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THE  NADIR  OF  LIBERALISM. 
By   MATTHEW    ARNOLD. 

"  Demas  hath  forsaken  me ' ' — so  the  politics  be  made  better.     My  exhorla- 

deserted  and  dejected  Muse  of  Litera-  tions  were  as  fruitless  as  good  advice 

lure  may  say — "  Demas  hath  forsaken  usually    is.     The    great    Parliamentary 

me,  having  loved  this    present    world,  machine  has  gone  creaking  and  grind- 

and  hath  betaken  himself  to  this  or  that  ing  on,  grinding  to  much  the  same  result 

constituency."     It   is  now  more  than  as   formerly.     But  instead  of    keeping 

fifteen  years  since  I  exhorted  my  young  aloof,  and  trying  to  set  up  an  inward 

literary    aod     intellectual    friends,     the  working  on  the  middle-class  spirit,  more 

lights  of  Liberalism,  not  to  be  rushing  and  more  of  one's    promising    young 

into  the  arena  of  politics  themselves,  friends  of  former  days  have  been  tempted 

but  rather  to  work  inwardly  upon  the  to  put  their  hands  to  the  machine  ;  and 

predominant  force  in  our  politics — the  there  one  sees  them    now,    helping   to 

great  middle  class — and  to  cure  its  spirit,  grind — all  of  them  zealous,  all  of  them 

From  their  Parliamentary  mind,  I  said,  intelligent,  some  of  them  brilliant  and 

there  is  little  hope ;  it  is  in  getting  at  leading. 

their   real    mind,    and   making  it  work         What  has  been  ground,  what  has  been 

honestly,    that   all  our  hope  lies.     For  produced  with  their  help  7     Really  very 

from  the  boundedncss  and  backward-  much  the  same  sort  of  thing  which  was 

ness  of  their  spirit,  1  urged,  came  the  produced    without    it.      Certainly    our 

inadequacy  of  our  politics  ;  and  by  no  situation  has  not  improved,  has  not  be- 

Parliamentary  action,  but  by  an  inward  come  more  solid  and  prosperous,  since  I 

working  only,  could  this  spirit  and  our  addressed  to  my  friends,  fifteen  years 
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ago,  that  well-meant  but  unavailing  ad-  disarray.     The  recent  trial  and  acquittal 

vice    to    work   inwardly  on  the  great  of  the  mob-orators  will  probably  com- 

Philistine  middle  class,  the  master-force  plete  it. 

in  our  politics,  and  to  cure  its  spirit.  With  very  many  of  those  who  thus 

At  that  time  I  had  recently  been  abroad,  spoke,  with  all  the  best  and  most  impor- 

and  the  criticism  which  I  heard  abroad  tant  of  them  at  any  rate,  malicious  pleas- 

on  England's  politics  and  prospects  was  ure    in    our   misfortunes,    and    gratified 

what    i    took   for  my  text  in   the  first  envy,  were  not  the  uppermost  feelings ; 

political  essay  with  which  I  ventured  to  indeed,  they  were  not  their  feelings  at 

approach   my   friends  and  the   public,  all.     Do  not  think,  they  earnestly  said, 

The  middle  class  and   its   Parliament  that  we  rejoice  at  the  confusion  and  dis- 

were  then  in  their  glory.     Liberal  news-  ablement  of   England;   there  may  be 

papers  heaped   praise   on   the  middle-  some,  no  doubt,  who  do  ;  perhaps  there 

class  mind,  "which  penetrates  through  are  many.     We  do  not.     England  has 

sophisms,   ignores   commonplaces,   and  been  to  us  a  cynosure,  a  tower,  a  pride, 

gives  to  conventional  illusions  their  true  a    consolation  ;    we     rejoiced     in    her 

value  ;"  ministers  of  State  heaped  praise  strength  ;  we  rested  much  of  our  hope 

on  "the  great,  the  heroic  work"  per-  for  the  Continent  upon  her  weight  and 

formed  by  the  middle-class  Parliament  influence   there.     The   decline    of  her 

But  the  foreigners  made  light  of  our  mid-  weight  and  influence  we  feel  as  a  per- 

dle-class  mind,  and,  instead  of  finding  sonal  loss  and  sorrow.     That  they  have 

our  political  performance  admirable  and  declined,    have   well-nigh   disappeared, 

successful,   declared  that  it  seemed  to  no  one  who  uses  his  eyes  can  doubt. 

them,  on  the  other  hand,  that  the  era  And  now,  in  addition,  what  are  we  to 

for  which  we  had  possessed  the  secret  think  of  the  posture  of  your  affairs  at 

was  over,  and  that  a  new  era,  for  which  home  ?    What  is  it  all  coming  to  ?     It 

we  had  not  the  secret,  was   beginning,  seems  as  if  you  were  more  and  more 

Just  now  I  have  again  been  abroad,  and  getting    among    the    breakers,    drifting 

under  present    circumstances   I  found  toward  the  shoals  and  rocks.     Can  it 

that  (he  estimate  of  England's  action  really  be  so?  and  is  the  great  and  noble 

and  success  under  a  Liberal  Government  ship  going  to  break  to  pieces  ? 

had,  not  unnaturally,  sunk  lower  still.  No,  I  answered  ;  it  is  not  going  to 

The  hesitancy,  imbecility,  anc}  failure  of  break  to  pieces.     There  are  sources,  I 

England's  action  abroad,  it  was  said,  trust,  of  deliverance  and  safety  which 

have  become  such  as  to  delight  all  her  you  do  not  peiceive.     I  agree  with  you, 

enemies,  and  to   throw  all  her  friends  however,  that  our  foreign   policy    has 

into  consternation.     England's  foreign  been  that  of  people  who  fumble  because 

policy,  said   some  clever  man,  reminds  they  cannot  make  up  their  mind,  and 

me  of  nothing  so  much  as  of  Retz's  char-  who  cannot  make  up  their  mind  because 

acter  of  the  Duke  of  Orleans,  brother  to  they  do  not  know  what  to  be  after.     I 

Louis  the  Thirteenth  :  "  There  was  a  have  said  so,  and  I  have  said  why  it  is 

wide  distance,  with  him,  between  wish-  and  must  be  so  :  because  this  policy  re- 

ing  and  willing,  between  willing  and  re-  fleets  the  dispositions   of  middle-class 

solving,  between  resolving  and  the  choice  Liberalism,  with  its  likes  and  dislikes, 

of  means,  between  the  choice  of  means  its  effusion  and  confusion,  its  hot  and 

and  the  putting  them  in  execution.     Bnt  cold  fits,  its  want  of  dignity  and  of  the 

what  was  most  wonderful  of  all,  it  fre-  steadfastness  which  comes  from  dignity, 

quently  happened  that  Ae  came  to  a  sud-  its  want  of  ideas  and  of  the  steadfast- 

den  %top  even  in  the  midst  of  the  putting  ness  which  comes  from  ideas.     I  agree, 

inio  execution."   There,  said  the  speaker,  too,  that  the  House  of  Commons  is  a 

is    a  perfect    prophecy  of    England    in  scandal,  and  Ireland    a   crying  dangra. 

Egypt .'     At  home  we  had  Ireland  ;  to  I  agree  that  monster   processions   and 

name  Irdand  is  enough.     We  had  the  monster  meetings  in  the  public  streets 

obstructed  and  paralyzed  House  of  Com-  and  parks  are  the  letting  out  of  anarchy, 

mons.      Then,  finally,  came  the  news  and  that  our  weak  dealing  with  them  is 

one  morning  of  the  London  street-mobs  deplorable.     I  myself  think  all  this,  and 

and  Btreei-riots,  heightening  yet  further  have  often,  too  often,  said  it.     But  the 

the  inpreision  of  our  impotence  and  mass  of  our  Liberals  of  the  middle  and 
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loirer  classes  do  not  see  it  at  all.  Their  his  uniivalled  expeiience  of  the  art  of 
range  of  vision  and  of  knowledge  is  loo  government."  Mr.  John  Morley  says 
bounded.  They  are  hardly  even  con-  that  "  in  his  great  abilities  and  human 
scions  (hat  the  House  of  Commons  is  a  sympathy  will  be  found  the  only  means 
scandal  or  that  Ireland  is  a  crying  dan-  capable  of  solving  the  K^eat  Irish  ques- 
ger.  If  it  suited  their  favorite  minis-  tion."  Sir  Horace  Davey  "will  not 
ter  to  tell  them  that  neither  the  one  nor  hesitate  to  say  that  he  has  confidence  in 
the  other  allegation  is  true,  they  would  Mr.  Gladstone,  and  that  he  believes  the 
believe  him.  As  to  foreign  policy,  of  country  also  has  confidence  in  Mr.  Glad- 
course  it  does  suit  him  to  tell  them  that  stone.  The  Liberals  of  England  would 
the  allegation  that  England  has  lost  not  soon  withdraw  their  confidence  from 
weight  and  influence  is  not  true.  And  that  illustrious  statesman,  who  had  so 
when  the  minister,  or  when  one  of  his  often  led  them  to  victory."  Surely  there 
ardent  young  officials  on  their  promo-  must  be  some  foundation  or  other  for 
lioD,  more  dauntless  than  the  minister  this  chorus  of  eulogy  and  confidence, 
himself,  boldly  assures  them  that  Eng-  Surely  there  must  have  been  great  sue- 
land  has  not  at  all  lost  weight  and  inllu-  cess  of  some  kind,  surely  there  must 
ence  abroad,  and  that  our  foreign  policy  have  been  victory. 

has  been  sagacious,  consistent,  and  sue-  Most  certainly  there  has  been  victory, 
cessful,  they  joyfully  believe  him.  Or  But  has  there  been  success?  The  two 
when  one  of  their  minister's  colleagues  things  are  often  confounded  together, 
assures  them  that  the  late  disturbances  and  in  the  popular  estimate  of  Mr. 
were  of  no  importance,  a  mere  accident  Gladstone  we  have  a  signal  instance  of 
which  will  never  happen  again,  and  that  the  confusion.  He  has  been  victorious, 
monster  processions  and  monster  meet-  true  ;  he  has  conquered,  he  has  carried 
iags  in  the  public  streets  and  parks  are  his  measures.  But  he  has  not  been  suc- 
proper  and  necessary  things,  which  cessful.  For  what  is  success  for  a 
neither  can  be  prohibited  nor  ought  to  statesman  ;  is  it  merely  carrying  his 
be  prohibited,  they  joyfully  believe  him.  measures?  The  vulgar  may  think  so. 
And  with  us  in  England,  although  not  but  a  moment's  reflection  will  tell  us 
iu  the  great  world  outside  of  England,  that  the  vulgar  are  wrong  ;  that  success 
those  who  thus  think  or  say  that  all  is  for  a  statesman  is  succeeding  in  what  his 
well  are  the  majority.  They  may  say  it,  measures  are  designed  to  do. 
replied  the  speaker  already  mentioned.  This  is  the  test  of  a  statesman's  suc- 
who  has  a  turn  for  quotation  ;  they  may  cess,  and  the  great  and  successful  states- 
say  it.  But  the  answer  for  them  is  the  men  are  those  whose  work  will  bear  try- 
answer  made  by  Sainle-Beuve  to  M.  ing  by  it.  Cavour  and  Prince  Bismarck 
Rouher  asserting  that  all  was  well  with  are  statesmen  of  our  own  time  who  are 
the  Second  Empire  in  its  closing  years  :  really  great,  because  their  work  did  what 
"  He  may  say  so  if  he  pleases.  But  he  it  was  meant  to  do.  Cavour's  design 
deceives  himself,  and  he  thinks  contrary  was  to  make  a  united  Italy,  Prince  Bis- 
to  the  general  opinion."  marck's  to  make  a  strong  Germany  ;  and 
Yet  surely  there  must  be  something  to  they  made  it.  No  minor  success,  no 
give  ground  to  our  prevalent  notion  of  success  of  vanity,  no  success  of  which 
Mr.  Gladstone  as  a  great  and  successful  the  issue  is  still  problematical  and  which 
minister.  Not  only  the  rank  and  file,  requires  other  successes  for  its  accom- 
the  unthinking  multitude,  of  the  Liberal  plishment,  will  suffice  to  assure  this  title 
party,  have  it  and  proclaim  it,  but  the  oi  s»ccessfui  to  a  statesman.  To  some 
leaders,  the  intelligent  and  educated  people  Prince  Bismarck  seems  great  be- 
meo,  embrace  it  just  as  confidently,  cause  he  can  snub  all  the  world,  and  has 
Lord  Ripoa  speaks  of  "the  policy  we  even  beenenabled,  byanincrediblegood 
might  expect  from  the  glorious  ante-  fortune,  to  snub  the  proudest  of  coun- 
cedents  of  Mr.  Gladstone."  Professor  tries  and  the  one  country  against  which, 
Thorold  Rogers  calls  him  "  that  veteran  above  all  others,  he  was  powerless — Eng- 
statesman  with  fifty  years  of  victory  be-  land.  These  successes  of  vanity  are 
hind  him."  Mr.  Reginald  Brett  says  nothing.  Neither  is  he  to  be  called  a 
that  any  scheme  for  Ireland  which  he  successful  statesman  because  he  carried 
produces  will  be  "  a  scheme  based  on  the  May  laws,  for  it  is  as  yet  uncertain 
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whether  the  end  which  those  laws  were  was  defeated,  and  the  provinces  required 

designed  to  attain  they  will  accomplish,  to  give  military  security   to  Germany 

But  let  us  see,  then,  what  it  is  which  were  taken  from  her.     Why    had   not 

does  indeed  make  Prince  Bismarck  a  Austria  now  sought  to  wreak  her  revenge 

great  and  successrul  statesman,  a  states-  on  Prussia  by  siding  with  France  ?     She 

man  whose  "  antecedents,"  to  take  Lord  had   Russia  to  stil!  reckon  with  in  at- 

Ripon's  phrase,  are  indeed  "  glorious."  tempting  to  do  so.     But  what  was  of 

He  is   successful   because,  finding   his  yet  more  avail  to  stay  her  hand  was  that 

country  with  certain  dangers  and  certain  Prince  Bismarck,  as  has  been    already 

needs,  he  has  labored  for  forty  }ears,  at  mentioned,  had  with  admirable  wisdom 

first  as  a  subordinate,  but  for  the  far  entirely  forborne  to  amerce  and  humili- 

greater  part  of  the  time  as  principal,  to  ate  her  after  Sadowa,  and  had  thus  made 

remove  the  one  and  to  satisfy  the  other,  it  possible  for  the  feelings  of  German 

Germany  had  needs,  she  found  im-  Austria  to  tend  to  his  side, 
pediments  or  she  found  perils  to  ber  For  the  last  fifteen  years  he  has  con- 
national  life,  on  the  side  of  Denmark,  stanlly  developed  and  increased  friendly 
Austria,  Russia,  France.  First  her  needs  relations  with  Austria  and  Russia.  As 
on  the  side  of  Denmark  were  satisfied,  regards  France,  whose  friendship  was 
in  spite  of  the  opposition  of  France  and  impossible,  he  has  kept  Germany  watch- 
England.  Graver  difficulties  had  to  be  ful  and  strong.  Those  legitimate  needs 
faced  next.  A  strong  Germany  was  im-  and  that  security  of  Germany,  which 
possible  without  a  strong  Prussia.  But  thirty  years  ago  seemed  unattainable  for 
Prussia  seemed  to  be  one  of  the  Great  her,  he  has  attained.  Germany,  which 
Powers  only  in  name ;  Austria,  thwart-  thirty  years  ago  was  hampered,  weak, 
jng  and  supercilious,  checked  her  move-  and  in  low  esteem,  is  now  esteemed, 
ments  at  every  turn,  frustrated  all  efforts  strong,  and  with  her  powers  all  at  com- 
to  consolidate  Germany.  Except  by  mand.  It  was  a  great  object,  and  the 
Prussia's  beating  Austria,  the  consolida-  great  JfeicAsia/teierh&s  axta\ned  it-  Such 
tion  of  Germany  could  not  go  forward  ;  are  Prince  Bismarck's  victories. 
but  a  war  with  Austria — what  a  ditScult  I  observe  that  Mr.  John  Morley,  like 
war  was  that  for  a  Prussian  minister  to  many  people  in  this  country,  speaks  of 
make  !  Prince  Bismarck  made  it,  and  the  work  of  Prince  Bismarck  as  some- 
the  victory  of  Sadowa  gave  Prussia  free  thing  extremely  precarious,  and  likely 
action  in  Germany.  But  except  free  to  crumble  away  and  vanish  as  soon  as 
action  in  Germany,  Prince  Bismarck  de-  the  Emperor  William  dies.  "  When  the 
manded  nothing  from  Austria ;  no  ter-  disappearance  of  Kaiser  Wilhelm  dis- 
ritoty,  no  indemnity — not  a  village,  not  solves  the  fabric  of  the  Triple  Alliance, 
a  shilling.  new  light  will  be  thrown  on  the  stability 

Russia  had  saved  Austria  from  the  of  governments  which   are  anti  demo* 

Hungarians,  why  did  she  not  save  her  cratic. "     In   my  opinion,  Mr.   Morley 

from  the  Prussians  ?    Because  the  Prus-  deceives  himself.     Advanced    Liberals 

sian  Government,  foreseeing  the  future,  are  always  apt  to  think  that  a  condition 

foreseeing  the   inevitable   struggle  with  of  things  where  the  people  cannot  hold 

Austria,  had  refused  to  take  part  with  whatever  meetings  and  processions  they 

the  Western  Powers  in  the  Crimean  War  like,  and  wherever  they  like,  is  an  un- 

— a  foolish  and  prejudicial  war  for  Eng-  natural  condition  and  likely  to  dissolve, 

land,  but  which  would  have  been  still  But   I  see  no  signs   which   show  that 

more  foolish  and  prejudicial  for  Frus-  Prince  Bismarck  and  his  policy  will  dis- 

sia.     Austria  had  in  a  half-hearted  way  appear  with  the  Emperor  William,     The 

taken  part  with  the  Western    Powers  ;  Crown  Prince  is  too  judicious  a  man  to 

Russia's  neutrality  in  Austria's  war  with  desire  it ;  even  if  he  desired  it,  I  doubt 

Prussia  was    Prussia's  reward   for  the  whether  he  could  bring  it  about     The 

past  and  Austria's  punishment.  state  of  Germany  is,  unless  I  am  much 

Meanwhile  at  Prussia's  success  France  mistaken,   more    solid   than  our  own, 

looked  on,  palpitating  with  anger  and  Prince   Bismarck  commits  errors,   the 

jealousy.     A  strong  Germany  was  a  de-  German  character  has   faults,   German 

fiance  to  all  French  traditions,  and  the  life  has  deficiencies  ;  but  the  situation 

inevitable  collision  soon  came.     France  there  is  a  great  deal  more  solid,  and 
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Prince  BismaTck  fai  more  fixed  in  the  it  is  really  abolishing  it  through  the 
national  affections  than  our  Radicals  Nonconformists'  antipathy  to  establish- 
suppose.  ments  ;  fatal  to  expect  the  fruits  of  rei.- 
But  now  let  us  come  to  the  victories  son  and  justice  from  anything  but  the 
of  Mr.  Gladstone.  Are  they  not  vie-  spirit  of  reason  and  juslice."  Thiairas 
tories  only,  but  successes?  that  is,  have  unpopular  language  irom  an  insignificant 
they  really  satisfied  vital  needs  and  re-  person,  and  was  not  listened  to.  But 
moved  vital  dangers  of  the  nation  ?  Sir  who  doubts  now  that  the  Catholic  senti- 
Robert  Feel's  abolition  of  the  Com  Iiawa  ment  of  Ireland  was  not  in  the  very  least 
may  be  said  to  have  removed  a  risk  of  conciliated  by  the  measure  of  1868,  and 
social  revolt.  But  the  general  develop-  that  the  reason  why  it  was  not  and  could 
ment  of  Free  Trade  cannot  absolutely,  not  be  conciliated  by  it  was  that  the 
as  we  are  all  coming  to  see,  be  said  to  measure  was  of  the  nature  above  de- 
have  satisfied  vital  needs  and  removed  scribed  ? 

vital  dangers  of  the  nation  ;  free  trade  The  Irish  Lanfl  Act.  in  like  mannen 
is  not,  it  i*  now  evident,  a  machinery  was  a  victory  but  not  a  success.  It  was 
making  us  by  its  own  sole  operation  pros-  carried,  it  was  applauded;  the  Liberal 
perous  and  safe  ;  it  requires,  in[order  to  party  duly  extolled  it  as  "  a  scheme 
do  this,  many  things  to  supplement  it,  based  on  Mr.  Gladstone's  unrivalled  ex- 
many  conditions  to  accompany  it.  1'he  perience  in  the  att  of  government. "  But 
general  development  of  free  trade  we  did  it  satisfy  vital  needs  and  remove 
cannot,  therefore,  reckon  to  Mr.  Glad-  vital  dangers  ?  Evidently  not ;  the  legis- 
stone  as  a  success  of  the  sort  which  lation  now  proposed  for  Ireland  is  im- 
stamps  a  statesman  as  gloriously  success-  pregnable  proof  of  it.  Did  the  victory, 
ful.  1'he  case  was  one  not  admitting  of  again,  achieved  in  the  reform  of  pioced- 
a  success  of  the  kind.  On  foreign  affairs  ure,  achieved  by  Mr.  Gladstone  wield- 
I  shall  not  touch  ;  his  best  friends  will  ing  a  great  majority  and  spending  the 
not  allege  bis  successes  there.  But  at  time  of  Pailiamentwithoutaoy  stint,  did 
home  for  a  success  of  the  kind  wanted,  this  victory  succeed  ?  Did  it  satisfy  the 
a  true  and  splendid  success,  Mr.  Glad-  nation's  needs  and  remove  the  nation's 
stone  has  had  three  great  opportuni-  dangers  as  regards  obstruction  in  the 
ties.  He  had  them  in  dealing  with  the  House  of  Commons  ?  Why,  the  Con- 
Irish  Church,  with  the  Irish  land  ques-  servatives  have  had  to  devise  a  fresh 
tion,  with  obstruction  in  Parliament,  scheme,  and  the  Liberal  Government 
Id  each  case  he  won  a  victory.  But  has  had  to  adopt  it  from  them,  and  is  at 
did  he  achieve  not  only  a  victory,  but  thii  moment  working  in  concert  with 
that  which  is  the  oalf  real  and  true  sue-  them  to  mature  it ! 
cess  for  a  statesman  ?  did  he,  by  bis  Well,  then,  "  our  veteran  statesman 
victory,  satisfy  vital  needs  and  remove  with  his  fifty  years  of  victory  behind 
vital  dangers  of  his  country  ?  Did  he  him,"  with  his  "  glorious  antecedents," 
in  the  case  of  the  Irish  Church?  The  with  his  "unrivalled  experience  in  the 
object  there  for  a  statesman  was  to  con-  art  of  government,"  turns  out,  in  the 
ciliate  the  Catholic  sentiment  of  Ireland  ;  three  crucial  instances  by  which  we  can 
did  his  measure  do  this  ?  The  Liberal  test  him,  not  to  have  succeeded  as  a 
party  affirmed  that  it  did,  the  Liberal  statesman  at  all,  but  on  the  contrary  to 
newspapers  proclaimed  it  "  a  great  and  have  failed.  "  Let  me  try  again,"  he  is 
genial  policy  of  conciliation,"  and  one  now  saying.  And  Mr.  Morley  assures 
of  Mr.  Gladstone's  colleagues  totd  us  us  that  in  *'  Mr.  Gladstone's  great  abili- 
that  the  Ministry  had  "  resolved  to  knit  ties  and  human  sympathy  will  be  found 
the  hearts  of  the  empire  into  one  har-  the  only  means  capable  of  solving  the 
monious  concord,  and  knitted  ihey  were  great  Irish  problem."  The  mass  of 
accordingly.' '  'True,  there  were  voices  Liberal  voices  chime  eagerly  in  with  Mr. 
(mine  was  one  of  them)  which  said  dif-  Morley.  I  do  not  deny  the  great  abili- 
ferently.  "  It  is  fatal  to  the  English  ties  and  the  human  sympathy  ;  1  admit 
nation,"  lwio\t\aCuUureand  Anarfky,  them  to  the  fullest  extent.  I  do  not  even 
"  to  be  told  by  its  flatterers,  and  to  be-  say  that  Mr.  Gladstone  is  to  be  blamed 
lieve,  that  it  is  abolishing  the  Irish  for  not  having  succeeded.  But  suc- 
Church  through  reason  and  justice  when  ceeded,  in  the  true  sense  of  the  word, 
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he  has  not ;  his  work  as  a  statesman  has  ^r^ces,   does  he  fail   as  a  statesman? 

hitheito  failed  to  satisfy  the  country's  Probably  because,  having  to  be  the  min- 

vital  needs,  to  remove  the  country's  vital  ister  of  the  modem  development  of  Eng- 

dangeis.     When,  iheiefore,  he  proposes,  lish  society,  he  was  born  in  1809.     The 

in  a  most  critical  condition  of  things,  to  minister  of  a  period  of  concentration, 

fall  to  work  again  on  a  bigger  scale  than  resistance,  and  war,  may  be  spiritually 

ever,  we  may  well  feel  anxious.    We  may  rooted  in  the  past ;  not  so  the  minister 

welt  ask  ourselves  what  are  the  causes  of  a  work  of  civil   development  in  a 

which  have  kept  him  back  from  a  states-  modern  age.     I  once  ventured  to  say  to 

man's  true  success  hitherto,  and  whether  Lord  Salisbury,  before  he  became  the 

they  will  not  also  keep  him  back  from  it  leading  personage  he  is  now,  that  he  in- 

in  what  he  purposes  to  do  now.  terested   me  because,   though   a    Cod- 

The  reason  why  Mr.  Gladstone  has  servative,  he  was  rearedin  a  postPhilis- 

not  succeeded  hitherto  in  the  real  and  tine   epoch    and    influenced    by    it.      I 

high  work  of  a  statesman  is  that  he  is  in  meant  that  his  training  had  fallen  on  a 

truth  not  a  statesman,  properly  so  called,  time  when  a  man  of  his  powers  and  cul- 

at  all,  but  an  unrivalled  parliamentary  tivation  must  needs  get  a  sense  of  how 

leader  and  manager.     A  little  develop-  the  world  is  really  going,  a  sense  which 

ment  is  needed  to  bring  out  clearly  what  the  old  time  of  routine  and  fictions  was 

I  mean.  without.     Lord  Salisbury  is  a  Conserva- 

Mr.  Gladstone  is  the  minister  of  a  tive  leader ;  his  business  is  to  procure 
party  and  a  period  of  expansion,  the  stability  and  prominence  for  that  which 
minister  of  the  Liberals — the  Liberals  already  exists,  much  of  it  undeniably 
whose  work  it  should  be  to  bring  about  precious.  He  may  have  a  sense  in  his 
the  modern  development  of  English  own  inner  mind  of  what  is  mere  sur- 
society.  lie  has  many  requisites  for  vival  of  routine  and  fiction  from  the 
that  leadership.  Everybody  will  admit  past  and  of  how  the  modern  woild  is 
that  in  eSectiveness  as  a  public  speaker  really  going,  but  that  knowledge  has  not 
and  debater  he  cannot  be  surpassed,  can  to  be  the  grand  spring  and  motor  of  his 
hardly  be  equalled.  Philosophers  may  public  action.  A  Liberal  leader  here  in 
prefer  coolness  and  brevity  to  his  heat  England  is,  on  the  other  hand,  a  man  of 
and  copiousness  ;  but  the  many  are  not  movement  and  change,  called  expressly 
philosophers,  and  his  heat  and  copious-  to  the  task  of  bringing  about  a  modern 
nes3  are  just  what  is  needed  for  popular  organization  of  society.  To  do  this,  he 
assemblies.  His  heat  and  copiousness,  should  see  clearly  how  the  world  is 
moreover,  ace  joined  with  powers  and  going,  what  our  modern  tendencies  and 
accomplishments,  with  qualities  of  mind  needs  really  are,  and  what  is  routine  and 
and  character,  as  admirable  as  they  are  fiction  in  that  which  we  have  inherited 
rare.  The  absence  in  him  of  aristocrat-  from  the  past.  But  of  how  few  men  of 
ical  exclusiveness  is  one  of  the  causes  Mr.  Gladstone's  aite  can  it  be  said  that 
of  his  popularity.  But  not  only  is  he  they  see  this  !  Certainly  not  of  Mr. 
free  from  morgue,  he  hag  also  that  rarest  Gladstone.  Some  of  whom  it  cannot  be 
and  crowning  charm  in  a  man  who  has  said  maybe  more  interesting  figures  than 
triumphed  as  he  has,  been  praised  as  he  those  of  whom  it  can  ;  Cardinal  New- 
has  :  he  is  genuinely  modest.  Every  man  is  a  more  interesting  figure,  Mr. 
one  should  read  in  proof  of  this  a  beau-  Gladstone  himself  is  a  more  interesting 
tiful  and  touching  letter  from  him  in  figure,  than  John  Stuart  Mill.  But  a 
Hope  Scott's  Life,  a  letter  so  deeply  Liberal  leaderof  whom  it  cannotbe  said 
modest,  and  yet  breathing,  at  the  same  that  he  sees  how  the  world  is  really 
time,  the  very  spirit  of  sincerity.  If  one  going  is  in  a  false  situation.  And  Mr. 
could  be  astonished  at  anything  in  Gladstone's  perception  and  criticism  of 
political  partisans.  I  should  be  aston-  modern  tendencies  is  fantastic  and  un- 
ished  at  the  insensibility  of  his  opponents  sound,  as  his  criticism  of  Homer  is  fan- 
to  the  charm  of  Mr.  Gladstone.  I  think  tastic  and  unsound,  or  his  criticism  of 
him  an  unsuccessful,  a  dangerous  minis-  Genesis.  But  he  loves  liberty,  expan- 
tcr  ;  but  he  is  a  captivating,  a  fascinat-  sion  ;  with  his  wonderful  gifts  for  par- 
ing personality.  liamentary  and  public  life  lie  has  natur- 

Why  then,  with  all  these  gifts  and  ally  an  irresistible  bent  to  political  lead- 
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erahip ;  he  trill  lead  the  Liberal  party.  Liberal  electorate  has  the  task  thrown 

And  he  will  lead  it,  he  trill  lead  this  upon  it  not  only  of  choosing  a  good 

great  parly  of  roovenaent  aod  change,  by  minister,  but  also  of  determining  what 

iratcbing  their  mind,  adapting  his  pro-  the  good  shall  be  vbich  this  minister  is 

gramme  to  it,  and  relying  on  their  sup-  to  bring  us. 

poti  and  his  own  inexhaustible  resources  Such,  then,  is  our  situation.     A  cap- 

of  energy,  eloquence,  and  management,  tivating  Liberal  leader,    generous  and 

to  give  him  the  victory.  earnest,  full  of  eloquence,    ingenuity, 

But  the  task  of  providing  tight  and  and  resource,  and  a  consummate  parlia- 

leading  is  thus  shifted  upon  men  yet  mentary  manager — but  without  insight, 

more  incompetent  for  it  than  Mr.  Glad-  and  who  as  a  statesman  has  hitherto  not 

stone.     It  is  thrown  upon  the  middle  succeeded,  but  failed.     A  Liberal  party, 

class  in  English  society,  the  class  where  of  which  the  strength  and  substance  is 

lay  Che  strength  of  the   Liberal   party  furnished   by    two   gieat  classes,   with 

until  the  oiber  day,  and  upon  Ihe  work-  sterling  merits  and  of  good  intentions, 

ing  class,  which  conjointly  with  the  mid-  but  bounded  and  backward.     A  third 

die  class  makes  its  strength  now.     Both  factor  in  our  situation  must  not  be  un- 

are  singularly   bounded,   our    working  noticed — an  element  of  Jacobinism.     It 

class  reproducing,  in  a  way  unusual  in  is  small,  but  it  is  active  and  visible.     It 

other  countries,  the  boundedness  of  the  is  a  sinister  apparition.     We  know  its 

middle.     Both  have  invaluable  qualities,  works  from  having  seen  them  so  abun- 

closely  allied,  as  generally  happens,  with  dantly  in  France  ;  it  has  the  temper  of 

their  defects.     The  sense  for  conduct  in  hatred    and    the    aim    of    destruction, 

oar  middle  class  is  worth  far  moie  than  There  are  two  varieties  of  Jacobin,  the 

the  supeiior  intellectual  lucidity  to  be  hysterical    Jacobin    and    the    pedantic 

found  in  divorce  from  that  sense  among  Jacobin  ;  we  possess  both,  and  both  are 

middle  classes  elsewhere  ;  the   English  dangerous. 

workman,  as  a  great  Swiss  employer  of  At  such  a  moment  Ireland  sends 
labor  testified  to  me  the  other  day,  is  eighty-five  Home  Rulers  to  Jhe  House 
still  the  best  in  the  world  ;  the  English  of  Commons  ;  and  the  Irish  question, 
peasant  is  patient,  faithful,  respectful,  which  had  previously  given  to  Mr. 
kindly,  as  no  other.  But  range  of  mind,  Gladstone  so  much  occasion  for  show- 
large  and  clear  views,  insight — we  must  ing  how  he  can  conquer  without  sue- 
not  go  to  our  middle  and  lower  class  for  ceeding,  must  be  dealt  with  seriously  at 
these.  Yet  it  is  on  our  middle  and  lower  last.  What  grand  scope  is  here  ofifered 
class  that  the  task  is  really  thrown,  Mr.  for  the  talents  of  the  great  Parliamentaiy 
Gladstone's  gifts  and  deficiencies  being  manager !  The  thing  is,  to  have  the 
what  they  are,  of  determining  the  pro-  eighty-five  Home  Rulers  voting  solid 
gramme  of  Liberal  movement  for  our  with  the  Liberal  party.  How  is  it  to  be 
community,  and  indeed  of  determining  effected  ?  The  generous  and  ardent 
the  programme  of  our  foreign  policy  feelings  of  Mr.  Gladstone  rush  to  his 
also  ;  white  Mr.  Gladstone  finds  Ihe  aid.  Ireland  has  been  abominably  gov- 
management  and  talents  for  insurtog  erned!  True.  Ireland  desires  autonomy 
victory  to  the  programmes  so  determined,  more  hotly  than  any  other  part  of  these 
Thus  it  is  that  our  foreign  policy  has  islands  desires  it  j  Very  naturally, 
been  what  we  have  seen  it  ;  thus  it  came  Why  then  should  we  not  give  to  the 
about  thatthelrish Church  wasabolished  Irish  what  they  so  hotly  desire  ?  Why 
by  the  powerof  the  Dissenters'  antipathy  not  indeed  ?  responds  the  Liberal  party, 
to  Church  Establishments.  And  so  we  Only  there  must  be  no  endowment  of 
find  that  precisely  the  reverse  happens  religion,  no  endowment,  above  a|l,  of 
of  what  Mr.  Frederic  Harrison  bids  us  Popish  superstition  !  There  shall  be 
expect ;  the  minister,  says  he,  initiates,  none,  says  Mr.  Gladstone.  In  that  case, 
the  untrained  elector  simply  finds  a  replies  his  Liberal  following,  go  on  and 
good  minister.  "  Now  very  plain  men  prosper  !  Let  the  Irish  have  what  the 
know  how  to  find  the  set  of  ministers  majority  of  them  like.  It  is  the  great 
who  wish  them  well  and  will  bring  them  blessedness  for  man  to  do  as  he  likes  ; 
good."     But  we  see  that  in  fact  our  if  men  very  much  wish  for  a  thing,  we 
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ouRht  to  give  it  Ihem  if  possible.  This  exasperation  are  not  in  our  political  tie 
is  the  cardinal  principle  of  Liberalism  ;  with  them,  but  in  our  behaviorand  treat- 
Mr.  Fox  proclaimed  it.  ment.     Amend  the  behavior  and  treat- 

Ves,  Mr.  Fox  proclaimed  it — the  brill-  ment  by  all  means.  But  aimpljr  to  cut 
iant  and  generous  schoolboy  !  But  what  the  Irish  adrift  in  their  present  state  of 
would  Burke  have  said  to  it  ?  Nay,  even  feeling,  to  send  them  away  with  the 
a  sagacious  woman,  who  had  closely  sense  of  exasperation  rankling,  with  the 
watched  a  time  of  civil  trouble,  knew  memory  of  our  behavior  and  treatment 
belter.  "  Quand  les  hommesse  revolt-  fresh  in  their  minds,  what  is  it  but  to 
ent,  ils  sont  pouss^s  par  des  causes  leave  the  sense  of  exasperation  to  last 
(ju'iis  ignorent  ;  et,  pour  f  ordinaire,  ce  forever,  and  to  give  them  more  full  and 
qu  ih  demartdent  ti'esi  pas  ce  qu  ii  faut  free  scope  for  indulging  it  ?  No  grati- 
pour  les  apaiser."  Men  are  driven  to  lude  for  a  measure  which  its  supporters 
revolt  by  causes  not  clearly  known  to  are  already  recommending  by  the  igno- 
them  ;  and  in  general  the  thing  they  call  blest  appeals  to  our  fears  will  prevent 
for  is  not  the  thing  requisite  to  content  this.  To  our  fears  the  measure  wilt  be 
them.  The  observation  is  profoundly  imputed;  and  to  our  fears  or  our  foolish- 
just  and  true.  ness,  and  to  no  more  worthy  or  winning 

The  project  of  giving  a  separate  Par-  motive,  will  it  indeed   be  due.     Every 

liament  to  Ireland  has  every  fault  which  guarantee  we  lake,  every  limit  we  impose, 

a  project  of  State  can  have.     It  takes  will  be  an  occasion  for  fret  and  friction, 

one's  breath  away  to  And  an   English  The  temptation  to  the   Irish  legislature 

Statesman  propoundingit.     With  islands  ampliare  jurisdiciionem,  to  extend    and 

SO    closely  and    inextricably   connected  enlarge  its  range  of  action,  will  be  Lrre- 

togethcr  by  nature  as  these  islands  of  sislible ;  the  very  brilliancy  and   verve 

ours,  to  go  back  in  the  at  least  formal  of  Irishmen  necessitate  it.     The  proper 

political   connection  attained,    to  make  publicfieldfor  an  Irishman  of  signal  abil- 

the   political    tie   not   closer  but  much  ity  is  the  Imperial  Parliament.     There 

taxer,  almost  to  undo  it — what  statesman-  his    faculties  will    find    their   right  and 

ship  !     And  when,  estranged  from  us  in  healthful  scope  ;  he  is  good  for  us  there, 

feeling  as  Celtic  Ireland  unhappily  is,  and  we  for  him.     But  he  will  find  scope 

we   had  yet   in   Ulster  a  bit  of  Great  for  his  faculties  in  an  Irish  Parliament 

Britain,  we  had  a  friend  there,  you  pro-  only  by  making  it  what  it  was  not  meant 

pose  to  merge  Ulster  in  Celtic  Ireland  !  to  be,  and  what  it  cannot  be  without 

you  propose  to  efface  and  expunge  your  danger.     It  will  be  a  sensation  Parlia- 

friend  !     Was  there  ever  such  madness  ment — a  Parliament  of  shocks  and  sur- 

heard  of  ?  prises. 

Those  Irishmen,  who  may  happen  to  Ask  those  "thoughtful  Americans" 
know  anything  about  so  unimportant  a  who  in  conjunction  with  his  own  terrors 
person  as  I  am,  will  know  that  I  am  no  are  the  mighty  persuaders  of  Mr.  Whit- 
enemy  of  iTeland.  They  will  therefore,  bread's  mind,  ask  them  what  they  would 
I  hope,  have  patience  with  me  while  I  think  of  a  proposal  to  make  the  South 
tell  them  the  truth.  The  more  intensely  one  homogeneous  political  body  distinct 
the  Irish  desire  a  separate  Parliament,  from  the  North,  and  with  a  separate  Con- 
the  more  it  proves  that  they  ought  not  gress  in  Richmond-  They  will  laugh, 
to  have  one.  if  they  cry  out  for  a  sepa-  The  South,  they  will  say.  is  certainly 
rate  Irish  Parliament  when  Scotland  and  much  inferior  in  strength  and  popula- 
Walcs  do  not  cry  out  for  a  Scotch  or  tion  to  the  North.  But  such  a  Congress 
Welsh  Parliament,  that  is  not  a  reason  would  inevitably  come  to  regard  itself 
for  giving  such  a  Parliament  to  Ireland  as  a  rival  to  the  Congress  at  Washing- 
rather  than  to  Scotland  or  Wales,  but  ton,  the  Southern  States  which  are  in 
just  the  contrary.  The  Irish  desire  it  sympathy  wilh  the  North  would  be 
so  much  because  they  are  so  exasperated  swamped  by  those  which  are  not;  it 
against  us.  The  exasperation  is  good  would  be  a  perpetual  stimulus  to  seces- 
neither  for  us  nor  for  themselves.  The  sion.  And  then  let  Mr.  Whitbread,  if 
thing  is  to  do  away  with  the  sense  of  ex-  his  tremors  have  left  him  any  voice,  ask 
asperation  by  removing  its  causes,  lo  his  "  thoughtful  Americans  "  what  it  is 
make  them  friends.     The  causes  of  the  which  they    are    so    thoughtfully   and 
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kindlj    exboitinK    him    to   do  in   Ire-  at  Westminster.     There   the    foremost 

land  !  Itishmen  wouid  represent  Ireland,  while 

This  brings  me  to  the  challenge  con-  for  the  notables  of  each  pTovince  the 

stantly  thrown  out  to  those  who  condemn  provincial   legislatures   would  aSord   a 

Mr.  Gladstone's  plan  of  an  Irish  Par-  field. 

liaraent,  to  produce  an  alternative  policy  It  is  deemed  enough  to  say,  in  con- 

of  their  own.  Why,  really  such  a  policy,  demnation  of  any  scheme  of  this  kind, 

in  its  main  tines,  which  are  all  the  slate  that  it  is  not  what  the  majority  of  the 

of  the  case  at  present  requires,  produces  Irish  are  demanding,  and  that  the  eighty- 

itself  !     Let  us  give  to  our  South,  not  a  five  members  who  follow  Mr.  Farnell 

single  central  Congress,  but  provincial  would  not  accept  it.     But  carry  it,  and 

legislatures.     Local  government  is  the  what  would  happen  ?    Would  not  Ulster 

great  need  for  us  just  now  throughout  accept  it  P  It  is  just  what  Ulster  desires, 

these  islands  ;  the  House  of  Commons  while  a  general  Irish  Parliament  is  just 

is  far  too  large  a  body,  and  is  weighted  what    Ulster    fears.     Would   Leinster, 

with  much  work  which  it  ought  not  to  Munster,  and  Connaught,  metropolitan 

have.     But  in  Great  Britain   we  have  and   Celtic   Ireland,  refuse  to  accept  ? 

this  difhculty  :  the  counties  would  give  How  would  they  carry  their  refusal  into 

us  local  legislatures  too  numerous,  and  effect  ?     They  could  only  do  so  by  the 

not  strong  enough  ;    and   we   have  no  majority  abstaining  from  the  election  of 

provinces.     The  difficulty  may  be  over-  members  for  the  provincial  legislatures, 

come,  but  a  difficulty  it  is.     But  in  Ire-  But  this  would  leave  those  assemblies  to 

land  it  does  not  present  itself ;  Ireland  be  elected  by  the  minority,  who  would 

has  four  provinces.     Ireland's    strong  assuredly  elect  them  gladly  enough,  but 

desire  for  local  government  is  no  good  how  would  that  suit  the  majority  ?    No, 

reason  for  giving  Ireland  an  Irish  Par-  the  Home  Rulers  may  say  that  nothing 

liamenC ;  but   it  is  a  good  reason   for  less  than  an  Irish  Parliament  will  they 

seizing  as  promptly  as  possible  any  (it  accept,  and  no  wonder  that,  with  Mr. 

means  for*  organizing  local  government  Gladstone's    oEter    before    them,    they 

there,  and  for  so  organizing  it  even  be-  should  say  so  ;  but  once  carry  a  plan  for 

fore  we  organize  it  in  Great  Britain  ;  and  establishing  provincial  legislatures,  and 

-  such  means  the  Irish  provinces  supply,  they  will  come  into  it  before  long. 

Munster  and  Connaught  may  probably  And  indeed  one  cannot  but  at  first 

be  considered  as  of  one  character,  and  feel  astonishment  that   Mr.    Gladstone 

some  of  western  Ulster,  as  being  of  the  should  have  preferred  to  such  a  plan  his 

same  character,  might  go  naturally  with  plan  foran  Irish  Parliament.     Last  year 

them.     But  we  have  at  least  three  divi-  I  was  often  and  often  inclined  to  say  as 

sions  in  Ireland,  each  of  them  with  a  dis-  to  Egypt :  With  one  tenth  of  the  inge- 

linct  stamp  and  character  of  ils  own,  nuity  and   pains  which  Mr.  Gladstone 

and  affording,  each  of  Ihem,  materials  spends  to  prove,  vhat  neither  he  nor 

for    a    separate    provincial    assembly  :  any  one  else  ever  can  prove,  that  his 

Ulster  proper,  or  British  Ireland  ;  Lein-  Egyptian  policy  has  been  sagacious,  con- 

ster,  or  metropolitan  Ireland  ;  Munster  sislent,   and  successful,  he  might  have 

and  Connaught,  or  Celtic  Ireland.    Evi-  produced  an  Egyptian  policy  sagacious, 

denlly  the  assembly  representing  British  consistent,  and  successful.     So  one  may 

Ireland  would  be  one  thing,  the  assem-  say  now  as  to  Ireland  :  With  one  tenth 

biy  representing  Celtic  Ireland  quite  an-  of  the  ingenuity  and  pains  which  Mr. 

other.     Perhaps  Leinster,  the  old  seat  Gladstone  is  expending  upon  a  bad  and 

of  the  capital  and  of  meiropoHtan  life,  dangerous  measure  for  Ireland,  he  might 

would  give  us  an  assembly  different  in  have  produced  a  good  and  safe  one. 

character  from  eithe-.     So   much    the  But  alas,  he  is  above  all  a  great  Parlia- 

better.     Each  real  and  distinct  part  of  meotary  manager  !     Probably  he  is  of 

Ireland  would  have  ils  own  legislature,  the  same  opinion  with  Cardinal  de  Retz, 

and  would  govern  its  own  local  affairs  ;  who  has  been  already  mentioned  ;   he 

each  part  would  be  independent  of  the  thinks  "  that  it  takes  higher  qualities  to 

others,    neither    of    them     would     be  make  a  good  party-leader  than  to  make 

swamped  by  the  others.     The  common  a  good  emperor  of  the  universe."     The 

centre  would  be  the  Imperial  Parliament  eighty- five  Parnellite  members  added  to 
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the  Liberal  majority,  and  enabling  him,  of  civil  war  inevitably  arises  whenever 

as  he  hopes,  to  defy  opposition  and  to  two   impossible  pailies,   full  of  hatred 

carry  his  measure  victoriously,  are  irre-  and  contempt  for  each  other,  with  no 

sistibic  to  him.     To  the  difhcult  work  mediating  power  of  reason  to  reconcile 

of  a  statesman  he  prefers  the  work  for  them,  are  in  presence.     So  the  English 

which  he  has  such  a  matchless  talent—  civil  war  arose  when,  facing  and  scorn- 

the  seemingly  facile  but  really  dangerous  fully  hating  one  another,  were  two  im- 

Strokes  of  the  Parliamentary   tactician  possibilities  :    the    prerogative    of    the 

and  party  manager  ^ing  and  the  license  of  the  Cavaliers  on 

Kot  that  he  himself  foresees  danger  the  one  side,  the  hideousness  and  im- 
fromit.  No,  that  is  the  grave  thing.  He  mense  ennui oi  the  Puritans  on  the  other, 
does  not  foresee  danger.  Statesmen  fore-  The  Vendean  war  arose  out  of  a  like 
see,  Mr.  Gladstone  does  not.  He  no  collision  between  two  implacable  impos- 
more  foresees  danger  from  his  Irish  Par-  sibilities  ;  the  old  rigime  and  Jacobin- 
liaroent  than  he  foresaw  that  his  aboli-  ism.  Here  lies  the  danger  of  civil  war 
tion  of  the  Irish  Church  would  not  con-  in  Ireland,  if  the  situation  cannot  find 
ciliate  Catholic  sentiment  \a  Ireland,  or  rational  treatment ;  Protestant  ascend- 
that  his  Land  Act  would  not  conciliate  ency  is  impossible,  but  the  Ulster  men 
the  Irish  peasant.  He  has  no  foresight  will  not  let  bunglers,  in  removing  it, 
because  he  has  no  insight.  With  all  his  drag  them  down  to  a  lower  civilization 
admirable  gifts  he  has  little  more  real  in-  without  a  struggle.  Nay,  the  like  danger 
sight  than  the  rank  and  file  of  his  Liberal  exists  for  England  itself.  Change  we 
niajority,  people  who  think  that  if  men  must ;  but  if  &  Liberal  party  with  no  in- 
very  much  want  a  thing  they  ought  to  sight,  led  by  a  victorious  manager  who 
have  it,  and  that  Mr.  Fox's  dictum  makes  is  no  statesman,  brings  us  to  failure  and 
this  certain.  It  is  this  confiding  major-  chaos,  the  existing  England  will  not  let 
ity  under  this  unforeaeeing  leader  which  itself  be  ruined  without  a  struggle, 
makes  me  tremble.  Will  anything  ever  Therefore  at  the  present  time  that 
awaken  cither  the  leader  or  the  follow-  need  for  us,  on  which  I  have  so  often 
ers  to  a  sense  of  danger?  When  the  and  so  vainly  insisted,  to  let  our  minds 
vessel  of  State  is  actually  grinding  on  have  free  and  fair  play,  no  longer  to  de- 
the  rocks,  wilt  Mr.  Gladstone  be  still  ceive  ourselves,  to  brush  aside  the  clap- 
cheerfully  devising  fresh  strokesof  man-  trap  and  ficlionsof  our  public  and  party 
agement ;  and,  when  not  engaged  in  ap-  life,  to  be  lucid,  to  get  at  the  plain  sim- 
plauding  liim,  will  Mr.  Illingworth  be  pie  truth,  to  see  things  as  they  really 
still  prattling  about  disestablishment  and  are,  becomes  more  urgent,  more  the  one 
Mr,  Stansfeld  about  contagious  disease  ?  thing  needful  for  us,  than  ever.      That 

I  have  long  been  urging  "that  the  sentence  of  Butler,  which  I  have  more 

per  form  a  nee  of  our  Liberals  was  far  less  than  once  quoted  in  past  times,  acquires 

valuable  than  they  supposed,  that  their  now  a  heightened,  an  almost  awful  sig- 

doings  wanted  more  of  simple  and  sincere  nificance.      "Things  are  what  they  are, 

thought  to  direct  them,  and  that  by  their  and  the  consequences  of  them  wiii  be  what 

actual  practice,  however  prosperous  they  they  will  be;  why  then  should  we  desire  to 

might  fancy  themselves,  they  could  not  be  deceived  f   The  laws  which  govern  the 

really  succeed."   But  now  they  do  really  course   of  human   affairs,  which  make 

seem  to  have  done  what  the  puzzled  for-  this  thing  salutary  to  a  nation  and  that 

eigners  imagine  England  altogether  has  thing  pernicious,  are  not  of  our  making 

done — to  have  reached  thenadir.     They  or  under  our  power.     Our  wishing  and 

have  shown  us  about  the  worst  that  a  asserting  can  avail  nothing  against  them, 

parly  of  movement  can  do,  when  that  Lord  Ripon's  calling  Mr.  Gladstone's 

party  is  bounded    and   backward   and  antecedents  glorious  cannot  make  (hem 

without  insight,  and  is  led  by  a  manager  other  than  what  they  are — Parliament- 

of  astounding  skill  and  energy,  but  him-  ary  victories,  but  a  statesman's  failures, 

self  without  insight  likewise.     The  dan-  Mr.  Morley's  "  great  triumph"  in  the 

ger  of  our  situation  is  so  grave  that  it  election  of  "  3,^0  Liberal  members,  more 

can  hardly  be  exaggerated.     People  are  or  less,  who  without  excessive  arrogance 

shocked  at  even  the  mention  of  the  con-  may  be  taken  to  be  the  best  men  in  the 

tingency  of  civil  war.     But  the  danger  way  of  intelligence   and  honesty  that 
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the  Liberal  party  can  produce,"  cannot  land,  it  is  said,  has  pledged  herself ;  lo 

make  the  Liberal  party,  both  in  and  out  secure  the  Irish  landowners  and  to  pre- 

of  Parliament,  other  than  what  it  is — a  vent  the  scandal  and  peril  of  Catholic 

party  o(  bounded  and  backward  mind,  supremacy  in  Ireland, 
without  insight.    Deluders  and  deluded,        As  lo  Catholicism,  it  has  been  the  great 

the  utterers  of  these  phrases  may  fancy  stone  of  stumbling  to  us  in  Ireland,  and 

them   solid  while  they  utter  them,  the  so  it  will  continue  to  be  while  we  treat 

hearers  while  they  hear  them.     But  solid  it    inequitably.     Mr.    Gladstone's    Bill 

they  cannot  make  them  ;  and  it  is  not  treats  it  inequitably.  His  Bill  withholds 

on  the  thing  being  asserted  and  believed,  from  the  Irish  the  power  to  endow,  or 

but  on  its  being  really  true  or  false,  that  establish   Catholicism.     That,    he  well 

our  welfare  turns.  knows,  is  the  one  exception   which  his 

Whatever  may  be  the  faults  of  the  Liberal  followers  make  to  their  rule. 
Liberal  party,  "  the  Conservative  party  borrowed  from  Mr.  Fox,  that  if  men 
at  any  rate,  '  says  Mr.  Bradlaugh,  "  is  very  much  wish  to  do  a  thing  we  should 
blind  ;"  and  here,  too,  of  course  there  let  them  do  it.  To  endow  Catholicism 
is  danger.  The  Conservative  party  is  they  must  not  be  permitted,  however 
the  party  of  stability  and  permanence,  much  they  may  wish  it.  That  provision 
the  party  of  resistance  to  change  ;  and  alone  would  be  fatal  to  any  sincere  and 
when  the  Liberal  party,  the  party  of  lasting  gratitude  in  Ireland  for  Mr. 
movement,  moves  unwise  and  dangerous  Gladstone's  measure.  If  his  mensure  is 
changes,  recourse  will  naturally  be  had,  defeated  it  would  be  fatal  to  repeat  his 
by  sensible  men,  to  the  Conservative  mistake.  Why  should  not  the  majority 
parly.  After  all,  our  country  as  it  is,  in  Ireland  be  suffered  to  endow  and  es- 
as  the  past  has  made  it,  as  it  stands  tablish  its  religion  just  as  much  as  in 
there  before  us,  is  something ;  it  is  England  or  Scotland  ?  It  is  precisely 
precious,  it  shall  not  lightly  be  imperilled  one  of  those  cases  where  the  provincial 
by  the  b^ingling  work  of  rash  hands,  legislatures  should  have  the  power  to  do 
Burke  from  such  a  motive  threw  himself  as  they  think  proper.  Mr.  Whitbread's 
on  the  Conservative  forces  in  this  coun-  "  thoughtful  Americans  "  will  tell  him 
try  to  resist  Jacobinism.  But  no  solu-  that  in  the  United  States  there  is  this 
tion  of  the  problems  of  national  life  is  power,  although  to  the  notions  and  prac- 
to  be  reached  by  resting  on  those  forces  tice  of  America,  sprung  out  of  the  loins 
absolutely.  Burke  would  have  been  Far  of  Nonconformity,  religious  establish- 
more  edifying  for  us  to-day  if  he  had  ments  are  unfamiliar.  But  even  in  this 
rested  on  them  less  absolutely.  What  has  century,  I  think,  Connecticut  had  an 
been  said  of  the  urgent  need  of  seeing  established  Congregational  Church,  and 
things  as  they  really  are  is  of  general  ap-  it  might  have  an  Established  Church 
plication,  and  applies  to  Conservative  ac-  again  to-morrow  if  it  chose.  Ulster 
tion  as  well  as  Liberal.  Ii  Conservative  would  most  certainly  not  establish  Ca- 
action  is  blind,  we  are  undone.  True,  iholicism.  If  it  chose  to  establish  Pres- 
for  the  moment  our  pressing  danger  is  byierianism  it  shoutdbefree  todoso.  If 
just  now  from  the  Liberal  party  and  its  the  Celtic  and  Catholic  provinces  chose 
leader.  If  they  cannot  be  slopped  and  to  establish  Catholicism,  they  should  be 
defeated,  the  thing  is  over,  and  we  need  free  to  do  so.  So  long  as  we  have  two 
not  trouble  ourselves  about  the  Conser-  sets  of  weights  and  measures  in  this 
Talive  party  and  its  blindness.  But  sup-  matter,  one  for  Great  Britain  and  an- 
posing  them  defeated,  the  Conservative  other  for  Ireland,  there  can  never  be 
programme  requires  to  be  treated  just  concord. 

like  the  Liberal,  to  be  surveyed  with  a        The  land  question  presents  most  grave 

resolutely  clear  and  fair  mind.  and    formidable    difficulties,    but    un- 

Now  there  is  always  a  likelihood  that  doubtedly  they  are  not  to  be  got  rid  of 

this  programme  will  be  just  lo  maintain  by  holding  ourselves  pledged  to  make 

things  as  they  are,  and  nothing  further,  the  present  Irish  landlords'  tenure  and 

Already  there  are  symptoms  of  danger  rents  as  secure  as  those  of  a  landlord  in 

in  the  exhortations,  earnestly  made  and  England.     We  ought  not  lo  do  it  if  we 

often  repeated,  to  keep  faith  with  the  could,  and  in  the  long  run  we  could  not 

Irish  proprietor  to  whose  security  Eng-  do  it  if  we  would.     How  greatly  is  a 
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clear  and  fair  mind  needed  here  !  and 
perhaps  such  a  mind  on  such  a  subject 
the  Conservatives,  the  landed  party,  do 
not  easily  attain.  We  have  always  meant 
and  endeavored  to  give  to  the  Irish  land- 
lord the  same  security  that  the  EnRlish 
has.  But  the  thing  is  impossible.  Why  ? 
Because  al  bottom  the  acquiescence  of 
the  community  makes  the  security  of 
property.  The  land-system  of  England 
has,  in  my  opinion,  grave  disadvantages  ; 
but  it  has  this  acquiescence.  It  has  it 
partly  from  the  moderation  of  the  peo- 
ple, but  more  from  the  general  conduct 
and  moderation  of  the  landlords.  If 
many  English  landlords  had  borne  such 
a  reputation  as  that  which  the  first  Lord 
Lonsdale,  for  instance,  acquired  for 
himself  in  the  north,  the  English  landed 
system  would  not  have  had  this  acquies- 
cence. In  Scotland  it  has  it  in  a  less 
degree,  and  is  therefore  less  secure  ; 
and,  whatever  the  Duke  of  Argyll  may 
think,  deservedly.  Let  him  consult  the 
Tory  Johnson  for  the  past,  and  weigh, 
as  to  the  present,  the  fact  that  Mr. 
Winans  is  possible-  But  it  has  it  in  a 
considerable  degree,  though  in  a  lower 
degree  than  England.  Ireland  has  it  in 
the  degree  lo  be  expected  from  its  his- 
tory of  confiscation,  penal  laws,  ab- 
senteeism— that  is  to  say,  hardly  at  all. 
And  we  are  bound  in  good  faith,  we  are 
pledged  to  obtain,  by  force  if  necessary, 
for  the  Irish  landlord  the  acquiescence 
and  security  which  in  England  come 
naturally  !  We  are  bound  to  do  it  for 
a  landed  system  where  the  landowners 
have  been  a  class  with  whom,  in  Burke's 
words,  "  the  melancholy  and  invidious 
title  of  grantees  of  confiscation  was  a 
favorite  ;''  who  ''  would  not  let  Time 
draw  his  oblivious  veil  over  the  unpleas- 
ant means  by  which  their  domains  were 
acquired  ;"  who"  abandoned  all  pretext 
of  the  general  good  of  the  community"  ! 
But  there  has  been  great  improvement, 
you  say  :  the  present  landowners  give 
ID  general  little  cause  for  complaint. 
Absenteeism  has  continued,  but  ah  1 
even  if  the  improvement  had  been  ten 
times  greater  than  it  has,  Butler's 
memorable  and  stern  sentence  would 
still  be  true  :  "  Real  information  is  in 
many  cases  of  no  avail  at  all  toward  pre- 
venting the  miseries  annexed  to  folly 
exceeding  a  certain  degree.     There  is  a 
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certain  bound  of  misbehavior,  which 
being  transgressed,  there  remains  no 
place  for  repentance  in  the  natural  course 
of  things.'  But  a  class  of  altogether 
new  and  innocent  owners  has  arisen. 
Alas  \  every  one  who  has  bought  land 
in  Irelatid  has  bought  it  with  a  lien  of 
Nemesis  upon  it.  It  is  of  no  use  deceiv- 
ing ourselves.  To  make  the  landowner 
in  the  Celtic  and  Catholic  parts  of  Ire- 
land secure  as  (he  English  landowner  is 
impossible  for  us. 

What  is  possible  is  to  bear  our  part  in 
his  loss  ;  for  loss  he  must  incur.  He 
must  incur  loss  for  folly  and  misbe- 
havior, whether  on  his  own  part  or  on 
that  of  his  predecessors,  exceeding  a  cer- 
tain degree.  But  most  certainly  we 
ought  to  share  his  loss  with  him.  For 
when  complaints  were  addressed  to  Eng- 
land, "  the  double  name  of  the  com- 
plainants," says  Burke,  "  Irish  and 
Papist  (it  would  be  hard  to  say  which 
singly  was  the  more  odious),  shut  up 
the  hearts  of  every  one  against  them." 
All  classes  in  Great  Britain  are  guilty  in 
this  matter ;  perhaps  the  middle  class, 
ihe  stronghold  of  Protestant  prejudice, 
most.  And,  therefore,  though  the  Irish 
landlords  can,  I  think,  be  now  no  more 
maintained  than  were  the  planters,  yet 
to  some  extent  this  country  is  bound  to 
indemnify  them  as  it  did  the  planters. 
They  must  choose  between  making  their 
own  terms  with  their  own  community, 
or  making  them  with  the  Imperial  Parlia- 
ment In  the  latter  case,  part  of  their 
indemnity  should  be  contributed  by  Ire- 
land, part,  most  certainly,  by  ourselves. 
Loss  they  must,  however,  expect  to 
suffer,  the  landowners  of  the  Celtic  and 
Catholic  provinces  at  any  rate.  To  this 
the  English  Conservatives,  whatever  nat- 
ural sympathy  and  compassion  they  may 
entertain  for  them,  must  clearly  make  up 
their  minds- 

On  the  reasonableness  of  the  Con- 
servative party  our  best  hope  at  present 
depends.  In  that  nadir  of  Liberalism 
which  we  seem  to  have  reached,  there 
are  not  wanting  some  signs  and  promise 
of  better  things  to  come.  Lord  Rose- 
bery,  with  his  freshness,  spirit,  and  in- 
telligence, one  cannot  but  with  pleasure 
see  at  the  Foreign  Olfice.  Then  the 
action  of  Lord  Hartington  and  Mr. 
Trevelyan  inspires  hope :    that  of  Mr. 
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Chamberlain  inspired  high  hope  at  Erst,  and  they  will  be  belpiDg  to  rear  up  a 
but  presently  his  attitude  seemed  to  be-  Liberalism  of  more  insight  for  the  future, 
come  equivocal.  He  has,  however,  in-  But  is  it  possible,  and  is  there  time  ? 
stincts  of  government — what  M.  Guizot  Will  not  the  great  Parliamentary  man- 
used  to  call  "  the  governmental  mind. "  ager,  with  his  crude  Liberal  party  of  the 
But  the  mass  of  the  great  Liberal  party  present,  sweep  everything  before  him 
has  no  such  instincts;  it  is  crude  and  now?  The  omens  are  not  good.  At 
without  insight.  Yet  for  the  modem  Munich  a  few  weets  ago  I  had  the  honor 
development  of  our  society,  great  to  converse  with  a  wise  and  famous  man, 
changes  are  required,  changes  not  cer-  as  pleasing  as  he  is  learned.  Dr.  Dollin- 
tainly  finding  a  place  in  the  programme  ger.  He  is  an  old  friend  of  Mr.  Glad- 
of  our  Conservatives,  but  not  in  that  of  stone.  Wc  talked  of  Mr.  Gladstone, 
our  Liberals  either.  Because  I  firmly  with  the  interest  and  admiration  which 
believe  in  the  need  of  such  changes,  I  he  deserves,  but  with  misgiving.  His 
have  often  called  myself  a  Liberal  of  the  letter  to  Lord  de  Ycsci  had  just  then 
future.  They  must  come  gradually,  appeared.  "  Does  it  not  remind  you," 
however  ;  we  arc  not  ripe  for  them  yet.  Dr.  DoJlinger  asked  me,  "  of  that  un- 
Whal  we  are  ripe  for,  what  ought  to  be  fortunate  French  ministry  on  the  eve  of 
the  work  of  the  next  few  years,  is  the  the  Revolution,  applying  to  the  nation 
development  of  a.  complete  and  national  for  criticisms  and  suggestions  ?' '  Cer- 
system  of  local  government  for  these  tainly  the  omens  are  not  good.  How- 
islands.  And  in  this  work  all  reason-  ever,  that  best  of  all  omens,  as  Homer 
able  Conservatives  may  heartily  bear  calls  it,  ourselves  to  do  our  part  for  our 
part  with  all  reasonable  Liberals.  That  country,  is  in  our  own  power.  The  cir- 
is  the  work  for  the  immediate  future,  cumstances  are  such  that  desponding  and 
and  besides  its  own  great  importance,  it  melancholy  thoughts  cannot  be  banished 
offers  us  a  respite  from  burning  ques-  entirely.  After  all,  we  may  sometimes 
tions  which  wc  are  not  ripe  to  treat,  be  tempted  to  say  mournfully  to  our- 
and  a  basis  of  union  for  all  good  men.  selves,  nations  do  not  go  on  forever. 
The  development  of  the  working  class  In  the  immense  procession  of  ages,  what 
amongst  us  follows  the  development  of  countless  communities  have  arisen  and 
the  middle.  But  development  for  our  sunk  unknown,  and  even  the  mast  fam- 
bonnded  and  backward  middle  class  can  ous  nation,  perhaps,  is  only  for  its  day. 
be  gained  only  by  their  improved  educa-  Human  nature  will  have  in  dark  hours 
tion  and  by  the  practice  of  a  rational,  its  haunting  apprehensions  of  this  kind. 
large,  and  elevating  system  of  local  gov-  But  till  the  fall  has  actually  come,  no 
emment.  The  reasonableness  and  co-  firm  English  mind  will  consent  to  believe 
operation  of  the  Conservatives  are  of  the  fall  that  it  is  inevitable,  and  of 
needed  to  attain  this  system.  By  rea-  "  the  ancient  and  inbred  integrity,  piety, 
sonableness,  by  co-operation  with  rea-  good-nature,  and  good-humor  of  the 
sonable  Liberals,  they  have  it  in  their  English  people,"  that  their  place  in  the 
power  to  do  two  good  things  :  they  can  world  will  know  them  no  more.  —  TAe 
keep  off  many  dangers  in  the  present.  Nineteenth  Century. 
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The  inheritance  of  parental  or  ances-  requiring  not  special  means  of  research, 
tral  qualities  of  body  and  mind  is  a  fact  but  lying  open  to  the  common  observa- 
which  has  been  taken  notice  of  by  all  tion  of  all  the  world,  the  common  ex- 
peoples  in  all  times.  It  may  justly  be  perience  of  the  race  is  wiser  than  the 
called  an  induction  of  universal  experi-  experience  of  any  individual,  however 
ence,  and  in  that  chancter  have  as  uncommon  he  may  be.  Are  not  the 
much  weight  ascribed  to  it  as  a  modem  proverbs  of  a  people  for  the  most  part 
scientific  observation  ;  for  in  a  matter  more  pregnant   with  wisdom  than  the 
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lucubrations  of  its  most  ingenious  phi- 
losophers ? 

It  would   be  supwifluous  to  adduce 
proof  of  the  general  recognition  of  a 
law  of  heredity  ;  they  are  to   be  met 
with  everywhere — in  prophets,  proverbs, 
and  poets ;  for  example,   in  what  the 
Bible   says  was   a  proverb    in   Israel, 
"  When   the    fathers  have  eaten  sour 
grapes  the  children's  teeth  are  set  on 
edge  ;"    in   the    well-known    and    well- 
worn  quotation  from  Horace  : — 
'■  Fortes  creantur  fortibus,  el  bonis 
Esi  in  juvencls  esl  in  equis  patram 
Virtus,  oec  imbellem  feroces 
Progeneraot  acquilae  columbam  ; " 

and  lastly  in  these  lines  from  Goethe's 

Ipkigenia  :— 

"  Wohl  dem  der  seiner  Vater  gero  Kedeolie, 
Det  froh  von  ihren  Thacen,  ibrer  GrfMse, 
Den  Horer  unierhiU  und  still  sicti  Ireuend 
An's  Ende  dieser  schOnen  Reihe  sich 
Grschlossen  stehl  !     Denn  es  erzeogi  nicht 

gleich 
Ein  Hausden  Halbgotl  noch  das  Ungeheuer  : 
Erst  eiae  Reibe  Beset  Oder  Guier 
Bringc    endlich   das    Enisetzen,   btingi  die 

Frfudc 
Der  Welt  hervor."* 

The  aim  of  modern  scientific  inquiry 
is  to  obtain  an  exact  l^nowledge  of  the 
ways  of  heredity,  but  it  must  be  con- 
fessed that  very  Utile  has  been  done  yet 
to  trace  them  exactly.  They  remain  in 
a  very  nebulous  state,  yielding  ample 
warrant  for  surprise  that  so  little  is 
known  definitely  about  a  tendency  that 
has  been  known  so  long.  What  has 
been  done  is  mainly  to  collect  and  re- 
cord some  very  striking  instances  of  he- 
reditary action  both  in  health  and  dis- 
ease, and  in  doing  so  to  bring  into  full 
relief  the  question.  Why,  such  things 
being  so,  are  they  not  always  so  ? 
Moreover,  not  a  little  has  been  done  to 
demonstrate  that  the  action  of  heredity 
in  the  determination  of  mental  and 
moral  qualities  is  more  definite,  con- 
stant, and  deep-reaching  than  it  was 
thought  to  be  at  one  time.  Up  to  a  re- 
cent dale  the  common  notion  was,  that 

*  Hon  blest  is  he  who  his  progenitors 

With  pride  remembers,  to  the  listener  tells 
The  story  of  iheir  gieatneas,  of  their  deeds. 
And  silently  rejoicing,  sees  himself 
The  latest  link  of  this  illustrious  chain  ! 
For  seldom  does  the  selfsame  stock  produce 
The  monster  and  the  demigod  :  a  line 
Of  good  or  e(il  ushers  in  al  last 
The  glory  or  the  terror  of  the  world. 
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the  mind,  as  a  spiritual  essence,  divinely 
inspired  in  man,  lay  quite  outside  ma- 
terial laws  of  any  sort ;  all  persons 
being  supposed  to  have  pretty  equal 
menial  capacities  naturally,  and  the  ac- 
tual differences  of  intellectual  stature 
being  ascribed  to  differences  of  educa- 
tion and  circumstances.  Not  many  per- 
sons think  that  now.  But  it  is  slill  a 
common  notion  that  all  persons  are 
equally  good  by  nature,  and  might  be 
equally  good  actually,  if  they  had  the 
will  to  be  so  ;  that  it  is  not  any  one's 
misfortune,  but  the  fault  of  his  lapsing 
free-will,  when  he  is  not  the  good  creat- 
ure which  he  could  and  should  be. 

The  notion  of  equal  capacities  of 
goodness  in  all  persons  is  contradicted 
positively  by  the  facts  of  heredity,  which 
prove  plainly  that  men  are  born  with  all 
degrees  of  moral  capacities  and  inca- 
pacities, and  some  of  them  destitute  in 
that  respect,  just  as  they  are  bom  with 
all  degrees  of  intellectual  capacities,  and 
some  of  them  with  none  at  all.  Moral 
idiocy  is  no  less  certain  a  fact  than  in- 
tellectual idiocy.  As  no  one  can  by 
taking  thought  add  one  cubit  to  bis 
bodily  stature,  so  no  one  can  by  taking 
thought  add  one  cubit  to  his  natural 
mental  stature.  Everybody  testifies  of 
his  forefathers  in  the  potentialities  and 
dispositions  of  his  mind  as  certainly  as 
in  his  bodily  pblenlialities  and  disposi- 
tions ;  and  it  is  no  more  possible  to  ob- 
tain grapes  from  thorns  or  figs  from 
thistles  in  the  moral  than  in  the  vege- 
table world.  An  amiable  belief  in  in- 
nate human  goodness  ought  not  to  pre- 
vent a  prudent  person  liom  marking 
with  a  black  note  of  interrogation  the 
most  seemingly  virtuous  person  whose 
breed  was  morally  bad  ;  for  it  is  only 
too  probable  that  the  strain  of  a  fit  temp- 
tation will  reveal  the  fundamental  flaw 
in  his  nature. 

Although  a  study  of  the  facts  of  he- 
redity in  a  scientific  way  is  a  quite  re- 
cent undertaking,  and  has  not  yet 
yielded  much  fruit,  the  inquiry  affords 
fair  promise  of  useful  gains  in  the  future, 
gains  not  to  the  educator  alone,  but  to 
all  those  who  would  breed  a  good  race 
of  men.  All  the  world  perceives  plainly 
that  animals  are  not  bred  well  or  ill  by 
accident ;  breeders  of  stock  notoriously 
take  the  greatest  pains  so  to  select 
parents  as  to  obtain  the  qualities  which 
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they  wish  (o  have  in  the  ofispn'ng  ;  but  back  for  twenty-two  years,  had  ex- 
human  beings  entirely  fail  to  reali»  tremely  difiereot  temperaments,  albeit 
that  simitar  laws  rule  tn  their  bieed-  after  their  deaths  their  blood  vessels 
ings,  or  if  they  acknowledge  the  theory  were  found  to  communicate,  so  that  the 
in  words,  habitually  lose  sight  of  it  in  same  blood  served  tbem.  The  so-called 
practice,  being  content  to  leave  their  Siamese  twins,  again,  who  died  a  few 
own  breedings  to  chance-  Such  vastly  years  ago,  did  not  live  happily  together 
superior  beings  as  they  are,  for^  whom  to  the  end  of  their  days  ;  one  gave  way 
the  whole  creation  has  groaned  intra-  todrinking,  therebydisturbingmuch  the 
vail  from  the  beginning  until  now,  they  other's  comfort ;  and  they  quarrelled  so 
hold  nature  to  be  charged  with  the  re-  much  on  that  account,  and  because  they 
spoDsibilily  of  taking  care  that  they  do  took  opposite  views  of  the  American 
not  degenerate.  It  was  an  exaggerated  civil  war,  that  they  were  earnestly  eager 
exemplification  only  of  this  inconsis-  to  hare  a  separation  of  bodies  and  con- 
tency  which  was  presented  by  the  gentle-  suited  eminent  surgeons  on  the  subject. 
man,  mentioned  by  one  author,  who  There  is  always-then  a  principle  of 
was  "  so  deeply  interested  in  the  doc-  variation  at  work  in  breeding,  contest- 
trine  of  crossing,  that  every  hour  of  bis  iog  the  ground,  as  it  were,  with  a  prin- 
life  was  devoted  to  the  improvement  of  ciple  of  heredity,  the  effects  of  which 
a  race  of  bantam  fowls  and  curious  are  so  great  sometimes  that  resemblances 
pigeons,  and  who  yet  married  a  mad  are  hidden  or  overborne  entirely.  The 
woman,  whom  he  confined  in  a  garret,  union  between  two  persons  may  be  com- 
and  by  whom  he  had  insane  progeny."  pared  in  that  respect  to  combinations  in 
It  is  certainly  easier  to  breed  a  par-  chemistry,  when  the  products  exhibit 
ticular  variety  of  pigeons  than  to  breed  widely  different  properties  from  those 
aparticutar  varietyof children.  Pigeons  of  the  combining  elements.  Now  as  the 
ran  in  more  simple  grooves  of  heredity  ;  human  body  is  the  most  complex  or- 
they  do  not  put  forth  so  many  varia-  ganic  substance  in  the  world — the  most 
tions  as  human  beings  do  ;  it  is  easier,  compounded  mass  in  nature,  as  Bacon 
therefore,  with  (hem  to  predict  and  ob-  calls  it — it  affords  infinite  scope  for 
tain  results.  In  man,  complex  organic  modifications,  neutralizations,  and  vari- 
being  as  he  is,  the  law  of  inherilance  of  aiions  of  qualities  ;  and  the  reasons  are 
like  qualities  is  largely  modified  by  obvious  why  we  cannot  predict  results, 
laws  of  variation.  The  son  is  not  the  Countless  variations  may  occur  in  each 
image  of  his  father,  or  of  his  mother,  case.  No  two  voices,  no  two  faces  are 
nor  is  be  a  simple  mixture  of  their  qual-  exactly  alike  ;  it  is  probable  (hat  no  two 
ities,  as  he  would  l>e  were  the  whole  persons  cough  or  blow  their  noses  in  ex- 
business  one  of  simple  inheritance —  aclly  the  same  way.  and  that  a  man 
that  is,  of  like  begetting  its  like.  It  is  might  be  known  by  his  sneeze  if  minute 
not  possible  to  predict  what  will  be  the  enough  attention  were  given  to  ils 
exact  mental  qualities  and  bodily  feat-  special  character.  Most  of  these  vari- 
ures  of  the  child  of  two  persons  whose  ations  die  with  the  individual,  but  some 
characters  are  known  very  well,  nor  so  of  them,  meeting  with  fit  surroundings 
much  as  to  (ell  what  its  sex  will  be.  and  being  fostered  thereby,  are  propa- 
Solomon,  wisest  of.  men,  did  not  (rust  gated  from  one  generation  to  another, 
his  wisdom  to  decide  the  quarrel  be-  and  become  fixed  qualities  of  the  family 
tween  the  two  women  about  the  child  stock.  For  the  qualities  of  the  stock 
which  each  claimed  as  hers  by  its  re-  are  deeper  and  more  stable  than  those 
semblance  to  the  one  or  the  other,  of  the  individual,  and  the  qualities  of 
Again,  twins,  although  sometimes  ludi-  '  the  species  deeper  and  more  stable  than 
crously  like  in  features  and  characters,  those  of  the  family.  The  law  of  hered- 
are  very  unlike  in  other  cases ;  while  ity  is  most  evident  in  the  preservation 
the  child  which  resembles  one  parent  in  of  the  characters  of  the  species,  the  law 
bodily  features  may  not  resemble  it  in  of  variation  in  the  determination  of  in- 
mental  character.  Nor  have  the  halves  dividual  characters. 
td  double  monsters  always  similar  dis-  While  noting  these  two  streams  of 
positions.  The  Hungarian  twin  sisters  tendency  in  human  breeding — the  one 
(hat  lived  united  by  the  bottom  of  the  marking  lines  of  heredity  whereby  the 
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person  is  more  or  less  like  his  parents,  the  which  take  place  naturally  at  particular 

othermarkinglinesof  variation  n-hereby  epochs  of  tiFe ;  by  the  intimate  bodily 

he  is  more  or  less  unlike  them — it  is  im-  changes  that  are  induced  by  the  disturb- 

portant  to  note  that  manifest  differences  ing  effects  of  such  abnormal  events  as 

often  hide  a  dormant,  deep-lying  same-  fevers  or  other  illnesses;  by  the  outer 

ness,  which  is  vaguely  felt  when  it  can-  stimuli  of  particular  circumstances    of 

not  be  actually  defined.     The  laW  of  life.     Thus  it  is  a  familiar  observation 

heredity  is  in  latent,  albeit  not  in  patent,  that   a   person   whose  likeness    to    his 

action.     Let    the    unlikeness    between  mother  is  more  apparent  at  one  period 

two  brothers  be  so  great  that  they  look  of  life  becomes  more  like  his  father  at 

more  like  strangers  than  brothers,  and  another  period,  or  that  a  paternal  qual- 

the  likeness  between  two  strangers  so  ity  which  had  never  been  noticed  in  a 

close  that  they  look  like  brothers,  we  daughter  at  all  is  plainly  evident  in  her 

nevertheless  feel  instinctively,  when  we  after  the  climacteric  change  ;    or    that 

come   to  speak    or  deal  closely    with  the  stimulus  of  a  great  crisis  in  a  per- 

them,  the  essential  identity  which  there  son's  life  brings  out  ancestral  qualities 

is  beneath  differences  in  the  brothers,  of  which  up  to  that  time  he  was  thought 

and  the  essential  difference  which  there  destitute. 

is  beneath  hkeness  in  the  strangers.  It  These  then  are  the  obvious  lessons 
is  a  common  observation  that  a  particu-  which  a  study  of  heredity  teaches, 
lar  quality  of  the  parent  shall  be  absent  namely,  the  inheritance  of  like  qualities, 
in  the  child,  but  shall  show  itself  in  a  the  combination  to  produce  different 
very  exact  way  in  the  grandchild  ;  or,  qualities  or  variations,  and  the  suspen- 
again,  that  the  quality  of  an  uncle,  or  of  sion  or  dormancy  of  qualities  which 
a  much  more  distant  relative,  shall  come  may  become  active  on  a  particular  oc- 
out  in  a  most  striking  way  in  the  child  casion  in  the  individual  life  or  in  a  sub- 
whose  parents  showed  no  trace  of  it.  sequent  generation.  Observation  of  dis- 
This  latency  or  dormancy  of  ancestral  eased  states  appears  to  prove,  as  might 
qualities  that  afterwards  wake  again  to  theoretically  be  anticipated,  that  the 
open  activity — which  is  known  as  Atav-  conclusions  are  of  pathological  as  well 
ism— is  proof  that  the  effect  of  the  union  as  of  physiological  value. 
of  two  persons  may  be  to  hold  special  If  any  one  would  know  whether  he  is 
qualities  of  each  other  in  a  soit  of  neu-  likely  to  live  long  or  to  die  soon,  let 
tralization  or  check,  released  from  which  him  inquire  whether  old  age  runs  in  his 
they  show  themselves  again,  just  as  an  family  or  not,  for  the  good  tissues  of 
element  in  a  chemical  compound  ex-  long  life  are  apt  to  be  hereditary,  and 
hibits  its  own  properties  agam  as  soon  he  may  commit  a  great  many  excesses 
as  it  is  free.  Hence  it  is  that  everybody  or  other  errors- without  killing  himself  if 
may  learn  more  of  the  deep  foundations  he  comes  of  a  long-lived  stock.  In  like 
of  his  character — of  what  be  is  essen-  manner  he  may  get  much  help  towards 
tially  and  is  capable  of  becoming — by  the  a  knowledge  of  the  diseases  to  which  he 
study  of  his  relations  than  he  will  by  is  prone,  and  which  excesses  or  other 
the  most  scrupulously  minute  self-  errors  are  likely  to  light  up,  by  inquit- 
inspection  ;  for  he  may  observe  in  one  ing  what  diseases  bis  forefathers  or  kins- 
or  anotherof  them  the  full  development  folk  suffered  or  died  from.  Some  dis- 
of  what  lies  dormant  in  him,  hidden  and  eases  are  notoriously  reckoned  to  be 
indiscernible — the  actual  outcome  of  directly  hereditary  in  like  kind,  for  ex- 
the  deep-lying  potentialities  of  the  family  ample,  epilepsy,  phthisis,  insanity.  When 
stock.  That  is  the  way  to  get  pregnant  a  person  has  one  of  them  we  are  not  at 
hints  to  a  true  self-knowledge,  a  knowl-'  all  surprised  to  learn  that  his  father  or 
edge  of  the  aptitudes  which  may  help  mother  had  it ;  indeed,  we  are  apt  to 
and  of  the  tendencies  that  may  betray  treat  the  discovery  as  a  sufficient  ax- 
on the  occasions  of  critical  strain  in  life,  planation,  and  to  think  that  no  more 
These  hidden  qualities,  although  they  need  be  said.  But  it  is  not  really  an 
sometimes  remain  dormant  through  life,  explanation  ;  it  is  merely  an  indication 
may  be  stirred  into  open  development  of  the  direction  in  which  the  exact  ex- 
by  various  causes,  for  example,  by  the  planation  has  yet  to  be  sought.  If  it 
shocks  of  the   constitutional    changes  be  a  sufficient  explanation,  how  does  it 
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happen  that  all  ihe  children  or  ihe  same  pens  that  one  child,  aided  by  propitious 
unsound  father  or  mother  do  not  suffer  surroundings,  collects,  concentrates,  and 
in  the  same  way  ?  How  is  it  that  twins,  develops  into  some  form  of  jjenius  the 
living  under  the  same  conditions,  have  erratic  forces  which  carry  another  child, 
not  always,  as  now  and  then  they  have,  not  so  favored  by  its  circumstances,  into 
the  same  diseases  at  the  same  ages  ?  In  the  vagaries  of  insanity.  In  like  man- 
calling  a  disease  hereditary  it  is  not  ner,  it  is  not  by  any  means  certain  that 
really  meant  chat  the  disease  itself  is  Bc-  all  the  children  of  a  phthisical  parent 
tually  inherited  by  the  offspring,  who  in  will  have  phthisis.  And  as  regards 
that  case  wonld  be  born  with  it ;  what  epilepsy,  although  it  certainly  runs  in 
is  meant  is  that  the  latter  inherits  a  cei-  families  in  a  very  striking  way,  only 
tain  organic  constitution,  which,  being  one  person  perhaps  in  a  generation  is 
likely  to  undergo  that  pathological  de-  struck  by  it.  Cancer  is  popularly  be- 
velopmentin  theordtnarycircumstanccs  lieved  to  be  a  distinctly  hereditat7  dis- 
of  life,  is  therefore  described  as  a  con-  ease,  but  so  uncertain  and  irregular  is 
stitutional  predisposition  or  tendency  to  its  transmission,  if  it  be,  that  some 
the  disease.  We  do  not  in  the  least  medical  authorities  doubt  or  even  deny 
know  what  is  the  intimate  nature  of  the  that  it  is  so.  In  all  these  cases,  how- 
predisposition,  but  we  know  that  it  may  ever,  it  is  proper  to  take  dueaccount  of 
be  greater  or  less  In  different  persons,  the  before-mentioned  fact,  that  a  dis- 
and  that  it  is  thought  to  be  so  great  in  ease-tendency  which  is  latent  or  dor- 
the  cases  of  the  diseases  mentioned,  and  mant  at  one  period  of  life  or  throughout 
so  likely  to  be  transmitted  to  children,  the  whole  life  of  the  individual  may 
as  to  be  a  serious  objection,  if  not  an  undergo  actual  development  at  a  partic- 
actual  bar,  to  marriage.  Those  who,  ular  physiological  epoch,  or  on  occasion 
having  fallen  in  love,  are  aware  of  the  of  a  great  bodily  crisis  from  some  other 
existence  of  them  in  their  families  are  cause  (almost  at  the  same  time  in  twins, 
therefore  not  a  little  troubled  sometimes  sometimes)  ;  and  that  a  tendency  which 
with  scruples  of  conscience,  and  anxi-  is  latent  or  dormant  in  one  generation 
ously  ask  medical  advice  whether  they  may  show  itself  actively  in  the  next  gen- 
shall  marry  or  not.  In  the  end  they  eration.  Herein  we  recognize  the 
commonly  marry,  whatever  the  advice  pathological  parallel  of  the  physiological 
given  them,  having  persuaded  them-  dormancy  of  qualities  which, was  pre- 
selves  that  the  epilepsy  was  not  real  viously  taken  notice  of ;  disease-tenden- 
epilepsy,  but  a  form  of  strong  hysteria  ;  cies,  like  parental  characters  of  mind 
thai  the  lung-mischief  was  not  coostitu-  and  body,  are  held  in  check  or  actually 
tional  phthisis,  but  the  accidental  con-  neutralized. 

sequence  of  a  neglected  cold  ;  that  the  Of  the  direct  inheritance  of  morbid 
insanity  was  not  the  outcome  of  family  qualities  of  like  kind,  suicide  yields  the 
degeneracy,  but  an  incidental  effect  of  most  decided  examples.  It  is,  indeed, 
a  blow  on  the  head,  which  was  thought  striking  and  startling  to  observe  how 
nothing  of  at  the  time.  Would  the  earth  strong  the  suicidal  twnt  is  apt  to  be  in 
ever  have  been  peopled  had  cool  reason  those  who  have  inherited  it,  and  how 
been  potent  enough  to  quench  the  hot  seemingly  trivial  a  cause  will  stir  it  into 
passion  of  love  ?  action.  Persons  afflicted  by  it  will 
la  such  case  there  is  always  this  to  sometimes  put  an  end  to  themselves  on 
be  said  in  defence  of  marriage— that  the  the  occasion  of  a  petty  contrariety,  or 
inheritance  of  a  disease-tendency,  how-  when  they  are  a  little  out  of  sorts  ;  and 
ever  likely,  is  not  invariable.  One  child  with  almost  as  little  concern  as  if  Ihey 
may  have  it  and  another  be  free  from  were  only  taking  a  short  journey.  Pub- 
it.  It  is  a  very  rare  thing  for  all  the  lie  feeling  is  much  shocked,  as  if  some- 
children  of  an  insane  parent  to  become  thing  very  unnatural  had  happened, 
insane ;  indeed,  it  seems  sometimes  as  when  a  child  of  eight  or  nine  years  of 
if  the  child  which  falls  a  victim  drains  age  commits  suicide,  and  is  prone  to 
off  the  taint  for  that  generation,  like  a  rush  to  the  hasty  conclusion  that  so 
sort  of  scape-goat  sent  out  into  the  wil-  fearful  an  act  would  never  have  been 
derness,  so  that  the  other  children  done  by  so  young  a  child  unless  it  had 
escape.  Nay,  more,  it  sometimes  hap-  been  subjected  to  very  cruel  treatment. 
Haw  Sbubs.— Vol.  XLIV.,  No.  i  3  111     V,7t.KIVIC 
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The  real  Iruth  communly  is  that  the  act  of  different  parental  disease  tendencies 
is  done  for  a  cause  that  seems  utterly  and  disease- immunities.  And  not  of 
inadequate  ;  perhaps  because  his  master  disease- tendencies  only  of  the  same  kind 
inflicted  a  slight  punishment,  or  because  as  the  parent  has.  If  a  child  have  a 
bis  father  scolded  him,  or  because  his  disease  unlike  that  which  either  parent 
mother  refused  to  let  him  go  to  a  school-  had,  it  may  nevertheless  owe  it  to  them  ; 
treat.  But  if  the  child's  family  history  for  there  is  abundant  reason  to  believe 
be  inquired  into,  it  will  usually  be  found  that  variations  may  occur  in  morbid 
that  a  line  of  suicide,  or  of  melancholic  heredity,  just  as  they  do  physiologically, 
depression  with  suicidal  tendency,  runs  What  are  the  morbid  outcomes  of  the 
through  it.  So  it  comes  to  pass  that  a  union  of  a  gouty  and  a  phthisical  dia- 
slight  cause  of  vexation  is  sufficient  to  thesis?  How  is  it  that  diabetes  runs 
Strike  and  make  vibrate  the  fundamental  alternately  or  coincidently  with  insanity 
life-sick  note  of  its  nature.  in  families,  as  it  certainly  seems  some- 
Other  examples  of  this  form  of  hercd-  times  to  do  ?  What  is  Ihc  fit  constitu- 
ity,  of  much  more  morbid  nature  than  lional  tendency  to  neutralize,  in  inter- 
suicide  is,  might  be  given.  Phthisis  is  breeding,  a  predisposition  to  cancer  ? 
a  notorious  instance,  passing  so  directly  How  best  mate  the  person  who  has  con- 
from  parent  to  child  as  to  entail  the  ex-  stitutional  predisposition  to  madness,  so 
tinction  of  a  family  when  it  is  not  neu-  as  to  neutralize  it  in  the  progeny,  or, 
tralized  by  favorable  interbreeding.  For  better  still,  to  convert  it  into  a  good 
such  neutralization,  not  of  phthisis  only  evolutional  variation  ?  Why  and  under 
but  of  other  disease-tendencies,  may  un-  what  conditions  is  it  that  the  epilepsy 
doubtedly  be  effected,  alihough  we  have  of  one  generation  is  transformed  into 
not  at  present  any  knowledge  of  the  the  insanity  of  the  next  generation  ? 
laws  by  which  the  good  result  is  brought  These  and  many  like  questions  in  refer- 
about.  The  fact,  however,  is  certain  ence  to  other  morbid  constitutional 
and  profoundly  significant.  The  union  states  easily  suggest  themselves  for  sys- 
of  two  individuals,  one  of  whom  has  a  tematic  investigation.  When  medical 
marked  disease-tendency  of  a  particular  science  is  able  to  answer  them  precisely, 
kind,  produces  an  organic  constitution  and  to  make  practical  use  of  its  knowl- 
in  which  it  is  held  in  neutralization  or  edge  for  the  prevention  of  disease,  it 
check,  never  showing  itself  in  their  chil-  will  have  achieved  a  work  of  protective 
dren.  It  has  become  a  disease-immu-  hygiene  such  as  the  most  enthusiastic 
nity  for  that  generation.  Did  we  know  sanitarians  hardly  yet  dream  of. 
the  exact  nature  of  the  neutralizing  It  is  an  old  story  that  genius  and 
process,  it  would  no  doubt  be  possible,  madness  are  nearly  allied.  Assuredly 
by  suitable  arrangements  for  subsequent  they  do  often  occur  side  by  side,  or  in 
breeding,  to  get  entirely  rid  of  the  mor-  succession,  in  the  same  families.  The 
bid  tendency  and  to  obtain  a  perfectly  son  or  brother  of  a  person  who  corn- 
sound  slock.  Unfortunately  we  do  not,  mitted  suicide,  or  was  otherwise  disor- 
and  so  are  liable  to  find  the  neutraliza-  dered  mentally,  may  be  a  genius.  It  is 
tion  temporary,  since  it  not  unfre-  no  exaggeration  to  say  that  there  is 
quently  happens  that  the  union  of  the  hardly  ever  a  man  of  genius  who  has 
offspring  which  is  apparently  free  from  not  insanity  ornervous  disorderof  some 
the  disease- tendency,  because  it  is  held  form  in  his  family.  In  order  to  go  mad 
in  check,  with  a  person  who  is  also  ap-  or  to  be  a  genius  the  person  must  be 
parently  free  from  it,  produces  an  or-  original — that  is  to  say,  must  have  a 
ganic  nature  in  which  it  shows  itself  constitutional  dissatisfaction  with  things 
distinctly.  It  is  somehow  made  a  dis-  as  they  are,  and  an  urgent  impulse  to 
ease-aptitude  again.  get  off  the  beaten  tracks  of  thought  and 
Here,  then,  we  perceive  the  opening  feeling  in  which  ninety-nine  persons  out 
of  a  most  interesting  and  fruitful  line  of  a  hundred  go  contentedly  al'  their 
of  medical  inquiry,  not  yet  ever  seri-  lives.  It  is  surprising,  when  we  lake 
ously  attempted,  namely,  the  produc-  notice  of  it,  what  pure  automata  most 
tion  and  the  elimination  of  constitutional  persons  are;  they  say,  think,  feel,  and 
disease- tendencies  and  disease-immuni-  do  the  sitne  things  in  the  same  way  day 
ties  in  the  offspring  by  the  combinations  after  day,  like  so  many  parrots,  or  just 
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as  if  they  were  so  man^  organic  ma*  day.  However  that  be,  the  indisput- 
chines.  Were  any  one  to  amuse  himself  able  and  instructive  fact  is  that  of  tvo 
by  taking  train  from  London  in  differ-  persons  c'  the  same  morbid  stock  and 
ent  directions,  and  alighting  at  so  many  of  the  same  generation,  the  one  shall 
towns  or  villages  fifty  or  a  hundred  exhibit  a  physiological  variation  which 
ifailes  from  it,  about  the  same  hour  of  marks  a  new  step  of  evolution,  while  the 
the  day,  what  would  he  observe?  He  other  shall  exhibit  a  morbid  vaiiatiou 
would  observe  the  cocks  and  hens  going  which  is  really  a  step  in  degeneracy, 
through  the  same  sort  of  cacklings,  and  Seeing,  then,  that  in  this  case  a  valuable 
Growings,  and  scratchings  ;  the  dogs  developmental  variation  is  bred  of  an 
performing  the  same  kind  of  sniffings,  unsound  stock  by  suitable  union,  what 
and  prowlings,  and  barkings,  in  exactly  conjectures,  legitimate  or  illegitimate, 
the  same  way  ;  the  children  crawling  may  we  not  form  ?  Might  not  an  equal 
and  squalling,  running,  playing,  and  constitutional  gain  of  a  diflferent  kind 
quarrelling  in  the  same  way,  and  mak-  be  peihaps  obtained  by  the  suitable 
ing  exactly  the  same  sort  of  cries  and  union  and  happy  direction  of  the  excur- 
ejaculations ;  the  men  and  women  sive  forces  of  other  morbid  conslitu- 
lounging,  sauntering,  and  gossiping,  and  tional  dispositions  ? 
doing  or  saying,  inside  or  outside  their  But  why  does  not  the  genius  propa- 
houses,  the  same  things  in  the  same  gate  his  kind  ?  Why  are  the  sons  of 
way.  He  would  observe  the  acts  of  ani-  great  men  not  so  great  as  their  fathers  ? 
mal  and  human  life,  although  more  Mr.  Galton,  in  his  book  on  Hereditary 
varied,  to  be  almost  as  mechanically  Genius,  has  applied  much  painstaking 
constant  as  those  of  so  many  machines,  research  lo  show  that  the  common  opin- 
and  might,  perhaps,  conclude  that  man  ion  that  they  da  not  is  ill-founded.  He 
does  himself  more  than  justice,  or  does  has  collected  a  great  many  instances  of 
such  little  creatures  as  ants  and  bees  sons  or  descendants  of  great  men  who 
less  than  justice,  when  he  exalts  his  rea-  have  in  their  turn  occupied  high  posi- 
eon  so  much  above  their  instincts.  tions  in  the  world.  The  obvious  objec- 
It  would  appear,  then,  that  when  any  tions  to  his  method  of  inquiry  and  hii 
one  has  a  tincture  of  originality  in  bim,  conclusions  are,  first,  that  among  his 
inspiring  and  urging  bim  to  think,  feel,  instances  of  transmitted  genius  there 
and  do  differently  from  all  the  rest  of  are  barely  two  or  three  persons  who  can 
the  world,  he  must  be  one  of  two  things  properly  be  called  persons  of  genius  ; 
— either  a  genius  who  is  in  advance  of  second,  that  he  has  not  taken  sufficient 
the  world,  ahead  of  it  in  thought,  feel-  account  of  the  special  training  tor  cor- 
ing, and  action,  or  a  madman  who  is  lain  vocations  in  certain  families,  and 
alien  from  it ;  in  both  cases  he  repre-  of  the  possibly  great  advantages  to  in- 
sents  an  organic  variation,  which  in  the  dividuals  from  that  cause,  apart  from 
one  case  is  physiological  or  evolutional,  all  question  of  hereditary  advantage  ; 
in  the  other  pathological  and  degener-  and,  third,  that  he  has  selected  too  many 
ative.  He  will  be  a  genius  when,  along  examples  from  the  descendants  of  those 
with  his  urgent  individuality,  he  has  a  who,  having  themselves  attained  great- 
strong  brain  that  fits  him  to  maintain  ness,  have  notoriously  been  very  active 
the  balance  between  himself  and  the  in  putting  their  relations  into  good 
world,  either  by  conforming  aptly  to  berths,  or  so  well  in  the  way  of  promo* 
circumstances,  or  by  compelling  the  cir-  tion  that  these  cannot  fail,  if  possessed 
cumstances  to  conform  to  him  ;  he  will  of  ordinary  abilities,  to  attain  positions 
be  a  madman  when,  along  with  his  ur-  of  some  eminence.  At  any  rate  his  con- 
gent  individuality,  be  has  a  weak  brain  elusions  are  at  variance  with  those  which 
which  fails  to  keep  the  balance.  It  is  previous  observers  had  with  one  accord 
not  very  surprising,  then,  that  when  one  arrived  at,  namely,  that  great  men  have 
brother  makes  a  great  name  in  the  world  commonly  sprung  from  common,  poor, 
another  brother  is  perhaps  shut  up  in  an  or  unknown  families,  and  with  the  al- 
asylnm,  and  that  some  men  of  special  most  proverbial  opinion  that  the  sons  of 
genius  are  at  times  a  little  mad,  or,  dis-  great  men  have  had  only  ordinary  or 
playing  a  Paut-Iike  enthusiasm  and  less  than  ordinary  abilities.  The  great 
energy,  seem  so  to  the   Festus  of  the  man  docs  not  make  himself ;  he  needs 
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and   uses  up  the  silently  accumulated  ofcourse,  been  discorered  and  described 

capital  of  generations    of    the  lamily  from   time  to  time,  but   in  lespect  of 

stock;    the   natural  result    4fter  him,  most  of  them  it  is  pretty  certain  that  the 

therefore,   is  commonly  mediocrity  or  newness  was  in  the  discoveries,  not  in 

degeneracy.    Dr.  Prosper  Lucas,  whose  the  diseases.    However,  it  is  maintained 

exhaustive    treatise    on    Heredity    has  by  no  less  eminent  an  authority  than 

been  a  rich  mine  of  instruction  for  sub-  Sir  James   Paget  that   there  are   good 

sequent  inquirers,    went   so  far  as  to  theoretical  reasons  to  believe  that  devi- 

formulate  the  proposition  that  giants  in  atjons  from  the  usual  morbid  types,  to 

mind,  like  giants  in  body,  do  not  propa-  such  an  extent  as  to  generate  new  dis- 

gate  themselves,  and  are  generally  child-  eases,  may  and  do  take  place,  albeit  he 

less.    He  labored,  indeed,  to  prove  that  allows  the  evidence  not  to  be  decisive, 

there  is  a  law  by  virtue  of  which  varia*  It  is  certainly  not  possible  to  attach 

tions,    whether  of  mind  or  body,  that  much  weight  to  the  fact  that  a  disease 

pass    to  a  certain   extent   beyond   the  was  not  formerly  described  as  a  proof 

mean,  are  not  inherited,    the   organic  of  its  absence  then,  or  to  the  fact  that 

tendency  always  being  to  revert  to  the  no  morbid  specimen  of  it  was  preserved 

mean.                                                 '  in   any  museum,  when   we  reflect  how 

Here,  then,  may  be  noted  another  mechanical  men  are  in  their  modes  of 
law  or  tendency  the  like  of  which  is  ob-  perception,  feeling,  and  ihioking,  and 
served  in  disease,  namely,  the  tendency  how  certain  it  is  that  no  attention  would 
to  revert  to  (he  normal  type.  When  be  given  to  any  phenomenon,  and  no 
the  bsdy  is  disordered  in  disease  its  care  taken  of  any  morbid  specimen, 
natural  tendency  is  to  right  itself ;  its  which  did  not  fall  into  the  ordinjry 
most  stable  and  comfortable  state  is  a  categories.  Moreover,  it  might  fairly 
state  of  health,  and  to  that  equilibiium  be  asked,  from  a  speculative  point  of 
it  gravitates  naturally,  when  it  is  not  view,  whether  a  morbid  species  is  not 
hindered  by  meddlesome  medicine.  So  likely  to  be  as  stable  and  constant  as  an 
also  is  it  through  generations.  It  would  organic  species  in  the  present  condl- 
not  be  possible  to  breed  and  rear  a  race  tions,  internal  and  external,  of  the  hu- 
of  idiots  or  lunatics,  however  painstak-  man  organism,  and  whether,  therefore, 
ing  and  persistent  the  attempts.  Impo-  the  same  kind  of  tendency  to  revert  to 
tence  and  sterility  would  put  a  stop  to  constant  types  does  not  prevail  in  dis- 
the  unnatural  business.  Nor  would  it  eased  as  in  healthy  action.  Variations 
probably  be  possible  to  breed  a  race  of  in  disease  in  individual  cases,  both  as 
men  to  all  of  whom  cancer  should  be  as  regards  situation  and  groupings  of  sympj- 
natural  an  inheritance  as  original  sin.  toms,  there  no  doubt  are,  but  it  is  still 
Either  cancer  would  bring  the  race  of  a  question  whether,  the  body  being  what 
men  to  an  end,  or  the  race  of  men  would  it  is  and  so  long  has  been  in  form  and 
get  rid  of  the  cancer.  Health  is  the  structure,  these  will  be  so  great  as  to 
normal  and  stable,  disease  the  inciden-  be  new  diseases,  and  whether  any  of 
(al  and  passing  condition  ;  and  so  it  them  wilt  be  propagated  through  genera- 
comes  to  pass  that  through  generations,  tions  and  so  nursed  by  fit  surroundings 
as  in  individual  life,  the  organic  bias  is  as  to  become  new  morbid  species, 
to  make  up  shortcomings,  to  rectify  3e-  There  is  scarcely  a  limit  conceivable  to 
viations,  to  bring  disorder  back  to  order,  the  number  and  variety  of  movements 

Is  not  the  law  of  heredity  at  bottom  of   which  the  human  body  is  capable, 

an  expression  of  this  tendency,  since  its  but  they  are  not  unlimited  ;   they  are 

operation  is  most  evident  in  the  prescr-  conditioned  by  the  nature,  number,  and 

vation  of  the  more  stable  characters  of  disposition  of  its  muscles  ;  and  it  may 

the  species  ?  be  that  all  its  possible  movements  have 

One  consideration  more  with  regard  been  made  by  this  time  in  some  circum- 

to  morbid  variations  naturally  arises,  stances  or  other.     In  like  manner  it  is 

Does  it  ever  happen  that  a  new  disease  not  possible  to  fix  a  limit  to  the  possible 

is  produced  ?     Not  an  old  disease  in  a  variations  of  the  body's  derangements, 

new  guise  or  in  a  new  situation,  but  a  but  these  are  after  all  conditioned  by 

disease  that  never  was  before  under  the  the  nature,  number,  form,  and  disposi- 

lun — actually  new?   New  diseases  have,  tion  of  its  structures;  and  it  may  be 
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that  all  the  possible  derangements  of  and   therefore    Mr.    Gallon  has    done 

which  it  is  capable,  constituted  aa  it  is  great  service  by  calling  attention  to  the 

and  has   been   within  historical   time,  pressing  need  and  fair  promise  of  it,  and 

hare  beeo  exhausted  by  this  time.  by  his  endeavors  to  stimulate  its  pursuit. 

The  question  is  not  unlike  a  question  It  was  a  saying  o(  Descartes — one 
whether  new  sins  occur.  Is  man,  clever  often  quoted  as  if  it  had  been  inci- 
as  he  deems  himself  in  this  century,  dental,  whereas  his  whole  method  of 
capable  of  inventing  a  new  sin  ?  Has  philosophy  led  up  to  it — that  if  mankind 
he  not  exhausted  both  the  sin-conceiv-  is  to  improve  the  means  of  perfecting  it 
ing  capacities  of  his  mind  and  the  sin-  must  be  sought  in  the  medical  sciences, 
executing  capacities  of  his  body  ?  In  the  He  is  commonly  thought  of  as  a  great 
complex  conditions  and  relations  of  metaph)  sician,  and  it  is  true  that  his 
modem  society  there  are,  of  course,  the  celebrated  axiom — "  Cogito,  ergo  sum" 
occasions  of  many  more  varieties  and  — has  been  of  wonderful  service  to  the 
more  complex  combinations  of  sin  than  clever  weavers  of  metaphysical  moon- 
in  a  simpler  society,  but  are  they  more  shine  into  line  philosophical  fabrics  since 
than  so  many  variations  of  old  species  ?  his  time  ;  but  he  was  the  originator  and 
Considering  how  ingenious  and  persist-  father  of  modern  philosophy,  and  of 
ent  man  has  been  from  his  beginning  in  such  a  positive  habit  of  mind  that  he 
devising  modes  and  means  of  sinning,  spent  the  last  thirteen  years  of  his  life 
one  may  perhaps  conclude  that  the  in-  in  making  numerous  experiments,  "  try 
vention  of  a  new  sin  now  would  be  the  ing,"  as  he  says,  "  to  get  some  knowl- 
greatest  discovery  of  modern  times.  edge  of  nature  so  as  to  derive  rules  for 

Be  the  truth  what  it  may  respecting  medicine  more  trustworthy  than  those 

the  generation  of  new  disease,  there  can  now  in  use."     He  even  wrote  a  book 

be  no  doubt  of  the  scientific  interest  and  on  Anatomy  which  went  through  four 

practical  value  of  full  and  exact  obser-  editions.    Great  as  the  pragress  of  med- 

vations  of  family  diseases,  disease-ten-  '  ical  science  has  been  since  Descartes' 

dencies,  disease-immunities,  and  of  the  time,  it  has  done  little  practically  to  for- 

results  of  their  hereditary  combinations,  ward  the  slow  perfecting  of  mankind; 

The  aim  must  be  to  obtain  such  an  ex-  but  by  perceiving  and  defining  the  exact 

act  knowledge  as  will  render  it  possible  problems  to  be  solved  and  indicating 

to   breed  hereditary  liabilities  to,   and  the  definite  paths  of  fruitful  inquiry,  it 

hereditary   immunities    from,    different  has   done    enough    to  foreshadow   the 

diseases.      And    if  the   inquiries   into  future  fulfilment  of  his  forecast.    Avast 

family   disease- hi  stories    are    combined  improvement  in  man's  estate  may  rea- 

with  inquiries  into  the  conditions  of  life  sonably  be  anticipated  when  he  leains 

under  which  the  morbid  constitutional  not  only  how  to  ward  off  many  of  the 

tendencies    have    developed,   or    have  diseases  which  now  afflict  him,  so  as  to 

failed  to  develop,  into  actual  diseases  in  enable  each  one  to  get  the  best  out  of 

individual  cases,  the  tray  will  eventually  life  in  comfort  and  power,  but  also  how 

be  made  plain  not  only  how  to  prevent  to  promote  in  accordance  with  scientific 

an  outbreak  in  the  individual,  but  how  method  the  physical,   intellectual,  and 

best  to  abate  or  cure  it  should  it  take  ro*ral  evolution  of  the  race,  so  as  per- 

place.     This  kind  of  inquiry  is  one  that  haps  to  make  life  more  worth  living  in 

may  be  set  down  as  entirely  wanting,  time  to  come.— Forinigitfy  Jfaiiew. 


A  FEW  MORE  WORDS  ABOUT  NAMES. 

BV    FREDERIC    HARRISON. 

Thb  plea  that  T  made  in  the  January  much  support,  that  I  am  encouraged  to 
number  of  this  Review*  for  the  familiar  add  some  fresh  observations  ;  and  I  will 
forms  of  historic  names  has  met  with  so  take  occasion  to  notice  the  only  criticism 
of  which  I  have  heatd.      My  contention 

'  See  Thb  Electic  Magazine  for  April.         was  that,  since  a  mass  of  names  derived 
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from  all  ages  and  languages  has  become  sumplions  about  myself  is  true-  But, 
imbedded  in  our  literature  in  familiar  supposing  they  were  true  :  that  is,  as- 
forms,  it  would  cause  needless  confusion  suming  that  I  had  never  seen  a  Saxon 
to  recast  the  whole  of  them  in  the  exact  Charier,  or  that  f  took  Matfiildts  for  an 
contemporary  forms,  and  in  the  spelling  Old- English  name,  or  that  I  ever  sup- 
of  many  different  languages.  Specialists  posed  Guelph  to  bean  hereditary  suf- 
are  continually  pressing  us  to  write  names  name  (every  one  of  which  assertions  is 
in  the  forms  found  in  distant  ages,  or  in  a  mere  invention),  il  could  have  no 
other  tongues.  The  true  answer  is  that  effect  on  the  general  argument,  or  in  any 
which  I  set  forth  :  that  1o  admit  all  these  way  weaken  my  contention, 
■eparaie  claims  (each  plausible  by  itself)  The  case  stands  thus-  I  say,  that  in 
would  turn  our  language  into  a  chaos,  a  history  of  England  intended  for  chil- 
and  I  appealed  to  what  is  almost  the  dren  it  is  a  pity  to  cumber  the  pages 
only  effective  argument  in  such  a  case,  with  such  forms  as  j£lflkryik  and 
the  laughable  consequence  of  adopting  ^Ifgi/u.  Mr.  Freeman  in  effect  an- 
all  thtse  claims  together.  The  court  swers,  You  don't  know  what  ^-^^  means, 
which  must  decide  this  matter  will  be  Surely,  that  is  no  answer,  even  if  it  weic 
formed  out  of  common  sense,  general  true.  Again,  I  say,  it  is  a  pity  to  have 
culture,  and  the  best  types  of  English  our  language  interlarded  with  Oriental- 
literature,  isms  and  Medievalisms.      Go  to,  says 

To  that  plea  as  a  whole  I  have  heard  Mr.    Freeman,  you  ate  not   a  serious 

no  answer.     It  is  plainly  one  to  which  scholar.     Well  !    I  am  warning  people 

no  answer  on  any  single  line  is  possible  ;  against  letting  the   rather  too   serious 

and  where  scholars  dealing  with   their  scholars  murder  the  Queen's  English, 

special  subject  alone  have  really  no  right  Suppose  I  find  a  builder  discharging  a 

to  sit  as  judges.     They  are  the  persons  cartload  of  bricks  in  the  Queen's  high- 

on  their  trial.      It  is  not  a  matter  of  re-  way,  I    remonstrate  and  appeal  to  the 

search    or   any    special   learning  at  all.  '  public  authoiitiea.     You're  not  a  build- 

The  question  cannot  be  limited  to  any  er,  cries  the  culprit ;  you  know  nothinR 

particular  subject,  to  one  language,  or  about  bricks,  and  were  never  in  a  btick- 

any  one  epoch.     It-must  be  argued  as  a  field  in  your  life-      That  may  or  may  not 

whole  ;    as  a  matter,    not  of  research,  be  true  ;  but  my  immediate  purpose  is 

but  of  literature.     What  will  become  of  lo  ask  the  Court  if  evciy  builder  in  the 

the  English  language,  if  all  the  schools  mighty  Temple  of  Research  is  free  to 

of  research   have   their  way  together  ?  discharge  bricks  of  his  own  baking  into 

This  question,  I  say,  will  ultimately  be  the  midst  of  the  Queen's  English, 

settled  by  common  sense,  general  cult-  Mr.  Freeman  is  mnch  scandalized  with 

ure,  and  the  practice  of  English  litera-  me  for  beguiling  the  tedium  of  discus- 

tnre  in  its  best  types.  sion  with  a  jest  or  two  ;  and  he  says  my 

The  article  by  Mr.  Freeman,  in  the  style  of  controversy  is  not  that  of  "  a 

April  number  of  the  Contemporary  Re-  serious  scholar."     I  cannot  undertake 

view,  is  therefore  no  reply  at  all.      He  to  be  always  in  full  academicals  ;  and  I 

does  not  allude  to  the  true  question,  the  think  that,  if  an  argument  is  sound,  it  is 

confusion  in  the  language  which  general  none  the  worse  for  being  presented  in  a 

change  would  cause.     He  defends  his  pleasant  way.     A  great  master  told  us  it 

own  practice  and  deals   with  his  own  was  best  always  to  mix  the  f/v/(-«  with  the 

subject  exclusively  ;  and  leaves   Orien-  utile.   I  can  remember  how  poor  Rob V>q 

talists  and  Elizabethans   to  deal   with  used   to   preface  his  immortal   "  Villi- 

theirs-    ^e  rates  me  for  meddling  with  kins  "  with  the  warning  :  "  This  is  not 

what  I  know  nothing  about     He  makes  a  eomic  song  J"  hm  i\\e  warning  was  al- 

a  series  of  assertions  about  what  I  know  ways  lost  on   me.     Why   is  it  to  be  ss- 

and  do  not  know,  what  I  have  read  or  sumed  that,  if  we  are  merry,  we  cannot 

have  not  read,  and  what  he  supposes  I  be  wise?     I  know  that  in  this  age  of 

think.     In  fact,  he  is   Professor   Free-  Teutonic   Griindlichkeit,  unless  a  man 

man,  in  the  Old- English  war-paint  that  will  school  himself  to  be  as  dull  as  Pio- 

we  all  know  and  have  so  long  enjoyed  fessor  GneisI,  he  is  supposed  not lo  have 

as  Saturday  night  came  round-     I  shall  an  ounce  of  Research  in  him.     It  used 

presently  show  that  no  one  of  these  as-  not  to  be  so  in  the  glorious  eighteenth 
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ccDlury.     Hume  and  Gibbon,   Diderot  raid  into  regions  where  I  do  not  Icnow 

and  Turgot,  did  not  find  learning  in-  the  road. 

compatible  with  a  lively  manner  or  with  None  of  these  assertions  are  true.     I 

good  English  and  good  French.  have  verj  carefully  studied  all  that  he 

The  line  which  Mr.  Freeman  adopts  has  written  on  the  subject.  I  well  know 
is  the  one  with  which  his  readers  are  ali  the  reasons  he  gives  for  his  practice 
quite  familiar.  He  behaves  like  a  tutor  in  wiiting  EnglisA  names  ;  and  they  do 
correcting  a  pupil's  exercise,  and  giving  not  seem  to  me  good  reasons.  I  re-read 
hiiD  what  schoolboys  call  a  "  ballarag-  them  again  before  writing  about  them, 
ing  "  for  false  concords  and  quanlities.  He  hardly  knows  how  diligent  a  student 
He  ciies  out,  Read  what  I  have  written  of  his  works  he  has  in  myself.  I  study 
■D  So-and-so  !  I  suppose  you  think  them  all — large  and  small,  scientific  and 
this  ?  and.  Why  do  you  not  read  the  popular,  old  and  new  ;  and  I  had  them 
other  ?  Every  one  knows  that  to  cross  all  before  my  eyes  at  every  step  in  my 
Mr.  Freeman  in  one  of  his  linguistic  remarks  on  spelling.  My  examples  are 
fads  is  to  risk  being  treated  as  my  little  all  drawn  from  bis  own  books  and  those 
boy  was  treated  in  the  Zoological  Gar-  of  his  immediate  followers,  and  I  will 
dens,  when  he  offered  a  bun  to  the  por-  give  him  chapter  and  verse.  Kemble, 
cupine-  But  I  have  had  some  experi-  Stubbs,  Skeat,  Freeman,  Green,  were  in 
CDce  with  the  ferte  natura  ;  and  I  have  my  hands  at  almost  every  sentence  that 
been  conversant  with  the  English  Ian-  I  wrote  about  the  forms  of  Old-English 
gaage  for  a  good  many  years.  Of  his  names.  I  do  not  find  that  I  cited  any 
work  as  an  historian  I  have  spoken  with  of  them  incorrectly.  The  blunders, 
the  great  respect  I  unfeignedly  feel ;  but  which  he  supposes  and  infers  me  to  have 
in  the  matter  of  the  best  mode  of  writ-  made,  I  did  not  make, 
ing  our  native  tongue  I  cannot  accept  My  topic  was  the  form  of  names  to  be 
the  authority  of  the  most  serious  of  used  in  familiar  English  ;  but  T  took 
scholars.  Were  I  to  put  on  my  own  cap  care  in  speaking  of  the  Battle  of  Stn/ac, 
and  gown,  and  had  I  the  Professor  be-  or  of  Orderic,  or  of  the  title  of  Edward 
fore  me  to  examine  in  the  history  of  law,  the  Elder,  to  go  again  to  the  authorities, 
or  of  modern  philosophy,  or  of  the  in-  and  not  to  speak  without  book.  I  did 
duslrial  movement,  or  the  like,  I  should  not  quote  the  Bayeux  Tapestry  or  the 
domy  best  to  give  him  his  "  Testamur"  Continuation  of  Wace's  Brut,  or  the 
politely,  and  I  certainly  should  try  not  poem  of  Guy  of  Amiens  without  examin- 
to  look  as  if  I  were  about  to  give  him  a  ing  them  for  myself.  And  before  say- 
caning,  ing  one  word  about  the  Battle  of  Hast- 

To  employ  such  a  tone  to  meissurely  ings,  I  again  read  all  that  I  could  find 
a  little  out  of  place.  I  have  been  occu-  in  Mr.  Fireman,  as  well  as  in  most  of 
pied  all  my  life,  just  as  Mr.  Freeman  the  best  authorities.  Yes  I  I  perfectly 
has,  in  learning,  teaching,  and  study-  knew  that  Orderic  was  born  in  England, 
ing  ;  and,  if  my  special  periods  or  sub-  having  had  all  that  Mr.  Freeman  tells 
jects  are  not  quite  the  same  as  his,  we  us  about  him  before  my  eyes  when  writ- 
are  on  fair  terms  in  a  question  of  general  ing.  But  as  Orderic  left  England  at 
literature.  Moreover,  it  so  happens  the  age  of  ten,  and  passed  his  whole  life 
that,  in  my  professional  duty  as  pro-  in  Normandy,  I  did  not  find  it  needful 
fessor  of  constitutional  history,  these  to  mention  theplaceof  hisbirth.  I  state 
books  which  he  tells  me  to  go  and  look  all  these  trifles  in  order  to  show  that  I 
into  are  the  ordinary  text-books  of  my  did  not  write  at  a  venture  ;  and  I  said 
daily  work.  It  would  seem  as  if  no  one  nothing  for  which  I  had  not  a  first-rate 
is  a  scholar  serious  enough  for  Mr.  Free-  authority. 

man,   unless  his  life  is  spent  over  the  I  mention  a  few  points  whereon  he 

Saxm  Chronicle  and  the  Codex  Diplo-  declares  me  to   have   blundered  :    but 

malicus.     He  says  that  I  will  not  stop  to  where  the  blunders  are  not  mine,  but 

hear  what  he  has  to  say  ;  that  I  have  his.     Where,  he  asks,  did  I  get  the  form 

not  stopped  to  learn  the  simplest  facts  Knud,  for  Cnut?    "  Knud,"  says  Mr. 

about  these  matters  ;  thati  wrotcpurely  Freeman,  "  is  quite  beyond  me."  Well! 

at  a  venture  ;  and  have  made  a  reckless  I  got  the  form  Knud  from  Mr.  Freeman 
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himself.  In  his  Old-English  History,  Bishop  Stubba's  History,  vol.  \.  p.  173, 
edition  of  1878,  p.  222  (a  little  book  ex-  both  of  which  so  spell  the  title.  But 
pressly  wtitten  for  children),  I  read  as  since  the  matter  in  hand  was  the  name 
follows  : — "  Cnui  or  Knud  is  his  real  Anglo-Saxon  itself,  not  the  spelling  of 
name.  He  is  often  called  Canutus  or  the  name,  I  was  satisfied  to  follow  Mr. 
Canute.  ...  It  is  better  to  call  him  Yictmxas"  Jiex  Anglo-Saxonum." 
by  his  own  name."  Again,  in  the^cr-  By  the  way,  I  venture  to  ask  if  Mr. 
man  Conquest,  vol.  t.  p.  443  (edition  of  Freeman's  "  commonly  "  here  is  not  a 
1867),  I  find  as  follows  :—"  Cnw^  or  little  too  StronK-  And  I  ought  perhaps 
Knud,  in  one  syllable,  is  this  king's  true  to  warn  him  that  I  have  read  all  the 
name."  Having  these  passages  under  charters  of  the  Rex  inviciissitnus  Ead- 
my  eye,  I  wrote  :  "  Cnui  qt  Knud.  .  .  .  toardus  both  in  Kemble  and  in  Thorpe, 
had  rather  a  queer  look."  I  did  not  say  I  did  not  say  that  a  succession  of  his- 
that  M  r.  Freeman  constantly  used  Knud.  toriana  and  scholars  have  used  the  Latin 
He  tells  children  it  is  better  to  call  the  phrase,  "Rex  Anglo-Saxonum,"  but 
king  by  his  own  name;  and  that  (Tnu/  that  they  had  "used  the  term  {i.e. 
or  Knud  is  his  real  name.  And  now,  Anglo-Saxon).  This  is  a  fair  specimen 
he  says,  Knud  is  quite  beyond  him  ;  and  of  how  Mr.  Freeman  tries  to  screw  blun- 
that  it  would  indeed  look  odd  to  talk  ders  out  of  perfectly  plain  and  accurate 
about  Knud.  So  I  said.  language- 
Next  he  sa>s  that  I  used  the  term,  "Then,  sa]S  Mr.  Freeman  to  me, 
Kaiserinn  Mathildis,  as  a  contemporary  whence  do  I  get  my  Karl ;  and  whete 
English  form,  I  did  nothing  of  the  for  twenty  years  past  has  he  himself  said 
kind-  I  used  it  as  a  German  form.  It  anything  about  Karl?  I  did  not  assert 
chanced  that  I  had  taken  a  note  of  a  that  Mr.  Freeman  usually  writes  of 
piece  by  the  German  historian,  Charlemagne  as  Karl.  On  the  contrary, 
Treitscbke,  about  another  Empress  I  wrote — "  Professor  Freeman  lau^ht 
Matilda,  "  Heinrich  I.  und  Mathildis,"  us  to  speak  of  Charles  the  Great." 
he  using  the  Latin  form  with  the  title  When,  later  on,  1  wrote — "  we  have  all 
Kaiserinn.  My  argument  was  that,  H  learned  to  speak  by  the  card  of  Karl," 
Edward  the  Confessor  has  to  be  Ead-  I  had  in  my  mind  and  under  my  eje  a 
ward,  Stephen  of  Blois  ought  to  be  very  famous  Essay,  where  1  read  the 
Estienne,  as  a  Frenchman,  and  Maud  name  Karl  six  times  in  twenty  lines  of 
ought  to  be  Kaiserinn  Mathildis.  as  a  print,  all  about  the  "  legend  of  Charle- 
German.  As  she  married  a  German,  magne,"  and  the  "  history  of  Karl." 
and  retained  a  German  title,  the  highest  My  edition  of  this  Essay  bears  the  date 
of  all  titles,  I  was  arguing  that,  to  be  1872.  I  cannot  undertake  to  remember 
consistent,  she  should  keep  the  German  all  the  editions  of  all  Mr.  Freeman's 
style  in  full.  books  ;  or  when  he  first  dropped  Karl. 
Then  about  Edward  the  Elder.  Mr.  But  having  written  that  "  Professor 
Freeman  reproves  me  for  saying  that  Freeman  taught  us  to  speak  of  Charles 
Edward  called  himself  "Rex  Anglo-  /.f<  (?rf.i/,"  I  felt  amply  justified  by  this 
Saxonum"  \  that  it  ought  to  be  "Rex  Essay  in  adding  in  a  merry  vein,  "  we 
Angul-Saxonum."  It  so  happens,  that  have  all  learned  to  speak  by  the  card  of 
to  be  quite  safe,  I  had  before  me,  when  Karl."  Professor  Freeman  s  lessons  are 
I  was  writing  this  sentence,  that  admir-  not  so  soon  forgotten  as  he  thinks. 
able  little  book,  Old-English  History,  by  And  now  about  Charlemagne.  Of 
E.  A.  Fieeman,  p.  139,  edition  of  course  the  whole  world  knows  all  that 
1S78  ;  where  I  read  that,  "  He  [i.e.,  Mr.  Freeman  has  been  telling  us  for 
Edward]  commonly  calls  himself  Rex  twenty  years  about  Karl,  Charles,  and 
Anglo-Saxonum"  (sie),  I, simply  copied  Charlemagne,  and  the  important  signiii- 
out  those  words,  as  I  was  dealing  with  cance  of  these  forms.  Charlemagne,  he 
Mr.  Freeman  about  a  popular  mode  of  says,  is  a  "  French  name,"  only  to  be 
speech.  I  was  quite  aware  that  the  spell-  us^d  "  when  one  is  speaking  of  him  dis- 
ing  of  the  Charters  is  "  Rex  Angul-  tinclly  as  a  subject  of  French  tales  " 
Saxonum,"  because,  in  writing,  I  had  (Old-English  History,  p.  332).  That 
under  my  eye  as  well  Mr,  Green's  Con-  seems  to  me  to  be  affectation.  Charle- 
quest  of  England,    pp.    r92,   193,  and  magne  is  now  an  English  woid,  a  word 
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used  of  the  historic  Charles  by  the  best  that  either  practice  was  invariable.  At 
scholars,  and  fixed  indelibly  in  English  no  period  was  it  invariable- 
literature  by  them.  I  think  "  Charles  Mr.  Freeman  asks  me  if  I  object  to 
the  Great"  an  excellent  name,  and  often  physiologists  changing  "  musk-ox"  into 
use  it.  But  since  Gibbon,  Hallam,  Mil-  '  musk-sheep."  Not  at  all.  "  Musk- 
man,  Sir  H.  Maine,  and  many  other  ox  "  is  rather  a  description  than  a  name, 
scholars,  have  used  the  name  CfiarU-  But  I  should  object  very  much  to  find 
nvi^nf  of  the  historical  emperor.  I  main-  in  Owen's  Comparative  Physiology  our 
tain  that  it  is  a  good  English  term.  It  old  friend  Hippopotamus  turned  into 
came  to  us  through  the  French,  as  thou'  Hyopolamvs,  in  the  name  of  "truth." 
sands  of  words  came  ;  but  it  is  now  as  When  Professor  Freeman  tells  children 
good  English  as  XfJM^ar^,  or  il'^[»r<Ma«rfv.  not  to  say  Charlemagne,  because  he  was 
Cologne,  or  Treves.  One  might  as  well  not  a  Frenchman,  lit  is  just  as  if  Pro- 
say  that  mutton  and  beef  are  French  fessor  Huxley  told  them  not  to  say  ^i^- 
names  ;  and  tell  children  that  it  is  good  popotamus,  because  the  animal  is  not  a 
manners  always  to  ask  for  sheep  and  ox,  horse.  Names  arc  labels,  not  definitions. 
Mr.  Freeman  has  explained  that  his  ob-  In  conclusion,  I  briefly  answer  a  few 
jection  to  Charlemagne  arises  from  this,  questions.  I  do  not  strain  at  the  forms 
that  we  shall  never  understand  the  Em-  in  Kemble,  because  Kemble's  works  are 
pire  until  "  all  French  influences  are  technical  text-books,  not  popular  his- 
wholly  cast  aside  and  trampled  under  lories,  and  consist  mainly  of  verbatim 
foot."  There  is  no  more  "  Truth  "  in  extracts.  Nearly  every  one  of  my  illus- 
Charles  th&n  la  Charlemagne.  Truth  re>  trations  was  purposely  taken  from  Mr. 
quires  ^ar/.  Etymology  is  not  truth;  F  neman's  Old- £nglish  If istory,  specially 
nor  is  it  history.  If  we  are  to  take  down  written  for  children.  What  I  said  of 
Skeat's  Etymological  Dictionary  before  Hrofesceaster,  Cant-wara-byryg,  the 
we  may  speak  of  our  mother  tongue,  and  Hwiceas,  was,  that  they  "  had  rather  a 
never  use  a  word  of  B'rench  derivation  queer  look."  All  are  found  in  the  text 
for  fear  of  awakening  "  false  ideas,"  we  of  Mr.  Green's  admirable  book.  The 
shall  never  get  our  dinners  at  all.  One  Making  of  England.  \  a^^\i:Rt Hwiceas 
would  think  Mr.  Freeman  can  never  either  as  in  the  Latin  Wicdi,  or  with 
bring  himself  to  speak  of  ih^  Eorlnightly  Hw  transposed  into  iVh.  We  no  longer 
Review  or  the  month  of  December  ;  and  write  Hwttcirice,  we  write  Whitchurch. 
not  to  awaken  "  false  ideas,"  that  he  al-  Aa  Mr.  Freeman  tells  the  children  (Old- 
ways  speaks  of  our  contemporary  as  the  English  History,  Preface)  :  "  Hw  is 
"j/iwj/^/)',"  and  calls  the  twelfth  month  simply  what  we  now  write  a*^."  Pre- 
of  the  >ear — Duodecemier.  cisely  :  then,  say  I,  let  us  so  write  it. 
Mr.  Freeman  makes  it  a  great  point  Since  t  had  under  my  eyes,  when  I  made 
that  I  said  the  Latinized  form  of  Ed-  a  noteofthename^u/iVfoj,  Mr.  Green's 
ward  was  not  usually  spelt  with  the  account  of  the  battle  of  Wanborough,  I 
double  vowel ;  and  he  "  can  only  infer  suppose  I  knew  who  the  Hwiceas  were, 
that  I  write  purely  at  a  venture, "  Now  Certainly,  Mr,  Grote  did  begin  the 
it  happens  that  I  did  refer  to  contempo-  resetting  of  Greek  names  in  England. 
rary  authorities  to  see  at  what  date.  As  I  was  writing  about  English  iilera- 
and  to  what  extent,  the  double  vowel  ture,  it  did  not  occur  to  mc  to  speak 
dropped  out  of  the  Latin  form.  The  about  the  practice  of  Germans,  when 
Latinized  form  of  Edward  a  so  coniin-  writing  German.  I  never  said  anything 
ualty  quoted  by  eminent  scholars  in  its  about  KipKvpa,  or  Corfu.  I  said  that 
modem  shape,  that  it  would  be  mislead-  Mr.  Grote  writes  Korkyra,  So  he  does, 
■ng  to  rely  on  citations.  I  accordingly  I  wonder  that  Mr.  Freeman  did  not  as- 
consulted  a  good  many  chronicles  in  the  sert  that,  in  objecting  to  ^rf/^,  I  thought 
Rolls  Series,  I  should  hav»  been  more  Candia  was  the  same  word.  All  this  ce- 
correct  had  I  written  "  not  uniformly,"  minds  me  of  my  old  master  at  school, 
instead  of  "not  usually."  But  in  when  determined  to  make  out  that  one 
Thorpe's  collection  of  Chatters  there  are  of  us  ought  to  be  caned, 
scores  of  examples  of  Saxon  names  writ-  Mr,  Freeman's  reason  for  eviscerating 
ten  in  Latin  before  the  Conquest  with-  English  history  of  the  Battle  of  Hast- 
out  the  double  vowel.     I  did  not  say  ings  is  the  "danger"  that  somebody 
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might  think  (as  a  critic  once  did)  that  the  lieges  Saxons  sceats  and  shillings,  as 

Taillefer  sang  his  song  on  the  sea-shore,  if  they  were  good  cuirent  coin.     The 

I  can  face  even  this  danger,  rather  than  first    magistiate    before    whom    he    is 

cease  to  speak  of  the  Battle  of  Hastings,  brought  will  tell  him  that  sceats  and  sdl- 

And  he  asks  me  if  I  think  it  pedantic  to  lings  are  not  now  in  circulation,   and 

speak  of  ihe  Battle  of  Stamford-bridge,  that  private  persons  have  not  the  right 

Certainly  not :  that  is  the  name  by  which  of  coining. 

I   have   always   heard  of  it.     I  might        Of  course  in  this  matter  of  spellinfi; 

think   it   pedantic   to   write   Stantford-  there  are  very  real  and  important  points 

brigge,  as  William  of  Malmcsbury  does,  behind.     It  is  a  serious  evil  lo  unsettle 

As  to  Buonaparte,  I  was  well  aware  the  language.  It  is  unkind  lo  throw 
that  this  was  the  original  form  of  the  fresh  stumbling-blocks  in  the  way  of 
family  name,  and  was  used  by  Napoleon  education.  All  singularity  in  forms, 
in  his  early  career.  But  the  absolute  de  without  motive  or  without  adequate 
facto  ruler  of  a  nation  has  certainly  ihe  motive,  is  a  fresh  difficulty,  and  a  source 
official  right  to  change  the  spelling  of  his  of  offence.  The  plan  of  trampling  under 
own  name.  And  as  Napoleon  when  foot  all  French  influences,  or  other  in- 
Emperor  did  this,  there  is  an  end  of  the  Auences,  is  a  one-sided  plan,  a  short- 
matter.  Our  grandfathers,  Scott  in-  sighted  plan.  To  give  tithe  of  mint  and 
eluded,  treating  him  as  the  "  Corsican  anise  in  Old- English  names,  and  to  leave 
bandit,"  naturally  stuck  to  the  old  name,  all  the  weightier  names  in  universal  his- 
by  way  of  saying  "  Corsican."  But  to  tory  in  their  vulgar  shapes,  is  a  mislead- 
speak  in  r886  of  "  either  Buonaparte^'  ing  puiism.  If  we  tried  lo  torture  all 
is  to  carry  lampoons  into  history.  I  names  in  history  out  of  their  current 
neither  said,  nor  implied,  that  Cn/ir/ and  forms  and  into  their  contemporary 
Guelph  are  hereditary  surnames.  I  sug-  orthography,  if  we  tried  with  the  modern 
gested  that  Terrorists  and  O'Donovan  alphabet  to  representthevarious  sounds 
Kossa  possibly  thought  they  were.  With  of  a  hundred  different  languages,  to  spell 
regard  to  the  title  under  which  my  essay  the  same  name  in  a  dozen  different  forms, 
appeared  in  January,  it  happens  that  I  according  to  the  century  of  which  we  are 
did  not  so  wriie  it,  nor  did  I  see  the  speakmg-^lhis  would  produce  a  literary 
actual  title  until  the  Review  was  pub-  chaos.  And,  since  there  is  no  adequate 
lished.  Mr.  Freeman  seems  inclined  to  reason  for  specially  selecting  any  one 
give  a  new  sense  lo  the  word  "  pedantic."  epoch  or  any  one  race  for  this  equivocal 
He  suggests  that  it  means  "  accurate,"  distinction,  it  is  (he  part  of  good  sense, 
the  making  words  answer  facts.  Not  and  good  English,  to  be  content  with 
so!  No  amount  of  "accuracy"  can  the  current  names  long  familiar  to  us  in 
be  pedantic;  but  "singularity"  may  the  best  literature.  These  names,  no 
be,  when  it  is  uncouth  and  needless.  It  doubt,  do  differ  moderately,  and  from 
is  pedantic  to  twist  old  words  into  new  time  to  time,  as  language  grows,  changes 
forms,  and  to  try  to  turn  old  names  into  in  form  are  spontaneously  adopted.  But 
battle-cries  and  badges.  the  claim  of  any  scholar,  however  emi- 

Names  and  words  are  cuirent  coin  of  nent,  of  any  knot  of  scholars  (and  I  look 

the  Tvalm  ;  which,   for  public  conven-  on  the  knot  of  Old-English  scholars  as 

ience,  have  definiie  values  ;  and  to  clip  amongst  the  most  eminent  of  our  lime) 

and  deface  them  is  to  debase  the  lin-  to  sweep  the  boardofthe  familiarnames 

guistic  currency.     It  is  the    part   of  a  for  one  particular  epoch,  and  systemat- 

good  citizen  and  a  sensible  man  to  carry  ically  to  force  onus  and  on  our  children 

on  his  transactions  in  the  current  coin,  another  language  in  names — this  is  a  bad 

taking  them  and  counting  them  at  their  claim  and  ought  to  be  resisted, 
official   value.     If  a  man,  in  order  to        And  now  let  me  say  that  I  have  no 

make  his  words  answer  to  facts,  and  not  kind  of  quarrel  with  Mr.  Freeman,  of 

to  raise  any  "  false  ideas,' '  were  to  cut  whose  works  I  am  a  diligent  student  and 

a  five-shilling  piece  in  two,  and  to  offer  a  humble  admirer.     I   am  very  much 

the  bits  as  two  half-crowns,  the  public  against  any  process  of  trampling  under 

would   call   him  crazy,  and  the  police  foot,  and  against  all  uncouth   forms  of 

would  treat  him  as  "  a  smasher."     Mr.  good  old  names.     In  this  matter  I  am 

Freeman  is  really  trying  lo  passamongst  the  real  conservative.     It  willnotdo  for 
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the  Old-English  people  to  say  that  they  Edward,  Clovis  and  Canute,  Anglo- 
are  merely  reviving  an  ancient  practice.  Saxon  and  ihe  Battle  of  Hastings.  He 
Hr.  Hyndman  might  as  well  declare  that  has  often  introduced  Old-English  forms, 
Ihe  meeting  in  Hyde  Park  was  only  a  such  as  Hume  did  not  use  ;  but  then  he 
revival  of  the  Wiienagemot.  It  is  I  makes  no  attempt  to  sweep  the  board  of 
who  am  defending  Ihe  practice  of  learned  all  the  names  in  ordinary  use- 
men,  of  the  men  of  the  widest  learning,  I  am  asking  for  no  rigid  system  of 
even  in  this  particular  subject.  The  spelling,  for  no  absolute  fixity,  for  noth- 
idea  that  Mr.  Freeman,  in  this  debate,  ing  which  has  not  the  sanction  of  the 
represents  Truth,  Fact,  Scholarship,  and  most  eminent  scholars  and  the  best  writ- 
Keaearch,  and  that  I  represent  nothing  ers.  When  men  of  the  learning  of  the 
bat  frivolous  trifling  with  serious  leain-  Bishop  of  Chester,  Sir  Henry  Maine,  Sir 
ioR,  is  a  mere  hallucination  of  his  own.  James  Stephen,  and  so  many  more  of 
I  am  asking  Mr.  Freeman  and  his  fol-  our  contemporaries,  to  say  nothing  of 
lowers  to  conform  to  the  practice  of  an  Hallam,  Milman,  and  those  departed, 
authority  at  least  as  great  as  their  own  can  write  Alfred  and  Ed-ward,  I  think 
— that  of  the  Bishop  of  Chester,  Dr.  little  children  need  not  be  crammed,  in 
Stubbs,  in  his  great  work,  foUowsaform  the  name  of  "  truth,"  with  whole  pages 
of  names,  eminently  wise,  practical,  oljElfikrylhsanAj&fgifus. — Nineteenth 
and  decisive.  He  finds  nothing  difficult.  Century. 
nothing  false,   in   writing  Alfred   and  i 
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BY   CARDINAL   MANNING. 

The  Christianity  and  the  civilization  It  was  Christianity  that  revealed  our 
of  a  people  may  both  be  measured  by  Father's  kingdom  and  (he  inheritance 
their  treatment  of  childhood.  In  the  of  His  children.  "  God,  who  com- 
old  Roman  world  fathers  had  power  of  manded  the  light  to  shine  out  of  dark- 
life  and  death  over  their  children  ;  they  oess,  halh  shined  in  our  hearts,  to  give 
might  inflict  torture  upon  them,  they  the  light  of  the  knowledge  of  the  glory 
might  sell  them  as  slaves,  they  might  of  God  in  the  face  of  Jesus  Christ"  (2 
cast  them  out  to  die.  Children  were  the  Cor.  iv.  6).  This  light  shone  from  the 
father's  chattels,  and  as  he  neither  knew  Child  Jesus.  The  love  of  Fatherhood 
God  nor  his  own  soul,  his  children  were  was  revealed  in  the  Eternal  Father  ;  and 
to  him  without  .rights  and  he  to  them  the  love  of  Motherhood  in  the  Mother 
without  obligations.  He  knew  no  Creator  of  the  Eternal  Son.  A  new  and  divine 
and  Law-giver  to  whom  he  must  give  consanguinity  bound  man  to  God  and 
account.  man  to  man.     It  has  thereby  created  the 

Jo  the  measure  in  which  God  is  known  sanctity  of  home  and  the  charities  of 

the  soul  is  also  known.     The  conscious-  domestic  life.     We  were  already  chil- 

ness  of  our  relation  to  God  awakens  a  dren  of  God  our  Maker  ;  we  are  now 

consciousness  of  our  relations  to  all  who  children  of  God  by  a  new  birth,  and  by 

are  made  in  His  ownlikeness.     Noman  sonship  in  Jesus  Christ, 

may  ask  :"  Ami  my  brother's  keeper  ?"  It  was  in  the  fulness  of  this  divine 

*■  Am  I  my  sister's  keeper?"  "Am  I  charity  that  our  Lord  manifested  His 

the  keeper  of  children  f"     The  Father-  love  for  children.     He  took  them  up  in 

hood  of  God  and  the  brotherhood  of  man  His  arms  ;  He  laid  His  hands  on  them  ; 

bind  us  all  to  each  other  in  a  twofold  He  blessed  them  ;  He  declared  that  of 

duty  of  love,  of  service,  and  of  selfde-  such    is    the   kingdom    of  heaven;  He 

nial  under  penaltv  of  our  Creator's  law.  made  them  examples  even  to  His  Apos- 

Nevertheless,  "  when  the  world  in  its  ties  ;  He  declared  that  each  one  of  them 

wisdom  knew  not  God,"  it  lost  the  light  had   an  angel  before  the  face  of  their 

of  self-knowledge,  of  brotherhood,  and  Father  in  heaven  ;  that  it  were  better 

of  duty.  not  *o  be  bom  than  to  ofiend  against 
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them  ;  that  it  is  a  sin  even  to  despise  or  that  divine  light  fades  away,  the  wrongi 

to  slight  the  children  of  God.     What  and  sorrow  and  suBferings  of  childhood 

then  shall  be  the  end  of  those  who  maim  arise  again  and  multiply  as  in  the  old 

and  torture,  degrade  and  destroy,  the  world  which  the  judgment  of  God  has 

little  ones  of  our  Heavenly  Father  ?  swept  away. 

The  love  of  God  for  childhood  is  a  law  It  is,  then,  a  joy  full  of  thankfuloess 

to  us  ;  as  He  lOves  them,  so  ought  we  ;  that  God  has  awakened  among    us  a 

not  fathers  and  mothers  only,  but  all  the  tender  love  and  care  for  His  little  ones, 

family  of  the  redeemed.     A  child  is  not  perishinf;  in  our  refined  and  luxurious, 

only  made  in  the  image  of  God,  but  of  but  also  brutal  and  licentious  cities  ; 

all  His  creatures  it  is  the  most  like  to  and  has  also   kindled  in  the  hearts  of 

Himself    in    its  early  purity,    beauty,  men  a  stern  and  inflexible  indignation 

brightness,  and  innocence.     It  has  an  against  the  malefactors  who  do   them 

immeasurable  capacity  of  joy  and  bliss,  hurt  or  wrong. 

and  of  eternal  union  with  God  in  the  About  eighteen  months  ago,  follow- 
beatific  vision-  Nevertheless,  a  child  is  inf;;  the  example  of  Christian  citizens  in 
the  most  helpless  and  defenceless  of  the  New  York  and  Liverpool,  a  few  men 
creatures  that  God  has  made.  The  ofi-  and  women  in  London  banded  them- 
spring  of  the  lower  creation  is  no  sooner  selves  together  to  resolutely  and  per- 
born  into  the  world  than  it  can,  for  the  sisiently  attack  cruet  ways  with  children, 
must  part,  care  for  itself.  A  child  does  They  were  persuaded  that  the  evil  bad 
not  even  know  its  own  dangers.  It  is  serious  and  wide-spread  existence,  and 
thrown  for  protection,  guidance,  and  they  had  no  belief  in  the  absurd  idea 
nurture  upon  its  parents  and  upon  us.  that  the  evil  would  set  itself  right.  In 
It  depends  on  us  with  an  absolute  need,  face  of  the  great  difhcuKy,  that  cruelty 
as  we  all  depend  on  Him  "  in  whom  we  is  done  chiefly  where  its  doer  is  most 
live  and  move  and  have  our  being."  secure  from  detection,  and  where  no  one 
What  a  mystery  is  pain  in  a  child.  Death  has  a  right  to  follow  him— in  the  man's 
reigns  over  them  even  in  their  early  in-  own  "  castle,"  as  a  common  saying  has 
noccnce.  The  feeble  texture  of  their  it,  or,  more  appropriately,  in  his  own 
frame  is  quick  in  every  nerve  with  the  dungeon — the  Society,  with  but  one 
'  sense  of  suffering.  To  wound  a  child,  officer,  has  dealt  with  no  less  than  ninety- 
then,  is  bruia).  And  if  pain  in  child-  five  cases  in  one  year.  Inquiries,  repri- 
hood  is  a  mystery,  how  much  more  won-  mands,  and  in  some  cases  punishments, 
derful  is  the  sorrow  of  a  child.  The  through  courts  of  law,  were  the  means  it 
whole  soul  of  childhood  is  open  to  the  used,  but  they  were  only  the  means, 
sting  of  sorrow.  To  wound  a  child  by  Its  real  work  was  in  the  better  state  of 
unkindness  or  by  wrong  is  not  brutal  things  in  the  children-world,  in  the  fewer 
only,  but  fiendish.  And  yet,  in  the  moans  and  sores  and  tears  of  the  little 
light  of  English  Christianity  and  in  the  victims  of  reckless  brutes,  and  the  light- 
rankness  of  English  civilization  the  ening  sense  of  dread  which  lay  upon 
strong  and  the  wicked  wreak  their  them— all  which  are  celebrated  by  the 
strength  and  their  wickedness,  without  children,  not  by  statisticians.  And  even 
remorse  or  pity,  upon  innocent  and  help-  those  sunnier  days  and  quieter  nights  of 
less  childhood.  Men  who  have  fallen  little  dwellers  in  the  ninety-five  chiefly 
from  God  are  more  guilty  thau  they  who  London  homes,  are  maybe  not  so  much 
have  never  known  Him.  The  guilt  of  a  as  a  tithe  of  the  Society's  actual  work. 
Christian  and  civilized  society  is  there-  For  every  individual  savage  on  whom 
fore  darker,  deeper,  and  more  Godless  the  Society  actually  laid  Us  hand,  prob- 
than  the  guilt  of  the  old  world  in  its  ably  salutary  fear  fell  upon  a  score  of 
darkness.  Society  illuminated  by  the  his  neighbors  and  acquaintance,  who  bad 
knowledge  of  God  cherishes  every  child  similar  evil  ways  with  their  children  ; 
as  the  son  of  the  Great  King,  and  a  and  new  efforts  were  made  to  meet  the 
brother  of  the  Divine  Infant  in  Beth-  new  enemy  by atleastlimilingtheirfury. 
lehem.  Society,  when  the  light  of  the  To  paint  a  picture  of  the  "  Triumph 
knowledge  of  God  is  extinct,  in  its  of  the  Innocents"  one  has  no  need  (o 
malice  and  its  license  deals  with  children  go  to  Egypt  for  a  groundwork,  nor  to 
as  its  prey.  And  in  the  measure  in  which  Herod's  pitiable  victims  for  the  figures. 
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Its  air  might  be  filled  with  angel-chil-  childish  iniquities  which    they    punish 

dren,  once  bruised  with  blows,  crippled  with  their  heaviest  vengeance  of  clenched 

with  kicks,  and  faint  with  hunger,  look-  fist  and  nailed  boots  are  of  the  most 

ing  down  watching  the  little  company  of  trifling   kind  :  spilling   a  jug  of  beer, 

plajiiog  children  in  some  Knmy  London  which  little  numbed  hands  have  fetched 

court,  where,  since  they  had  been  abused  across  a  slippery  street ;  dipping  a  finger 

oat  of  the  world,  the  Society  for  the  into  a  mug  of  treacle  ;  spending   the 

Prevention  of  Cruelty  to  Children  has  pence  given  for  schooling  (a  more  seri- 

prosecuted  a  man.     Their  little  eyes,  ous   kind),   have  at  times  filled  some 

which  used  to  weep,  should  be  made  wretched  room  with  shrieks,  roused  a 

glad  with  the  sight  of  their  old  comrades  court,  landed  a  child  for  weeks  in  a  hos- 

rejoicing  in  the  new  and  happier  times,  pital,  and,  thanks  to  the  Society,  a  man 

Bui  besides  the  less  cloudy  and  sad  lot  for  months  in  jail, 

in  private  dwellings,  the  new   Society  Here  is  a  case  of  a  carpenter,  in  his 

has  made  itself  felt  in  public  institutions,  wrath,  because  his  boy  had  carried  his 

What  greater  reasonableness  it  has  intro-  two  pennies  to  the  old  toy-woman  who 

dnced  into  the   chastisements  of   that  sold  tops,  instead  of  to  his  schoolmaster. 

"  Industrial  School,"  that  "  Home  "of  On  the  discovery  of  the  wrong,  the  door 

a  sisterhood,  and  on  board  that  "ship  of  the  house,  in  which  the  father  and  son 

of  war  "  into  which  it  carried  its  crusade  are,  is  deliberately   locked;    the   boy. 

against  unjust  and  iniquitous  proceed-  hurried  into  the  back-room,  is  made  to 

ings,  cannot,  of  course,  be  estimated.  strip  to  the  skin,  and  for  ten  long  cruel 

Fifty-three  of  the  domestic  cruelties  minutes  his  bare  flesh  is  flogged  with 

were  of  the  nature  of  punishments — ftog-  double  thongs  of  rope  tilt  the  man  him- 

gings,    for   instance,   from    which    even  self  is  fairly  tired,  his  unexhausted  ven- 

garrotters  would  have  shrunk — punish-  geance  throws  down  the  rope,  unlocks 

ments   which    were   constant,   and    to  the  door,   and  makes   for  the  public 

which  the  little  victims  could  see  no  house.     Refreshed  with  drink,   he    re- 

cnd.  turns.     The  astonished,  bleeding  boy, 

Thirty  were  cases  of  horrible  neglect,  who  had  fallen  on  his  face  upon  the  bed, 

deliberate  starvation,    with   a  view   of  still  stripped,  for  he  had  been  far  too 

bringing  about,  in  a  roundabout  way,  crushed  and  sore  to  dress,  at  the  sight 

the  child's  death.  of  the  returning  man,  more  terrible  in 

Twelve  were  cases  of  a  kind  of  cruelty  his  fury,  starts  to  his  feet  and  pleads, 

which  cannot  be  even  named.  "  I  will  never  do  it  again."     Oaths  and 

Nothing  is  more  startling  than  the  curses  break  in  for  reply.  The  rope  is 
pleas  men  make  to  the  officer — make,  seized,  and  the  already  lacerated  back  is 
toOr  to  the  magistrates — in  justification  beaten  again  and  again,  while  the  tyrant 
of  their  conduct,  quite  expecting  them  grips  his  victim  by  the  arm,  the  boy 
to  be  accepted.  And  in  the  spontaneous  shrieking  and  pleading  in  the  wildest 
and  clearly  genuine  amazement  with  manner.  By  this  time  a  neighbor  (long- 
which  they  learn  that  such  pleas  cannot  suffering,  as  the  neighbors  of  furious 
be  allowed,  philosophers  may  learn  that  men  inevitably  become)  assails  the  door, 
these  horrible,  and  to  a  Christian  coun-  demands  admission,  and  is  ordered  to 
try  scandalous,  evils  exist  largely  be-  mind  his  own  business.  His  wrath  stiU 
cause  of  social  neglect :  no  demand  has  unexhausted,  the  father,  seizing  a  ham- 
been  made  upon  their  doers  ;  they  have  mer  handle  (of  oak,  it  was  proved),  be- 
becn  done  for  generations.  labored  the  boy  on  the  head  till  he  at 

"  My  father  did  it  to  me,  and  nothing  length   fell   down  helpless  and  uncon- 

was  doneto  him,"  jerked  inafineyoung  scious  on  the  floor.     A  policeman  had 

fellow,  almost  in  tears,  as  his  case  pro-  by  this  time  been  procured,   the  door 

ceeded,  and  the  magistrates  rebuked  his  was  forced,  the  man  arrested,  and  the 

unspeakable  savagery   towards  quite  a  boy,  as  it  seemed  dying,  carried  through 

little  boy.     They  themselves  are  magis-  the  streets  to  the  nearest  infirmary  for 

trates  of  a  terrible  kind,  yet  they  will  the  doctor  to  try  to  save.     There  for 

sometimes  cry  at  the  announcement  of  long  weeks  he  lay  in  agonies  and  weak- 

"  three    months'    imprisonment,"    the  ness  before  he  was  fit  to  get  about  again, 

shame  of  the  exposure  is  so  great.     The  Happily  for  the  father,  the  strong  man 
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had  a  strong  son,  with  a  mtich-cnduring  The  first  passed  away  before  this 
constitution,  or  there  would  have  been  Society  had  made  his  acquaintance, 
an  effectual  stop  put  to  the  boy's  steal-  The  neighbors  said  it  had  never  had 
tng  (which  the  man  pleaded  was  his  sole  enough  to  eat ;  in  plain  English,  that  it 
provocation),  and  there  would  have  been  died  of  starvation.  The  doctor,  giving 
also  a  good  chance  of  his  having  to  an-  the  cause  of  death  its  scientific  name, 
swer  the  charge  of  manslaughter.  In-  certified  "mesenteric  disease,"  while 
deed,  the  fact  that  he  had  gone  to  prison  the  coroner,  looking  at  the  whole  facts 
on  the  evidence  of  the  boy  made  it  prob-  of  the  case,  called  the  man  ' '  a  disgrace 
able  that  after  all  this,  double  evil  would  to  humanity  ;"  and  there,  to  the  shame 
occur.  Those  who  knew  him  best  knew  of  the  locality  be  it  spoken,  the  matter 
whattheboy  had  to  expect  on  his  father's  ended,  and  the  father  was  free  to  go  and 
return  from  prison  and  his  own  from  do  as  he  would  once  more ;  which  he 
hospital ;  and  as  the  law  is  perfectly  did,  and  another  child  followed.  The 
heartless  in  the  way  it  treats  such  chil-  medical  certificBte  was  furnished  ;  the 
dren,  he  would  be  made  over  to  ibe  inquest  and  funeral  and  everything  in 
custody  of  the  brute  hehad  got  punished  all  respects  happened  as  before,  with  one 
the  moment  he  was  out  of  prison.  Poli-  exception  this  time— the  case  came  to 
ticians  have  taken  no  pains  to  find  out  the  ears  of  the  London  Society.  The 
the  just  way  of  dealing  with  this  class  of  death  took  place  thus  :  It  was  in  win- 
children,  so  that  the  Society  was  bound  ter,  in  a  bare  room,  on  a  mattress.  The 
to  break  the  law,  and  become  guilty  of  child,  a  girl,  had  but  two  garments  on  : 
technical  abduction  to  save  the  child,  a  chemise  and  a  print  frock.  There  was 
and  the  father  from  murder,  no  blanket,  no  coverlet,  no  sheet.     The 

Cruelty  to  offspring  people  tacitly  ac-  window  was  curtaintess ;  the  nights 
cept  as  the  accompaniment  of  great  were  frosty.  There  was  no  fire  in  the 
poverty,  squalor,  and  social  misfortune  ;  grate,  nor  had  there  ever  been  through 
but  the  Society's  work  lends  no  sanction  all  the  long  illness.  There  was  no  food, 
'  to  that  idea  ;  it  is  almost  the  reverse  of  no  physic,  not  even  a  cup  of  water  to 
truth.  Against  the  poor,  the  terribly  drink.  Throughall  the  pain  of  her  slow, 
poor,  it  can  bring  hardly  a  complaint,  weary  dying,  she  had  been  untended. 
As  a  class  they  seem  full  of  a  rough  kind-  whilst  for  some  weeks  before  she  passed 
ness  which  costs  ihem  much  sacrifice,  away  she  had  been  quite  unable  to  at- 
Nor  is  it  the  blustering  and  noisy  man  tend  to  herself  :  she  could  not  turn  in 
who  is  cruel.  He  will  make  a  stir  when  bed,  she  could  not  raise  a  limb.  Her 
he  gets  home  at  night,  but  his  children  bones  almost  protruded  through  the  bed- 
know  that  there  is  no  real  danger  from  sores  which  added  misery  to  her  misery, 
him.  The  true  English  savage  is  often  Happily,  during  many  of  the  last  days 
quiet,  and  is  generally  the  earner  of  good  through  which  she  lay  in  darkness  and 
wages.  Squalor  enough  there  is  in  his  bitter  cold,  while  actual  death  was  slow- 
home,  for  he  spends  almost  everything  ly  taking  place,  unconsciousness  must 
out  of  it  and  upon  himself.  have  been  as  kindly  to  her  as  death  :  she 

In  the  most  flagrantly   wicked  case  possibly  felt  nothing,  but  gently  breathed 

with  which  the  Society  has  had  to  deal,  herself  away. 

twelve  shillings  a  week   was  the  man's  Down-stairs  sat  the  pair  with  whom 

pension,  and  regular  wages  made  this  she  had  lived  from  her  birth — her  father 

into  two  pounds  ;  with  full-time  work  and  mother.  They  brought  her  no  share 

it  was  two  pounds  ten  shillings  ;  yet  his  of  (heir  tea  nor  crumb  of  their  bread, 

dwelling   was    horrible,     Nor    had    he  They  had  blankets  for  themselves  ;  they 

many  mouths  to  feed.     At  no  one  time  had  fire  there.    During  these  cold  weeks 

had  he  more  than  two  children,  and  only  a  baby  was  born.     That  was  brought  to 

three  in  all.     He  was  so  good  a  work-  her,  and  laid  in  an  onion  box  in  a  heap 

man.  too,   that  his  employer,   anxious  of  rags  in  one  corner  of  her  room  :  ic 

not  to  lose  six  months  of  his  services,  was  not  wanted.     Children  were  a  nui- 

volunteered    him    a    high    testimonial,  sance.    Population  was  a  nuisance.   Men 

which  was  produced  in  court.     Yet  he  were  tight  who  said  so.     It  made  times 

deliberately  got  rid  of  his  three  children,  bad  and  bread  scarce,  and  there  wasn't 

all  of  them,  one  after  another.  much  money  for  pyramids  and  billiards. 
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The  parents  did  not  care  for  the  new-  months'  imprisonineDt  with  hard  labor," 

boni  babr  in  the  box,  nor  for  that  wast-  less  than  he  would  risk  bjr  stealing  balf- 

ing  child  on  her  couch.     While  the  wail-  a-pound  of  tobacco.     Thanks    to   the 

ioROf  the  hungry"  little  stranger  "  con-  London  Society,  this  Kuilty  pair  are  serv- 

tinued,   on   Feb.    14   the    girl's  heavy  ing  their  six  months  whilst  we  are  writ- 

brealhing  ceased.     On  her  coffin-lid  was  ing. 

written,  "  Sarah,  aged  7  years,' '  and  she  The  duty  society  owes  to  the  lives  of 
was  laid  on  the  top  of  her  sister  in  the  unwanted  children  is  greatly  increased 
cemetery.  To  people  who  tend  their  by  the  waking  up  of  evil-disposed  men 
own  offspring,  newborn  or  sick,  with  to  the  modem  ideas  that  population  is  a 
such  wistful  care,  listening  for  their  in-  nuisance,  and  that  God  and  a  future 
ralid's  lowest  murmured  want,  turning  judgment  are  "  superstitions  ;"  and,  be 
their  pillows,  moistening  their  fevered  it  remembered,  the  new  foundations 
lips,  watching  for  the  least  sign  of  ex-  which  are  offered  to  their  belief  and  con - 
haustion,  through  days  and  nights,  hav-  duct  call  them  so.  By  such  ideas  the 
ing  no  comfort  till  the  little  sick  thing  security  to  child-life  cannot  be  increased, 
is  well  again,  and  who  feel  when  it  is  and  if  Parliament  is  wise,  it  will  take 
dead  and  gone  that  they  must  tie  down  knowledge  of  the  fact,  and  enact  unam- 
and  die  themselves,  such  a  story  seems  biguous  laws  which  a  happier  state  of 
simply  impossible.  But  unhappily  these  things  rendered  nnnecessary.  A  secu- 
barrowing  particulars  have  all  been  larizcd  conscience,  at  the  dictation  of 
proved,  and  have  been  admitted  to,  by  certain  apostles  amongst  us,  is  shaking 
the  accused  parents  in  a  court  of  law.  itself  from  old-fashioned  restraints  with 
Yet,  how  much  of  this  horrible  guilt  a  thankful  sense  of  freedom,  like  a  horse 
is  society's  !  While  the  two  deaths  weie  from  his  harness  at  the  end  of  the  day. 
taking  place,  and  it  was  vaguely  known  As  the  tendencies  of  religious  consider- 
that  a  second  child  was  going  the  way  of  ations  are  being  suspended,  the  ten- 
the  first,  and  perhaps  a  third  was  doing  dencies  of  legal  ones  must  lake  their 
so  too,  (he  man  went  to  his  work  and  place,  or  tampering  with  infant  life  will 
the  woman  to  her  gossip  ;  and  there  be  greatly  increased.  Good  sentiments 
were  no  neighbors' curses  on  the  woman  ;  about  children  have  spontaneous  root  in 
no  blows  drove  the  man  from  his  work,  human  nature,  and  they  may  survive  the 
Folks  get  to  think  these  things  are  to  be  inspirations  of  Christian  motive  for  a 
allowed,  "  like  a  lot  of  other  things  as  while,  but  not  for  long.  They  will  not 
is  not  right,  and  nobody  is  ever  pun-  survive  the  inspirations  of  an  anti-popu- 
ished  for  ;"  as  a  well-meaning  neighbor  lation  creed.  There  are  little  communi- 
said,  by  way  of  explaining  her  inaction,  ties  in  every  English  city  where,  in  this 
"  Nobody  is  ever  punished  for  them."  matter  of  child-life,  law  should  lack 
Neither  the  working  men  (who  read  it  neither  sharpness  nor  certainty,  and  at 
all  in  their  local  paper),  nor  the  master,  present  it  lacks  both, 
nor  the  clergy,  nor  the  guardians  of  the  Again  we  urge  that  it  is  not  the  humble 
poor,  nor  any  town  authority  took  pro-  fellow,  with  the  short  black  pipe  in  his 
ceedings  against  the  man.  But  the  share  mouih,  loitering  with  slovenly  gait  at  the 
of  guilt  is  not  all  theirs.  Why  do  so  few  street  comer,  with  whom  the  friends  of 
seek  the  aid  of  the  law?  Surely  it  is,  child-life  and  happiness  have  to  contend, 
in  part  at  least,  owing  to  the  want  of  Too  often  it  is  with  well  spoken,  well- 
straightforwardness  in  the  legal  question  dressed  men,  who  would  call  him  but  an 
raised,  and  the  uncertainty  of  doing  any  animal  (and  to  his  credit  be  it  said,  he 
real  good,  with  the  possible  disastrous  does  not  disgrace  the  name) ;  and  who 
moral  consequences  of  an  acquittal  of  will  discuss  with  you  "  superstitions  " 
the  guilty  in  the  nation's  courts.  If  by  and  high  questions  of  State.  Twice  in 
one  malicious  act  a  man  get  rid  of  his  six  months,  one  father  had  to  be  sent  to 
child,  society  has  arranged  to  get  rid  of  prison  whom  it  seemed  a  shame  to  send 
him  ;  bat  in  a  case  like  this  there  is  at  all.  When  he  bad  gone  his  second 
practically  very  little  risk  of  any  legal  time,  there  was  found  on  his  table"  The 
consequences  whatsoever,  and  at  the  Floating  Matter  of  the  Air,"  by  Tyn- 
worst,  to  our  national  shame  be  it  dall,  with  his  book-mark  at  page  340,  to 
spoken,  he  has  only  to  count  with  "  six  which  be  had  read.     Had  you  passed 
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him  and  his  wife  together  in  the  street  be  given  to  the  children  who  have  the 
you  would  have  unconsciously  felt  a  happier  fortune  of  belonging  to  the 
certain  pride  in  the  British  workman  ;  families  of  its  own  committee.  While 
yet  was  he  not  ashamed  to  express  openly  ihey  were  in  its  shelter,  they  laughed 
a  desire  to  be  rid  of  the  tasks  and  limi-  and  played  together  with  no  greater 
tations  his  children  set  to  his  life,  and  calamity  than  an  occasional  stand-up 
twice  in  one  night  he  gave  an  infant  of  talk,  a  tumble,  or  the  breaking  of  a  toy. 
fifteen  months  old  a  caning  for  crying  Here  is  another  case.  It  is  of  a  woman 
of  teething.  His  clenched  Rst  could  with  a  boy  in  her  charge  whom  she 
have  broken  open  a  door  at  a  blow,  and  would  willingly  "  get  rid  of." 
with  it,  in  his  anger,  he  felled  a  child  At  the  age  at  which  the  Society  got 
three  years  and  a  half  old,  making  the  possession  of  him  the  normal  weight  of 
little  fellow  giddy  for  days,  and  while  a  boy  is  60  to  70  lbs.;  he  weighed  only 
he  was  thus  giddy  felled  him  again  ;  and  37  lbs.  Under  the  tight-drawn  skin 
because  the  terrible  pain  he  indicted  every  bone  could  be  seen  ;  what  little 
made  the  child  cry,  he  pushed  three  of  flesh  there  was,  was  all  marked  with 
his  huge  fingers  down  the  little  weeper's  bruises  and  wounds,  old  and  fresh,  from 
throat — "  plugging  the  little  devil's  beating  with  a  walking-stick  and  straps, 
windpipe,"  as  he  laughingly  described  They  were  on  the  head,  the  hands,  the 
it.  He  denied  none  of  the  charges,  and  wrists,  the  back,  the  face.  In  this 
boldly  claimed  his  tight  ;  the  children  emaciated  condition  he  had  been  made 
were  his  own,  he  said.  And  one  of  the  by  "  mother,"  as  he  called  her,  to  carry 
papers,  quoting  his  remark,  took  occa-  flat-irons,  one  in  each  hand,  up  and 
sion  to  warn  the  readers  that  we  might  down-staiis,  going  his  weary  way  up  and 
have  another  of  those  Societies  whose  d»wn,  up  and  down,  from  early  morning 
business  it  was  to  interfere  with  parental  till  late  at  night.  Each  iron  weighed  7 
rights.  lbs.;  together,  they  were  more  than  half 
Like  most  cruel  men,  he  added  to  his  own  weight.  He  had  sometimes  car- 
cruelty  the  wickedness  of  false  witness,  ricd  them  from  half-past  seven  in  the 
which,  being  only  against  a  child,  nobody  morning  till  nine  at  night.  Often  for 
ever  prosecutes-  He  said  that  they  were  thirty-six  hours  he  had  nothing  to  eat, 
bad  children,  little  liars  and  fiends,  and,  what  must  have  been  worse  to  bear. 
Three  months  were  they  in  the  Society's  nothing  to  drink  ;  through  nineteen  of 
shelter  whilst  their  maligner  was  in  which  he  was  going  along  his  weary,  use- 
prison,  and  when  the  grave,  frightened  less  way  up  and  down  steep  cottage 
little  looks  with  which  they  came  had  stairs,  with  his  merciless  weights  in  his 
passed  away,  they  were  full  of  the  ways  hands.  When  at  the  long  intervals  the 
of  sunny  childhood  ;  and  a  more  docile  woman  chose  to  give  him  food,  he  was 
child,  or  one  more  ready  to  twine  his  never  allowed  to  stop  to  eat  it,  nor  was 
arms  round  your  neck,  you  seldom  find  he  ever  allowed  to  have  enough  ;  to  have 
than  was  the  little  fellow  he  again  and  once  had  enough  to  eat  would  have  been 
again  made  giddy  by  his  deadly  blows,  heaven  to  him  ;  with  such  food  as  he 
He  was  a  man  whom  no  pretty  words,  was  allowed  to  have,  his  brother  fed  him 
no  tender  caresses  could  mollify.  Such  on  the  stairs  as  he  went  to  and  fro. 
men's  children — and  they  are  many— are  If  it  happened  that  he  saw  a  chance 
subject  to  an  almost  eternal  punishment,  of  a  crumb  and  took  it,  and  was  found 
Though  all  sorts  of  bad  characters  have  out,  his  sore  thin  limbs  were  beaten  for 
been  given  to  children — though  they  stealing.  He  got  at  the  cat's  meat ;  he 
have  been  accused  of  being  liars,  thieves,  was  punished  by  more  weary  tasks,  "  to 
vixens  (even  infants  in  aims  have  been  keep  him  out  of  mischief."  When  the 
called  vixens),  and  the  like — by  savages  woman  went  out  he  was  locked  in  the 
to  magistrates  as  reasons  for  their  coal  place.  Weary  and  sore  and  ill,  he 
severity,  the  Society  is  able  to  say  that  sometimes  stopped  and  fell  against 
from  every  quarter  to  which  the  children  things,  or  dropped  the  irons  ;  then  she 
have  been  sent,  and  from  its  own  knowl-  beat  him  with  her  remedy  for  all  his 
edge  of  them  in  its  shelter  while  await-  soreness  and  faintness  and  hunger,  a 
ing  permanent  disposal,  the  children  re-  walking-stick,  arodof  thorns,  or astrap  ; 
ceive  the  kind  of  character  which  would  and  at  times  she  added  a  pinch  of  salt 
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to  the  raw  wounds  she  had  made.     She  conditioned  disposition  ;  and  secondly, 

forbade  him  to  go  out,  for  he  had  once  a  cowardice  which  limits  its  gratificalion 

stolen  away  beyond  their  gate  and  begged  to  unresisting  and  helpless  things.     It  is 

bread  of  a  neighbor.     In   a  very  little  due  not  to  peculiarity  in  the  spirit  of 

while  he  would  have  quietly  expired  in  the  abused  child,  but  to  peculiarity  in 

bed,   the  doctor  would  have    certified  the  spirit  of  the   adult  abuser  of  the 

some  disease  as  the  cause  of  death,  and  child.     Men  become  addicted  to  cruelly 

that  would  have  been   the  end  of  the  as  they  become  addicted  to  drink  and 

matter.  gambling.     It  is  a  vile  pleasure  in  which 

The  boy  did  not  live  in  a  crowded  they  indulge,    some  occasionally,  some 

slum,   but  in  an  isolated  cottage,  sur-  persistently  ;  making  their  homes  into 

rounded  by  a  garden  that  yielded  flow-  little  hells.     In  some  cases,  drink,  ttou- 

ers  and  fruits  to  his  father's  culture,  ble,  and  more  or  less  of  provocation,  and 

Father     and    step-mother     both    were  the  like,  may  temporarily  and  grievously 

thrifty,  and  had  money  laid  by  in  the  aggravate  its  expression  ;  but  these  things 

savings  bank.     Their    cottage    was   not  are  not  its  real  cause,  and  with  its  worst 

squalid,  but  clean  and  white.     Six  days  and  most  chronic  forms  they  are  not  even 

they  labored,  and  even  bought  meat  for  associated. 

their  cat ;  and  on  Sunday  the  man  at  Such  was  the  kindly  heart  of  the  mis- 
least  went  to  chapel.  The  woman  was  erable  victim  of  this  female  Spile  that  it 
a  spiteful  fiend,  though  for  all  that  she  was  with  the  greatest  reluctance  he  an- 
wore  a  decent  bonnet  and  shawl,  and  swered  the  questions  which  brought  the 
was  always  sober  and  "respectable."  mercilessness  of  his  persecution  to  light. 
The  money  in  the  savings-bank  was  And  his  is  the  common  disposition  of 
chiefly  her  saving.  And  while  the  meek,  little  sufferers  from  cruelty,  and  the  fact 
gentle  child  of  the  dead  mother  went  constitutes  one  of  the  difficulties  which 
dragging  himself  wearily  up  and  down  beset  attempts  to  bring  their  accusers  to 
4ier  stairs,  the  terrible  load  dragging  at  justice.  Few  ot  them  are  ready  to  ac- 
his  skeleton  arms,  she  was  silting  in  her  cuse,  many  are  ready  to  forgive  ;  they 
easy-chair,  by  a  clean  hearlh  and  sing-  are  friends  of  their  abusers,  with  a 
ing  kettle,  knitting  her  stockings.  The  friendship  far  closer  than  a  brother's, 
only  fault  of  the  father  seemed  to  be  that  A  little  while  ago  there  might  have 
he  had  neither  much  heart  nor  will  of  his  been  seen  a  small  girl  of  nine  years  old, 
own,  and  he  cared  more  for  being  at  who  had  suffered  greatly  from  her  father's 
peace  with  his  masterful  wife  than  for  hand  before  she  reluctantly  told  the  tale 
the  unendurable  miseries  of  his  almost  which  got  him  into  prison,  now  standing 
perishing  son.  at  his  prison  door.     It  is  the  morning  of 

Happily,  the  boy  was  constitutionally  her  father's  release.  No  one  is  with 
strong,  and  in  the  cottage  hospital  to  her ;  she  is  alone,  and  shivers  as  the 
which  he  was  removed,  after  a  critical  cold  April  wind  lifts  her  poor  thin  gar- 
time  (in  which  more  than  once  life  ments  and  her  hair,  for  she  is  without 
seemed  gone  from  him),  he  made  fleih  ;  any  covering  to  her  head.  She  has 
and  when  he  left  his  bed  he  could  not  loved  and  dwelt  with  him  all  her  days, 
get  into  any  of  his  clothes.  she  will  love  and  dwell  with  him  still ; 

"  It  is  all  rickets  "  was  the  woman's  perhaps  nobody  else  will  do  so  now,  for 

bold  plea  on  the  first  hearing  in  court;  he  has  been  in  there.     At  length  the 

and  had  the  boy  once  passed  beyond  the  door  opens,  and  she  sees  him  coming 

reach  of  inquiry,  alas  !  all  that  science  through.     Her  pale  little  face  lights  up 

could  have  said  would  have  been  the  with  a  look  that  speaks  welcome  more 

same.     The  '*  disease  "  which  stands  in  than  words— it  is  her  father — such  looks 

the    Registrar-General's   retutn   covers  as  win  from  true  men  their  tenderest 

many  a  wickedness.     Rickets  it  was  ;  caress  and  kindest  words.     As  she  steals 

but  rickets  are  passing  away,   and  he  up  to  him.  there  is  in  her  what  could 

has  the  prospect  of  growing  up  a  healthy  have  burst  upon  him  with  shouts  and 

boy.  leaps  of  joy.     It  longs  to  do  so  ;  but  it 

So  far  as  the  Society  can  see,  the  real  is  sorely  discouraged  ;   the  father  looks 

root  of  persistent  savagery  to  children  is  so  sullen.     Yet,    in  spite  of  that,    she 

mainly  twofold  :  it  is,  first,  a  sullen,  ill-  sidles  up  toward  the  fellow  as  he  is  leav- 
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ing  the  doorway,  with   such   a  timid,  of  the  Legislature  giving  time  to   the 

pathetic  little   prayer  in   her  uplirted,  consideration    of  changes  in   the  law. 

silent  face.     For  a  few  seconds  she  is  Already  it  has  succeeded  in  aliering  one 

walking  by  his  side.  Then  he  half  turns  law,  the  law  of  evidence  as  it  affects  very 

his  head  and  looks  at  the  face  so  fuil  of  little  children,  who  are  often  cruelly  in- 

'gentle  woe,  which  now  has  a  half-born  jured  by  immoral  men,  and  whose  eri- 

smile  in  it.     Is  he  going  to  let  her  kiss  dence  is  generally  the  principal  evidence 

him?     "  Be  off !"  he  growls.     He  is  a  in  the  case.     The  law  that  required  that 

thickset  fellow,  and  he  half  lifts  the  arm  no  evidence  should  be  received  unless 

next  to  her  as  if  he  would  slap  the  plead-  given  upon  oath,  practically  excluded 

ing  little  face  with  the  back  of  his  hand  the  bulkof  such  cases  from  court,  for  to 

if  she  continued  another  step  by  his  side,  give  evidence  on  oath  the  witness  must 

The  child  stops  instantly  ;  the  man  goes  understand  the  nature  of  an  oath,  and 

on.     She   stands  a  moment,  and  then  be  able  to  answer  questions  upon   it. 

turns  and  goes  meditatively  and  slowly  The    effect    was    that    such    offenders 

back,  sits  down  on  a  stone  step,  and —  against  the  life  and  health  of  children 

"cries,"  you  say.     No,   she  does  not  too  young  to  fulfil  this  condition  were 

cry  ;  there  are  young  eyes  already  tired  beyond    the   reach  of  punishment,  and 

of  tears.     They  arc  too  old  to  weep,  they  generally  knew  it.      Sir   Richard 

Her  heart  had  been  silenced  with  a  blow  Cross  described  the  proposal  as  too  pro- 

for  the  thousandth  time  ;  that  was  alL  found  a  change  in  the  law  of  evidence 

There  are  little  children  reared  in  hunger  in  criminal  cases  for  the  House  then  to 

and  curses  and  blows,  whose  hands  are  entertain  it  ;  but  the  Society  persisted, 

ever  ready  to  stroke  the  beard  of  the  big  and,  thanks  to  Mr,  Stead's  great  awak- 

men  who  have  inflicted  their  sores  and  ing  of  public  feeling  upon  the  point,  the 

made  them  sick  to  death  ;  they  never  House  did  entertain  it,  and  ultimately 

waver  in  filial  fidelity.  It  is  with  but  few  passed,  and  without  a  division,  the  fol- 

of  the  deepest  aches  and  pains  of  unforl-  lowing  law  : 

unate  children  that  the  law  can  deal.  -where,  upon  the  hearing  of  a  charge  under 
The  torture  of  sympathies,  and  trusts,  this  section,  the  girl  in  respect  of  whom  the 
and  loves— this  it  is  which  makes  bodily  offence  is  charged  to  have  been  committed,  or 
injuries  all  the  more  strange  and  hard  any  olh"  child  of  tender  yeare.  who  is  tendered 
'.  °  as  a  witness,  does  not,  in  the  opinion  oi  the 
to  Dear._  ,  ,  ,  ,-,  ,  r  court  or  justices,  undorsWnd  the  nature  of  an 
Turning  fresh  from  a  case  like  that  of  oath,  the  evidence  of  such  girl  or  other  child 
the  woman  of  that  gardened  cottage,  the  of  tender  years  may  be  received,  though  not 
milder  cruelties  of  which,  generally  given  upon  oath,  if,  in  the  opinion  of  the  coua 
,pe.ki„g  mothers  a,e  capable  ,.,„.!.  I'^^'Si  "  '.tdT,?.?.  if  pJ^-S  S 
most  a  relief.  One  woman,  the  mother  sufficient  intelligence  to  justify  the  reception 
■ — ' '  to  keep  him  from  the  School  Board,  of  the  evidence,  and  andetstands  the  duty  of 
as  she  alleged — put  her  little  son  into  aa  speaking  the  tnith."  • 
empty  orange-box,  and  having  corded  it  ^^j  ,^^  j^^  ^^^^  1,^^^  surprised  at 
tip,  thrust  It  under  her  bed,  leaving  it  ,|,^  i„„,'di,J,  ,„d,  „  .h.  Society  re- 
there  until  she  lurtied  the  key  in  her  g„a,  , hem,  natural  ani  splendid  rejulls. 
door  at  night,  after  her  day  with  her  f^,,,,^  ^^j^,„,  ,1,^  ,,^,1;  ^^^„  ^,^^^1 
orange  basket  tn  the  streets.  She  did  ,|^|  ^^  ,„,^  „^  „„,  („  ,^,  „^', 
his  daily  for  weeks.  But,  comparative-  ^^^  „„«„  ,^^  protection  o(  the  Crown, 
ly  triHmg  as  the  craelty  may  seem,  what  ,|,^     ^  they  are  too  htUe  to  comprehend 

Tfi.      ™.<^T  i\'     j"^^%     ■  theological  questions, 

child  smindm  hisdarkandstletitprison  ,„  '„„, ''p„p^,,,  „i,i  ^   j,s,   ,„ 

(or  all  the  long  hours  he  lay  in  It.     It  ,^^^  ,|,^  ^^.^/^^  ,1,^            ^  „_,  '(^ 

was  a  veritable  coffin,  in  which  he  was  J^^^   ,„,    „   ,,;,    j           ^.J^^      ,^ 

daily  buned  alive.     Happily,  sometimes  ^     „,^  ^          ^„  ,„*„,    ^     .   ?, 

he  was  drugged.     When  the  Society  got  .^,|   „„  j^,^,   „   ^^^^^   ^.,   ^,j„^ 

possession  of  him  he  was  almost  out  of  ,t„,  ,,„  ^^  ^„  ,,,  ,„„  „,  „^„„,  ,, 

bi>  mind.     This  chdd  was  the  mother  s  ,„      ;^„,j  rights-his  hoose  being  his 

own,  her  only  one,  and  she  was  m  good  ^J    „j  ,he  like-which  make  it  both 

earnings.  ■ 

The  Society  has  felt  greatly  the  need  *  Crlmimil  Law  Amendment  Act,  section  Iv. 
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safe  and  decent   and  altogether  as  it  moogrel  of  falsehood  and  truth  has  it — 

ought  Co  be,  to  knock  his  child  about :  "  You  cannot  make  men  moral  by  Act 

his  notions  of  bis  child's  honesty  and  of  Parliament."     We  mif^ht  commend 

truth  demand  it  of  him.     At   present  these  to  the  English  brickfields  and  coal- 

the  law  explicitly  forbids  "  ill-treating,  mines  of  twenty-five  years  ago.     What 

abusing,  torturing  and  insufficient  feed-  was  it  that  set  them  in  harmony  with 

ing"  of  dogs,  allowing  the  Court  to  con-  the  Christian  conscience  of  the  land? 

strue  the  meaning  of  these  simple  words.  Or  we    might,   better    still,   commend 

What  the  Society  will  submit  to  Parlia-  them  to  the  districts  of  certain  London 

mcnt  is  a  proposal  to  do  the  same  for  stipendiaries  we  could  name,  where  the 

children;  that  Is  all,  but  that    will  be  long  familiarshrieksand  moansof  young 

enoughto  work  a  miracle  on  the  behavior  voices  are  being  quieted.     True,  there 

of  brutal  parents.  is  room  enough  for  the  moralists  still. 

It  wilt  also  ask  thata  man'swife  shall  but  the  arms  of  savages  have  been  re- 
be  able  to  give  evidence  on  behalf  of  strained.  At  a  few  sharp  sentences,  with 
her  child  against  a  cruel  husband.  At  the  ring  of  manly  denunciation  in  them, 
present  she  counts  for  nobody  in  the  the  whole  neighborhood  has  been  stariled 
case,  though  she  is  as  good  a  witness  as  into  a  higher  idea  of  the  demands  of  the 
anybody  else  in  the  case  of  the  dog.  A  Crown  on  behalf  of  its  young  subjects, 
step-mother  is  allowed  to  give  evidence  In  some  other  districts,  the  old  cries  and 
against  her  husband,  but  not  a  real  curses  give  shameful  witness  to  the  pres- 
mother.  The  mother  of  an  illegitimate  ence  of  another  kind  of  authority  on  the 
child  is  allowed,  but  not  a  married  bench, 
mother.  That  the  national  will  can  effect  im- 

"  I  did  not  care  for  his  beating  me,"  mense  revolutions  in  the  conditions  of 
cried  one  woman  whose  baby  had  been  child  existence  is  beyond  doubt, — not 
shamefully  and  persistently  injured  ;  alone  because  it  can  impose  direct  an- 
"  but  I  cannot  stand  his  beating  baby."  noyances  and  miseries  on  its  savage 
The  magistrate  gave  her  the  only  con-  abusers,  but  because  it  can  set  up  a 
Bolalion  the  law  permittedhim — hisown  standard  of  right  and  wrong,  and  cam- 
sincere  regret  that  he  could  not  help  munity  obligation,  which  is  a  still  more 
her.  "  I  am  sorry  it  is  so,"  said  Mr.  powerful  influence.  In  no  rank  of  life 
Bushby,  "  but  it  is  the  law  ;"  and  the  are  parents  of  pure  conscience,  least  of 
savage  went  home  the  victor,  and  the  all  are  the  ill-conditioned.  And  as  long 
mother  tried  to  drown  herself.  as  the  spirit  of  morality  and  religion  is 

It  will  also  ask  for  a  law  to  limit  the  short  of  universal,  the  necessity  of  pro- 
hours  during  which  children — veritable  tective  laws  for  children  can  never  be 
daves — are  allowed  to  sell  in  the  streets,  superseded.  To  every  child  its  property 
They  are  generally  the  earners  of  is  already  secured  ;  to  every  child  the 
drunken,  idle  tyrants'  livings.  Then  endurableness  of  its  existence  ought  to 
the  Society  intends  to  appoint  a  night  be  secured,  especially  where  the  law  is 
officer  ;  till  then,  though  there  are  hun-  its  only  protection.  And  the  result  of 
dreds  of  tittle  creatures  whose  lives  are  such  laws  will,  in  the  long  run,  be  both 
one  long  weary  misery  now  in  the  night-  moral  and  religious  ;  because  punctilious 
streets,  it  is  illegal  to  interfere.  and   bracing    righteousness    about    the 

If  the  new  Parliament  is  wise,  it  will  bruising  of  but  one  baby-body  in  its 

accept  all  these  proposals,  and  make  it  midst  exaiteth  a  nation.     The  unhappy 

possible  to  get  at  cruelty  anywhere  and  child  of  the  savage,  growing  up  under 

everywhere,  and  on  whomsoever  com-  the  new  unconscious  influences  of  such 

mitted,  even  on  a  "  roan's  own  child."  surrounding,   will  carry  into  manhood 

We  need  a  straightforward  Draconian  freedom  from  the  evil  habit  of  the  past ; 

code  against  it.     To-day,  boys  and  girls  for  disuse  is  destruction, 

are  being  hurt,  degraded,  killed,  that  As  a  people,  we  have  already  set  up 

reckless  men  may  sing  songs  to  personal  the  throne  of  law  in  warehouses  of  mer- 

lil)erty,  parental  rights,  and  God  knows  chants,  to  see  fair-play  between  trader 

what  and  trader  ;  the  L<nidon  Society  for  the 

There  are  those  that  say — as  that  ugly  Prevention  of  Cruelly  to  Children  wants 
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to  set  it  up  in  the  courts  and  slums  of  And  the  throne  cannot  be  put  to  a  more 
the  land,  to  see  fairness  between  an  ud-  worthy  or  beautiful  use. — Tie  ConUm- 
worthy  parent  and  his  helpless  offspring,     porary  Review. 


BOOKS  AND  READING. 

The  subject  of  Books  and  Reading  is  great  variety  and  universal  interest ; 
in  ike  air  at  the  present  time ;  Lord  though  tve  must  confess  to  some  regret 
Iddesleigh  raised  the  question  last  that  the  initiative  was  not  given  in  a 
November,  by  his  admirable  discourse  different  form.  Why  the  number  should 
on  Desullory  Reading,  delivered  at  Edin-  be  fixed  at  one  hundred  ;  why  works  of 
burgh.  Sir  John  Lubbock  was  not  slow  Science  should  be  excluded  ;  why 
to  follow  the  lead,  in  his  lecture  at  the  Biography  and  Travels  should  enjoy  so 
Woiking  Men's  Collef^e  ;  and  lastly,  we  meagre  a  representation  on  Sir  John 
have  Mr.  Goschen's  more  abstract  and  Lubbock's  list,  are  questions  to  which 
despondent  remarks  on  Hearing,  Read-  no  satisfactory  answer  has  been  given, 
ing,  and  Thinking.  The  discussion  has  Who  is  it,  we  would  ask  in  the  first 
been  carried  forward  from  Newspaper  place,  lor  whom  this  list  is  primarily  in- 
to Journal,  and  from  Journal  to  Maga-  tended  7  Not  the  man  whose  love  of 
zine,  and  has  attracted  representatives  books  is  firmly  established,  for  he  will 
of  the  most  heterogeneous  elements  into  have  chosen  for  himself  his  own  walk 
the  ever-widening  circle.  Sir  John  Lub-  among  the  innumerable  highwajs  and 
bock  wound  up  by  enumerating  a  hun-  byepaths  of  literature  ;  nor  he  whose 
dred  oi  the  books —  tastes  are  just  forming,  for  the  field  is 
"  most  frequently  mentioned  with  approval  by  too  wide,  and  he  would  hardly  prefer 
those  who  have  referred  directly  or  indireclty  the  Analects  of  Confucius,  the  Shahna- 
W  the  pleasure  of  reading,  an-i  Ihave  veniured  meh,  and  the  Sheking,  to  "  MarcO 
10  include  some,  which  though  less  frequently  p  j  .^  Travels,"  Lockbart's  "Life  of 
mentioned,  arc  especial  iavonles  of  tny  own.  j.  ,.  > .  j  ..  »-  •  t-  u,  i>  vi 
I  have  abstained  (or  obvious  reasons  from  bcott,  and  Asop  S  tables.  No 
inemioningnorks  by  living  authors."  {"Self  list,  however,  that  could  be  drawn  up 
Help,"  however,  is  admitted  into  Sir  John's  would  escape  criticism,  and  our  desire 
revised  list),  ■■though  from  many  of  them  j^  ^qj  ^^  ^^^^^  to  Suggest  in  what  man- 
Teonjrson,  Ruskin,  and  others,  I  have  mysell  ..  .  i-  .  -  l..  u  j  j 
derived  the  keenest  enjoyment  ;  and  have  ^cr  the  present  list  might  be  amended, 
omitted  worts  of  Science,  with  one  ot  two  ex-  as  to  indicate  how,  in  our  opinion.  It 
ceptions,  because  the  subject  is  so  progressive,  might  have  been  made  to  serve  some 
I  feel  that  the  attempt  is  over-bold,  and  must  practical  purpose. 

bee  for  indulgence  ;  but  indeed  one  object  In  ii„_i,_   l i \.t. ._ 

have  had  in  view  Is  to  stimulate  others,  more  ^       ^^^/^^   "a^^   brought   some   men  tO 

competent  far  than  I  am,  lo  give  us  the  advan-  knowledge  and  some  to  madness.      As 

tage  of  their  opinions.     If  we  had  such  lists  fulness  sometimes  hurteth  the  stomach 

drawn  up  by  a  few  good  guides,  they  would  be  more  than  hunger,  so  faieth  it  with  arts  ; 

most  useful. '  3^^  ^^-  ^f  ^^ais,  so  likewise  of  books, 

The  challenge  thus  thrown  down  was  the  use  ought  to  be  limited  according  to 

quickly  taken  up  by  the  Editor  of  the  the  quality  of  him  that  useth  them." 

"Pall   Mall   Gazette,"    who  forthwith  Thus  wrote  Petrarch,  and  the  compati- 

sent  out  a  Circular  to  certain  eminent  son  between  the  bodily  and  mental  di- 

men  of  the  day,  inviting  them  "  to  jot  gestion,  if  trite,  is  very  far  from  being 

down  such  a  list — not  necessarily  con-  a  mere  superficial  analogy, 
taining  a  hundred  volumes — as  would        Those  who  are  blessed  with  a  judicial 

help  the  present  generation  to  choose  friend,  quite  competent  to  make  a  diag- 

their  reading  more  wisely."     Whether  nosis  of  their  literary  capacity  and  pre- 

the  majority  of  the  "  guides  "  thus  ap-  scribe   a   diet,   are   indeed    fortunate — 

pealed  to  have  responded  to  the  call,  we  "  sua  si  bona  norint,"     Such  prescrip- 

are  not  informed  ;  the  replies  of  several  tions  have  been  long  since  made,  and 

have  been  published;  and  our  thanks  handed  down  to  us.    That  written  out  by 

are  due  to  those  who  have  been  instru-  Doctor  Johnson,  for  his  friend,  the  Rev. 

mental  in  opening  up  a  discussion  of  Mr.  Astle  of  Ashbourne,  is  brief  enough, 
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and  savors  of  the  drastic  remedies  fash-  in  (his  respect.     There  are,  we  believe, 

ionable  in   the  last    century.*     If    on  comparatively  few  boys  who  acquire, 

([lancing  over    the    Doctor's    list    our  until  they  seek  it  for  themselves,  even 

readers  are  inclined  to  assume  that  the  the    roughest    general    oulHne    of   the 

Rev.  Mr.  Astle  was  possessed  of  a  very  world's  history,  to  which  their  various 

healthy  diKcstion,  we  would  remind  them  episodic  studies  may  be  applied,  so  that 

that  solid  joints  and  heavy  folios  were  each  may  fall  into  its  proper  place  and 

more  in  vogue  at  that  time  than  in  these  order.      "Periods"    and    "Epochs" 

days  of  French  cookery  and  periodical  are  studied  minutely  and  painfully,  with- 

literature.  out  any  knowledge  of  the  grand  slrucl- 

In  later  times  Comte  also,  among  ure  of  which  they  form  but  a  single  frag- 
others,  has  furnished  a  catalogue,  or  ment ;  and  history  is  loo  often  divorced 
syllabus  of  books  for  general  reading  ;  from  geography.  A  schoolboy  is  set  to 
bot  even  his  faithful  follower,  Mr.  Har-  work  on  a  play  of  Aristophanes  before 
rison,  admits,  half  apologetically,  that  he  has  made  acquaintance  with  the  social 
it  "  has  no  special  relation  to  current  and  political  movements  of  which  Peri- 
views  of  education,  to  English  literature,  cles  and  Cleon  were  the  representatives, 
much  less  to  the  literature  of  the  day.  He  reads  his  Bible  and  his  Homer,  his 
It  was  drawn  up  thirty  years  ago  by  a  Virgil  and  Horace,  his  Caesar  and  Livy, 
French  philosopher,  who  passed  his  life  but  probably  with  the  vaguest  ideas  of 
in  Paris,  and  who  had  read  no  new  book  their  relations  to  one  another,  or  their 
for  twenty  years."  respective  positions  in  the  world's  chro- 

"  What  shall  I  read  ?"  There  are  nology.  Or  it  may  be  that  the  whole  of 
few  questions  more  frequently  asked  one  term  is  devoted  to  one  or  two  books 
than  this;  few,  perhaps,  to  which  a  of  "the  Iliad"  and  "the  Odyssey," 
thoughtless  answer  is  more  frequently  "  the  i^neid"  or  the  "  Odes,"  which 
given.  Coming  from  one  of  that  large  are  ground  out  line  by  line  and  word  by 
class  to  which  Lord  Iddesleigh  has  given  word,  all  the  interest  and  flavor  of  the 
the  name  of  "indolent  readers,"  it  complete  work  being  inevitably  and 
might  be  assumed  to  be  lightly  asked,  hopelessly  dissipated  in'  the  process, 
and  might  be  as  lightly  answered  by  the  Even  "  the  college  prizeman  and  the 
recommendation  of  some  three-volume  college  tutor  cannot  read  a  chorus  in  the 
novel,  or  the  more  fashionable  shilling's-  Trilogy  but  what  hia  mind  instinctively 
worth  of  gruesome  mystery  ;  but  if  the  wanders  on  optatives,  chofiambi,  and 
inquirer  beayoung  book-lover,  aworthy  that  happy  conjecture  of  Smelfungus  in 
answer  is  far  to  seek.  The  diagnosis  the  antistrophe. "  *  But  certain  books 
and  opinion  of  the  physician  do  not  pre-  having  to  be  got  up  for  an  examination  by 
seot  greater  difficulties,  and  in  many  the  cramming  process,  the  receptacle  for 
cases  are  not  attended  by  more  moment-  all  this  erudition  only  looks  forward  to 
ous  results.  To  turn  a  juvenile  adrift  the  time  when  he  may  throw  his  Classics 
in  Sir  John  Lubbock's  list  would  be  to  behind  the  fire  forever.  No  book  with 
prescribe  an  exclusive  diet  of  richly  sea-  the  least  pretension  to  permanent  value 
soned  dishes  and  rare  wines  to  a  con-  can  be  read  purely  by  and  for  itself ;  in- 
valescent  patient — to  feed  him  on  strong  evitably  it  must  draw  on  the  reader — if 
meats,  on  caviare  and  truffles,  and  to  he  be  in  any  sense  worthy  of  the  name 
omit  the  simple,  wholesome,  homely  fare  — from  point  to  point  beyond  its  own 
cm  which,  in  his  condition,  health  and  immediate  sphere,  until  he  finds  his  in- 
efficient progress  must  in  the  main  de-  terest  expanding  and  his  tastes  forming 
pend.  under  a  natural  and  rapid  process  of 

How   often   has   the   young  inquirer  revolution.     Can  any  intelligent  person 

been  imbued  with  a  disuste  for  solid  read  his  Homer  or  his  "  ^neid,"  his 

literature  by  being  compelled   to  read  Boswell,  his"  Old  Mortality,"  or"  The 

"masterpieces  "long  before  he  was  able  Voyage  of  the  Beagle"  without  asking 

to  appreciate  their   value,   or   even    to  himself  who  are  these  strange  characters, 

comprehend  their  history  !     The  system  and  where  are  these  strange  lands  that 

at  many  of  our  schools  is  much  to  blame  seem  so  familiar  to  us  ? 

•  Croker'g  "  Boswell,'  pp.  767,  Bvo  ed.  *  "  The  Choice  ol  Books,"  p.  37. 
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He  who  stands  on  a  bill  and  surveys  Sir  John  Lubbock's  list,  as  it  stands, 
a  wide  landscape,  easily  recognizes  the  suggests  a  gatheriog  of  illustrious  Gen- 
leading  features  of  the  country — (he  river  erals  and  officers,  without  any  men. 
and  the  homestead,  the  church  and  the  They  are  very  distinguished  and  admir- 
corn-field — they  need  nu  guide,  they  tell  able  in  appearance  and  qualifications, 
their  own  tale.  In  like  manner  the  but  would  be  doubly  so  if  seen  at  the 
great  landmarks  of  the  literature  of  the  head  of  the  army  which  they  lead  and 
past  are  well  defined  and  unmistakable  represent.  Had  Sir  John  commenced 
to  him  who  has  eyes  to  see  and  a  mind  by  marshalling  his  hundred  books  in 
to  comprehend.  The  traveller  may  groups,  either  of  subjects  to  be  studied 
choose  his  line,  and  as  he  goes  his  way  or  of  readers  to  be  provided  for,  and 
he  will  not  fail  to  find  guides  wbo-will  then  called  upon  the  "  guides"  to  fill 
give  him  the  directions  which  passing  up  the  gaps,  and  supply  the  rank  and 
doubts  and  difbculttes  may  render  neces-  file  of  his  army,  he  would  have  earned 
sary.  The  world's  great  books  stand  the  thanks  of  all  book-lovers, 
out  as  the  old  stone  walls  of  some  great  In  ihc  selection  of  books  two  con- 
feudal  fortress — prominent  and  inde-  siderations  must  alternately  be  para- 
struclible.  Their  original  uses  have  mount.  One  of  these  would  have  refer- 
been  superseded  by  the  world's  advance  ;  ence  to  the  subjects  to  be  studied,  the 
but  time  and  change  add  greatly  to  their  otherwouldhavereference  to  the  readers 
interest.  He,  liewever,  who  finds  him-  to  be  provided  for.  We  are  aware  of 
self  entangled  in  the  dense  jungle  of  thelongconlroversiesandtechnicaldiffi- 
books  that  are  not  "  masterpieces,"  and  culties  involved  in  this  question  of  CIas> 
are  so  plentiful  in  modern  literature,  is  sification,  which  has  stirred  the  hearts 
in  a  sorry  plight ;  his  way  lies  through  of  Librarians  from  time  immemorial,  but 
this  jungle,  be  it  long  or  short,  and  he  for  our  present  purpose  the  elaboration 
cannot  escape  it  altogether.  He  has  of  an  exhaustive  scientific  system  is  un- 
heard ot  the  quiet  groves  of  the  Aqad-  necessary  ;  a  statement  of  the  rough 
emy,  and  of  the  heights  of  Parnassus,  headings  and  divisions,  under  which  the 
but  he  is  rarely  able  to  catch  a  glimpse  books  for  general  readers  should  b$ 
of  them.  He  is  whirled  along  and  loses  grouped,  presents  no  insurmountable 
his  foothold  in  the  eddying  torrent  of  obstacles.  Various  minor  considera- 
periodical  literature  ;  or  he  is  entangled  tions  may  subsequently  assert  them- 
in  the  briars  of  controversy,  and,  torn  selves  ;  as,  for  example,  whether  the 
and  vexed,  is  apt  to  lose  his  way.  Here  books  are  required  with  the  ultimate 
then  it  is  that  he  particularly  needs  a  object  of  the  formation  of  a  library,  and 
guide,  and  here  it  is  that  Sir  John  Lub-  "  the  cultivation  of  literature  is  an  object 
bock  bids  good-by  to  him,  and  leaves  which  cannot  be  accomplished  without 
him  to  his  own  resources.  the  acquisition  of  a  library  of  a  greater 

The  student,  thus  perplexed,  may  be  or  less  extent,"  or  for  the  mere  purpose 

surprised  to  learn  from  Mr.  Ruskin  that  of  amusement.     To  draw   up  such  a 

"  any  bank  clerk  could  write  a  history  catalogue  as  we  propose  would  exceed 

as  good  as  Grote's,"  and  that  Gibbon  the  capacity  of  any  single  individual  ; 

only  chronicled  "  putrescence  and  cor-  each  section  should  be  the  work  of  one 

ruption  ;"  he  may  be  deeply  interested  or  more  persons  specially  versed  in  the 

in  the  information  that  Professor  Bryce  subject. 

prefers  Pindar  to  Hesiod,  that  the  Lord  We  are,  of  course,  dealing  rather  with 
Chief  Justice  knows  nothing  of  Chinese  those  who  are  aspiring  to  be  book  lovers 
or  Sanskrit,  and  that  Miss  Braddon  has  than  with  those  who,  having  already  al- 
spent  "  great  part  of  a  busy  life  reading  tained  to  that  distinction,  can  trust  to 
the  '  Quarterly  and  Edinburgh  Re-  the  guidance  of  their  own  inclinations, 
views.'  "  But  all  this  does  not  help  btm  These  aspirants  must  seek  first  an  able 
in  his  bewildering  journey  among  the  and  judicious  guide  for  each  department 
10,000  books  which  are  annually  flood-  of  study.  One  guide  may  be  fully  com- 
ing the  world  of  English-speaking  readers  petent  to  make  a  list  of  works  in  history 
— a  mass  of  which  we  fear  that  the  qual-  or  biography,  but  may  lack  experience 
-  ity  advances  >d  inverse  ratio  to  the  in  philosophy  or  in  art ;  while,  on  the 
quantity.  other  hand,  the  regimen  prescribed  for 
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ihe  country  curate  would  hardly  be  ap-  perusal  of  which  may  perchance  arouse 

propriatefoi  the  mechanic  OT  the  soldier,  serious  misgivings  in  (he  heart  of  the 

But,  first,  we  mnst  endeavor  to  define,  general  reader,  who  cannot  "  even  wHA 

b;  a  rough  process  of  elimination,  the  great  difficulty  read  Old  German,"  and 

book  lover,  whether  mature  or  in  embryo,  who  has  not  yet  been  educated  up  to  the 

He  is  not  the  mere  "  glutton  of  the  lend-  point  of  regarding  Virgil  and  Juvenal  as 

ing  library."  who  bolts  the  contents  of  "  sham  classics."     The  "  Admiral's  " 

the  monthly  box  without  disciimination  list  is  good,  if  somewhat  too  technical ; 

and  without  reflection,  his  main  object  and  we  would  plead  for  the  admission 

being  to   while  away  an  idle  day  or  to  of  Southey's  "  Life  of  Nelson,"  even,  if 

gain  a  superficial  reputation  at  the  next  need  be,  to  the  exclusion  of  the  "  An- 

dinner  party  at  which  he  may  be  present ;  nual  Register"  in  no  volumes.     The 

nor  is  he  the  collector  of  gaudy  bind-  Head  Master  of  Harrow  "  tried  to  think 

ings  ;  nor  one  who  has  never  possessed  how  he  should  answer  a  boy's  question 

nor  desired  to  possess  a  library  of  his  if  he  were  to  ask,  at  any  point  of  his 

own,  who  has  never  read  a  book  more  school  life,   what   books   it   were  best 

than  once,  and  has  never  committed  to  worth  while  to  read  before  the  end  (let 

memory  a  single  passage.     Heisnotthe  mesa))ofhis  thirtieth  year;"  and  we 

man,  in  short,  who  fails  to  realize  that  venture  to  regard  Mr.  Welldon's  list  as 

"  the  utility  of  reading  depends  not  on  the  best  of  all  in  point  of  conciseness 

the  swallow  but  on  the  digestion."  and  practical  value. 

From  the  American  Westerner  who  The  last  to  enter  the  lists,  though  not 

buys  an  Encyclopaedia  in  parts,  and  finds  under  the  auspices  of  the  "  Pall  Mall 

in  it  all  that  he  requires  of  instruction  Gazette,"    it    Mr.    Frederic   Hanison, 

and  amusement,  to  the  princely  founders  who  comes  armed  with  a  volume  entitled 

of  libraries — the  Spencers  and  Parkers,  "  The  Choice  of  Books,' '  though  fout- 

the  De  Thous,  the  Sundeilands,  and  the  fifths  of  the  cuoteDts  have  strayed  far 

Beckfords — is  a  wide  interval,  and  in-  away  into  such  remote  pastures  as  "  The 

dudes  all  soits  and  conditions  of  men,  Opening  of  the  Courts  of  J'ustice,"  "  A 

diverse  from  one  another  in  everything  Plea  for  the  Tower  of  London,"  and 

bat  their  love  of  books.  "  The  .<€slhete."     With  the  small  resi- 

Sir  John  Lubbock,  by  his  eminence  in  due  of  the  book,  which  has  remained 
the  woild  of  science  and  the  world  of  faithful  to  the  title-page,  we  have  little 
commerce,  is  admirably  qualified  to  draw  fault  to  find.  Mr.  Harrison,  as  might 
up  a  list  of  works  on  science  and  trade,  be  expected,  regards  everything  through 
But  these  he  has  unfortunately  excluded  the  spectacles  of  Augustus  Comte — 
from  his  consideration.  Such  lists  would  "  hinc  omne  principium,  hue  refer 
be  invaluable  to  the  thonsandi  who  from  exitum."  Comtc's  "Syllabus,"  to 
intellectual  or  more  purely  mercenary  which  we  have  already  referred,  was  the 
motives,  are  now  seeking  for  light.  Had  basis  of  at  least  one  of  his  essays,  and  is 
Sir  John  classified  his  list  on  some  sim-  the  subject  of  his  closing  remarks. 
pie  and  discriminating  plan,  such  as  we  For  our  present  purpose,  the  first 
have  suggested,  we  might;  as  a  result  of  article,  "  How  to  Read,"  is  undoubted* 
the  discussion,  have  obtained  a  sum-  ly  the  most  valuable  and  practicable.  It 
mary  of  works  on  art  by  Mr.  Ruskin,  deals  in  a  straightforward  and  vigorous 
or  a  soldier's  library  by  Lord  Wolseley.  manner  with  many  of  the  snares  and 
Others,  whose  replies  have  been  pub-  difficulties  by  which  Ihe  reader  is  beset, 
lishcd,  would  have  furnished  special  and  sweeps  away  much  of  the  sentiment- 
lists  ;  and  a  still  wider  circle  would,  no  al,  sickly  criticism  which  is  unfortunate- 
doubt,  have  seen  their  way  to  rendering  ly  prevalent  at  the  present  time.  We 
much  help  and  service.  We  should,  think,  however,  that  Mr,  Harrison  is  in- 
rooreover,  have  been  spared  some  rather  dined  to  raise  the  standard  of  taste  too 
irrelevant  and  wayward  criticisms  to  high  for  the  mass  of  general  readers, 
which  the  discussion  has  given  rise. 

Two  or  three  of  the  "  guides  "  have,  "  P«"inB  wide  the  iced  air  of  the  difficult 

with  more  or  less  success,  adopted  for  TJ'^^^^^^l^J^'r^.^^^^'r^^.^^Z-'t^ll 

,            ,                   «...                              «#  are  some  fttmple  pieces  wnicn  may  serve  as  ao 

themselves    a    definite    system.      Mr.  uneirLng  lest  o(  a  healthy  or  vicLous  lasie  for 

William  Morris  has  given  us  a  list,  the  Imagioatlve  work.     If  the  'Cid,'  ihe  'Viu 
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Nnova,'  the  '  Cftnterbury  Tales.'  Sbakspcare's 
'  Sonnets,'  and  '  Lycidas  '  pall  on  a  man  ;  if  he 
care  not  for  Malory's  '  Morte  d'ArLhur'  and 
the'  Red Cioss  Knight '  :[(he  thinks ' Crusoe  ' 
and  the  '  Vicar '  books  for  the  young  ;  if  he 
thrill  not  trith  the '  Ode  to  tb«  West  Wind  '  and 
the  '  Ode  to  a  Grecian  Um  '  ;  if  he  had  no 
stomach  for  '  CbTistabelle,'or  the  lines  written 
on  '  The  Wye  above  Tintern,'  he  should  fall 
on  his  knees  and  pray  for  a  cleanlier  and 
quieter  spirit." 

Now  we  believe  that  there  is  many  a 
humble  aspirant  to  literary  taste  on 
whom  the  above  paragraph  will  produce 
an  effect  similar  to  that  of  ' '  iced  air  and 
mountain  tops"  by  taking  his  breath 
away.  Literary  palates  are  mercifully 
endowed  with  tastes  and  appreciations 
as  varied  as  mere  bodily  palates,  and  we 
must  protest  against  any  such  Procrus- 
tean method  of  ascertaining  whether  a 
man's  "  spirit  be  cleanly  and  quiet,"  or, 
which  is  teiiible  to  contemplate,  the  re- 
verse. On  another  page  Mr.  Harrison 
himself  loudly  deprecates  and  disclaims 
any  narrow  or  sectarian  view  ;  he  is 
nothing  if  not  Catholic  in  his  tastes. 
"  I  protest  that  I  am  devoted  to  no 
school  in  particular ;  I  condemn  no 
school ;  I  reject  none.  I  am  for  the 
school  of  all  the  great  men  ;  and  I  am 
against  the  school  of  the  smaller  men-" 

All  taste  roust  he  founded  on  knowl- 
edge, and  between  the  hard,  dry  teach- 
ing of  the  Board  School  or  the  Exami- 
nation Room  on  the  one  hand,  and  the 
eetherial  atmosphere  of  Desultory  Read- 
ing and  the  purest  literary  discernment 
on  the  other,  there  lies  an  intermediate 
region,  a.  "  penitmbral  zone,"  which 
differs  fiom  the  first  in  that  it  is  entered 
voluntarily,  and  from  the  second  in  that 
it  is  attainable  by  all  who  care  to  enter 
it.  The  way  through  this  region,  though 
pleasant,  is  laborious ;  system,  accuracy, 
and  dis(;ipline  are  essential  to  him  who 
would  traverse  it.  To  be  a  desultory 
reader,  in  (he  sense  defined  by  Lord 
Iddesleigh,  a  man  must  first  have  been 
a  student ;  and  not  to  every  student  is 
given  the  temperament,  capacity,  and 
opportunity,  to  become  a  desultory 
reader — still  legs  can  every  student 
aspire  to  that  refined  literary  taste  which 
Mr.  Harrison  possesses  in  so  large  a 
measure,  and  which,  in  its  characteris- 
tics he  describes  so  well. 

So  far  as  modern  literature  is  con- 
cerned,  it  may  be  said,  that  the  Re- 


viewers are,  by  their  skill  and  experience, 
qualified  to  direct,  and  ever  ready  to  aid 
the  wayfarer  ;  and  in  theory  this  is  true. 
But,  putting  aside  the  few  leading  jour- 
nals and  periodicals,  daily  and  weekly — 
of  which  we  would  only  speak  with  the 
greatest  respect— we  fear  that  the  re- 
viewer' B  art  is  at  a  low  ebb  in  these  days. 
Often  the  side  breezes  of  controversy, 
of  private  jealousy,  or  of  personal  in- 
terest, intervene  to  divert  straightforward 
criticism  ;  still  more  often  does  absolute 
incompetence  render  these  guides  worth- 
less. A  score  of  books  may  be  seen, 
huddled  together  in  an  unbroken  column 
of  so-called  criticism,  with  no  other  bond 
of  union  than  thetr  publication  in  course 
of  the  same  week.  The  interested 
author,  wading  through  this  discon- 
nected mass,  suddenly  stumbles  on  a 
few  words  extracted — possibly  pervert- 
ed— from  his  own  preface,  to  which  a 
line  of  commonplace  commendation  is 
affixed  ;  and  he  then  suddenly  encoun- 
ters a  subject  as  far  removed  from  his 
own  as  the  "  Republic  "  of  Plato  is  dis- 
tant from  "  Called  Back." 

Among  all  these  discordant  voices, 
who  shall  help  ur  to  detect  the  true 
ring  ?  Thrice  happy  are  those  priv- 
ileged few  who  enjoy  the  loving  care  and 
supervision  of  some  wise  mentor  to  guide 
their  choice  and  to  watch  their  progress  ; 
but  for  the  multitude  to  whom  such  a 
privilege  is  denied,  a  good  classified  list, 
not  excluding  recent  works,  carefully 
sifted  and  added  to  by  the  most  promi- 
nent men  of  the  day,  would  be  of  ines- 
timable value- 
In  the  first  place,  a  connected  chain 
of  histories,  from  the  earliest  limes  to 
the  present  day,  vtih  a  selected  list  of 
contemporary  memoirs  and  biographies, 
would  throw  a  guiding  gleam  of  light  on 
thousands  who  are  wandering,  dark  and 
aimless,  in  a  labyrinth  of  "  master- 
pieces." In  this  inquiry  system  is  es- 
sential. Of  desultory  comments,  charm- 
ing and  instructive  in  themselves  and 
valuable  in  the  formation  of  taste,  we 
have  abundant  store.  Who  that  has  read 
Emerson's  "  Essay  on  Books,"  or 
Charles  Lamb's  "  Detached  Thoughts 
on  Books  and  Reading,"  or  Isaac  Dis- 
raeli's "  Curiosities  of  Literature"  and 
"  Literary  Character,"  or  Byron's  brill- 
iant and  impulsive  criticisms  on  books 
and  authors,  can  be  without  some  kind- 
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liag  of  enthusiasm  and  of  desire  to  know  Clarendon's,"  is  relegated  to  the  shelves 

more  fully  the  great  works  thus  passed  of  the  specialist  or  the  bookworm, 

in  critical  review  ?    But   the  essential  Histories  are  scarcely  less  ephemeral 

characteristics  of  such  commentaries  as  than  books  of  science  ;  and  the  object 

these  are  snares  to  the  student.     The  of  the  list  we  arc  advocating  is  not  to 

temptation  to  pass  from  one  subject  to  provide  an  exhaustive  catalogue,  a  task 

another  is  inseparable  from  treatment  of  which  in  these  days  would  overtax  the 

this  kind,  and  so  becomes  a  hindrance  capacity  of  half  a  dozen  Dr.  Johnsons, 

to  more  earnest  application.  but  to  select  those  works  which  will  give 

Dibdin's  "  Library  Companion  "   in  the  best  continuous   narrative  of    the 

some  respects  fulfils  the  requirements  we  period  under  discussion,  and  represent 

have  mentioned  ;    but  apart    from    the  the  most  recent   scholarship  ;  omitting 

fact  that  the  information  it  contains  is  those  which  have  been  absorbed  or  super- 

now  in  a  great  measure  obsolete,   too  seded.                                            • 

much  space  is  devoted  to  the  description  Mitford  and  Gillies  have  given  place 

and  value  of  choice  and  rare  editions,  to  Thirwall  and  Grote  ;  and  even  the 

It  is  a    book-buyer's    rather    than    a  star  of  Hallam,  outshining  De  Lolme,  is 

reader's  guide.     Perkins's  -"  The  Best  beginning  to  wane  before  the  searching 

Reading"  is  too  bald  a  catalogue,  and  light  which,  by  the  publication  of  State 

requires  a  vast  amount  of  sifting,  and  Papers  and  other    archives,   is    being 

the  addition  of  a  fer  words  of  running  brought  to  bear  on  the  History  of  Eng- 

comment  to  render  it  serviceable.     It  land  and  of  Modern  Europe.     But  such 

lacks,  in  short,  the  characteristics  of  a  materials,   though  ruthlessly  relegating 

catalogue  raisonnie.  much  of  what  we  have  hitherto  regarded 

The  Historical  List  which  we  have  as  the  "  Pearls  of  History  "  to  the cate- 

proposed  should  be  prefaced  by  a  chro-  gory  of  "  Mock  Pearls,"  cannot  imme- 

nological  table,indicatinfitheepochainto  diately  be  made  available  for  the  ordi- 

which  the  World's  History  divides  itself,  nary  student,  or  become  absorbed  into 

and  the  periods  covered  by  each  of  the  the  popular  histories  of  the  day.     We 

works  recommended.     This  would  give  can  ill  spare  from  our  list  the  names  of 

the  student  a  bird's-eye  viewof  the  held  those  writers,  who.  from  Livy  to  Lord 

which  he  is  about  to  explore,  and  enable  Macaulay,  have  added  a  fascination  to 

him,  at  any  moment  In  his  exploration,  the  study  of  history  ;  though  in  their 

to  take  his  reckonings  and  verify  his  works    most    beautiful     Mock     Pearls 

position.  abound.     But  the  student    should   be 

Careful   distinction   should   be  made  warned  against  implicit  reliance  on  their 

between  Chroniclers  and  Historians,  be-  records. 

tween   those   who  have    provided    the  ITo  Clarendon  has  been  ascribed  the 

materials  and  those  who  have  designed  honor  of  being  the  first  Englishman  who 

and    reared    the    complete    structure,  wrote  History,  as  we  regard  it ;  his  pre- 

Sometimes  these  chroniclers  have  fur-  decessors  having  been  in  the  main  mere 

nished  merely  rough  and  unhewn  stones,  chroniclers    or     annalists.       Clarendon 

useful   in   themselves,  but  with  no  pre-  elaborated  the  picture  of  which  these 

fence  to  artistic  finish  or  individuality  annalists  had  merely  supplied  the  mate- 

of  character ;  and  these  have  been  ab-  rials ;  and  the  eighteenth  century  saw 

sorbed  into  the  building.     Other  chron-  the  development  of  this  new  method  in 

ides,  again,  are  perfected  in  form,  and  the    brilliant    triad   of  contemporaries, 

are  not  merely  integral,  essential  por-  Hume.  Robertson,  and   Gibbon.     Our 

tions  of  the  complicated  structure,  but  own  age  has  witnessed  a  further  advance 

become  a  source  of  endless   pleasure  in  the  school  of  philosophical  historians, 

from  the  merit  of  their  workmanship,  who,  without  aiming  at  any  connected 

Thucydides  and  Clarendon  are  univer-  narrative  of  events,  present  to   us  the 

sally  read,  while  Hecatseus  has  all  but  profound  lessons  which  history  teaches  ; 

vanished;  and  Thomas  May's "  History  pointing  out    the    far-reaching    causes 

of  the  Long  Parliament,"  though  pro-  which  have  influenced  and  are  influenc- 

Dounced   by   Lord  Chatham  to    be    a  ing  events  occurring  in  widely  distant 

"  much  honester  and  more  instructive  countries ;  causes  and  events  which  to 

book  of  the  same  period   than   Lord  the  superficial  observer  seem  totally  dis- 
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connected.    This  philosophical  category  given    us    examples,    should    not     be 

would  foim  one  of  the  most  interesting,  omitted. 

and  in  these  days,  when  political  empiri-        Without  prelendinf:  to  enumerate  all 

cism  shows  a  growing  tendency  to  sup-  the   departments   which    oui    catalogue 

plant  statesmanlike  research,   not   the  should  comprise — and  most  of  them  ate 

least  important  portion  of  our  historical  too  obvious  to  require  enumeration  — 

list.     If  to  this  main  stem  of  Historr  we  would  suggest  a  good  selection  of  the 

there  be  added  the  due  complement  of  best    Iranslalions    and    editions   of    the 

branches  and  leaves — memoirs  and  bi-  Greek  and  Roman  Classics.     In  men- 

ographies — the  Pluiarcha  and  Pepjscs,  tioning  translations  we,  of  course,  dis- 

the  Walpoles  and  St.  Simons,  the  Cio-  claim  any  recommendation  of  the  coro- 

kers  and  Grevilles  of  each  generation —  mon  "  crib,"  but  refer  to  tho'^e  scholar- 

we  shall  have  a  tree  of  knowledge  which  ly  works  which  have  brought  the  clas- 

would7ield  to  none  in  point  of  interest  sical  masterpieces  to  the  very  doors  of 

and  utility.  the  general  public  ;  such,  for  example. 

We  have  dwelt  at  some  length  on  this  as  Rawlinson's  "  Herodotus,"  or  Prof, 

part  of  the  subject,  first,  because  of  its  Jowett's  "  Plato  and  Thucydides  ;"  as 

almost  unlimited  extent ;  and  secondly.  Lord      Derby's      "Iliad,"     Gilford's 

because,  owing  to  this  extent,  there  is  "  Juvenal,"  or  Conington's  "  Virgil  :" 

such  difficulty  in  making  a  genuine  and  nor   is  the  crib  more  widely  removed 

trustworthy  selection.  There  is,  besides,  from  such  works  a^  these,  than,  in  the 

an  apparently  constant  antagonism    in  matterof  editions,  is  Anthon's  "  Virgil," 

history  between  the  qualities  of  sirict  forexample,from  Munro's"  Lucretius." 

accuracy  and  literary  brilliancy.     The  In  the  opinion  of  Mr.  Harrison,  this  "  is 

two  are  not  incompatible,  but  the  striv-  the  age  of  accurate   translation.     The 

ing  after  'iterary  merit  is  as  great  a  snare  present  generation  has  produced  a  com- 

to  the  writer  as  its  attainment  by  the  plete  library  of  versions  of  the  great 

writer  is,   in   too  many  cases,  to  the  Classics,  chiefly  in  prose,  partly  in  verse, 

student.  more  faithful,  true,  and  scholarly   than 

Of  voyages   and   travels,   "  I  would  anything  ever  produced  before."     Mr. 

also  have  good  store,  especially  the  ear-  Harrison's  own  essay  on  the  "  Poets  of 

lier,  when  the  world  was  fresh  and  un-  the  Old  World,"  goes  far  to  supply  odc 

hackneyed,  and  men  saw  things  invisible  at  least  of  the  branches  of  this  section, 

to  the  modern  eye.     They  are  fast-sail-  Last,  but  by  no  means  least,  do  we  plead 

ing  ships  to  waft  away  from  the  present  for  a  guide  to"  Children's  Books,"  We 

troubles  to  the   Fortunate    Islands."*  run  some  risk  in  these  days  of  compeli- 

Grouped    under   each    quarter   of    the  tive  examinations  and   "higher  educa- 

globe,  we  should  have  selections  of  the,  tion,"  of  placing  instruction  too  promi- 

works  of  those   travellers,   who.   from-  nently  in  the  front,  to  the  exclusion  of 

Herodotus   to  Mr.   Stanley,  and  from  pure  amusement ;  forgetting  that  it  is 

Marco  Polo  or  Captain  Cook  down  to  through  the  imagination  that  the  interest 

Miss  Bird,  have  made  us  who  stay  at  of  a  child  is  most  readily  aroused,  and 

home  familiar  with  the  remotest  corners  that,  unless  the  interest  be  aroused,  our 

of  the  earth.     Much  of  the  romance  of  educational  labors  will  be  worthless.     A 

travel  has  of  necessity  perished  in  these  child  can  live  in  an  atmosphere  of  genial 

matter-of-fact  days  ;  but  as  the  writing  fiction,  and  appreciate  it,  without  the 

of  history  has  developed  from  a  mere  danger  which  lurks  in  a  misrepresenta- 

chronicle  of  events  into  a  scientific  and  tion  of  what  passes  around  him  in  his 

philosophical  method,   so    the    art    of  daily  experience.     It   is  exaggeration, 

travelling  is  now  assuming  a  political  not  fiction,  that  is  liable  to  injure  the 

form   under  pressure  of    the    gigantic  mind  of  a  child. 

problems  which  are  exercising  the  mind  On  the  vital  question,  "  how  to  read," 
of  the  civilized  world  ;  and  a  section  of  the  student  has  received  matter  for  care- 
political  travels,  of  which  Mr.  Froude  ful  and  deliberate  consideration,  alike 
and  Baron  von  Hiibner  have  recently  from  Lord  Iddesleigh  and  Mr.  Goschen, 

-,„    ,■—,..""":..„.,   ,  .V   j.Ji„„; I  from   Mr,    Harrison  and   Mr.  Lowell. 

7  Mr.  Lowell  *  Address  at  Inc  oedicatjon  or  _,      .        ,  t    ,    ■       .    .        .    .i 

the  Free  Public  Library,  Chelsea,  Massachu-  The  burden  of  their  advice  is  the  same, 

Mtis.  though  the  forms  differ  ;  they  all  unite 
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in  deprecatiag  and  deploring  the  buirj,  and  we  are  thus  enabled  to  detect  their 

the  want  ot  application,  the  want  of  le*  presence  or  their  absence  in  the  works 

Btraiat  which  prevail  in  the  present  day.  of  other  hands  and  other  schools,  so  in 

The  hnrrjriDg  reader,  on  the  one  hand,  the  masterpieces  of  literature  the  realiza- 

and  the  indolent  reader,  on  the  other,  are  tion  of  the  points,  wherein   the  chief 

the  types  to  be  avoided  with  the  most  merits  of  each  lie,  places  us  in  a  position 

scrupulous  care.     We  suffer  from  an  ex-  to  form  a  standard — to  possess  a  talis- 

cess  of  opportunities,  and  require  to  be  man,  which  shall  enable  us  Qnerringly  to 

constantly  reminded  that  "  it  is  impos-  detect  the  true  from  the  false.     Mrs. 

alble  to  give  any  method  to  our  reading  Knowles  said   of  Dr.    Johnson,    "  He 

till  we  get  nerve  enough  to  reject."  knows  how  to  read  better  than  any  one  ; 

If  we  look  through  the  long  list  of  he  gets  at  itie  substance  of  a  book  direct- 
English  literary  celebrities,  we  cannot  ly  ;  he  tears  the  heart  out  of  it."  This 
but  be  struck  with  the  large  proportion  faculty,  which  was  exhibited  in  a  mar- 
of  those  who  have  received  little  or  no  vellous  degree  also  in  Southcy  and 
regular  education  in  their  early  days,  Macaulay,  is  as  rare  as  it  is  enviable  ; 
and  whose  opportunities  of  study  have  but  there  are  not  a  few  who  erroneously 
been  of  the  scantiest.  Ben  Jonson  suppose  themselves  to  be  possessed  of 
working  as  a  bricklayer  with  his  book  in  it.  The  hurried,  careless  method  of 
bis  pocket :  Wm.  Cobbett  reading  his  reading  is  one  of  the  chief  dangers  a 
hard-earned  "Tale  of  a  Tub  "under  student  should  guard  against.  In  study- 
tbe  haystack,  or  mastering  his  grammar  ing  a  work  of  biography,  for  example — 
irhen  be  was  a  private  soldier  on  the  pay  but  above  all  in  studying  the  classics— 
of  6d.  a  day  ;  when  "  the  edge  of  my  the  first  requisite,  and  one  which  is,  as 
berth  or  that  of  my  guard-bed  was  my  we  have  said,  sadly  overlooked  in  public 
■eat  to  study  id  ;  my  knapsack  was  my  school  teaching,  is  the  acquisition  of  a 
bookcase  ;  a  bit  of  board  lying  on  my  simple,  general  outline  of  the  period  to 
lap  was  my  writing-table,  and  the  task  which  the  work  relates.  In  the  fashion- 
did  not  demand  anything  like  a  year  of  able  phrase  of  the  day,  the  books  so  read 
my  life :"  Gifford,  as  a  cobbler's  ap-  are  frequently  not  in  correspondence 
prentice,  working  out  his  problems  on  with  their  environment.  To  him  whose 
scraps  of  waste  leather  ;  or  Bnnyan,  views  of  Roman  history  are  but  a  shape- 
confined  for  jwelve  years  in  Bedford  jail  less  mist,  if  not  a^  absolute  void,  Virgil 
with  only  his  Bible  and  "  Foxe's  Book  and  Horace  are  sealed  books  ;  nor  can 
of  Martyrs,"  are  but  a  few  among  scores  any  one  who  is  ignorant  of  Scotland  and 
of  instances  which  will  immediately  sug-  her  traditions  penetrate  beyond  the  husk 
gest  themselves.  of  "  Waverley  "  or  "Old  MoOality." 

There  are  many  persons  who  are  pos-  To  the  young  beginner  a  few  judicious 
sessed  with  a  strange  and  unaccountable  words  of  explanation  at  the  commence- 
conviction,  that  to  read  a  book  and  to  ment  of  a  book  may  serve  to  awaken  that 
write  a  book  are  processes  which  require  interest  without  which  reading  is  use- 
little,  if  any,  previous  training  or  prepa-  less,  and  to  make  darkness  light ;  and, 
ration.  The  one  error  is  sufficiently  similarly,  a  few  words  of  discussion, 
obvious  to  all  who  pay  any  attention  to  when  the  book  is  completed,  will  have 
the  great  mass  of  cheap  literature  which  the  effect  of  consolidating  the  floating 
is  pouring  from  our  printing-presses  ;  ideas  to  which  the  perusal  has  given  rise. 
the  other  is  less  easy  of  detection.  The  habit  of  casting  aside  a  book  as  soon 
"  The  first  lesson  in  reading  is  that  as  the  last  page  is  read,  without  ponder- 
which  teaches  us  to  distinguish  between  ing  over  its  contents  and  recalling  the 
literature  and  merely  printed  matter,"  argument  and  refreshing  the  memory 
ia  the  admirable  maxim  laid  down  by  where  it  has  failed,  or  allowing  the 
Mr.  Lowell,  and  this  is  one  of  the  "  frenzied  current  of  the  eye  to  be 
essential  points  in  which  the  personal  stopped  for  many  moments  of  calm  re- 
inSuence  of  an  experienced  friend  is  flection  or  thought,"  is  apt  to  render 
of  inestimable  value.  As  the  latent  worthless  all  the  previous  effort.  Lord 
beauties  of  some  great  masterpiece  of  Erskine,  we  are  told,  was  in  the  habit 
art  unfold  themselves  to  our  eye  under  of  making  long  extracts  from  Burke, 
the  guidance  of  a  Kngler  or  a  Ruskin,  and  Lord  Eldon  is  said  to  have  copied 
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out  "  Coke  upon  LklletoD  "  twice  with  ments  should  as  a  rule  be  devoted  to 
his  own  hand.  "  Wtittng  an  analysis,"  books  which  are  already  more  ^r  less 
says  Archbishop  Whately,*  "or  table  familiar.  The  habit  of  frivolously  tak- 
of  contents,  or  index,  or  notes,  is  very  ing  up,  and  as  frivolously  casting  aside, 
important  for  the  study,  properly  so  a  book  is,  however,  one  which  should 
called,  of  any  subject.  And  so  also  is  be  guarded  a^ainstwith  theutmostcare. 
the  practice  of  previously  conversing  or  It  was  a  strict  rule  in  the  family  of 
writing  on  the  subject  you  are  about  to  Goelhc  the  cider,  that  any  book  once 
study."  Reading  can  produce  a  bene-  commenced  should  be  read  through  to 
ficial  result  only  in  proportion  to  the  ex-  the  end.  Dr.  Johnson,  on  the  other 
tent  and  accuracy  of  information  previ-  hand,  considered  a  rule  of  this  kind 
ouslr  stored  in  the  mind  of  the  reader,  "  strange  advice ;  you  may  as  well  re- 
Such  information  is  like  the  roots  of  solve  that  whatever  men  you  happen  to 
some  flourishing  oak  ;  every  fresh  fact  get  acquainted  with,  you  are  to  keep 
is,  as  it  were,  a  new  fibre  conflrming  and  (hem  for  life." 

strengthening  the  growth  of  the  tree,  and  A  snare,  which  did  not  exist  in  the 

attracting  nourishment  from  new  soil.  time  of  Goethe  or  of  Dr.  Johnson,  pre- 

"  The  moment  you  have  a.  definite  sents  itself  in  these  days  to  ihc  reader, 
aim,  attention  is  quickened,  the  mother  in  the  ever-increasing  mass  of  periodical 
of  memory  ;  and  all  that  you  acquire  literature.  But  the  busy  man,  who  has 
groups  and  arranges  itself  in  an  order  not  time  to  turn  aside  from  his  own  work 
that  is  lucid,  because  everywhere  and  to  the  thorough  investigation  of  the  topic 
always  it  is  in  intelligent  relation  to  a  of  the  hour,  may  sometimes,  in  the  pages 
central  object  of  constant  and  growing  of  a  magazine,  find  the  case  stated  terse- 
interest."!  Bearing  this  in  mind,  we  ly  by  distinguished  advocates  on  both 
would  urge  the  student  to  investigate  sides ;  and  he  may  thus  at  least  discern 
every  unfamiliar  allusion  which  may  the  main  positions  of  assailant  and  as- 
occur  in  the  course  of  his  reading  or  sailed.  An  exhaustive  and  genuine  le- 
conversation.  A  fact  or  subject  thus  view  of  a  book  is  occasionally  aSorded 
sought  out  fixes  itself  more  firmly  in  the  by  periodical  literature,  more  rarely  per- 
meroory  than  most  of  those  which  are  haps  than  is  generally  believed  ;  but  such 
merely  passed  in  the  ordinary  course  of  essays  to  have  any  value,  should  be  read 
reading.  only  after  the  work  to  which  they  relate. 

The  use  of  odd  moments  should  not  be  a  condition  that  is,  we  fear,  seldom  ful- 

overlooked.     "  Blockheads,"  wrote  Sir  filled. 

Walter  Scott,  "can  never  find  out  how  The   "desultory  reader"   has    now 

folks  cleverer  than  themselves  came  by  been   defined  and    elevated.     We  can 

their  information.     They   never   know  hardly  be  mistaken  in  considering  that 

what  is  done  at  dressing- time,  meal-time  by  reason  of  Lord  Iddesleigh's  admj^ 

even,  or  in  how  few  minutes  they  can  able  remarks  the  expression  has  acquired 

get  at  the  sense  of  many  pages."      It  is  a   new    signification  ;    at   least   a  lai^ 

not  possible  always  to  have  a  book  at  number  of  those  who  may  have  fondly 

band,  but  any  one  who  will  take  the  imagined   themselves   to  be    desultory 

trouble  to  copy  out,  from  time  to  time,  readers  have  now  been  effectually  elimi- 

passages  which  have  attracted  his  atten-  nated  from  the  category, 

tion,  and  carry  them  about  with  him  to  We  live  in  days  of  "  specialism,"  and 

learn  by  heart  at  odd  moments,  may  per-  the  book-making  specialist  oFour  gener- 

haps  be  astonished  to  find  how  much  ation  probably  yields  to  none  of  his  pte- 

may  be  acquired  in  this  manner.  decessors  in  the  literary  roll  in  respect 

There  are  some  books  which  by  their  of  industry,  skill,  and  accuracy  ;  but  his 
nature  lend  themselves  to  a  snatchy  subject,  as  a  rule,  is  his  business,  his 
method  of  perusal,  and  a  few  minutes  breadwinner.  The  desultory  reader  re- 
may  often  be  well  employed  in  reading  gards  literature  as  his  pastime  and  rec- 
an  ode  of  Horace,  or  the  disjointed  con-  reation.  Happy  is  be  who  has  the 
rersations  of  Dr.  Johnson,  but  such  mo-  time,  the   opportunity,  and  the  educa- 


tion, to  become  a  desultory  reader,  in 
•  Notes  to  Bacon's  "  Essays."  Lord  Iddesleigh's  sense  of  the  word. 

f  Mr.  LoneU.  But  admitting  that  Desultory  Dilet- 
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tanleisnt  may  under  certain  favorable  first  pursue,  and  Following  out  this  cine, 
conditions  be  both  profitable  and  a  fas-  at  first  by  the  aid  of  judicious  external 
cinating  attainment,  and  claimtog  as  we  guidance,  he  will,  with  ever>increasing 
do  a  very  high  value  for  good  guidance  self* reliance  and  discrimination,  proceed 
in  the  choice  of  books,  we  must  not  lose  to  fulfil  the  requirements  of  education 
sight  of  the  fact  that  the  basis  on  which  and  the  inclination  of  his  own  mental 
the  main  practical  question  of  the  selec-  disposition.  This  method  of  develop- 
tion  and  proper  use  of  books  rests,  is  not  mcnt  is  the  natural  order  by  which  intel* 
what  is  good  in  general,  or  in  special  lectual  growth,  by  means  of  books,  or 
literature,  but  what  is  fitted  for  each  in-  any  other  means,  proceeds.  To  make  a 
dividual  man.  And  to  discover  this  the  choice  of  certain  hundred  books  for  any 
man  himself,  or  his  immediate  ancestor,  man's  perusal,  in  his  youth  or  afterward, 
the  youth  or  boy,  must  be  examined,  is  but  a  feat  of  cleverness,  arousing  curi- 
The  foundation  of  success  in  any  sphere  osiiy  or  wonder,  but  evolving  nothing — 
of  life  is  physical  and  mental,  nervous  endmg  in  the  choice.  A  man  may  be 
ftnd  moral  aptitude;  and  those  who  possessed  of  any  number  of  good  books  ; 
have  to  direct,  or  to  decide  for,  or  to  and  possibly  a  thousand  books  might  be 
advise  the  young  respecting  their  career  selected,  all  of  which  would  be  by  gen- 
!n  life,  should  make  the  personal  condi*  eral  consent  called  excellent,  and  worth 
tioD  of  their  prot^g^s  their  careful  study,  possessing,  and  perhaps  he  would  be 
From  the  ascertained  condition  the  none  the  better  for  them  all.  Young 
capacity  of  each  may  be  discerned,  and  men  do  not  require  a  hundred  books  at 
bis  future  capabilities  may  be,  to  some  once.  Indeed  the  fewer  well-selected 
extent,  foreseen.  These  capabilities  are  books  a  youth  has  to  begin  with,  the 
the  indicators  of  the  course  of  reading  more  safe  he  is  against  excessive  loss  of 
6[st  required  ;  by  them  the  youth's  time.  His  most  important  question  is 
career  should  chiefly  be  selected  and  not,  what  shall  I  read  ?  but,  what  need 
decided  on.  Unfortunately  in  most  I  read  ?  The  student's  care  should  be 
cases  careful  forethought  is  neglected,  to  read  as  little,  and  to  think  as  much 
Qualities  that  actually  make  the  roan  as  possible.  Thus,  he  will  find  what 
are,  in  a  decision  that  affects  his  hopes  thing  it  is  that  he  at  any  time  immedi- 
and  happiness  for  life,  too  often  over-  ately  requires  to  know,  and  he  will  make 
looked  ;  and  some  mere  transient  in-  this  pressing  need  the  object  of  bis  next 
cident,  esteemed  perhaps  a  stroke  of  acquirement  in  books.  This  method 
fortune,  is.  accepted,  without  any  hesi-  tends  to  education  ;  it  develops  mental 
tating  thought  about  the  suitability  of  power,  and  makes  a  cultivated  man.  A 
its  results,  as  a  sufficient  introduction  hundred  books  procured  and  read  with- 
to  the  business  of  the  world.  The  out  appropriate  sympathy,  and  interest, 
consequence  of  this  neglect  is  obvious  and  thought,  will  merely  make  an  ani- 
enoUgb-  In  every  social  and  commer-  mated  bookcase  of  the  man. 
cial  sphere  we  find  men  drudging  on  in  Not  only  should  the  student's  books 
hopeless  slavery,  or  ruined  by  the  nat-  be  few,  but  as  he  reads  he  should  be 
ural  revolt  of  sensibilities  that  could  not  constantly  upon  his  guard.  Most  read- 
be  controlled,  against  the  influence  of  ers  read  to  be  informed  or  to  be  enter- 
circumstances  wholly  inappropriate,  and  tained  ;  and  books  of  information  are 
for  which  these  sensibilities,  most  useful  absorbed  as  if  all  printed  statements 
in  (heir  proper  sphere,  were  not  of  course  must  of  course  be  true,  or  even  if  not 
designed.  true  must,  as  a  record,  be  worth  know- 
A  young  man's  very  desultory  reading  ing.  This  omnivorous,  careless  style  of 
will  perhaps  be  one  of  the  roost  useful  reading  is  a  grievous  waste  of  life  and 
means  for  finding  what  his  life's  career  energy.  Were  books  read  with  critical, 
should  be.  Knowing  himself,  or  being  inquiiing  thought,  the  time  misspent  in 
known,  as  has  been  said,  by  those  direct-  reading  would  be  wholesomely  reduced, 
ing  him,  and  by  his  own  discursive  read-  and  readers  would  increase  in  mental 
ing  having  learnt  what  work  for  his  power  in  due  proportion  to  their  in- 
peculiar  abilities  is  open  for  him  in  the  creased  information, 
world,  he  probably  will  judge  quite  In  books  of  entertainment,  and  espe- 
readily  what  line  of  study  he  should  at  dally  of  fiction,  corresponding  careful- 
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ness  is  necessary.  There  are  books  sipated,  and  incapable  of  serious  study, 
amonx  the  best  which  are,  in  various  In  every  rank  of  life  the  book -devouring 
degrees  and  ways,  of  evil  influence,  and  vice  abounds  ;  but  chiefly  among  women, 
should  be  read  with  caution  and  reserve,  girls,  and  boys  ;  men  finding  in  the  news- 
To  yield  one's  self  to  the  enjoyment  df  papers  their  daily  pabulum.  This 
an  entertaining  book  may  be  as  foolish  as  thoughtless,  fragmentary  reading  has 
to  give  one's  self  into  the  hands  of  an  debilitated  the  contemporary  mental 
untried  agreeable  companion.  Ability  to  fibre  of  the  nation  ;  and  has  so  absorbed 
please  is  to  these  incautious  subjects  of  the  time,  we  cannot  say  the  attention. 
It  amostdangerousinfluence  ;  andbooks  of  the  immense  majority  of  the  reading 
as  well  as  men  when  most  attractive  public,  that  many  of  them  are  ignorant 
should  be  treated  warily.  In  Rabelais  even  of  the  existence  of  the  standard 
and  Swift,  in  Fielding  and  Smollett,  works  of  literature.  The  late  discussion, 
coarse  manners  must  be  reprobated.  In  therefore,  about  books  has  been  of  use  ; 
George  Eliot's  novels,  with  exceptions,  it  has  made  known  to  the  great  commu- 
and  in  "  Jane  Eyre,'  there  is  a  subtle  nity  of  people,  who  now  can  read,  the 
taint  that  is  unwholesome  to  the  un-  fact,  that  there  are  certain  books,  a  hun- 
guarded  reader.  Thackeray  loo  frc-  dred  more  or  less,  far  more  worth  read- 
quently  compels  us  to  associate  with  evil  ing  than  the  popular  and  periodical 
company  ;  and,  while  admiring  the  wri-  literature  of  the  day.  If  this  discovery 
ter's  skill,  the  reader  should  keep  well  could  be  impressed  upon  the  public  mind 
outside  of  almost  every  group  in  "Thack-  with  practical  c£fect,  the  result  would 
eray's  novels.  be  a  beneficial  change  in  their  condition. 
Distinct  alike  from  the  progressive  The  abundant  tattle  and  affected  in- 
student  and  the  discriminating  reader,  terest  about  names  and  things  of  mean 
is  an  abundant  class  who,  without  indi-  and  transient  notoriety,  and  the  discur- 
viduality,  are  mere  omnivorous  devotees  sive  dinner-table  gossip  of  the  world 
of  books,  chiefly  reading  the  lighter  would  then  perhaps  subside ;  and  Eng- 
literature  of  the  day.  These  people,  lish  conversation  would  become  a  con- 
through  excess  and  self-indulgence,  be-  stant  and  beneficial  intellectual  enjoy- 
come  feeble-minded,  intellectually  dis-  ment. — The  Quarterly  Review. 
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In  all  attempts  thoroughly  to  under-  dresses.  But  of  these  the  great  actor 
stand  a  great  dramatic  personation,  we  should  be  independent,  or  at  least  should 
are,  in  the  last  result,  thrown  back  on  use  them,  and  prove  them  subordinate 
the  autobiography  of  the  actor.  While  or  even  unnecessary  :  in  this  lies  one 
we  gaze,  the  illusion  will  be  more  or  less  test  of  originality  and  greatness.  In  the 
complete,  in  part  according  to  the  actor's  degree  that  the  actor  is  consciously  de- 
gift,  in  part  according  to  stage  detail,  pendent  on  these  his  interpretation  will 
but  reflection  will  afterwards  come  into  be  more  or  less  mechanical  ;  he  truly 
play  ;  and,  just  in  the  measure  of  the  succeeds  as  he  renders  us  indifferent  to 
experience  and  thoughtfulness  of  the  them,  as  he  takes  us  "  OK/n/oarj^/^ej," 
critic,  comparisons  and  contrasts  will  suffusing  the  most  elaborate  touches 
suggest  themselves.  Then  we  are  in  the  with  a  sense  of  spontaneity,  due  to  his 
realm  of  judgment,  rather  than  of  en-  own  creative  and  immediate  apprehen- 
joyroent,  pure  and  simple :  we  analyze  sion-  This  is  the  link  that  binds  the 
and  dissect)  perforce.  The  final  tri-  great  actor  to  the  audience,  learned  and 
umph  of  the  actor  is  then  achieved,  when  unlearned  alike — the  touch  of  nature 
judgment  only  enhances  enjoyment,  that,  on  the  stage,  makes  the  whole 
Much  in  the  theatre,  not  dueat  all  to  the  world  kin. 

actor,  may  combine  to  please,  and   to        While  we  look  on  the  stage  we  are  lost 

aid  illusion;  scenery,  machinery— even  in  the  subject;  when  we  recall  in  the 
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doset  we  &re  curious  about  the  artist,  elocution,  will  do  but  little  to  help  the 
We  would  fain  seize  the  secret  ofthat  actoi  in  their  case. 
subtle  power  of  identifying  himself  or  "  To  present  the  man  thinking  aloud 
herself  with  orders  of  thought  and  feel-  is  the  most  difficult  achievement  of  our 
ing  which  may  be  foreign  to  any  personal  art, "  says  Mr.  Henry  Irving.  "Here 
experience,  or  even  opposed  to  it.  We  the  actor  who  has  no  real  grip  of  the 
would  fain  know  whether  there  has  been  character,  but  simply  recites  the  speeches 
aught  exceptional  in  the  mental  history,  with  a  certain  grace  and  intelligence, 
or  in  the  atmosphere  in  which  the  actor  will  be  untrue.  The  more  intent  he  is 
has  lived,  to  stimulate  such  powers  of  upon  the  words,  and  the  less  on  the 
realizing  and  presenting.  It  is  this  ten-  ideas  that  dictated  them,  the  more  likely 
dency  that  makes  details  about  the  lives  hi;  is  to  lay  himself  open  to  the  charge 
of  great  actors  and  actresses  so  interest-  of  mechanical  interpretation.  It  is  per- 
ing,  and  in  the  end  associates  their  per-  fectly  possible  to  express  to  an  audience 
sonalities  in  some  cases  so  intimately  all  the  involutionsof  thought,  the  specu- 
with  certain  rSles.  There  is  an  idle  lation,  doubt,  wavering,  which  reveal 
gossip  which  is  contemptible  ;  but  there  the  meditative  but  irresolute  mind.  As 
is  a  natural  curiosity  also  which  is  in-  the  varying  shades  of  fancy  pass  and  re- 
evitable,  and  without  which  the  highest  pass  the  mirror  of  the  face,  they  may 
dramatic  criticism  is  impossible.  Not-  yield  more  material  to  the  studious  play- 
withstanding,  it  may  be  said  that  the  less  goer  than  he  is  likely  to  get  by  a  diligent 
we  can  account  for  the  power,  the  more  poring  over  the  text,  &c.  I  challenge  the 
attracted  we  become.  In  one  aspect  of  acute  student  to  ponder  over  Hamlet's 
it,  indeed,  the  actor's  genius  may  be  renunciattonof  Ophelia— one  of  the  most 
measured  by  his  or  her  power  of  passing  complex  scenes  m  all  the  drama — and 
into  "  frames  and  feelings ''  contrary  to  say  that  he  has  learned  more  from  his 
the  current  of  natural  tendency,  and  of  meditations  than  he  could  be  taught  by 
which  no  clear  critical  account  can  be  players  whose  intelligence  is  equal  to  his 
given.     The  width  of  the  rubicon  that  own."* 

must  be  crossed  to  enter  this  new  world  "  Dr.  Johnson,"  Mr.  Irving  adds 
measures  the  amount  of  power.  Miss  further  on,  "  was  discussing  plays  and 
Farren,  in  a  light  burlesque,  does  not  players  with  Mrs.  Siddons,  and  he  said, 
need  to  take  a  long  voyage.  Miss  Mary  '  Garrick,  madam,  was  no  declaimer  ; 
Anderson,  when  she  essays  Rosalind,  there  was  not  one  of  his  own  scene- 
has  to  take  a  longer  one,  and  yet  a  longer  shifters  who  could  not  have  spoken  "  to 
when  she  plays  Juliet ;  but  Miss  Helen  be  or  not  to  be  "  better  than  he  did  ; 
Faucit,  when  she  impersonated  Lady  yet  he  was  the  only  actor  I  ever  saw 
Macbeth,  had  to  take  a  much  longer  one  whom  I  could  call  a  master,  both  in 
still.  The  sleep-walking  scene,  on  this  tragedy  and  comedy  ;  though  I  liked 
theory,  would  be  the  highest  testing-  him  best  in  comedy.  A  true  conception 
point.  To  enter  into  those  complica-  of  character,  and  natural  expression  of 
lions  of  feeling  and  of  motive,  those  it,  were  his  distinguished  excellences. '  " 
wholly  abnormal  conditions,  implies  a  Each  new  and  earnest  eRort  to  present 
subtle  though  undefined  psychology  be-  a  great  and  typical  dramatic  character 
yond  the  reach  of  the  systematic  psychol-  thus  reveals  to  us  a  new  personality,  as 
ogist,  however  much  aud  earnestly  he  well  as  a  new  Hamlet  or  Ophelia,  a  new 
may  strive.  Ophelia,  in  this  respect,  Desdemona  or  a  Portia  ;  and  the  study 
simple  as  the  original  lines  of  her  char-  is  therefore  a  double  one — autobio- 
acter  appear  in  the  main  to  have  been,  graphic  as  r^ards  the  actor,  and  inter- 
is  one  of  the  most  trying  characters  for  pretative  as  regards  the  drama.  The 
the  actress  ;  and  in  the  measure  that  frank  narrative  of  the  experiences  of  a 
she  maintains  the  unity  of  type,  even  great  actress,  the  honest  record  of  the 
through  all  the  mental  shocks  and  dis-  difiiculties  that  lay  before  her,  and  the 
turbances  that  finally  merged  into  mad-  means  she  took  to  meet  and  to  overcome 
ness  itself,  we  shall  discover  something  them,  must  therefore  be  of  the  greatest 

of  the  reach  and  grasp  of  her  genius. — ■ 

So,  too,  with  Hamlet  and  lago  ;  thccon-  •"The  Artof  Acting."    Englith  mustraud 

ventions  of  the  stage,  or  the  best  schooled  Maganiu.                                                 . 
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interest  and  value.     It  is  for  this  reason  and  brood  over  the  world  of  Shakespeare, 

that  Lady  Martin's  book  is  as  much  of  She  was  not  influenced  by  the  opinions 

an  auto  bio  i^raphy  as  it  is  a  criticisro  or  of  others,  by  the  interpretations  or  the 

an  interpretation   of    Shakespeare.     A  impersooations  of  others.     She  lived  in 

superficial  criticism,  indeed,  might  urge  a  world  of  her  own,  and  her  fancy  filled 

this  as  an  objection  to  the  book,  and  it.     She    formed    her    conceptions    of 

call  it  egotistic ;  but  it  was  a  necessity  Shakespeare's  men  and  women  in  soli- 

of  the  case  that  it  should  in  a  certain  tude.     She  tells  us : — 

degree  be  so  ;  and  in  this  will  lie  the  "  In  my  childhood  I  was  much  alone 

great  attraction  to  those  who  are  sym-  — taken  early  away  from  school  because 

pathetic  rather  than  formal,   and  who  of  delicate  health  ;  often  sent  to  spend 

believe  that  life's  riddles,  and  therefgre  months  at  the  sea-side  in  the  charge  of 

also  the  riddles  of  Ihe  drama,  admit  of  kind  but  busy  people,  who,  finding  me 

an  imaginative  and  human,  rather  than  happy  with  my  books  on  the  beach,  left 

of  a  critical  and  logical  solution.     She  me  there  long  hours  by  myself.     I  had 

here  enables  any  one  who  wilt  take  the  begged  from  home  the  Shakespeare  I 

pains  to  do  pleasantly  in  the  closet  what  had  been  used  to  read  there — an  acting 

the  cultured  and  critical  beholder   in  edition   by  John   Kcmble.  .  .  .     Like 

former  days  could  only  have  done  with  all  children,  I  kept,  as  a  rule,  my  great- 

difhculty  after  many  visits  to  the  theatre,  est  delight  to  myself.     I  remember  on 

and  some  severe  processes  of  thought ;  some  occasions,  after  I  returned  home 

so  that  if  we  cannot  see  the  actor,  we  to  my  usual  studies,  when  a  doubt  arose 

may  still   have  compensations    in  the  about  some  passage  which  bad  happened 

book.     She  has  adopted  the  epistolary  to  be  in   the  little  storehouse  of   my 

form,  and  nothing  could  be  better  suited  memory,   being  able  to  repeal    whole 

for  [he  kind  of  confessions  she  has  to  chapters  and  scenes  of  my  favorites  to 

make.     The  first  three  letters  were  ad-  the  amused  ears  of  those  about  me.  But 

dressed  to  her  friend.   Miss  Jewsbury,  I  never  revealed  how  much  my  life  was 

who  died  before  the  fourth  was  finished  ;  wrapped  up  in  them,  even  to  my  only 

and  the  rest  are  addcessed  to  Mrs.  S.  C.  sister,  dear  as  she  was  to  me.     She  was 

Hall,  Miss  Anna  Swanwick,  Mr.  Brown-  many  years  older  than  myself,  and  too 

ing,  and  Mr.  Ruskin.     The  studies  are  fond  of   fun   to  share  in  my  day  and 

seven— of  Ophelia,  Portia,  Desdemona,  night  dreams.     I  knew  I  should  only  be 

Juliet,  Imogen,  Rosalind,  and  Beatrice,  laughed  at.  Then  I  had  lived  again  and 

These  letters  will  in  many  ways  illus-  again  through  the  whole  childhood  and 

trate  what  we  have  said,  and  we  shall  loves  of  many  of  Shakespeare's  heroines, 

now  turn  to  them  for  corroborative  aid  long  before  it  was  my  happy  privilege  to 

and  anecdote.  impersonate  them,  and  make  them,  in 

First  of  alt  let  us  inquire  whether  the  my  fashion,  my  own." 

facts  of  Miss  Faucit's  life  and  training  The  individual   experiences    of    the 

suggest  explanations  of  her  success,  and  actor  have  an  indirect  but  ineffable  effect 

throw  light  on  her  development  as  an  upon  the  impersonations  :  thus  Macready 

actress,  if  they  do  not  account  for  her  confessed  that  when  he  played  Virginius, 

genius  and  power.     If  it  be  true,  as  the  after  burying  his  beloved  daughter,  his 

poet  says,  that—  experience  gave  a  new  force  to  his  act- 
ing in  the  most  pathetic  situations  of 
the  play. 

Again,  here  is  a  very  interesting  and 

it  is  also  true,  as  Goethe  so  often  said,  suggestive  autobiographical  trait : — 

that  genius  must  be  formed  in  solitude  "  The  manner  of  Oesdemona's  death 

if,  like  talent,  it  must  attest  itself  by  increased  her  hold  upon  my  imagina- 

contact  and  commerce  with  the  world,  tion.     Owing,   I   suppose,    to    delicate 

A  few  facts  gleaned  from  this  volume  health  and  the  weak  action  of  my  heart, 

will  suggest  some  explanation  of  Miss  the  fear  of  being  smothered  haunted  me 

Faucit's  remarkable  power  of  what,  for  continually.     The  very  thought  of  being 

want  of  a  better  term,   we  may  call  in  a  crowd,  of  any  pressure  near  me, 

vicarious  living  and  feeling.     When  a  would  fill  me  with  terror.     I  would  give 

child  she  was  left  much  alone  to  muse  up  any  pleasure  rather  than   face   it. 
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Thus  it  was  that,  owing  to  this  favorite  with  others  whose  influence  was  power- 
tenor  of  my  own,  the  manner  of  Des-  ful,  and  in  whose  web  of  fate  loo  often 
dccnona's  deathhadafearfulsigaificance  thejr  were  helplessly  entangled.  The 
for  me.  That  she  should,  in  the  midst  following  passage  indicates  at  once  her 
of  this  frightful  death-agony,  be  able  not  system  of  study,  her  aim,  and  its  results, 
only  to  forgive  her  torturer,  but  to  Iceep  no  less  than  it  throws  light  on  the  beau- 
her  love  for  him  unchanged,  was  a  height  tiful  character  of  Imogen  : — 
of  nobleness  surpassing  that  of  all  the  "  The  opening  scenes,  in  which 
knight's  and  heroes  I  had  ever  heard  or  Imogen  appears,  are  a  proof,  among 
read  of-  Hers,  too,  was  '  the  pang  with-  many  oihers,  how  much  Shakespeare  ex- 
out  the  palm.'  Juliet,  Cordelia,  Imogen,  pected  from  the  personatois  of  his 
Hermtone,  sufferers  as  they  were,  had  heroines.  In  them  the  actress  must 
no  such  suffering  as  this.  For  hers  was  contiive  to  produce  the  impression  of  a 
the  supreme  anguish  of  dying,  while  the  character  of  which  all  that  is  afterward 
one  in  whose  regard  she  desired  to  stand  seen  of  Imogen  is  the  natural  develop- 
highest  believed  her  tainted  and  impure  !  ment.  In  look,  in  bearing,  in  tone  and 
To  a  loving,  noble  woman  what  fate  accent,  we  must  see  the  princess,  strong 
could  be  more  terrible  than  this  ?"  in  the  possession  of  fine  and  cultivated 
The  result  was  that  the  text  of  Shake-  intelligence,  and  equal,  through  all  her 
speare  itself  became  to  her  but  the  com-  womanly  tenderness,  and  by  very  reason 
mentary  on  a  wider  sphere.  She  fol-  of  that  tenderness,  to  any  strain  which 
lowed  up  his  hints  to  the  fountain-head,  may  he  put  upon  her  fortitude  and  en- 
and  constructed  complete  biographies  durance — one  who,  while  she  draws  00 
of  his  heroines.  She  traced  their  growth  all  insensibly  to  admire  her  by  her  mere 
step  by  step  from  the  earliest  stages,  presence,  at  the  same  time  inspires  them 
noting  their  peculiarities  as  they  sprang  with  a  reverent  devotion.  Ah  !  how 
and  budded.  The  silent,  almost  un-  little  those  who,  in  meie  ignorance, 
noticed  tendencies  of  temperament  that,  speak  slightingly  of  the  actor's  art  can 
to  the  eye  of  sympathy  and  love,  fore-  know  of  the  mental  and  moral  training 
tell  so  much,  but  are  usually  lost  on  which  is  needed  to  take  home  into  the 
the  metely  practical  and  common-sense  being,  and  then  to  express  in  action, 
mind,  however  constantly  near,  she  en-  however  faintly,  what  must  have  been 
deavored  tocstimate  as  formative  forces  in  the  poet's  mind  as  his  vision  of 
in  the  character  that  was  to  be,  and  Imogen  found  expression  in  the  language 
which,  in  its  ripeness,  she  was  to  por-  he  had  put  into  her  mouth  !" 
tray.  What  Ophelia  had  been  as  a  child  And  how  much  does  a  passage  like 
was  an  earnest  inquiry  with  her  ;  and  this  aid  the  reader  in  an  understanding 
the  lack  of  a  mother's  keen  and  loving  of  Ophelia's  character  and  destiny  ! — 
insight,  as  well  as  the  presence  and  "  The  baby  Ophelia  was  left,  as  I 
teaching  of  an  old  pedant-courtier  father,  fancy,  to  the  kindly  but  thoroughly  un- 
were  fully  realized  and  allowed  for.  sympathetic  tending  of  country  folk. 
The  wide  gap  between  the  dreamy,  im-  who  knew  little  of  '  inland  nurture.' 
pressible  girl,  Desdemona,  and  the  Think  of  her  sweet,  fond,  sensitive, 
worldly  father  was  imaginatively  real-  tender-hearted,  the  offspring  of  a  den- 
ized in  all  its  fatal  effects.  As  it  was  cate  dead  mother,  cared  for  only  by 
with  Ophelia  and  Desdemona,  so  it  was  roughly  mannered  and  uncultured  na- 
with  Imogen,  and  Juliet,  and  Portia,  lures  !  One  can  see  the  lonely  child, 
and  Rosalind,  and  Beatrice,  and  the  lonely  from  choice,  with  no  playmates 
whole  circle  of  loved  creations  ;  and  so,  of  her  kind,  wandering  by  the  streams, 
likewise,  insomemeasurewithiheheroes  plucking  flowers,  making  wreaths  and 
with  whom  they  became  related.  For  coronals,  learning  the  names  of  all  the 
in  a  play,  as  in  life,  men  and  women  are  wild  flowers  in  glade  and  dingle,  having 
mirrors  that  reflect  each  other.  In  this  many  favoiites,  listening  with  eager  ears 
way,  while, she  learned  to  realize  each  when  amused,  or  lulled  to  sleep  at  night 
character  as  a  unit,  as  a  personality,  by  the  country  songs,  whose  words  (in 
with  a  past  that  had  greatly  determined  true  country  fashion,  not  loo  refined) 
the  present  and  would  greatly  determine  come  back  again  vividly  to  her  memory, 
the  future,  she  saw  ihem  in  relation  with  the  fltling  melodies,  only,  as  such 
Niw  Siuia.— Vol.  XLIV..  Ko.  i  4  1,1     V,7t.  K IV  K 
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things  strangely  but  surely  do,  when  her  to  such  an  unusaal  fascination,  and  she 

vits  are  flown.     Thus  it  is  that  when  would   have   turned   to  him  when  she 

she  has  been  '  blasted  with  ecstasy  '  all  found  herself  in  danger  of  being  over- 

the  country  customs  return  to  her  mind  :  mastered  by  a  feeling,  the  indulgence  in 

the  manner  of  burying  the  dead,  the  which  must  wreck  his  peace  or  her  own. 

strewing  the  grave  with  flowers,  '  at  his  But  the  father,  who  is  only  the  '  Lord 

head  a.  grass-green  turf,  at  his  heels  a  of  Duty,'  has  established  no  claim  upon 

stone,'  with  all  the  other  country  cere-  her  heart ;  and  that  heart,  hitherto  un- 

monies.     I  think  it  important  to  keep  touched,  is  stolen  from  her  during  these 

in  view  this  part  of  her  supposed  life,  long    interviews,    insensibly,    but    foi- 

because  it  puts  to  flight  all  the  coarse  ever." 

suggestions  which  unimagin alive  critics  Lady  Martin's  ideas  about  the  neces- 

have  sometimes  made  to  explain  how  sity  of  the  actress — more  especially  the 

Ophelia  came  to  utter  snatches  of  such  tragic  actress— having  apprehended  the 

ballads  as  never  ought  to  issue  from  a  character  she  impersonates  as  a  unity, 

young  and  cultured  woman's  lips."  is  admirably  put.     But  there  is  more. 

Or  take  this  on  Juliet,  as  attesting  The  leading  actor,  as  we  have  seen, 

the  determination  to  reach  the  secret  of  ought   not   only  to  have  mastered  the 

character,  and  hold  it  as  a  whole  : —  character  with  which  he  is  immediately 

"  Poor  Juliet !  with  a  father  who  loves  concerned,  but  also  all  those  in  the  play, 
her  in  a  wilful,  passionate  way,  with  the  by  whose  presence  or  influence  the  de- 
understanding  that  when  he  has  set  his  velopment  of  his  subject  was  aided  or 
mind  upon  a  thing  her  will  shall  always  accelerated.  Much  of  the  character  of 
bend  to  his  ;  with  a  mother  who,  if  she  the  byplay  must  be  determined  by  this, 
loves  her  daughter,  entirely  fails  to  Without  compliance  wiih  it,  indeed,  the 
understand  her  nature,  or  to  feel  for  her  byplay  is  certain  to  be  overdone,  asser- 
like  a  mother  where  even  hard  moih-  tive,  and  without  the  subdued  reserve 
ers  are  tender,  and  having  for  her  only  from  which,  in  tragedy  most  often, 
other  friend  her  foster-mother — acoaise-  springs  its  significance.  As  in  comedy 
minded,  weakly  indulgent,  silly  woman,  the  byplay  derives  its  effect  from  defects 
over  whom,  since  her  infancy,  she  has  in  the  character,  or  from  oddities  of 
ruled  and  tyrannized  by  turns  ;  not  one  manner,  or  from  unconscious  cross-pur* 
of  them  having,  as  we  are  brought  to  poses  in  intention  ;  so,  in  tragedy,  it 
see,  an  idea  of  marriage  beyond  the  good  springs  from  serious  and  fatalistic  under- 
worldly  match  thought  necessary  for  the  currents  of  thought  and  passion  which 
rich  heiress  of  the  Capulels  !  Amid  finally  color  all  the  current  of  the  action, 
such  surroundings  has  bloomed  into  The  tragic  actor  must  thus  apprehend 
early  girlhood  this  creature,  with  a  rich  with  the  deepest  sympathy  the  character 
imagination  full  of  romance,  and  with  a  and  bias  of  all  the  rest.  It  is  not  with- 
boundless  capacity  for  self-devotion,  out  purpose  and  meaning  that  Lady  Mar- 
Her  dreams  are  of  a  future,  with  a  love  tin  ventures  on  this  caveat : — 
in  store  for  her  responsive  lo  her  own  "  Perhaps  you  will  think  that,  in  the 
capacity  for  loving,  and  they  are  in-  fulness  of  my  sympathy  for  Ophelia,  I 
spired  by  an  ideal  hero,  possessing  the  feel  too  little  fur  Hamlet.  Butthis  is  not 
best  attributes  of  manhood~a  love  in  really  so.  One  cannot  judge  Hamlet's 
which  her  whole  being  should  be  merged,  actions  by  ordinary  rules.  He  is  Jn- 
and  by  which  her  every  faculty  and  feel-  volved  in  the  meshes  of  a  ruthless  des- 
ing  should  be  quickened  into  noblest  tiny,  from  which  by  nature  and  tem- 
life."  perament  he  is  powerless  to  extricate 

A  companion  glimpse  of  Desdemona  himself.     In  the  infirmity  of  character 

— significant  for  its  clearinsightand  line  which  expends  its  force  in  words,  and 

sympathy — may  follow  : —  shrinks  from  resolute  action,  he  uncon- 

"  This  wide  difference  of  feeling  could  sciously  dregs  down  Ophelia  with  him. 

not  have  existed  had  there  been  any  lov-  They  are  the  victims  of  the  ^ame  inexot- 

ing  sympathy  between  the  father  and  his  able  fate.     I  could  find  much  to  say  io 

child.     He    would    have    foreseen   the  explanation  and  in  extenuation  of  the 

danger  of  exposing  a  girl  dawning  into  shortcomings  of  one  upon  whom  a  task 

womanhood,  and  of  sensibilities  so  deep,  was  laid,  which  he  of  all  men,  by  the  es- 
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seUtial  elements  of  his  character,  seemed  Macready  did,  that  id  Desdcmona  1  was 

least  fitted  to  accomplish."  '  very  hard  to  kill.'     Hoir  could  I  be 

It  is  because  of  the  same  law,  and  in  otherwise  ?    I  would  not  die  dishonored 

defenceof  the  same  principle,  that  Lady  in  Othello's  esteem.     This  was  bitterer 

Martin  deprecates  the  commitment  of  a  than    five    thousand    deaths.     Then    I 

character   like    Rosalind    to    the    mere  thought  of  all  his  after-suffering  when 

comedy  actor  : —  be  should  come  to  know  how  he  had 

"  It  was  surely  a  strange  perversion  mistaken  me  !  The  agony  for  him  which 
which  assigned  Rosalind,  as  at  one  lime  filled  my  heart,  as  well  as  the  mortal 
it  had  assigned  Portia,  to  actresses  whose  agony  of  death  which  I  felt  in  imagina- 
strength  lay  in  comedy.  Even  the  joy-  tion,  made  my  cries  and  struggles  no 
ous,  buoyant  side  of  her  nature  could  doubt  very  vehement  and  very  real.  My 
hardly  have  justice  done  to  it  in  their  whole  soul  was  flung  into  the  entreaty 
hands ;  for  that  is  so  inextricably  min-  but  for  '  half  an  hour  !'  '  but  while  I  say 
gled  with  deep  womanly  tenderness,  with  one  prayer  !' — which  prayer  would  have 
an  active  intellect,  disciplined  by  fine  been  for  him.  Then,  when  she  hears 
culture,  as  well  as  tempered  by  a  certain  for  the  first  time  that  Cassio  is  the  sup- 
native  distinction,  that  a  mere  comedian  posed  accomplice  in  her  guilt,  it  was  as 
could  not  give  the  true  lone  and  color-  though  I  spoke  for  myself  in  uttering  the 
ing  even  to  her  playfulness  and  her  wit,  swift  rejoinder,  '  Send  for  the  man  and 
Those   forest  scenes  between  Orlando  ask  him !'  " 

and  herself  are  not,  as  comedy  actresses  A  companion  instance  may  be  found 

would   be  apt  to  make   them,   merely  in  the  account  of  the  beauty  of  Portia 

pleasant  fooling.     At  the  core  of  all  that  in  the  famous  casket  scene  : — 

Rosalind  says  and  does  lies  a  passionate  "  Throughout  the  earlier  part  of  the 

love,  as  pure  and  all-absorbing  as  ever  last  of  the  casket  scenes  what  tortures 

swayed  a  woman's  heart.     Surely  it  was  of  suspense  must  Portia  have  endured, 

the  finest  and  boldest  of  all  devices,  one  for  by  this  time  her  heart  has  made  its 

on  which  only  a  Shakespeare  could  have  choice  !     How  she  must  try  to  rest  her 

ventured,  to  put  his  heroine  into  such  a  faith  in  her  father's  love,  and  in  the  hope 

position  that  she  could,  without  teveal-  that  the  '  good  inspiration  '  which  de- 

ing  her  own  secret,  probe  the  heart  of  vised  this  choice  of  caskets  may  prove 

her  lover  to  the  very  bottom,  and  so  as-  itself  in  the  choice  of  the  one '  who  shall 

sure  herself  that  the  love  which   pos-  rightly  love '  !     Hard  it  is  for  her  to 

Bcssed  her  own  being  was  as  completely  know  the  right  casket  and  yet  to  give  no 

master  of  his.     Neither  could  any  but  hint ;  and  not  only  not  be  herself '  for- 

Shakespeare  have  so  carried  out   this  sworn,'  but  by  ordering  her  suite  'to 

daring  design,  that  the  woman  thus  rare-  stand  aloof, '  far  apart  from  the  caskets, 

ly  placed  for  gratifying  the  impulses  of  to  ensure  that  no  accident  shall  unia- 

her  own  heart,  and  testing  the  sincerity  tentionally  on  the  part  of  a  bystander 

of  her  lover's,  should  come  triumphant-  direct  Bassanio's  choice  !     With  what  a 

ly  out  of  the  ordeal,  charming  us  during  heart -leap  she  finds  him  choose  the  right 

the  time  of  probation  by  wit,  by  fancy,  casket  1  with  what  excess  of  happiness  ! 

by  her   pretty   womanly   waywardness,  o  love,  be  moderate,  »ll«y  thy  ecstasy, 

playing  like  summer  lightning  over  her  In  measure  teio  tby  joy,  scant  tbis  excess  ; 

throbbing  tcndemessof  heart,  and  never  '  (eel  too  much  thy  blessing  ;  make  it  less, 

in   the   gayest  sallies  of  her   happiest  For  fear  I  surfeit, 

moods  losing  one  grain  of  our  respect,"  Then,   when  Bassanio  comes  to  claim 

As   illustrating  the  undercurrent  of  her  according  to  the   'gentle    scroll,' 

significance  that  may  attach  itself  to  the  how  fiaakly  and  nobly  she  gives  him  not 

byplay  in  dramatic  acting,  many  weighty  only  all  he  asks — herself — but  her  very 

passages  might  be  quoted   from   these  all,   with  the  desire  that  she  could  be 

letters.     But  perhaps  the  most  suited  to  '  trebled  twenty  times  herself ' — '  in  virt- 

our  present  purpose,   as  revealing  the  ues,  beauties,  livings,  friends,   exceed 

author's  care  and  consciousness,  is  the  amount'  !" 

following,  on  the  writer's  way  of  dealing  With   regard    to  (he    unselfish    and 

with  the  death-scene  of  Desdemona  : —  purely    artistic    purpose  that    inspired 

"My   friends   used  to  say,   as   Mr.  Lady  Martin  in  her  dramatic  work  there 
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can  be  no  doubt.     Art,  with  her,  was  contend  against  the  influences    which 

in  a.  very  high  degree  its  own  end  and  withdraw  the  spectator's  mind  from  the 

its  own  reward,  and  not  a  mere  means  essentials  of  a  great  drama  to  dwell  upon 

to  any  end — such  as  wealth,  social  posi-  ils   mere  adjuncts.      When  Juliet  is  on 

tion,  or  enjoyment.     Speakint;  at  page  the  balcony,  it  is  on  her  the  eye  should 

373   (note)   of  her   desire   to  buy  her  be  riveted.     It  should  not  be  wandering 

'  doll-self  " — "  Miss  Helen   Faucit   as  away  to  the  moonlight  or  to  the  pome- 

Ihe  Lady  Margaret   in   'Separation,'"  granate  trees  of  Capulet's  garden,  how- 

which,  to  her  pleasurable  surprise,  she  ever  skilfully  simulated  by  the  scene- 

saw  on  a  bazaar  stall — she  says,  "My  painter's  and  the  machinist's  skill.      The 

funds  at  that  time  might  not  have  per-  actress  who  is  worlhy  to  interpret  that 

milled  such  extravagance,  and  I  felt  too  scene  requires  the  undivided  attention 

shy  to  ask  the  price.     It  was  a  grandly  of  her  audience.      I  cite  this  merely  as 

got-up  lady  ;  and   although   my   salary  one  of  a  host  of  illustrations  that  have 

was  the  largest  ever  given  in  those  days,  occurred  to  ray  mind  in  seeing  the  lavish 

I  was,  as  a  minor,  only  allowed  by  my  waste   of    merely    material    accessories 

friends  a  slight  increase  to  the  pocket-  upon  the  stage  in  recent  years." 

money  which  had  been  mine  before  my  And  with   regard  to   the  evil  effects 

dSu/.      Happily  for  me,  both  then  and  produced  in  the  case  of  high  dramatic 

since,  money  has  ever  been  a  matter  of  work  by  the  calls  before  the  curtain  in 

slight  importance  in  my  regard.     Sue-  the  middle  of  the  play,  Lady  Martin  has 

cess  in  my  art,  and  the  preservation  of  some  words  so  serious,  so  pregnant  of 

the  freshness  and  freedom  of  spirit  which  warning,  that  intelligent  playgoers  should 

are  essential  to  true  distinction   in   it,  draw  an  incitement  from  them  to  set 

have  always  been  my  first  thought."  their  faces  very  firmly  against  such  a 

We  wish  it  to  be  noted  that  we  do  not  practice.      She  writes  ; — 

here  enter  into  any  criticism  of  Lady  "For  myself  I  can  truly   say  that  I 

Martin's  interpretation  of  Shakespeare's  never  cared,  after  having  been  forced, 

characters  in  detail ;  were  we  to  do  that  to  yield  to  a  call  during  the  progress  of 

we  should  have  to  make  no  end  of  refer-  the  play.     On  the  occasions  when   the 

ences  to  the  writings  of  such  authorities  long-continued    and    not-to-be- silenced 

as  Professor  Dowdcn,  Mr.  Swinburne,  clamor  of  the  audience  left  me  no  choice, 

Mr.  Furnivall,  and  others,  and  to  insti-  and  I  had  gone  before  them  (I  fear  very 

tute  comparisons  with  them  ;    we   arc  ungraciously),  I    have   never   been    the 

concerned  to  illustrate  Lady    Martin's  same  afterward  ;  never  able  to  lose  my- 

methods  by  citations  from  her  letters,  self  in  full  measure  in  the  illusion  of  the 

and  thus  to  create  an  interest  in   the  story  ;  never  again  for  that  night   the 

great  subjects  to  which  she  so  eSective-  same  Pauline,  Kosalind,  or  whatever  else 

ly  draws  attention.  I  was  acting,  that  I  was  before  this  in- 

We  have  spoken  of  the  degree  to  tcrruption.  It  was  ever  my  desire  to 
which  a  true  tragic  artist  may  be  inde-  forget  my  audience.  Little  did  they, 
pendent  of  the  accessories  of  scenery,  who  only  meant  kindness,  know  how 
stage  machinery,  &c.  On  this  point  much  they  took  from  my  powerof  work- 
Lady  Martin's  words  have  no  uncertain  ing  out  my  conceptions  when  they  forced 
sound,  and  they  maybe  read  with  an  me  in  this  way  out  of  my  dream-world." 
added  meaning  in  view  of  the  bold  and  Mr.  Irving  has  been  careful  to  warn 
studious  eBforts  being  made  to-day  to  us*  against  regarding  that  which  looks 
subordinate  the  actor  to  these  things  in  spontaneous  on  the  stage  as  being  neces- 
mere  sensational  effect  : —  sarily  the  result  of  some  kind  of  inspira- 

"  For  myself  I  can  truly  say  I  would  tion  of  the  moment.     A  practised  actor 

rather  the  mise  en  scint  should  fall  short  addressing    young    aspirants    (as     Mr. 

of  being  sufficient  than  that  it  should  be  Irving  to  a  great  extent  was  in  speaking 

overloaded.     However  great  the  strain  to    the   students   of    Harvard    College) 

— I  have  too  often  felt  it — of  so  engag-  could  not    err  in  dwelling  rather  upon 

ing  the  minds  of  my  audience  as  to  make  the  labors  of  the  profession,  and  the  re- 

them  forget  the  poverty  of  the  scenic    

illustrations,  I  would  rather  at  all  times  .  -.  The  Artof  Acdng."    EHglUh  IllmiraUd 

have  encountered  it  than  have  had  to  Maganne. 
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anlta  giioed  bj  conscientious  altention 
to  every  detail,  than  on  creative  genius 
and  inspiration. 

"  It  is  often  supposed,"  be  urged, 
"  that  great  actors  trust  to  the  inspira- 
tion of  the  moment.  Nothing  could  be 
more  erroneous.  There  will,  of  course, 
be  such  moments,  when  an  actor  at  a 
white  heat  illumines  some  passaKe  with 
a  Sash  of  imagination  (and  this  mental 
condition,  by  the  way,  is  impossible  to 
the  studentsitting  in  his  arm-chair) ;  but 
the  great  actor's  surprises  are  generally 
well  weighed,  studied,  and  balanced. 
We  know  that  Edmund  Re  an  constantly 
practised  before  a  mirror  effects  which 
startled  his  audience  by  their  apparent 
spontaneity.  -And  it  is  the  accumula- 
tion of  such  effects  which  enables  an 
actor,  after  many  years,  to  present  many 
great  characters  with  remarkable  com- 
pleteness." 

Nothing  great  without  labor  ;  yet  the 
faculty  of  reproducing  touches  well  prac- 
tised as  though  they  were  spontaneous, 
and  due  to  the  inspiration  of  the  mo- 
ment, is  itself  a  rare  kind  of  genius, 
really  as  little  lo  be  cultivated  as  those 
white  heats  which  at  certain  moments 
illumine  some  passage  with  a  flash  of 
imagination.  The  moral  is  that,  genius 
or  no  genius,  labor  is  essential :  it 
polishes  the  gem  and  brightens  all  its 
lustre — its  subtle  interchanging  shades  of 
color  and  of  tint :  it  makes  the  common 
stone  to  shine  as  if  it  were  a  gem,  till  in 
some  lights  the  gem  and  the  stone  are 
hardly  distinguishable.  Lady  Martin's 
book  is  burdened  with  the  same  lesson 
as  Mr.  Irving  enforces.  The  actor,  to 
be  successful,  must,  like  the  novelist,  as 
Mr.  Trollope  tells  us,  dwell  with  his 
characters,  must  keep  their  company  in 


fair  day  and  foul,  and  learn  secrets 
which  even  on  the  stage  and  at  the  mo- 
ments of  highest  illumination  he  cannot 
plainly  communicate.  Yet  to  his  in- 
spiration, due  in  great  part  to  this,  they 
owe  point,  definiteness,  the  quality  that 
diSerentiatcB  and  gives  distinction.  The 
actor  in  this  case  at  once  possesses  his 
character  and  is  possessed  by  it  ;  so  that 
it  is  no  formal  phrase,  but  the  expres- 
sion of  a  fact,  to  say  "  Miss  Faucit's 
Juliet,"  "  Mr.  Irving's  Hamlet,"  "  Miss 
Terry's  Olivia,"  and  so  on.  And  wher- 
ever this  height  of  dramatic  inspiration 
is  reached,  the  actor  must  live  in  an 
ideal  world,  none  the  less  real  that  it  has 
but  a  limited  footing  in  external  present- 
ment on  the  stage.  Time  and  space  are 
alike  its  servants  as  imaKinatlon  bodies 
forth  the  forms  of  things  unseen.  Whtn 
we  realize  this  we  can  apprehend  how  it 
was  that  Lady  Martin  had  such  a  dislike 
lo  calls  before  the  curtain  in  the  middle 
of  the  play.  For  our  part,  at  the  mo- 
ment of  deepest  tragic  impression  we 
have  often  felt  the  drawback  of  such 
calls  even  at  the  end  of  it ;  and  would 
much  have  preferred  not  to  see  Hamlet 
come  to  life  again,  and  K.omeo  and 
Juliet,  full  of  life,  re-emerge  from  their 
cerements.  It  is  different  with  plays 
such  as  "  As  you  Like  it,"  and  charac- 
ters like  Rosalind,  where  Shakespeare 
has  anticipated  any  doubt  on  that  score 
by  definite  direction. 

Lady  Martin's  book  cannot  fail  to  ac- 
complish much  of  what  she  intended. 
The  more  widely  it  is  known,  and  the 
more  tlioughtfully  and  earnestly  it  is 
read,  the  greater,  we  venture  to  think, 
will  be  the  boon  to  all  true  women  and 
to  all  Shakespearian  students. — Getttle- 
mans  Magatine. 
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The  most    curious    perhaps  of  the    in  the  south  aisle  of  Westminster  Abbey 
"  Cariosities  of  Literature  "  is  this  slip    — he  says  ;— 


of  ignorance  D' Israeli  himself  makes  of 
the  precise  kind  that  he  is  gibbeting  in 
Congreve  and  others.  In  exposing  the 
incompetence  of  the  editor  of  "  Re- 
liquiae Gethiniane  " — the  posthumously 
published  commonplace  book  of  that 
I^ady  Grace  Gethio  whose  monument  is 


The  Reliquia  AMifltoniz  might  well  have  de- 
tifttited  tbeir  readers  ;  but  those  who  bad  read 
Lord  Bacon's  "Essays"  and  other  wrileis, 
Euch  as  Owen  Feliham  and  Osborne,  trom 
whom  [hese  relics  are  chiefly  extracted,  might 
have  wondered  that  Bacon  should  have  been  so 
little  known  lo  the  families  of  the  Nortons  and 
ihe  Gethins,  to  whom  her  laciyship  was  allied  ; 
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to  Congreve  and  the  edlior ;  and  siill  more  the  trouble.  Their  reasons,  compari- 
p«nicuariytosub«qQentcompilers,as8allard,  ^nd  arguments  I  transplant  put- 
in  his  Memoirs,  and  lately  the  Rev.  Mark  1  ■  .  *  -i  j  i  i 
Noble,  in  his  continuation  of  GranRcr,  who  POSCly  into  my  own  SOTl  and  confound 
both  give  specimens  o(  these  relics  without  a  them  amongst  my  own  to  conceal  the 
suspicion  that  they  were  transcribing  literally  author  and  awe  the  audacity  of  those 
Irom  Lord  Bacon's  "  Essays."  modem  insolent  ccnsurers  of  writings  of 

Hereon   D'Isradi  proceeds   to    give  all    sorts.     I    would    hare    them   give 

specimens  of  these  relics  without  a  sus-  Plutarch  a  fillip  on  my  nose,  and  lasb 

picion  that  he  was  himself  transcribing  themselves  into  fury  with  railing  upon 

literally  from  Bacon's  essays.     "  It  is  Seneca,  while  under  the  impression  thai 

one  o(  the  best  bonds  of  chastity  and  they  are  railing  at  me."     "I  meant  it 

obedience  in  the  wife,"  be  quotes  from  for  the  man  behind  you,"  cried  the  fel- 

the  "  Reliquiae,"  "  if  she  think  her  hus-  low  in  the  hustings  crowd,  who  had  flung 

band  wise,  which  she  will  never  do  if  a  dead  cat  into  Macaulay's  face.     "  I 

she  find  him  jealous.     Wives  are  young  wish  you  had  meant  it  for  me,  and  hit 

men's  mistresses,  companions  for  middle  the  man  behind  me,"  growled  Macaulay 

age,  and  old  men's  nurses.''  with  all  MontaiKne'shumorous  scorn  of 

And  then  he  adds,  "  This  degrading  such   decent  and  discriminating  criti- 

sentence  is  found  in  some  writer  whose  cism. 

name  I  cannot  recollect."     But  "  the  But  sie  vos  non  vobis  mellifieatis  apes. 

degradiitf  sentence"  is  found,  I  need  If  Montaigne  has  stolen  and  stored  honey 

hardly  say,  in  Bacon's  essay  "  On  Mar-  from  every  flower,  it  is  only  to  have  it 

riage  and  Single  Life."     A  similar  slip  filched  from  him  in  masses  by  others, 

is  made  by  Montaigne  in  his  essay  "  Of  Bacon  even,  even  Shakespeare,  are  his 

Moderation,"  where  he  quotes,  as  from  debtors  often  for  ideas,  and  sometimes 

"  some  obscure  and  lascivious  poet,"  a  for  the  very  form  of  their  expression, 

gross  and  garbled  version  of  a  passage  "  This  is  the  reason,"  says  Montaigne, 

from  the  Iliad  (xiv.  194).      Montaigne,  in  his  essay  on  "  The  Folly  of  Measur- 

aeain,  is  credited  by  Bacon  with  a  debt  ing   Truth    and    Error    by    Our    Own 

due   really   to   Plutarch.     "Montaigne  Capacity" — "this   is  the  reason   that 

saith  prettily  when  he  enquired  the  rea-  children,  the  common  people,  women, 

son  why  the  word  of  the  He  should  be  and  sick  folks  are  most  apt  to  be  led  by 

such   a  disgrace   and   such   an   odious  the  ears," 

charge.  Sailh  he, '  If  it  be  well  weighed,  "  Anger,"  says  Bacon  in  his  essay  on 

to  say  that  a  man  lieth  is  as  much  as  to  that  passion.   "  is  certainly  a  kind  of 

say  that  he  is   brave  toward   God  and  baseness,  as  it  appears  well  in  the  weak- 

a  coward  toward   man.'  "     A  fine  say-  ness  of  those  subjects  in  whom  it  reigns 

ing,  to  be  found,  however,  in  Plutarch's  — children,  women,  old  folk,  sick  folk." 

"  Life  of  Lysander,"     While,  perhaps,  Or  compare,  again,  these  two  passages 

Montaigne's  own   fine  remark   in  this  from  Bacon  with  the  subjoined  passage 

essay  "  Of  Giving  the  Lie,"  that  "  no  from  Montaisne  : — 

community,   however    degraded,    coitid  ,.         ,             .                 ... 

hold  together  without  truth,"  mixht  have  .h^J'n'^^' ".f^^,!"""  1"^^      ^   !'^^, 

.          .  "c-    ~,             T,             >        ■    J     >  shown  hung  up  in  the  temple  the  votive  tablets 

beenmbir  I  homas  Browne  s  mind  when  of  those  who  had  fulfilled   their  vows  after 

he  wrote,  in    '  FseudodoxiaEpidemica,"  escaping  from  shipwreck,  and  was  pressed  with 

"  AH  community  is  continued  by  truth,  '*!«  question,  "  Did  he  not  then  recognite  the 

and  that  of  hell   cannot  consist   without  "["  °*  the  gods 7"  asked   in  his  turn,  "But 

-.  •'      I.   .    -    ]      J    »«■      .   ■          ■  where  are  the  picttires  01  those  who  have  per- 

It.        But,  mdeed,  Montaigne  is  a  vast  ished  notwithsfanding  their  vows?"  Thesime 

literary    reservoir,    drawn    upon    by    as  holds  true   of   almost  every   superstition— as 

many  channels  as  it  drains — which  is  to  astrology,  dreams,  omens,  judgments,  and  the 

say  a  good  deal.      His  own  innumerable  l'lie--''herein  men,  pleased  with  such  vanities. 

-...1    ,.T,.>^i...nm.i..4....4    A^v.!,.    »n    f,'^....,  attend  to  those  events  which  are  fulfilments, 

and   unacknowledged   debts   to    Ucero,  ^ut  neglect  and  pass  over  the  instances  wher^ 

Seneca,  Lucretius,  Plutarch,  Plato.  &c.,  they  fail  (though  this  is  much  more  frequently 

&C.,  he  jUStifleS  thus  pleasantly  :    "  All,  the  case).— ^'m-am  Organum.i.  46;  Johnson's 

or  nearly  all,  my  borrowings  are  from  translation. 

authors  so  famous  and  so  ancient  that  '"  '?^'~*^°^^''   '"P*""'"?  'hat  to  the 

,.                                .     .  11      IE   ■       1    .1  nature  of  the  mind  o(  all  men  it  is  consonant 

they  seem  to  me  to  tell  sufficiently  them-  (or  the  affirmative  or  active  to  affect  more  than 

selves  who  they  are,  without  giving  me  the  negative  or  privative  ;  so  that  a  few  Umes 
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hiRing  or  presence  connlcrvaUs  oftu'mea  failing  easy,  ready,  and  quilled  from  in  troublesome 

or  abaeoce.  as  was  well  answered  by  Diagoraa  circumstances,     [t  is  Ibe  saine  harmless  thing 

10  bim  that  showed  bim  in  Neptune's  temple  that  a  poor  shepherd  suffered  ycslerdnj,  or  a 

the  great  number  of  pictures  of  such  as  bad  maidserraut    to-day. — Jeremy    Taylor,    ffafy 

soped  ihipwreck  and  had  paid  their  vows  to  Dying,  «ii.  4. 

Neptune,  sayine,  "  Advise  now,  you  thai  think  .       ,  „  ,  , 

ii  lolly  to   invocaie  Keptune   in   tempest."        In  these  parallel  passages  the  resem- 

"Yea,  but,"  saith  Diagoias,  "  where  are  they  blancea  are  too  citcumstantial  and  mi- 

palnted  thataredrowncd  ?"— T'A^^i/zwfarrnni/  Bute  to  allow  US  lo  SUppOSC  that  Jeremy 

'f^"r".''^-  «■'■  \    ^  ,       ,  .         ,  .  Taj  lor  aod  Bacon  borrowed  direct  from 

I  Ihiak  never  the  tietter  of  these  almanack  ~  ^        .  •   .  !■   .  1      .•.  > 

makers  tor  some  accidental  hits,  (or  nobody  ^eneca.  and  not  intermediately  through 

(narks  their  false  prognostics,  because  they  are  Montaigne. 

iD&aite  and  onJiaary  ;  hue  if  (hey  hie  upon  one         There  is  slill   less  doubt,  as  Shakc- 

tmlh,  that  carries  a  mighty  report  as  being  gpcare  commenlators  admit,   ihat   Gon- 

ss.:s'ri,;:?.,!"rrSbt?"£st  '•">■-  io;^  co»„ow..i,h  .hid,  b. 

thfacewho.showiogbim  in  the  temple  the  lev-  pictures  tor  the  diversion  of  the  wrecked 

cral  oScringsand  stories  in  pictures  of  those  king's  sad  thoughts  in  "  The  Tempest," 

who  had  escaped  shipwreck,  said   to   him,  jj  an  almost  vetbaiim  transcr  pt  from 

I^k,  you  who  th,nk  the  gods  have  no  care  Monlaigne— whose   essays,    in    Florio's 
of  buman  things,  what  do  you  say  to  these  ,         ,   .^  ..,      pl   l 
•avedfromdeaUibytbeir  grace?"    "Wby,  I  iranslaUon,    With    Shakespeare  s    auto- 
say,"  he  replied,  ''  that  the  pictures  of  the  graph  on  the  fly-leaf,  IS  One  of  the  treas- 
drowned— the  greater  number  by  far— are  not  ures  of  the  British  Museum, 
here." — MoHlaigHe'i  Enayi,  i.  11.  „   ,  ,  l  1         u  t 

1   the  commonwealth  I  would  by  contraries 

Or  compare,    again,    Montaigne    on  Execute  all  things  ;  for  no  kind  of  traffic 

death,  with  Bacon  and  with  Jeremy  Tay-  Would  I  admit ;  00  name  of  magistrate  ; 

lor  on  the  same  subject.     "  Every  opin-  i""'"  =^°"''*  ?"'  *"  ^"°'"'  =  "'^^'-  P""!'?- 

:        L  1     ■       f  r  '    '^    ^  And  useofservice, none ;  contract.succession. 

ion,  however  weak,  is   of   force   enough  Bourn,  bound  of  land,  tilth,  vineyard,  none  ; 

to  make  itself  espoused  at  the  expense  of  No  use  of  metal,  com,  or  wine,  or  oil ; 

life,"  says  Montaigne.     "It  is  worth  No  occupation— all  men  Idle,  all ; 

observing,"  says  Bacon,  "  that  there  is  A'"^ "'"»'"  '°°'  *>«  innocent  and  pure, 
no  passion  in  the  mind  of  man  so  weak        "  It  is  a  nation,"  says  Montaigne  in 

but  it  mates  and  masters  the  fear  of  Florio's  translation,   speaking    of    the 

death."  natives  of  the  newly  discovered  Amer- 

Men  fear  death  as  children  fear  lo  go  in  the  ica  : — 

•  "f-  ^u  "1^'  ""^^  '"u  '"  '*'"''",''  ■'         It  "  "   n=t'°".  """Id  I   >"«""  P'^W-  rt" 

ased  with  Ulea,  so  IS  the  other.  .  .  .     Itis  bwh  no  kind  of  lraffic.no  knowledge  of  letters, 

groans  and  convulsions  and  "discolored  face,  „^,  intelligence  of  numbers,  no  name  of  magis- 

and  tnends  weeping,  and  Blacks  and  obsequies  ^J^^^   nor  of  politic  superiority  ■  no  use  of  ser- 

and  the  like,  that  show  death  terrible. -JaWf  „„;„,  ^,^.1,^;;  ^^  „f  pjj^^jy  /  ^„  contracts,  no 

^'i^J"'     .        ,         L  ■  J     Liij  successions,  no  partitions,  no  occupation,  but 

The  cne.  of  mo.lhers.  wives  and  children  ;  14,,  ;  00  reipect  of  kindred  but  common,  no 
Uie  visits  of  astonished  and  afflicted  friends  ;  1  t,u,  o'^u„l.  no  manuring  of  lands,  no 

theattendanceofpaleandblubbermgservantSL  u^e  of  "in*,  corn,  or  metal.-Monuigne,  I.30. 
a  dark  room  set  round   with  burning  capers  ; 

onr  beds  environed  with  physidaia  and  di-         gut,  indeed,  Shakeipeare.  though  he 

V^^i  rnraCt^^reX^lhTo  \^.  '«  -PPO-^  tohave  gibbeted  Montaigne's 

midable  thatamanalmosifancieshimaelfdead  translator,    Floiio,   both    as    Holofemes 

and  buried  already.    Children   are  afraid  of  and   as    Don    Adriano    De  .^.tmado    in 

tboae  even  that  tbey  know  best  and  love  best  '■  Love's  Labor's  Lost,"  owed  immcas- 

?.:P"rK  ™:,:fit"n"r,Zi.*J  ?'ably  ».ot.  ,<,  Monttig„=  Iha,  Ihi,  „n- 

persons,  which  being  taken  away,  we  shall  Gad  important  passage. 

nothing  underneath  but  the  very  same  death  Of  DUr  Other  great  poet   Mllton  S  ID- 

tbat  a  mean  servant  or  a  poor  chambermaid  debtedneSB   to   Vondel   it  is  needless  to 

died  a  day  or  two  ago  without  any  manner  o£  gp^^k  with  Mr.  EdmundSOn's  book  and 

'^Sr:arbu~[^mpfo?drh.'.iie''dis.  the  reviews   thereon    so   fresh    in   the 

guises  and  solemn  bugbears,  Ibe  tinsel  and  the  readers    recollection.     Of  course    Mr. 

actings  by  candlelight,  and  properaod  fantastic  Edmundson    has   overshot   himself   and 

ceremonies,  the  minstrels  and  the  noisemakers,  proved  too  much  ;  as,  for  instance,  in 

?!,  T^'.hri^^-n«°,hT„^™.'anH";S^Th!'  this  discovcry  (almost  as  grotesque  as 

ana  toe  shrleicings,  the  nurses  and  the  phy-  ,,       ,  ,,       ,    '    .'    .  ,     ■ "    ,.   ^ 

•icians.  the  dark  room  and  the  ministers.  Ibe  Vondel  8   description   Of  the   Metamor- 

Uadred  and  the  watches  ;  and  then  w  die  is  phosis    itself)   of    Milton's    plagiarism 

L\]t;„,1  ,-vV,7t.K.iyiC 
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from  him  of  Satan's  transformation  into 
a.  serpent ; — 

His  visage  drawa  he  felt  too  sliarp  and  spare, 
His  aims  dung  to  bis  ribs,  his  legs  cntniaing 
Each  other,  till,  supplanted,  donn  he  fell 
A  monstrous  serpent  on  his  bellf  ptone. 

^Paradise  Lost,  x.  511-14. 

"  Which,"  says  Mr.  Edmundson, "  will 
be  clearly  seen  10  have  its  original  la 
Vondel's  lines":— 

That  bright  face  to  cruel  snoui. 
The  teeth  to  fangs  sharpened  lor  gnawing  steel, 
The  (eel  and  hands  to  fourlold  claws,  the  Bkin 
Of  pearly  fairness  to  a  dusky  hide  ; 
The   back,   with    bristles  rough,   two   dragon 

Spreads  (o rib.     In  short,  the  Archangel,  whom 

but  now 
All  angels  honored,  Is  transfigured  quite— 
A  medley  of  seven  beasts,  each  horrible. 

If  such  a  grotesque  metamorphosis 
was  to  be  described  in  detail  at  all, 
could  it  conceivably  be  more  differently 
described  ?  Or  is  it  conceivable  that 
Milton  should  have  been  such  a  klepto- 
maniac chiffonier  as  to  rake  up  such  rub- 
bish ? 

But  what  are  we  to  say  to  this,  that 
Mr.  Swinburne  has  called  "  the  most  in- 
explicable coincidence  in  the  whole  range 
of  literature,"  between  the  lines  in 
"  Lycidas,"  written  in  r6.i7  ; — 
Fame  is  the  spur  thai  the  clear  spirit   doth 

That  last  infirmity  of  noble  minds  ; 
and  these  lines  in  the  tragedy  of  "  Sir 
John   van   Olden    Barnavelt,  '    written 
fifteen  years  earlier  (in  i6aa)  ; — 
Read  but  o'er  the  stories 
Of   men    most    famed   for  courage   and    for 

And  you  shall  find  that  the  desire  for  glory 
<That  last  infirmity  of  noble  minds) 
Was  the  last  frailty  wise  men  e'er  put  off. 

"  May  there  not  possibly,"  asks  Mr. 
Swinburne,  "  be  some  Italian  original, 
as  yet  undiscovered,  of  the  famous  line, 
which  must  have  struck  every  reader  of 
the  passage  above  cited  with  instant  ana 
astonished  recognition?"  But  surely 
the  original  of  the  famous  line  is  in 
Tacitus  :— 


In  Montaigne,  too,  you  find  the  same 
sentiment,  more  diffusely  expressed,  but- 
tressed by  a  quotation  from  Auguslin  : — 

And  of  men's  unreasonable  humors  it  seem- 
elb  that  the  best  philosophers  do  more  slowly 


and  more  unwillingly  clear  themselves  of  this 
[thirst  for  fame]  than  of  another.  It  is  the 
most  peevish,  the  most  froward,  and  the  most 
obslinalc  of  all  infirmities.  "  Quia  tliam  bene 
profifUnUt animti  tenlart  Han itssat." — Atlgns- 
tin,  Dt  Civ.  Dti.  v.  14. 

In   Tacitus  also  is  to  be  found  the 
original  of  that  couplet  of  Dryden  which 
Macaulay  lashed   Lord  Mahon  for  for- 
getting, or  not  knowing  : — 
Forgiveness  to  the  injured  doth  belong. 
But  they  ne'er  pardon  who  liave  done  the  wrong. 

Or,   as   George   Herbert   has  it,   "the 

offender  never  pardons."     "  Proprium 

humani  ingenii  est  odisse  quern  laseris," 

somewhere  observes  Tacitus,  who  might 

also  perhaps  claim  priority  for  the  happy 

and    hackneyed    phrase    of    D'lsracli  s, 

"conspicuous   by  their   absence."     lu 

the  "  Annals  "  {iii.  76)  we  read  :  "  Sed 

prafulgebant  Cassius  alque  Brutus,   eo 

ipso  quod  effigies  eorum  non  visebantur." 

Another  verse  of  Dryden's,  known  to 

all  Lord  Macaulay's  school-boys  ; — 

A  fiery  soul,  which,  working  out  its  way. 

Fretted  the  pigmy  body  to  decay. 

And  o'er- In  formed  the  tenement  of  clay, 

is  paralleled  closely  by  these  passages  in 
Shakespeare  and  Fuller  : — 
The  incessant  care  and  labor  ol  his  mind 
Hath  wrought  the  mure  that  should  confine  it  io 
So  thin  that  life  looks  through  and  will  break 

Henry  IV.,  \\.,  Act  iv.  Se.  iv. 
He  was  one  of  a  lean  liody  and  visage,  as  if 
bis  eager  soul,  biting  for  anger  at  the  clog  of 
his  body,  desired  10  fret  a  passage  through  it. 

—Fuller's  Life  of  Duke  If  Alva. 

I  suppose  it  is  through  a  mere,  though 
a  strange,  coincidence  that  Swift  and 
Schiller  infer  in  the  same  words  the 
beneiicence  of  death  from  its  universal- 
ity. "  It  is  impossible,"  says  Swift, 
"  that  anything  so  natural,  so  necessary, 
so  universal  as  death  should  ever  have 
been  designed  by  Providence  as  an  evil 
to  mankind."  "  Death  cannot  be  an 
evil,  for  it  is  universal,"  says  Schiller. 
Compare  this  fine  saying  with  Zeno's 
quibbling  and  puerile  syllogism  :  "  No 
evil  is  honorable  ;  but  death  13  honor- 
able :  therefore  death  is  not  an  evil." 
Judged  by  the  aphorism  thai  "  words 
are  the  counters  of  wise  men  but  the 
money  of  fools,' '  these  Grecian  sages, 
who  blow  such  soap  bubbles,  would  cut 
but  a  poor  figure. 

Talking  of  the  use  and  abuse  of  words, 
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the  saying  atlrjbuted  to  Voltaire  and  to  dation  than  their  own  weight,"  he  sajs 

Talleyrand,  that  "  words  were  given  us  in  "  Tristram  Shandy/' 

to  conceal  oar  thoughts,"  fpea  farther  Usually  it  is  the  last  man  with  the 

back  than  Goldsmith,  to  whom  it  has  least  claim  who  is  credited  with  otigi- 

been  traced.  "  The  true  use  of  speech, "  nating  some  wise  or  witty  saying  ;  the 

says  Jack  Spindle  in  Goldsmith's  "Citi-  image  and  superscription  of  the  current 

zen  of  the  World,"  "  is  not  so  much  to  coin  are  those  of  the  last  king  who  has 

express  our  wants  as  to  conceal  them."  re-minted  it.  Rochefoucauld's  Lucre! Ian 

But  Young  before  him  had  written  : —  cynicism,  "  Z}am  fadveniU  de  tws  meil- 
leuTS  amis  nous  trouvons  toujours  quelque 
chose  qui  ne  nous  diplatt  pas"  and  his 

„       ■  ,     ,           ,     ,  neat  but  inaccurate  definition  of  hypoc- 

And,  before  Young,  South  had  preached,  .jgy  „  „„  kommage  qut  U  vice  rend  d  la 
m  one  of  hia  wittiest  sermons  :—  j,^^^_  ^„  both  ,0  be  found  within  a 
la  short.  th[s  ■eemi  to  be  the  tnie  inward  paragraph  of  each  Other  in  Montaigne's 
iudgmcalof  »U  our  politic  sages,  ihat  jpeech  ^^^^y  ••  Qf  Profit  and  Honesty."  And 
•^nbdrS'irdrb°uMcrwr.e"meS  i?    Fontenelle's     "Dialogues     of     the 


whereby  to  conceal  it.  Dead      (beneca  and  Marot)  occurs  N a' 

poleon's    aphorism,    "  IJu    sublime  au 

Young,    again,  as  wcU  as   Pope,  has  ridicule il  n' y  a  qu  un  pas;"  and  before 

been   anticipated  by  more  Ihan  one  in  Napoleon,  Tom  Paine,  in  a  note  at  the 

his  definition  of  Nature  as  the  art  of  close  of  the  second  part  of  his  "  Age  of 

God  ; —  Reason,"  had  said  the  same  thing  less 

The  coarse  of  Nature  is  the  art  at  God.  epigrammatic  ally  ; — 

"  In  brief,"  says  Sir  Thomas  Browne  The  sublime  and  ihe  ridiculous  are  often  so 

:_   k;.   "  u.>i;m,.    m'..,*:^:  "  "  ™ii    ik;^^.  near  y  related  [hat  it  is  difficult  to  class  them 

m   his        Religio    Medici,          all   things  ^^i        Onc  step  above  the  sublime  makes 

are  artificial,  for  Nature  is  the  Art  of  the  ridiculous,  and  one  step  above  the  ridicu- 

God  " — words  which  Hobbes  has  adopt-  lous  makes  the  sublime  again. 

ed    unaltered   in    the    first   line   of   his  ^gain.    Goldsmith's    exquisitely    ex- 

introduction  to      Leviathan.        But,  in-  ■ 

deed,  the  definition  is  as  old  as  Plato, 


pressed 


who  says:  "Those  things  which  are  And  »a  a  hare  whom  hounds  and  horns  pursue 
said  to  be  done  by  Nature  are  indeed  Pa''.|s'o<'«pl«ce  f"""  •"enceatfirsisheHew. 
J         L      rt-   ■        *   / '  •  I  Still  had  hopes,  my  long  vexations  past, 

done  by  Divine  Art.  H^„  to  „(„,";;;  ^^^'^^^  '  home  at  1^ 

In   depreciating  a  distinction  of  an-     ,  .        ,  -  .,.,,, 

other   kind   between   Art  and  Nature.     ^^^  replaced  in  quotation  Waller  s 
BtiiDS  has  hit  upon  a  happy  illustration     I  would  be  glad  to  die,  Uke  the  stag,  whei«  I 
without   a  suspicion,   probably,   of  its  ""  roused, 

having  done  duty  more  than  once  before    and  Dryden's 

in    the  same   service.     His    democratic     The  bare  iu  pastures  or  in  plains  is  found  : 
sentiment  : —  Emblem  ot  human  life,  who  runs  the  round. 

And,  after  all  liis  wandering  ways  are  done, 
His  circle  lills.  and  ends  where  he  begun, 
Just  as  the  setting  meets  the  rising  sun. 
is  to  be  found  in  the  first  scene  of  the        q^  1^^  ^ther  hand,  Dryden's 
first  act  of  Wycherley  s      Plain  Deal- 
er" : — 

has  not  supplanted  our  old  friend  Quern 
Deus  vutt perdere  prius  demenlat,  though 
From  Wycherley  Sterne  probably  stole    this   is   but  a  Latin  translation  in  an 
it ;  for,  when  stealing  is  in  question,  the     edition  of  Euripides  of  the  line 
prestimption  is  always  against  Sterne  so  ^  ^^^  gj;i„  ^^j^,^  ^^  i^phu. 

bad  IS  his      record.  Honors,  hke 

impressions  upon  coin,  may  give  an  ideal  But  the  happiest  of  all  plagiarisms 
and  local  value  to  a  bit  of  base  metal;  perhaps  is  Ben  Jonson's  song  "To 
but  gold  and  silver  will  pass  all  the  Cclia,"  which,  as  Mr.  Symonds  and 
world  over  without  any  other  recommen-    others  have  shown,  has  been  pieced  to- 
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gether  exquisilelr  out   of   the  "  Love 
Letters"  of  Philostratus  : — 

Diiok  to  me  only  with  thine  eyes. 

And  I  nill  pledge  niib  mine  ; 
Or  leave  a  kisa  but  in  the  cup. 
And  rU  not  loolc  (OT  nioe. 
'K/ioi  6i   /i^vcii    itfj6^ivE   TCH^    &ftftaciv   .  .  . 
tl  Si  0oi^i,  rbv  /liv  olvoii  /Jj  aapajri^m,  /idyov 

B-A^pou  ^ikiiiidruv  rd  Uicu/Ja,  — Kayser,  p.  3J5, 
I  sent  thcc  laic  a  rosy  wreath, 

Not  90  mnch  honoring  ibee, 
As  giving  it  a  hope  that  there 

It  could  not  wiibered  be. 

nfiro/i#o  001  m-f^avov  fiSSuv,  oil  ni  Tijiuv,  Koi 
ro&ro  liiv  yap,  aXX   ait  oif  re  ;(ap;^6fitvos  roi[ 
fiiioii  Iva  ^  /lapavffj. — Kayser,  p.  343. 
But  thoa  thereon  didst  only  breathe, 

And  seulst  it  l>ack  to  me  ; 
Since  when  it  gront  and  smells,  I  swear. 
Not  of  itself,  but  thee. 
Ei  ii  flov?^i  rt  ^?j,i  xopiiCB^i"  Ti  \fiipava  airin' 
avrlnt/aliav     fi^xiri    wviovra   pMov  /lovoi'   dAAU 
KOl  aoS. — Kayser,  p.  358. 

If  Jonson  han  picked  the  roses  out  of 
Fhilostratus's  garden,  he  has  made  the 
immortal  vreath  he  has  woven  of  them 
breathe  only  of  himself. 

To  come  down  to  more  obvious  and 
audacious  thefts,  where  the  property 
stolen  is  not,  like  ptate,  put  into  the 
melting-pot  and  recast,  but,  like  a  watch, 
is  pocketed  as  it  is.  Here  is  a  very 
famous  watch  that  has  been  so  pocketed, 
and  has  only  just  stopped  after  ticking 
from  ten  thousand  pulpits  for  one  hun- 
dred years.  Paley's  "  watch  "  was  in- 
disputably stolen  from  Nieuwentyt,  the 
Dutch  philosopher,  as  translated  by 
Cbamberlayne,  as  the  following  parallel 
passages  show : — 

Over  the  face  of  the  watch  there  is  placed  a 


had  iKen  any  other  than  a  traosparcnt  sub- 
stance, the  hour  could  not  have  been  seen 
without  opening  the  case.— Paley'i  Evidinca. 

Over  the  hand  there  is  placed  a  clear  glass 
in  the  place  ol  which,  if  there  were  any  other 
than  a  transparent  substance,  the  hour  could 
not  have  been  seen  without  opening  the  case. 
— ChambirlayHi' t  TroHilatioH  af  Nituwtntyt. 

Of  such  literal  and  unquestionable  pla- 
giarisms the  most  extraordinary — when 
the  slight  temptation  to  the  theft  is 
weighed  against  its  barefaced  nature  and 
its  wide  extent — is  that  which  De  Quin- 
cey  has  traced  home  to  Coleridge.  I 
do  not  think  there  is  very  much  in  his 
discoveries — ist.  that  the  expression 
"  insupportably  advancing"  has   been 


borrowed  by  Coleridge  frcun  "  Samson 
Agonistes."  and,  that  the  "  Hymn  to 
Chamouni  "  is  an  expansion  of  a  short 
poem  upon  the  same  subject  by  the  Ger- 
man poetess,  FredericaBrun.  3rd,  that 
the  idea  of  "The  Ancient  Mariner" 
was  derived  from  Shelvocke's  reference, 
in  his  "  Voyage  Round  the  World,"  to 
his  lieutenant's  morbid  fancy  that  the 
long  spell  of  foul  weather  they  had  en- 
countered was  due  to  an  albatross  which 
had  persistently  pursued  the  ship  till  it 
was  at  last  shot  by  the  monomaniac,  with- 
out, however,  the  shot  taking  the  desired 
effect  upon  the  weather.  But  what  is  to 
be  said  of  this  wholesale,  cynical,  and 
senseless  robbery  ? 

In  ihe  "  Biographia  Literaria  "  occurs  a  dis- 
sertation upon  the  reciprocal  relations  of  the 
Esst  and  the  Cagilari,  that  is,  ol  the  obftctivi 
and  the  suijidivt.  and  an  attempt  is  made,  by 
inverting  the  postulates  from  which  the  argu- 
ment starts,  to  show  how  each  might  arise  as 
a  product ;  bj  an  intelligible  genesis,  from  Ihe 
other.  .  .  .  This  essay  of  Coleridge's  is  pref- 
aced by  a  few  words,  in  which,  aware  of  his 
coincidence  with  Scbclling,  he  declares  his  will- 
ingness to  acknowledge  himself  indebted  to  so 
great  a  man,  in  any  case  where  truth  would 
allow  him  lodoso  ;  but,  in  this  particular  case, 
insisting  on  the  impossibility  that  he  could  have 
borrowed  arguments  which  be  had  nrst  seen 
some  years  after  he  bad  thought  out  the  whole 
hypothesis  profrie  marli.  After  Ibis,  what  was 
my  astonishment  to  find  that  the  entire  essay, 
from  the  Brst  word  to  the  last,  is  a  verbatim 
translation  from  Scbelling,  with  no  attempt  in 
a  single  instance  to  appropriate  the  paper,  by 
developing  the  arguments  or  by  diversifying 
the  Illustrations  ?  .  .  .  Had.  then,  Coleridge 
any  need  to  borrow  from  Scbelling  ?  Did  he 
banom  in  forma  pauperis  ?  Not  at  all;  there 
lay  the  wonder.  He  spun  daily,  and  at  all 
hours,  for  mere  amusement  of  his  own  activi- 
ties, and  from  the  loom  of  his  own  magical 
brain,  theories  more  gorgeous  by  far,  and  sup- 
ported by  B  pomp  and  luxury  of  images  sucb 
as  SchelLlng'-no,  nor  any  German  that  ever 
breathed,  not  Jean  Paul— could  have  emulated 
in  his  dreams.— Zlf  Quiaiey'i  fVarii,  vol.  ii., 
Samuel  Taylor  Coleridge. 

Apropos  of  Coleridge,  perhaps  a 
parallelism  between  his  desciiptiun  of 
atheism  and  that  of  Tennyson  in  one  of 
his  latest  poems,  "  Despair,"  is  worth 
notice  : — 
Have  I  crazed  myself  over  their  horrible  in 6del 

writings?    O  yes. 
For  these  are  the  new  dark  ages,  you  see,  o( 

Ihe  popular  press. 
When  the  bat  comes  out  of  his  cave,  and  the 
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The  owlet  Atheism.  appropriately  than  by  tracing  back  Prud- 

S«li«g  on  obscene  winpi  acro«.  ih=  noon.  Ron's  justification  of  all  fobbery,  "  La 

Aadriiooting  at  tht  glorious  sun  in  heaven,  ProprtHe,  c  est  k  vol,    to  a  DO  lesa  sacred 

Cries  out,  "  Where  isit?"— Cc/triV^.  source  than  that  of  St.  Ambrose,  who 
thus  preaches  the  same  principle  in  simi- 

I  cannot  conclude  this  rather  bald  and  tar  langnage,"  Superfitium  quod  tenes  tu 

desallory  inventory  of  stolen  goods  more  furaris. ' ' — Cornhilt  Magasine. 


MOSS   FROM  A  ROLLING  STONE. 

BY   LAURENCE   OLIPHANT. 

TH£    OVERLAND    ROUTE     FORTY-FivK  to  be  dug  out.     At  that  time  there  were 

YEARS  AGO.  "o  passenger-iteamers  from  Marseilles 
to  Malta,  and  the  mails  were  conveyed 

I   WAS  a  very  young  stone  indeed,  in  a  man-of-war,  which  was  also  com- 

wfaen  I  began  rolling — a  mere  pebble  in  pelled  to  submit  to  the  humiliation  of 

fact ;  but  some  of  the  moss  which  I  col-  having  to  take  passengers.     The  only 

Iccted  then  has  stuck  to  me  with  greater  incident  of  which  I  have  any  recollec- 

tenacjty  than  much  that  has  gathered  tioo  during  the  voyage  was  that  of  pitch' 

itself  upon  my  weather-worn  surface  in  iDg  headforemost  from  the  quarter-deck 

later  years.     The  impressions  of  early  on  to  the  main  deck,  in  the  course  of  a 

travel  are  generally  so  deeply  stamped  at  race  in  sacks,  and  the  flash  of  thought 

the  time,  that  the  memory  of  them  does  which  suggested  instant  death  as  I  went 

not  easily  fade.     Thus  I  have  made  the  over.     From  this  accident  I  remained 

overland  journey  to  the  East,  backward  insensible  for  twenty -four  hoars,  but  was 

and  forward,  eight  times,  but  the  recol-  otherwise  none  the  worse.     At   Malta 

lection  of  the  first  one  continues  the  we  changed   steamers   for  Alexandria. 

most  vivid  ;  and  it  js  the  same  with  my  where  the  East  burst  for  the  first  time 

passages  across  the  Atlantic — of  which  I  upon  my  surprised  senses.     The  foreign 

have  made  twenty-two — but  perhaps  that  population  was  probably  not  a  quarter 

is  because  it  lasted  seventeen  days,  was  of  what  it  is  now  ;  carriages  had  not  been 

made  in  the  depth  of  winter,  and  under  introduced  ;    the  streets  were   narrow, 

circumstances  calculated  to  cause  them-  tU-paved,    and    crowded    with    camels, 

selves  to  be  remembered.     My  first  voy-  donkeys,  veiled  women,  and  the  traffic 

age   to   the   East  was  by  the  overland  characteristic  of  an  Eastern  city,  but  all 

route  in  the  winter  of  the  years  1841  was  life  and  bustle  :  the  place  was  just 

and    184Z  ;  and  so  imperfect  were  the  beginning  to  quiver  under  the  impulse 

arrangements  in  those  days,  that  it  took  of  the  movement  which  the  invention  of 

nie   two  fnl)   months  to  reach  Ceylon,  steam  was  imparting  to  the  world,  and 

At   Boulogne,  where   we  arrived   in   a  one  of  the  earliest  evidences  of  which 

steamer  direct  from  London  Bridge,  my  was  the  direct  route   to  India,  which 

companion  and  I  seated  ourselves  in  the  Lieutenant  Waghoro  had  just   opened 

banquette  of  an  old-fashioned  diligence —  through  Egypt. 

for  very  few  miles  of  railway  had  been  One  of  the  pteasantest  experiences  of 

built  in  France  in  thosedays  ;  andfrom  the  journey  was  the  voyage  along  the 

our  elevated  perch,  which  we  preferred  Mahamoudieh    Canal     in    canal-boats 

to  retain  throughout,  we  bad  abundant  towed  by  horses,  as  far  as  Atfeh.     This 

opportunity  for  a  survey  of  "  La  Belle  was  a  perfect  picnic  while  it  lasted  ;  the 

France,"  as  we  rumbled  across  it  from  culinary  arrangements  being  extcmpo- 

one  end  to  the  other,  accomplishing  the  rized  to  meet  the  difficulties  of  the  situa- 

journey  from  Boulogne  to  Marseilles  in  tion,  principally  by  the  passengers  them 

eight  days  and  five  nights  of  incessant  selves,  for  the  organization  was  still  so 

diti(;ence  travel ;    our  only  adventure  defective  that  they  had  largely  to  trust 

being  that  we  stuck  for  some  hours  of  the  to  their  own  resources  and  exertions  to 

night  in  the  snow  near  Chalons,  and  had  secure  their  comfort.     The  moroing  of 
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"  Cook  "  had  not  yet  dawned,  and  ve  The  Eastein  question  will  have,  how- 
were  still  in  a  sort  of  twiliffht  of  igno-  ever,  to  be  reopened  and  closed  again 
ranee  and  dragomans.  We  had  been  before  we  can  hope  to  see  it  constructed, 
looking  forward  to  a  sail  up  the  Nile  in  Meantime  we  were  almost  as  unpopular 
i^i4a^irfya^  to  Cairo,  but  the  first  steamer  in  Egypt  in  1841  as  we  are  now;  but 
had  just  been  put  on  the  river ;  nut-  then,  at  all  events,  we  had  a,  clear  and 
withstanding  which,  owing  to  various  definite  policy,  and  knew  distinctly  what 
delays,  which  I  for  one  did  not  regret  we  were  aiming  at.  What  we  lost  in  one 
in  a  country  where  all  was  so  new  and  direction  we  gained  in  another,  instead 
interesting,  it  took  us  three  days  lo  get  of  losing  all  round,  as  we  do  in  these 
from  Alexandria  to  Cairo.  Here,  as  days,  and  which  we  shall  continue  to  do 
there  was  no  civilized  hotel — for  Shep-  in  the  degree  in  which  the  British  mob 
beard's  had  not  yet  sprung  into  existence  is  invited  by  subservient  statesmen  to 
— we  had  to  go  to  a  native  khan,  where  a  dictate  to  them  the  policy  to  be  pursued 
numberof  bare  unfurnishedcellsoDeued  in  foreign  aSairs.  However,  these  are 
upon  a  corridor,  enclosing  four  sides  of  merely  the  views  of  a  rolling  stone,  wiih 
a  square,  which  was  QUedat  all  hours  of  which  it  is  impossible  that  slonea  which 
the  day  and  night  with  a  mob  of  grunt-  Eoim  a  part  of  the  pavement  of  London 
ing,  munching  camels,  and  their  scream-  streets,  and  can  see  no  further  than  the 
ing,  quarrelling  diivers  ;  and  here  we  houses  on  either  side,  can  sympathize ; 
found  Mr.  Waghom  himself,  indefatt-  but  of  this  they  may  feel  sur<',  that  if 
gable  in  his  exertions  for  our  comfort,  they  were  picked  out  of  their  political 
and  in  a  constant  struggle  with  the  gutters,  and  sent  rolling  about  the  world 
authorities,  which,  considering  that  only  for  a  few  years,  they  would  get  rid  of 
a  few  months  before  we  had  bombarded  a  good -deal  of  the  dirt  of  party,  and 
the  Egyptians  out  of  Acre,  and  had  gather  a  little  of  the  moss  of  patriot- 
handed  Palestine  over  to  the  Turks,  was  isro. 

by  no  means  to  be  wondered  at.  Looked  Forty-five  years  have  worked  a  far 
at  by  the  light  of  subsequent  events,  we  greater  change  in  Cairo  than  they  have 
should  probably  have  done  better  had  in  Alexandria.  In  fact,  they  have  trans- 
we  left  things  as  they  were  ;  but  in  that  formed  the  city  to  an  extent  which  makes 
case  subsequent  events  would  have  been  it  no  longer  recognizable.  From  the 
so  different  that  we  might  have  had  oc-  most  oriental  of  oriental  cities,  which  it 
casion  to  regret  them  still  more.  No  was  when  I  saw  it  first,  it  has  become 
doubt  there  were  reasons  why  it  seemed  the  most  European — the  broad  it>u/e- 
best  at  the  time  to  separate  the  inlercBts  vards  and  miles  oF  roads  and  streets,  the 
of  Palestine  from  those  of  Egypt ;  but  hundreds  of  carriages  plying  for  hire, 
the  fate  of  each  country  must  ever  be  the  magnificent  hotels  and  handsome 
powerfully  influenced  in  the  future,  as  villas  with  their  surrounding  gardens, 
it  has  been  in  the  past,  by  the  destiny  of  have  superseded  all  that  was  quaint, 
the  other,  and  their  relative  position  Eastern,  and  picturesque.  The  Ezebe- 
toward  each  other,  topographicEtlly  and  keyeh,  where  in  old  days  one  sat  in  the 
commercially,  must  always  cause  the  in-  still  evenings,  and  smoked  chibouks  and 
fluence  which  is  paramount  in  Egypt  to  narghilehs^  and  drank  coffee  and  sherbet, 
be  powerfully  operative  in  Palestine,  and  listened  to  the  twang  of  native  ia- 
And  this  will  become  the  case,  in  a  still  struments,  in  company  with  groups  of 
more  marked  degree,  when  the  two  venerable  Moslems,  is  now  a  park  where 
countries  are  united,  as  they  must  be  nursemaids  and  babies  and  petiu  crev^s 
before  long,  by  a  railway  from  Cairo  to  go  and  listen  to  a  military  band.  And 
Damascus.  There  is  no  line  probably  one  has  to  make  an  expedition  express- 
in  the  world,  except  perhaps  between  ly  into  the  native  quarter  to  know  that 
the  populous  cities  of  China,  more  cer-  it  exists.  We  were  detained  a  couple  of 
tain  to  pay  than  one  which  should  con-  days  in  Cairo,  while  Mr.  Waghorn  was 
nect  Egypt  and  Syria,  and  which  would  arranging  for  our  transport  across  the 
convey  the  greater  part  of  that  produce  desert  to  Suez,  and  we  were  never  tired 
which  is  now  carried  in  native  boats  by  of  exploring  its  narrow  streets  on  don- 
sea,  or  transported  wearily  across  the  in-  keys,  and  spending  money  on  articles 
tervening  desert  on  the  backs  of  camels,  which  could  never  be  of  any  manner  of 
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use  to  as  in  its  crowded  and  well-stocked  bottom.  However,  we  steamed  alowlf 
baiaars.  on  for  two  or  three  days  more,  and  then 
We  crossed  the  desert  io  several  four-  Tan  out  of  coal.  As  there  was  not  a 
horse  vans — horses  having  been  recently  breath  of  wind  when  this  discovery  was 
tubstituted  for  the  camets  which  were  at  made,  the  prospect  of  lying  for  an  in- 
first  attached  to  these  vehicles — and  definite  time,  "  like  a  painted  ship  upon 
found  waiting  for  us  at  Suez  the  steamer  a  painted  ocean,' '  was  not  encouraging. 
India.  The  journey  from  the  Medite'r-  However,  the  ocean  was  fortunately  a 
ranean  to  the  Red  Sea,  including  two  very  narrow  one,  and  with  the  aid  of  a 
daji'  stay  at  Alexandria,  bad  occupied  puff  of  wind  which  ultimately  sprang 
eight  days.  The  last  time  I  crossed  from  up,  we  managed  to  work  our  way  into 
one  sea  to  the  other  it  was  by  an  express  Mocha.  As  T  was  not  in  the  slightest 
train  without  any  delay  at  Cairo,  and  the  hurry  to  reach  my  journey's  end,  I  was 
time  occupied  was  nine  hours.  Before  delighted  at  this  centrttempSy  as  it  gave 
the  establishment  of  Ihe  Peninsular  and  me  a  chance  of  seeing  a  very  rarely 
Oriental  Steam  Company,  the  mails  were  visited  place. 

conveyed  from  Suez  to  Bombay  by  one  of  We  lay  off  Mocba  for  three  days,  tak- 
the  East  India  Company's  men-of-war.  ing  in  wood.  Its  aspect  from  the  sea  is 
The  fiist  merchant-ship  which  carried  not  particularly  inviting.  It  is  merely  a 
passengers  and  mails  direct  from  Suez  row  of  white  flat-roofed  houses,  wilh  a 
to  Calcutta  was  the  India,  and  this  was  minaret  or  two  rising  above  them,  glis- 
her  first  voyage.  She  was  commanded  tening  in  the  broiling  sun,  wilh  a  palm- 
by  a  Captain  Staveley,  and  was  consid-  grove  at  either  end,  and  a  desert  beyond, 
ered  a  large  ship  in  those  days,  though  Some  of  us  went  on  shore  to  explore  the 
she  was  not  over  1500  tons.  The  survey  town  and  pay  a  visit  to  the  Governor  or 
of  the  Red  Sea  was  also,  I  imagine,  im-  Shereef.  We  then  found  that  the  white 
perfect.  At  any  rate,  on  the  second  houses  looked  far  grander  at  a  distance 
night  after  leaving  Suez  we  were  all  than  on  nearer  acquaintance  ;  and  that 
nearly  thrown  out  of  our  berths  by  the  there  was  a  bazaar  behind  them,  in 
ship  running  full  speed  upon  a  coral-  which  a  large  proportion  of  desert  Arabs 
reef,  on  which  the  scene  of  panic  usual  mingled  with  the  Moslem  townspeople, 
on  such  occasions  occurred.  All  the  bringing  in  strings  of  camels  wilh  coffee 
passengers,  male  and  female,  were  on  and  other  produce  for  sale.  I  was  told 
deck  in  the  lightest  of  attire  in  a  mo-  that,  though  the  country  immediately 
ment,  and  were  somewhat  reassured  by  surrounding  Mocha  was  barren  and  un- 
the  fact  that  the  sea  was  as  calm  as  a  prepossessing,  there  was  a  fertile,  well- 
mill-pond,  and  the  ship  as  motionless  as  watered  hill-region  behind,  where  the 
a  statue — so  much  so,  indeed,  that  one  celebrated  coffee  called  after  the  town 
weak-minded  cadet,  who  had  been  the  is  produced,  but  which,  even  to  this  day. 
batt  of  the  younger  members  of  the  had  been  only  very  partially  explored, 
party  all  the  way,  thought  the  oppor-  At  present,  the  obstacles  to  exploration 
tunity  a  good  one  in  which  to  write  his  are  even  greater  than  when  I  was  at 
will,  which  he  proceeded  with  great  ear-  Mocha.  At  that  time  it  was  virtually, 
nestness  and  good  faith  to  do  in  the  if  not  technically,  the  capital  of  Yemen, 
saloon,  assisted  by  several  of  his  friends,  a  rich  and  fertile  province  about  400 
whose  good  faith  was  not  so  obvious,  miles  long  by  150  wide  ;  and  though  the 
When  he  had  finished  it,  we  took  charge  Sultan  of  Turkey  cast  covetous  eyes 
of  it,  and  promised  that  in  case  any  of  upon  it,  and  even  attempted  to  lay  some 
US  were  saved  from  the  wreck,  which  he  claim  to  sovereignty  over  it,  it  was 
thought  imminent,  the  survivors  would  practically  an  independent  country — the 
see  that  it  was  executed.  I  have  often  supreme  authority  being  the  Imaum, 
wondered  since  whether  this  youth  ever  wliose  palace  was  at  Sana,  a  town  equi- 
rbse  to  command  the  regiment  he  went  distant  from  Aden  and  from  Mocha, 
out  to  join-  We  stuck  on  this  reef  sev-  being  about  160  miles  from  each,  and 
cral  hours,  and  then  with  the  help  of  the  the  centre  of  a  trade  which  found  its 
little  tide  there  is  in  the  Red  Sea,  and  way  to  the  sea-coast  at  Mocha.  Now  all 
the  boats,  we  floated  off,  with,  as  it  after-  this  is  changed.  There  is  no  longer  an 
ward  Ittmed  out,  a  severely  damaged  Imaum  at  Sana  :  after  a  protracted  war, 
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which  has  lasted  over  several  years,  and  interior  has  induced  the  Ottoman  Gov- 

which  never  raged  more  fiercely  than  it  ernment  strictly  to  prohibit  EngHshmea 

did  last  year,  though  we  heard  very  liille  from  entering  Yemen.     When  I  was  at 

about  it,  Yemen  has  been  annexed  to  Mocha,  it  was  only  necessary  to  enlist 

the  Turkish  empire  and  constituted  into  the  favor  of  the  She  reef  of  that  place 

a  Vilayet,  with  a  Tuikish  Pasha  resident  and  obtain  permission  from  the  Imaum 

at  Sana,  where,  however,  his  authority  of  Sana  to  get  into  the  interior,  which, 

does  not  extend  beyond  (he  bayonets  of  although   it  was  never  thoroughly  ex- 

his  soldiers,  of  whom  a  large  force  is  plored,   had  already    been   visited    by 

kept  under  his  oiders.  I  have  conversed  Wellstead,  Crultenden,  and  other  travel- 

wiih  many  of  these  men  who  have  re-  Icrs. 

turned  from  service  in  Yemen,  and  they  Meantime  Mocha  has  suffered  severly 
all  tell  me  that  the  country  is  in  a  state  under  all  these  changes  ;  and  from  hav- 
of  chronic  revolt ;  that  the  Arabs  are  ing  a  population  of  10,000  inhabitants, 
intensely  hostile  to  the  authority  of  the  has  dwindled  down  to  a  mere  village, 
Porte  ;  that  they  are  very  brave,  and  all  the  trade  of  Vemen  finding  its  outlet 
that  their  conversion  into  peaceful  sub-  at  Aden,  which  is  only  eighty  miles  dis- 
jects seems  an  almost  hopeless  task.  I  tant  from  it  by  sea. 
have  also  met  in  Jerusalem  a  very  inter-  The  Sbereef  of  Mocha,  when  we  vis- 
esting  set  of  Jews,  who  only  arrived  ited  him,  was  a  great  personage,  and 
there  as  refugees  a  little  more  than  a  received  us  with  much  ceremony,  gave 
year  ago  from  Yemen,  where  they  say  us  excellent  coSee,  which,  under  the 
they  have  been  settled  from  long  before  circumstances,  was  only  to  be  expected, 
the  final  dispersion,  for  they  claim  to  be  and  was  delighted  with  the  present  of  a 
descended  from  the  tribe  of  Dan  :  they  ship's  musket,  which  the  captain  gave 
are  learned  in  the  Scriptures,  and  more  him  to  enlist  his  influence  in  the  wood 
devout  and  unsophisticated  than  those  question.  He  immediately  loaded  it, 
who  have  been  in  contact  with  Western  and  took  a  shot  at  a  mark  on  the  oppo- 
civilization.  They  say  they  were  com-  site  wall  of  the  street,  which  was  not 
pelled  to  leave  Yemen  in  consequence  more  than  a  foot  or  two  above  the  heads 
of  the  war  between  Turks  and  Arabs,  of  the  people,  by  whom  it  wasciowded> 
where  they  found  themselves  between  Their  alarm  and  astonishment,  as  the 
the  upper  and  the  nether  millstone.  bait  whistled  close  to  their  ears,  were 

So  far  as  1  was  able  to  gather,  there  ludicrous  to  behold,  and  highly  amused 

is,  however,  a  strong  tribe  of  nomads,  the  Governor,  who  I  don't  think  would 

all  pure  Jews,  who  have  sided  with  the  have  been  much  affected  even   if  the 

Arabs  in  the  late  war,  and  who  have  re-  consequences  had  been  serious, 

tired  into  fastnesses,  where  the  Turks  The  indifference  of  the    natives  to 

have  had  a  difficulty  in  following  them,  human  life  was  remarkably  illustrated 

for  parts  of  the  country  are  very  moun-  while  we  were  here.     From  morning  till 

tainous.     I  have  also  heard  from  more  night  our  ship  was  surrounded  by  boats 

than  one  source  of  the  existence  of  a  loaded  with  wood,  their  crews  keeping 

valuable  gold-mine  somewhere  in  Yemen,  up  a  most  discotdant  din  of  screaming 

and  conversed  with  those  who  have  seen  refrain  while  engaged  in  the  process  of 

the  ore  that  has  been  extracted  from  it.  discharging  their  cargoes  into  us.     The 

The  creation  of  Yemen  into  a  Turkish  abundance  of  this  article  was  a  strong 

Vilayet  brought  the  frontier  of  the  Em-  evidence  of  its  existence  in  the  interior  ; 

pire  almost  to  the  gates  of  Aden  ;  and  but  as  it  had  all  come  on  camels'  backs, 

the  native  Arab  tribes,  who,  on  the  oc-  it  must  have  been  an  expensive  com- 

casion  of  my  first  visit,  made  it  unsafe  modify.     One  of  these  boats,  with   a 

to  venture  a  hundred  yards  from  the  couple  of  men  in  it,  got  capsized,  the 

fortification,  were  glad  to  seek  our  pro-  boat  turned  over,  and  the  men  scrambled 

tection  rather  than  fall  under  Turkish  ontothekcel.    There  must  have  been 'a 

rule.     The  result  has  been   a  certain  strong  current,  as  they  speedily  drifted 

tension  between  the  Turkish  authorities  out  to  sea,  without  any  efforts  being 

and  British  officials,  arising  out  of  this  made  by  their  comrades  to  rescue  them, 

newly  born  propinquity  ;  and  the  fear  though  the  accident  took  place  at  mid- 

lest  our  influence  should  spread  into  the  day,  in  full  view  of  everybody.     I  sup* 
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pose  OUT  captain  thought  that  it  was  the  conditions  of  existence  generally  weie 

biuiness  of  the  natives  to  look  after  each  ao  strange  and  unlike  anything  to  which 

other.     We    watched    them    with    our  I  had  been  accustomed,  that  I  enjojred 

glasses  until  (bey  disappeared  on  the  my  week's  stay   immensely,   aai    was 

horizon  ;  but  as  the  sea  is  very  narrow  quite  sorry  when  the  repairs  of  the  ship 

■t  this  part,  it  is  to  be  hoped  they  drifted  were  completed,  and  we  were  called  upon 

ashore  on  the  opposite  side.  to  bid  adieu  to  its  hospitable  society. 

From  Mocha,  with  our  wood  fuel  and  The  remainder  of  the  voyage  was  only 

our  rickety  bottom,  we  steamed  slowly  remarkable  for  our  slow  rate  of  speed, 

round  to  Aden,  where  the  ship  was  laid  and  we  reached  Ceylon  without  further 

up  for  repairs,  and  I  was  kindly  received  incident,  sixty  days  after  leaving   Eng- 

as  a  guest  by  Captain  Staines,  then  Com-  land, 
missioner  at  that  place.  Forty-five  years 

has  worked  a  great  change  at  Aden,  as  an  ascent  OF  Adam's  PEAK  IN  CKY- 
■t  all  the  other  places  on  the  route.  It  t-ON. 
had  then  been  only  two  years  in  our  pos-  I  read  a  very  interesting  article  in 
session,  and  was  held  like  a  post  in  an  "  Maga  "  not  long  since  on  sacred  foot- 
enemy's  country.  Every  morning  and  prints,  in  which  the  writer  suggested  that 
evening  long  strings  of  camels  were  to  many  of  them  were  originally  coronation- 
be  seen  passing  into  the  camp  from  the  stones,  and  m  which  he  offered  some 
inierior  with  supplies,  and  returning  ingenious  suggestions  as  to  the  religious 
again  to  the  desert,  every  Arab  who  ac-  character  which  attaches  to  them  among 
Gompanied  them  being  compelled  to  the  various  races  in  the  different  coun- 
have  a  pass,  and  none  of  them  being  tries  where  they  are  found.  They  seem, 
permitted  to  sleep  within  the  gates  for  indeed,  to  possess  a.  peculiar  fascination 
lear  of  treachery.  to  the  devotional  mind  among  oriental 

We  have  now  reduced  all  these  unruly  races  ;  and  we  not  unf  rcquently  find  the 

tribes  to  subjection,  and  within  a  cer-  same  footprint  invested  with  a  traditional 

tain  radius  of  Aden  the  petty  sultans  by  sanctity  by  the  adherents  of  religions 

whom   they   are  governed    have    been  which  have  no  relation  to  each  other 

placed   under  our  protection — notably  beyond  one  or  two  of  those  broad  ideas 

the  Sullan  of  Lahaj,  whose  village  is  a  which  are  more  or  less  common  to  all 

day's  ride  distant  into  the  interior,  and  worship.     This  is  notably  the  case  with 

who  can   now   be  visited  with  perfect  the  print  on  Adam's  Peak,  the  Sripada 

security.     We  have  annexed  a  small  dis-  of  the  Buddhists  ;  the  penitential  moun- 

trict  adjoining  the  peninsula,  and  upon  tain  of  our  Rrst  parent,  of  the  Moham- 

it,  three  miles  from   the  fortifications,  medans.  It  was  from  here  that  Gautama 

have  established  a  town  called  Sheikh  is  supposed  to  have  stepped  across  the 

Oamaii,  which  has  a  population  of  11,-  Bay  of   Bengal  into  Siam — a  gigantic 

000,  composed  of  Somaulis,  Hindoos,  stride— but  not  so  wonderful  a  perform- 

Abyssinians,  and  Arabs.     Each  of  these  ance  as  that  attributed    to  Adam,   as 

nationalities  has  its  own   quarter,  and  described  by  a  devout  Mussulman  to  a 

perfect  peace  and  order  are  maintained  friend  of  mine,    when   discussing    the 

withoat  the  intervention  of  any  Euro-  means  by  which  he  transported  himself 

pean — there  being  no  white  man  in  the  to  Ceylon,  after  his  expulsion  with  his 

place.     Aden  itself  has  now  a  popula-  wife,   according  to  Moslem  traditions, 

tion  of  at  least  50,000,  and  is  a  growing  from  the   Garden  of  Eden.     It  seems 

commercial  emporium,  while  large  sums  that  poor   Eve,  after  being  separated 

are  about  to  be  spent  upon  its  fortifica-  from  Adam  for  two  hundred  years,  and 

tions.     When  I  first  visited  it,  the  resi-  reunited  with  him  on   Mount  Ararat, 

dent   population   outside   the    garrison  died  before  he  left  Arabia  ;  for  her  tomb, 

were  to  be  counted  by  hundreds  ;  and  which  is  regarded  with  great  veneration 

both  at  the  "  Camp"  and  the  "  Point,"  by  Moslems,  is  pointed  out  to  the  pious 

into  which  the  settlement  was  divided,  pilgrims  on   their    way   to    Mecca,   at 

(he  residences  were  of  the  most  flimsy  Jeddah.     According  to  this  tradition  it 

description.     To    me,    however,    their  was  at  the  former  place  that  Adam  knelt 

quaint  and  nnsubtantial  character  pos-  down  to  ask  forgiveness  upon  that  stone, 

sessed  all  the  charm  of  novelty  ;  and  the  which  has  been  invested  with  the  utmost 
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sanctity    from   a  period  long  anterior  feel  not  a  little  indignant  with  each  other 

to  Mohammed ~the    sacred    Caaba  _o(  at  finding  it  appropriated  by  two  such 

Mecca;  and  there  he  had  his  penance  very  difierent  characters  as  Adam  and 

imposed   upon   him.     Then,   travelling  Buddha.     By  far  the  greater  number, 

to  the  coast.  Eve  died,  and  was  buried  however,  are  Buddhists, 
about  a  mile  fioro  Jeddah,  in  a  tomb        There  are  tvo  paths  of  ascent :  the 

200  feet  long  ;  for  she  wasatall  woman,  one  most  commonly  taken  by  pilgrims 

The  human  race  seems  steadily  to  have  is  from  Ratnapoora,  a  place  which  owes 

degenerated  after  her  time,  for  Noah  its  importance  chiefly  to  its  trade  in  pre- 

occupies  a  tomb  which  was  pointed  out  cious  stones.     The  sand-washings  of  the 

to  me  near  ^ahleh,  in  the  Lebanon,  only  rivei  which  flows  past  it  yield  rubies, 

104.  feet  long  by  10  wide.     If  Eve  was  sapphires,  anielhysls,  cat's-eyes,  besides 

300  feet  high,  her  husband,  to  judge  by  cinnamon  stones  and  others  of  less  value, 

the    present    proportions   of    the  sexes,  and  furnish  a  fair  source  of  profit  to  the 

must  have  been  a  good  deal  taller,  say  inhabitants.  While  watching  the  washers 

25  or  30  feet.     Now  the  difficulty  which  one  day,  I  bought  on  the  spot  a  cat's* 

my  friend  suggested  to  his  Moslem  dis-  eye  from  one  man  I  saw  Rnd  it,  which, 

putant  was — how,  in  those  early  days,  when  polished,  proved  to  have  been  a 

a  man  220  or  230  feet  high  could  find  a  good  bargain. 

sambook,  or  craft  such  as  are  now  used         As  it  is  rather  a  fatiguing  day's  jour- 

in  those  seas,  big  enough  to  carry  him  ney  from  Ratnapoora  to  the  lop  of  the 

on  a  long  voyage  ?  Peak,  I  made  an  early  start  with  a  friend 

"  There  was  no  difficulty  at  all  about  from  the  house  of  the  hospitable  judge 
it,"  replied  the  Moslem;  "be  went  who  was  at  that  time  exercising  his  f  unc- 
over to  Ceylon  in  several  sambooks  /"  tiona  in  this  district,  attended  by  our 

After  performing  such  a  wonderful  horsekeepers— as  grooms  are  called  in 
feat  as  this,  the  fact  that  he  should  have  that  country— and  some  natives,  who 
been  able  to  stand  on  the  top  of  Adam's  acted  as  guides  and  carriers  of  the  pro- 
Peak  on  one  leg  for  a  thousand  years,  visions  we  required  for  a  three  days' 
and  leave  his  footprint  there  deeply  im-  trip.  To  say  that  our  way  led  us  through 
bedded  in  the  rock,  dwindles  into  in-  beautiful  scenery  is  to  use  a  platitude  in 
significance.  Moslem  traditions  vary  connection  with  the  central  and  moun- 
consideiabty  in  regard  to  the  proceed-  tainous  districts  of  Ceylon,  where  the 
ings  of  our  earliest  ancestors,  and  I  by  luxuriance  of  tropical  vegetation  merges 
no  means  pin  my  faith  to  this  one.  Ac-  as  we  reach  higher  altitudes  with  the 
cording  to  another,  Ceylon  itself  was  heavy  forests  peculiar  to  them— where 
the  Garden  of  Eden,  and  in  that  case  the  villages  are  no  longer  embowered  in 
Adam's  post  of  penance  was  handy,  groves  of  cocoa-nut  trees,  or  nestle  be- 
while  his  enormous  height  would  enable  neath  the  broad  leaves  of  the  plantain, 
him  to  reach  the  top  a  great  deal  more  but  where  they  are  surrounded  by  coffee- 
easily  than  I  did,  and  then  Eve  must  bushes  red  with  berry,  and  areshadowed 
have  gone  over  in  "several  Ji7»»feci6j-"jto  by  the  feathery  bamboo  ;  while  the  val- 
Jeddah.  Again,  the  most  commonly  ac-  ley  bottoms  are  terraced  for  the  irriga 
cepted  version  of  the  origin  of  the  Caaba  tion  of  rice,  another  variety  of  which, 
is,  that  it  was  originally  a  white  stone  called  hill-paddy,  clothes  the  steep  hill- 
given  by  the  angel  Gabriel  to  Abraham,  sides  where  these  are  not  already  occu- 
and  has  since  been  blackened  by  much  pied  by  forest.  Now,  these  onceheavily- 
kissing ;  while  others  again  say  that  timbered  slopes  are  for  the  most  part 
Hagar  rested  there  with  Ishmael,  when,  covered  with  coEFee-planiations  up  to  a  - 
after  being  turned  out  of  house  and  certain  elevation,  beyond  which  coffee 
home,  they  drank  at  Mecca  at  the  sacred  gives  place  to  tea  and  cinchona.  But 
spring  Zemzem.  These  are  all  fertile  forty  years  have  made  a  difference  in 
themes  of  discussion  among  Moslems,  this  respect ;  and  when  I  ascended 
and  the  reader  may  take  his  choice  of  Adam's  Peak,  the  villages  became  fewer 
them.  Meantime  many  pilgrims  go  an-  and  farther  between  as  we  increased  our 
nually  10  the  top  of  Adam's  Peak,  which  elevation,  while  our  path  often  led  us 
is  about  7500  feet  above  the  sea-level,  up  the  steep  mountain-flank,  through  a 
both  Moslem  and  Buddhist ;  and  must  dense  jungle,  as  yet  untouched  by  the 
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hand  of  the  foreign  capitalist.  We  again  we  had  a  precipice  with  a  torrent 
passed  the  night  at  a  native  house  in  one  at  the  bottom  of  it  on  one  side,  and  on 
of  the  higher  villages,  and  leaving  our  the  other  an  overhanging cli& — nolmeta- 
horses  there,  on  the  following  morning  phorically  overhanging,  but  literally  its 
pursued  our  way  on  foot  amid  scenery  upper  edge  projected  some  distance  be- 
which  at  every  siep  became  more  grand  yond  the  ledge  on  which  we  stood  ;  it 
and  rugged,  the  path  in  places  skirling  was  not  above  forty  feet  high,  and  was 
the  edge  of  diszy  precipices,  at  the  base  scaled  by  an  iron  ladder.  The  agoniz- 
of  which  foamed  brawling  torrents,  ing  moment  came  when  we  had  mounted 
The  way  was  often  rendered  dangerous  this  ladder  to  the  projecting  edge,  and 
by  the  roots  of  Urge  trees,  which,  hav-  had  nothing  between  our  backs  and  the 
ing  become  slippery  by  the  morninK  torrentsomehandredsof  feet  below,  and 
mist,  stretched  across  the  narrow  path,  then  had  to  turn  over  the  edge  and  take 
and  one  of  these  nearly  cost  me  my  life,  hold  of  a  chain  which  lay  over  an  ex- 
The  path  at  the  spot  was  scarped  on  the  panse  of  bare  sloping  rock,  to  the  links 
'precipitous  hillside  ;  at  least  300  feet  of  which  it  was  necessary  to  cling  firmly, 
below  roared  a  torrent  of  boiling  water,  while  one  hauled  one's  self  on  one's 
when  my  foot  slipped  on  a  root,  and  I  knees  for  twenty  or  thirty  yards  over 
pitched  over  the  sheer  clifl.  I  heard  the  the  by  no  means  smooth  surface.  My 
cry  of  my  companion  as  I  disappeared,  sensations,  at  tho  critical  moment  when 
and  had  quite  time  to  realize  that  all  I  was  clinging  backward  on  to  the  lad- 
was  over,  when  I  was  brought  up  sud-  der,  remind  me  of  a  subsequent  experi- 
denly  by  the  spreading  branches  of  a  cnre  in  a  Cornish  mine.  I  was  some 
bush  which  was  growing  upon  a  project-  hundreds  of  feet  down  in  the  bowels  of 
ing  rock.  There  was  no  standing-ground  the  earth,  crawling  doivn  a  ladder  simi- 
any  where,  except  the  rock  the  bush  grew  larly  suspended;  and  feeling  that  the 
upon.'  For  some  time  I  dared  not  move,  temperature  was  every  moment  getting 
fearing  that  something  might  give  way,  warmer,  I  said  to  a  miner  who  was  ac- 
as  the  bush  seemed  scarcely  strong  companying  me — 
enough  to  bear  my  weight.  Looking  "  It  is  getting  very  hot  down  here, 
up,  1  saw  my  companion  and  the  natives  How  far  do  you  think  it  is  to  the  infernal 
who  were  with  us  peering  over  the  edge  regions  ?" 

above,  artd  to  their  intense  relief  shouted  'I    don't    know    exactly,   sir,"    he 

that  so  far  I  was  all  right,  but  dared  not  promptly  replied  ;  "  but  if  you  let  go, 

move  for  fear  the  bush  would  give  way.  you  will  be  there  in  two  minutes." 

They,     however,     strongly     urged     my  Thus  did  he  meanly  take  advantage 

scrambling  on  to  the  rock  ;  and  this,  of  my  precarious  and  helpless  position 

with  a  heart  thumping  so  loudly  that  I  to  reflect  upon  my  moral  character  ! 

seemed  to  hear  its  palpitations,  and  a  It  was  my  companion's  turn,  after  we 

dizzy  brain,  I  succeeded  in  doing.     The  had  safely  accomplished  this  disagree- 

natives,  of  whom  there  were  five  or  six,  able  feat  of  gymnastics,   to  pant  with 

then  undid  their  long  waist-cloths,  and  nervousness.     And  here  let  me  remark 

tying  them  to  each  other,  and  to  a  piece  that  the  Alpine  Club  did  not  exist  in 

of  cord,  consisting  of  the  united  contri-  those  days,  and  we  were  neither  of  us 

buttons   of  all  the  string  of  the  party  used  to  go  about  like  flies  on  a  wall. 

and  the  packages  they  were  carrying.  He  was  a  missionary,  in  fact ;  and  he 

made  a  rope  just  long  enough  to  reach  wassoutterly  demoralized  that  he  round- 

me.     Fastening  this  under  my  armpits,  ly  declared  that  nothing  would  induce 

and  holding  on  to  it  with  the  energy  of  him  to  make  the  descent  of  the  same 

despair,  or  perhaps  I  should  rather  say  place.     Now  the  prospect  of  imitating 

of  hope,  I  was  safety  hauled  to  the  top  ;  Adam,  and  staying  permanently  on  the 

but  my  nerve  was  so  shaken  that,  al-  top  of  the  peak  called  after  him,  was  so 

though  not  in  the  least  hurt,  it  was  some  appalling  that  I  proposed  opening  a  bot- 

moroents  before  I  could  go  on.     This  tie  of  brandy,  which  we  had  brought  with 

adventure  was  not  a  very  good  prepara-  us,  and  fortifying  our  nerves  by  taking 

tion  for  what  was  in  store  for  us,  when  a  light  repast  there  and  then — a  measure 

not  very  far  from  the  top  we  reached  the  which  was  further  recommended  to  us  by 

mauvais  pas  of  the  whole  ascent.     Here  the  fact  that  the  spot  commanded  an 
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extensive  and  magnificent  bird's-eye  is  easy  of  ascent  on  horseback.  When 
view  of  the  whole  southern  portion  of  I  awoke  to  look  about  me,  by  the  light 
the  island,  with  the  sea  distinctly  visible  of  a.  moon  a  little  past  the  full,  in  the 
in  the  extreme  distance,  and  thousands  early  morning,  I  looked  down  from  this 
of  feet  below  us  the  forests  fiom  which  isolated  summit  upon  a  sea  of  mist  which 
we  had  so  abruptly  ascended.  We  had  stretched  to  the  horizon  in  all  directions, 
one  or  two  pretty  steep  places  after  this,  complelely  concealing  the  landscape  be- 
but  nothing  comparable  to  the  mauvais  neath  me.  Its  white,  compact,  smooth 
pas,  and  reached  the  summit  an  hour  or  surface  almost  gave  it  the  appearance  of 
so  before  sunset.  Here  we  found  the  a  field  of  snow,  across  which,  in  a  deep 
solitary  inhabitant  of  a  single  hut  to  be  black  shadow,  extended  the  conical  form 
a  Buddhist,  who  was  guardian  of  the  of  the  mountain  I  was  on,  its  apex  just 
sacred  footprint,  over  which  was  a  touching  the  horizon,  and  producing  a 
wooden  erection  something  like  a  light  scenic  effect  as  unique  as  it  was  impos- 
arbor,  and  which  was  secured  to  the  rock  ing.  While  I  was  watching  it,  the  sharp- 
by  chains  riveted  into  it.  The  print  ness  of  its  outline  gradually  began  to' 
itself  was  about  four  feet  long  and  fade,  the  black  shadow  became  by  de- 
nearly  three  wide,  so  far  as  I  can  recol-  grees  less  black,  the  white  mist  more 
lect,  and  was  so  misshapen  that  it  re-  grey,  and  as  the  dawn  slowly  broke,  the 
quired  some  stretch  of  imasination  to  whole  effect  was  changed  as  by  the  wand 
delect  in  it  a  resemblance  to  a  human  of  a  magician.  Another  conical  shadow 
impression  on  a  gigantic  scale,  more  crept  over  the  vast  expanse  on  the  oppo- 
especially  as  the  toes  were  almost  unde-  site  side  of  the  mountain,  which  in  its 
fined.  The  whole  area  of  the  summit,  turn  reached  to  the  horizon,  as  the  sun 
which  was  almost  circular  in  shape,  was  gently  rose  over  the  tremulous  mist ; 
not  more  than  twenty  yards  in  diameter  ;  but  the  sun-shadow  seemed  to  lack  the 
and  the  sensation  of  being  perched  up  at  cold  mystery  of  the  moon-shadow  it  had 
BO  great  an  elevation  on  such  a  relative-  driven  away,  and  scarcely  gave  one  time 
ly  minute  point  of  rock,  was  an  alto-  to  appreciate  its  own  marvellous  effects 
gether  novel  one.  One  felt  as  though  a  before  the  mist  itself  began  slowly  to 
violent  gale  of  wind  might  blow  one  off  rise,  and  to  envelope  us  as  in  a  winding- 
it  into  space  ;  and  that  there  was  some  sheet.  For  half  an  hour  or  more  we 
such  danger  was  evident  from  the  fact  were  in  the  clouds,  and  could  see  notb- 
that  the  two  flimsy  erections  upon  it  ing ;  then  suddenly  they  rolled  away, 
were  fastened  to  the  rock.  and  revealed  the  magnificent  panorama 

We  now  congratulated  ourselves  on  which  had  been  the  object  of  our  pil- 
having  brought  up  thick  blankets  ;  for,  grimage.  Even  without  the  singular 
accustomed  as  we  had  been  for  some  impression  which  has  captivated  the  re- 
time past  to  the  heat  of  tropical  plains,  ligious  imagination  of  the  devotees  of 
we  felt  the  change  to  the  sharp  night  air  two  faiths,  the  peculiar  conditions  under 
of  such  an  elevation, — the  more  espe-  which  this  remarkable  mountain  was  ex- 
cially  as  the  priest's  hut  was  too  filthy-  hibited  to  us  were  calculated  to  inspire 
looking  for  us  to  occupy,  and  we  pre-  a  sentiment  of  awe  which  would  natur- 
ferred  taking  shelter  under  its  lee-  We  ally  be  heightened  in  the  minds  of  the 
had  no  inducement,  after  a  night  on  the  ignorant  and  superstitious  by  the  discov 
hard  rock,  to  sleep  late  ;  and  by  getting  ery  on  its  summit  of  a  resemblance  to  a 
up  an  hour  before  sunrise,  I  was  forlu-  giant's  footprint. 

nate  enough  to  witness  a  spectacle  which         My  companion  having  taken  counsel 

was  well  worth  all  the  fatigues  and  perils  with  himself  during  the  sleepless  hours 

of  the  ascent.  of  the  night,  had  now  screwed  up  his 

As  Adam'sPeakrisesfromacompara-  courage  for  the  descent,  which  we  ac- 
tively low  range  of  hills  in  the  form  of  complished  without  further  adventure  ; 
a  perfect  cone,  it  presents  a  far  grander  and  we  reached  the  hut  where  we  had 
aspect  than  its  rival  Fe d ro tall ag alia,  left  our  horses,  in  time  to  proceed  on 
which,  although  more  than  looo  feet  our  journey  the  same  day  to  visit  some 
higher,  neither  stands  out  from  its  neigh-  coffee  plantations  which  had  been  re- 
bors  with  the  same  solitary  grandeur,  cently  opened  in  the  neighboring  district 
nor  does  it  furnish  anything  like  the  of  Saffragam. — Blackwood's  Magattne. 
same  extent  of  panoramic  view,  while  it 
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"  I  HAVE  neither  space  nor   wish,"  dry  bones  some  semblance  of  life ;  but 

wriles  Mr.  Ruskin  in  his  autobiography,  cnnning  artists  do  not  just  at  present 

"to  extend  my   proposed   account  of  seem   inclined   to  labor  in  the  field  of 

things  that  have  been  by  records  of  cor-  biography.     Too  often  the  work  has  not 

respondence  ;  it  is  too  much  the  habit  even  the  saving  virtue  of  Justice  Shal- 

of  modern  biographers  to  confuse  epis-  low'sestate  : — "  Barren,  barren,  barren  ; 

tolary  talk  with  vital  fact. "     It  is  a  long  marry,  good  air  ;' '  but  wc  miss  even  the 

while  since  Mr.  Ruskin  has  written  any  good  air. 

thing  so  entirety  to  the  purpose.   In  too        And  in  (hose  rare  cases  where  the  tale 

much,   pel  baps,  of  all  modern  writing  of  the  finished  life  is  one  we  would  will- 

the  vital  fact  is  apt  to  get  a  little  con*  ingly  hear,  still  some  malignant  spirit  is 

fused  and  lost  sight  of ;  in  biography  it  so  apt  to  intervene-     So  fast  the  world 

is  certainly  so.     How  could  it  be  other-  moves  now,  so  strenuously  must  we  all 

wise  ?  Half  of  our  latten-day  biographies  pant  after  it,  that  unless  the  page  come* 

were  worth  writing  in  no  circumstances  ;  hot  from  the  press  to  supplement  the 

considerably  more  than  one  half  of  the  funeral  service,  it  is,  we  say,  or  seem  to 

remainder  have  too  obviously  been  writ-  say,  too  late.     The  moment  passes  with 

.  ten  in  circumstances  that  could  not  but  the  man.     It  is,  indeed,  a  wonder  we 

be  fatal  to  the  best  biographer  who  ever  do  not  improve  on  the  French  fashion, 

set  himself  to  paint  a  man  "  in  his  habit  and  deliver  our  biographies  impromptu 

as  he  lived."    That  Gyas  and  Cloanthus  over  the  open  grave.     They  could  not 

were  brave  men  no  one  doubts  ;  and  all  well  be  more  perfunctory  ;    and  they 

would   cordially  allow  them   the  merit  could  not  but  be  shorter, 
of  having  been  most  charming  in  their        Small  wonder  then  that  our  curient 

family  circles.     But  when  the  story  of  biographical  literature  is  such  as  it  so 

their  lives  comes  to  be  writ  large  in  black  frequently  is;  so  confused,   so  barren 

and  white,  how  apt  the  charm  is  to  fade,  and  yet  so  wordy,  so  wanting  in  setec- 

In  the  garish  light  of  print  the  ways,  the  tion,  arrangement,  proportion  ;  that  so 

looks,  the  arts  that  seemed  so  winning  rarely  the  right  man  seems  to  have  been 

and  so  wonderful  to  those  who  saw  and  chosen,  or  to  have  chosen  himself,  for 

felt  them  in  their  freshness,  are  apt  to  the  work.     He  who  can  work  fastest  is 

show  such  little  things.     The  wit  and  the  man  for  our  money  ;  and  where  an- 

the  learning   that   set    the   affectionate  gels  fear  to  tread  who  knows  not  what 

critics  of  the  fireside  in  a  roar,  or  lulled  manner  of  man  rushes  in  ? 
them  into  mute  admiring,  but  make  the        To  all  such  biographers  the  habit  Mr. 

stony  public  stare.     Those  ethereal  eyes  Ruskin  deprecates  must  be  a  boon  in- 

that  flashed  such  heavenly  gleams  be-  deed.     To  swell  the  volumes  out  with 

neath  the  bar  of  Michael  Angelo,  fade  an  unsorted,  undigested  mass  of  letters, 

to  the  common  light  of  every  day.   The  journals,   unpublished  scraps,  and  the 

great  wave  that  was  to  lill  the  world  with  like,  takes  little  time  and  less  trouble  ; 

its  echoes  sinks  to  a  rustic  murmur,  and  thus  at  one  blow  fall  the  two  great 

"  His  coat,  his  waistcoat,  his  shoes  and  foes  to  modern  literature.     And  it  is  a 

stockings,  his  trouseis,  his  hat,  his  wit  habit,  moreover,  which  looks  well  upon 

and  humor,  his  pathos  and  his  umbrella,  the  booksellers'  counters.     For  we  seem 

all  come  before  me  like  visions  of  my  to  have  reversed  in  this,  as  in  so  many 

youth,"     That  is  the  way  of  half  our  instances,  the  decision  of  our  fathers, 

modern     biographies.      Mr.     Sampson  and  hold  a  great  book  now  to  be  no  great 

Brass  failed  as  a  lawyer;  but  had  he  evil.     The  reviewers  may  protest — when 

lived  on  to  our  time  he  might  have  made  their  own  withers  are  unwrung  ;  but  who 

his  fortune  as  a  biographer.     A  cunning  now  cares  for  a  reviewer  ? 
artist  may  indeed  contrive  to  give  these        Far  be  it  from  us  to  class  Mr.  Samuel 

.  ,.^. — rn     7T,        Z^r~,     ~~rz       TT  Longfellow  among  these  slipshod  bioe- 

*  ••  The  L  fe  of  Henry  Wadsworth  Longfel-  , |,"„  ,  l.„ *     i j  ^„  „„.,    ..  ^. 

loir,  with  Extracts  from  his  Journals  and  Cor-  "P'^^"      *'"'  "'.^*™  l™""*^   »°  *^y,  '^?' 

rexpoadence."     Edited  by  Samuel  Longfel-  n"    "<>•«   furnishes  a  very  remarkable 

low.    Two  volames.     Loodoa,  iSS6.  text  to  Mr.  Ruskin  s  sermon.     The  two 
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volumes  make  up  about  nine  hundred  "  5"i.  Walked  with  T.  and  C.  to  the  pond, 

pages,  and  we  very  much  doubt  if  there  l""""^  ^"  enormous  leech  ;  propiiious  sign  (or 

^  *,J.        ,    ,            '              -   J  i_    .1.    ■  bathers  t     Afternoon,   drove  to  Dr.  Holmes  s 

are  fifty  of  these  unoccupied  by  the  jour-  b^use  on  the  old  Wendell  (arm  ;  a  sr<ug  little 

nals   and   correspondence.      Mr.    Long-  plaie,  with  vievs  of  the  river  and  the  mouo- 

fellow,  indeed,  makes  no  pretence.     In  tains." 

this  fashion   it  seemed   to  him  his  ap-  The  Grand  Vizier  must  certainly  have 

pointed  work  could  best  be  done  ;  and  died  in  Boston  about  that  time  ! 

in  this  fashion  he  has  done  it.-    Let  him  There  are  better  things  than  this  in 

be  heard  in  his  own  defence  :  the  diary,  of  course  ;  just  as  there  are 

"  The  reader  must  be  reminded  at  the  out-  many  letters  in  the  two  volumes  better 

set,  and  must  remember  all  along,  that  this  is  worth  printing  than  this  : 

the  life  of  a  man  of  letters.     Mr.  Longfellow  ■■  To .     March  17th.  1841. 

was  not  that  exclusively,  but  he  was  that  su-  "  j  ^^g  y^u  („  accept  my  thanks  for  your 

piemely.     He  touched   life   at   many  points;  expressions  ol  regard.     I  feel  sincerely  happy 

and  ceitamly  he  was  no  l)ookworm  or  dry-as-  „hen  I  hear  that  anything  I  have  written  from 

dust  scholar  shut  up  m  a  library.     He  kept  the  j^y  own  heart  finds  a  response  in  another's.    I 

doors  of  his  study  always  open,  both  literally  f„,  ,|,i,  („  tw  the  best  reward  an  author  can 

and  figuratively.     But  literature,  as  it  was  hia  ,eceive  ;  as  his  highest  privilege  is  to  speak 

earliest  ambiiion,  was  always  his  most  real  in-  „fjf^^  ^f  sincerity  to  those  who  will  in  sincer- 

teresl ;  it   was  his  constant  point  of  view;  it  hy  hear  them." 
was  his  chosen  refuge.     His  very  profession 

wasaliteraiy  one.     Now,  the  life  of  a  man  of  The  sentiment  here  expressed  IS  a  very 

letters  must  needs  be  unexciting  and  unevent-  just  and  charming  one;  but  inasmuch   , 

fnl  in  the  eyes  of  men  of  activities  and  affairs,  ^^  j^  j^,  „ell.nigh  as  old  as  authorship  it 

In  such  a  life,  a  new  book  IS  aereat  adventure,  .         hi.         h    j      l          .     ■  ±-        r 

a  new  poem  or  tale  a  chiel  event.     Such  a  life  Cannot   W^ll   be  called   characteristic  of 

can  be  painted  only  by  a.  multitude  of  minute  Ihis  author  ;  and  as  the  reader  is  left  in 

touches.    For  this  reason,  and  because  it  was  complete  ignorance  of  the  person  ad- 

aesirablc  that  he  should  tell  his  own  story  as  dressed,  and  the  work  which  Stirred  his, 

!."„"dr;p"r 'J"S  r.°l'S2,  'JSffl  "  '■='.  '^^P-hy.  the  i,rele,.«e  o;  ,h. 

By  such  a  method  could  the  reader  best  learn  document  IS,  to  say  the  least,  not  dimm- 

how  a  man  of  letters  spends  his  time,  and  what  ished.     We  do  not  mean  to  oSer  these 

occupies  his  thoughts.   It  brings  the  reader  face  extracts  as  samples  eitherof  the  journals 

to  face  with  the  author  whom  he  has  known  In  j^e   correspondence  ;    in   the  earlier 

his  books  ;  letting  him,  as  far  as  is  fitting,  into  ,             ,   ,,  '^  -         .       '      l  ..    .  ■ 

his  intimacy.     It  presupposes  an  interest  in.  P"t  especially  there  IS  much  that  is  very 

and  a  lamiliarity  with,  the  writings  whose  in-  different  from  this,  much  that,  if  not 

ception  and  completion  are  so  frequently,  if  absolutely  vital,  is  at  any  rate  pleasant 

briefly,  noted.    It  trusts  much  to  the  personal  ^Q  ^^^^  ^^^  interestinK  ;  but  certainly 

rr.:';:fL;u';?di-;sSh?;=r„'.;'s  ""»„,,.,  of  th„.  ...n-  ■•»;»»« 

—an  interest  which  it  is  believed  this  book,  if  touches      seems  rather  in  excess  of  any 

it  may  in  some  things  modify,  will  in  no  degree  reasonable  demand, 

diminish.   If  in  anything  it  should  seem  to  fall  vVe  are  very  far  indeed  from  wishing 

shott.  let  it  be  remembered  that  the  poet  had  ^          j,    (  ^^j   ,abor  of  love  ;  and  indeed 

already  put  the  beat  of  himself  into  his  books,  .1      ■■     1              1.           .1.                    1.    ■        i 

'  '^  the  faults,  such  as  they  are,  obviously 

Precisely  ;  but  then,  why  give  us  so  arise  from  a  feeling  which  one  cannot 
very  much  of  the  second  best  ?  Not  but  respect,  while  regretting  that  it 
being  quite  of  Mr.  Ruskin's  stern  virtue,  should  have  marred  what  might  have 
we  will  cordially  own  that  journals  and  been  so  interesting  a  record  of  the  life 
correspondence  are  in  themselves  no  bad  of  so  devoted  and  sincere  a  man  of  let- 
things.  Probably  no  one  ever  wished  ters.  How  hard  it  must  have  been  to 
that  Boswell  or  Lockhart  or  Mr.  Tre-  )et  the  editor  over-ride  the  friend,  to 
velyan  had  given  us  less  of  either  in  their  silence  one  of  these  voices  of  the  dead, 
famous  biographies.  But  there  are  jour-  all  will  understand.  Yet  there  is  aduty 
nals  and  journals,  correspondence  and  imposed  on  all  who  would  make  a  book 
correspondence.  for  the  people  to  read  ;  and  sentiment 

"  August  3rd  (1848).    The  capacity  of  the  cannot  be  suffered  to  stand  in  its  way. 

human  frame  for  sleep  in  summer  Is  very  great.  There  must  be  passages  in  every  journal 

F.  read  Channing's  Life  till  dinner.  which  to  the  public  eye  will  seem  trivial 

-4.11.  Brought  T.  with  us  to  Melville  s.    A  ^^    commonplace.       The   business    of 

long  chat   in  the  evening,   of  course  ;  about  ,.                .r               .            7. 

France  and  England,  and  Emerson  and  Tenny-  keeping    a    journal     IS     apt      to     grow 

son,  and  Milnes  and  Florence  Nightingale.  mechanical ;  sooner  than  let  it  languish 
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the  writer  will  jot  down  anything  which 
comes  into  his  head,  merely  to  keep  his 
hand  in,  or  to  satisfy  the  sense  of  duty. 
And  often  these  insignificant  entties  will 
prove  most  pleasant  and  capable  hand- 
maids to  memory,  stealing  fire  and  many 
another  comfort  from  the  fountains  of 
ihe  past.  But  to  us  who  are  not  behind 
the  scenes  they  have  not  this  virtue. 
And  it  is  the  same  with  letters.  Those 
yellow,  faded  pages  which  seem  perhaps 
to  us  so  bald,  so  pointless,  bo  unneces- 
sary, may  to  him  for  whose  eye  they 
were  written  have  been  through  long 
years  inexhaustible  sources  of  consola- 
tion, tender  secrets,  sweet  remembrances 
of  the  loved  and  lost,  long  lost  but  un- 
forgotten. 

"  The  touch  of  >  vanlghed  h&nd 
And  the  sound  o(  a  To[ce  that  is  siilJ," 

may  be  felt  and  heard  in  every  line — 
but  not  by  all.  There  they  are  ;  the 
mere  "epistolary  talt,"  the  passing 
chatter  of  the  moment,  the  idle  thought, 
the  trivial  record  of  an  empty  day — and 
"  the  vital  fact."  It  is  the  business  of 
an  editor  to  separate  the  last  from  the 
heap  and  to  give  it  to  us.  Mr.  Long- 
fellow has  not  done  this.  One  cannot 
be  hard  on  him  for  the  defects  of  bis 
book,  remembering  whence  no  doubt 
they  came  ;  but  one  cannot  be  blind  to 
them. 

And  in  the  case  of  such  a  life  as  Lontc- 
fellow's,  and  such  a  temperament,  this 
business  of  separation  was  pre-eminent- 
ly necessary.  That  life  so  even,  so 
serene,  so  unvexed  by  all  jarring  sounds 
that  echoed  outside  the  four  walls  of  his 
Cambridge  library,  flowed  on  as  tran- 
quilly as  his  own  dear  river  Charles — 
"  The  t»eauiy  of  whose  stjlloess 
Overflowed  him  like  a  tide." 

Very  beautiful  was  his  life,  and  very 
Still.  In  one  of  his  later  pieces  there 
are  some  lines  which  one  might  almost 
fancy  designed  for  his  own  theory  of 
existence,  if  not  for  his  practice— 
"  On  its  terraced  walk  aloof 

Leans  a  monk  with  folded  hands, 

Placid,  satisfied,  serene, 

Looking  down  upon  the  scene 

Over  wall  and  red-tiled  toof  ; 

Woaderini;  unto  what  good  end 

All  this  toil  and  traffic  lend, 

And  why  all  men  cannot  be 

Fre«  from  care  and  free  from  pain, 

And  the  sordid  love  of  i;ain. 

And  as  indolent  as  be." 


6, 

An  indolent  man  he  never  was.  In- 
deed during  his  tenure  of  the  chairs  of 
Modern  Literature  and  Languages,  first 
at  Bowdoin  College  and  afteiward  at 
Harvard,  that  is  to  say,  from  his  twenty- 
second  to  his  forty-seventh  year,  he  was 
an  extremely  industrious  man.  Rarely 
through  those  years  did  a  day  pass  with- 
out its  line.  He  did  not,  as  some  do, 
take  the  completion  of  a  work  as  Ihe 
signal  for  a  holiday,  but  rather  as  the 
signal  for  leisure  to  begin  a  new  one. 
In  his  journal  for  the  year  1847,  the 
foitieth  year  of  his  life,  is  this  passage  : 
'— "  Evangeline  is  ended-  I  ivrote  the 
last  lines  this  morning.  And  now  for  a 
little  prose  ;  a  romance,  which  I  have  in 
my  brain— Kavanagh  by  name."  And 
most  assuredly  he  did  not  neglect  his 
pupils.  Never  did  a  more  conscientious 
professor  hold  a  chair,  and  never,  prob- 
ably, a  more  popular  one.  Though  the 
conditions  of  his  appointment  at  Bow- 
doin College  only  prescribed  instruction 
in  modem  languages,  he  carefully  pre- 
pared a  course  of  written  lectures,  be- 
sides selecting  and  editing  many  text- 
books for  the  students.  Finding  no 
French  grammar  to  his  Caste,  we  are 
told,  he  translated  and  printed  for  the 
use  of  his  pupils  the  grammar  of 
L'Homond,  which  had  the  particular 
virtue  of  containing  all  that  was  essential 
in  a  small  compass.  He  also  in  the 
same  year  edited  a  collection  of  French 
"  Proverbes  Dramatiques,"  and  a  small 
Spanish  reader,  "  Kovelas  Espaftolas." 

"  Among  the  French  books  in  the  library," 
he  writes  to  his  father,  "  1  have  just  found  a 
few  volumes  which  are  so  much  what  is  wanted 
for  a  textbook  that  I  have  concluded  to  make 
a  selection  from  them  for  my  pupils  and  others. 
The  work  is  a  collection  of  Dramatic  Proverbs, 
or  small  plays,  such  as  arc  |>erlarmed  in  Paris 
by  ladies  and  gentlemen  in  private  society. 
The  lK>ok  is  so  exactly  what  we  stsnd  in  need 
of  that  I  am  only  surprised  that  something  of 
the  kind  has  not  appeared  here  before.  The 
more  1  see  of  Ihe  liie  of  an  instructor,  the  more 
I  wonder  at  the  course  generally  pursued  by 
teachers.  They  seem  to  forget  that  the  young 
mind  is  to  bt  infimitd  in  order  to  be  in- 
structed. Look  at  the  text-books  in  use.  What 
are  they  ?  Extracts  from  the  best  and  most 
polished  writers  of  the  nation  ;  food  for  mature 
minds,  but  a  fruit  Ibat  hangs  beyond  the  reach 
of  cbildren.  or  those  whom  ignorance  of  a  for- 
eign language  puts  on  the  footing  of  children. 
But  the  little  collection  which  I  propose  to  pub- 
lish unites  the  simplicity  and  ease  of  conver- 
sation with  the  interest  of  a  short  comedy 
which  turns  upon   some  situation  in  common 
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life,  aad  whose  plot  illustrates  some  fHiniliar 
proverb  which  stands  at  its  bead  by  way  of 

This  view  of  education  is  common 
enough  now,  but  it  was  not  so  common 
half  a  century  ago,  and  even  less  com- 
mon probably  in  America  than  in  Eng- 
land. It  is  much  lo  the  young  and  un- 
tried piofessor's  credit  that  he  should 
have  broken  from  the  bondage  of  ccs- 
torn,  and  dared  lo  amuse  his  pupils  as 
well  as  instruct  them.  And  he  did 
more  ;  he  interested  and  attracted  them. 
"His  intercourse  with  the  students," 
writes  one,  "  was  perfectly  simple,  frank, 
and  manly."  "  His  manner,"  testifies 
another,  "  was  invariably  full  of  that 
charming courtesywhich  it  never  lacked 
through  his  whole  life.  .  .  .  He  was 
always  on  the  alert,  quick  to  hear,  ready 
to  respond-  We  were  fond  of  him 
from  the  start ;  his  speech  charmed  us  ; 
his  earnest  and  dignified  demeanor  in- 
spired us."  To  his  chosen  friend, 
George  Greene,  he  about  this  time  gives 
a  pleasant  picture  of  his  life  at  the  col- 
lege- 

"  I  rise  at  six  in  the  niorntng,  and  hear  a 
Fiench  recitation  of  Sophomores  immedlBtelir. 
At  seven  I  breakfast,  and  am  then  master  of 
roy  time  till  eleven,  nhen  I  hear  a  Spanish  les- 
son of  juniors.  After  that  1  take  a  lunch  :  and 
at  twelve  I  go  into  ilic  library"  (be  was  libra- 
rian as  well  as  professor),  "  where  I  remain 
till  one.  I  am  then  at  leisure  for  the  afternoon 
till  five,  when  I  have  a  French  recitation  of 
juniors.  At  six  I  take  coSce  ;  then  walk  and 
visit  friends  till  nine  ;  study  till  twelve,  and 
sletp  till  six.  when  I  begin  ibe  same  round 
again.  Such  is  the  daily  routine  of  my  life. 
The  intervals  of  cotleRe-duty,  I  fill  up  with  my 
own  studies.  .  .  .  You  see.  1  lead  u  very 
sober,  jog-trot  kind  of  life.  My  circle  of  ac- 
quaintances is  very  limited.  I  am  on  very  in- 
timate terms  with  three  families,  and  that  is 
quite  enough.  1  like  intimate  footings  ;  I  do 
not  rare  for  general  society.  I  am  delighted 
more  and  more  with  the  profession  I  have  em- 
braced, and  hope  ere  lans  to  see  you  in  a  aiin- 
alion  similar  lo  my  own." 

His '  duties  at  Harvard,  in  which  he 
succeeded  George  Ticknarin  1837,  were 
more  distinctly  professorial,  and  left  him 
accordingly  more  leisure  for  his  own 
studies  and  for  society.  To  the  same 
friend  he  writes  in  the  beginning  of  that 
year— 

"  I  have  taken  up  my  abode  in  Cambridge. 
My  chambeis  are  very  pleasant,  with  great 
trees  in  front,  whose  branches  almost  touch  my 
windows  ;  so  that  I  have  a  nest  not  unlike  the 
birds,  being  high  up  in  the  third  story.  .  .  . 


My  life  heie  is  very  quiet  and  agreeable.  Like 
the  clown  in  Shakespeare,  1  have  '  no  enemy 
but  winter  and  rough  weather.'  I  wish  never 
a  worse  one.  ...  I  am  now  occupied  in  pre- 
paring a  course  of  lectures  on  German  litera- 
ture, to  be  delivered  next  summer.  I  do  noi 
write  tbcm  out,  but  make  notes  and  transla- 
tions. 1  think  this  the  beat  way  decidedly.  In 
this  course  somclhing  of  the  Danish  and  Swe- 
dish (the  new  feathers  In  my  cap)  is  to  t>« 
mingled.  From  all  this  you  will  gather  that  my 
occupations  are  of  the  most  delightful  kind." 

A  little  later,  when  he  had  moved  into 
Craigie  House,  which  was  to  be  bis  home 
for  the  rest  of  his  life,  he  sends  to  the 
same  friend  a  rather  less  satisfied  pict- 
ure of  his  condition — 

"  I  live  In  a  great  bouse  which  looks  like  an 
Italian  villa;  have  two  large  rooms  opening 
Into  each  other.  They  were  once  General 
Washington's  chambers.  I  breakfast  at  seven 
on  tea  and  toast,  and  dine  at  five  or  six.  gener- 
ally in  Boston.  In  the  evening  I  walk  on  the 
Common  with  Hillard.  or  alone  ;  then  go  tiack 
to  Cambridge  on  fool.  If  not  very  late,  I  s[i 
an  hour  with  Felton  or  Spaiks.  For  nearly 
two  years  1  have  not  studied  at  night  save  now 
and  then.  Most  of  the  time  I  am  alone  : 
smoke  a  good  deal  ;  near  a  broad-brimmed 
black  hat.  black  frock  coal,  a  black  cane.  Mo- 
lest no  one.  Dine  out  frequently,  lo  winter 
go  much  into  Boston  society.     The  last  year 

L ,..   .  _      eat  deal,  eoot   "■ ' 

read  much. 

ol  literary  plans  and  projects,  some  of  which 
will  ripen  before  long,  and  be  made  known  to 
you.    I  do  not  like  this  sedentary  life.    I  nam 


His  sedate  toilette  was  possibly 
adopted  in  deference  to  the  sober  tastes 
of  the  new  community  he  had  entered. 
On  his  first  appearance  it  was  thoughi 
his  fancies  thai  way  were  a  little  loo 
florid,  showing  rather  too  much  color 
in  the  matter  of  waistcoais  and  cravats  ; 
just  as  some  sterner  academic  tastes  at 
first  found  his  lectures  rather  "  too  flow 
ery."  It  was  perhaps  some  momentary 
sense  of  revolt  against  this  Puritanism 
that  led  him  lo  write  rather  angrily  to 
his  lather  about "  the  Little-PeddlingtoD 
community  of  Boston."  "Boston  is 
only  a  great  village,"  he  says;  and, 
"  the  tyranny  of  public  opinion  there 
surpasses  all  belief ;" — a  private  opin- 
ion one  has  heard  more  than  once  ex- 
pressed since.  To  his  father,  also,  he 
sends  this  sketch  of  the  coarse  of  lys  first 
year's  lectures— 

"(i)  Introduction.  History  of  ibe  French 
Language.  (3)  The  other  languages  of  the 
South  of  Europe.  (3)  History  of  the  Northern, 
or  Gothic,   Languages.     (4)  Anglo-Saxon  Lit- 
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eraiure.  {5  and  6)  S-edish  Uterature.  (7)  is  beautifully  and  filly  expressed  in  the 
Sketch  of  German  Lileralure.  (8.  9.  10)  Lite  t:-.,  %a.  j  nvtfU  ^hlt  sii<-f«anr  at  Ho, 
and  WriUogs  of  Goethe.  (11  and  12)  Life  and  """Mr.  Lowell  (Ills  Successor  at  Har- 
Wrilingsof  Jean  Pan!  Richcer.  Some  of  these  ^"°l  TOte  for  his  sixtieth  birthday- 
are  wntten  Icctunrs  ;  olbers  will  be  delivered  "  With  loving  breath  of  all  the  winda.  his  name 
from  notes.  If  I  feel  nell  during  Che  summer  Is  blomn  about  the  world  ;  but  to  bii 
and  am   in   good   Epiriu,    1   ma;   extend  the  friends 

course.     People  seem   10  feel  some  curiosity  A  sweeter  secret  hides  behind  his  fame, 

about  the  lectures,  and  consequently  I  am  eager  And  Love  steals  shyly  through  the  loud  ac- 

to  commence,  relying  mainly  for  success  on  claim 

the  interesting  topics   I  shall  be  able  Co  biing  To   murmur  a  Gad  iltii  ytrn  !  and  there 

forward.     Having  in  my  own  mind  an  idea,  ends." 

feel  myself  competent  to  do  without  eSort.  I  P^*''  <^n  "ever  have  been  or  seemed 
have  no  great  anxiety  as  to  the  result."  Cold,  or  careless,  OT  UnsympathetLC.  His 
He  lectured  orally  once  a  week  the  o*"  "O''^  's  P™<>f  enough  to  the  con- 
year  through,  and  in  the  summer  term  ^^'T.  Its  chicfest  charm  lies  in  the 
read  two  weekly  papers  on  literary  his-  *»«'  ^nd  ''beral  chanty  it  breathes  for 
tory  or  belUs-Utires  in  addition.  Besides  »!'  «>"'  ^^^  conditions  of  men.  One 
these  he  was  expected  to  generally  super-  ">"g*>*  apply  to  him,  though  in  a  different 
vise  the  studies  in  foreign  languages  ;  sense,  the  lines  of  Colendge  :— 
the  tutors  as  well  as  the  students,  and  "  A"  thoughts,  all  passions,  all  delights, 

the  formerseem  to  have  given  him  most  Ai)?rt'?!u'Jll!,?.l«'^T''V'"'"'' 

i_,          T      .1.           .               !■    .1.  Ail  are  but  ministers  Of  Love, 

trouble.     In  the  autumn  of   the   same  And  feed  his  sacred  flame." 

year  he  writes  to  his  father —  „„                 .,.,.,               ... 

..,,    ,                 ,            ...            .  whatever  stirred  the  life  around  him, 

on  p^^'Tnrr^utroT^o^u'^  »mV.^"n!  ^ut  outside  hi.  own.  served  to  feed  the 

tion,  though  they  are  all  unwritten,  save  the  gentle  flame  of  his  universal  chanty  and 

summer  course,  which  I  think  I  shall  this  year  good-will.      Yet  though  he  looked  on  all 

write  out.    The  arrangement  with  the  Cfom-  things  with  a  kindly  eye,  he  looked  on 

wwJT'I«'Xr'^A'h«-%''h"=',T"'„^ft''"  them  with  an  incurious  one.  He  syro- 
1  throw  in  another,  to  show  that  i  am  not  re-  .,  ■  1  ■.,  r.  ,  i-.-  ,  . 
luccanctowoik.andlikewiseformyowngood;  pathued  With  Sumner  s  political  St  rug- 
namely,  to  make  me  read  acieniivcly,  give  me  gles,  because  Sumner  was  his  friend  ; 
piaclice,  and  keep  me  from  growing  indolent,  but  he  regretted  them.  "  Nothing  but 
It  is  however,  as.nni^ing  how  little  I  ac-  politics  now,"  he  writes  in  1848.  ^  Oh. 
jn.'!;^\'f"on^andTs"'anim:-s"'"hl';o{:i^^^^  "here  a«  those  genial  days  when  litera- 
(□tors)  "  all  pulling  the  wrong  way.  except  one.  ture  was  the  theme  of  our  conversation  ? 
—this  gives  me  more  trouble  than  anything  Eleven  years  later,  on  December  ad, 
else.  1  have  more  anxiety  about  their  doing  igjg^  a  memorable  day  in  the  annals  of 
well  than  "l^ut  ">?  own  I  think  I  should  ^  America,  his  journal  shows  this  note  :— 
more  satisfied  11  1  did  Ihe  work  all  myself.  ■.  n.,  ■  ...  .  .  1  . 
Nevertheless.  I  Cake  things  very  easily,  not  ex-  This  Will  be  a  great  day  in  OUr  hlS- 
peccing  perfection,  and  making  the  best  of  all  tory  ;  the  date  of  a  new  revolution — 
things."  quite  as  much  needed  as  the  old  one. 
That  was  his  way :  to  take  things  Even  now  as  I  write,  they  are  leading 
easily,  and  make  the  best  of  all  things,  old  John  Brown  to  execution  in  Virginia 
He  did  not  ignore  the  active  life  outside  for  attempting  to  rescue  slaves  !  This 
his  own  little  world.  He  did  not,  as  is  sowing  the  wind  to  reap  the  whirlwind, 
some  men  of  letters  have  done,  profess  which  will  come  soon."  Then  follow 
to  despise  it.  It  would  be  unfair  to  him  at  intervals  such  passages  as  these  ■.-^ 
to  say  he  had  no  sympathy  with  it.  "  Read  the  newspapers.  No  good  cheer 
Sympathy  he  had  for  everything  and  there.  Rebellion  stalks  through  the 
everybody.  His  studydoor  stood,  in  land-  South  Carolina  talks  nothing  but 
bis  biographer's  expressive  phrase,  al-  fire  and  fury.  She  says  she  will  secede 
ways  open  ;  and  within  beat  always  an  this  time.  Better  this  than  have  the 
open  heart.  The  affection  he  seems  to  North  yield,  which  1  am  always  a  little 
have  inspired  in  all  who  knew  him,  here  afraid  of.  I  hope  we  shall  stand  firm, 
as  well  as  in  bis  own  country,  is  rare  in-  and  so  end  the  matter  oncefor  all.".  .  .  . 
deed  in  the  history  of  letters;  one  "News  comes  that  Fort  Sumter  is  at- 
hardly  knows,  perhaps,  where  to  match  tacked.  And  so  the  war  begins  !  Who 
it,  save  in  the  life  of  Walter  Scott.     It  can  foresee  the  end  ?"  .  .  .     "  We  are 
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in  the  beginning  of  a  civil  war.  A  very 
bitter  thought !  Dined  with  Jud^e 
Phillips  to  meet  Brjrant."  There  is 
something  almost  abaormal,  though  we 
certainly  would  not  say  displeasing,  in 
the  spectacle  of  a  man  Ihus  serenely  pur- 
BuiDg  his  even  life  in  the  midst  of  such 
tremendous  scenes.  "  Wilh  me,"  he 
said,  "  all  deep  feelings  are  silent  ones." 
But  it  is  hard  to  conceive  any  of  his  feel- 
ings as  very  deep.  His  affection  for  his 
family  and  fiiends  wag  very  pure  and 
sweet  and  genuine  ;  but  great  depth  uf 
feeling  is  rarely  found  in  natures  of  his 
mould. 

An  ideal  temperament  for  the  man  of 
letters  was  Longfellow's — if  perhaps 
something  less  so  for  the  poet — and  an 
ideal  life.  It  was  uneventful  enough  in 
the  common  sense.  There  were  his 
two  periods  of  travel  in  Europe  ;  the 
iirst  taken  to  prepare  himself  for  the 
chair  at  Bowdoio  College,  the  second, 
five  years  later,  to  ground  himself  more 
thoroughly  in  the  German  and  other 
northern  languages.  In  the  first  he  saw 
France,  Spain,  Italy,  and  Germany  ; 
and  if  be  never  attained  to  the  extraor- 
dinaiy  mastery  over  tongues  claimed  for 
Sir  William  Jones,  at  least  he  became  a 
very  tolerable  proficient  in  the  languages 
and  literatures  of  those  countries.  In 
the  second  he  paid  a  short  visit  to  Eng- 
land, studied  for  some  months  at  Stock- 
holm and  Copenhagen,  passed  the  winter 
and  spring  in  Heidelberg,  saw  Switzer- 
land and  the  Tyrol,  and  so  home  again. 
His  letters  during  this  first  period  fill 
tiearly  a  hundred  pages  of  the  first  vol- 
ume. Very  interesting  they  must  have 
been  to  the  home  circle,  but  perhaps  a 
little  less  so  now  to  the  general  reader. 
Full  of  good  temper  they  are,  and  a  wish 
to  be  pleased  with  everything  and  every- 
body. But  they  are  curiously  imper- 
sonal. One  takes  from  them  so  little 
idea  either  of  the  young  traveller,  or  of 
the  countries  and  people  seen.  The 
chief  impression  we,  for  our  part,  have 
got  from  them  is  a  pleasant  little  sketch 
of  Washington  Irving  working  at  his 
"  Life  of  Columbus  "  in  the  early  sum- 
mer mornings  at  Madrid — and  that  was 
drawn  many  years  after  from  memory  ! 
This,  and  the  poetical  gondolier  at 
Venice  who  had  served  Bjron,  and  re- 
membered him  as  "a little  pale  man, 
but  full  of  vivacity  and  talent,"  are  the 
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only  impressions  that  have  stayed  with 
us  from  this  part  of  the  book.     Perhaps 
it  was  with  this  time,  too,  as  his  biog- 
rapher says  it  was  with  the  later  lime, 
— he  put  the  best  of  himself  into  his 
books ;  and  the  best  of  his  travels  is  to 
be  got  from  the  pages  of  "  Hyperion  " 
and  "  Outre-Mcr,"  the  former  of  which 
must  always  keep  its  place  amonft  atito- 
biographies,   as  well   for   its    graceful, 
tender  personality,  as  for  its  romantic 
and  literary  charm.     Thirty  yeais  later 
he  was  in  England  once  more,  and,  with 
several  members  of  his  family,  retracing 
the  track  of  his  early  wanderings.     It 
was  during  his  second  visit  to  Germany 
that  his^rstwife  died  ;  five  and  twenty 
years  later  a  yet   more  tragic  fate  de- 
prived him  of  fais  second  wife.  She  died 
from  injuries  received  by  her  dress  catch- 
ing fire,  while  she  was  sealing  up,  with 
her  two  little  girls,  some  small  packages 
of  their  curls  which  she  had  just  cut  off. 
But,  save  for  these  two  sorrows,  and  the 
loss  of  a  little  daughter,  the  seventy  five 
years  of  his  life  were  singularly  serene 
and  happy  ones  ;  his  college  duties,  his 
books — those  he  read  and  those  he  wrote 
— and  his  friends  made  up  the  sum  of 
his  tranquil   and   blameless  existence. 
The  student  in  "  The  Tales  of  a  Way- 
side  Inn  "    might    stand    well    (or    the 
author's  own   portrait,    though    it   was, 
we  are  told,   designed  for  one  of  his 
friends,  Mr.  Henry  Ware  Wales  : — 
A  youth  was  there  of  quite  (Taj's, 
A  student  of  old  books  and  days, 
To  whom  all  [onguFs  and  lands  are  known. 
And  yet  a  lover  of  his  own  ; 
With  many  a  social  virtue  giaced. 
And  jel  a  (riend  of  solitude  ; 
A  man  of  such  a  genial  mood 
The  heart  of  all  things  he  embraced. 
And  yet  of  auch  fastidious  tastr, 
He  never  found  the  best  loo  good. 

We  question  whether  the  tale  of  such 
a  man's  life  was  to  be  best  told  as  Mr. 
Longfellow  has  thought.  He  was  hardly 
the  roan  to  be  his  own  biographer.  One 
of  that  group  of  friends,  of  whom  only 
such  meagre  and  tantalizing  glimpses  are 
vouchsafed  us  in  these  journals,  would 
have  drawn,  we  suspect,  a  better  por- 
trait. One  there  was — is,  we  can  hap- 
pily say— who  would  have  drawn  it  well  ; 
one  whom  all  English  men  of  letters  are 
even  now  preparing  to  welcome  once 
more  among  them.  What  a  picture 
might  not  Mr.  Lowell  have  given  us  of 
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his  friend  !  For  he  could  have  said,  in 
the  beautiful  words  in  which  Callimachus 
EDOurned  for  the  dead  Hcraclitus, 

^Vhal  pictures,  too,  could  hs  not  have 
given  us  of  the  men  who  went  in  those 
years  to  Craigie  Home,  that  pleasant 
home,  so  rich  in  memories  of  Washing- 
ton and  "  the  brave  days  of  old,"  so  rich 
DOW  in  memories  of  a  gentler  time  and 
fame.  Pictures  of  Emerson  and  Haw- 
thorne, of  Charles  Sumner  and  Prescott 
and  Molley,  of  Agassiz  and  Felton, 
"heartiest  of  Greek  Professors,"  as 
Charles  Dickens  used  to  call  him  ;  and 
of  the  Englishmen  who  came  there  to 
visit  one  whom  England  loved  not  less 
than  America,  of  Dickens  himself,  and 
Thackeray,  and  Clough.  What  stories 
might  he  not  have  toid  of  the  suppers 
given  in  their  honor,  rut^/es  canague 
deum  ;  of  the  famous  dinners  of  the 
Saturday  Club  ;  and  that  earlier  society, 
which  called  itself "  The  Five  of  Clubs,' ' 
but  by  some  wicked  wags  who  were  be- 
yond the  pale  was  called,  "  The  Mutual 
Admiration  Society."  Had  Mr.  Lowell 
done  for  Longfellow  what  Dr.  Holmes 
has  done  for  Emerson,  what  a  book  we 
might  have  had  ! 

An  ideal  life,  we  have  said,  an  ideal 
temperament,  for  the  man  of  letters  ; 
but  perhaps  something  less  so  for  the 
poet. 

"  Visions  of  childhood  !  sUjr,  oh  stay  ! 

Ye  were  so  Bweel  and  wild  t 

And  distant  volcrt  seemed  to  taj, 

'  It  cannot  be  t  They  pass  away  ! 

Other  Ihetneg  demand  thy  lay  ; 

Thou  art  no  more  a  child  >. 

"  •  The  land  of  Song  within  thee  Ue«, 

Watered  by  living  spring!  ; 

The  lids  of  Fancy's  sleepless  eyes 

Are  gates  unto  that  Paradise, 

Holy  thoughts,  like  stars,  arise. 

Its  clonds  are  angels'  wings. 

"  •  Learn,  that  henceforth  thy  song  shall  be, 
Not  mountains  capped  with  snun, 

Nor  forests  sounding  like  the  sea. 

Nor  rivers  Honing  ceaselessly, 

Where  the  woodlands  bend  to  see 
The  bending  heavens  below. 
"  •  There  is  a  torest  where  the  din 
Of  iion  branches  sounds  1 

A  mighty  river  roars  between. 

And  whosoever  looks  therein, 


"  '  Athwart  the  swinging  branches  cast, 

Soft  rays  of  sunshine  pourf 
Then  comes  the  fearful  wintry  blast  ; 
Out  hopes,  like  iriihered  leaves,  fall  fast ; 
Pallid  lips  say,  "  It  is  ytsi ! 

"  '  Look  then  into  thine  own  heart,  and  write  ! 

Ye*.  Into  Life's  deep  stream  I 
All  forms  of  sorrow  and  delight. 
All  solemn  Voices  of  the  Night. 
That  can  soothe  thee,  or  affright,— 

Be  these  henceforth  thy  theme.'  " 

So  he  wrote  in  this  thirty-second  year, 
by  way  of  prelude  to  his  first  volume  of 
poems,  "Voices  of  the  Night."  And 
be  did  look  into  his  own  heart,  and 
wrote  what  he  found  there.  But  he 
found  there  soft  rays  of  sunshine,  and 
holy  thoughts  like  stare,  rather  than  with- 
ered leaves,  and  heavens  black  with  sin  ; 
(he  forms  that  came  to  him  were  those 
of  delight  rather  than  sorrow  ;  the  voices 
he  heard  had  more  power  to  soothe  than 
affright.  Such  sorrow  as  his  verse  ex- 
presses is  of  that  kind  that  softens  and 
refines  the  heart,  not  wrings  or  crushes 
it.  No  one,  indeed,  could  better  describe 
the  charm  of  his  veisc  than  he  himself 
has. 

"  Come  read  to  nie  some  poem. 

Some  simple  and  heartfelt  lay. 
That  shall  soothe  this  restless  feeling. 

And  banish  the  thoughts  of  day. 

"  Not  from  the  grand  old  masters, 
Not  from  the  bards  sublime. 
Whose  distant  footsteps  echo 
Through  the  corridors  of  Time. 

"  For.  like  strains  of  martial  music, 
Their  mighty  thoughts  suggest 
Life's  endless  toil  and  endeavor  ; 
And  to-night  I  long  for  rest. 

"  Read  frotn  some  humbler  poet. 

Whose  songs  gushed  from  his  heart. 
As  showers  from  the  clouds  of  summer 
As  tears  from  the  eyelids  start  ; 

"  Who,  through  long  days  of  labor, 
And  nights  devoid  of  ease. 
Still  beard  in  his  soul  the  mu^c 
Of  wonderful  melodies. 

"  Such  songs  have  power  to  quiet 

The  restless  pulse  of  rare. 

And  come  like  the  benediction 

That  follows  after  prayer." 

It  is  this  tender  restful  charm  which 
gave  Longfellow  his  great,  his  universal 
popularity,  a  popularity  which  only 
Lcrd  Tennyson  has  matched  since  Byron 
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died.  And  it  will  always  insure  him  a. 
ceitaiD  vo(;ue  among  the  young,  and, 
with  a  padicular  order  of  minds,  not 
only  among  the  young.  In  the  highest 
moment  of  his  fame  we  should  doubt  if 
it  ever  occurred  to  any  one  to  call  him 
a  great  poet,  even  among  his  own  coun- 
trymen, anxious  as  they  were  for  one. 
That  he  assuredly  was  not.  It  is  un- 
necessary to  compare  him  with  Foe,  if 
for  no  other  reason  than  this,  that  Foe's 
volume  of  verse  is  so  scanty,  and  much 
of  it  such  mere  verbiage.  But  assuredly 
Longfellow  at  his  very  best  never  reached 
anch  a  height  as  Foe  for  one  moment 
stood  on  when  he  conceived  the  lines 
beginning,  "  Helen,  thy  beauty  is  to 
me."  Sometimes,  but  rarely,  he  strikes 
a  note  that  suggests  something  beyond 
the  words,  as  in  the  close  of  this  stanza 
from  the  poem  called  "  My  Lost 
Youth  ■■  :— 

'■  I  remember  the  black  wharves  and  Ihe  ships, 
And  the  sea-tides  tossing;  free  ; 
And  Spanish  sailors  with  bearded  lips, 
And  the  beauty  and  myatery  of  the  ships. 
And  the  magic  of  the  sea." 

And  inthe  shorter  piece,  "  Daylight  and 
Moonlight" — so  short  that  it  may  be 
quoted  entirely — there  is  a  sense  of 
something  behind  the  veil,  which  is  not 
common  to  him  : — 

"  In  broad  daylight,  and  at  noon. 

Yesterday  I  sav  the  moon 
Baiting  high,  but  faint  and  white. 
As  a  schoolboy's  paper  kite. 

"  In  broad  daylight,  yesterday, 
I  read  a  Poet's  mystic  lay  ; 
And  It  seemed  to  me  at  most 
Aa  a  phantom  or  a  ghost. 

"  Bat  at  length  the  (ev«rish  day 
Like  a  passion  died  anay,  • 

And  the  night,  serene  and  stilt. 
Fell  on  village,  vale,  and  hill. 

"  Then  the  moon,  In  ail  her  pride. 
Like  a  spirit  glorified, 
Filled  and  overfloired  the  night 
With  revelations  of  her  light. 

"  And  the  Poet's  song  again 

Passed  tike  music  tlirougb  my  brain  ; 
Night  interpreted  tu  me 
All  iu  grace  and  mystery." 

And  again  in  that  passage  where  Evan- 
geline wanders  out  into  the  night  from 
the  new  home  of  Basil  the  blacksmith, 
on  the  banks  of  the  T^che,  crying  on 
her  lover  who  seemed  still  lo  fly  from 
her  as  she  followed  : 
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"  Loud  and  sudden  and  near  the  note  of  a 
whippoorwill  sounded. 

Like  a  flute  in  the  woods  :  and  anon,  through 
Ibc  neighboring  thickets, 

Farther  and  farther  away  it  floated  and  drop- 
ped into  silence. 

'  Patience  !  '  whispered  the  oaks  from  oracu- 
lar caverns  of  darkness  : 

And  from  the  moonlit  meadow,  a  sigh  re- 
sponded, '  To-morrow  ! '  " 

And  the  closing  lines  of  the  poem,  where 
the  lovers  come  together  at  last,  will  al- 
ways keep  their  place  among  the  favorite 
and  familiar  passages  of  English  verse 
for  the  infinite  pity  of  the  scene,  and  the 
tender,  melancholy  grace  of  the  words. 
And  passages  touched  with  those  quali- 
ties are  frequent  enough  in  his  work. 
Pity  he  could  command  ;  but  the  other 
passions  he  could  not  touch.  His  style 
is  generally  very  level ;  he  rarely  either 
rises  or  sinks.  He  never  reaches,  nor 
tries  to  reach,  the  grand  manner  :  that 
was  not  at  all  his  way  :  but  he  never,  or 
hardly  ever;  falls  into  mere  baldness  or 
verbiage.  And  he  sometimes  has  singu- 
lar felicities  both  of  thought  and  expres- 
sion :  as  in  this  stanza  from  "  The  Dis- 
coverer of  the  North  Cape  "  :— 
"  Hearty  and  hale  was  Olhere, 

HIa  cheek  bad  the  color  of  oak  ; 
With  a  kind  of  langh  in  his  speech, 
Like  the  sea-tide  on  a  beach, 

As  unto  the  King  he  spoke." 

And  in  this  from,  "  The  Wind  over  the 
Chimney"  : — 

"  Sings  the  blackened  log  a  tune 
Learned  in  some  forgotten  June 
From  a  schoolboy  at  his  play. 
When  they  tioth  were  young  together. 
Heart  of  youth  and  summer  weather 
Making  all  their  holiday." 

When  this  has  been  said;  and  the  al- 
most unvarying  easy,  fluidity,  and  sweet- 
ness of  his  lines  acknowledged — ft>r 
there  is  never  any  sense  of  strain  or 
effort  in  his  verse  ;  so  far  as  it  goes  it 
may,  indeed,  be  styled  inevitable  enough 
— when  all  this  has  been  granted,  it 
seems  to  us  that  the  sum  of  Longfellow's 
poetic  gifls  has  been  told.  His  transla- 
tions, indeed,  will  always  count  to  his 
credit,  for  the  dexterity  and  truth  which 
all  who  know  have  allowed  to  them. 
And,  of  course,  had  it  not  been  for  his 
sense  and  faculty  of  poetry  he  could  not 
have  done  what  he  did  that  way.  But 
they  cannot  be  justly  brought  into  the 
balance  with  his  creative  work. 

After  all,  his  real  title  to  fame  as  an 
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AmcTican  poet  rests  on  ''Hiawatha." 
It  is  a  national  poem,  just  as  Cooper's 
Indian  novels,  "  The  Last  or  the 
Mohicans  "  and  the  rest  of  that  series, 
are  national  novels,  "Evangeline" 
and  "  Miles  Standish  "  have  both  some- 
thing of  the  same  merit ;  but  in  spite  of 
the  national  setting  and  color  the  senti- 
ment of  both  poems  is  really,  as  one 
might  say,  universal.  The  lovers  might 
have  been  parted,  to  be"  joined  at  even- 
ing of  their  days  again"  ;  John  Alden 
might  have  played  hia  friend  unwittingly 
false,  in  any  country  in  the  world.  And 
then  the  slovenliness  of  so  much  of  the 
verse,  and  a  certain  flatness  and  triviality 
of  execution  make  "Evangeline,"  at 
any  rate,  sometimes  very  hard  to  read, 
for  all  the  charm  and  pity  of  its  desien. 
But  in  "Hiawatha"  Lonf;fellow  has 
really  broken  new  ground  ;  and  he  moves 
along  it  with  the  bold  firm  step  of  a  mas- 
ter of  the  soil.  It  is  a  real  epic,  the 
Indian  Edda,  as  Emerson  called  it,  add- 
ing that  it  was  "  sweet  and  wholesome 
as  maiie."  It  is  that,  and  more  than 
that ;  it  has  a  strength,  a  movement  and 
vitality,  a  breath  of  open  air  and  broad 
sunlight  about  it,  which  are  not  general 
elements  of  Lon^ellow's  writings.  And 
it  has  his  own  charm  too,  the  chaim  of 
simplicity,  grace,  tenderness.  He  has 
so  admirably  described  its  characteris- 
tics in  the  prelude  that  we  may,  perhaps, 
be  pardoned  for  a  rather  long  quota- 
tion : — 

"  Vc  who  loTc  the  haunts  of  Nature, 

Love  the  santhme  of  th«  in«adow. 

Love  the  ibadoiv  of  the  forest, 

Love  the  wind  among  the  branches, 

Aod  the  rB[a.s)iower  and  the  inow-slorm. 

And  the  Tu8hin)(  oi  great  rivers 

Through  their  ^jalisades  of  pine-trees, 

And  the  thunder  in  the  mountains, 

Vr'hose  innumerable  echoes 

Flap  like  eagles  in  their  eyries  ; — 

Listen  to  thcte  wild  traditions, 

To  this  SoDg  of  Hiawatha  ! 

"  Ye  who  love  a  nation's  legends. 

Love  tbc  ballads  of  a  people. 

That  like  voices  from  afar  off 

Call  to  as  to  pause  and  listen. 

Speak  in  tones  so  plain  and  childlike. 

Scarcely  can  the  ear  distinguish 

Whether  they  are  sung  or  spoken  ;— 

Listen  to  this  Indian  legend, 

To  this  Song  of  Hiawatha  ! 

"  Ye  whose  beans  are  fresh  and  simple 

Who  have  fuilb  in  God  and  Nature. 

Who  believe,  that  in  all  ages 

Every  human  bearl  is  human. 

That  in  even  savage  bosoms 

"TtaeTe  are  loogiags,  yearnings,  strivings, 


For  the  good  they  comprehend  not. 
That  the  feeble  hands  and  helpless, 
Groping  blindly  in  the  darkness. 
Touch  God's  right  hand  Id  that  daiicness 
And  are  lifted  up  and  strengthened  ; — 
Listen  to  this  simple  sloty. 
To  Ibis  Song  of  Hiawatha  ! 
"  Ye,  who  someiimes,  in  your  rambles 
Through  the  green  lanes  of  the  country. 
Where  the  tangled  barberry-bus bes 
Hang  their  tufts  of  crimson  berries 
Over  stone-walls  gray  with  mosses. 
Pause  by  some  neglected  graveyard, 
For  a  while  to  muse  and  ponder 
On  a  half-effaced  inscription. 
Written  with  little  skill  of  song-craft. 
Homely  phrases,  but  each  letter 
Full  of  hope  and  yet  of  heart-break. 
Full  of  all  the  tender  pathos 
Of  the  Here  and  the  Hereafter  ;— 
Stay  and  read  this  rude  inscription. 
Read  this  Song  of  Hiawatha  !" 

Though  we  think  the  plan  of  Mr. 
X^ngfellow's  book  a  mistaken  one,  yet 
we  may  own  to  have  read  it  with  great 
interest  and  pleasure.  It  has  been  in- 
expressibly refreshing  in  these  bustling, 
angry,  many-sided  times  to  read  the 
story  of  this  simple,  tranquil  life,  de- 
voted to  one  aim,  one  business,  one  de- 
sire ;  of  this  good,  sincere,  gentle  soul, 
who,  as  he  was  unstirred  by  any  high 
imaginings,  so  was  unvexed  by  any  dark 
distractions,  doubts,  or  fears.  And  as 
we  have  compared  him  for  his  personal 
popularity  to  Sir  Walter  Scott,  so  in  an- 
other way  did  he  resemble  him  ;  he  re- 
sembled him  in  his  utter  freedom  from 
all  the  little  jealousies  and  meannesses, 
the  iftnoble  caies  and  humors  which  are 
BO  sadly  apt  to  taint  and  hinder  the 
literary  life.  He  envied  no  man  ;  he 
dispaiaged  no  man  ;  if  others  spoke  ill 
of  him  he  never  answered  them.  If  he 
was  destined  to  no  great  mastery  in  his 
art,  at  least  none  who  ever  practised  it 
loved  it  with  a  more  sincere,  simple, 
disinterested  love.  Once  more  we  may 
go  back  to  his  own  verse  to  find  a  fit 
tribute  to  this  fine  side  of  his  character. 
We  may  go  back,  as  we  have  gone  before, 
to  his  "  Tales  ofa  Wayside  Inn,"  where 
the  Poet  is  thus  praised  : — 

"  A  Poet,  loo,  was  there,  whose  verse 
Wat  tender,  musical,  and  terse  ; 
The  inspiration,  the  delight. 
The  gleam,  the  glory,  the  swift  flight 
Of  Ihonghls  so  sudden,  that  they  seem 
The  revelations  of  a  dream, 
All  these  were  bis  ;  but  with  them  came 
No  envy  of  another's  lame  ; 
He  did  not  find  his  sleep  less  sweet 
For  music  in  some  neighboring  street,  i 


reel,  I 

ogle 
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Nor  lustling  hear  in  everr  breeie  were  not  Longfellow's,  Ihc  moral   gifts 

The  laurels  of  Miliiades  were  pre-eminently  his  among  all  Poets. 

Honor  una  blesaioffs  OD  his  head  ij.i.        vl.   i.'l                   i 

While  living,  good  report  when  dead.  And   as  they  brought  him  honor  and 

Who,  not  too  eager  for  renovn,  Diessmgs  while  he  lived,  SO  shall  they 

Accepts,  bat  does  not  clutch  (he  crovn  I"  bring  him  good  report  now  that  he  is 

If  all  the  gifts  of  song  this  Poet  owned  dead. — Macmillan's  Magazine. 


A  REVERIE  ON  THE  RIVIERA. 

"Winter,"  said  Mfred  de  Musset,  Ab  concerning  the  beginning  of  win- 

"  is  an  illness."     Entirely  free  from  it  ter,  so  concerning  the  end  of  it,  we  must 

at  the  present  moment,  I  venture  to  add,  strike  an  average.     For  my  part,  just  as 

the  Riviera  is  the  remedy.     But  when,  I  will  cease  to  complain  if  autumn  holds 

in  England,  does  winter  begin  ;  and.  a  out,  even  in  a  half-heaited  fashion,  till 

question  yet  more  difficult  to  answer,  the  day— unhappily  only  an   historical 

when  does  it  end  ?    On  three  occasions  date — when  Parliament  was  to  be  blown 

during  the  last   few  years  there  have  up,  so  also  will  I  give  up  grumbling  if 

been  heavy  falls  of  snow  in  October,  winter  will  leave  a  p.p. c.  in  the  shapeof 

even  in  the  southern  counties  ;  Winter  the  last  visitation  of  sleet  or  hail,  say 

making  baste  to  notify  his  advent  and  about  the  lime  when  Shakespeare  was 

claim  his  territory  long  before  the  elms  born,  Byron  and  Lord  Beaconsfield  died, 

were  bare  or  the  alders  had  ceased  to  be  and  the  cuckoo  and  the  nightingale  have 

green.     Winter  begins,    I   should  say,  a  race  for  it,  and  we  listen,  in  obedience 

with  the  frosts  that  make  the  "  bedding-  to  Chaucer,  to  discover  whether  during 

out  "  plants  in  the  garden  as  black  as  the  coming  summer  our   loves   are    to 

your  hat ;  and  I  have  known  this  happen  prosper  or  to  fcul. 

within  sixty  miles  of  London  in  the  third  Ac(x>rding    to    this  calculation,    the 

week  of  September.     Allowance,  how-  English   winter  lasts  from  the  5th  of 

ever,  should   be  made  for  the  conflict  November  to  about  the  19th  of  April, 

that  goes  on  till  the  end  of  October  be-  or  pretty  nearly  half  the  year.     If  win- 

tween  autumn  and  winter,     ft  is  an  un-  ter  be  properly  described  as  an  illness, 

equal  contest,  no  doubt ;  nevertheless,  it  must  be  confessed  that  it  is  rather  a 

autumn  scores  some  notable  and  very  long  one. 

beautiful  victories.  But,  by  Guy  Fawkes  And  the  remedy  ?    Is  one  to  go  10  the 

Day  at  the  latest,  "  Marian's  nose  looks  Riviera  for  close  upon    six    months  ? 

red  and  raw,"  as  Shakespeare  in  one  of  Difiiculties  at  once  arise.     If  a  man  can 

his   realistic  moods  declares,  and   the  dispense  with  his  country  for  half  the 

"  fuler  of  the  inverted  year  "  is  master  year,  his  country  can  dispense  with  him 

of  the  position-  for  the  other  half.     Only  persons  who 

So  much  for  that  slightly  movable  have  no  business,  no  profession,  no  in- 
feast,  the  first  day  of  winter.  But  when  terests,  no  ties  at  home,  can  leave  Eng- 
do  we  see  the  last  of  him  ?  When  the  land,  year  after  year,  from  the  end  of 
Derby  is  run  in  a  snow  storm  ?  When  October  till  shortly  before  May-day  ; 
the  nests  of  the  nightingale  are  drenched  and  only  practical  cynics  or  confirmed 
with  sleet?  Who  shall  say?  May,  valetudinarians  will  find  it  answer  to 
when  in  a  proper  frame  of  mind,  is  the  shape  their  lives  as  though  they  belong 
most  delicious  season  of  the  year.  But  to  no  country,  and  as  though  home,  and 
May  "with  a  difference"  is  the  most  patriotism  and  duty,  were  the  phantoms 
provoking  of  all  English  experiences,  of  a  diseased  conscience. 
May,  with  the  weather-vane  registering  But  though  the  illness  of  winter  can- 
due  east,  and  with  all  the  color  washed  not  by  most  of  us  be  altogether  avoided, 
out  of  the  landscape  by  a  cold,  pale,  its  duration  may  be  considerably  short- 
steel-colored  sky,  is  only  a  worse  and  ened.  I  have  often  wondered  what  it 
more  aggravating  sort  of  March.  From  is  that  makes  ninety-nine  people  out  of 
March  we  expect  the  worst.  From  May  a  hundred  take  their  annual  run  abroad 
we  looked  for  better  things.  How  often  about  the  end  of  summer  and  the  begin- 
are  our  expectations  disappointed  !  ning  of  autumn,  or  just  when  this  island 
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is  ihe  most  agreeable  place  in  the  whole 
world.  I  suppose  the  reason  is  the  same 
which  makes  the  House  of  Commons  sit 
sweltering  all  during  July  and  well  into 
August ;  the  most  unreasonable  reason 
in  the  world — Custom.  Possibly,  loo, 
people  like  to  take  their  holiday  when 
other  people  are  taking  it :  a  strange 
taste,  for  which  truly  there  is  no  ac- 
counting. 

Lying  supine  upon  this  granite  rock, 
listening  to  the  music  of  the  swishing, 
swirling  waveSi  watching  them  gather 
and  run  forward  and  break  into  foam- 
ing dimples  within  measurable  distance 
of  loy  feet,  gazing  at  a  blue  canopy  of 
immaterial  sky,  scanning  the  points, 
and  peaks,  and  infinite  downward  ir- 
regularities of  the  tranquil  mountains, 
and  well  aware  that  at  my  back,  not  far 
off,  is  an  evergreen  wood  flecked  with 
white  heaths  six  feet  high  in  full  Sower, 
and  carpeted  with  the  ephemeral  rose- 
like  cislus,  both  pink  and  white,  I  flat- 
ter myself  that  I  have  solved  the  difii- 
cnlty,  as  far  as  it  is  open  to  solution.  I 
am  a  "capable  citizen,"  one  of  five 
million  such,  am  neither  an  invalid  nor 
a  cynic,  have  my  work  to  do  in  this 
world,  belong  to  a  Primrose  Habitation, 
now  and  again  figure  on  the  Committee 
of  a  Public  Dinner,  wtite  indignantly 
Bometimes  to  the  morning  papers,  and 
almost  think  I  take  as  much  interest  in, 
and  know  as  much  about,  the  Crofters' 
Bill  as  the  average  Member  of  Parlia- 
ment. Yet,  how  far  I  am  from  the  eye 
of  Mr.  Speaker,  from  the  snows  which, 
I  hear,  are  lying  deep  in  the  Midland 
Counties,  and  from  those  commonplace, 
vapid  conversations  about  Mr.  Glad- 
stone that  in  Fall  Mall  never  cease  from 
troubling  and  are  never  at  rest !  I  hate 
Winter  with  a  never-to-be-expressed 
haired.  I  regard  it  as  a  personal  enemy, 
perpetually  lying  in  wait  to  do  me  an 
injury.  But  1  have  "  done  "  him  now. 
I  believe.it  is  the  25th  of  March,  though 
I  am  not  very  exact  in  the  matter  of 
dates  out  here,  since  they  arc,  happily, 
not  of  the  slightest  consequence,  every 
day  apparently  being  Bank  Holiday  with- 
out holiday  makers,  thank  the  Fates, 
save  myself.  I  perceive,  to  my  quiet 
satisfaction,  that,  March  though  it  be,  I 
hare  on  a  pair  of  white  flannel  tennis 
trousers,  which  harmonize  perfectly  with 
the  red   rock  and  the  blue  water.     A 


white  waistcoat,  a  gray  homespun  pea- 
jacket  of  medium  thickness,  a  straw  hat, 
and  a  tie  not  worth  speaking  of,  com- 
plete my  costume.  Delicious,  perfectly 
delicious!  Shall  I  have  a  cigarette  ?  I 
will.  A  little  volume  of  Shakespeare, 
containing,  inter  alia,  A  Midsummer 
Night's  Dream,  is  somewhere  in  my 
pocket ;  but,  on  the  whole,  I  think  it 
may  remain  there.  I  wish  the  Bard  of 
Avon  were  here,  for  his  own  sake.  But, 
if  he  were,  I  am  quite  sure  he  would 
write  me  down  an  ass  if  I  turned  from 
this  panorama  of  ocean,  hill  and  sky, 
even  to  the  daintiest  of  his  comedies. 
He  would  doubtless  give  me  a  gentle 
nudge,  and,  without  being  egotistical, 
remind  me  that  if  I  choose  to  turn  to 
another  of  his  productions  I  shall  hnd 
something  which  will  justify  me  in  be- 
lieving—mw/d/HJ  mutandis — that  I  ought 
to  find  books  in  the  running  waves  I  am 
watching,  sermons  in  the  perforated 
granite  rock  on  which  I  am  recumbent, 
and  good  in  everything.  He  is  quite 
right !  }ust  at  present  I  do  find  good 
in  everything. 

Yes,  I  was  right  to  come  here,  and 
peculiarly  right  in  the  choice  of  the  lime 
for  coming.  A  roan  must  be  a  sorely 
driven  beast  of  burden  who  cannot 
snatch  five  or  six  weeks  from  capable 
citizenship  to  become,  for  that  interval, 
an  irresponsible  idler  ;  and,  by  making 
the  period  begin  early  in  March  and  end 
toward  the  close  of  April,  he  gets  rid,  at 
any  rate,  of  a  fourth  of  the  winter,  and 
reduces  his  annual  Illness  by  that  amount 
of  time.  Moreover,  by  so  doing  he 
leaves  England  just  when  the  patience 
of  the  sufierer  from  the  slings  and  arrows 
of  outrageous  wind  and  hail  is  becoming 
exhausted,  and  returns  to  it  when  his 
island  home  is  once  more  becoming  toler- 
able. In  other  words,  he  shortens  win- 
ter and  lenKlhens  spring.  That  is  what 
I  am  doing  at  present,  and  the  reflection 
fills  me  with  the  agreeable  glow  produced 
by  the  consciousness  of  performing  an 
act  of  virtue.  In  a  volume  of  Sonnets, 
a  miracle  of  cheapness,  lately  issued, 
and  edited  by  Mr.  William  Sharp,  I  ob- 
served that  one  of  his  authors  professes 
to  own 

...  a  mood  aktn  ro  scorn 
For  sensuous  slopes  that  bask  'oeath  Southern 

Teeming  with  wioe  and  prodigal  of  corn  ; 
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and  being,  I  presume,  At  the  lime  on 
board  a  Dover  steamer,  writes  quite 
cheerily  of  the  welcome  that  is  awaiiiog 
him  from 

.  .  .  Amazonian  March,  with  breast  half  bare, 
And  sleety  arrows  whisiliag  through  the  air. 

Well,  there  is  no  accounling  for  tastes. 
But  give  me  the  "sensuous  slopes." 
As  for  the  "sleety  arrows,"  it  makes 
one's  teeth  chatter  to  think  of  them. 
This  rock  on  which  I  have  been  reclin- 
ing for  a  couple  of  hours  would  not  be 
called  a  sensuous  slope  by  every  one. 
But  the  most  confirmed  sybaiitc  would 
exchange  it,  if  he  had  the  chance,  for 
the  softest  couch  and  the  downiest  pillow 
in  the  British  Realm.  It  is  fretted  and 
perforated  all  over  with  the  action  of 
sea-water,  that  has  leaped  on  to  it,  rolled 
over  it,  Iain  on  it,  eaten  into  it.  It  is 
one  of  myriads  of  every  shape  and  size 
and  color,  that  stretch  for  miles  on  miles 
along  this  forest- feathered  coast,  in  bay 
after  bay,  and  reach  after  reach,  of  sand, 
and  shingle,  and  driven  seaweed.  One 
of  the  great  merits  of  the  laughing  sea 
that  is  in  front  of  me  is,  its  waves  keep 
coming  on  and  breaking  as  on  the  mar- 
gin of  any  other  sea,  but  they  never  ad- 
vance, save  a  few  feet,  unless  the  wind 
be  very  high,  and  drives  them  furiously 
forward.  Thus,  on  such  days  as  this, 
and  on  most  days,  the  tidetess  Mediter- 
ranean seems  to  have  a  tide  ;  and  only 
custom  inspires  one  with  confidence, 
and  makes  one  loll  quietly  on  the  rock 
or  the  shingle,  while  waves  are  falling 
into  foam  close  by  one,  and  all  around. 
You  can  never  be  cut  off  by  the  simple 
and  untreacherous  breakers.  They  gam- 
bol before  you  like  a  well-mannered  dog 
that  never  leaps  up  and  covers  you  with 
dirt  from  his  paws.  A  child's  kiss  is 
not  more  soft  nor  sweet  than  the  silent 
wind  that  rides  upon  their  gently  cur- 
veting backs.  I  wonder  how  many 
miles  I  have  come  this  morning,  scram- 
bling over  granite  boulders,  stepping 
over  soft,  deep,  dry  sea  litter,  plodding 
through  sand,  plunging  through  pebbles, 
darting  into  woods,  gathering  wild  flow- 
ers, and  thanking  Heaven  for  the  luxury 
of  being  alive.  And  I  might  have  been 
in  Piccadilly  or  on  the  Surrey  Downs  ! 
I  see  a  precipitate  person  has  written  to 
the  papers  to  say  he  has  heard  the  night- 
ingale. Where,  I  wonder?  In  Fleet 
Street,  perhaps.     Assuredly  not  in  any 
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English  copse.  Just  before  retiring  to 
sleep,  and  as  a  timely  sort  of  night-cap, 
1  do  glance  at  the  papers  from  home, 
and  perceive  that  much  wrangling  is 
going  on  in  the  Imperial  Parliament 
over  an  Imperial  Divorce  Bill.  It  is 
not  every  view  to  which  distance  lends 
enchantment  ;  and,  I  confess,  that  au- 
gust Body,  contemplated  from  afar, 
seems  to  me  an  Imperial  Lunatic  Asylum, 
sadly  in  want  of  a  keeper. 

But  where  am  I  ?  I  am  not  at  Nice. 
I  am  not  at  Cannes.  Neither  am  I  at 
Monte  Carlo.  I  am  miles  away  from 
Bordighera  or  San  Remo,  and,  there- 
fore, certainly  not  at  Mentone.  How 
the  Riviera  has  been  transformed  since 
I  first  knew  it,  more  than  a  quarter  of  a 
century  ago  !  Monaco  was,  but  Monte 
Carlo  was  not.  Mentone  was  a  fishing 
village,  Bordighera  was  a  garden  of 
palms,  and  five  o'clock  tea  had  not  yet 
settled  itself  at  Calif  ornie.  The  railway 
came  no  farther  than  Nice  on  the  East, 
and  than  Spezzia  on  the  West.  At  this 
moment  I  hear  a  train  coming.  It  will 
pass  at  my  back,  well  hidden  by  the 
woods,  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  off. 
There  !  It  has  gone,  and  there  is  quiet 
again.  How  curiou^y  golden  the  sea- 
weed is.  all  about  here  ;  and  the  sway- 
ing and  swirlingof  the  silvery  water  over 
it,  and  under  it,  and  round  about  it,  is 
indescribably  beautiful.  Aided  by  the 
red  rocks,  the  effect,  as  a  pieceof  color, 
is  not  to  be  beaten.  But  it  is  motion, 
perpetual  motion,  that  makes  the  color, 
and  that  is  why  no  painter  can  render  it 
by  aid  of  all  his  pigments.  Where  is 
the  use  of  trying  to  represent  the  trans- 
parent by  the  opaque  ?  The  task  is  for- 
ever unattainable. 

A  figure  comes  stepping  nimbly  over 
the  rocks,  and  walks  straight  into  a  pool 
of  pellucid  water.  Yes  ;  but  it  is  not  a 
tourist.  It  is  a  bare-headed,  bare-legged 
peasant  woman,  who  carries  what  looks 
like  a  straw-colored  fishing-rod,  save 
that  there  is  no  line  attached  ro  it.  She 
pokes  with  the  end  of  it  into  the  brine; 
and  ever  and  anon  stoops  and  picks  up 
something  she  has  brought  within  reach 
by  aid  of  her  long  rocking  pole.  What 
is  she  after  ?  I  will  go  and  see.  Lying 
two  hours  on  a  rock  makes  one  stiff  in 
the  joints  for  a  moment  or  two.  Frutia 
di  mare,  of  course  they  are,  looking  for 
all  the  world — how  often   I  have  seen 
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them  ia  the  marlcels  in  Italy  !— like  better.  It  is  prettier,  it  is  less  dusty 
chestnuts  berore  they  have  split  their  and  glaring,  though  glaring  and  dusty 
busk  ;  more  especially  the  yellow  ones,  enough,  and  the  view  of  ihc  Esteiel 
for  some  are  yellow  and  otheiB  are  a  range  counts  for  a  good  deal.  More- 
bright  carmine  color.  But  though  J  over,  the  pine-woods  at  the  back  of 
may  have  seen  them  oflen,  my  compan-  Canoes  a0ord  delightful  rambles.  But 
ion  is  evidently  of  opinion  that  I  do  not  people  do  not  go  to  Cannes  for  pine- 
know  how  to  eat  them.  She  cuts  them  woods.  As  far  as  I  can  make  out  (hey 
deftly  in  two,  prickles  notwithstanding,  goto  Canncstorcproducetberetheman* 
and  then  slices  a  small  piece  off  her  hunk  ners  and  customs  they  practice  at  home, 
of  bread,  and  shows  me  how  I  must  I  can  honestly  say  : 
scoop  out  the  toothsome  parts  with  it  as  Eagland,  with  all  thy  faults,  1  love  tbce  still, 
some   people  scoop  out  the  yolk  of  an  My  country  ; 

egg,  and  must  take  care  not  to  touch  the  but  it  would  never  occur  to  me  to  travel 

remaining  portions,   because   they    are  nearly  a  thousand  miles  in  order  to  find 

and  she  uses  a  primitive  nursery  myself  hemmed   in   again   by  my  own 

word  not  often  addressed  to  ears  polite,  countrymen  and  countiywomen,  and 
She  is  evidently  a  child  of  nature.  I  bound  down  by  hard  and  fast  lines  to  a 
declare  her  flotsam  and  jetsam  of  the  sea  regular  recurrence  of  lavni-tennis,  five 
to  be  the  greatest  delicacies  I  ever  swal-  o'clock  tea,  and  English  politics, 
lowed  ;  she  is  delighted,  and  chatters  at  As  for  Meotone,  once  beautiful  Men- 
the  top  of  her  voice.  I  give  her  an  tone,  it  is  now  a  cross  between  a  con- 
orange  and  a  portion  of  the  chicken-leg  venticle  and  a  hospital.  It  swarms  with 
that  was  to  serve  for  my  luncheon,  and  English  people,  most  of  whom  are  ill, 
she  goes  on  prodding  away  and  plunging  and  all  of  whom  are  respectable.  The 
up  to  her  knees  and  elbows  in  water,  great  army  of  Anglo-Saxon  Philistines 
She  talks  Provencal,  everybody  does  sends  every  year  a  strong  detachment 
about  here  ;  a  soft  tongue,  full  of  elisions  there,  who  make  Mentone  their  own, 
and  plaintive  endings,  beating,  it  seems  and  render  it  intolerable  to  a  healthy 
to  me,  much  about  the  same  relation  to  citizen  of  the  world.  Bordighera  and 
French  that  the  Venetian  dialect  bears  San  Remo  are  rapidly  succumbing  to  the 
to  Italian.  I  never  can  hear  it  spoken  same  fate  ;  and  I  foresee  Ihc  time  when 
without  a  thrill  of  pleasure.  It  seems  Sunday  School  treats  will  be  given  on 
to  have  caught,  and  to  have  retained,  the  beautiful  stream  that  flows  under  the 
the  indefinable  charm  of  flowers,  per-  shadow  of  the  ruined  castle  of  DuUe 
fume,  and  poetry  that  hangs  round  the  Acgua. 

cradle  of  modem  song,  and  that  has  been  No  one  can  say  that  Monte  Carlo  is 
handed  down  from  the  lips  of  lovely  respectable.  It  is  avowedly  and  un- 
ladies  and  mellifluous  troubadours,  blushingly  disreputable,  and,  oddly 
No,  as  I  have  said,  this  is  not  Nice,  enough,  this  quality  it  is  which  renders 
which  is  upon  the  whole — Brighton,  of  it  habitable  to  a  reasonable  being,  for  a 
course,  excepted — the  most  disagreeable  few  dajs  at  least.  The  disreputable 
and  objectionable  placet  know.  It  has  people,  it  is  unnecessary  to  say,  all  of 
every  reprehensible  feature  a  place  well  them  gamble,  and  gamble  with  assiduity  ; 
can  have.  It  is  big.  It  is  formal.  It  and  as  long  as  the  heavily -gilded  rooms 
is  hot.  It  is  cold  also,  and  it  is  dusty,  in  the  Casino  containing  the  tables  are 
The  white  glare  of  the  place  is  insuffer-  open,  there  ihey  are  glued  to  the  seats. 
able.  It  is  Paris  at  the  seaside.  It  is  Thus,  at  most  hours,  they  are  invisible, 
thenf  ^/».r»//r'ii  of  fashionable  vulgarity  ;  unless  you  go  out  of  your  way  to  see 
combining  the  showy  with  the  common-  them.  A  considerable  number  of  them 
place,  the  ostentatious  air  of  the /ars'<?M»  do  not  stay  at  Monte  Carlo  itself,  but 
with  the  ambiguous  manners  of  the  sojourn  at  Nice,  or  in  the  smaller  hotels 
broken-down  blackleg.  It  is  a  medley  and  lodging-houses  that  are  to  be  found 
of  hotels,  adventurers,  plutocrats,  gam-  in  the  dip  of  the  ground  (hat  lies  between 
biers,  scorching  sun,  piercing  wind,  long  Monte  Carlo  and  Monaco.  According- 
dreary  streets,  concerts,  casinos,  and  ly,  once  upon  a  time,  Monte  Carlo  was 
hackney  carriages,  practically  the  quietest  place  on  the 
Is   Cannes  any  better?    Yes,  much  Riviera.     Not  a  soul  was  ever  to  be  seen 
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on  the  exquisitely  kept  terraces  ;  not  a  The  fate  of  Beaulieu  is  sealed-  If  any- 
human  being  was  to  be  met  with  in  thing  could  tempt  me  to  move  from 
the  lovely  sub-tropical  gardens  ;  not  a  where  I  now  am,  it  would  be  thechance 
human  voice  marred  the  silence  of  the  of  experiencing  afresh  the  delight  of  liv- 
divinely  beautiful  scene,  shut  in  by  the  ing  in  a  villa  at  Beaulieu,  replete  with 
towering  girdle  of  its  magnificent  moun-  every  English  comfort,  surrounded  by 
tains.  The  concerl-room  was  sparsely  an  Italian  garden,  furnished  with  alawn- 
visited  :  and  the  reading-room  you  gen-  tennis  ground,  bordered  by  orange-trees 
erally  had  all  to  yourself.  There  was  and  redolent  of  violets,  and  with  no 
one  hotel  in  the  place,  and  only  one.  suspicion  of  any  one  nearer  Ihan  Monte 
Now  there  are  at  least  a  dozen  ;  and  all  Carlo  to  break  the  quiet  of  mountain, 
sorts  and  conditions  of  English  people  wood,  and  sea. 

have  reconciled  themselves  to  brushing  White  thus  meditating.  I  have  been 
elbows  with  the  shady-looking  cocottes  playing  what,  to  some,  will  seem  a  very 
and  their  patrons,  to  whom  the  place  is  childish  game.  *Biit  it  is  not  an  easy 
the  navel  of  the  universe-  It  has  be-  one,  though  I  have  seen  Italian  urchins 
come  "  the  thing"  to  "  do  a  little  gam*  very  expert  at  it.  Kitting  on  the  shingle, 
bling  "  at  Monte  Carlo  ;  and  when  once  close  to  the  water,  I  put  five  pebbles  on 
any  practice  has  become  "  the  thing."  the  fiat  of  my  hand,  throw  them  gently 
our  countrymen,  and  still  more  our  coun-  up,  and  try  to  catch  alt  five  on  the  back 
trywomen,  cannot  resist  it.  But  how  of  my  hand  without  any  of  them  falling 
ugly  the  people  all  arc,  the  women  more  off.  There  !  I  have  done  it,  after  try- 
especially  !  "  How  is  it?"  I  asked  one  ing  for  nearly  half  an  hour.  I  would 
day.  "  Surely,  it  is  plain  enough,"  some  have  stayed  here  all  day  rather  than  not 
one  answered  ;  "  gambling  would  make  have  succeeded.  So  any  one  can  judge 
any  woman  ugly."  And  he  was  right.  for  himself  what  an  unlimited  amount 
Still,  I  can  understand  a  person  who  of  time  I  have  at  my  disposal,  and  how 
looks  upon  the  Prince  of  Monaco,  M-  admirably  I  employ  it.  How  many  peo- 
Blanc,  his  myrmidons,  and  his  dupes,  pie  in  England  are  employed  more 
with  the  loathing  one  ought  to  have  for  profitably  ?  And  is  there  one  employed 
all  things  low  and  dirty,  making  a  con-  so  pleasantly?  Not  in  "Amazonian 
siderable  stay  at  Monte  Carlo,  provided  March,"  I  trow- 

he  possess  good  stout  walking  legs,  and  But  one's  creature  comforts  ?  Do 
do  not  mind  how  much  he  spends  on  they  consist  entirely  of  cold  chiclcen, 
carriage  hire.  With  dexterity,  energy,  oranges,  and  haphazard /rw//ii  lA' mar^  7 
andexpcnditureonecanmanagetoenjoy  That,  some  people  would  think,  is  a 
all  the  beauties  and  advantages  of  Monte  heavy  price  to  pay  for  getting  beyond 
Carlo,  and  shield  oneself  from  nearly  all  the  reach  of  threshed-out  commonplaces, 
of  its  distasteful  drawbacks.  The  walks  invitaliooa  to  dinner,  and  roulette  tables, 
and  drives  in  the  neighborhood  are  not  I  will  confess  to  being  myself  of  that 
numerous,  but  no  words  can  describe  opinion,  having  "  a  mood  akin  to 
the  natural  beauties  to  which  they  lead,  scorn  "  for  people  who  are  indifferent 
The  walk  to  Turbia,  to  Eza,  to  Rocca-  to  their  dinner.  A  complete  man,  a 
bruna,  to  Cap  Saint  Martin,  near  Men-  man  lotus,  teres,  atque  rotundus  must  per- 
tone,  may  be  taken  scores  of  times  with-  force  be  an  epicure.  Not  to  be  one  is 
out  producing  satiety,  and  a  man  must  to  have  a  portion  of  one's  faculties,  and 
be  soon  wearied  of  the  same  experience,  a  very  important  portion  of  them,  be- 
no  matter  how  delightful  it  is,  who  could  numbed.  An  excellent  dinner,  sand- 
not  drive  from  Monte  Carlo  toward  Nice  wiched,  so  to  speak,  between  the  de- 
by  the  Corniche  road,  through  the  moun-  lights  of  a  magnificent  sunset  and  the 
tains,  and  back  by  the  road  that  skirts  emotions  of  a  tender  moonlight,  is — 
the  shore,  with  intense  satisfaction  to  well,  an  excellent  thing.  I  shall  dine 
himself,  twice  every  week  or  ten  days,  most  satisfactorily  to-night,  at  the  civil- 
Then,  there  is  Beaulieu,  pretty  Beau-  ized  hour  of  a  quarter  to  eight ;  my  host 
lieu  !  only  four  miles  oGF,  but  where,  I  and  his  chef  exhibiting  a  commendable 
hear,  witli  selfish  regret,  the  hotel  that  and  unflagging  interest  in  my  gaslro- 
at  first  failed  is  now  thriving.  It  bears  nomic  tastes.  Yesterday  I  had  salmon 
the  ominous  name,  Hdtel  da  Anglais,  from  Schaffhausen,  and  such  asparagus 
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as  London  knoweth  not,  even  in  the  year  a  house  of  a  certain  value  should 
height  of  the  season  ;  and  I  have  no  be  built  on  it.  Hence,  all  these  empty 
doubt  that  kindred  delicacies  await  (dc  villas  and  untenanted  gardens.  But  why 
this  evening.  For  the  little  place  at  do  the  people  who  built  the  houses  and 
vhicfa  I  am  staying,  but  which  is  quite  laid  out  the  gardens  not  live  in  thcro  ? 
cut  oS  from  view  at  present  by  the  rocky  One  evening,  shortly  before  sunset,  I 
promontory  to  my  right,  is  dying  to  be-  fell  into  conversation  with  a  celebrated 
come  a  big  one,  and  is  doing  all  in  its  French  man-of- letters,  who  came  and 
power  to  achieve  that  cherished  end.  It  settled  here  seventeen  years  ago.  He  is 
already  has  three  hotels,  of  one  of  which  rather  a  survival  from  the  past,  now,  than 
I  know  nothing  except  that  a  famous  a  living  literaiy  force,  and  has  not  seen 
European  statesman  has  sojourned  there  Paris  for  many  a  long  day,  and  has  no 
and  declared  he  was  bedded  and  boarded  wish  to  see  it.  But  he  is  a  shrewd  ob- 
to  his  satisfaction.  A  second  has  a  server  of  human  foibles  as  well  as  of  ex- 
charming  garden  close  to  the  sea,  but  is  temal  nature,  and  he  has  assigned  the 
kept,  I  am  assured,  by  people  more  true  reason  for  the  villas  being  to  let  or 
amiable  and  obliging  than  discriminat-  to  be  sold.  His  countrymen,  he  said, 
ing  in  matters  of  cuisine.  At  the  third  and  Russians,  and  such-like  people, 
I  am  lodged,  and  have  the  best  it  pro-  imagine  some  fine  day  they  would  like 
vides,  which  is  good  enough  for  me,  at  to  live  in  the  country.  Accordingly, 
an  expenditure  of  about  twenty  francs  a  they  buy  a  plot  of  land,  and  build  them- 
day,  which  includes  three  francs  for  selves  a  house.  By  the  time  the  house 
wine.  If  rigid  economy  were  the  order  is  finished,  they  find  the  country  intoler- 
of  the  day,  I  suppose  one  could  arrange  able.  What  can  they  do  there  ?  They 
to  be  taken  en  pension  for  half  that  have  no  country  pursuits,  no  country 
■mount.  Lyiug  on  the  sofa,  or  sitting  tastes,  no  country  instincts.  They  are 
at  the  writing-table,  I  have  a  view  from  essentially  of  the  town,  towny.  Only 
my  windows  which  almost  rivals  that  "you  others,"  he  said — meaning  Eng- 
from  my  favorite  rock  perched  high  lishmen — really  care  for  and  find  your- 
^ove  the  waves,  and  whence,  with  a  selves  at  home  in  rural  solitude.  Even 
little  dexterous  arrangement  of  one's  your  women,  your  young  girls,  walk, 
position,  the  bay  can  be  made  to  look  drive,  ride,  boat,  and  fish.  But  my  peo- 
like  a  lake  hemmed  in  by  mountains,  pie,  he  added,  understand  nothing  of 
Yesterday,  when  I  was  recumbent  on  it,  these  things. 

the  Toulon  Fleet,  two  first-class  iron-  He  was  bare-headed,  in  his  shirt- 
dads  and  six  smaller  ones,  steamed  sleeves,  just  about  as  ditty  as  it  ts  pos- 
slowly  in,  manceuvring  mighty  carefully  sible  to  be,  smelt  appallingly  of  garlic, 
31  they  did  so.  This  morning,  as  I  was  and  looked  like  a  cross  between  a  gar- 
taking  my  tub  with  the  windows  wide  dener  and  a  sailor.  Throw  in  the  man- 
open,  I  saw  the  easily  moving  monsters  of-letlers,  and  Ihat  is  precisely  what  he 
torn  on  themselves  and  steal  silently  is.  He  showed  me  his  boat,  which  bore 
awayagain.  Their  presence  created  (juite  the  designation— Suzanne- Violet  te,  the 
a  flutter  in  the  little  place,  and  fired  it  for  names  of  two  of  his  grandchildren,  who 
a  few  hours  with  a  fresh  fiame  of  belief  were  paddling  and  frisking  in  the  water  ; 
that  its  days  of  greatness  and  fame  and  and  then  we  crossed  the  road,  and  he 
tonristdom  are  coming.  During  the  last  led  the  way  through  his  garden.  At 
two  years,  no  fewer  than  a  hundred  and  first,  it  looked  like  a  tangled,  matted, 
twenty-three  villas  have  been  built ;  but  primitive  wilderness.  But  one  soon 
nearly  every  one  of  them  is  "  ^  vendre"  perceived  that  there  was  discipline  in 
or  "  i  iwf/-,"  and  their  mimosa  flowers  its  freedom  of  growth.  "I  planted 
and  their  aloes  disport  themselves  sym-  every  tree  myself,"  he  said.  "  None  is 
metrically,  for  my  sole  delectation,  more  than  seventeen  years  old.  They 
When  the  authorities  of  the  place  took  seem  to  be  allowed  to  do  as  they  like, 
it  into  their  heads  that  it  has  a  mighty  but  they  are  well  looked  after.  The 
fature,  they  impressed  speculators,  and  anemones  and  ranunculus  are  nearly 
private  individuals  as  well  with  that  con-  over  ;  and,  the  season  being  very  back- 
fiction,  and  attached  to  the  sale  of  plots  ward,  the  roses  are  only  just  beginning 
of  land  the  condition  that  within  the  to  break  into  flower.  You  should  see 
New  Snuis.— Vol.  XLIV.,  No.  I  6  nutzci  vV,7t.'U^IC 
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ray  roses."     I'hen  he  pointed  out  some  drove  over  to  a  place  lovelier,  if  possi- 

aquatic  plants  in  tlower  ;  for  there  was  ble,  even  than  this  ;  for  the  soil  is  richer 

water  in  abundance  everywhere.     "  Go  and  deeper,  and  the  woods,  consequent- 

to  Paris  !     Never.     The  sea  and  a  gar-  ly,  are  yet  more  luxuriant  in  their  growth, 

den,  these  are  enough  for  a  man.   I  wish  As  yet,  two  villas,  one  of  them  udoccu' 

I  had  found  that  out  earlier.     Some  men  pied,   are  the  only  houses  there.     No 

do.   Yes,  two  pieces  of  mine  were  given  shops,  no  inns,  no  streets.     But  there 

at  the  Com/die  Fratifaist,  but  the  second  are  several  spacious  Boulevards,  if  you 

I  never  saw,  though  I  believe  it  had  some  please,   bearing  respectively  the   names 

success.     I   see  you    know    all    about  of  Alfred  de  Musset,  Corot,  Flandiin, 

flowers,  and  arc  a  gardener  yourself. "  and  other    Parisian    immortals    whose 

And  so  we  parted.     A  wonderfully  un-  names   I   forget.     A  company,  with  a 

kempt,  but  very  wise  old  man.     "Live  capital  of  4,000,000  francs,   hopes   to 

in  the  open  air,  and  take  plenty  of  exer-  create  another  Cannes  or  Nice  there, 

cise,"  he  said.     "  II  /aut  suer."     His  Till  that  unhappy  consummation  arrives, 

language,  you  see,  was  as  plain  as  his  the  place  is  a  paradise  of  rocks,  and 

manner  of  living.  waves,  and  pines,  and  arbutus,  and  white 

Surely  there  is  stillmore  than  one  per-  heath,  and  cineraria  maritima,  and  Bac- 

son  left  in  this  nineteenth  century  world  chic  ivy,  and  glimpses  of  hill  and  sky, 

of  whom,  in  such  a  spot,  it  might  be  with  here  and  there  a  sig-zaj;  precipi- 

said  : —  tous  torrent. 

There  found  he  all  for  which  he  long  did  crave :  I  have  no  intention  of  assisting  enter- 

Beauij.  and  solitude,  aod  simple  ways ;  prising  Companies  to  debar  me  from 

The  quiet-shining  bills,  the  long  liibe  wave.  coming  to  this  place  again,  by  printing 

Now,  while-fringed.  ftettiog  into  rough.curved  jt^  n^^g       i   ^jtch   the  building  of    a 

Now  swi'fling  smoothly  where  the  flat  sand  pretentious  church  with  alarm  ;    but  I 

gave  comfort  myself  with  observing  that  tlie 

A  couch  whereon  to  end  its  stormy  days  ;  theatre,  already  completed,  is  always  ia 

Plain  folk  and  primitive,  made  courteous  by  that  condition  which,  in  Italy,  is  known 

Tzad.l,ODS  old.  and  a  cerulean  sky.  ^^    ^^^^^_    ^^j    ^^^^^    j^    ^.^^1^^     ^1^^^ 

This  quality  of  piimitivencss,  when  finished    some    months     ago,    has    no 

blessed  with  courteous  traditions,  has  an  patrons.     It  is    merely   a  local    club, 

ineffable  charm.     There  is  another  gar-  where  some  of  the  natives,  at  times  of 

dener  in  the  place,  but  one  who  lives  by  an  evening,  play  Baccarat  in  a  mild  and 

the  labor  of  his  hands,  with  whom  and  cautious  fashion.     In  five  minutes  I  can 

his  bright-faced  Proven9al  wife  I  have  beinthe  woods— deep,  silent,  uninvaded 

had  many  a  chat.     I  get  violets  from  woods  ;    and    an   easy  drive  of  twenty 

her  every  morning  and  evening.     Yes-  minutes  will  carry  me,  as  it  often  does, 

terday  evening,  when   I  called  to  her,  to  the  arches  of  a  ruined  Roman  aquc- 

she  did  not  come.     I  heard,  instead  of  duct,  which,   with  its  surroundings  of 

hers,  a  voice  that  had  not  been  long  in  stone-pines,  and  distant  hills,  make  me 

the  world.     Shortly  the  husband  came  sometimes  fancy  I  am  on  the  Latin  Way. 

from  the  inner  room,  beaming  with  hap-  But  the  air,  though  genial  and  balmy,  is 

piness  and  pride.     The  first-born  had  brisker  than  that  of  the  Campegna,  and 

arrived,  and  it  was  a  son.     So  1  feared  is   freighted   neither  with   malaria  nor 

I  should  not  seethe  mother  again  before  melancholy.     There  goes  a  lizard.     And 

I  left.     "  Why  not?''  he  sa.id.     "  You  what   arc    those,    up  there,  among  the 

shall  see  her  to  morrow."     What  would  tender  young    com?    Purple    irises — 

a  fashionable  doctor  in  Mayfair  have  thousands  of  them,  tens  of  (housands  of 

said  to  that  ?  them,  and  for  him  to  pluck  who  will. 

There  is  no  fashionable  doctor  here  When   God  had   finished   making    the 

as  yet.     But  how  long  will  it  be  before  world,    He  welt  might  see  that  it  was 

there  is?    Two  or  three  days  ago  I  good. — National  Review. 
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WHENCE    CAME    THE    COMETS? 

BY    RICHARD  A.  PROCTOR. 

Although      the      astronomer     has  indeed  in  constitution  as  they  obviously 

achieved   many  successes   in    studying  do  in  mass,  just  ai  planets  and  asteroids 

comets,  yet  these  objects  still  remain  do,  but  all  to  be  interpreted — if  they  can 

outside  the  surveyed  fields  of  astronomy  be  interpreted  at  all — in  the  same  general 

— now,  as  in   the  old  days  when  men  way. 

Spoke  of  sun  and  moon,  planet  and  stars.  We  may  in  some  degree  illustrate  the 
as  including  all  the  members  of  the  nature  of  the  assumptions  here  made  in 
heavenly  host.  The  two  comets  now  the  three  following  assumptions  which 
shining  in  ourslcies  illustratethepresent  an  insect  who  had  observed  the  phe- 
pofitioD  of  cometic  astronomy.  They  nomena  of  rain,  cloud,  mist  snow,  &c. 
have  appeared  without  warning,  we  might  be  supposed  to  make  :  (1)  Every 
know  not  whence  ;  they  have  not  until  shower  of  rain  implies  the  existence  of  a 
now  been  known  to  astronomers  as  cloud  ;  (z)  every  cloud  implies  the  de- 
travelling  on  recognized  orbits  and  in  scent,  at  some  time  or  other,  of  rain, 
definite  periods;  and  even  hereafter,  greaterorless  in  quantity  and  heaviness  ; 
though  the  astronomer  may  determine  and  (3)  all  drops  of  water,  from  the 
their  orbital  motions  and  calculate  the  tiniest  water  vesides  in  a  cloud  to  the 
time  when  either  should  return,  be  can-  heaviest  rain  drops,  are  of  the  same 
not  be  sure  that  they  will  not  be  dissi-  kind,  differing  only  in  shape  or  in  size  : 
pated  into  unrecognizable  portions  be-  snowflakes  also,  as  formed  of  water  par- 
fore  that  time  arrives.  tides  in  a  changed  form,  must  be  put  in 

I  do  not  propose  to  remark  here  upon  the  same  class. 
the  probable  nature  of  comets,  or  upon  And  as  the  insect  by  studyingtherela- 
tiie  possible  interpretation  of  the  vari-  tions  which  exist  between  clouds  and  rain 
ous  phenomena  they  present.  The  only  might  be  led  to  form  an  opinion  whence 
circumstance  in  regard  to  them  which  I  clouds  come,  which  would  tell  him  also 
shall  take  into  account  in  what  follows  (as  we  know)  whence  rain  comes,*  so 
is  that  close  relationship  between  comets  perhaps  may  we  by  studying  the  rela- 
and  meteor-streams  which  was  estab-  tionswhichexistbetweenmeteor-streams 
lished  in  1S66  by  the  combined  labors  and  comets  be  led  to  form  an  opinion 
of  Schiaparelli,  Adams,  and  Tempel.  I  whence  comets  (which  are  meteor  col- 
shall  treat  this  kinship  between  comets  lections)  have  originally  come, 
and  meteors  as  rendering  certain  or  The  very  first  suggestion  ever  made 
highly  probable  the  following  propusi-  respecting  the  origin  of  comets  came, 
lions  :—  indeed,  from  such  considerations  as  I 

(1)  Every  meteoric  stream  follows  in  have  mentioned  above.     Schiaparelli,  to 

the  train  of  some  comet  large  or  small,  whom  we  owe  the  happy  guess,  and  the 

which  either  exists  now  or  has  been  dis-  beginning  of  its  confirmation  as  a  useful 

sipated,  as  Biela's  comet  was,  leaving  truth,  that  meteors  are  bodies  following 

only  its  meteoric  trail  to  show  where  it  in  the  tracks  of  cornels,  threw  out  the 

once  travelled.  idea  that  comets,  regarded  as  flights  of 

(a)  Every  comet  is  followed  or  pre-    

ceded  by  a  train  of  meteors  (this  train  •  xo  us,  who  know  how  clouds  and  rain  are 

has  nothing  to  do  with  the  comet's  tail),  reallr  produced,  thii  imagined   inquiry  ol  the 

extending  over  a  greater  or  less  portion  insect  may  seem  trivial.    But  man  had  ad- 

of   the   comet's   Mbit,  according  to  the  van ced  far  iti  scientific  research  before  he  had 

,         ,       r  r^         ,     .     '      .  ■  u   .,r              ..  learned  anything  about  the  source  and  nature 

length  of  time  dunng  which  the  comet  of  rain,  hail,  snow.  doud.  misl.  and  fog.    The 

has  existed.  wbole  tubject  was  as  completely  mysterious. 

(3)  All  meteoric  bodies,   from  those  for  example,  10  all  the  writers  whose  works 

which    exist    as    the    finest  dust  to   the  "«'«  included  by  the  Jews  among  their  sacred 

largest  meteorites,  hundreds  of  ^unds  ^-^'^.t  '^iTllVn^LZTd^Z: 

in  weight,  may  be  regarded  as  bodies  of  „hich  with  them  were  veriuble  angels  or  me»- 

the  same  kind,  differing  from  each  other  sengers  from  Yahveh. 
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meteors,  may  be  IravcltiDg  in  mullitudes  into  a  theory  when  it  had  been  tested 

through  the  interstellar  depths,  and  be  and  confirmed  by  observation.     But  the 

from  time  to  time  drawn  out  thence  by  case   is    different    with   the    idea  that 

the  attraction  of  our  sun.     He  pictured  meteor  flights  are  travelling  amid  the 

our  sun,  in  his  swift  rush  onward  with  star  depths  tike  fish  in  the  depths  of 

his  train  of    planetary  attendants,    as  ocean. 

cominginto  cvcr-freshregionsof  comet-        But  Schiaparctii  did  not  even  reason 

strewn  space.     A  comet  or  meteor  flight  quite     correctly.     A     single     meteoric 

drawn  toward  him  by  the  sun  would  ap-  mass,   or  even  a  small  meteor  flight, 

proach  the  solai  system  on  a  path  which  might  be  introduced  into  our  solar  sys- 

niay  be  described  as  casual.     It  might  tern  in  the  way  suggested  by  Schiaparelli ; 

cross  the  general  plane  near  which  all  for  undoubtedly  the  giant  planets  pos- 

Ihe   planets    travel    at    any    point,    the  scss  the  power  he  aitributed  to  them, 

chance  that  that  point  would  lie  near  a  and  if  a  body  from  without  came  near 

planetary  orbit  being  very  small  indeed,  enough  to  any  one  of  tbem,  could  so 

Supposing  the  point  where  the  meteor  reduce  its  velocity  as  to  change  its  path 

flight  crossed  that  important  plane — the  from  the  hyperbolic  (or  unclosed)  form 

life  plane  of  the  solar  system — to  be  on  to    an    elliptic  or  closed   orbit.     And 

or  near  a  planetarj'  orbit,  the  chance  thenceforth  such  a  body  would  travel 

would  still  be  very  small  that  the  meteor  around  the  sun  systematically,   on   an 

flight  would  cross  thereat  a  time  when  eccentric   path   passing  very  near  the 

the  planet  to  which  that  orbit  belonged  orbit  of  the  planet  by  whose  influence  it 

was  near  that   particular  point.     The  had  been  originally  introduced  into  the 

chances  would,  in  fact,  be  millions  of  system, 

millions,  or  rather  of  billions,  to  one  that        But  a  giant  planet  could  do  no  mdre. 

the  meteor  flight  would  visit  our  solar  It  could  not  generate  a  meteor-stream  in 

system  without  coming  near  any  plane-  the  way  suggested  by  Schiaparelli.     So 

tary  body,  in  which  case  it  would  pass  soon  as  we  test  the  matter  by  mathe- 

out  from  our  solar  system  again,  never  matical  analysis,  we  find  that  very  close 

to  return  to  it.*    But,  if  a  meteor  flight  approach  would  have  to  be  made  to  a 

did  chance  to  come  very  close  indeed  to  planet  that  a  single  body  might  be  forced 

a  planet   of  adequate  mass,  the  flight  into  a  closed  path,  and  it  is  certain  that 

might,  said   Schiaparelli,  be  captured,  a  flight  of  bodies  large  enough  to  pro- 

The  planet  might  abstract  so  much  of  ducc  any  of  the  known  meteor- streams 

the  comet's  velocity  as  to  leave  only  a  would  have  its  components  very  widely 

balance  corresponding  to  motion  in   a  scattered   by    the    planet's    perturbing 

closed  or  elliptic  path  ;  and  on  such  a  action,    simply    because    the    different 

path  would  the  meteor  flight  or  comet  components  of  the  flight  would  be  ex- 

necessarily   travel   thereafter  —  unless,  posed  to  very  different  degrees  of  dis- 

perhaps,  after  many  revolutions  of  each,  turbing  action. 

the  planet  at  some  subsequent  encounter        This  I  have  shown  mathematically, 

undid  the  work  which  it  had  accom-  and  my  demonstration   has    not  been 

plished  when   flrst   it  approached  the  questioned — though   Professor    Young, 

comet.  of  Princeton,   N-   J.,  in  admitting  the 

So  far  Schiaparelli  reasoned  soundly  validity  of  my  reasoning,  suggests  the 

on  the  basis  of  his  assumption.     I  say  possibility  that  some  way  may  hereafter 

assumption  of  set  purpose  ;  for  it  is  al-  be  found  for  eluding  the  difhculty.     But 

together  a  mistake  to  regard  the  idea  then  Professor  Young  holds  the  strange 

thus  thrown  out  by  Schiaparelli  as  if  it  idea  that  Schiaparelli's  speculation  as  to 

were  a  theory.     His  idea  that  meteors  the  origin  of  comets  and  meteor-streams 

follow  in  the  track  of  comets  developed  is   an   accepted   theory  ;    and  laboring 

—         — ■  ■  ■■-■  — under  this  delusion,  imagines  that  there 

«  Ntvir;  because,  by  ihe  nature  of  iM  sup-  fvst  be  some  way  of  meeting  objections 

posed  indrawing.  it  possessed  relative  motion  to  it> 

'  ■ n  before  it  began  to  be  drawn  in  ;  and  But  it  is  worthy  of  notice  that  Schia- 

,nn.  .f  ,  »  '■^aHve  parjiij'g  fancy,  even  if  accepted,  would 
prove  nothing  about  the  origin  of  comets 
and  meteors.     To  say  that  they  came 
L\il;„,1  ■■,v,7t.K.iyic 


juld  not  take   from  it  that  relative 
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from  out  the  inteistellardepibs  on  hyper-  But  if  n// did,  then  must  theie  have  been 

bolic  paths,  is  to  asseit  what  can  be  dis-  millioas  of  millions  of  comets  in  remote 

proved  by  mathematical  demonstration,  times,  to  account  for  so  many  chancing 

Bat  if  it  could  be  proved,  what  would  it  to  cross  the  earth's  track  ;— with   this 

amount  to  f  Merely  to  this — that  comets  startling  circumstance  to  be  considered 

which  now  travel  on  closed  paths  once  in  addition,  that  ninety-nine  out  of  a 

travelled  on  endless  paths.     We  are  no  hundred  of  those  whose  paths  did  not 

whit  nearer  the  explanation    of   their  cross  the  earth's  track  havcentirely  dis- 

origin.     If  the  interstellar  depths  are  appeared,  while  a  considerable  propor- 

crowded  with  meteor  flights,  we  have  to  tion  of  those  which  do  cross  that  traclt 

ask  whence  the  meteor  flights  came,  (and  which,   therefore,  have   been  ex- 

To  say  that  hsh  which  have  been  drawn  posed  for  millions  of  years  to  an  extra 

from  the  sea  were  originally  swimming  risk  of  destruction)  remain, 

about  in  the  sea,  is  surely  not  to  add  This  idea  we  may  safely  reject.     But 

much  to  our  knowledge  about  fish.  if  we  do,  then  we  have  to  account  for  a 

It  may  be  urged,  however,  that  comets  special  carih-crossing  family  of  comets 

and  meteor -streams  are  simply  the  mate-  and  meteor-sireams,  without  going  out- 

rial  left  unused  after  the  various  solar  side  to  look   for  the  origin    of   such 

systems  in  our  galaxy  had  been  formed,  bodies  ;  for  the  moment  we  go  outside 

by  processes  of  meteoric  aggregation.  we  encounter  the  difficulty  which  has 

Unfortunately   for   this  explanation,  just  driven  us  from  any  merely  casual 

the  comets  and  meteor  systems  we  have  interpretation. 

to  explain  are  precisely  those  which.  In  other  words,  we  must  look  to  the 
had  they  existed  from  the  earlier  ages,  earthherself  to  explain  the  great  majority 
when  our  solar  system  and  its  fellows  of  these  earth -croBsing  systems, 
were  forming,  would  have  been  the  first  In  this  way  Meunier  and  Tschermak 
to  be  gathered  up.  For  they  arc  those  were  driven  to  look  to  the  earth  herself 
which  pass  near  the  orbits  of  various  tor  the  origin  of  meteorites.  Proposi- 
planets,  some  near  the  orbit  of  Jupiter,  tion  (3)  above  enables  us  to  extend  their 
some  near  that  of  Saturn,  or  of  Uranus,  reasoning,  specially  directed  to  paiticu- 
or  of  Neptune,  and  about  four  hundred  lar  classes  of  aerolites,  to  all  classes  of 
which  pass  near  the  orbit  of  our  earth,  such  bodies,  to  all  meteors,  down  even 
These  comets,  with  their  associated  to  the  tiniest  falling  star,  only  visible 
meteor  systems,  would  have  had  less  perhaps  in  the  field  of  a  powerful  tele- 
chance  of  escape  than  any  others,  dur-  scope.  Not  all  these  bodies,  but  a 
ing  the  millions  of  years  belonging  to  goodly  proportion,  must  have  been 
the  formative  processes  of  our  solar  sys-  generated  in  some  specially  terrene  man- 
tem.  Yet  those  are  precisely  the  comets  ner. 

and  meteor  systems  which  we  chiefly  We  have  actually  no  possible  way  of 
need  to  interpret  explaining  the  tenestrial  origin  of  any 
Suppose  that,  instead  of  making  mere  meteors  but  in  volcanic  outbursts.  More- 
guesses,  we  consider  actual  facts,  and  over,  we  are  obliged  to  set  the  time  when 
open  our  eyes  to  the  views  suggested  by  such  outbursts  took  place  very  far  back 
them.  in  the  past,  seeing  that  at  present  the 
I  uke  first  the  millions  of  meteors  volcanic  forces  of  the  earth,  even  as 
encountered  by  the  earth  each  year,  and  manifested  at  Krakaloa  recently,  possess 
the  hundreds  of  earth-crossing  meteor  nothing  like  the  power  necessary  for  the 
systems  already  recognized.  Taking  for  ejection  of  matter  beyond  the  range  of 
our  guide  proposition  (i),  we  are  led  to  the  earth's  back-drawing  power.  Look- 
the  conclusion  that  in  remote  ages  there  ing,  however,  at  the  immense  extrusive 
were  bundieds,  if  not  thousands,  of  powerof  the  volcanoes  of  the  tertiary  era, 
comets  whose  tracks  crossed  the  track  when  basaltic  lava  covering  hundreds 
of  the  earth,  or  at  any  rate  approached  of  thousands  of  square  miles  to  a  depth 
very  near  to  it.  That  tome  of  these  of  from  1000  to  14,000  feet  were  poured 
comets  ihus  crossed  the  earth's  track  forth,  we  can  conceive  the  still  mightier 
casually,  that  is  through  mere  chance  energies  of  volcanoes  in  the  secondary 
coincidence,  we  may  well  believe.  Nay,  era,  their  still  more  tremendous  power 
this  is  known,  as  will  presently  be  seen,  in  the  primary  era,  and  so,  passing  back- 
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wards  to  millions  of  years  beyond  the  the  firet  step  in  a  most  interesting  and 

first  beginnings  of  life  on  the  earth,  we  suggestive  path  of  inquiry, 

can  even  picture  to  ourselves  volc;inoe3  Regarding  a  large  proportion  of  the 

ejecting  matter  with  velocities  of  ten  or  material  visitants  of  the  earth  as  origi- 

twelve  miles   per  second.     With   such  nally  earthborn,  we  may  conclude  that 

velocities   flights    of    ejected    particles  in  the  remote  time  when  our  earth  was 

would  pass  beyond  the  earth's  attrac*  a  baby  world,  sunlike  in  condition,  her 

tion,  and  if  she  were  the  only  body  in  path    was    traversed    by    hundreds    of 

the  universe,  such  ejected  matter  would  comets,  her  own  progeny.  These  comets 

travel  away  from  her  never  to  return.  were  followed  severally  by  their  trains 

But,  although  such  expelled  bodies  of  meteoric  attendants.  They  were  ex- 
would  never  return  to  the  earth,  they  posed  to  the  action  of  those  solar  forces 
would  not  escape  from  the  solar  system,  by  which,  within  the  last  half-century. 
To  drive  them  forever  away  from  her,  a  once  promising  member  of  another 
the  earth  would  have  to  impart  a  much  comet  family  became  dissipated  until  it 
larger  velocity — an  average  of  about  finally  lost  altogether  its  cometiccharac- 
twenty-six  miles  per  second.  Thegreater  ter.  Millions  of  years  ago,  probably, 
number  of  the  expelled  bodies  would  every  one  of  them  had  been  thus  broken 
travel  thenceforth  on  an  orbit  round  the  up  until  nothing  remained  bnt  the 
sun,  crossing  the  earth's  track  at  or  near  streams  of  meteoric  bodies,  travelling 
the  place  where  they  were  first  sent  forth  round  the  orbit  which  had  once  been 
from  their  parent  planet.  that  of  the  earth-ejected  comet. 

One  may  almost  say  that  this  ori)i;in  But  this  being  the  case  with  the  earth, 

of  many  meteorites  and  meteor  systems  was  the  case  also  no  doubt  with  every 

is  forced  upon  us  by  the  evidence.     Still  planet.     Even  our  little  moon,   whose 

it  would  be  negatived  if  we  found  that  scarred  face  still  shows  signs  of  the  vol- 

volcanoes  do  not  eject  matter  at  alt  re-  canic  energies  she  once  possessed,  played 

sembling  meteorites  in  structure.     The  her  part  in  giving  birth  to  such  comets 

reverse,  however,  is  the  case.     Ranging  as  she  was  equal  to.     If  she  possessed 

the  products  of  volcanic    ejection    in  less  volcanic  power  than  the  earth  (at 

order  according  to  the  amount  of  iron  the  same  stage  of  the  life  of  each),  she 

they  contain,  and  ranging  meteorites  in  required  less  power  to  eject  matter  for- 

like  manner,  we  find  the  two  series  coin-  ever  from  her  interior.     On  the  Other 

ciding  over  the  greater  portion  of  the  hand,  the  giant  planets  required  greater 

longer — the  volcanic  series.     We  might  power  ;  but  then  they  also  possessed  it. 

not  indeed  have  known  how  closely  the  If  Jupiter,  for  example,  require  power 

most  ferruginous  volcanic  products  re-  enough  to  eject  bodies  with  a  velocity  of 

semble  the  iron  meteorites  in  structure  forty  or  fifty  miles  per  second,  yet   it 

but  for  the  accident  that  Nordenskjold  must  be  remembered  that  heis3iDtime9 

discovered  a  mass  which  he  mistook  for  as  massive,  and  therefore  310  times  as 

an  iron  meteorite,  but  which  is  found  strong  as  our  earth.  (Formatter,  "inert 

now  to  be  really  a  volcanic  ejection,  akin  matter"  as  many  choose  to  call  it,  roeas- 

in  structure  to  the  field  of  basaltic  lava  ures  in  reality  the  strength  of  the  orbs 

(at  Ovifak  on  the  shores  of  Greenland),  in  space,  and  not  only  possesses  power, 

in  the  midst  of  which  it  had  fallen  while  but  a  power  acting  so  swiff  ty  across  vast 

the  lava  was  still  plastic  to  retain  this  distances  that  the  velocity  of  light  is  rest 

missile  as  it  fell  after  its  flight  through  by  comparison.     Moreover,  this  power 

many  miles  of  air.  possessed   by    "inert"    matter  is    the 

We  may,  therefore,  regard  the  terres-  source  of  every  form  of  energy  of  which 

trial  origin  of  many  meteorites  as  highly  we  know,  even  of  life  itself.)    So  with 

probable,  if  not  in  effect  demonstrated,  the  other  giant  planets. 

Here  Tschermak  and  Meunier  pause,  Jupiter,  then,  and  each   one  of  his 

as  also  does  Ball,  who  thus  far  had  fol-  giant  brethren,  must  during  its  sunlike 

lowed  them.     The  last  named  does  not  stage  have  possessed  the  comet-ejecting 

even  ask.  in  that  singularly  interrogative  power.      Each   giant  planet  must  have 

and  irresponsive  work,  the  Story  of  the  had  its  comet  family,  at  that  remote  time 

Heavens,  whether  we  may  not  go  further,  in  the  history  of  the  solar  system.     And 

For  mr  own  part  I  find  in  this  result  the  comets  thus   formed  by  the  giant 
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planets,  while  no  doubt  very  numerous,  occasional  very  close  approach  to  one  or 

mast,  many  of  them,  have  been  far  more  other  of  these  bodies,  and  consequently 

important  than  those  to  which  oar  earth  a  considerable  chanfie  of  orbit.     It  was 

gave  birth.     Those  comets  would  have  thus  that  Sir  John  Herschel  for  a  time 

lasted  much  longer,  before  dissipation  tried  to  explain  the  diSerence  of  Biela's 

due  to  solar  disturbances  setin.     Then,  comet ;  "  may  it  not,"  he  said,  "  have 

also,  the  sunlike  state  of  the  giant  planets  got  entangled  in  the  zone  of  asteroids, 

must  have  lasted  long  after  the  earth  and  have  had  its  course  altered  by  the 

and  all  the  terrestrial  plants  had  passed  influence  of  one  of  these  bodies  ?" 
that  stage.     For  being  so  much  larger.        Encouraged  by  the  confirmation  of  the 

the  giant  planets  must  have  longer  lives  expulsion  theory  of  comets,  which  we 

—the  stages  of  planetary  life  being  in  have  found  at  this  our  first  step,  may 

effect  stages  of  cooling.     In  fact,  there  we  not  boldly  proceed  yet  one  step  fiir- 

are  clear  signs  that  neither  Jupiter  nor  ther? 

Saturn  has  cooled  down  to  the  earth's        The    stars,   like    the  giant    planets, 

condition;  each  is  still  too  hot  for  the  should  have  their  part  to  play — a  grander 

waters  of  its  future  seas  to  rest  on  its  part,  of  course — in  the  world  of  comet 

fiery  surface.     On   this  account   also,  expulsion.     They  di£Fer  only  from  the 

(hen,  we  might  expect  to  find  that  some  giant  planets,  nay  from  the  earth  herself, 

comets,  sprung  from  giant  planets  and  in  being  in  a  different  part  of  their  orb 

forming  their  families,  might  have  re-  life.  It  is  probable,  indeed,  that  among 

mained  even  to  the  present  time.  the  stars  there  are  orbs  differing  much 

Turning  to  the  solar  system,  we  find  less  from  Jupiter  or  Saturn  than  either 
that  this  actually  is  the  case-  Nay,  I  of  these  still  hot  and  fiery  planets  differ 
myself,  long  before  I  had  the  least  from  the  earth.  Of  course  an  orb  like 
diought  of  attributing  comets  to  plane-  our  sun,  the  one  star  we  are  able  to  ex- 
lary  eruptive  energies,  had  described  the  amine,  will  require  much  greater  energy 
comets  which  bang  about  the  orbits  of  to  expel  from  his  interior  a  flight  of 
thegiantplanetsas"  Thecometfamilies  bodies,  to  become  presently  a  flight  of 
of  the  giant  planets."  Some  of  the  meteors  or  a  comet,  than  would  a  planet 
members  of  these  families  are  among  even  of  the  giant  type.  Our  sun,  for 
those  from  which  the  association  be-  example,  would  have  to  impart  a  velocity 
twecn  meteors  and  comets  came  first  to  of  381  miles  per  second  to  a  body  ejected 
be  known.  For  instance,  the  meteors  from  his  interior,  that  that  body  should 
of  November  13-14  (the  Leonides)  are  pass  away  from  his  control  forever.  But 
associated  with  a  comet  depending  on  the  sun  possesses  the  required  power, 
the  orbit  of  Uranus  ;  and  the  meteors  of  His  mass,  and  therefore  his  might,  ex- 
November  27-38  are  associated  with  a  ceeds  that  of  the  earth  more  Ihan  320,- 
comet  depending  on  the  orbit  of  Jupiter  000  times,  that  even  of  Jupiter  1048 
— Bieia's  famous  comet.  times. 

Of  course  the  members  of  these  comet        We  have  no  means  of  recognizing  by 

families  are  exceedingly  old.     How  old  its  orbital  motion  a  star-expelled  comet 

they  are  we  cannot  tell ;  but  that  they  or  meteor  flight.     But  we  need  not  seek 

are  very  old  indeed  is  shown  by  the  way  for  bodies  to  tell  us  of  expulsion,  ages 

in  which,  while  they  are  unmistakably  on  ages  igo.     The  stars  are  tioio'm  their 

associated  with  the  paths  of  the  several  sunlike  state.     They  must  therefore  be 

(pant  planets,  their  orbits  yet  diverge  far  doing  such  work  iu?w,  if  there  is  any 

enou^  from  those  of  their  respective  truth  in  the  theory  to  which  we  have 

I^anet  parents  to  indicate  hundreds  of  been  led.     Now  there  is  one  of  the  stars 

thous^ds  of  years  of  perturbing  action,  which  is  near  enough  to  be  asked  whether 

onless  indeed  in  some  cases  we  may  sup-  it  really  possesses  and  uses  such  expul- 

pose  that  not  the  slow  perturbing  action  sive  power — our  own  sun.     His  answer 

of  bodies  at  a  distance,  but  the  very  is  unmistakable.  In  1872  and  at  sundry 

active  inBuenceof  someorb  comingvery  times  since,  be  has  been  caught  in  the 

close  to  a  comef  may  have  shifted  the  act  of  ejecting  bodies,  probably  liquid 

comet's  path.     So  many  of  their  orbits  or  solid,  through  the  hydrogen  atmos- 

pasa  through  the  widely  spread  zone  of  phere  around  his  globe,  with  velocities 

asteroids,  that  we  may  very  well  imagine  so  great  that  the  matter  thus  expelled 
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from  his  interior  can  never  return  to  him  (i)  Comets  which  visit  our  system  from 

— the  velocities  ranging  to  450  miles  per  without  were  expelled  millions  of  years 

second  at  the  least.     What  he  is  doing  ago  from  the  interior  of  suns, 

now  he  has  doubtless  done  for  millions,  (a)  Comets  which  belonj;  to  our  system 

nay  for  tens  of  millions,  of  years  in  the  were  mostly  expelled  from  the  interior 

past.  What  he  has  thus  done,  his  fellow-  of  a  giant  planet  in  the  sunlike  state, 

suns  the  stars,  thousands  (if  not  mill-  but  a  small  proportion  may  have  beeD 

ions)  of  millions  in  number,  have  doubt-  captured  from  without, 

less  done  also.  Uncounted  billions  then  (3)  The  comets  of  whose  past  exist- 

of  ejected  meteor  flights  or  comets  must  ence  mete  or- streams  tell  us  were  for  the 

be  travelling  through  interstellar  spaces,  most  part  expelled  from  our  earth  her- 

visiting  system  aftersystem,  flitting  from  self  when  she  was  in  the  sunlike  state. 

Bun  to  sun,  in  periods  to  be  measured  by  but  some  of  the  more  important  were 

millions  of  years-  expelled  from  the  giant  planets,  and  a 

The  answer    then   to  the   question,  few  may  have  been  expelled  from  suns. 

Whence  came  the  comets  ?  would  appear  — Nineteenlh  Century. 
to  be  :— 
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BY   V,    LOVETT   CAMERON, 

At  daylight,  one  morning  in  January,  hand,  sometimes  causinK  rather  a  shock 

1884,  a  smart  schooner  yacht'was  run-  to  European  prejudices, 

ning  down   to   Zanzibar,   and    excited  They  had  decided,  nevertheless,  on 

much  attention  among  the  crew  of  the  testing  the  capabilities  of  his  establish- 

London,  the  British  guard-ship,  and  also  ment  in  preference  to  trespassing  on  the 

on  board  the  British  India  mail  steamer,  hospitality  of  strangers,  and  bad  been 

which  had  just  arrived  from  Aden.     On  busy  overnight   in    getting    everything 

the  poop  of  the  latter  were  two  young  fel-  ready  to  land,  and  were  now  expecting 

lows,  Stevens  and  Richardson,  who  had  a  boat  from  the  shore  to  land  them  and 

come  from  Aden,  where  they  belonged  their  traps. 

to  the  garrison,  on  purpose  to  join  this  "  All  right,   Richardson  ;    that  must 

very  yacht,  the  Pearl,  which  had  called  be  the  Pearl.     Gadenoch  is  punctual  to 

there  some  time  before,  when  Mr.  Bade-  his  time,   though  he  has  run  it  rather 

noch,  the  owner,  had  made  their  ac-  close.     How   well  he  is  handling  her, 

quaintance  and  Rred  them  with  a  desire  but  he  seems  to  be  carrying  on  rather 

to  join  him  in  an  attack  on  the  river-  long  ;  there,  he  is  commencing  to  shorten 

horses  which  abound  in  the  Wami,  Kin-  sail.     I    wish    that    fellow,    Bucket,    or 

gani,    and   other    streams.     They    had  whatever  they  call  him,  would  be  quick 

agreed  to  meet  him  at  Zanzibar  at  this  with  his  boat — I  should  like  to  get  on 

time,  and  had  been  much  disappointed,  board  as  soon  as  he  anchors."  Si^rcely 

on  their  arrival  the  previous  evening,  at  were  the  words  out  of  his  mouth  when  a 

not  hearing  any  news  of  her.     They  had  clumsy  shore-boat  came  alongside,  and 

been  questioning  the  officers  of  the  Lon-  Bucket,  as  he  was  commonly  called  by 

don  as  to  where  they  could  find  quarters  the  English,  came  up  on  deck  and  told 

on  shore,  and  found  that,  besides  the  them  he  was  ready  to  take  them  ashore, 

ever- ho  spit  able  Consulate,  or  on  board  They   asked   the   chief  officer  to  have 

the  London,  the  only  chance  they  had  of  their  baggage  put  in  the  boat,  and  then 

obtaining  bed  and  board  was  under  the  went  down  to  find  the  captain  and  thank 

roof  of  an  eccentric  individual  known  him  for  his  kindness  and  courtesy  dur- 

as  French  Charley,  where  the  accommo-  ing  the  passage  from  Aden, 

dation  was  likely  to  be  queer,  and  who  Whilst  they  are  below  we  may  make 

was  only  famous  in  the  cookery  line  for  the  acquaintance  of  Bucjcet  {which  was 

omelettes,   which,  however  good    they  a  con  uption  of  his  real  name),  who  held 

might  be,  would  be  served  up  on  what-  the  high  and  responsible  post  of  chief 

ever  piece  of  crockery   first   came  to  pilot  to  H.  H.  the  Sultan,  and  also  made 
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what  money  he  could  by  acting  as  bum-  and  to  ask  you  to  fiti  up  the  questions  in 

boatman,  getting  washing  done,  and  in  the  boarding  book." 

various  other  ways  making  himself  use-  "  All  light,  my   lad  ;   just  give  the 

ful  to  the  men  and  officers  of  the  ships  book  to  my  skipper,  and  then  when  you 

that  visited  Zanzibar.     He  had  a  great  get  back  on  board,  get  leave  to  come 

idea  or  his  own  importance,  and  it  was  back  and  have  breakfast  with  us,  and 

a  favoiile  amusement  of  the  midshipmen  put  us  in  the  way  of  getting  a  shot  or 

in  the  men-of-war  to  get  a  rise  out  of  two  at  the  hippos. " 

him  by  chaffing  him  about  a  flogging  he  "Done!     Why,  you  have  that  old 

was  reported  to  have  received  for  play-  blackguard  Bucket  on  board  !     What 

ing  false  when  acting  as  interpreter  on  are  you  doing  here,  Bucket  ?" 

board  the  Lynx  some  years  before.  Bucket  explained  what  had  brought 

By  the  time  Stevens  and  Richardson  him  there,  and  renewed  his  offers  ;  and 

returned   on   deck,  their  baggage  was  Malcolmson  told  Badenoch  he  did  not 

down    in    the    boat  and  the  Pearl  was  think  he  could  do  much  better  than  en- 

Tounding'to  preparatory  to  coming  to  an  gage  him,  but  said  he  would  ask  some 

anchor.  Bucket,  on  the  way  to  the  yacht,  of  the  older  hands  on  board  the  London 

wanted  very  much  to  know  what  she  if  he  was  the  best  man  to  take. 

waa  going  to  do,  and,  seeing  the  white  The  Pearl' s  sails  were  soon  stowed, 

ensign  flying  on  board,  inquired  if  she  and  at  nine  o'clock  the  four  friends  were 

was  a  man-of-war  sent   out  to  assist  in  at  breakfast  together.     Malcolmson  re- 

tbe  suppression  of  the  slave  trade.     On  ported  that  all  were  agreed  that  they 

learning  what  Badenoch's  real  intentions  could  not  do  better  than  engage  Bucket, 

were,  he  proffered  his  services  as  inter-  and  that  he  was  told  that  Dar  es  Salaam, 

preter  and  pilot,  and  said  no  man  could  a  port  on  the  mainland,  a  short  distance 

show  them  better  places  to  find  viboko  to  the  southwatd,  where  the  last  Sulian 

(kiboko,  plural  viboko,  is  the  Suahili  for  had   built    a    palace,    and    intended    to 

hippopotamus),  and  that  any  one  else  make  a  trading  port,  would  be  as  good 

they  might  employ  would  be  quite  use-  a  place  as  any  to  go  to,  and  that  some 

less  in  assisting  them  in  their  search  for  of  the  Londons  and  the  Consul  had  been 

■port.  there  lately  in  the  Sultan's  yacht.  Star, 

They  got  alongside  justaathe^Mr/'f  and  reported   having    had    very  good 

anchor  was  let  go,  and  were  heartily  wet-  sport.     He  advised  his  friends  to  go  on 

corned  by  Badenoch,  and  congratulated  shore,  and  call  at  the  Consulate,  where 

him  on  his  keeping  his  appointment  so  they  would  be  sure  of  a  warm  reception, 

pnnctually  ;  he  laughed,  and  said  it  was  and  where  they  would  get  much  useful 

his  way,  and  that  he  could  have  been  in  advice,  and  most  likely  be  Introduced  to 

before,    only,    having   a    little    time   to  Syud  Burghash,  who  would  recommend 

spare,    he   had   visited   Mombasa    and  them  to  the  authorities  at  any  of  his 

Pemba,  and  would  have   been   in   the  ports  on  the  mainland, 

evening   before   if  the   breeze  had  not  This  advice  was  followed,  and  from 

fallen  after  leaving  the  latter  place.  the  Consul  they  got  many  good  tips,  and 

As  they  were  talking,  the  guard-boat  he  also  procured  them  an  interview  with 

from  the  London  came  alongside,  and  the  Sultan,  who  gave  them  all  necessary 

the  officer  of  the  guard  was  a  lieutenant  papers,  and  placed  his  palace  at  Dar  es 

called  Malcolmson,  who  was  a  neighbor  Salaam  at  their  disposal.     Malcolmson 

of  Badenoch's  in  Scotland.     "  Why,  old  was  also  able  to  get  leave  from  his  cap- 

toan,  who  would  have  thought  of  seeing  tain  to  accompany  them  ;  and  early  the 

you    here  ?    I    thought  you    were    on  next  morning  the  Pearl  got  away,  and, 

board  the  Glasgow  f '  with  a  fair  wind  down  the  lovely  Zanzi- 

"  So  I  was  unlil  a  week  ago,  but  one  barchannel,  was  able  to  be  safely  moored 
of  the  fellows  in  the  London  wished  to  in  Dar  es  Salaam  by  four  in  the  after- 
exchange,  and,  as  he  offered  me  a  good  noon,  Bucket  having  piloted  her  in 
consideration  to  do  so,  I  agreed,  and  through  the  narrow  entrance  very  suc- 
have  now  belonged  to  her  ten  days  ;  the  cessfully. 

flagship  sailed  a  week  ago.     I  am  now.  He  now  advised  them,  if  they  wanted 

as  officer  of  the  guard,  to  offer  you  all  to  get  a  chance  that  evening,  to  land  and 

the  assistance,  &c.,  you  may  require,  station  themselves  at  the  places  where 
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the  hippos  were  in  the  habit  of  landing 
in  order  to  feed,  and  then  they  might 
get  a.  chance  ;  and  if  one  was  kilted, 
they  would  hare  no  difficulty  in  getting 
the  carcase ;  and  that  the  runs  of  the 
animals  could  be  pointed  out  by  some  of 
the  men  who  were  now  coming  oS  in  a 
boat  from  the  Sultan's  palace. 

This  plan  of  action  was  agreed  upon, 
and  just  before  sunset  the  four  sports- 
men were  landed  and  took  up  their  posts 
at  different  spots  where  there  were 
tracks  which  showed  that  the  hippos 
were  in  the  habit  of  coming  ashore. 
Bucket  having  previously  gone  to  the 
different  owners  of  plantations  to  ar- 
range with  them  that  they  should  not 
use  their  usual  means  of  frightenio);  the 
beasts  from  landing-  Each  of  our  sports- 
men was  accompanied  by  one  of  tbe 
crew  of  the  yacht  to  carry  a  second  rifle, 
and  by  a  couple  of  natives,  and  they  all 
agreed  about  the  directions  in  which 
they  should  fire  so  as  to  avoid  all  chance 
of  accidents.  Malcolmson,  as  he  said 
he  would  have  many  opportunities  dur- 
ing his  period  of  service  in  the  London^ 
took  up  his  post  on  a  point  near  the 
yacht  where  there  was  less  chance  than 
those  selected  for  the  others  of  the  ani- 
mals coming,  and  the  other  three  dis- 
tributed themselves  along  the  bank  at 
points  about  four  or  five  hundred  yards 
apart.  As  Badenoch  was  the  only  one 
of  the  others  who  had  any  success,  we 
will  follow  his  proceedings  with  most 
care.  On  landing  he  found  a  regular 
break  in  the  river  bank,  where  there 
were  evident  traces  that  it  had  been  used 
the  night  before,  footprints  and  other 
traces  of  the  game  they  were  in  search 
of  being  fresh  and  numerous.  Bucket, 
who  attached  himself  to  him  as  the 
bwana  kubwa  (or  great  master)  of  the 
party,  pointed  out  some  trees  close  by 
and  to  leeward,  where  they  might  con- 
ceal themselves  so  that  they  should  be 
neither  seen  nor  smelt,  and  be  about 
twenty  yards  from  the  run  they  were 
watching.  As  the  sun  set  and  darkness 
came  on,  everything  became  quiet  ex- 
cept for  the  sound  of  an  occasional  snort 
of  some  old  hippo  in  the  centre  of  the 
stream,  and  for  over  an  hour  there  was 
no  sign  of  any  approaching  the  shore. 
When  the  sounds  of  their  blowing  drew 
closer  to  the  shore,  and  Bucket,  who 
was     watching     through     Badenoch's 


glasses,  caught  sight  of  the  dim  outlines 
of  three  or  four  beasts  on  a  mudbank 
about  forty  or  fifty  yards  from  Iheir  sta- 
tion, be  told  Badenoch  to  be  ready  and 
keep  as  quiet  as  possible,  as  they  would 
be  coming  immediately.  Badenoch, 
who  thought  it  damp  and  cold,  took  a 
nip  of  whiskey  and  then  got  himself  into 
position  with  his  rifle,  ready  to  be  able 
to  fire  as  soon  as  one  was  fairly  on  dry 
land,  Bucket  impressing  on  him  the 
necessity  of  perfect  quiet  and  not  firing 
until  he  was  perfectly  sure  of  his  aim. 
The  huge  beasts  could  be  heard  distinct- 
ly splashing  atid  slipping  as  they  drew 
near,  and  the  dim  form  of  one  was  just 
drawing  clear  of  the  bank  when  two 
shots  rang  out  from  the  stations  of 
Stevens  and  Richardson,  and  then  the 
sound  of  blowing  and  rushing  as  the 
hippos  stampeded  back  into  the  river, 
Badenoch  jumped  to  his  feet  and  would 
have  fired  at  their  retreating  forms  had 
not  Bucket  prevented  him. 

"  Only  frightened,  master ;  no  go  far. 
Vou  fire  now,  no  comeback.  Wait  little 
bit,  come  again." 

Evidently  the  shots  had  had  no  effect, 
as  the  signal  agreed  upon  in  case  of  suc- 
cess was  not  made  by  either  of  his 
friends.  The  hippos  which  had  come 
to  his  station,  though  startled,  were  evi- 
dently not  seriously  frightened,  as  in  a 
few  minutes  they  returned  to  the  mud- 
bank  where  they  had  been  first  seen, 
and,  after  some  apparent  consul tati on, 
seemed  to  decide  upon  landing  again. 
All  remained  perfectly  still,  and  in  half 
an  hour  from  the  time  that  the  shots 
had  been  fired  Badenoch  again  saw  the 
creatures  landing.  Bucket,  who  re- 
mained close  by  when  the  first  came 
past,  restrained  him  from  firing,  and 
said,  "  Wait,  Bwana ;  three  small,  one 
big,  all  same  elephant  come  last."  Bade- 
noch, with  his  heart  beating  and  his  rifle 
ready,  followed  Bucket's  advice,  and  let 
three  pass  by.  "  Now  he  come,  Sahib  : 
you  shoot  one,  two,  quick  into  him,  an 
if  he  no  kin,  take  Other  gun  and  fire 
more."  Sure  enough,  a  huge  monster 
came  up  the  bank  and  paused  two  nr 
three  times,  as  if  suspecting  danger,  and 
snorted  and  blew  ;  once  he  seemed  as  if 
going  to  turn  back,  but  Badenoch  re- 
strained himself  until  he  was  well  away 
from  the  bank,  when  he  turned  so  as 
pass  inside  where  Badenoch  was  kneel- 
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ing.   and  came  broadside  on  to  him.  down  into  the  muddy  foreshore,  lo  as 

"  Fire,    master !   shoot !  Piga^  piga  /' '  not  to  detain  them  when  they  came,  and 

(shoot,  shoot !)  yelled  Bucket,  and  the  as  they  passed  he  fired  his  rille  to  attract 

double-barrelled  ten  gave  two  reports  in  their  attention  ;  as  he  fired,  what  he  had 

quick  succession.     Badenoch,  as  he  re-  supposed  to  be  a  mass  of  mud,  and  on 

covered  from  the  heavy  recoil,  saw  his  which  he  was  just  going  to  step,  moved, 

shots  had  taken  effect,  but  the  quarry,  and  proved  to  be  a  hippopotamus,  which 

though   he  had  fallen,  was  recovering  had  been  lying  there,  and  which  as  it 

himself-      Snatching    his    second    rifle  got   up  nearly  knocked  him  over  ;  in- 

from  the  holder,  he  waited  for  another  deed,  it  was  so  close  to  him  that  he 

chance,  when  the  big  beast,  though  evi-  actually  touched  it  with  his  hand.     Un- 

dently  hard  hit,  and  grunting  and  roar-  luckily,  his  rifle  was  a  single -bar  relied 

ing,  came  charging  at  them  ;  Badenoch  muz cle- loading  eight,  which  the  Consul 

had  enough  to  do  to  get  clear,  whilst  his  had  tent  him,  and  he  therefore  had  no 

native  following,  including  the  redoubt-  chance  to  fire  at  the  animal,  but,  luckily 

able  Bucket,  skedaddled  in  double-quick  for  him,    the   beast   seemed    as   much 

time.  "  Here,  Smith,"  to  the  man  from  startled  as  he  was,  and  blundered  into 

the  yacht,   "  load  quick,  and  we  will  the  water  without  stopping  to  consider 

both  fire!"     "Ay,   ay,  sir!"  and  all  what  had  distuibed  his  rest. 

four  barrels  were  poured  into  the  ani-  They  were  soon  on  board,  and  after 

mat's  side  just  behind  the  shoulder  at  a  changing  their  clothes  and  having  their 

distance  of  atxint  six  yards.     This  dis-  supper,   baccy  and    pipes,   with    some 

charge  brought  him  down  again,   and,  brandies    and    sodas,    were    discussed 

though  he  groaned  and  struggled  for  a  nndcr  the  awnings,  and  plans  made  for 

few  minutes,  proved  enough  to  settle  the  next  day's  campaign.     Whilst  they 

him.     The  other  three  came    rushing  were  talking,  Malcolmson  remarked  that 

down  to  the  river,  and  were  heard  splash-  the  Pearl  had  two  whalers,  which  seemed 

ing  away  into  safety,  and  Bucket  and  heavier  than  the  boats  usually  carried  by 

the  natives  came  hack  to  view  the  big  a  yacht  of  her  size,  and  Stevens  and 

animal,  which  proved  to  be  an  excep-  Richardson  said  they  had  not  noticed 

tionally  large  bull,  with  very  fine  tusks,  them    when   the  Pearl  was  at  Aden. 

A  blue  light  was  fired  as  a  signal  of  sue-  "  Why,  no,"  said  Badenoch  ;  "  I  had 

cess,  and  a  boat  from  the  yacht  and  all  not  got  them  then,  but  at  the  Seychelles, 

the  party,  save  Malcolmson,  were  soon  where  I  was  for  about  a  fortnight,  I  met 

on  the  spot-     Malcolmson's  people  said  an  American  whaler  who  had  put   in 

he  had  heard  viboko  blowing  and  snort-  there  to  get  fruit  and  vegetables  before 

ing  close  to  him,  and  that  he  would  wait  starting  for  New  Bedford,  as  she  was 

for  the  chance  of  one  coming  ashore  be-  full  up,  and  I  bought  these  two  boats, 

fore  the  boat  pasted  on  the  way  back  with  their  harpoons,  lines,  and  all  their 

to  the  yacht,  and  they  could  put  in  at  '  fittings,  on  the  chance  of  having  some 

the  point  and  pick  him  up-  amusement  out  of  them  ;  and  as  none 

A  fire  was  lit,  and  arrangements  made  of  my  crew  understood  harpooning,   I 

for  some  of  the  Dar  es  Salaam  people  to  engaged  one  of  the  men  of  the  whaler, 

watch  by  the  body  for  the  night,  and  to  Jabez  White,  of  Massachusetts,  to  come 

commence  to  cut  it  up  in  the  morning,  with  me  ;    and  since  then,  though  we 

and  the  sportsmen  and  Bucket  got  into  haven't  been  whaling,  he  has  on  all  op- 

the   boat  to  go  on  board  the  Pearl;  portunities  been  drilling  my  men  in  the 

going  down  the  stream  the  tide  was  run-  way  to  manage  them,  and  he  says  that 

ning  fast,  and  they,  misjudging  the  dis-  they  are  as  good  as  can  be  expected  for 

tance,    had  passed  where    Malcolmson  men  who  have  never  had  experience." 

was  stationed,  when  they  were  recalled  "By  Jove,  that's  capital!"  said  Mal- 

by  his  firing,  and  then  heard  him  shout-  colmson  ;  "  we  might  have  capital  fun  to- 

ing  for  them  to  come  to  him.     On  arriv-  morrow  in  harpooning  a  hippo.*    What 

ing  where  he  was,  they  found  him  right  do  you   say  ?    Let's  have  Bucket  and 

down  on  the  muddy  foreshore,  and  half  jabez  aft,  and  see  what  they  think  of  it. 

laughing  at  something;  on  making  in-  I'm  t  good  haudwith  asteeroar,  having 

quiries,  he  told  them  that,  hearing  the  done  a  lot  of  surf  work-" 

boat  coming  down,  he  had  come  right  Stevens  and  Richardson  thought  that 
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they  would  piefer  shooting  the  animals  or  twice  had  harpooned  a  porpoise, 
from  a  boat,  as  being  less  tisky,  but  came  easy  to  him.  Badenoch  had  al- 
Badenoch  welcomed  the  idea  cordially,  ready  had  lessons  in  the  ait.  After 
Jabez  and  Bucket  were  sent  for ;  and  about  half  an  hour,  during  which  time 
the  former,  when  the  idea  was  proposed,  they  heard  firing  from  up  the  river, 
said,  "  Waal,  I  never  calculated  to  put  showing  that  the  soldiers  were  having  a 
the  irons  into  a  four-footed  critter  ;  but  good  time,  the  welcome  hail  came  from 
as  these  niggers  tell  me  the  animals  has  their  took-out  of  "  Viboko  vying!,  tele, 
blubber  for  all  the  world  like  a  whale,  I  tele!"  (Many  hippopotami,  plenty, 
should  like  to  try  if  a  good  Salem  har-  plenty  !)  And  sure  enough,  there  was 
poon  and  manilla  line  can  do  for  them  a  regular  herd  coming  down  stream, 
what  they  have  done  for  many  a  fish."  blowing  often  and  in  rapid  motion. 
Bucket  said  that  the  hippos  were  often  "Jump  in,  Malcolmson  !  While,  get 
speared  on  shore  by  the  natives,  but  he  in  the  bows  !"  cried  Badenoch,  who 
had  never  seen  it  done  from  a  boat  or  himself  took  a  passenger's  berth  in  the 
canoe,  and  thought  it  would  be  very  stern  sheets.  "  Now,  White,  mind  ; 
dangerous.  It  was  soon  settled  that  you  won't  get  home  with  the  harpoon  if 
Bucket,  with  Stevens  and  Richardson,  you  strike  one  on  the  head  ;  get  well  on 
should  take  one  whaler  and  try  their  luck  his  back  or  flank."  "I  guess  my  iron 
at  shooting,  whilst  Badenoch  and  Mai-  will  get  home,  and  I'll  strike  as  sure  as 
colmson,  with  Jabez  as  harpooner,  ever  I  struck  a  right  whale.  Pull  light- 
should  try  the  new  plan  in  the  other.  ly,  men,  and  obey  orders  smartly." 

'  ■  Well,  early  to  bed  and  early  to  rise, "  The  boat  soon  drew  near  to  the  hippos, 
said  Badenoch.  "  We  will  have  cAoia  which  were  coining  down  stream,  evi- 
hasree  (early  breakfast)  at  six  to-morrow  dently  in  some  commotion  ;  right  out 
morning,  and  at  seven  we  will  start,  in  the  centre  was  seen  occasionally  the 
You  gunners,  go  up  as  far  as  you  can,  head  of  one  which  promised  to  be  even 
whilst  we  stop  down  here,  where  we  larger  than  the  bull  shot  the  night  be- 
have more  room."  Good-nights  were  fore,  and  for  him  Malcolmson  steered, 
exchanged,  and  all  were  soon  asleep.  White  in   the  bows,  with  his  harpoon 

At  six  the  next  morning,  after  a  ready  poised,  watching  him  keenly, 
plunge  overboard,  our  fiiends  were  all  "Why,  the  tarnal  critter  means  mis- 
ready  for  their  co£fee  and  toast,  and  chief,  and  is  coming  for  us  right  straight ! 
Jabez  White  busily  engaged  in  seeing  he's  like  a  gallied  whale — don't  care 
his  harpoon  and  lances  sharp  and  in  what  he  does.  Starn  all,  men  !  Pull 
good  order,  and  the  lines  properly  coiled  hard  round  to  starboard,  Mr.  Malcolm- 
in  the  tubs  clear  for  running  and  free  son."  The  men  backed,  and  Malcolm- 
from  kinks.  When  he  saw-  Badenoch's  son  swung  the  boat  round,  and  they  just 
servant  putting  two  rifles  in  the  stern-  avoided  a  charge  which  the  hippo  made 
sheets,  he  came  and  said,  "  Beg  your  straight  at  them,  and  were  watching  for 
pardon.  Captain,  but  it  seems  to  me  his  next  rise  when  they  felt  themselves 
kinder  unhandsome  for  you  to  use  lead  lifted  nearly  out  of  the  water  as  he 
and  steel ;  the  two  military  gentlemen  bumped  up  under  the  boat ;  luckily  he 
^may  like  muskets,  but  to  sailors  there  is  did  not  capsize  them,  and  the  whaler 
nothing  like  the  harpoon  and  lance  ;  and  slid  down  rocking  violently  into  the 
once  we  get  fast  to  a  bull  like  yon  you  water  without  giving  White  a  chance 
shot  last  night,  I  can  promise  you  you'll  with  the  harpoon,  although  Badenoch 
have  rare  sport,  and  I  sorter  guess  you  managed  to  plant  a  lance  in  him  which 
may  be  glad  to  learn  how  to  use  a  lance."  he  left  sticking  up  in  his  Etern  like  an 

When  the  gunners  had  started,   the  ensign  staff.     "  Never  use  a  lance  be- 

otheis  had  their  boat  manned,  and  a  fore    you're    fast !"    shouted    White, 

native  sent  to  the  masthead  to  look  out  "  Look,  men,  he's  coming  at  us  again  !" 

for  the  %rst  sign  of  a  kiboko  blowing  in  This  time,  as  he  charged,  Malcolmson, 

the  lower  part  of  the  stream.     Whilst  guided  by  the  staff  of  the  lance,  managed 

waiting,  Jabez  White  employed  the  time  to  avoid  him,  and  also  to  pass  so  close 

in  teaching  Malcolmson  how  to  hold  and  alongside  that  White  got  the  harpoon 

use  a  lance,  which,  as  he  had  been  in  well  home  into  his  flank.  "  Guess  we're 

the  habit  of  using  the  grains,  and  once  fast  i     Now  water  on  the  line  ;    he's 
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sunlight,   I  edged  gingeily  along  upon  advance  was  impossible  ;  between  them 

my  back  until }  found  an  easier  spot,  and  the  timber  there  was  clearly  no  room 

and  there  I  settled  myself.     I  debated  for  passage.  Just  where  I  lay  theswinf;- 

for  a  while  upon  the  virtues  of  our  young  ing  bell  cleared  me,  and  there  till  the 

Queen  and  the  conduct  of  Sir  Robert,  ringing  was  over  and  the  bells  once  more 

weighed  the  Vicar's  last  sermon  on  the  hitched  up  askew  and  wide  of  the  beam, 

inhabitants  of  the  ark  and  their  types,  I  must  needs  remain. 

reprobated  the  scoffs  which   Welt  the  By  now  the  sun  was  off  the  tower,  and 

Chartist  cobbler  aimed  at  it ;  wondered  through   the    louvres   I  could    see    in 

why  the  taxes  were  so  high,  and  wished  glimpses  between  the  swaying  bells  the 

the  Ministry  at  perdition,  and  so  arrived  glow   of   the   evening    sky.     Upon    the 

at  a  very  composed  and  benignant  frame  olive  green  a  wreath  of  golden  vapor 

of  mind.     But  I  thought  they  were  very  hung  light  and  feathery  ;   the  evening 

long  in  ringing  the  bells  at  Thotesby.  star  gleamed  jewel-like  upon  the  fore- 

Whish  !  whish  !  whish  !  clang  !  clang  !!  head  of  the  coming  night.     The  swift, 

clang  !!!  clang  I!!!  clang  !!!!!     I  thought  hardy  and  fearless  of  the  uproar,  hawked 

it  was  the  Day  of  Judgment  or  the  day  the  Bies  up  and  down,  cutting  sharp  arcs 

after,  opened  my  heavy  eyes  and  was  across  the  windows,  and  here  and  there 

starting  up  when  I  sank  back  and  stiff-  the  devious  wayward  flight   of  a   bat, 

ened  out  like  a  corpse-     There  I  saw  in  blackened  the  sky.     I  think  there  was  a 

the  gloom,  a  great  cavern  of  darkness  night  breeze    blowing    sharply    off    the 

widen  and  swoop  down  over  me,  and  moor,    for    the    wind,   churned    by    the 

Great  Barttemy,  our  tenor  bell,  brushed  bells,  dragged  into   fitful  eddies  in  the 

over  my  prostrate  body,  his  great 'clapper  damp  tower  chamber  as  the  sun-heated 

swinging  like  the  tongae  between  Behe-  walls  cooled  irregularly,  blew  wet  upon 

moth's  jaws,  and  as  he  reached  the  end  me  in   gusts  a  perfect  gale.     Over  my 

of  his  swing  he  clanged  out  a  dizzy  and  head  Bartlemy's  mouth  was  perpetually 

appalling   boom   at   my   very    ears.     A  opening  and  shutting,  and  he  swept  aside 

plague  on  my  carelessness!     Our  bells  only  to  discloseavistaofneighborgiants 

are  so  hung  that  when  not  in  use,  they  cutting  inexorable  curves  to  right  and 

are  locked  slightly  atilt,  and  do  not  de-  left,   barring  all  escape  and  gathering 

pend  to  the  lowest  point  of  their  sweep,  momentum   with   the   minutes,   till  the 

The  stay  on  which  I  was  resting  they  tower  swayed  bodily  to  right  and  left 

clear  by  but  a  few  inches,  and  I,  my  eyes  with  every  peal,  and   my  timber  beam 

closed  against  the  sun,  had  edged  fur-  thrilled,  and  quivered,  and  buckled  up 

ther  and  further  out,  not  observing  their  and    down    like   an    unruly   race-horse. 

position,  till  I  lay  just  where  the  course  The  tearing  turbulent  wind  snatched  me 

of  the  tenor  crossed  the  beam.     There,  on   either  side  tumultuously,   and  the 

lulled  by  the  heat  and  the  hum,  I  had  jarring  and  upheaved  dance  of  stone  and 

fallen  asleep,  and  while  I  lay  supine,  timber  in  the  fabric  threatened  each  in- 

•  the  day  had  waned,  and  Thoresby  bells  slant  to  hurl  me  like  a  pebble  from  a 

had  rung,  and  the  Queen  had  come  and  sling  into  the  gloomy  abyss  below.     To 

gone,  and  the  ringers  had  left  the  pro-  preserve  myself  from  this  ray  most  in- 

ceasion   for  the   belfry,    unhitched  the  stant  jeopardy,  and  escape  the  sick  gid- 

bclls,  and  begun  their  peal.  diness  of  terror  which  the  unchanging 

It  was  the  first  swish  of  the  bells  sweep-  menace  of  the  swinging  bells  drove  deep 

1    ing  through  the  air  that  woke  me,  their  into  my  heart,  I   gingerly,  and   with  an 

t    first  raucous  clang  that  completed  my  eye  over  my  shoulder  for  Bartlemy  the 

t  awakening ;  and  now  there  1  lay,  a  pris-  pursuing  fiend,  turned  over  on  my  breast 

t  oner,  not  daring  to  stir  an  inch,  timing  and  hugged  the  beam  with  the  grip  of 

I  my  breath  to  the  beat  of  the  bells  lest  a  my  knees  and  extended  arms. 

I  fuller  inflation  of  my  chest  as  Bartlemy  Hitherto  in  my  more  imminent  trouble 

t  passed  over  me  should  bring  me  in  con-  I  had  not  so  much  noticed  the  uproar  of 

i  tact  with  his  lip  and  I  be  brushed  from  the  bells.     True  that  the  tenor  roared 

t  my  beam  like  a  fly.     Peter  and   Paul,  in  his  great  voice  not  ten  feet  from  my 

i  the  next  two  bells,  hung  on  Bartlemy's  ear,  that   the  treble   bells  cried  shrilly 

1:  either  hand  and  shaved  my  stay  even  overhead,  and  Peter  and  Paul  bawled 

more  closely.     My  retreat  was  cut  off  ;  and  bellowed  a  sonorous  harmony  ;  the 
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arched  roof  and  quivering  walls  rever-  launched  my  other  boot,  sole  down- 
berated  the  sound  and  hurled  it  out  over  wards.  Still  that  inferpal  tumult  beat 
my  body  through  the  louvres  inio  the  and  battered  down  upon  me,  "  Curse  on 
night.  The  tower  having  neither  floors  the  oafs,"  I  screamed  inaudibly,  "  they 
nor  joists  to  break  the  waves,  vibrated  are  drunk,  drunk,  the  sols  !"  and  I  lay 
and  redoubled  the  din  like  a  sounding  on  my  belly  and  Ifft  off  to  clutch  the 
boatd.  Yet  while  each  spring  of  my  log  and  wailed  like  a  newborn  child, 
beam  was  lifting  me  inches  toward  the  How  long  I  remained  thus  spent  and 
descending  bell,  and  those  awful  circu-  unmanned  I  know  not ;  but  the  love  of 
lar  orifices  were  dizzily  swooping  over  life  is  strong,  and  presently,  when  the 
me  like  birds  of  prey,  their  mere  din  light  was  now  well  nigh  faded  out  of  the 
was  the  least  of  my  troubles.  But  now  sky,  a  new  device  was  born  in  my  brain, 
the  ringers  began  to  lire  the  bells,  and  "  The  second  boot  as  the  first,"  I  said 
the  volleys  discharged  over  my  head  like  to  myself,  "  fell  on  its  soft  upper  side 
a  million  of  anvils  rattling  to  the  sledge,  and  bounded  off.  No  wonder  they  did 
beat  into  my  brain  with  a  fierce,  remorse-  not  hear  it.  This  will  fall  wilh  a  more 
less  tyranny.  They  began  to  ring,  what  piercing  crack  ;  it  may  even  break  a  way 
at  its  third  bell  I  noted  with  a  prescient  through  some  rotten  spot  in  the  boards," 
and  appalling  plunge  into  the  pit  of  de-  and  detaching  my  watch  from  its  chain, 
spair,  a  Triple  Grandsire  Major  set  of  with  a  beating  heart  and  all  my  last 
changes.  These  things  take  hours  to  remnants  of  strength  and  nerve  mustered 
execute,  and  our  conceited  pedants  of  and  hanging  on  the  cast,  I  poised  it  a 
ringers  bate  not  a  jot  of  them.  And  moment,  opened  my  fingers  and  it  van- 
how  long  would  my  shaken  nerves  and  ished. 

tortured  muscles  hold  out  ?  There  was  a  moment's  suspense  and 

Minute  by  minute  I  lay  there  sicker  then  all  was  still.     The  awful  racket  in 

and  sicker  and  more  and  more  unstrung,  which  my  torn  and  harassed  btain  had 

In  the  voices  of  the  bells  and  the  shrill  reeled  and  crouched  as  it  seemed  through 

yelling   of   the    wind,    I    heard   all    the  such  interminable  ages,  suddenly  ceased. 

demons  of  the  pit  shrieking  in  ray  ear.  Warm  tears  gushed  from  my  eyes  and 

"  Let  go  !  Let  go  !"   Ceaseless,  endless,  lay  glittering  in  the  gloom  in  great  drops 

only  more  monotonous  for  its  measured  on   the  beam,  and   there  I  lay  panling 

variety,  came  that  series  of  metallic  ex-  and  whispering,  so  outworn  and  feeble 

plosions,  bursting  through  the  whirlpool  that  even  in  that  great  silence  I  did  not 

of  ringing  resonance,  the  debris  of  each  hear   my    own    words,    "  Thank    Uod  ! 

note  as  it  died,  and  knocking,  knocking  Thank  God  !  my  prayer  is  heard." 
upon  my  skull  with  veritable  and  ago-        But  still  Ihe  tower  jerked  and  swayed, 

nizing  blows.  I  felt  my  reason  totter,  and  and  the  wind  blew  gusty  and  chill.     ' '  I 

to  save  myself  tried  by  reflection  to  win  will  get  lo  the  ladders  and  go  down  to 

at  least  a  few  moments  of  respite  from  meet  them,"  thought  I,  "  perhaps  Ihcy 

madness.     I  shouted  with  all  the  force  are  gone  for  a  rope,"  and  turning  over* 

of  my  throat,  but  for  all  my  effort  could  I  half  rose  to  my  feet.     Great  God  in 

hear  not  a  sound  of  it.     "If  I  cannot  heaven!  I  fell  flat  again,  not  by  a  hair's- 

hear  myself,"  said  I,  "how  shall  they  breadth  too  soon  ;  the  great  bells  were 

hear  me  in  the  belfry?     Yet  hear  me  still  beating    and    bellowing,   jangling, 

they   must,"    and    I    strained    my   eyes  swinging  and  quivering  over  my  head 

through  the  gloom.     Then  an  expedient  without  any  pause  just  as  before  ;  and  I 

occurred  to  me,  and  a  spark  of  hope  — I  heard  not  a  sound  of  it,  nor  shall  I 

kindled  in  my  darkness  and  blazed  up  ever  hear  again  for  evermore  till  I  hear 

like  a  wisp  of  straw  in  a  wind.     Slowly  the  trumpet  of  the  Judgment  Angel. 
and  painfully  I  got  off  one  of  my  heavy         There   then    I    lay    a   space    longer, 

boots  and  then  the  other,  and  dropped  whether  mihutes  or  hours  I  knew  not, 

the  first  on  to  the  belfry  ceiling  so  far  for  time  was  for  me  no  longer  ;  and  half 

below.     The  bells  rang  on  ;  my  young  in  a  trance  of  exhaustion,  half  in  a  stupor 

hope   paled   and    flickered.     "  Perhaps  of  despair,  I  lay  all  along,  and  glared 

the  boot  fell  on  the  upper  side  ;  I  must  hopeless  into  the  vault.     But  I  knew  by 

make  the   heel   strike    first,"   I   said  :  the  pulsing  of  my  perch  that  the  fierce 

"  they  will  hear  that ;"  and  carefully  I  ringing  of  the  bells  slillwasansweredby 
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the  quivering  and  jar  of  Ihc  walls  and  caught  sight  of  the  nearest  of  the  beli- 
ef my  beam.  Some  hidden  lav  of  the  ropes,  runoing  down  a  quivering  silver 
construction  of  the  building  caused  my  cord  and  losing  itself  in  ihe  solid  night 
beam  to  reach  its  lowest  point  of  vibra-  below.  It  rose  and  fell  as  the  brawny 
lion,  just  as  Eartlemy  swept  over  it,  and  ringer's  arms  pulled  it.  I  looked  aloft 
when  he  was  inverted  at  the  limit  of  hts  and  saw  it  was  Catherine's,  the  second 
swing,  then  it  was  that  the  stay  humped  bell's  rope,  and  the  ringer  of  Catherine 
itself  to  its  highest.  This  motion  had  I  knew  was  Roger,  my  second  son.  I 
saved  my  life,  else  I  must  have  been  cut  think  that  gave  me  hope,  and  indeed 
ofF  into  (he  void  a  mere  shattered  heap  my  peril  was  now  so  near,  that  delay 
with  the  first  descent  of  the  bell.  And  and  design  would  in  a  moment  more  be 
ret  why  should  I  have  clung  to  life  P  at  my  luin.  My  coat  was  torn  to  shreds, 
that  moment  I  had  as  lieve  have  died,  and  a  hot  furrow  was  being  seared 
But  still  the  buckling  of  the  stay  raised  deeper  and  deeper  in  my  shoulder  with 
me  up  and  down,  and  mechanically  my  every  stroke.  Slowly,  and  crouching 
despairing  fingers  clutched  it  as  a  Strang-  as  close  as  a  lizard,  I  writhed  along  the 
ler  gripes  his  victim.  beam.     But  in  this  way  I  could  make 

Suddenly  something  touched  me  on  but  little  progress,  for  before  my  body 

the  back  ;  then  again  a  finger  seemed  to  was  clear  of  the  pursuing  pendulum  of 

be  lightly  drawn  a  fraction  of  an  inch  Barllemy's    clapper,    the   way    was   cut 

across  me.     I  cowtred  lower  and  lower  across  by  the  steady  sweep  of  his  neigh- 

at  this  new  terror,  and  did  not  feel  it  a  bor  bell,  and  between  that  and  the  beam 

third    time.     No  !    there    it    is    again  ;  was  no  hope  of  a  passage  for  me.     I 

rhythmically,  evenly,  inexorably  laying  dropped  over  the  side,  and  clinging  with 

itself  upon  me  again  and  again,  as  if  the  feet  and  hands  to  the  underside  of  the 

angel  of  death  himself  were  marking  me  beam,  wormed  painfully   along.     I    felt 

for  destruction.    At  each  touch  I  thought  the  blood  buzzing  in  my  head,  and  my 

it  fell  more  heavily,  nor  could  I  any  long-  eyeballs  swelled  almost  to  bursting  ;  (he 

er  shrink  away  from  that  strange,  ghostly  muscles   stood  out  upon   my  legs  and 

hand.     Then  I  suddenly  felt  it  hot  as  arms  like  cordage,  but  I  knew  that  the 

well  as    heavy,  hot  as  a  hand  of  fire,  time  I  could  thus  hang  must  be  counted 

The  new  horror  cast  out  the  old,  and  all  by  moments,     I  crossed  one  leg  over  the 

my  wits  bent  themselves  in  the  darkness  slay  and    gained    some  rest,  though   at 

npon  that  one  weird  visitation.     Ha  !  I  every  swing  the  bell's  edge  cut  and  cut 

had  it.     The  hours  of  ringing  had  heated  into  the  thigh  ;  but  that  was  no  time  to 

Bartlemy,  and   the  clapper  of  the  bell  think  of  such  things  ;  and  then  in  the 

was  lengthening.     Thousands  of  strokts  moonlight  I  saw  one,  and  one  only,  des- 

of  iron  on  iron  had  made  that  tongue  so  perate  way  of  escape.     If  I  could  throw 

hot  that  it  bad  expanded  by  little  and  myself  on  to  the  stay  in  the  very  instant 

little,  until  now  it  reached  down  across  when  the  two  bells  that  crossed  it  just 

my  little  margin  of  safety,  and  his — Bar-  above  me  were  swinging  away  in  oppo- 

tlemy's — was  the  finger  that  touched  me  site  directions,  then  before  they  returned 

so   rhythmically,    pressing    heavier   and  I  might  poise  myself,  and    leaping  out 

heavier  as  it  reached  further  and  further  into  space,  clutch  my  son's  bell  rope, 

down,  and  in  very  truth  the  hand  was  and  sliding  down  so  reach  firm  footing 

the  hand  of  death.     And  death  looked  below,     It  was  a  gambler's  last  throw, 

me  straight  in  the  eyes  remorseless  and  and  the  odds  were  terrible.    From  such  a 

nncomproroising.     Unless  heaven  inter-  feat,  requiring  the  nicest  balance  of  eye 

vencd   to   help   me,  my  life  was  to  be  and  limb,  the  most  instant  obedience  of 

measured  by  minutes,  and  I  was  to  die  the  muscle  to  the  will,  the  fullest  force  of 

by  inches.  body  and  coolest  decision  of  mind,  even 

Perhaps  heaven  did  help  me  ;  for  now  a  gymnast,  trained  and  untired,  might 
over  Ihe  shoulder  of  one  of  the  higher  shrink.  And  how  was  I,  deafened  and 
bells,  by  which  it  still  suffered  momen-  dazed,  limp  and  quivering,  nerveless  and 
tary  eclipses,  the  moon  began  to  shine  io  unstrung,  to  make  that  desperate  advent- 
on  me  through  the  louvres.  And  as  I  ure  ?  And  what  was  the  penalty  of  fail- 
gazed  about  for  help  in  the  new  light  ure  ?  To  be  nipped  and  ground  between 
with  fevered  and  fear-stricken  eyes,   I  the  returning  bells  and   be  dropped  a 
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lifeless  carcase,  or  leaping,  to  miss  my  burning  and  tearing  them,  and  then  my 

hold,  and  falling  endlong,  to  be  dashed  feet  touched  the  planks  below  and  I  was 

against  the  unseen  platform  far  below.  safe.     I  stumbled  and  tottered  to  the 

But  in  such  a  match  men  do  not  count  ladder,  and  almost  fell  into  the  belfry 

the  odds  or  stop  to  haggle  about  the  below.     The  Triple  Grandsire    Major 

stakes    with    Death.     I    fixed   my   eyes  was  just  at  an  end,  and  the  singers  as 

upon  the  bells,   and  counted  and   re-  they  dropped  their  ropes  were  clusteriag 

counted  their  sweeps  till  the  pulsation  round  my   son  Roger.     He  lifted   his 

was  burnt  into  my  brain.     Then  boldly,  hand,  and  his  lips  moved,  and  1  saw  by 

yet  without  haste,  I  cast  myself  on  to  their  motion  that  he  cried,  "  God  save 

the   upper  surface   of    the  beam,    rose  the    Queen."     The    yokels    were    not 

deftly  to  my  feet,  poised  myself  as  it  prompt  to  lake  him  up.     I  reeled  into 

switched,  and  fastened  my  gaze  not  on  their  midst,   and  lifting  my  hand  too, 

the  bells  but  on  the  rope.     As  the  rope  croaked  like  a  voice  from  the  tomb, 

rose  to  its  topmost  limit  and  paused  be-  "  Ay  !    God   save  the  Queen,"     With 

fore  its  descent',  as  one  bell  ended  its  starting   eyes    and   bristling    hair   they 

swing,  and  the  other  began  its  merciless  marked  my  gaunt  blanched  cheeks,  my 

pounce  upon  its  quarry,  1  crouched  and  clothes  ragged  and  blood-bedabbled,  and 

bounded,  and  my  hands  closed  in  death  my  snow-white  beard  and  hair,  and  one 

grips  upon  the  cord.     My  arms  strained  and  all  gibbering  and  aghast,  they  fted 

in  their  sockets  ;  like  a  streak  of  molten  headlong. — Temple  Bar. 
iron  the  rope  slid  through  my  palms. 
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It  must  be  pleasant  for  a  man  to  profitless  if  the  kindly  favor  of  a  nation 

make  an  afternoon  call  upon  a  nation,  profits  any  one — such  as  is  given  only  to 

and  Rnd  himself  welcomed  as  a  friend  ;  the  writer  of  a  successful  comedy,  of 

and  that  pleasure  will  certainly  fall  to  the  composer  of  a  pleasant  tune.     Some 

Dr.  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes  in  bis  visit  years  ago,  all  the  world  started  penny 

to  this  country.     No  literary  Ameiican  readings  for  the  enjoyment  and  educa- 

— unless  it  be  Mr.  Lowell,  and  we  should  tion  of  the  ii;norant,  all  the  world  souf^ht 

not  except  even  him — occupies  precise-  for    things    wisely    humorous    to    read 

ly  the  same  place  as  Dr.  Holmes  in  Eng-  aloud,  and  all  the  world  leaped  with  a 

lishmen's  regard.      They  have  the  feel-  spring  upon   "  The  Onc-Horse  Shay." 

ing  for  him  which  they  had  for  Charles  It   was  found   that    all    audiences,  no 

Lamb,  Charles  Dickens, and  John  Leech,  matter  how   refined  or  how  ignoraitt, 

in  which  admiration  somehow  blends  into  without   reference  to  occupation,   and 

and  is  indistinguishable  from  affection-  with  no  regard  to  age,  understood  that 

ateness.     Of  the  thousands  who  have  quaintly    perfect    joke,   comprehended 

read  Dr.  Holmes' s  productions,  and  the  its   dialect — which   is,  indeed,  like   an 

tens  of  thousands  who  have  heard  them  exaggeration  or  caricature  of  the  dialect 

read  aloud,  there  is  not  one  who  would  of  our  own  London  suburbs,  where,  also, 

not  be  pleased  if  he  heard  of  his  pleas-  they  pronounce  road  "  reaowd  " — and 

ure,  or  grieved  to  be  told  authentically  were  tickled  beyond  control  by  the  pre- 

that  he  was  in  any  suffering  or  heartache,  dicament    of    that  perplexed    minister 

With  the  majority,  of  course,  his  reputa-  perched  on  the  pulverized  relics  of  his 

tion  is  only  that  of  a  humoristic  poet,  chaise.     It  was  those  verses,  of  which 

who  has  made  them  laugh  with  the  gen-  their  author  probably  thought  tiothing, 

nine,  childlike  enjoyment  which   now-  and   which,  indeed,  but   for   a  certain 

adays  is  begotten  in  grown  Englishmen  separateness  in  their  humor,  suggesting, 

only  of  what  a  Scotchman  would  call  as  humor  so  seldom  does,  that  the  writer 

"  wiselike  "  fun.     It  has  happened  by  smiles  as  he  writes,  are  in  themselves  not 

an  odd  accident  to  Dr.  Holmes  to  enjoy  much,  which  made  Dr.  Holmes's  English 

in  England  a  kind  of  popularity — profit-  fortune,  and  sent  the  cultivated  in  tbou- 

less   popularity,   we  fear,  and  yet  not  sands   to   read  "  The   Autocrat  of  the 
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Ereakfasl-Table,"  and  to  recognize  in 
&  moment,  with  a  delight  which,  if  he 
could  but  know  it,  would  be  better  pay- 
ment to  Dr.  Holmes  than  any  niche  in 
the  lemple  of  fame,  an  American  Mon- 
taigne, a  co3l,  wise  speculator  on  the 
phenomena  of  life,  in  whom  a  pleasant 
humor  only  flavors  and  makes  appetizing 
keen  insifcht  and  deep  reflection.  The 
humor  was  remarkable,  for,  like  almost 
all  humor  which  has  permanently 
charmed  Englishmen,  it  was  free  from 
satire,  yet  bit  deep,  having  in  it  that 
universality  which  is  the  note  of  the  best 
humor  of  Shakespeare  ;  but  it  was  used 
not  for  ilsclf,  but  only  as  a  mordant  for 
thought,  or  occasionally  to  make  grave 
thought  seem  tighter.  Take,  for  in- 
stance, perhaps  the  best-known  passage 
of  "  The  Autocrat  :"— 

"  I  think.  I  said,  I  can  make  il  plain  to  Ben- 
jamln  Franklin  here  ihat  there  are  six  petsonal- 
ilies  dislincllp  to  be  recoKniied  as  taking  pait 
in  that  dialogue  between  John  and  Thomas. 


ithe  real  one.  and  often 
unlike  him. 
3.  Thomas's  ideal  John  ;  never 
ithe  real  John,  nor  John's 
John,  but  otten  very  unlike 
either. 
I.  The  real  Thomas. 
2.  Thomas's  ideal  Thomas. 
3-  John's  ideal  Thomas. 
Only  one  of  the  three  Johns  is  taxed  ;  only  one 
can  be  neighed  on  a  platform  balance  ;  but 
the  other  two  are  just  as  important  in  the  con- 
versation. Let  us  suppose  the  real  John  lo 
be  old.  dull,  and  ill-looking.  But  asche  Higher 
Powers  have  not  conferred  on  men  the  gift  of 
leeiDg  themselves  in  the  true  light,  John  very 
possibly  conceives  himseli  to  l>e  youthful,  witty, 
and  fascinating,  and  talks  from  the  point  of 
view  of  this  ideal.  Thomas,  ufiain,  believes 
him  to  be  an  artful  rogue,  we  will  say  ;  ihete- 
fore  he  >'/.  bo  far  as  "rhomas's  altitude  in  the 
cooversalion  is  concerned,  an  artful  r<^e, 
thongb  really  simple  and  stupid.  The  same 
conditions  apply  to  the  three  Thomases.  It 
follows,  that,  until  a  man  can  be  found  who 
knows  himself  as  his  Maker  knows  him,  or 
who  sees  himself  as  others  see  him.  there  must 
be  at  least  six  persons  engaged  in  every  dialogue 
between  two.  Of  these  the  least  Important, 
philosophically  speaking,  is  the  one  that  we 
have  called  the  real  person.  No  wonder  two  dis- 
putants often  gel  angry,  when  there  are  six  of 
them  talking  and  listening  all  at  the  same 
time.  [A  very  un philosophical  application  of 
the  above  remarks  was  made  by  ■  young  fellow, 
answering  to  the  name  of  John,  who  sits  near 
me  at  table.  A  certain  basket  of  peaches,  a 
rare  vegetable,  little  known  10  board ing-houseii. 
was  on  its  way  to  axe  via  this  unlettered  Johan- 


nes. He  appropriated  the  three  that  remained 
in  the  basket,  remarking  that  there  was  just 
one  a-piece  tor  him.  I  convinced  him  that  his 
practical  inferer)ce  was  hasty  and  illogical,  but 
in  the  mean  lime  he  had  eaten  the  peaches.]" 

The  jest  there,  which,  simple  and  obvi- 
ous as  it  is,  yet  completes  the  argument 
by  asserting  John's  unity  after  all,  Js 
clearly  intended  lo  prevent  the  wisdom 
of  the  thought  from  seeming  heavy  ;  and 
the  little  book  is  full  of  such  passages, 
which  we  read  with  involuntary  and 
most  pleasurable  laughter,  yet  with  a 
feeling  that  we  have  gained  either  in 
wisdom  or  in  that  knowledge  which  is 
the  equivalent  of  long  petsonal  experi- 
ence. Or  take,  merely  because  we  have 
opened  upon  it,  this  moreseriousreveiie 
on  the  cause  of  suicidal  mania,  and  of 
the  passion  for  drink  when  it  is,  as  often 
happens,  especially  after  great  misfort- 
une, developed  suddenly  : — 

"  If  we  could  only  gel  «t  them,  as  we  lie  on 
our  pillows  and  count  the  dead  beats  of  thought 
after  thought  and  image  after  image  jarring 
through  the  overtired  organ  !  Will  nobody 
block  Ihose  wheels,  uncouple  that  pinion,  cut 
the  siring  thai  holds  those  weights,  blow  up  the 
infernal  machine  with  gunpowder?  What  a 
passion  comes  over  us  sometimes  for  silence 
and  rest  !— that  this  dreadful  mechanism,  un- 
winding the  endless  tapestry  ot  Time,  embroid- 
ered with  spectral  figures  ot  life  and  dcalb, 
could  have  but  one  biief  holiday  1  Who  can 
wonder  that  men  swing  themselves  off  from 
beams  in  hempen  lassos  ?— that  they  jump  off 
from  parapets  into  Ihe  swift  and  gurgling 
waters  benealb  ?— that  they  lake  counsel  of  ihe 
glim  friend  who  has  but  to  utter  bis  one 
peremptory  monosyllable  and  the  restless 
machine  is  shivered  as  a  vase  that  is  dashed 
upon  a  marble  floor?  Under  that  building 
which  we  pass  every  day  there  are  strong  dun- 
geons, where  neither  hook,  nor  bar,  nor  bed- 
cord,  nor  drinking- vessel,  from  which  a  sharp 
fragment  may  be  shaltered,  shall  by  any 
chance  be  seen.  There  is  nothing  for  il,  when 
the  brain  is  on  fire  with  the  whirling  of  its 
wheels,  but  to  spring  against  the  slcne  wall 
and  silence  them  with  one  crash.  Ah,  they 
temembeted  ihat^ihe  kind  city  fathers — and 
the  walls  arc  nicely  padded,  so  that  one  can 
take  such  exercise  as  he  likes  without  damag- 
ing himself  on  Ihe  very  plain  and  serviceable 
upholstery.  If  anybody  would  only  contrive 
some  kind  of  a  lever  that  one  could  Ihrust  in 
among  the  works  of  this  horrid  automaton  and 
check  them,  or  alter  their  rate  of  going,  what 
would  the  world  give  for  the  discovery  7 — 
From  halt  a  dime  to  a  dime,  according  to  the 
style  of  the  place  and  the  quality  of  the  liquor 
—said  the  young  fellow  whom  they  call  John." 

We  are  writing  a  mere  word  of  wel- 
come to  Dr.  Holmes,  and  not  a  review 
of  his  books,  and  shall,  therefore,  say 
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nothing  of  the  wealth  of  witty  and  wise 
aphorisms  which  lies  scattered  through 
bis  writings,  or  of  the  marvellous  skill 
with  which  he  clothes  ordinary  charac- 
ters in  Aesh  and  blood,  and  makes  us 
sympathize  with  them  as  friends.  We 
do  not  care  about  his  super- ordinary 
characters,  rather  wearying  of  Iris  and 
"  the  little  gentleman,"  regarding  Helen, 
the  teacher,  as  impossible,  bracketing 
Bernard  Langdon  with  Nicholas  Nickle- 
by  as  badly  dressed  lay-figures,  and 
watching  Elsie  Venncr  as  we  might  any 
other  monstrosity  ;  but  only  Dickens 
ever  surpassed  Dr.  Holmes  in  describ- 
ing subordinate  characters,  the  keeper 
of  the  boarding-house  and  "  the  old  gen- 
tleman" in  the  "Autocrat,"  the  Deacon 
and  the  Colonel,  the  "  Principal  of  the 
Institoot,"  and,  above  all,  Ilie  Yankee 
"  hired  man,"  Abel  Stebbins,  in  "  Elsie 
Venner."  We  wish,  however,  as  Dr. 
Holmes  calls  himself  at  once  Poet,  Pro- 
fessor, and  Philosopher,  to  say  a  word 
upon  the  philosophy  which  runs  in  a 
steady  stream  through  all  his  writings 
and  the  drift  of  which  is  frequently  mis- 
taken. A  vague  idea,  or  beginning  of 
an  idea,  which  we  trace,  or  fancy  we 
trace,  in  all  books  of  true  American 
flavor,  an  idea  that  matter  and  spirit  are 
more  closely  related  than  we  habitually 
believe,  becomes  in  Dr.  Holmes's  writ- 
ings a  clearly  defined  system  of  thought. 
He  is  not  in  the  least  a  Materialist,  still 
less  a  Detetminist,  holding,  indeed,  we 
should  say,  the  old  idea  that  the  watch 
of  itself  proves  the  watchmaker  ;  but  he 
has  learned  in  his  profession  to  recog- 
nize the  force  of  tendencies,  hereditary 
or  other,  and  of  circumstances,  such  as 
early  poverty  or  the  like,  till  he  believes 
that  ftee  will,  though  perfect  within  its 
function,  is  limited  in  its  range,  and  is 
even  liable,  in  extreme  cases,  to  be  tem- 
porarily suspended.  Man  with  Dr. 
Holmes  is  free,  but  he  cannot  jump  upon 
his  own  shadow,  or  get  rid  of  the  pres- 
ence of  any  other  environment.  He  re- 
mains responsible  for  meanness  even  if 
he  was  born  on  a  "  lean  streak "  of 
country  ;  but  if  he  was  so  born,  he  will 
have  a  tendency  to  meanness  to  keep 
down,  of  which  he  can  no  more  be 
wholly  rid  than  of  the  shadow  before 
mentioned.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  all 
circumstances  predispose  him  to  gener- 
osity  of   temperament,   generosity,   we 


mean,  in  the  broad  sense,  the  grand  ad- 
vantage uf  that  temperament  will  be  his 
without  his  own  exertion.  Dr.  Holmes 
is  perpptually  dinning  this  truth  into  his 
readers,  both  when  he  is  most  serious 
and  when  he  is  wild  with  spirits.  In 
the  account  of  Colonel  Sprowle's  sup- 
per-parly, for  instance,  which  would  be 
as  farcical  as  any  chapter  in  Albert 
Smith  but  for  the  thoughts  imbedded  in 
the  jesting,  he  says  : — 

"  '  A  little  good  wine  non'L  tiurt  anylxxly,' 
said  the  Deacon.  '  Plenty,— plenty,— plenty. 
There  !'  He  had  not  viihdrawn  his  Riass. 
white  )be  Colonel  wns  pouring,  for  fear  it  stiould 

spill  ;  and  now  it  was  running  over. It  is 

very  odd  ho  wall  a  man's  philosophy  and  theol- 
ogy arc  Bt  tbe  mercy  of  a  few  drops  of  a  Quid 
which  the  chemists  say  consists  of  nothing  but 
C  4,  O  I.  H  6.  The  Deacon's  theology  (ell 
off  several  points  towards  latiiudinaiianism  in 
the  course  of  the  next  ten  minutes.  He  had  a 
deep  inward  sense  ihai  eveiylhing  was  as  it 
should  be,  human  nature  included.  Tbe  little 
accidents  of  humanity,  known  collectively  to 
moralists  as  sin,  looked  very  venial  to  his  grow- 
ing sense  of  universal  brotherhood  and  t>enevo- 
lence.  '  It  will  all  come  right,'  the  Deacon 
said  to  himself. — '  I  feel  a  joyful  conviction  that 
everything  is  for  the  best.  I  am  favored  with 
a  blessed  peace  of  mind,  and  a  very  precious 
season  of  good  feelin'  toward  my  fetlow- 
creturs.'  A  lusty  young  fellow  happened  to 
make  a  quick  step  backward  just  at  that  instant, 
and  put  his  heel,  with  his  weight  on  top  ot  it, 
upon  the  Deacon's  toes.  '  Aigh  !  What  tbe 
d'  d'  didos  are  y'  abaoul  with  them  great  huffs 
o'  yourn  7*  said  the  Deacon,  with  an  expression 
upon  his  features  not  exactly  that  of  peace  and 
good'will  to  man.  The  lusty  young  fellow 
apologized  ;  but  the  Deacon  s  face  did  not 
come  right,  and  his  theology  backed  round 
several  points  in  the  diceclion  of  total  de- 
pravity. 

And  a  few  pages  further  on  he  gives  us 
this  striking  sketch  : — 

"  Tbe  Doctor's  hired  man  had  not  the  man- 
ners of  a  French  valet.  He  was  grave  and 
taciturn  for  the  most  part,  he  never  Iwwed  and 
rarely  smiled,  but  was  always  at  work  in  the 
daytime  and  always  reading  In  the  evening. 
He  was  hostler,  and  did  all  the  housework  that 
>  man  could  properly  do.  would  go  to  the  door 
or  '  tend  table.'  bought  the  provisions  for  the 
fumiiy — in  short,  did  almost  everything  for 
them  but  get  their  clothing.  There  was  no 
office  in  a  perfectly  appointed  household,  from 
that  of  steward  down  to  that  of  stable-boy. 
which  be  did  not  cheerfully  assume.  His  tound 
of  work  not  consuming  all  his  energies,  be  must 
needs  cultivate  the  Doctor's  garden,  which  be 
kept  in  one  perpetual  bloom,  from  the  blowing 
of  the  first  crocus  to  the  fading  of  the  last 
dahlia.  This  garden  was  Abel's  poem.  Its 
hall-doien  beds  were  so  many  cantos.  Nature 
crowded  them  for  bim  with  imagery  such  as 
no  Laureate  could  copy  in  the  coid  mosaic  of 
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laafcnage.    The  tbythm  o(  «lteraatinK  dawn  nouDced    as   Materialist  ;    but    no    one 

ADd  sunsei  the  strophe  and  antisttophe  Mill  ^^o  reads  it  attenlively  will  doubt  that 

perceptibe  through  all  the  sudden  shifts  01  our  ^i        u   t_        v  i-        j     .u      _-ii         u 

dTlhyrambk  seasons  and  echoed  in  correspond-  ^r.     Holmes    believed    the    will,    when 

ing  floral  harmonies,  made  melody  in  the  soul  Bane,  to  be  free,  the  SOUl  to  be  indepen- 

of  Ahel,  the  plain  serving- mui.     Ic  softened  dent  of  its  surroundings,  and   the  body 

his  whole  otherwise  rigid  aspect.     He  wor-  ((,  contain  a  spirit  which  can  be  impris- 

£&t'r.°:tA"pSru'S"V:.';;  T";;  k""' °°^  '"■  ■^\'™p'"»; 

colored  by  the  petals  of  his  flowers.— and  Nai-  which  besels  the  artist  may  have  induced 
nre  clever  shows  him  a  black  corolla."  him,  has  induced  him,  even  on  his  own 
hypothesis, to  exaggerate  Elsie's  slavery  ; 
Dr.  Holmes  does  not  mean  that  theplogy  but  the  total  drift  is  unmistakable.  Dr. 
is  an  illusion  and  man  the  creature  of  Holmes's  deductions  from  his  theory  are, 
circumstances,  but  that  man  is  so  con-  first,  the  wisdom  of  an  almost  limitless 
stiluted,  that  even  his  theology  is  affected  tolerance  for  human  beings  as  fur  im- 
by  circumstances,  as  every  man  who  mortals  bound  during  the  short  time  we 
ever  wrote  a  sermon  in  bad  weather  will  see  them  in  cramping  fetters  ;  and, 
sorrowfully  acknowledge  to  be  true.  It  secondly,  Universalism,  the  soul  regain- 
was  to  develop  this  idea  that  he  wrote  ing  with  its  release  from  the  conditions 
that  extraordinary  romance,  "  Elsie  Ven-  of  earth  the  character,  or  the  possibility 
ner,"  which  so  many  people  find  (o  of  acquiring  the  character  which  the 
be  unpleasant.  It  had  to  be  unpleasant.  Creator  meant  it  to  possess.  The  theory 
for  Dr.  Holmes  wished  to  use  as  the  has  its  dangerous  side,  but  its  result  with 
most  poweiful  illustration  of  his  theory.  Dr.  Holmes,  as  we  once  heard  a  very 
the  possibility  of  an  influence  from  out-  young  critic  say,  is  to  make  him  the 
side — the  bite  of  a  snake  while  the  "friendliest  of  all  philosophers,"  and 
mother  was  pregnant — causing  con-  the  most  genial  of  the  thinkers  who  fully 
genital,  and  for  a  time  inesislible,  im-  admit  that,  whether  original  sin  is  true 
pulses  in  the  child,  modifying  and  spoil-  or  not,  man  sins  and  roust  be  cleaned, 
mg  an  entire  life,  influences  so  much  He  wants  the  Devil  to  be  heard  at  the 
stronger  than  the  will,  that  till  released  bar,  he  says,  not  that  he  may  plead  that 
from  their  bondage  by  the  near  approach  sin  is  sinless,  but  that  the  prosecutor 
of  death,  and  the  consequent  suspension  may  know  what  the  temptation  to  sin  is, 
of  all  material  influence,  Elsie  was  never  and  so  waste  no  blow  in  air. — Spectator. 
really  free.     The  book  was  at  once  de- 
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What  do  we  mean  when  we  speak  of  be  considered  well-travelled    who   has 

a  well-read  man  ?    Well,  most  of  us,  I  never  set  foot  outside  them.     Each  is 

take  it,  mean  a  man  who  has  read  a  great  immeasurably  removed  from  all  compari- 

deaJ.     But  is  this  the  idea  which  the  ex-  son   with  other  writers  of  his  country 

pression  legitimately  conveys  P     Hardly,  (with  all  writers,  save  one  or  two  giants, 

By  a  well-read  man  we  are  to  understand  in  other  lands) ;  of  each  of  these  we  may 

a  man  who  has  read  well,  i.  e.,  a  man  say  : 

who  has  read  that  which  is  rnost  worth  ..  ^hy.  man,  he  doth  bestride  the  nartow 
reading.     The    distinction    is   of  very  world, 
great  importance.     The  point  is,  that  we  Like  a  Colossus,  and  we  petty  men 
are  not  to  estimate  the  value  of  a  man' s  Walk  under  his  huge  leijs,  and  peep  about 
reading  by  its  quanrity  but  by  its  quality,  ^o  find  ourselves  dishonorable  graves. 
Thatitisnoquestionof  how  many  books  To  be  conversant   with   the   works  of 
he  has  read  but  of  what  books.    For  in-  Millon  and  Shakespeare  is  to  be  well- 
stance,  it  is  probably  safe  to  assert  that  read. 

he  who  reads  his  Milton  and  his  Shake-        No  such  admission  could  be  made  in 

speare  may  be  forgiven  ignorance  of  any  the  case  of  a  man  who  should  be  familiar 

other  atithor.     'The  domains  of  each  of  with  Milton  only,  or  with  Shakespeare 

these  powers  are  so  vast  that  a  man  may  only.     To  make  such  admission  would 
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be  as  unreasonable  as  if  we  should  speak 
of  some  one  having  travelled  al)  over  the 
world,  when  he  had  never  visited  the 
other  hemisphere.  For  in  Milton  we 
have  the  literature  of  majesty  and  of 
glory,  of  wonder-moving  grandeur,  of 
power  so  great  and  so  unlike  anything 
we  have  ever  seen  before,  that  it  posi- 
tively sometimes  produces  in  us  a  sensa- 
tion of  fear — that  is  bis  hemisphere  ;  in 
Shakespeare  the  literature  of  the  faithful 
delineation  of  human  nature,  of  the 
painting  with  exquisite  tenderness  the 
good,  with  marvellous  truth  the  evil  pas- 
sions of  man,  and  of  the  fascinating  de- 
scription of  sightsand  sounds  in  the  phys- 
ical world  as  connected  with  him.  In 
a  word,  Milton  is  celestial,  Shakespeare 
terrestrial.  When  we  read  the  one  we 
are  "  at  a  Solemn  Music,"  when  the 
other,  we  hear 


A  loving  acquaintanceship,  then,  with 
the  two  is  a  perfect  literary  education, 
but  it  most  be  with  the  two.  Let  a  man 
be  steeped  not  only  in  Shakespeare  but 
in  literature  generally,  yet,  if  he  be  igno- 
rant of  Milton,  or,  failing  Milton,  of 
Homer,  ^schylus,  or  Dante,  he  is,  be- 
yond doubt,  an  ill-read  man. 

He  therefore,  it  seems  fair  to  contend, 
who  draws  from  these  two  fountains  the 
main  supply  of  his  intellectual  enjoy- 
ments may,  so  far  as  other  springs  are 
concerned,  go  where  he  pleases.  He 
need  not  trouble  himself  about  what  he 
ought  to  have  read,  but  may  read  just 
what  he  prefers.  None  has  any  right  to 
liglitly  esteem  his  literary  taste  because 
he  has  not  read  this  or  that  author. 
When  such  monuments  of  genius  as  those 
in  which  ^  delights  lie  before  him,  it  is 
perfectly  excusable  if  he  leave  lesser 
works  alone.  To  the  blue-stocking  who 
asks  him  whether  he  does  not  adore 
Swinburne,  he  may  with  no  sense  of  in- 
feriority reply,  "  Madam,  I  have  never 
read  a  line  of  his  poetry — but  come  and 
read  with  me  this  magnificent  passage 
from  '  Paradise  Lost.'  "  To  his  cynical 
friend,  who  admires  the  bitterness  of 
Pope's  "  Satires,"  and  is  astonished  at 
his  ignorance  of  them,  he  may  make  an- 
swer :  "  Keep  your  Pope  to  yourself ; 
I  am  reading  Othello — there  is  bitterness 
enough  there !"  While  therefore  it 
would,  of  course,  be  foolish  to  claim  any 
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merit  for  a  man  who  should  confine  him- 
self exclusively  to  Shakespeare  and  Mil- 
ton (though  some  not  unknown  men  have 
been  "  men  of  one  book,"  and  that  book 
not  always  such  a  great  one  as  the  book 
of  Milton,  or  the  book  of  Shakespeare  ; 
as,  for  example.  Sir  William  Jones,  who 
"  invariably  read  through,  every  year, 
the  works  of  Cicero"),*  it  seems  safe  to 
maintain  that  with  them  for  a  foundation, 
he  may  build  any  superstructure  he 
plea.ies.  And  with  such  a  foundation  he 
is,  in  the  best  sense  of  the  term,  a  well- 
read  man. 

A  word  now  as  to  certain  eminent 
people  with  whom  all  who  aspire  to  be 
well-read  are  apt  to  come  in  contact, 
viz.,  the  critics.  This  is  the  day  of  their 
power,  for  it  is  the  day  of  science,  and 
their  field  is  (he  science  of  literature. 
To  the  young  at  any  rate  I  would  say, 
as  a  general  rule,  fly  from  them.  Let 
them  have  as  little  of  your  time  as  possi- 
ble.    And  for  the  following  reasons  : 

Because  they  tend  to  prevent  our  farm- 
ing a  healthy  independent  judgment. 
The  critic  too  often  hinders  the  reader 
from  a  just  appreciation  of  his  author, 
in  much  the  same  way  as  the  "  crio  "  or 
translation  hinders  the  schoolboy  from 
profiting,  as  he  otherwise  would,  by  the 
passage  he  has  to  prepare.  There  is  no 
room  for  the  exercise  of  vigorous 
thought.  Instead  of  grinding  at  our  own 
mill,  we  let  others  do  the  work  for  us. 
Influenced  by  the  knowledge  which  the 
critic  displays,  by  the  assurance  with 
which  he  speaks,  and  perhaps  loo  by  the 
charm  of  his  style,  we  yield  ourselves 
slavishly  to  his  opinions.  The  strongest 
minds  are,  of  course,  above  the  tempta- 
tion, but  we  will  conclude,  reader,  for 
the  sake  of  argument,  that  you  and  I  do 
not  fall  within  that  category. 

Because  they  fight  so.  If  there  is  one 
thing  more  needful  than  another  for  the 
pure  enjoyment  of  letters,  it  is  that  we 
should  be  in  an  'atmosphere  of  peace. 
And  really  there  can  be  no  doubt  that 
OUT  friends  the  critics  are  dreadfully  pug- 
nacious. In  a  recent  visit  to  America, 
I  went  one  evening  out  of  curiosity  to  a 
cockpit.  The  way  in  which  each  man 
brought  forward  his  bird,  and  backed  it, 
and  made  it  fight  for  all  it  was  worth, 
and  threw  his  angry  soul,  into  the  suc- 

*Se«D'Israeli's  "CurJositiesof  Literature." 
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cess  of  iti  career,  reminded  tne  irresisti- 
bly of  the  critic  with  his  favorite  author. 
As  for  example : 


"  I   will   baclc   that  against  any  of  Mr. 

's  three  representative  quotations 

from   Homer,   from   Dante,  and  from 
Shakespeare." 

Says  the  same  critic,  alluding  to  a 
criticism  by  the  same  Mr, : 

"  If  I  wanted  an  instance  of  provincial 
and  barbarian  criticism,  of  criticism  in- 
spired by  a  spirit  of  sour  unreasonable- 
ness, a  spirit  ot  bitterness  and  darkness, 
I  should  certainly  never  dream  of  seek- 
iDg  farther  than  this  sentence  for  the  il* 
lustration  required." 

Or  take  a  critic  with  his  favorite  view 
of  a  favorite  author. 

"  We  must  be  on  our  guard  against 
Words worthians,  if  we  want  to  secure 
for  Wordsworth  his  due  rank  as  a  poet. 
The  Wordsworthians  arc  apt  to  praise 
him  for  the  wrong  things.  ...  I  am  a 
Wordsworthian."  The  disputes  of  the 
critics  unfit  one  for  enjoyment  of  the 
poet. 

Because  time  is  short,  and  the  little 
there  is  will  be  more  profitably  given  to 
a  great  writer  than  to  those  who  talk 
about  him.  Some  may  say  in  answer  to 
this  that  the  rangeof  literature  is  so  vast, 
as  positively  to  force  a  busy  man  to  de- 
pend in  great  measure  on  the  critics, 
both  as  to  choice  of  authors  and  as  to 
selection  from  their  works.  But  there 
is  less  in  this  argument  than  one  might 
suppose  ;  for,  in  the  first  place,  the 
critics  are  constantly  of  opposite  opin- 
ions ;  and,  in  the  second,  it  does  not 
take  long  for  a  man  of  ordinary  intel- 
lectual powers  to  find  out  by  inspection 
whether  a  book  contains  food  for  his 
mind  or  not. 

From  these  considerations  it  would 
appear  that  the  less  a  man  has  to  do  with 
the  critics,  the  better  read  he  is  likely  to 
be. 

It  is  an  unpleasant,  but  an  undeniable 
truth,  that,  though  an  intimate  acquaint- 
ance with  letters,  generally,  like  the  arts, 

"  Emollit  mores  oec  aioit  cue  feros," 
"  softens  the  manners,  nor  sufFers  them 
to  remain  harsh,"  it  not  unfrequently 
turns  out  very  bearish  and  disagreeable 
characters  indeed.  There  is  the  modest. 


well-read  man,  and  there  is  the  self-as- 
sertive. There  is  the  one  who  wears  his 
learning  as  a  flower  {to  quote  De  Qutn- 
cey),  and  the  one  who  flaunts  it  rudely 
in  your  face.  That  which  ought  to  fos- 
ter, and  we  are  happy  to  know  most 
often  does  foster,  a  spirit  of  gentleness 
and  amiability  is  found  sometimes  linked 
with  the  most  nauseous  pride  and  inso- 
lence. Such  readers  as  these  are  puffed 
up  by  their  own  acquisitions,  and  are 
jealous  o(  those  of  others.  In  their  ar- 
rogance and  illiberality.  their  unwilling- 
ness to  acknowledge  merit  in  another, 
they  repeat  the  vices  of  some  of  their 
authors.  Addison  has  a  quaint  refei^ 
ence  to  these  latter  in  one  of  his  papers. 
After  comparing  those  who,  through 
ignorance,  neglected  his  works,  to  moles, 
he  continues  : 

"  But,  besides  these,  there  are  others 
who  are  moles  through  envy.  As  it  is 
said  in  the  Latin  proverb,  that '  One  man 
is  a  wolf  to  another, '  so,  generally  speak- 
ing, one  author  is  a  mole  to  another.  It 
is  impossible  for  them  to  discover  beau- 
ties in  one  another's  works  ;  they  have 
eyes  only  for  spots  and  blemishes  ;  they 
can  indeed  see  the  light,  as  it  is  said  of 
the  animals  which  are  their  namesakes, 
but  the  idea  of  it  is  painful  to  them,  they 
immediately  shut  their  eyes  upon  it,  and 
withdraw  themselves  into  a  wilful  ob- 
scurity." 

It  is  curious  that  Pope  should  have 
laid  to  Addison's  charge  this  very  spirit 
of  mole-eyed  envy  : 

"  Bui  were  there  one  wticrae  Gres 
True  genius  Itindles,  and  fair  fame  inapirei  ', 
Blest  with  each  talent  and  eacli  art  to  ptease, 
And  Imtn  10  write,  converse,  and  live  with 


Should  such  a  man,  too  fond  to  nile  alone. 
Bear,  tike  the  Turk,  no  brother  near  the  throne, 
View  him  with  scornful,  yet  with  jealous  eyes. 
And  bate  for  arts  that  caused  himself  to  rise  ; 
Damn  with  faint  praise,  assent  with  civil  leer. 
And  without  sneering,  teach  the  rest  to  sneer ; 
Wilting  to  wound,  and  yet  afraid  to  strike, 
Just  hiut  a  fault  and  hesitate  dislike  ;"  etc. 

That  men  who  have  applied  themselves 
to  liberal  studies  should  be  found  with 
illiberal  dispositions  is,  of  course,  ex- 
plained by  the  fact  that  it  is  not  the 
province  of  such  studies  to  plant  any- 
thing absolutely  fresh  in  the  mind,  but 
rather  to  cultivate  and  improve  what  is 
there  already.  If  there  are  no  generous 
instincts  in  a  man,  the  cultivation  of  let- 
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ters  will  leave  him  as  it  found  him,  or, 
to  speak  more  truly,  will  leave  him  con- 
Biderablf  worse  through  the  pride  en- 
gendered by  his  sense  of  the  acquisilioo 
of  knowledge.  But  where  those  instincts 
are  present,  reading  "  educates  "*them, 
brings  them  out,  and  intensities  them  a 
hundredfold.  Morally  or  iniellectually, 
literature  woiks  upon  a  capital  which  it 
finds  in  man.  To  use  another  figure, 
literature  becomes  the  handmaid  of  the 
soul.  Not  the  mistress— you  cannot  set 
the  works  of  man  above  man  himself— 
but  the  handmaid. 

"  What  I  wanted  to  say  about  books,  is  Ibis : 
tbat  there  are  times  in  nhlch  every  active  mind 
feels  llself  above  any  and  all  human  books. 

"  1  think  a  man  must  have  a  good  opinion  oi 
himself,  sir,"  said  the  divinity-student.  '■  who 
should  feel  himself  above  Shakespeare  at  any 
lime."  "  My  young  friend,"  I  replied,  "  the 
man  who  is  never  conscious  of  a  state  of  feel- 
ing, or  of  intellectual  effort  entirely  beyond  ex- 
pression by  any  form  of  words,  is  a  mere  creat- 
ure of  language.  I  can  hardly  believe  there 
are  any  such  men.  .  .  .  Think  of  human  pas- 
sions as  compared  nilh  all  phrases  !" — "  Auto- 
crat of  the  Breakfast-table." 

To  conclude,  let  us  turn  to  Chaucer's 
description  of  the"  Clerk  of  Oxenford." 
Nowhere  can  we  find  a  better  picture  of 
a  well-read  man  in  whom  the  pursuit  of 
literature  has  produced  a  kindly  harvest, 
than  in  these  lines  : 


"  Of  studie  took  he  most  cure  and  mostheede. 
Not  oo  (one)  word  spak  he  more  than  was 

And  that  was  said  in  forme  and  reverence 
And  schorl  and  quyk,  and  ful  of  high  seo- 

Sownynge  in  moral  veriu  was  bis  speche, 
And    gladly   nolde    he    lerne,   and   gladly 
teche."' 

In  the  first  line,  you  have  his  devotion 
to  his  books.  Reading  was  not  a  duty, 
but  a  pleasure  to  him. 


Then  come  the  gracious  fruits.  First 
the  knowledge  when  to  speak — not  one 
word  did  he  speak  more  than  was  need- 
ful ;  then  the  knowledge  houi  to  speak 
— briefly,  modestly,  and  to  the  point ; 
and  finally  the  knowledge  vihat  to  speak 
— what  he  said  was  full  of  high  sentence, 
I.  e.,  full  of  lofty  meaning,  full  of  matter 
which  the  hearer  would  do  well  to  pon- 
der. Then  we  have  the  object  of  his 
speech — moral  virtue.  All  that  he  said 
was  healthy  and  elevating  in  its  tendency. 
And  in  the  last  line  is  shown  his  cheer- 
ful humility,  and  his  cheerful  desire  to 
render  to  others  any  service  that  lay  in 
his  power ; 

"  Andgladly  wolde  he  lerne,  and  gladly  teche." 
—Temple  Bar. 
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When  we  speak  of  the  people  we  gen- 
erally mean  the  laboring  classes  in  con- 
tradistinction to  capitalists ;  the  class 
that  has  advanced  in  the  course  of  ages 
from  slavery  and  serfdom  to  liberty  and 
a  place  in  the  voting  list.  From  winc- 
ing under  the  lash  of  masters  to  dictat- 
ing terms  to  employers  is  a  long  stride  ; 
and  the  development  from  an  animated 
piece  of  portable  properly  to  a  full- 
fledged  politician  with  a  seat  in  the 
House  of  Commons  is  a  phase  of  evolu- 
tion which,  while  inspiring  some  of  us 
with  enthusiastic  hopes  of  a  coming 
golden  age,  fills  others,  no  less  earnest, 
no  less  sincere,  with  dread  and  terror. 
Are  the  people  worthy  of  the  power  that 

•  See  Trench,  "  Study  of  Words,"  pp.  a6i- 


is  gradually  passing  into  their  hands  ? 
Whether  they  are  worthy  or  not  it  is 
their  right  to  have  it.  If  they  are  un- 
worthy the  onus  rests  with  those  who 
have  had  it  in  their  power  to  raise  the 
intellectual  and  moral  tone  of  the  peo- 
ple and  have  failed  to  do  so.  The  ter- 
rified folks  who  declare  that  the  peo- 
ple are  thoughtless,  unjust,  drunken, 
immoral,  and  totally  unfitted  to  wield 
political  power  are  shamelessly  declar- 
ing to  the  world  their  own  guiltiness. 
The  only  real  joy  that  wealth  can  give 
is  the  power  to  do  good  to  others.  In 
the  same  ratio  as  a  man  fails  to  recog- 
nize this  truth  and  act  up  to  it — be  he 
peer  or  plutocrat — will  his  wealth  bring 
him  nothing  but  a  shoddy  foim  of  hap- 
piness. His  injustice,  his  neglect  of  his 
duty  to  the  people,  will  bring  its  owa 
L\.l;,/I  ■■,v,7t.K.iyic 
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punishment — the  fear  of  the  people —  says  the  landowner.  "  They  drink  to 
because  in  his  heart  he  will  know  that  forget  their  misery,"  pleads  the  philan- 
he  has  well  earned  their  hatred.  The  thropist.  "  Then  give  ihem  a  brass  band 
majority  of  the  capitalists  in  this  coun-  in  Victoria  Park,'  is  the  answer  of  the 
try  have  yet  to  learn  that  those  who  re-  landowner.  To  grind  /lo.ooo  per  an- 
ceive  justice  are  more  likely  to  deal  justly  num  in  rents  out  of  the  bones  and  sinews 
than  those  who  receive  it  not ;  the  more  of  working  people — that  is,  to  do  the 
rights  and  privileges  you  give  to  the  thing  respectably,  through  an  agent,  aod 
laboring  classes  the  more  likely  will  they  not  with  one's  own  kid-gloved  hands — 
be  to  respect  the  rights  and  privileges  and  dispense  jCs°  ii  supporting  brass 
of  others.  The  nearer  we  approach  to  bands,  soup-kitchens,  and  free  Bibles  is 
social  equality — not  to  be  confounded  as  cheap  a  form  of  Christian  philan- 
with  the  idea  of  an  equal  distribution  of  Ihropy  as  one  can  well  imagine.  The 
wealth— the  nearer  we  shall  all  be  to  a  brass  bands,  like  the  drink,  make  the 
full  enjoyment  of  the  glorious  results  people  forget  their  misery  for  a  little 
the  labor,  the  patience,  and  the  suffer-  while,  which  is  good,  for  misery  breeds 
ing  of  humanity  has  handed  down  to  us.  moroseness,  and  moroseness  in  a  people 
At  present  we  are  so  very  far  from  this  is  dangerous  to  property -holders  ;  the 
consummation  that  the  people,  as  a  soup-kitchens  have  a  like  effect ;  while 
whole,  are  looked  upon,  not  as  having  the  Bibles,  with  the  aid  of  more  or  less 
an  equal  right  to  enjoy  all  that  nature,  eloquent  city  missionaries,  may  induce 
art,  and  science  have  given  to  the  world,  a  few  of  the  people  to  believe  that  the 
but  merely  as  a  sort  of  social  evil  that,  poor  are  blessed  and  have  a  kingdom  in 
somehow  or  other,  has  obtained  a  cer-  store  for  them,  while  the  rich  are  only 
tain  amount  of  power,  and  must  there-  certain  as  to  having  the  kingdom  of  this 
fore  be  taken  into  consideration,  with  a  world — which  is  an  exceedingly  corn- 
view  to  party  exigencies — a  disorderly,  fortable  doctrine  for  the  rich.  Unfortu- 
unorthodox  mass,  to  be  coaxed,  petted,  nately,  or  fortunately,  the  poor  of  our 
cajoled,  patronized,  pitied,  and  other-  dull,  smoky  cities  lack  the  visionary 
wise  cheated  into  helping  capitalists  to  temperaments  of  the  dreamy  fishermen 
increase  their  gains.  of  sunny  Galilee,  and  they  cannot  lielp 
Now  that  the  workman  possesses  the  wishing,  profane  as  the  wish  may  be, 
power  to  turn  the  tide  at  a  general  elec-  that  they  had  a  little  more  of  the  com- 
tion  he  is  to  the  wealthy  and  the  govern-  forts  of  this  world,  even  ifat  the  expense 
ing  classes  an  object  of  intense  interest ;  of  not  being  quite  so  sure  of  comforts 
and  from  the  lordliog,  who  is  no  longer  in  the  next. 

able  to  commandthe votesofhisfather's  Surrounded  by  friends  on  all  sides, 

tenantry,  to  the  plutocrat  who  fully  ap-  from  Lords  Salisbury  and  Churchill  to 

preciates  the  market  value  of  the  letters  Messrs.   Headlam  and  Hyndman,   all, 

M.P.,  all  are  feverish  in  their  anxiety  to  on  every  possible  occasion,   protesting 

assure  the  workingman  that  "  Codlin's  their  sincere  regard  for  his  welfare,  it  is 

the  friend,  not  Short."     The  wealthy  of  surprising  that  the  workman's  lot  is  not 

all  shades  of  opinion  are  ready  to  do  a  happier  one  than  it  is.     The  effect  of 

anything  for  the  working  classes,  pro-  all  this  enthusiasm  and  fervor  on  the 

viding  it  does  not  clash  with  their  own  class  most  interested  is  scarcely  percep- 

tnterests.     "Behold,    how  the    people  tible.     When  a  Cabinet  Minister  rises 

suffer!"    exclaims   the    philanthropist,  in  the  House  of  Commons  and  begs  the 

"  Alas  !"  says  the  plutocrat,  "  it  is  be-  newspaper  reporters  lo  inform  the  people 

cause  the  Liberal  party  is  not  always  in  that  Codlin  is  still  determined  to  stand 

the  ascendant.     1  will  raise  a  statue  to  by  them,  is  willing  to  expend  his  last 

the  incarnation  of  Liberal  principles  with  dying  gasp  in  their  service,  and  hopes 

■omeof  the  money  that  I  have  secured  they  will  not  allow  themselves  to    be 

by  paying  my    workpeople    starvation  misled  by  the  miserable  sophistries  of 

wages."      "Behold,"    says   the  philan-  the  inexpressibly  contemptible  Short  on 

thropist  to  the  great  landowner,  "the  the  other  side  of  the  House — when  he 

poor  00  your  estate  are  herded  together  so  delivers  himself  he  imagines  that  his 

under  conditions  that  cattle  would  re-  words  will    appreciably    influence    the 

MDt."   "  All  through  that  awful  drink/'  class  whose  support  he  is  so  anxious  to 
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obtain.  As  a  fact,  they  will  be  read  by  in  the  air  that  tells  them  that  the  days  of 
a  mere  handful  of  woikinf;nien  who  take  hole-and-curner  jobbery,  of  double-liv- 
sonoe  interest  in  politics.  With  the  vast  ing,  of  lives  of  private  iniquity  and  pub- 
majority  of  the  people  the  struggle  to  lie  saintliness  are  passing  away,  and  we 
obtain  the  necessaries  of  life  is  so  keen  find  on  all  sides  a  healthy  anxiety  to  jus- 
that  they  have  no  thought  for  anything  tify  one's  words  and  conduct  in  the  eyes 
beside.  Their  conversation  in  their  lei-  of  the  public.  One  reason  for  this,  of 
sure  hours  is  not  of  political  economical  course,  is  that  public  opinion  never  be- 
theories  or  phases  of  foreign  policy,  but  fore  had  so  many  favorable  means  of  as- 
of  the  prospects  of  next  week's  work,  serting  itself.  The  capitalist  class,  en- 
How  can  it  be  otherwise  when  the  labor  dowed  as  they  are  with  education  and 
market  is  overstocked,  and  a  compara-  leisure  for  reflection,  are  aware  of  every 
tively  huge  sum  of  money  is  demanded  resource  for  moving  this  mighty  lever, 
of  them  every  seven  days  for  the  privi-  and  lose  no  opportunity  for  taking  ad- 
lege  of  living  under  cover  ?  Bread  is  a  vantage  of  it.  They  are  fully  aware  of 
necessity,  politics  a  luxury  !  The  polit-  the  enormous  power  the  working  classes 
ical  workingmen  are  the  exceptionally  might  wield,  and  will  wield  when  they 
competent  craftsmen,  the  fortunate  mi-  have  the  advantages  of  education,  and 
nority  who  are  in  good  situations,  and  when  every  man  among  them  is  not  only 
inrecciptof  fair  and  unfluctuating  wages,  a  useful  machine,  but  a  thinking,  loving. 
Their  bread  is  a  certainty,  their  lives  are  aspiring  being,  seeing  the  possibility  of 
not  without  comfort ;  in  their  leisure  a  better  life  for  his  class,  and  sparing 
hours  they  are  able  to  turn  their  thoughts  no  effort  to  gain  it :  when  the  best  of 
from  thenarrowsphereof  theworkshop ;  them,  instead  of  wasting  life  in  (he 
and  it  is  to  their  credit  that  so  many  of  miserable  struggle  to  become  petty  cap- 
this  more  fortunate  class  recognize  that  ilalists,  shall  see  clearly  that  they  may 
they  have  duties  of  citizenship  to  per-  achieve  more  happiness  for  themselves 
form,  that  they  are  moved  by  the  suffer-  and  their  fellows  by  devoting  all  their 
ings  of  their  fellows  to  labor  for  their  energies  to  the  development  of  their  bet- 
redemption.  The  highest  testimony  to  ter  selves  and  the  moral  elevation  of 
the'  ability,  the  zeal,  and  the  mental  ca-  their  class.  We  have  worshipped  too 
pacity  of  this  small  remnant,  this  five  long  the  gods  who  have  tramped  to  Lon- 
per  cent,  of  the  workingmen  of  the  na-  don  with  the  proverbial  shilling  in  their 
tion.  is  to  be  found  in  the  fact  that  they  pocket  and  died  millionaires.  The  world 
are  able  to  influence  statesmen  and  capi-  has  furnished  grander  heroes,  worthier 
talists  to  such  a  degree  that  no  one  out-  our  emulation,  than  successful  drapers 
side  their  own  class  will  believe  that  and  ironmongers.  Let  us  teach  our  chil- 
their  numbers  are  so  few.  If  this  small  dren  to  follow  in  the  footsteps  of  those 
remnant,  scattered  thinly  over  our  vil-  who  have  devoted  their  lives,  not  to 
I  ages,  towns,  and  cities,  can  press  re-  scrambling  up  the^eights  of  success  over 
forms,  and  hold  in  check  the  greedy  and  the  suffering  bodies  of  less  unscrupulous 
remorseless  hands  of  what  are  called  the  men  and  women  than  themselves,  but 
upper  classes,  what  good  results  may  we  to  alleviating  the  sorrow  and  pain  they 
not  hope  for  when  the  social  pressure  found  about  them  in  the  obscure  places 
that  crushes  all  hopes  of  a  higher  life  where  their  lot  was  cast — the  unknown 
from  men's  hearts  shall  be  removed,  and  heroes  and  heroines  of  the  past  who  have 
when  every  workman  shall  assist  in  form-  kept  alive  the  spirit  of  true  love  and 
ing  that  moral  influence  of  the  future —  charity  that  shall  live  in  the  hearts  of 
a  sound  public  opinion,  before  which  in-  men  when  the  sordid,  truculent  spirits 
dividual  selfishness,  avarice  and  lust  shall  that  are  honored  to-day  shall  be  remem- 
not  dare  to  raise  its  head  ?  Such  an  era  bered  only  as  examples  of  evil. 
intheworld's  history  is  not  so  chimerical  The  time  is  coming  when  the  laboring 
as  many  suppose,  for  there  never  was  a  class  will  realize  their  power,  and  they 
time  when  public  opinion — loose,  igno-  will  use  it.  The  possessors  of  many 
rant,  and  short-sighted  as  it  is — was  so  acres,  the  revellers  in  cosy  sinecures,  the 
];K>werful  a  factor  in  shaping  history  as  office-seekers,  and  the  thousands  of 
it  is  in  this  our  day.  Men  of  all  classes  good,  well-meaning  people  who  are  fear- 
feel  this  intuitively  ;  there  is  something  ful  of  the  working  classes  because  they 
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do  not  knovr  them — all  these,  seeing  the  As  a  class,  the  one  does  not  know  that 
gigantic  force  that  sooner  or  later  will  in  many  a  rich  mansion  there  are  men 
take  its  stand  in  the  vanguard  of  human  and  womec  whose  hearts  are  tilled  with 
progress,  are  exceedingly  anxious  that  grief,  whose  lives  are  touched  with  mel- 
the  people  should  not  be  led  away  by  ancholy  at  the  thought  of  the  sufferings 
those  dreadful  Radicals  and  Socialists  of  the  millions  of  toilers  who  do  so  much 
— Christian  or  otherwise.  The  recent  to  administer  to  their  comfort  and  neces 
recklessness  of  the  rowdy  and  rough  has  sities — men  and  women  full  of  sympathy 
occasioned  a  panic  that  would  be  amus-  and  love,  who  in  their  dreams,  as  in 
ing  were  it  not  mischievous  and  con-  their  waking  hours,  are  haunted  by  the 
temptible,  and  otherwise  sober,  right-  demon  of  poverty  that  tbey  know  is 
minded  men  and  women  are  beginning  making  life  for  so  many  a  hell  of  horrors 
to  doubt  whether  properly  is  safe  or  not.  surpassing  all  that  Dante  described  or 
In  some  quarters  it  is  even  proudly  St.  Paul  conceived.  As  a  class,  the 
maintained  that  the  evil  prophecies  con-  other  does  not  know  that  in  many  a  city 
ceminK  the  advance  of  what  are  called  garret  deeds  of  heroism  and  self-sacrifice 
Liberal  ideas  are  about  to  be  fulfilled,  are  daily  performed,  far  more  glorious 
that  the  e:ctension  of  the  franchise  will  than  a  thousand  Tel-el-Kebirs  ;  that  if 
lead  to  a  sort  of  political  intoxication,  houses  were  built  on  the  same  scale  as 
ending  in  scenes  of  rapine  and  plunder,  the  hearts  that  sorrow  and  suffer  within 
Many,  even  among  those  who  have  al-  them,  the  fetid  slums  of  many  a  town 
ways  advocated  a  Liberal  policy,  are  be-  would  be  transformed  into  a  city  of 
ginning  to  wonder  whether  they  have  palaces  stretching  over  the  wide  world, 
not  carried  their  ideas  a  little  too  far.  The  Conservative  classes,  clinging  to 
They  declare  that  the  people  have  be-  the  worst  traditions  of  an  earlier  age, 
come  so  elated  at  the  success  of  Lib-  without  attempting  to  preserve  all  that 
eral  principles  that  they  are  beginning  was  good  in  it,  fear  and  distrust  the  peo- 
to  confound  liberty  with  license,  and  pie,  as  did  their  fathers  before  them, 
are  in  danger  of  destroying  all  indi-  There  is  nothing  new  in  their  lamenta- 
vidual  liberty  by  embracing  socialism,  tions  and  prophecies  of  coming  woe. 
And  all  this  because  the  thieves,  pick-  The  young  world  looks  upon  them  as 
pockets,  and  others  of  the  criminal  class  the  inevitable  old  man  in  life's  great 
that  unfortunately  are  to  be  found  in  drama,  from  whose  tremulous  lips  some 
London,  in  common  with  other  great  good  words  may  occasionally  fail,  but 
cities,  take  advantageof  what  was  either  who  has  outlived  his  time,  and,  feeling 
an  unpardonable  blunder  or  a  carefully  his  own  weakness,  cannot  understand 
prepared  effect  on  the  part  of  the  police  the  vigorous  actions  of  his  younger  fel- 
authorities  to  plunder  and  destroy  the  lows,  who  still  sees  the  past  as  he  saw  it 
property  of  a  few  West-end  tradesmen,  when  his  eyes  were  bright  and  his  heart 
The  fact  of  such  erroneous  impressions  was  young,  but  seeing  the  present 
gaining  ground  is  a  glaring  instance  of  through  eyes  dimmed  with  age,  it  ap- 
the  unnatural  and  unsocial  condition  of  pears  blurred,  dark,  and  full  of  evil 
society.  The  poor  are  strangers  to  the  shadows.  The  Liberal  classes,  on  the 
rich  ;  the  rich  are  strangers  to  the  poor,  other  hand,  however  they  may  have 
The  workman  finds  his  employer  a  differed  among  themselves  in  matters  of 
sordid,  greedy  creature,  as  unfeeling  and  detail,  have  always  professed  to  trust  in 
as  unsympathetic  as  a  piece  of  his  own  the  good  sense  of  the  people.  How  is 
machinery,  and  his  opinion  of  all  the  it,  then,  that  we  find  even  the  latter 
capitalist  class  is  based  upon  his  experi-  class  seriously  discussing  an  assumed 
ence  with  this  one  individual.  The  probability  of  the  people  rushing  head- 
capitalist  views  the  workman  through  long  into  a  chaos  of  revolution,  plunder, 
the  columns  of  his  daily  newspaper,  and  and  despair  ?  Three  events  have  oc- 
with  the  aid  of  the  police  intelligence  he  curred  which  we  are  invited  to  believe 
conjures  up  in  his  mind  a  drunken,  have  converted  the  people  of  this  coun- 
brutal,  wife-kicking,  irreclaimable  mon-  try  into  a  mischievous  brood  of  revo- 
ster  to  be  kept  in  check  by  the  strong  lutionists,  communists,  and  socialists, 
hand  of  the  law,  and  to  be  treated  with  Certainly  the  first  event  in  importance 
powerful  doses  of  permissive  legislation,  was  the  circulation  of  a  cheap  edition 
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of  Mr.  Heniy  George's  famous  book,  glitterinK  picture  of  what  might  be. 
Progress  and  Poverty.  The  next  prom-  Alas  !  he  knows  them  not.  He  need 
inent  event,  perhaps,  in  the  minds  of  the  not  tremble  for  the  safety  of  either  his 
fearful  ones  was  ihebitth  of  a  new  polit-  life  or  his  property.  The  masses  of  the 
ical  centre.  The  energetic  and  some-  people  have  been  so  long  acquainted 
what  unscrupulous  Mr.  Hyndman,  the  with  poverty  and  its  accompanying  mis- 
impulsive  Mr.  Headlam,  and  the  great-  ery  that  they  have  almost  forgotten  what 
hearted  William  Morris,  neither  of  them  happiness  and  comfort  mean,  and  any 
very  terrible  individually,  put  their  heads  real  attempt  to  induce  them  to  make  a 
together,  called  themselves  the  Demo-  bold  plunge  for  a  something  they  have 
cratic  Federation,  and  woke  up  one  fine  but  a  faint  conception  of  would  dis- 
morning  to  find  themselves  the  terror  of  hearten  even  one  so  sanguine  as  Mr. 
polite  society,  and  credited  with  an  Henry  George.  Have  we  not  recently 
amount  of  power  and  influence  that  had  a  most  striking  proof  of  this  ?  At 
must  have  come  upon  them  as  a  sur-  a  time  when  the  poor  and  the  unskilled 
prise.  The  third  event  came  about  in  laboring  classes  were  suffering  acutely 
the  journalists'  slack  season.  Such  good  from  privation,  resulting  from  a  depres- 
old  institutions  as  the  big  gooseberry  sion  in  trade  of  an  abnormal  character, 
and  the  shower  of  frogs  were  allowed  all  the  wild  harangues  of  the  notoriety- 
to  rest  in  oblivion,  and  poverty-stricken  seeking  leaders  of  the  Democratic  Fed- 
London  was  made  to  ko  through  a  series  eration,  all  their  thinly-veiled  exhorta- 
of  sensational  performances  before  an  tions  to  violence  and  robbery— made, 
hysterical  audience.  For  the  thou-  let  it  not  be  forgotten,  to  a  huge  crowd 
sandth  time  the  people  who  wear  fine  of  men,  the  majority  of  whom  were  hun- 
clolhes  and  live  in  great  houses  and  gry,  and  not  a  few  homeless — fell  upon 
eat  good  dinners  were  reminded  of  the  deaf  ears  so  far  as  the  laboring  and  ar- 
existence  of  those  who  suffer  in  slums  tisanclaaseswereconcerned,  and  theonly 
and  rags, 'and  to  whom  a  morsel  of  converts  of  revolutionary  doctrines  were 
bread  is  not  unfrequently  a  luxury.  For  discovered  to  be  the  well-fed  rowdies  and 
the  thousandth  time  Dives  lifted  up  thieves,  whose  lives  are  spent  in  rebel- 
his  hands  in  pious  horror,  and  wondered  Hon  against  the  rights  of  property  and 
whether  such  things  could  really  be.  labor,  and  whose  hearts  are  dead  to  all 
His  mind  was  troubled,  and  he  reflected  sense  of  honor  and  justice.  Such  a 
— "  How  tempting  must  be  the  views  class  did  not  spring  suddenly  into  exist- 
of  this  Henry  George  and  the  Demo-  ence  in  London  at  the  time  when  the 
cratic  Federation  to  the  people  who  live  events  alluded  to  took  place,  it  has  al- 
in  such  squalor  and  misery  !  What  more  ways  been  with  us,  and  fresh  recruits  are 
captivating  doctrine  could  be  placed  be-  being  added  to  it  daily  from  our  stums, 
fore  a  man,  living  with  wife  and  family  Before  we  indulge  in  wild  shriekingsand 
in  one  small  room,  than  that  which  tells  ravings  against  the  brutality  and  lawless- 
him  that  the  people  he  sees  riding  in  ness  of  such  a  class,  it  would  be  well  if 
coaches  and  wearing  fine  feathers  are  we  asked  ourselves  individually  what  we 
robbers  and  thieves,  that  they  have  have  done  to  prevent  the  growth  of  such 
robbed  him  of  the  land  that  is  his  by  savages  in  the  midst  of  our  highly  civil- 
right,  and  that  he  may  get  it  back  from  izcd  society.  If  those  who  have  done 
them  if  only  he  and  his  fellows  stand  their  best  to  rescue  the  children  of  our 
shoulder  to  shoulder?  Only  one  short  courts  and  alleys  from  falling  into  such 
week  of  bloodshed,  barricades,  smoke,  depths  of  degradation  were  alone  to  cry 
fire,  and  riot,  and  then  a  millennium,  out  against  the  wilful  and  wanton  de- 
when  every  bushel  of  wheat  shall  be  stroyers  of  property  and  insulters  of 
two  bushels,  every  quartern  loaf  two  women,  then  the  shrieks  of  indignation 
quarterns,  every  pipe  of  tobacco  two  that  have  recently  rent  the  air  would 
pipes,  every  pint  of  beer  a  quart,  and  have  been  exchanged  for  sounds  that  in 
every  man  his  own  landlord."  Such  comparison  would  have  been  but  whis- 
are  the  thoughts  that  pass  through  the  pers  of  remonstrance.  Let  order  be  pre- 
mind  of  Dives,  and  he  thinks  it  impos-  served  and  deeds  of  violence  be  put  down 
sible  that  the  working  classes  can  have  at  any  cost,  but  the  panic-stricken  rav- 
been  otherwise  than  dazzled  by  such  a-  ings  for  revenge  on  the  mob  that  have 
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disgraced  our  journalB  during  the  past  sympathf  vrith  the  views  of  Mr.  Heniy 

few  weeks  come  with  an  ill  grace  from  George,  how  is  it  that  they  attended  his 

those  who  have  never  moved  a  hand,  who  meetingsaud  applauded  his  utterances  ?" 

have  never  committed  one  act  of  self-  The  answer  to  this  is,  that  the  people 

sacrifice  in  their   lives,  to  prevent  the  who  were  fouad  willing  to  listen  to  Mr. 

children  of  the  poor  from  falling  into  Henry  George  when  he  was  in  London 

the  arms  of  the  criminal  classes.  were  the  few  who   take  an  interest  in 

The  secret  of  the  fear  of  Dives  is  the  public  affairs,  and  who  have  made  tbem- 

consciousness  of   his   own    guilt.     He  selves  more  or  less  acquainted  with  his 

knows  in  his  heart  that  he  has  not  done  theories.     They  know  him  to  be  one 

his  duty  to  his  poorer  fellows.  While  he  who  is  heart  and  soul  in  sympathy  with 

has  been   revelling  in  the  wealth  and  them  in  their  trials  and  difficulties,  one 

luxury  their  labors  have  made  possible,  who  would  see  them  living  better,  purer, 

be  has  not  bestowed  a  thought  upon  the  and  happier  lives,  and  they  are  grateful 

social  welfare  of  those  to  whom  he  owes  to  him.     They   applaud    his    vigorous 

so  much,     fie  cannot  help  feeling  that  denunciations  of  the  land  laws,  and  they 

were  he  in  their  position,  the  shortest  feel  that  it  is  not  unwise  to  applaud  what- 

cut  to  a  new  order  of  things  would  be  ever  he  may  say  in  favor  of  his  own 

the  most  acceptable,  even  at  the  risk  of  theories  of  reform — or,  rather,  revolu- 

violence.  tion.     They  may  be  forgiven  for  not 

As  a  fact,  Mr.  Henry  George's  writ-  being  over-anxious  to  convince  the 
tngs  have  had  more  influence  among  wealthy  classes  that  the  people  are  not 
every  olher  class  than  that  to  which  they  in  favor  of  a  policy  that  means  revolu- 
are  supposed  to  particularly  appeal,  tion,  for  they  do  not  forget  that  land 
Very  few  workmen  have  read  Progress  reform  in  Ireland  might  have  been  Ae- 
and  Poverty,  notwithstanding  cheap  layed  another  century  had  it  not  been 
editions;  what  little  they  know  of  the  for  the  impetus  of  the  assassin's  rifle, 
book  they  have  gleaned  from  newspaper  The  spirit  of  opportunism  is  not  con- 
criticisms,  which  of  course  have  always  fined  to  statesmen  and  diplomatists,  and 
been  levelled  against  it.  The  majority  there  are  workmen  who  are  shrewd 
of  the  few  who  have  patiently  gone  enough  to  see  that  the  wealthy  classes 
through  it  from  cover  to  cover  have  will  do  much  for  fear,  and  tittle  for  love 
closed  the  book  with  hearts  full  of  grati-  of  their  poorer  brethren.  Among  the 
tude  to  its  earnest  author  for  exposing —  people,  the  advocates  of  a  violent  and 
perhaps  more  successfully  than  any  one  revolutionary  policy  are  difficult  to  find, 
has  done  before — the  iniquities  of  the  A  far  stronger  party,  both  intellectually 
present  land  system.  He  has  proved  and  numerically,  are  those  who  see 
conclusively  to  them — if  ihey  wanted  the  clearly  that  there  is  no  short  cut  to  a 
proof — that  the  real  wealth  of  the  coun-  better  condition  of  society,  but  that  real 
try  is  in  the  land,  and  that  in  common  progress  can  only  be  achieved  at  the  ex- 
justice  not  an  inch  of  it  more  than  is  ab-  pense  of  slow,  steady,  and  orderly  ad- 
solutely  necessary  should  be  allowed  to  vancement.  As  for  the  masses  of  toilers 
remain  idle.  His  captivating  style  and  and  spinners,  Conservatism,  Liberalism, 
the  charm  of  his  glowing  diction  have  Radicalism,  and  Socialism,  such  words 
failed  to  carry  them  beyond  this  point,  are  to  them  but  faint  echoes  from  an 
The  workman's  life  is,  above  all  things,  unknown  world,  drowned  by  the  cries 
practical — far  too  practical  perhaps.  He  of  their  children  for  bread. 
is  every  day  and  every  hour  brought  face  In  attempting  to  convince  the  people 
to  face  with  practical  difhculiies  that  he  that  it  is  right,  and  moreover  possible, 
has  to  overcome  by  practical  means ;  to  take  the  land  from  those  who  now 
and  when  Henry  George,  with  all  the  hold  it,  and  make  it  common  properly, 
enthusiasm  of  a  poet  or  prophet  with  a  Henry  George  has  failed.  His  pity  for 
brand-new  gospel,  advises  him  to  take  one  class  has  made  him  unjust  to  an- 
the  land  from  those  who  bold  it  and  other.  His  skilfulness  in  conjuring  up 
make  it  common  property,  he  knows  visions  of  a  golden  future  has  made  him 
that  the  gifted  studentofsocialproblems  blind  to  the  hard  facts  of  the  present, 
is  talking  arrant  nonsense.  It  may  be  The  miseries  of  the  world  have,  to  use 
said,  "  If  the  working  classes  have  no  a  homely  phrase,  made  his  heart  bleed. 
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and  he  has  felt  it  incumbent  on  himself  express  the  opinion  of  a  large  and  grow- 
to  provide  a  cure  for  them  ;  but  as  there  ing  proportioo  of  the  working  classes, 
is  no  golden  cure  applicable  to  every  and  that  its  influence  is  so  great  that 
disease,  so  all  the  world  is  not  to  be  every  workman's  wife  is  in  danger  of  be- 
made  happy  and  prosperous  by  any  one  cominf;  a.  pdlroUuse,  and  that  the  gtiflin 
theory.  The  wrongs  of  Humanity,  alas  !  in  the  Strand,  with  its  accompanying 
are  not  to  be  remedied  by  the  glowing  efUgies  of  royalty,  are  likely  to  be  re- 
conceptions  of  prophets  and  poets,  but  moved  in  a  summary  manner.  What 
by  the  patient,  steady,  plodding  work  of  are  the  reasons  for  these  fears  ?  Are 
practical  men,  helped  by  the  develop-  workingmen  practically  supporting  the 
ment  of  an  intelligent  and  upright  public  Federation  in  any  degree  whatever? 
opinion.  None  the  less  the  prophets  Are  there  to  be  found  as  many  as  forty 
and  ihe  poets  have  their  work  lo  do  ;  it  workmen  who  subscribe  to  its  funds  ? 
is  for  them  to  lift  us  from  out  the  mire  Again,  it  is  Dives  raising  up  revolution- 
of  the  present,  it  is  for  them  to  keep  the  ary  ghosts  from  the  inky  deeps  of  his 
ideal  future  in  view,  and  clothe  us  with  own  guilty  conscience.  We  have  it  od 
enthusiasm  and  courage,  that  we  of  more  the  authority  of  one  of  our  old  nobility 
prosaic  cast  may  have  strength  and  light  that  the  wealthy  lead  lives  of  gluttony 
in  our  task  of  planting  stepping-stones  and  extravagance  that  would  have 
through  this  slough  of  despond  to  the  shamed  pagan  Rome.  His  not  unusual 
brighter,  nobler,  and  more  beautiful  life  for  ladies  to  spend  £\qqo  a  year  on 
we  see  in  the  far  distance.  It  is  not  for  dress  alone  ;  -v^aooo  is  spent  on  flowers 
us  to  blame  such  men  as  Henry  George  for  a  single  ball  ;  £2000  a  year  is  paid 
for  their  wild  dreaming  and  extravagant  for  the  privilege  of  slaughtering  grouse  ; 
theorizing,  let  us  rather  be  grateful  that  and  men  spend  as  much  as  ;^5  a  day  on 
in  this  age  of  greed  and  luxurious  living  cigars.  This  is  the  evidence,  not  of  a 
such  men  are  to  be  found,  scorning  to  mischievous  demagogue,  but  a  lady  of 
devote  their  great  abilities  to  the  re-  title.  No  wonder  that  a  handful  of 
munerative  task  of  pandering  to  the  sel-  socialists  have  power  to  make  the 
fishnessof  the  moneyed  classes,  and  con-  wealthy  tremble  f6r  the  glory  of  Eng- 
tent  to  endure  the  obloquy  and  abuse  of  land  and  the  safety  of  their  gold.  As  a 
the  thoughtless  and  malignant  in  striving,  fact,  the  mass  of  British  workmen  are  as 
however  unsuccessfully,  to  ameliorate  unlikely  to  become  converts  to  socialism 
the  lot  of  the  poor  and  wretched.  Un-  as  any  class  of  individuals  in  the  world, 
successful  as  the  author  of /'m^rfj'j' dni/  They  are,  unfortunately,  as  much  in- 
Poverty  has  been  among  the  class  he  clined  to  priggishness,  snobbery,  and 
hoped  to  convince,  his  labors  have  not  caste  as  their  richer  brethren.  The 
been  in  vain.  It  is  among  the  upper  workman  who  is  promoted  to  an  over- 
classes  that  the  influence  of  his  writings  seership  loses  all  social  sympathy  with 
has  been  most  keenly  felt.  He  has  his  fellows  ;  he  is  no  longer  one  of  them, 
opened  their  eyes  to  the  fact  that  injus-  and  he  lets  ihcm  know  it.  The  work- 
tice  and  neglect  of  social  duty  is  in  this  man  who  greedily  stores  up  his  little 
age  a  policy  too  dangerous  to  be  con-  hoard  untilhe  becomes  a  pettycapitalist 
tinued  long  without  results  the  most  dis-  and  an  employer  of  labor,  almost  invari- 
astrous.  He  has  not  won  their  hearts,  ably  turns  against  the  class  from  which 
but  he  has  aroused  their  fears  ;  and  in  he  sprang,  and  becomes  a  sordid  little 
doing  so  he  has  done  something  to  has-  autocrat,  as  unsocial  and  as  unlovable 
ten  forward  that  reform  of  the  land  laws  as  the  worst  of  aristocrats.  Mr.  Hynd- 
which  will  do  so  much  to  lighten  the  bur-  man  and  his  friends  may  possibly  make 
dens  of  the  people.  some  impression  on  the  very  poor  and 
The  Democratic  Federation,  with  its  the  very  ignorant  by  telling  them  that 
disorderly  programme  of  socialism  and  an  equal  distribution  of  wealth  would 
general  plunder,  has  been  treated  far  mean  for  them  higher  wages,  more  food, 
too  seriously.  The  importance  that  has  better  homes,  and  a  social  position  on  a 
been  attached  to  it  by  the  press  and  level  with  their  fellow-men  ;  but  the  very 
society  at  large  must  have  astonished  poor  and  the  very  ignorant  are  a  small 
none  so  much  as  its  promoters.  We  minority.  The  average  artisan  is  so 
are  asked  to  believe  that  its  manifestoes  little  inclined  to  socialism,  in  fact,  is  so 
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insensible  to  all  true  social  feeling,  ihat  equal  doses.  It  is  they  themselves  who 
he  would  strongly  resent  the  idea  of,  require  the  gospel.  Let  iheni  build  their 
say,  a  costerinonger  being  placed  on  (he  mission-halls,  not  in  the'  narrow  courts 
same  level  as  himself.  Among  the  and  alleys,  but  hard  by  the  doorsof  their 
women  the  spirit  of  snobbery  is  even  own  suburban  residences  ;  the  steps  of 
more  rampant ;  and  this,  coupled  with  the  city  missionary  should  be  first  di- 
the  fact  that  women  of  all  classes  are  reded  lo  the  counting-houies  of  his  pa- 
ever  opposed  to  revolutionary  theories,  trons,  not  to  the  garrets  of  the  poor, 
renders  the  growth  of  socialism  still  Surely  the  limits  of  hypocrisy  are  reachtd 
more  dilhcull,  for  the  workman's  wife  when  tradesmen,  merchants,  and  raanu- 
is  not  without  her  influence.  facturers  grind  and  screw  as  much  profit 
The  facts  published  in  Tht Bitter  Cry  out  of  the  labor  of  their  workpeople  as 
of  Outcast  London  and  kindred  works  is  possible,  accumulate  fortunes  and  live 
have  certainly  done  nothing  toward  con-  in  luxury,  without  giving  a  thought  to 
verting  the  working  classes  to  socialism,  their  underpaid,  underfed,  badly-housed 
Had  it  been  possible  for  them  so  to  have  laborers,  and  then  when  the  misery,  in- 
influenced  the  people  we  should  have  decency,  and  crime  which  has  been 
been  in  the  mire  of  socialism  long  ago.  caused  by  their  lack  of  human  kindness 
However  novel  the  facts  may  have  been  is  held  up  in  the  light  of  day  by  some 
to  the  wealthy  they  were  not  so  to  the  enterprising  journalist,  they,  (he  Chris- 
poor,  who  were  boused  far  more  miser-  tian  employers  of  "slop  hands"  and 
ably  a  quarter  of  a  century  ago,  bad  as  "  sweaters,' '  have  the  effrontery  to  offer 
their  condition  is  now.  The  people  the  half-starved  penniless  poor  a  gospel 
know  that  if  they  wete  to  wait  for  social-  that  teaches  that  it  is  more  blessed  to 
ism  to  remedy  the  present  state  of  things  give  than  to  receive,  that  the  duty  of 
they  would  have  to  wait  a  very  long  time  man  is  to  love  his  neighbor  as  he  loves 
indeed:  moreover,  they  see  that  it  is  pos-  himself,  that  the  treasures  of  eaith 
sible  to  improve  their  environment  with-  should  be  considered  dross,  and  that  no 
out  resorting  to  any  such  wild  schemes,  man  tan  serve  God  and  Mammon,  The 
The  best  among  them  feel  that  much  de-  position  of  the  laboring  classes  is  to  be 
pends  upon  the  intelligence  and  patience  improved,  not  by  the  free  distiibution 
of  their  own  class.  They  recognize  the  of  Bibles,  tracts,  and  soup-tickets,  but 
fact  that  the  present  evils  of  town  life  are  by  just  and  human  treatment  from  the 
not  only  caused  by  the  greed  of  capital-  hands  of  employers,  great  and  small. 
ists  and  landowners  but  also  by  the  faults  It  ill  becomes  successful  traders,  who 
and  failings  of  the  people  themselves,  have  made  fortunes  while  their  work- 
Many  thousands  of  the  poor  and  even  people  have  remained  in  squalid  poverty, 
the  artisan  class  have  spent  their  lives  in  to  break  out  into  torrents  of  virtuous 
the  midst  of  squalor  and  indecency,  as  indignation  at  the  iniquities  of  land- 
their  parents  did  before  them,  and  they  owners  and  aristocrats-  Many  of  them 
have  no  very  strong  desire  to  live  diSer-  are  now  ready  enough  to  join  in  the  cry 
ently.  AH  hopes,  all  longings  fora  bet-  of  "  The  land  for  the  people,"  but  will 
ter  life  have  been  crushed  out  of  them,  they  be  as  eager  in  their  support  of  the 
What  has  been,  and  is,  the  cause  of  this  ?  demand  that  must  erelong  be  made  by 
The  conduct  oflandowners  only  ?  Nay,  the  working  classes  for  a  more  equal 
it  is  not  so.  Landowners  have  been,  distribution  of  the  profits  derived  from 
and  still  are,  responsible  for  much  of  the  joint  efforts  of  capital  and  labor  ? 
the  present  misery,  but  no  less  guilty  It  is  said  that  "  the  wheels  of  God  grind 
are  these  new  friends  of  the  people,  the  slowly,  but  they  grind  exceedinc  small." 
ultra-evangelical  tradesmen,  merchants,  English  traders,  merchants,  and  manu- 
and  manufacturers  who  thus  united  to  facturers  have,  through  exceptional  ad- 
laise  "  the  bitter  cry  of  outcast  Lon-  vantages,  often  won  at  the  expense  of 
don."  They  subscribe  liberally  and  national  injustice,  enjoyed  a  long  career 
plead  for  more  money  to  distribute  tracts  of  success.  The  exceptional  advanta^'es 
and  Bibles  and  erect  mission-halls  in  have  passed  away  forever,  and  we  have 
the  squalid  byways  of  our  cities.  They  to  compete  with  foreigners  solely  on  our 
propose  to  set  matters  right  by  admin-  own  merits.  There  may  be  an  hour  of 
istering  free  soup  and  free  gospel  in  great  commercial  crisis  in  store  for  the 
New  Sbubs.— Vol,  JCLIV.,  No.  \  % 
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country,  which,  with  all  its  faults,  it  is  popularity,  but  simply  from  a  sense  of 
our  glory  to  think  of  as  out  fatherland ;  Iheir  duty  to  their  fellows.  It  is  for  the 
when  that  hour  comes  not  only  the  land-  people  to  help  such  men  and  women  in 
owning  class,  but  all  capitalists — ah,  and  their  task  with  their  practical  experience 
even  workmen  too — will  have  to  make  and  knowledge  of  details,  and  to  work 
sacrifices  not  only  of  many  time-worn  with  them  patiently  and  hopefully  to 
ideas  and  prejudices,  but  of  personal  in-  bring  about  that  social  reorganization 
dulgences  as  well,  and  the  sooner  this  without  which  Acts  of  Parliament  may 
fact  is  recognized  the  lighter  will  be  the  be  passed  in  vain,  and  philanthropists 
sacrifices  each  man  and  woman  will  be  may  squander  millions  fruitlessly.  Phi- 
called  upon  to  make.  losophers,  politicians,  and  theologians 
The  people  can  hope  for  little  from  may  all  do  something  to  aid  the  course 
either  political  partisans,  socialists,  or  of  true  progress,  but  the  redemption  of 
time-serving,  money  worshipping,  un-  the  people  must  be  wrought  by  the  peo- 
lovable,  middle-class  evangelists,  the  pie  themselves  with  many  hours,  days, 
high-priestsof showy uglinessandcheap-  and  years  of  weary  self-crucifixioD. 
aiid-nastiness.  Lei  them  accept  from  But  the  glorious  sense  of  duty  done,  and 
any  of  these  what  little  good  they  can  a  sight  of  the  faint  glimmering  dawn  of 
get,  but  ihey  must  look  for  help  and  a  nobler,  purer  era,  which  they,  how- 
guidance,  not  from  the  rich  and  power-  ever  humble  their  work  may  have  been, 
ful,  not  from  aspirants  for  parliamentary  have  helped  to  bring  about,  will  be  in 
honors,  but  the  humble  few  that  are  to  the  last  hours  of  many  a  sweet  solace 
be  found,  even  in  this  our  day,  thinking  and  a  rich  reward  that  all  the  check- 
out the  great  problems  this  industrial  books  of  all  the  "  self-made  "  men  in 
age  presents,  not  with  the  object  of  satis-  the  world  could  not  buy. — Fortnightly 
fying  any  desire  for  political  power  or  Review. 
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It  is  notorious  that  the  peasantry  of  the  peasant  the  labor,  while  the  other 

Tuscany  are  better  oS  than  those  of  any  expenses  and  the  profits  of  the  farm  are 

other  part  of  Italy,  and  the  system  of  both  equally  divided  between  the  two 

tenancy  to  which  this  is  in  great  part  due  parties,  either  of   whom  can  withdraw 

has  been  so  often  explained  that  it  must  from   the  agreement   after   giving  due 

be  familiar  to  all  who  have  made  a  study  notice.    In  somecases,  especially  where 

of  the  subject.     The  strange  foims  of  landlord  and  tenant  are  both  new  to  the 

social  life  to  which  it  has  given  rise  are  soil,  changes  are  frequent  and  a  great 

less  widely  known  and  possess  a  more  deal  of  ill  feeling  exists.     The  peasant 

general  interest.    Among  these  what  we  will  endeavor  to  dispose  of  a  part  of  the 

may  call  the  family  colonies  are  perhaps  produce  secretly  for  his  own  advantage ; 

the  most  remarkable.     They  are  volun-  the  proprietor  is  apt  to  suspect  him  of 

tary  associations  from  which  each  mem-  doing  so,  even  when  it  is  not  the  case, 

ber  may  withdraw  at  any  moment.  They  and  to  be  altogether  too  exacting  in  his 

have  received  no  encouragement  from  demands.     In  the  larger  estates,  how- 

the  State,  and  are  not  even  acknowledged  ever,  the  relations  between  the  two  are 

by  the  law  ;  they  are  not  founded  on  an  generally   cordial  and  lasting.      There 

abstract   theory,  but  have  grown  natu-  are  farms  which  are  said  to  have  been 

rally  out  of  the  whole  condition  of  the  held  by  the  same  family  for  more  than 

country  ;  yet  they  realize  the  principles  five  hundred  years.     It  was  probably  in 

of  communism  more  perfectly  perhaps  such  holdings  that  the  custom  of  which 

than  any  of  the  elaborate  experiments  to  we  are  speaking  took  its  rise  ;  it  is  cer- 

which  theorists  and  philanthropists  have  tainly  there  that  it  chiefly  flourishes. 

devoted  so  much  time  and  care.  According  to  the  law  and  custom  of 

The  greater  part  of  the  land  of  Tus-  the  country,  on  the  death  of  a  father  his 

cany  is  held  on  the  system  of  mezzadria.  property  is  equally  divided  among  all 

I'he  proprietor  provides  the  land  and  .  bis  children.     According  to  usage,  it  is 
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true,  the  youngest  has  a  right  to  select  sent  is  in  most  cases  readiljr  given,  and 
any  articles  he  may  wish  to  keep,  but  he  the  wife  immediately  becomes  a  member 
has  to  pay  for  them — that  is,  their  esti-  of  the  association  and  shares  the  food 
mated  value  is  deducted  from  the  rest  and  labor  of  the  rest.  Her  dowry  re- 
of  his  inheritance-  Now,  if  we  suppose  mains  the  private  property  of  herself 
that  a  peasant  has  four  sons,  all  of  and  her  husband,  but  it  is  considered  a  . 
whom  have  been  used  to  labor  with  him,  matter  of  moral  obligation  that  it  should' 
he  will  most  likely  leave  at  least  a  small  be  put  aside  for  the  use  of  her  children  ; 
sum  of  ready  money  if  he  has  been  at  and  so  whenever  she  requires  a  new 
all  prudent,  but  the  greater  part  of  the  dress  or  shoes,  or  anything  more  than 
real  capital  of  the  family  is  invested  in  board  and  lodging,  she,  like  her  hus- 
the  fa[m.  They  know  the  character  of  band,  has  to  ask  the  elder  brother  for 
the  land  and  the  crops  for  which  it  is  the  money,  and  he  generally  takes  care 
best  aui  ted.  No  one  else  would  be  likely  that  the  sums  thus  supplied  to  the  vaii- 
to  cultivate  it  to  such  advantage,  nor  ous  members  of  the  association  are 
would  they  be  so  successful  elsewhere,  nearly  equal  except  in  exceptional 
So  they  come  to  an  arrangement  with  cases.  Alt  the  children  are  brought  up 
each  other.  The  eldest  brother  takes  at  the  common  expense,  and  no  member 
the  farm  in  his  own  name,  and  hence-  of  the  association  has  a  right  to  expect 
forth  becomes  the  acknowledged  head  of  any  compensation  because  his  brother 
the  family.  All  its  business  is  managed  has  six  and  he  has  none.  The  .cost  is, 
by  him,  and,  in  theory  at  least,  he  be-  of  course,  smaller  than  it  would  be  in 
comes  possessed  of  all  the  authority  England,  as  in  the  vineyards  and  olive- 
his  father  once  enjoyed.  As,  however,  gardens  work  can  soon  be  found  for  the 
either  of  the  others  can  withdraw  at  will,  little  people  which  keeps  them  out  of 
and  in  that  case  his  portion  must  be  paid  mischief,  while  it  also  contributes  to 
over  to  him  in  ready  money,  it  is  obvi-  the  value  of  Ihe  harvest.  For  the  chief 
ously  the  interest  of  the  elder  brother  to  crops  of  Tuscany  repay  an  incessant 
act  with  justice  and  moderation.  Mean-  watchfulness,  and  much  of  what  has  to 
while  the  family  life  continues  much  as  be  done  for  them  is  within  the  mental 
it  did  before  the  death  of  the  father,  and  bodily  capacity  of  a  child. 
The  old  home  is  kept  up,  the  brothers  Thus  the  colony  increases  tilt  there 
and  sisters  continue  to  take  their  meals  are  too  many  hands  for  the  work  that 
together,  and  all  the  household  expenses  has  to  be  done  on  the  original  holding, 
are  defrayed  from  the  common  fund.  when  the  landlord  is  generally  glad  to 
Such  an  arrangement  is  so  simple  and  let  another  farm  to  tenants  in  whom  he 
obvious  that  it  is  doubtless  occasionally  has  confidence,  and  the  old  life  con- 
adopted  in  other  countries,  at  least  dur-  tinues,  If  this  is  not  the  case,  some  of 
ing  the  life  of  the  mother.  But  else-  the  younger  members  leave  to  settle  else- 
where such  associations  are  generally  where,  and  recommence  the  whole  proc- 
broken  up  by  marriage.  In  Tuscany  ess.  Il  may  be  added  that  such  a  fam- 
this  is  not  the  case.  The  daughters,  it  ily  association  rarely  outlives  the  third 
is  true,  receive  their  portions  as  dow-  generation,  and  that  it  is  seldom  suc- 
ries,  and  leave  their  home  for  their  hus-  cessful  when  it  contains  more  than 
bands'  ;  those  who  remain  furnish  out  twenty  adult  members.  The  manage- 
of  the  common  fund  the  wedding  feast,  ment  of  a  larger  colony  is  beyond  the 
which  is  often  a  sumptuous  entertain-  capacity  of  an  average  peasant  ;  and. 
ment  when  compared  with  their  usual  as  the  ties  of  family  afiection  are  gradu- 
way  of  life.  That  is  all.  When  one  of  ally  loosened  by  time  and  the  birth  and 
the  sons  desires  to  marry,  the  first  step  growth  of  new  associates,  conflicts  are 
he  takes  is  to  consult  the  head  of  the  apt  to  arise  which  lead  to  the  secession 
family,  who  has  a  right  to  object  on  of  many  of  the  members  or  to  the  dis- 
pnidential  grounds,  but  who  would  be  solution  of  the  whole  company, 
exceedine  the  recognized  limits  of  his  It  is  difficult  to  imagine  English  farm 
authority  if  he  were  to  endeavor  to  in-  laborers  living  in  such  a  way.  Many  of 
flucnce  his  brother's  choice.  Female  their  better  as  well  as  their  worse  qual- 
labor  is  so  valuable  that,  unless  there  tlies  would  render  the  intimacy  and  the 
are  a  large  number  of  single  sisters,  as-  restrictions  of  such  a  life  alike  intoler- 
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able.  The  Tuscans  seem  to  prefer  the  case,  and  at  the  worst  the  clothes  that 
common  home  and  table  to  the  privacy  are  always  given  to  the  nurse  remain  her 
and  isolation  of  a  separate  house.  At  own  property.  This  is  the  reason  why 
least  the  men  do  so  during  the  earlier  she  will  generally  prefer  a  larger  present 
years  of  the  association.  They  remain  of  clothes  to  a  higher  salary. 
among  their  old  surroundings,  and  their  We  have  spoken  of  colonies  with 
wives  adopt  the  ways  and  habiis  of  their  twenty  adult  members,  but  these  are 
mother  ;  there  has  been  no  great  break  comparatively  rare  ;  in  general  they 
in  their  existence,  which  has  moved  number  from  eight  to  fifteen.  Many  of 
quietly  on  from  day  today  without  bring-  the  younger  sons  leave  the  ancestral 
ing  any  marked  change.  The  old  man  home  ;  some  to  emigrate  or  to  take 
sees  his  children  and  grandchildren  seat-  farms  on  their  own  account,  others  to 
ed  on  the  bench  he  used  to  occupy  in  settle  in  the  towns  or  to  go  into  service- 
his  boyhood.  There  is  a  certain  charm  The  influence  of  the  new  military  system 
in  this,  and  it  strengthens  the  sense  of  is  strongly  opposed  to  a  form  of  life  so 
stability  which  is  dear  to  the  peasant's  patriarchal  as  that  which  has  been  de- 
heart,  scribed.     The  youth  who  has  once  been 

Whether  the  women  who  marry  into  taken  away  from  the  surroundings  of  his 
such  a  family  are  equally  happy  is  an-  childhood,  and  who  has  seen  at  least  a 
other  question.  Next  to  bad  times,  it  part  of  the  world  that  lies  outside  the 
is  most  frequently  the  force  of  a  worn-  village,  is  not  likely  on  his  return  to 
an's  will  which  breaks  up  such  associ-  settle  quietly  down  into  the  old  way  of 
ations  or  detaches  members  from  them-  life.  The  restrictions  which  are  hardly 
The  young  wife  finds  herself  surrounded  felt  by  the  others,  because  they  have 
by  unfamiliar  ways  and  customs,  which  been  accustomed  to  them  from  their 
she  is  powerless  lo  alter  or  even  to  earliest  years,  seem  intolerable  to  him. 
modify.  A  place  is  left  open  for  her  Other  ideas  have  entered  his  head  and 
which  she  has  to  take  ;  duties  are  as-  other  ambitions  have  been  awakened, 
signed  her  which  she  has  to  fulfil.  She  From  a  human  point  of  view  this  can 
enjoys  less  independence  here  than  in  hardly  be  regarded  as  a  misfortune,  as  it 
her  father's  house,  and  feels  herself  of  is  only  by  effort  and  in  freedom  that  the 
smaller  importance.  Her  very  children  more  manly  qualities  of  mind  and  char- 
are  hardly  her  own.  Then  there  is  the  acter  can  be  developed!  When  viewed 
grievance  of  having  to  ask  not  her  hus-  from  the  outside,  these  family  associa- 
band,  but  his  elder  brother,  for  the  few  tions  appear  to  be  possessed  of  many 
personal  necessaries  which  she  reauires,  attractive  features.  The  picture  of  a 
and  this  is  deeply  felt ;  indeed,  it  is  home  that  remains  firmly  established 
generally  the  cause,  or  at  least  the  ex-  and  a  family  that  continues  unseparated 
cuse,  for  the  differences  that  lead  to  a  from  generation  to  generation  possesses 
final  separation.  The  girl  who  has  been  a  fascination  for  the  imagination,  and 
brought  up  in  a  colony  of  this  kind  may  there  is  rest  in  the  thought  of  a  form  of 
look  upon  it  almost  as  a  matter  of  life  that  in  the  midst  of  this  rapid  age  is 
course,  the  one  who  comes  from  a  pri-  perfectly  still  or  only  moves  so  slowly 
vate  house  never  ceases  to  regard  it  that  it  is  difficult  to  determine  the  di- 
with  repugnance.  rection  it  is  taking.     That  such  colonies 

In  order  to  escape  from  this  humilia-  also  possess  many  practical  advantages 

tion,    the  women   adopt   a  number  of  is  clear.    Each  of  the  members  finds  his 

schemes    and    devices.       The   greater  wants  supplied  more  cheaply  than  they 

part    of    their  dowries   is   invested    in  could  be  if  he  lived  alone  ;  he  is  freed 

clothes,  so  that  the  evil  day  is   post-  from  the  dread  of  the  darkest  forms  of 

poned  as  long  as  possible.     It   is,   of  poverty  ;  he  can  never  be  alone  in  his 

course,  impossible  for  them  to  earn  pri-  trouble  ;  in   sickness  he  is  sure  to  be 

vate  money  in  the  colony  itself ;  but  the  surrounded   by  helpful  hands.     When 

practice  of  hiring    themselves   out  as  viewed  from  the  inside  these  communi- 

nurses  is  so  common  that  it  may  almost  ties  do  not  appear  (o  such  advantage, 

be  called  a  custom.     The  money  thus  Bitterness  and   heartburning  are  to  be 

earned  Is  generally  added  to  the  com-  found  in  cottages  as  well  as  in  palaces, 

mon   fund,  but  this  is  not  always  the  and  they  are  apt  to  assume  petty  and 
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spiteful  forms  because  the  world  that  nality,  or  enterprise.     Family  communl- 

contains  them  is  so  small.     The  very  ties  are  interesting  subjects  for  observa- 

quietude  seems  to  have  something  relax-  lion,  and  might  form  a  pleasant  refuge 

ing  in  it.     The  men  and  women  who  in  old  age  ;  but  they  do  not  seem  to  be 

are  happy  in  these  places  arc  often  re-  the  school   in   which    strong   men  are 

markably  patient  and  industrious  ;  they  trained. — Saturday  Review. 
rarely  display  any  marked  spirit,  origi- 


HOPEFULNESS   AND   OPTIMISM. 

In  that  beautiful  sermon  on  Hope,  equivalent  for  sunlight.  Optimism  takes 
with  which  the  Dean  of  St.  Paul's  closed  hold  of  the  plausible  grounds,  instead 
the  Cathedral  services  of  the  year  1885,  of  the  true  grounds  for  expecting  good, 
in  the  midst  of  so  many  and  such  great  — the  plausible  grounds  being  hardly 
anxieties,  both  political  and  ecclcsiaati-  ever  identical  with  the  true  ones.  Hope 
cal, — a  sermon  just  republished  with  his  of  the  deeper  kind  discerns  its  bright  vi- 
Advent  sermons  by  Messrs.  Macmillan,  sions  often  through  a  vista  of  the  most 
— he  remarks  that  in  times  of  gloom,  lowering  clouds,  and  could  hardly,  in- 
"  to  hope  seems  to  us  like  deluding  our-  deed,  fasten  its  gaze  on  the  light,  but 
selves:  we  call  it  optimism, — aninstinc-  for  the  cloud-vista  through  which  it 
tive  dislike  to  pain,  a  determination  not  gazes.  Thus  it  certainly  was  with  that 
to  see  the  cruel  truth."  The  Dean  is  hope  of  Israel,  which,  as  the  Dean  of 
light ;  and  not  only  do  we  in  times  of  St.  Paul's  says,  makes  of  the  Bible  one 
gloom  call  hopefulness  optimism,  but  at  long  exhortation  to  look  forward  with 
all  times  we  call  optimism  shallow;  rejoicing,  in  spite  of  series  after  series 
though  "  shallow"  is  tbe  last  adjective  of  the  most  cruel  disappointments.  The 
which  we  should  be  disposed  to  apply  to  Prophets  of  Israel  did  not  ignore  these 
that  spiritual  hopefulness  which,  as  the  disappoinlmenls.  On  the  contrary,  they 
Dean  decribes  it,  is  the  fruit  of  a  seri-  were  always  asking  such  questions  as 
ous  discipline  of  the  will,  founded  on  that  which  opens  the  book  of  the  great- 
faith,  and  pressing  the  imagination  into  est  of  the  Prophets, — "  Why  will  ye  be 
the  service  of  faith  till  we  can  actually  stricken  any  more?  ye  will  revolt  more 
realise  what  faith  only  refuses  to  doubt,  and  more  :  the  whole  head  is  sick  and 
What,  then,  is  the  difference  between  the  whole  heart  faint."  No  one  would 
this  kind  of  hopefulness  and  optimism,  have  accused  such  a  prophet  as  that  of 
—the  former  a  temperament  only  pos-  optimism.  He  saw  the  evil  around  him 
sible  to  men  of  earnest  faith,  and  even  in  its  daikest  colors.  He  was  all  but 
to  them  difficult ;  the  latter  a  tempera-  overwhelmed  by  the  volume  of  it.  He 
ment  usual  enough  amongst  men  of  no  treated  some  of  those  very  signs  of  tbe 
particular  faith,  and  asking  for  no  effort  times  out  of  which  ordinary  men  would 
even  in  them  ?  We  should  describe  have  drawn  the  highest  comfort,  as  the 
the  difference  between  hopefulness  and  most  ominous.  "  Bring  no  more  vain 
optinaism,  thus,  that  true  hopefulness,  oblations ;  incense  is  an  abomination 
hopefulness  that  has  its  source  in  faith  unto  me."  *' Your  new  moons  and  your 
and  its  fruit  in  charity,  has  no  disposi-  appointed  feasts  my  soul  hateth  :  they 
tion  at  all  to  ignore  evil  auguries, — nay,  are  a  trouble  unto  me  ;  I  am  weary  to 
sees  them  with  even  paiuful  vividness;  bear  them."  And  yet  it  is  this  same 
and  this  by  virtue  of  the  vividness  of  its  prophet  who  goes  on  immediately  to  an- 
apprehension  of  the  light  which  casts  nounce  that  the  victory  of  the  spiritual 
the  shadows;  for  seeing  the  light,  it  cause  at  the  shrine  of  which  all  thiscon- 
necessarily  sees  the  shadows  also.  The  ventional  and  false  worship  had  been  of- 
optimistic  temperament,  on  the  other  fered,  is  certain,  and  that  all  the  nations 
hand,  sees  neither  the  thick  darkness  shall  flow  together  toward  the  temple  of 
nor  the  bright  light,  but  only  the  watery  him  who  is  to  be  exalted  above  the  hills 
pallor  which  is  a  compromise  between  in  his  perfect  holiness.  And  exactly  as 
the  two,   and  which    is  the  optimist's  it  was  with  the  greatest  of  Jewish  Proph- . 
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et3,  so  was  it  with  the  greatest  of  Chris- 
tian Apostles.  He,  too,  depicted  the 
groaning  and  travailing  of  Crealion  in 
the  darkest  colors,  and  he  too  counted 
the  evil  which  he  felt  so  keenly  and  de- 
scribed so  vividly,  as  not  worthy  to  be 
compared  with  the  glory  that  should  be 
revealed.  We  take  it  that  this  is  the 
great  test  of  the  truest  and  deepest 
hope, — that  it  opens  its  eyes  frankly  to 
all  from  which  it  is  naturally  disposed 
to  shrink,  aod  never  ignores  for  a  mo- 
ment ihat  which  tells  against  it ;  while 
true  optimism  only  blinks  at  moral  ca- 
lamity, and  endeavors  by  evading  all  dis- 
tinct sight  of  it,  to  persuade  itself  that  it 
is  not  evil  but  good. 

For  example,  consider  the  way  in 
which  true  hope  and  mere  sanguine  op- 
timism would  look  at  the  public  anxie- 
ties of  our  present  time.  We  are,  in- 
deed, often  forced  to  contrast  each  of 
them  with  that  prevalent  pessimism 
which  some  of  the  most  imaginative  of 
our  men  of  genius  are  trying  to  teach 
us, — which  Carlyle,  especially,  was  al- 
ways trying  to  teach  us.  Perhaps  the 
commonest  subject  on  which  conflicts  of 
judgment  arise  between  these  various 
schools  of  thought,  is  the  subject  of  the 
growing  importance  of  popular  opinion, 
— the  Krowmg  estimate  of  popular  intel- 
ligence and  popular  sentiment ;  the 
steady  gravitation  of  real  power  toward 
the  multitude,  in  whom  it  is  hardly  pos- 
'  sible  that  (here  should  be  large  knowl- 
edge ;  the  growing  deficiency  in  the  rev- 
erence for  authority,  unless  that  author- 
ity can  persuade  the  people  that  it  inter- 
prets truly  their  own  wishes.  We  all 
know  with  what  unmeasured  scorn  Car- 
lyle, and  those  who  tread  in  Carlyle's 
steps,  have  treated  this  superstition  as 
to  the  power  of  multitudes — who  are 
"mostly  fools," — to  dictate  to  the  men 
of  Rery  strength  and  high  intelligence, 
how  the  people  ought  to  he  guided  and 
governed.  We  are  assured  by  such 
teachers  that  wise  men  of  average  ca- 
pacity would  eagerly  entreat  to  be  gov- 
erned by  some  one  wiser  than  them- 
selves ;  and  we  are  warned  that  the  taste 
for  adulation  which  the  multitude  ex- 
hibit is  one  of  the  most  ominous  signs 
of  the  down-rushing  of  society  to  decay 
and  death.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
optimist  can  see  no  superstition  in  this 
claim  of  the  multitude  to  judge  more 
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justly  and  generously  in  the  long-run, 
than  even  the  ablest  man  judging  out  of 
the  best  resources  of  a  solitary  con- 
science and  a  solitary  intelligence.  The 
optimist  points  to  the  kindlier  and  milder 
features  of  the  new  age,  to  the  infectious 
character  of  generous  sentiments,  to  the 
ease  with  which  benignant  views  of  hu- 
man destiny  spread  among  the  masses, 
to  the  recoil  of  popular  opinion  from  all 
hard  and  forbidding  doctrines,  to  the 
ready  tffervescence  of  genial  feelings 
and  mutual  confidence  among  Ihe  peo- 
ple. Now,  what  would  the  temperament 
which  is  hopeful  in  the  deepest  sense, 
in  the  sense  of  that  hopefulness  which 
springs  from  faith,  say  to  this  constantly 
widening  and  constantly  deepening  con- 
troversy ?  We  think  that  a  man  of  such 
temperament  would  say  that  it  is  hardly 
possible  to  exaggerate  the  dangers  and 
evils  which  may  not  spring  out  of  this 
growing  confidence  in  the  fiat  of  crowds 
and  multitudes  on  all  the  deepest  ques- 
tions of  human  society,  and  still  more 
from  the  disposition  to  flatter  them  into 
a  great  conceit  of  their  own  wisdom,  if 
it  were  not  that  behind  and  beyond  this 
timid  gregariousness  of  popular  opinion, 
there  is  a  Divine  power  at  work  which 
can  and  does  make  popular  opinion  feel 
its  own  helplessness,  weakness,  and  van- 
ity as  keenly  as  the  humblest  individual ; 
and  which  often  works  even  more  effect- 
ually on  the  moral  life  of  great  societies 
in  their  organic  unity,  than  on  the  indi- 
vidual consciences  of  those  who  make  up 
those  societies.  The  true  hopefulness 
would  not  ignore  one  single  trace  of  that 
helplessness  of  multitudes  which  would 
fain  persuade  itself  that  weakness  and 
error,  if  congregated  together  in  suffi- 
cient mass,  may  be  taken  for  strength  and 
wisdom  ;  but  it  would  take  care  to  rec- 
ognize that  wherever  this  mass  of  weak- 
ness and  error  is  really  found  capable  of 
an  act  of  genuine  trust  in  leadership 
marked  by  really  noble  traits,  then,  even 
though  the  trust  should  be  misplaced, 
even  though  the  nobility  which  excites 
it  is  imperfect,  there  is  something  on 
which  the  ultimate  Divine  power  will  as- 
suredly work  to  bring  out  the  high  qual- 
ities of  national  courage  and  national 
humility  in  a  truer  and  nobler  form  than 
any  which  would  have  been  possible 
under  less  developed  forms  of  national 
life.     The  optimist's  view  may  be  all 
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wrong.  The  blunder  resulting  from  comewith  the  end  of  the  century,  if  any 
democratic  trust  in  a  great  leader  may  one  had  looked  forward,  in  spite  of  all, 
be  one  of  the  very  worst  of  blunders,  a  to  Christians  again  recognizing  their  high 
blunder  leading  to  national  calamity  of  calling,  again  preaching  peace  and  char- 
Ihe  gravest  type.  Yet  the  pessimist's  ity,  and  leaving  all  to  follow  Christ, — to 
view  of  the  matter  will  be  still  more  com-  the  return  of  a  great  intellectual  tide  of 
pletely  wrong.  He  will  fail  to  see  the  art  and  thought  when  now  all  was  brutal- 
light  beyond  the  gloom, —the  elevation  ity  and  darkness, — would  he  not  have 
and  purification  to  which  any  people  seemed  a  dreamer  ?  Vet  who  would  have 
capable  of  a  great  and  generous  trust  are  been  wrong  and  who  right,  the  dreamer 
almost  sure  to  be  led,  even  if  that  trust  or  the  despairer  ?"  The  dreamer  cer- 
teads  them  through  misfortune  and  con-  tainly  would  have  been  right ;  but  not 
fusion.  It  is  quite  true  that  individual  for  his  own  generation,  not  for  his  own 
weakness  often  only  aggravates  its  own  lifetime.  And  this  is  the  difSculty  of 
infirmities  by  following  in  the  track  of  the  truest  hopefulness, — the  hopefulness 
other  individual  weakness  as  profound,  founded  in  faith, — that  though  it  is  suFe 
though  less  hesitating.  But  it  is  also  to  be  right  in  discerning  the  breaking  of 
true  that  the  humiliation  and  humility  the  clouds,  yet  it  has  absolutely  no  as- 
nf  nations  may  result  in  a  far  greater  surance  that  that  breaking  of  the  clouds 
good  than  any  humility  which  is  not  is  near,  or  certain  to  happen  within  the 
thus  wide-spreading  in  its  range,  and  range  of  foresight  to  which  individuals 
that  great  acts  of  national  confidence  in  and  nations  naturally  look  as,  for  them 
leaders  believed  on  good  grounds  to  be  at  least,  6nal.  As  the  individual  man 
noble,  are,  even  when  they  mislead,  may  feel  sure  that  God's  judgments  are 
more  likely  to  refine  and  strengthen  the  altogether  righteous,  thoujih  in  this  life 
character  of  the  nation  so  misled,  than  he  may  never  again  emerge  from  the 
they  would  be  if  the  consequences  of  darkness  they  leave  behind  them,  so  the 
that  confidence  rewarded  the  trust  re-  nation  may  feel  sure  that  if  they  have 
po&ed,  and  proved  its  sagacity.  The  gone  wrong  when  they  were  striving  to 
optimist  may  easily  be  put  to  shame  be-  go  right,  they  will  yet  reap  the  reward 
fore  the  pessimist  ;  and  yet  the  ultimate  of  that  effort  ;  but  they  have  no  right  at 
hopefulness  of  a  resolutely  imaginative  all  to  feel  sure  that  they  will  reap  it  in 
faith  may  be  conspicuously  justiHed.  prosperity  in  the  immediate  future.  It 
Dean  Church  has  pointed  out  in  the  Is,  as  the  Dean  says,  a  duty  to  be  hope- 
fine  sermon  which  has  led  to  these  re-  ful ;  but  it  is  not  a  duty  to  be  hopeful 
marks,  that  in  various  ages  of  the  world,  that  any  particular  enterprise  will  turn 
■t  a  time  when  all  was  gloom,  those  who  out  well,  for  it  may  be  much  better  for 
mijiht  have  had  the  courage  and  failh  to  us  that  that  enterprise,  whether  individ- 
believe  that  a  light  would  yet  break  ual  or  national,  should  fail.  And,  un- 
tbroagh  the  gloom,  would  have  been  con-  fortunately,  human  minds  are  so  limited, 
spicuously  justified  by  the  event.  Thus,  that  hopefulness  which  is  not  bound  up 
Chiistiaos  who  saw  the  invasion  of  the  with  particular  events,  is  far  from  easy 
Northern  barbarians  directed  against  the  to  us.  Doubtless  the  best  things  will 
Roman  Empire  so  newly  Christianized,  come  to  those  who  know  how  to  wait 
might  well  have  despaired  when  they  be-  and  to  earn  ;  but  they  may  be,  and 
held  the  new  fabric  of  civilization  threat-  often  are,  delayed  till  hope  deferred 
ened  with  destruction  at  the  very  mo-  makes  the  heart  sick.  That  is  the  true 
meat  when  it  promised  the  highest  fruit ;  moral  of  the  Dean's  beautiful  sermon, 
and  yet,  as  we  know,  the;  would  have  But  this  sickness  of  heart,  which  to  the 
been  wholly  wrong.  And  so,  again,  as  optimist  is  sickness  unto  death,  and  lo 
the  Dean  points  out,  in  the  tenth  cen-  the  pessimist  is  sickness  mitigated  only 
tnry,  "when  open  wickedness  and  ig-  by  exultation  in  his  own  accuracy  of 
norance  filled  the  high  places  of  the  foresight,  is  to  the  eye  of  Christian 
Church,  when  all  seemed  so  bad  and  so  hopefulness,  sickness  which  is  sure  of  a 
hopeless  that  men  disposed  of  their  final  and  complete  recovery. — Spectator. 
goods  as  if  the  end  of  the  world  must 
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A    WEEK    IK    L'OISE. 

Four  years  ago  a  few  friends  spent  a  ChSteau  is  almost  comic  in  its  badness, 

brief  Easter  holiday  in  France,  visiting  The  Chateau  itself  is  a  long  and  cum- 

Amiens,  Noyon,  Laon,  Reims,  and,  on  brous  pile  built  Dy  Louis  XV.      On  the 

the  way  back,  Abbeville.      The  tour  was  side  which  gives  on  to  a  Place  above 

so    successful    that   the  same  party  re-  the   town,   it  is   like    an    inferior    Ver- 

peated  the  expeiiment  this  year,  with  a  sailles ;  on  the  park  side  it  resembles  the 

difference.     They  determined  to  stay  at  whole  south  frontage  of  Carlton  House 

one   place  only,  and  make  excursions  Terrace,  without  the  basement  story, 

thence,   rather    than   pack   every   day,  and  so  without  any  dignity.     Inside  it 

were  it  only  a  handbag  ;  and  to  confine  is  much  like  other  palaces,  in  which  one 

themselves  to  one  district.      This  was  always  wonders  where  the  people  live, 

the  departments  of  L'Oise  and  L'Aisne,  if,  indeed  they  have  any  re^  life.      You 

aVid  the  centre  selected  was  Coropifegne.  are  led  through  one  stately  room   after 

The  whole  week,    from  Wednesday   to  another,  and  are  assured  it  is  just  as  al- 

Wednesday,  was  so  free  from  any  kind  ways  used  ;  but  the  whole  is  set  out  as 

of  drawback  that  it  deserves  to  be  re-  for    one    perpetual    court   pageant,    the 

corded  for  the  sake  of  others  who  may  chairs  and  sofas  are  such  as  none  would 

do  the  same  or  the  like  ;  while  even  to  ever  choose  for  lounging,  the  beds  are 

those  who  stay  at  home  an  account  of  a  such   as  none  would  willingly  use  for 

district  less  known  than  it  deserves  may  sleep.    The  late  emperor's  bedroom  had 

be  of  interest.  a  certain  interest,  from  the  minute  care 

The  train  from  Amiens  to  Corapiegne,  which  had  been  paid  that  every  bit  of 
passing  under  Clermont,  is  leisurely,  but  furniture  down  to  its  smallest  details 
traverses  a  country  of  considerable,  if  should  be  that  which  was,  or  at  least 
quiet,  beauty.  The  traveller  who  has  might  have  been,  used  by  the  first  Na- 
started  from  London  after  a  late  break-  poleon,  and  the  care  in  it  and  elsewhere 
fast  may  find  himself  at  dinner  in  the  in  the  palace  to  keep  alive  the  Napole- 
H6tel  de  la  Cloche  at  Compif;gne  soon  onic  tradition.  The  battles  of  the  em- 
after  seven  in  the  evening.  If  he  has  peror  in  huge,  vulgar,  but  yet  mysteri- 
left  London  somewhat  earlier,  he  may  ous  and  impressive,  pictures  hang  on 
see  Amiens  en  route,  with  plenty  of  time  the  walls — pieces  in  which  all  is  confu- 
for  the  cathedral.  sion  and  fire  and  dim  smoke,  the  calm 

It  would  be  hard  to  find  a  pleasanter  and  beautified  face  of  the  emperor  alone 

town  for  headquarters  than  Compi^gnc.  clearly    distinguishable    in    the    whirl. 

The  Hotel    de  la  Cloche  is  clean  and  The  statuary  and  the   "  Old  Masters" 

good,  with  an   excellent  cuisine,  and  it  on  the  walls  are  below  contempt,  though 

has  the  great  advantage  of  being  cheap,  the  inscriptions  on  the  frames  almost 

The  town   itself  is  airy  and  well  kept,  approach   the  sublime  in  their  flagrant 

with  many  traces  of  old  houses  which  and    contemptuous     mendacity.      The 

lend  a  charm   to  the  streets.     Two  fine  windows  of  the  suite  of  rooms  all  open 

churches  are  worth  a  visit,  and  there  are  into   the  stately    garden — a   very   good 

enough    historical    memories  lingering  specimen    of    the    pleasance    with    its 

about  the  place  to  give  an  interest  to  the  pleached    alleys    just  in    their    tender 

exploration  of  it.    A  ruined  tower  called  spring  green,  its  spacious  walks  between 

after    Joan   of  Arc,    and  a  brand   new  turf  opening  out  into  the  park,  the  cen- 

statue  in  the  markel-placeerected  toher  tral  one  being  that  great  ride  of  three 

memory,  bring  before  us  the  name  most  miles  long  which  Disraeli  described  in 

10  be  remembered  among  those  associ-  Lolhair.      Here    a    certain    number   of 

ated  with  its  history.     The  statue  is  not  statues,   however    bad,   are  dignified; 

good  ;   a  blowsed    and    demonstrative  though  one,  a  Philoctetes,  who  appar- 

joung  huzzy,  with  great  physical  vigor,  ently  is  scratching  his  back  with  a  dag- 

and  no  indication  of  mind  or  spiritual-  ger,  moves  to  explosions  of  uncontrol- 

ity,  is  an  inadequate  presentment  of  the  lable  laughter  the  visitor  who  sees  it  for 

maid  ;  but  it  is  not  for  modern  att  that  the  5rst  time- 

we  must  go  to  Compi^gne :  that  in  the  The  great   avenue  beginning  in  the 
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garden,  and  extending  its  three  miles  panes,   and   find   all   still   but   Tor  the 

through  the  forest,  up  hilV  and  down  echoes  of  our  own  footfalls,  and  the  ac- 

dale,  to  an  abrupt  rise  at  the  end,  is  cents  of  our  own  English  tongues.    The 

very  like  the  Long  Walk  at   Windsor,  whole  spirit  of  Marmion,  Quentin  Dur- 

It  has  DumerouB  ways  into  the  forest  ;  ward,    and     Malory's   Arthur    seemed 

but  woe  betide  the  tourist  who,  finding  here  enshrined  in  stone.    It  was  difficult 

an  open  gate  into  any  enclosure,  trusts  to  realize  that  no  horns  would  blow,  no 
to  finding  that  also  open  at  the  other    steeds   trample  in    the    courtyard,   no 

end.     The  forest  is  throughout  a  place  priest  come  from  the  sacristy  to  say  his 

in  which  it  is  easy  to  lose  the  way,  and  mass,   that   we   should   find    no  jester 

the  many  signposts  with  a  red  mark  al-  seated  on  the  great  hall  steps — and  the 

ways  on  the  side  toward  Compi^gne,  are  very  spick   and   span  newness  of    the 

not  as  carefully  kept  as  might  be.     Red  whole  added  to  the  illusion.     We  were 

would  seem  a  color  more  easily  obliter-  not  standing  where   the   Middle  Ages 

ated   under  a  republic  than  under  an  had  passed   and  left    their  traces— we 

empire.  were  there,  in  their,  very  heart ;  we,  not 

Some  of  the  parly  are  members  of  the  they,   were   the  anachronisms.      While 

Society  for  the  Protection  of  Ancient  the  work  of  a  master  can  make  the  past 

Buildings  ;  and  it  was  with  searchings  so  live  before  us,  we  admit  there  are  ex- 

of  heart  thai  they  started   for  Pierre-  ceptions  to  the  rule  of  non- rest  oration 

fonds,  the  most  conspicuous  instance  and  of    mere    conservation.     Here  at 

of  absolute  uncompromising  restoration  Pierrefonds,    and    once   before  at  the 

that  exists  in  the  world.      Even  in  ruin  great  Schloss    of   Wernigerode,   in    the 

it  was  a  singularly   good  Specimen   of  Hartz,  still  a  dwelling-place,  the  present 

a  medifcval  inhabited  fortress,  the   ap-  writer  felt  most  strongly  that  exceptions 

proaches    and   the   lower   walls    telling  exist.      Indeed,  we  could  wish  that    the 

their  own  story  to  the  antiquary  and  small  sum  for  completing  the  little  that 

architect,     M.   Viollet  Ic  Due  set  his  yet  remains  to  be  done  to  the  external 

heart   on  translating  this  story  for  the  walls  and  approaches  might  be  voted  for 

vulgar,  and  on  setting  before  all   who  this  magnificent  historical  monument, 
might  come  the  exact  reproduction  of        On  the  topmost  turret  the  wife  of  the 

what  Pierrefonds  once  wag.     Napoleon  concierge  told  us  of  the  Prussian  occu- 

III.    gave  the   castle  to    the    Empress  pation.     She  had  been  sent  away  to  her 

Eugenie,  and  after  some  hesitation  and  friends  when  they  came,  but  her  husband 

persuasion  M.  Viollet  le  Due  had  his  had  been  through  the  whole  time  at  his 

will-      And  it  must  be  admitted  that  the  post.    They  had  no  harm  to  say  of  their 

end  has  justified  the  means.     It  is  right  enemies,  who  had  been  courteous,  and 

that  all  should  see  in  actual  fact  a  great  as  anxious  as  the  French  themselves  to 

castle  as  it  was.     Some  small  external  preserve  the  fair  castle.     There  is  not 

details    remain    incomplete,   but  as  a  a  chip  to  the  delicate  sculpture,  nor  a 

whole  the  thing  was  done  before  the  fall  scratch  on  the  stone  to  show  that  a  hos- 

of     the     Empire.        Courts,     cloisters,  tile  garrison  was  ever  within  the  walls. 
guard-rooms,  the  Salle  dcs  Preux,  the        It  will  be  remembered  that  the  em- 

Salle  des  Freuses,  the  chapel  and  the  press  claimed   Pierrefonds  as  her  own 

sleeping- rooms  are  all  there,  more  fit  for  private  possession,  and  that  a  long  law 

habitation    even    than    are    Compi^gne  suit    between    herself   and    the    French 

and   Versailles,  and    far  more   suitable  Government  was  ended    by  a  compro- 

for  it.     It  is  strange  to  pass  through  the  mise.     It  is  now  for  ever  the  property  of 

courts  alt  clean  and  swept,  to  stand  by  the  nation,  and,  of  course,  a  monument 

the  well  in  order  for  drawing  water  by  historique. 

the  same   kind  of  wheels  and   chains        The  present  party  went  the  few  miles 

wherewith  men   drew  it   five  hundred  to  Pierrefonds  from  CorapiSgne  by  train, 

years  ago,  to  look  np  to  the  bronze  stat-  and   walked  back   through   the   forest, 

ue  of  the  founder  before  the  main  en-  about  seven  miles  ;    but  carriages  are 

trance,  to  see  the  great  gargoyle  croco-  good  and  cheap.     It  is  well,  as  we  dis- 

dile  wriggling  down  the  walls,  to  pass  covered   by    sad   experience,   to  avoid 

within  the  chapel  doors,  the  warm  sun-  taking  a  meal  at  Pierrefonds.     The  best 

light    streaming    on    us    from  painted  inn  is  abominable. 
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Chateau  Coucy  is  a  grand  example  of  but  it  bore  Tevistting.     The  east  end  of 

a  mediaeval  fortress  in  ruin,  and  it  is  the  cathedral  with  its  clustered  apsidal 

well  that  M.  Viollet  le  Due  set  his  heart  chapels   round  a  larger  lapse  is  a  little 

on  another  castle  rather  than  on  it.   For  spoiled  by  rcpointing  and  restoration  ; 

its  vast  size  would  have  made  restora-  but  the  west  front,  its  gray  porches  with 

tion   impossible    at    one   stroke.     The  the  wall  dower  growing  in  the  crannies, 

whole  of  the  little  town  of  Coucy-le-  the  semicircle  of  gray  canonical  bouses 

Chateau,  with  about  900  inhabitants,  is  wilh   red  roofs,  the  old  houses  on  the 

within   the    actual  walls  of  the  castle,  stream   below   the  walls,   the  bishop's 

what  is  now  the  ruin  having  been  the  palace  of  a  fonner  day — these  are  un- 

stTonghold.    For  the  four  hundred  years  touched,  and  likely  so  to  remain.    Hard 

it  stood,  it  was  a  menace  and  a  danger  by  the  cathedtal  is  an  interesting,  low, 

to  all  the  country  round.     All  that  even  timber  and  brick  library,  with  some  val- 

a  king  of  France  could  do  for  one  whom  uablc  books,  and  historical   relics.     On 

he  desired  to  serve  was  to  ask  his  good  the  former  occasion  we  had  a  difficulty 

friend  the  Sire  de  Coney  to  be  gentle  to  in  getting  the  keys,  which   after  some 

him  ;  and  Mazarin  did  wisely  when  he  delay  were  found  in  the  house  of  a  must 

saw  his  opportunity  to  demand  its  dem-  courteous  old  gentleman,  who  gave  up 

oHtion  in  1651.     From  the  top  of  the  his  siesta  to  show  us  the  treasures  of  his 

central  tower,  the  most  remarkable  of  town.    What  was  his  rank,  and  whether 

its  kind  in  existence,  the  view  is  finer  he  did  or  did  not  expect  a  fee,  was  one 

than  from  Pierrefonds,  and  far  more  ex-  of  those  dreadful  puzzles  which  come  to 

tensive.  •  Across  the  dark  forest  rise  the  all  tourists  at  times.    Finally,  by  a  happy 

twin  towers  of  Noyon  against  the  back-  inspiration,  the  paymaster  of  our  party 

ground   of  hills,   hills   in  the  distance  made  a  little  speech  in  honor  of  Noyon, 

hide  Laon,  perched  on  just  such  an-  and  gave  a  donation  "  for  the  poor  of 

other  eminence  as   that   on  which   we  the     town,"    which    was     courteously 

stand.       The   industrial    works   of   St.  accepted.     It  was  well  we  did  not  give 

Golain  and  Chauny  show  themselves  in  it  to  himself,  as  he  proved  to  be  M.  le 

the  distance  by  their  smoke,  the  river  Maite.     Tourists  come  to  Noyon  so  sel- 

flashes  clear  below  the  walls,  and  in  the  dom — though  we  must  not  iorget  that 

valley,  about  two   mites  off,    stands    a  Mr,  Louis  Stevenson  was  there  on  his 

village  with  a  church   and  spire,  which  inland  voyage — that  the  landlord  of  the 

one  might  expect  to  find  in  Oxfordshire  hotel,  who  was  also  the  cook,  remem- 

or  Northamptonshire,  and  quite  unlike  bered  us  well,  and  gave  us  an  excellent 

anything  we  have  seen  elsewhere  in  this  breakfast,  at  which  we  were  glad  this 

district.      The    resemblance   turns   out  time  to  give   no  scandal.     Four   years 

to  be  no  fancied  one.     The  church  of  since,  our  visit  was  on  Good  Friday, 

Coucy-la-Ville  was,  indeed,  built  by  the  and  some  of  the  hungry  Englishmen  had 

English  while  they  held  the  district  from  held  it  impossible  to  dispense  wilh  meat, 

the  castle  in  the  twelfth  century.    There  "  Mais,  monsieur,"  said  the  chef,  whose 

is    also    a   very   interesting    church    in  kitchen  was  invaded,  "  mais  monsieur, 

Coucyle-ChSleau,  where  were  groups  of  il  faut  toujours  respecter  les  pr^jug^s.' 

people  waiting  their  turn  for  the  con-  "  Well,  then,  respect  mine,'     said,  un- 

fessional,   in  preparation  for  the  mor-  answerably,  that  one  of  the  party  whose 

row's  festival.  habit  of  body  most  strongly  clamored 

We  returned  by  a  new  railway  through  for  cutlets.  This  year  we  came  on 
forest  for  much  of  the  way,  so  new  that  Eastei  Eve,  when  the  rigors  of  Lent 
it  has  not  yet  scared  the  birds  away.  .  were  practically  over  ;  but,  indeed,  the 
We  heard  the  nightingale  in  the  bushes  fare  at  breakfast  and  dinner  the  day  be* 
hard  by  while  we  stopped  at  the  wayside  fore  at  Complegne  must  have  shown  the 
stations ;  and  though  we  suppose  boys  sturdiest  English  Protestant  that  he 
are  boys  in  France,  birds'  nesting  would  would  take  no  harm  from  what  the  land- 
seem  unknown.  We  had  diverged  in  lady  justly  called  "  un  bon  diner 
the  morning  to  see  Noyon  once  more  ;  maigre."  Noyon  is  embosomed  in 
and  we  had  had  some  misgivings.  It  orchards,  mainly  of  cherries,  a  vast 
had  seemed  so  beautiful  four  years  since  number  of  which  are  exported  to  Eng- 
that  we  feared  to  dispel   the  illusion  ;  land  in  each  year.     The  whole  hillsides 
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were  vhite  with  their  blossom  and  that  spring  sun  ;  and,  save  for  the  one  gap  in 

of  pears.     The  tender  pink  of  the  apple  the  wood,  it  was  difficult  to  detect  any 

blossom  was  just  beginning  to  show.  trace  of  the  grim  struggle,  so  vivid  still 

In  the  town  itself  there  is  a  statue  of  in  the  narrator's  memory.     But  in  her 

Sarrazin,  an  almost  unknown  paJnter  and  talk,  as  in  that  of  others,  there  seemed 

sculptor,  who  figures  as  its  greatest  man.  to    us  no  wish  for  vengeance  ^  that,  if 

Calvin,   who    was    born    here,   seems  it  exists,  is,  we  suspect,  confined  to  poli- 

whoUy  forgotten  or  ignored,   and  his  ticiaiu  and   the  army.      'I'he   working 

gloomy  Protestantism  has  left  no  trace  country-folk  appear  to  wish   for  peace 

behind.  alone,  that  they  may  meddle  with   no 

I'he  high  mass  on  Easter  Sunday  in  man,  and  that  none  again  may  meddle 

the  Cathedral  of  Soissons  will  not  soon  with  them. 

be  forgotten  by  those  who,  of  another  Back  again  to  vespers  at  Compi^gne, 
faith  and  another  land,  assisted  at  it.  and  to  hear  a  very  effective  rendering 
Not  only  that  the  Church  is  of  excep-  of  the  fine  Easter  hymn,  "  O  filii  et 
tional  beauty,  the  music  good,  the  con-  filije."  It  struck  us  as  very  singular 
gregation  devout,  the  clergy  and  choir  that  here  and  in  other  places  in  our  tour 
grouped  with  every  attention  to  effect,  the  ecclesiastical  pronounciation  of  Latin 
but  in  French  services  there  is  constantly  departed  more  than  at  home  from  the 
something  unwonted,  unexpected,  even  ordinary  Roman  mode,  and  approached 
to  those  accustomed  to  Catholic  func-  the  English  school  and  university  sound 
tions  at  home.  In  this  case,  after  the  of  the  vowels.  It  is  to  be  regretted  that 
distribution  of  the  pain  binit — a  custom  some  of  these  church  hymns  are  never 
itself  peculiar  to  France — the  bishop  sung  in  their  original  in  Anglican 
and  canons  came  to  the  first  steps  of  the  churches,  for  they  are  untranslatable, 
choir,  where  a  general  confession  was  In  this  very  "  0  filii  et  filitB  !"  we  have 
made  by  one  of  the  canons  in  the  name  heard  the  following  rendering  of  one  of 
of  the  congregation,  and  a  general  abso-  the  stanzas,  which  no  doubt  was  re- 
lation given  by  the  bishop,  the  ceremony  peated  this  Eastertide  in  many  churches  : 
being  as  impressive  as  it  was  unusual. 

The  ruins  of  the  Abbey  of  St.  John  "  ^V^'">}'''-r^^'°^^' 
,  .1.  If.  ■  I-  -  .  .  ..  With  Mary,  mfe  of  Cleophas, 
of  the  Vmes  have  a  peculiar  mterest  to  ^nd  Mary  Magdakne  it  was." 
Englishmen,  smce  St.  Thomas  of  Can- 
terbury passed  therein  nine  years  of  his  We  all  know  that  faith  and  morals  are 
exile,  from  1161  to  rr7a  ;  and  the  lovely  not  necessarily  connected,  and  we  know 
towers  and  west  front  of  the  royal  also  that  the  French  as  a  nation  are  less 
Abbey  of  Notre  Dame  aid,  with  the  decorous — some  would  say  less  hypo- 
cathedral,  to  make  Soissons  a  landmark  critical — than  ourselves  in  the  novels 
for  many  miles  round.  Standing  on  they  write  and  the  plays  they  put  on  the 
what  had  been  the  organ  gallery,  be>  stage.  ~  We  recognize  also  the  danger  of 
I  ween  the  great  towers — all  now  remain-  generalizing  from  particulars;  but,  at 
ing  of  Notre  Dame — the  good  woman  the  same  vespers,  and  in  the  evening  at 
in  charge  showed  us  in  how  terrible  a  the  theatre,  the  two  friends  who  assisted 
grip  the  Prussians  had  held  the  town,  at  the  service  noted  a  contrast,  which 
On  that  hill,  fringed  at  the  top  with  seemed  to  their  insular  minds  very 
trees,  was  a  gap  in  the  row,  cut  away  French.  Kneeling  at  vespers  was  a 
for  the  purpose  ;  and  there  the  enemy's  singularly  handsome  young  womun,  de- 
cannon  had  been  planted.  On  this,  still  vout  and  recollected  in  her  every  atti- 
nearer,  had  been  another  fort.  Down  tude.  The  piece  given  at  the  theatre, 
the  road  at  our  feet  the  conquerors  had  "  Le  Petit  Chaperon  Rouge,"  was  such 
marched  into  the  town  when  it  yielded,  that  it  drove  six  middle-aged  men  from 
In  the  H6tel  Dieu  several  shells  had  the  theatre  suffused  with  blushes,  and 
burst,  irrespective  of  the  sick.  Above  long  before  the  end  ;  while,  delighted 
us,  on  a  ledge,  still  lay  chips  of  tracery  with  everything,  and  entering  into  the 
torn  away  by  one  of  the  same  missiles,  fun — which,  we  admit,  was  considerable 
But  the  wallflowers  had  almost  over-  — witbinfinitezest  was  ouryoungif<^ii/£. 
grown  them,  flooded  them  with  a  double  There  was  no  reason  at  all  to  think  that 
light — their  own   and  that  of  the  hot  she  or  any  of  her  party  were  anything 
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but  thoroughly    respectable    people   of  back   to  the  pleasant  garden  of  an  inn 

the  bourgeois  class.     The   whole  thing  near  the  station,  where,  over  coSee.  we 

vras  an  evidence   of  the  difference   in  discussed  the  way  home  to  Coniptegne, 

what  maybe  thought  tolerable  in  one  and  hit  on  the  happy  plan  of  driving  and 

country  and  intolerable  in  anolbei.  walking  through  the  forest  of  Hallate  to 

Probably  few  tourists  but  ourselves  Pont  St.  Maxencc,  seven  miles  off,  and 
ever  stopped  at  Cr^py-en-Valois.  We  getting  home  by  another  line.  The 
might  have  done  far  worse.  On  one  forest  was  ablaze  with  Lent  lilies,  and 
side  it  rises  gently,  on  another  very  one  of  our  party  pulled  many  by  the 
steeply  from  the  plain  ;  andon  theateep  roots  to  set  in  his  English  garden.  It 
side,  the  walls  of  the  old  castle  of  the  was  musical  with  nightingale  and 
Valois  race  slill  mark  how  stout  was  the  cuckoo,  and  the  walk  down  into  the 
stronghold  in  a  vanished  time.  But  sel-  little  town  is  one  of  the  prettiest  things 
dom  was  there  a  more  dead-alive  place,  we  saw.  Not  that  the  actual  street  was 
The  old-world  houses  seemed  to  have  no  striking,  except  for  the  very  line  bridge 
one  in  them,  though  they  were  clean-  over  the  Oise  at  its  foot  ;  but  the  lights 
windowed  and  well  swept  before  their  were  so  fair  in  their  greens  and  purples, 
doors,  a  few  ladies  with  their  prayer-  the  trees  such  a  rush  of  leaf  and  blossom 
books  flitted  by  to  mass,  and  we  heard  — for  the  town  is  embowered  in  pear, 
the  nightingales  sing  in  the  gardens  as  if  apple,  and  quince — that  all  was  gloriiied 
unaware  that  streets  were  all  around,  in  the  early  evening  glow. 
This  town  also  has  memories  of  the  There  would  have  been  time  next  day 
Saint  of  Canterbury  and  a  chapel  dedi-  to  visit  Beau vais  ;  but  the  forest  chatm, 
cated  to  him.  To  us  it  will  be  remem-  and  the  virtue  of  a  day's  rest  before  re- 
bered  by  a  breakfast  whose  excellence  turning  to  London  work  and  London 
was  quite  unexpected,  and  some  quince  worry,  asserted  themselves.  We  drove 
marmalade,  the  quality  of  which  was  in-  only  to  St.  Jean  au  Bois,  and  walked 
deed  a.  curiosa  felicilas.  A  short  railway  back  through  the  woods.  Here  ate  the 
journey  after  breakfast  took  us  to  Senlis,  beautiful  remains  of  an  abbey,  unhappily 
among  thft  most  picturesque  of  towns,  being,  and  to  be,  too  much  restored, 
though,  perhaps,  there  is  not  much,  should  funds  be  forthcoming ;  and  a 
even  counting  the  cathedral,  of  special  wholesome  little  cabaret,  frequented  by 
and  independent  interest.  This  church  woodcutters.  A  great  load  of  beech 
is  very  late  flamboyant,  the  rose  win-  trunks  was  at  the  door  on  its  ponderous 
dows  might  even  be  called  debased ;  but  wagon  as  we  went  in  to  order  breakfast, 
the  interior  effect  of  the  whole  is  good,  and  the  little  sanded  kitchen  was  full  of 
and  we  nowhere  heard  such  interesting  the  woodmen.  And  here  we  experienced 
and  true  Gregorian  chanting  during  our  that  civility  which  never  failed  us.  No- 
tour as  here  at  a  very  early  vesper  ser-  where  have  we  found  such  frank  and 
vice.  We  were  almost  the  only  assist-  pleasant  manners  as  in  the  department 
ants,  the  population  having  gone  off  en  of  the  Oise  and  the  Aisne,  such  perfect 
masse  to  a  village  fite  in  the  neighbor-  equality  in  the  best  sense,  without  a 
hood.  To  this  possibly  one  of  the  choir  trace  of  familiarity  or  servility.  The 
boys  intended  to  betake  himself,  who  people  were  intelligent,  frank,  well-look- 
slipped  out  into  the  choir  aisle  when  the  ing,  and  well-bred,  from  the  gamin  at 
beadle  had  gone  to  the  sacristy  for  the  the  street  corner  upward.  We  turned 
alms  bags.  But(<hat  functionary  was  oh  unwillingly  away  from  the  shrine  of  St, 
him  before  he  had  time  to  escape,  and  Hubert,  and  its  very  realistic  altar  piece, 
he  was  brought  back  to  his  post  with  to  saunter  back  and  find,  but  leave  un- 
many  resounding  smacks,  which  did  not  injured,  blackbirds'  nests  by  the  way, 
in  any  degree  disturb  the  elderly  canons  and  pluck  a  few  last  Lent  lilies.  There 
who  were  chanting  the  service.  was    the     indefinable     sadness     which 

A  walk    down  the  long  sleep  street  mingles  with  content  when  the  last  day 

with  ancient  houses  sloping  to  the  clear  of  a  holiday  comes,  even  to  mature  men, 

Nonnette,  an  affluent  of  the  Oise,  and  the  feeling  that  all  this,  exactly  as  it 

on  the  raised  path  round  the  old  ram-  was,    would  never  be    again.     A  late 

parts  overhanging  the  river,  brought  us  after-dinner  start  at  about  nine  o'clock 
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brought  us  home  ta  London  in  time  for     a  pleasant  land,  and  to  be  heartily  com- 
breakfast  next  morning.     The  journey    mended  to  our  readers  while  s 
we  took  is  an  easy  and  a  cheap  tour  in    still  young. — Academy. 


CRITICISM  AS  AN  INDUCTIVE  SCIENCE.* 

BY    WILLIAM    ARCHER, 

The  word  "  crittc,"  in  general  par-  human  soul  ?  Should  we  not  be  better 
lance,  may  almost  be  called  a  term  of  employed  in  hewing  wood  and  drawing 
reproach.  It  is  seldom  to  he  found  in  water,  than  in  delivering  sesthelic  judg- 
literature  save  in  the  wake  of  some  con-  ments  which  to-day  inflict  pain  or  nour- 
tumelious  epithet.  "Carping,"  "en-  ish  vanity,  and  are  certain  to  be  reversed 
vious,"  "  malignant,"  "  venomous,"  with  scorn  to-morrow  ? 
these  are  a  few  of  the  adjectives  which  If  such  questionings  as  these  have 
seem  to'  belong  to  criticism  as  naturally  vexed  the  soul  of  any  one  who  pursues 
as  "  green"  to  grass  or  "  gracious"  to  the  "  dreadful  trade"  of  criticism,  let 
Royalty.  Shakespeare  speaks  of "  stub-  him  turn  to  Mr.  R.  G.  Moulton's  book, 
born  critics,  apt  for  depravation,"  and  "  Shakespeare  as  a  Dramatic  Artist." 
it  is  the  basest  of  all  his  characters  who  where  he  will  find  them  answered,  and 
announces  himself  as  "nothing  if  not  that  with  an  emphatic  affirmative.  But 
critical."  We  are  told,  on  the  one  aldng  with  condemnation  comes  a  way 
hand,  that  critics  are  men  who  have  of  escape.  Against  judicial  criticism, 
failed  in  the  arts  upon  which  they  vent  as  he  calls  it  (the  phrase  is  something 
their  spleen  ;  and  on  the  other,  that  of  a  tautology)  Mr.  Moulton  brings  a 
their  utterances  are  inept  because  they  crushing  indictment.  It  is  partly  a  sur- 
have  no  practical  experience  of  these  vivat  from  the  twilight  times  of  the  Re- 
very  arts.  We  may  try  to  console  our-  naissance  ;  partly  an  evil  outgrowth 
selves  with  the  reflection  that  artists  are  upon  literature  due  to  the  baneful  in- 
not  likely  to  sing  the  praises  of  critics,  fluence  of  journalism.  But,  if  the  critic 
any  more  than  schoolboys  can  be  ex-  will  repent  in  time  and  conform  to  the 
pected  to  glorify  the  rod,  which,  never-  laws  of  inductive  science,  there  is  hope 
theless,  plays  a  salutary  and  not  dishon-  for  him  yet.  He  is  not  a  "  judge"  but 
orable  part  in  their  development.  Yet  an  "investigator."  He  must  come 
we  cannot  banish  from  our  heart  of  down  from  the  bench  and  find  his  place 
hearts  an  occasional  tremor  and  falter-  in  the  laboratory.  He  is  not  to  praise 
ing.  We  ask  ourselves  whether,  after  or  dispraise,  to  accept  or  to  reject ;  but 
all,  the  best  of  criticism  be  not  a  futility  to  note,  register,  classify.  He  has 
or  an  impertinence.  Great  art  it  can  nothing  whatever  to  do  with  taste  ; 
make  no  greater :  small  art  and  mere  when  garbage  comes  under  his  notice, 
bungling  may  safely  be  left  to  the  tender  he  must  simply  hold  his  nose  and  study 
mercies  of  time.  Are  we  not  merely  it  as  an  instance  of  the  laws  of  putres- 
adding  to  the  "  babblings  and  brab-  cence.  "  Differences  of  degree"  do 
blings  '  of  a  world  already  full  enough  not  come  within  his  ken,  but  solely 
of  empty  noises?  Are  we  not  making  "differences  of  kind,"  The  judicial 
ourselves  a  thorn  in  the  flesh  to  many  critic  stands  to  the  inductive  scientist 
artists,  a  stimulus  to  none?  Fine  words  as  the  astrologer  (do  we  not  talk  of 
butter  no  parsnips,  andean  vain  opinion  "judicial  astrology"  ?)  to  the  astrono- 
bring  sustenance  or  refreshment,  or  mer.  As  yet,  Mr.  Moulton  admits, 
aught  save  unhealthy  inflation,  to  any  critical  science  is  in  its  infancy  ;  but  ere 

long,  he  predicts,  the  critic  will  give  up 

*  "Shakespeare  as  a  Dramatic  Anist ;   a  his  foolish  likes  and  dislikes,  and  devote 

.^fi^""™'^"h°R?i^h«i^fi''ML^!"^^  himself  with  true  scientific  impartiality 

"'""'""  "  "  '  ■  "" '""  (g  jjjg  (35j£  Qf  niere  investigation.  In 
his  moments  of  relaxation  the  botanist 
may  prefer  the  rose  to  the  burdock ; 
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but  the  science  of  botany  is  concerned 
with  no  such  trivial,  nay  invidious,  dis- 
tinctions. 

It  is  not  my  intention  to  travesty,  or 
in  any  way  misrepresent  Mr.  Moulton's 
position.  He  is  a  writer  who  deserves 
respect.  His  studies  of  certain  of 
Shakespeare's  plays  are  full  of  subtlety 
and  suggestion,  and  render  his  work  a 
really  valuable  contribution  to  Shake- 
spearean criticism,  if  not  to  inductive 
science.  But  these  studies  are  sand- 
wiched between  an  initial  "  plea  for  an 
inductive  science  of  literary  criticism," 
and  a  final  "survey  of  dramatic  criti- 
cism as  an  inductive  science,"  which 
call  for  very  serious  investigation.  His 
book  has  received  the  academic  stamp 
which  belongs,  in  the  eyes  of  the  pub- 
lic, to  a  work  issued  by  the  Clarendon 
Press.  He  avows  that  it  is  intended 
partly  as  an  educational  manual,  and 
from  his  position  as  a  University  Exten- 
sion Lecturer  it  seems  likely  to  find  its 
way,  as  a  work  of  some  authority,  into 
the  hands  of  young  persons.  There- 
fore, it  seems  to  me,  this  process  of  in- 
vestigation should  be  attempted  without 
loss  of  time. 

If  Mr,  Moulton's  contention  is  false, 
it  is  fatally  false.  Professing  to  attack 
arbitrary  dogmatism  in  literary  judg- 
ments, he  is  fostering  a  dogmatism  yet 
more  destructive,  because  its  first  dogma 
asserts  that  it  is  nol  arbitrary.  If  this 
be  so,  there  is  danger  that  the  studious 
youth  of  this  realm  may  be  misled  into 
assuming  a  mistaken  attitude  toward 
literature  in  general  and  Shakespeare  in 
particular.  Mr.  Moulton's  principles 
of  criticism,  if  they  fall  in  fruitful 
ground,  must  produce  cither  inductive 
scientists  or  intolerable  prigs ;  and  the 
chances,  I  think,  tend  in  the  latter 
direction. 

What,  in  the  first  place,  does  Mr. 
Moulton  understand  by  inductive  criti- 
cism ?  We  turn  to  the  second  page  of 
his  book,  and  find  the  following  exam- 
ple :— 

"  L«l  tbe  queslion  be  of  Ben  Jonson.  Judi- 
cial criticism  starts  by  holding  Ben  Junson  re- 
sponsible for  [he  decay  of  llie  English  Drama, 
Inductive  criticism  takes  objection  to  the  word 
'  decay '  as  suggesting  condemDalion.  but 
recognizes  Ben  Jonson  as  ibe  beginner  of  a 
new  tendency  in  our  dramatic  history.  But, 
judicial  criticism  insists,  the  object  of  the 
drama  is  to  portray  human  nature,   whereas 


Ben  Jonson  bas  painted  not  men  but  carica- 
tures. Induction  sees  that  this  formula  cannot 
be  a  sufficient  definition  of  the  drama,  (or  the 
simple  reason  that  it  does  not  take  in  Ben 
Jonson  ;  its  own  mode  o(  putting  the  matter  is 
that  Ben  Jonson  has  founded  a  school  of  treat- 
ment of  which  the  law  is  caricature.  But  Ben 
Jonson's  caricatures  are  palpably  impossible. 
Induction  soon  satislies  itself  that  their  point 
lies  in  their  impossibility  ;  they  constitute  a 
new  mode  of  pottrayiog  qualities  of  character. 
not  by  resemblance,  but  by  analyzing  and  in- 
tensifying contrasts  to  make  them  clearer. 
Judicial  criticism  can  see  how  the  poet  was  led 
astray ;  the  bent  of  his  disposilioo  induced 
him  to  sacrifice  dramatic  propriety  to  bis  satiric 
purpose.  Induction  has  another  way  of  put- 
ting the  matter  ;  that  the  poet  has  utilized 
dramatic  form  for  satiric  purpose  ;  thus  by  the 
'  cross-feniliiation  '  of  two  existing  literary 
species  he  has  added  to  literature  a  third  in- 
cluding features  of  both.  At  all  events,  jitdi- 
cial  criticism  will  maintain,  it  must  be  ad- 
mitted, that  the  Shakespearean  mode  of  por- 
traying is  infinitely  the  higher  ;  a  sign-painter, 
as  Macaulay  poiDts  out.  can  imitate  a  de- 
formity of  feature,  while  it  takes  a  great  artist 
to  bring  out  delicate  shades  of  expression.  In- 
ductive treatment  knows  nothing  alraut  higher 
or  loner,  which  lie  outside  the  domain  of 
science.  Its  point  is  that  science  is  indebted 
to  Ben  Jonson  for  a  new  species  ;  it  the 
new  species  be  an  easier  form  of  ait  it.  does 
■tot  on  that  account  lose  its  claim  to  be 
analyzed." 

Already  we  seem  to  be  on  the  track 
of  Mr,  Moulton's  fallacy.  The  oppo- 
sition in  the  above  extract  is  not  be- 
tween "  judicial  criticism"  and  "  induc- 
tion," but  simply  between  aesthetic  and 
historical,  or  analytic,  criticism  ;  in  other 
words,  between  appraisement  and  classi- 
fication. It  is  quite  true  that  before  we 
can  profitably  appraise  a  work  we  must 
classify  it,  and  try  to  attain  the  proper 
historical  point  of  view  from  which  to 
regard  it ;  but  it  is  a  most  inconvenient 
laxity  of  language  to  apply  the  term  "in- 
duction" to  the  process  by  which  wear- 
rive  at  that  point  of  view.  Here  is  an 
example  of  the  slough  into  which  Mr. 
Moulton's  principles,  logically  applied, 
tend  to  betray  us  : — 

Let  the  question  be  the  "  Post-Office 
Directory.'  Judicial  criticism  starts 
by  holding  that  it  is  not  literature  at 
alt.  Inductive  criticism  takes  objection 
to  any  such  limitation  of  "  literature." 
It  recognizes  in  the  "  Post-Office  Direc- 
tory" a  phenomenon  differing  in  kind 
(not  in  degree)  from  "  Hamlet,"  from 
"Sartor  Resartus,"  from  "Box  and 
Con,"  and  from  "  Bradshaw's  Railway 
Guide  ;"  but  sees  no  reason  to  exclude 
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it  froni  literatare-  But,  judicial  criti- 
cism insists,  the  object  of  litciature  is 
to  read,  not  to  be  turned-up  ;  whereas 
no  one    ever    read    the    "  Post  Office 

Directory."  Induction  replies,  that  no 
one  ever  read  a.  great  many  of  the  books 
which  no  gentleman's  library  should  be 
without ;  and  that  if  the  "  Post-Office 

Directory"  is  not  read,  the  "  Peerage," 
which  evidently  belongs  to  the  same 
class,  is  read  with  pleasure  and  profit 
by  thousands.  But,  aays  judicial  criti- 
cism, literature  implies  grammar.  In- 
duction sees  that  this  assertion  will  not 
hold,  for  the  simple  reason  that  it  would 
exclude  the  "  Post-Office  Directory  ;" 
its  own  mode  of  putting  the  matter  is 
that  the  Post-Office  has  founded  a 
school  of  treatment  of  which  the  law  is 
/aefa  nan  verba,  facts  without  verbs. 
Besides,  the  ""  Post-Office  Directory"  is 
not  ungrammatical ;  whereas  Shake- 
speare often  is.  Judicial  criticism  com- 
plains that  the  "  Post-Office  Directory" 
sets  forth  no  logical  sequence  of  events 
or  train  of  thought.  Induction  soon 
satisfies    itself    that   the  point  of    the 

"  Post-Office  Directory'  lies  in  its 
illogicality  ;  it  establishes  a  new  mode 
of  "  piercing  through  the  body  of  the 
suburbs,  city,  court,"  not  by  description 
or  analysis,  but  by  streets  and  squares. 
At  all  events,  judicial  criticism  will 
maintain,  it  must  be  admitted  that  the 
Shakespearean  mode  of  portraying  man- 
kind is  infinitely  the  higher.  Inductive 
treatment  knows  nothing  about  higher 
or  lower,  which  lie  outside  the  domain 
of  science.  Its  point  is,  that  science  is 
indebted  to  the  Post-Office  for  a  new 
species.  It  may  be  remarked  in  passing 
that  the  late  Postmaster- General  has 
written  poetry,  whereas  Shakespeare 
never  wrote  a  "  Post-Office  Directory  ;" 
whence  it  might  be  argued  that  a  larger 
endowment  goes  to  the  production  of 
the  "  Directory"  than  to  the  composi- 
tion of  "  Hamlet."  But  such  an  argu- 
ment is  not  strictly  scientific,  and  savors, 
in  fact,  of  exploded  judicialism. 

But  I  would  not  have  Mr,  Moulton 
accuse  roe  of  treating  with  flippancy  a 
theory  of  such  grave  import.  I  would 
rather  attempt,  in  all  seriousness,  to 
show  firstly,  that  critioism  cannot  be  a 
science  in  any  strict,  or  even  convenient, 
sense  of  the  word  ;  secondly,  that  when 
Mr.  MouUon  thinks  he  is  proceeding  in- 


ductively he  is  in  reality  doing  nothing 
of  the  sort. 

Mr.  Moulton  goes  to  the  whole  circle 
of  the  sciences  in  his  search  for  an- 
alogies— to  astronomy,  to  zoology,  to 
botany,  to  physiology.  But  is  there 
the  smallest  actual  analogs  between 
literature,  or  rather  between  art  in  its 
widest  sense  which  includes  literature, 
and  the  subject-matter  of  any  one  of 
these  sciences  ?  The  astronomer,  the 
zoologist,  and  their  fellows,  deal  with 
objective  facts,  or,  if  this  seems  to  beg 
a  metaphysical  question,  with  phenom- 
ena which  produce  identical  impressions 
on  the  senses  of  all  normally  constituted 
men.  All  science  proceeds  on  the  as- 
sumption of  an  agreement  as  to  the  facts 
which  it  classifies  and  interprets.  A 
Fuegian  savage,  looking  into  Darwin's 
microscope,  would  see  exactly  the  same 
objects  as  Darwin  himself.  He  would 
notice  them  less  and  interpret  them 
differently ;  but  the  picture  on  his  re- 
tina would  be  precisely  similar  to  that 
on  Darwin's.  Deny  this,  and  you  deny 
the  possibility  of  science.  If  half  man- 
kind questioned  the  existence  of  the  sun 
at  midday — asserted,  that  is  to  say,  that 
they  could  not  perceive  any  object  in 
the  heavens  whose  appearance  was  uni- 
formly accompanied  by  certain  sensa- 
tions which  disappeared  on  its  disap- 
pearance— astronomy  and  physics  would 
collapse  like  soap-bubbles.  If  any  race, 
or  nation,  or  sect,  or  party  declared 
that  apples,  instead  of  dropping  to  the 
ground,  appeared  to  them  habitually  to 
fly  off  into  space,  the  theory  of  gravita- 
tion would  be  utterly  upset.  Science  is 
science  only  in  so  far  as  it  deals  with 
phenoroena  beyond  the  reach  of  opinion. 
The  inferences  drawn  from  these  phe- 
nomena may  be  far  as  the  poles  asun- 
der, but  the  phenomena  themselves  must 
be  beyond  dispute.  Carlyle  considered 
the  theory  of  evolution  a  culminating 
example  of  human  folly,  and  if  he  had 
spent  ten  years  in  Professor  Huxley's 
laboratory  that  opinion  might  have  re- 
mained unchanged  ;  yet  as  to  the  visible 
and  tangible  facts  of  each  dissection  and 
experiment,  the  scientist  and  the  anti- 
scientist  would  have  been  absolutely  at 
one.  Even  in  a  deductive  science  like 
geometry,  whether  we  hold  its  axioms 
to  be  intuitive  or  empirical,  it  is  certain 
that  no  man's  senses  ever  contradicted 
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th?  assertioQ  that  things  which  are  equal  that  his  remark  shows  an  undeveloped 
to  the  same  tliioR  are  equal  to  one  an-  idea  of  truth,  or  beauty,  or  both.  Yet 
other.  Science,  in  short,  bases  itself  on  we  cannot  say  that  he  was  wrong  in  the 
facts  on  which  all  mankind  agrees,  or,  sense  in  which  we  should  hold  him  to 
given  proper  means  of  observation,  be  wrong  had  he  declared  the  earth  to 
would  certainly  agree.  It  may  not  be,  Rat.  The  rotundity  of  the  earth  can 
always  diBtinguish  between  such  facta  be  demonstrated  to  any  sane  man  ;  it  is 
and  the  inferences  it  draws  from  them,  a  fact  quite  independent  of  any  one's 
and  may  put  forward  these  inferences  conception  of  truth,  beauty,  or  anything 
as  though  they  were  the  fundamental  else.  But  the  greatness  of  Shakespeare 
facts  themselves.  Nevertheless,  a  cer-  cannot  possibly  be  demonstrated  to  any 
tain  number  of  fundamental  facts  must  one.  It  all  Englishmen  had  the  royal 
exist,  separable  by  a  just  analysis  from  frankness  of  George  the  Third,  nine  out 
all  inferences  and  assumptions ;  other-  of  ten  of  them  would  be  found  to  hold 
wise  we  may  have  a  body  of  doctrine,  his  opinion,  and  to  be  impervious  to  all 
but  no  science.  argument  to  the  contrary.  It  is  even 
What,  now,  is  the  subject-matter  of  possible  that  a  time  may  come  when  the 
criticism  ?  Art,  no  doubt,  in  all  itsmani-  cultured  few,  who  now  sincerely  and  in- 
festations —  statues,  pictures,  poems,  telligently  hold  Shakespeare  a  demigod, 
plays,  novels,  songs,  symphonies.  But  may  so  far  alter  their  ideas  of  truth  and 
are  these  things  its  subjects  in  the  beauty  as  to  come  round  to  the  "  drunk- 
same  sense  in  which  stars  are  the  sub-  en  savage"  of  Voltaire.  Our  great- 
jects  of  astronomy  or  animals  of  zool-  grandfathers  held  some  suci>  estimate  ; 
ogy .'  Surely  not.  Statue,  picture,  and  and  difficult  as  it  is  to  cohceive  our 
play  have  their  whole  existence,  as  works  great-grandsons  reverting  to  it,  the  diffi- 
of  art,  in  the  perceptions  of  a  certain  culty  is  not  an  impossibility  like  that 
number  of  men  (relatively  few)  who  which  meets  us  when  we  try  to  conceive 
agree  to  call  themselves  cultured.  Apart  any  sane  man  reverting  to  the  theory 
from  the  cultured  sense,  they  are  so  that  the  earth  is  flat.  We  inow  the 
many  portions  of  stone,  canvas,  or  earth  to  be  round — it  is  a  matter  of  sci- 
paper.  Criticism  deals  with  their  re-  ence ;  we  ^/d  Shakespeare  to  be  great 
laiion  to  certain  ideas  in  the  percipient  — it  is  a  matter  of  opinion,  or,  to  use 
raind  ;  a  relation  which  millions  are  the  special  term  for  opinion  on  questions 
incapable  of  estimating  at  all  (the  ideas  of  art,  it  is  a  matter  of  taste, 
and  the  perceptive  power  being  absent).  An  objection  may  here  occur  to  the 
and  which  no  two  people  estimate  alike,  reader  ;  are  not  our  ideas  of  truth  and 
Even  in  the  seemingly  non-imitative  beauty  in  matters  of  art  capable  of  sci- 
arts  we  deal  not  with  objects  but  with  entific  analysis  ?  and  in  such  an  analysis 
relations.  In  this  respect,  indeed,  there  have  we  not  at  least  the  foundation  of  a 
is  no  distinction  between  imitative  and  science  of  criticisro  ?  To  the  first  ques- 
non-imitative;  a  statue  by  Phidias,  and  tion  I  answer  "Perhaps;"  to  the 
a  song  by  Schumann,  alike  appeal  to  second.  "  No."  Even  the  idea  of  truth 
us  in  virtue  of  their  relation  to  one  or  in  art  is  anything  but  easy  of  analysis, 
both  of  two  conceptions — our  idea  of  since  we  have  to  deal  not  with  actual, 
truth,  and  our  idea  of  beauty.  How  but  with  more  or  less  conventional,  cor- 
far  these  two  ideas  coincide,  or  ought  respondences,  and  every  one  forms  a 
to  coincide,  this  is  not  the  place  to  in-  different  idea  of  the  nature  and  amount 
quire  ;  what  we  have  here  to  note  is  of  admissible,  or  rather  of  desirable, 
simply  that  art  has  no  existence  save  convention.  But  when  we  come  to 
in  the  variously- perceived  relations  of  beauty,  and  ultimately  to  truth-in- 
certain  phenomena  to  these  variously-  beauty,  beauty-in-truth,  we  find  analysis 
conceived  ideas.  "  A  jest's  prosperity  more  difhcult  still.  A  certain  amount 
lies  in  the  ear  of  him  that  bears  it,"  of  advance  has  indeed  been  made,  and 
and  what  is  true  of  humor  is  true  of  a  much  greater  advance  may  confidenlly 
all  other  forms  of  artistic  attraction,  be  expected,  toward  tracing  the  genesis 
"  Was  there  ever  such  stuff  as  Shake-  of  our  idea  of  beauty,  and  analyzing  the 
speare  i"  asked  George  the  Third  ;  associations,  in  our  ancestors  and  our- 
and  most  educated  persons  are  agreed  selves,  from  which  it  has  sprung.     This 
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is  ao  interating branch  of  psychological  Time,  but  even  it  has  an  inconvenient 

inquiry,  but  it  can  at  best  explain  cer-  way  of  reversing  its  own  deliverances, 

tain  race-preferences  for  certain  general  The  only  absolute  and  final  award  which 

types ;  whereas  criticism  is  chiefly  con-  it  ever  pronounces  is  the  sentence  of 

cemed  with  individual  preferences  for  oblivion. 

the  minutest  individual  variations,  Far  be  it  from  me  to  deny  (he  impor- 
whether  in  the  things  presented  or  in  tance,  nay,  the  supremacy,  of  the  historic 
the  methods  and  conventions  of  pres-  method  in  criticism.  It  is  only  in  our 
entation.  If  the  idea  of  beauty  were  own  age  that  men  have  begun  10  see  the 
identical  in  all  mankind,  or  even  in  all  past  in  something  like  its  true  perspec- 
the  individuals  of  any  race  or  nation,  to  tive.  To  the  men  of  the  sixteenth  and 
analyse  and  formulate  it  would  doubtless  seventeenth  centuries  the  bygone  ages 
be  to  lay  the  foundation  of  a  science  of  of  the  world  were  projected  on  a  plane, 
criticism,  either  for  mankind  or  for  that  like  a  willow-pattern  landscape.  The 
particular  race  or  nation  ;  though  even  eighteenth  century  freed  itself  but  Jm- 
then  differences  of  perception  would  perfectly  from  this  illusion.  If  it  recog- 
leave  all  results  contestable.  As  it  is,  nized  intellectually  a  foreground,  mid- 
the  idea  of  beauty  is  different  in  each  in-  dte-distance,  and  horizon,  it  showed 
dividual ;  the  diversity  being  due  to  in-  little  alacrity  in  departing  from  its  own 
numerable  diversities  of  hereditary  bias,  fixed  point  of  observation.  The  com- 
of  organism,  of  education,  of  chance  as-  plete  survey  and  mapping  to  scale  of 
sociation,  so  subtle  as  to  defy  any  but  the  past  has  been  reserved  for  the 
the  rudest  analysis  while  our  means  of  workers  of  this  age.  We  have  learned 
self-knowledge  and  self -communication  to  study  things  in  their  environment,  to 
remain  anything  like  as  imperfect  as  inquire  into  the  conditions  which  gave 
they  are  at  present.  Criticism,  then,  is  them  birth,  the  laws  which  regulated 
and  will  continue  to  be,  so  long  as  their  growth,  the  purposes  to  which  they 
human  faculties  remain  as  they  are,  the  were  applied.  We  strive,  however  im* 
utterance  of  individual  judgments  re-  perfectly,  to  put  ourselves  in  the  places 
suiting  from  the  application  of  individual  of  the  men  who  produced  them,  and  for 
standards  to  works  of  art,  the  very  per-  whom  they  were  produced.  It  is  of 
ception  of  which  is  affected  by  a  "  per-  course  possible,  and  even  allowable,  to 
sonal  equation"  by  no  means  to  be  elim-  call  such  study  "  scientific  ;"  but  it  is 
inatcd.  It  is  to  be  held  good,  bad,  or  surely  much  more  convenient  to  call  it 
indifferent  according  to  the  degree  in  "historical"  or  "systematic."  We 
which  it  commands  the  assent  of  men  of  may  even,  if  we  choose,  describe  as 
culture  and  intelligence  in  the  critic's  "  inductive"  the  processes  which  it  in- 
own  time  and  in  subsequent  generations,  volves,  though  that  is  by  no  means  a 
So  far  from  having  to  do  with  induction,  luminous  term  to  apply  to  them.  But, 
its  methods  are  mainly  deductive.  Its  granting  all  this,  two  points  remain  to 
very  name  implies  the  application  of  be  observed.  Firstly,  this  is  not  at  all 
laws,  canons,  standards,  and,  as  I  have  what  Mr.  Moulton  understands  by  his 
tried  to  show,  it  is  only  the  vaguest  and  "  inductive  science"  of  criticism  ;  if  it 
most  general  of  these  laws  that  can  were,  why  should  he  announce  the 
claim  anything  like  scientific  necessity,  dominant  method  of  the  day  as  a  new 
The  great  body  of  them  are  mere  con-  and  unrecogniEed  discovery  ?  Secondly, 
ventions,  accepted  to-day,  rejected  to-  even  if  we  could  identify  Mr.  Moulton 's 
morrow  ;  axioms  to  A,  absurdities  to  "  inductive  science"  with  the  historic 
B  ;  rude  generalizations,  in  short,  of  method,  we  should  have  to  assert,  what 
the  individual  preferences  current  in  Mr.  Moulton  explicitly  denies,  that  this 
certain  periods,  or  places,  or  castes,  or  and  all  other  methods  of  study  are 
coteries.  The  critic,  like  Portia  in  the  merely  preliminary  to  the  assthetic  ver- 
Doge's  Court,  is  advocate  and  judge  in  diets,  deductive,  personal,  Judicial,  in 
one.  The  cultured  opinion  of  his  day,  which  criticism,  properly  so  called,  con- 
watching  the  case  like  the  Doge  and  his  sists.  To  judge  we  must  comprehend, 
senators,  may  or  may  not  accept  and  to  enjoy  we  must  sympathize  ;  therefore 
give  effect  to  his  judgment.  There  is  we  make  ourselves,  so  far  as  in  us  lies, 
always  an  appeal  to  the  High  Court  of  Athenians,  Komans,  Florentines,  Eliza- 
Hew  SwuES.— Vol.  XLIV.,  No.  i  9    •                        Ll.i;  ,1   ,  V.it.'l.l'^IC 
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bethan  Englishmen,  and  so  multiply,  should  stand  higher  in  "  the  scale  of 
subtilize,  and  intensify  our  capacities  of  literary  development"  than  "  The  Vicar 
enjoyment.  But  enjoyment, — selective,  of  Wakefield,"  and  Lamb's  "Tales 
comparative,  judicialenjoyment.—isour  from  Shakespeare"  should  be  to  their 
one  rational  aim.*^  Mr.  Moulton  (if  he  originals  as  velvet  to  woven  silk.  The 
were  consistent,  which  he  fortunately  is  absurdity  of  the  statement,  however, 
not)  would  have  us  omnivorously  in-  does  not  here  concern  us  ;  it  is  sufficient 
gulf  all  literature  whatsoever,  analyzing,  to  note  its  absolutely  non-scientific, 
classifying,  sub-classifying,  and  cross-  non-inductive,  and,  in  short,  arbitrary 
classifying  it  in  a  thousand  ways,  ob-  and  "  judicial  "  nature. 
livious  only  of  such  deductive  and  un-  In  every  second  line  there  is  a  simitar 
scientific  distinctions  as  merit  and  inter-  contravention  of  Mr.  Moulton's  own 
est.  We  should  study  Seneca  as  care-  fundamental  principles.  When  he  as- 
fully  as  Sophocles,  Rowley  as  Shake-  sures  us  that  '  the  story  of  the  Jew  ex- 
speare,  Fye  as  Pope.  "  The  treatment  hibits  dramatic  capability,"  on  what  in- 
aimed  at,"  says  Mr.  Moulton,  in  so  duction  is  his  conception  of  "dramatic 
many  words,  "is  one  independent  of  capability"  founded?  True,  he  might 
praise  or  blame,  one  that  has  nothing  to  conceivably  collect  a  number  of  stones, 
do  with  merit,  relative  or  absolute."  adduce  evidence  to  show  that  they  have 
As  if  there  were  anything  worth  a  been  effective  when  treated  theatrically, 
moment's  consideration  in  literature  as  and  then  prove  that  the  story  of  the  Jew 
literature,  except  its  relative  or  absolute  resembles  them  in  certain  essential  par- 
merit  !  ticulars.     He  would  thus  arrive  induc- 

Mr.  Moulton,  I  have  said,  is  not  con-  lively  at  a  presumption —no  more — in 

gistent ;  and    this    brings    me    to    the  favor  of  the  "  dramatic  capability"  of 

second   portion  of  my    design,    which  this   particular  story,   but   by   what    a 

was  to  show  that  his  own  criticism  of  roundabout  and  toilsome  route  !     As  a 

Shakespeare  is  not  a  whit  more  indue-  matter   of  fact,   he  lakes  the  ordinary 

tive  than  that  of  any  other  commenta-  shortcut,  saying  in  effect :  "This  story 

tor.     It  is  interesting,  thoughtful,  orig-  seems  to  me  capable  of  interesting  and  at- 

inal,  valuable, — but  it  has  nothing  what-  tractive  theatrical  treatment,  and  I  have 

ever  to  do  with  inductive  science.  found  my  own  feelings  in  such  matters 

What  is  the  actual  matter  of  Mr.  so  generally  shared  by  other  intelligent 
Moulton's  inductive  studies  ?  The  first  men.  that  I  feel  justified  in  stating  my 
is  a  paper  entitled  "  The  Two  Stories  opinion  with  the  emphasis  of  certainly." 
Shakespeare  borrows  for  his  '  Merchant  Thus  Mr.  Moulton,  in  the  last  analysis, 
of  Venice  '  :  a  Study  in  the  Raw  Ma-  simply  gives  expression  to  his  own  taste, 
terial  of  the  Romanlic  Drama."  On  hoping  either  to  command  the  immedi- 
the  first  page  of  this  essay,  we  are  in-  ate  assent,  or  to  conquer  the  ultimate 
formed  that  the  very  fact  of  the  common  adhesion,  of  those  whom  he  believes 
use  of  ready-made  stories  as  raw  ma-  capable  of  forming  a  valid  opinion  on 
terial  "  serves  to  illustrate  the  elevation  the  matter  in  hand  ;  and  the  most 
of  the  Elizabethan  drama  in  the  scale  of  Rhadamanthine  of  "judicial"  critics 
literary  development  :  just  as  the  weaver  does  neither  more  nor  less.  We  may, 
uses  as  his  raw  material  that  which  is  if  we  please,  describe  as  "  induction' ' 
the  finished  product  of  the  spinner,  so  the  experience  which  leads  us  to  hope 
Shakespeare  and  his  contemporaries  start  that  our  individual  taste  will  immedi- 
in  their  art  of  dramatizing  from  story  ately  or  finally  impose  itself  on  those 
which  is  already  a  form  of  art"  What  whom  we  address ;  but  even  such  ped- 
is this  but  a  gratuitous  assertion  of  ' '  rel-  antry  as  this  will  not  make  an  inductive 
ative  merit,  '  founded  not  on  an  indue-  science  of  criticism. 
tion,  but  on  a  false  analogy  ?  By  parity  Turning  a  single  page,  we  come  upon 
of  reasoning,  Mr.  WiJls's  "  Olivia"  the  statement  that,  "  In  the  artist's 
armory  one  of  the  most  effective  weap- 

•  As  critics  or  students  of  literature,  ihai  is  onj  is  idealization."     What  is  this  but 

I,°,l^l^i.lL°,li™^iVl»^L««l;^^h  ^'''^^  »    postulate    as    deductive    as  any   of 

or  social  history  lor  lis  own  sake,  the  case  IS.  _   ."^         ,    ,      ,,  ,,      .,      ,  , 

of  course,   allered,   and  Ihe  worst  writer  may  Spmoia  S  >      If  Mr,   Moulton  appeals  to 

be  as  interesting  to  us  as  tbe  best.  experience  Under  the  name  of  "  induc- 
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tion,"  I  reply  that  this  is  merely  an  as-  This  Is  Mr.  Moulton's  object,  just  as  it 
senion  of  his  own  taste  and  that  of  a  was  Macaulay's,  or  Johnson's.  He  ts 
certain  critical  school,  to  which  the  taste  not  to  be  blamed  for  entering  upon  con- 
of  another  large  and  steadily  increasing  sideraCions  of  "absolute  and  relative 
school  is  diametrically  opposed.  If  a  merit,"  any  more  than  he  is  to  be 
critic  were  to  begin  an  essay  on  Pope,  blamed  for  breathing  oxygen  and  pre- 
with  the  axiom  that,  "Among  all  Eng-  ferring  sunshine  to  fog.  The  remark- 
lish  measures  the  heroic  couplet  is  the  able  point  in  his  procedure  is  not  that 
noblest,"  we  might  or  might  not  agree  in  climbing  the  mountain  he  should  look 
with  him,  but  we  should  certainly  not  at  the  view,  but  that  he  should  start 
greet  bim  as  an  inductive  scientist,  with  the  expressed  intention  of  making 
Mr.  Moulton's  aphorism  may  command  the  ascent  blindfold  in  the  interests  of 
more  general  assent,  but  it  is  neither  *'  science."  Science  is  no  loser  by  his 
more  nor  less  arbitrary.  slipping  the  bandage,  for  it  is  quite  un- 
The  very  title  of  Mr.  Moulton's  concerned  in  the  matter;  but  aesthetic 
second  essay  is,  "  How  Shakespeare  I'm-  criticism — for  Mr.  Moulton's  criticism, 
proves  the  Stories  in  the  Telling."  In  by  the  irony  of  fate,  is  not  even  histori- 
what  sense  are  we  to  take  the  word  I  cal,  but  purely  aesthetic — assthetic  critt- 
have  italicized,  if  it  does  not  imply  a  cism,  I  repeat,  is  largely  the  gainer, 
statement  of  "  relative  merit"  ?  In  the  "  Jessica  and  Lorenzo  are  charmingly 
course  of  thestudy  we  are  assured,  with-  sketched  ;"  we  find  in  the  part  of  Lo- 
out  any  attempt  at  proof,  inductive  or  renzo  "  some  of  the  noblest  passages  of 
otherwise,  that  "an  amount  of  poetic  Shakespeare;"  "  the  portrait  of  Richard 
splendor  is  lavished  upon"  the  casket  satisfies  a  first  condition  of  ideality;" 
scene,  "  which  throws  it  up  as  a  poetic  "  ideal  villainy  must  be  ideal  also  in  its 
centre"  to  the  play;  and  again,  that  success;"  the  wooing  scene  in  "  Rich- 
Portia's  speech  on  mercy  "is  one  of  ard  the  Third"  contains  "one  of  Ihe 
the  noblest  in  literature,  a  gem  of  purest  ^r^o/M/ strokes  in  the  play  .  .  .  a  burst 
troth  in  a  setting  of  richest  music"  of  startling  eloquence :  '  when  ideal  vil- 
Most  readers  will  heartily  concur  in  lainy  meets  with  ideal  Nemesis,  "  then 
these  judgments — mark  the  word— and  the  full  demands  of  art  will  be  satis- 
for  my  part  I  do  not  in  the  least  blame  fied  ;"  "  it  ia  a  law  of  taste  that  force 
Mr.  Moulton  for  not  attempting  a  sci-  may  be  dissipated  by  repetition  ;" 
entific  demonstration  of  their  truth.  "  Richard  the  Third  "  is  "  this  waj/^r- 
They  are,  in  the  nature  of  things,  in-  piece  of  Shakespearean  plot,"  and  illus- 
capable  of  scientific  demonstration,  trates  the  poet's  "grandeur  of  concep- 
They  are  "  judicial "  utterances  of  the  lion;" — does  not  every  one  of  these 
writer's  individual  taste,  which  happens  phrases  contain  either  an  arbitrary  esii- 
to  jump  in  this  case  with  the  taste  of  mate  of  merit  or  a  critical  aphorism  de- 
most  educated  men.  Nay,  more,  what  diictively  applied  ?  Mr.  Moulton  act- 
I  would  beg  specially  to  impress  upon  ually  uses  without  a  blush  the  very 
Mr.  Moulton  is  that  they  exemplify  the  word  "  taste,"  which,  in  his  introduc- 
essential  and  ultimate  expression  of  crit-  tion,  he  has  expelled  with  scorn  from 
icism  .properly  so  called.  Alt  the  proc-  the  vocabulary  of  inductive  criticism. 
esses  which  Mr.  Moulton  imagines  to  How  sad  is  the  falling  away  when  our 
be  "  inductive,"  and  all  other  processes  inductive  scientist  sets  to  postulating 
of  literary  inquiry  whatsoever,  have  no  "  laws  of  taste"  and  "  demands  of  art," 
other  use  or  purpose  but  to  support  or  just  as  if  he  cared  as  little  for  induction 
impugn,  confirm  or  demolish,  such  as  Horace,  or  Boileau,  or  Addison,  or 
"judicial  "  assertions  as  these.     Criti-  Mr.  Arnold  ! 

cism,  in  short,  is  not  a  science  of  dem-        "But,"     Mr.     Moulton     may    say, 

onstratioD,   but  an   art  of   persuasion.  "  these  laws  of  taste  are  known  to  me 

All  its  labors  of  historical  inquiry,  £es-  by  induction." 

thelic  analysis,  emendation,  elucidation.  This  is  partly  true;  and  not  other- 
classification,  and  the  rest,  simply  sub-  wise  have  they  been  known  (so  far  as 
serve  the  one  great  end  of  enabling  us  they  haite  been  known  at  all)  to  every 
to  form  such  judgments  for  ourselves  critic  who  ever  used  the  words,  good, 
and  to  impress  them  upon  our  fellows,  bad,  and  indifferent. 
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The  illusion— for  such  il  is — by  which  we  apply  the  term  to  good  boxing  and 

Mr.  Moulton  has  been  led  to  hold  his  good  billiard-playing — that  is  to  say,  it 

critical   method  inductive,  might   form  is  neat,  workman  I  ike,  and  full  of  knowl- 

the  subject  of  an  interesting  psychologi-  edge.     But  the    fact    remains    that   it 

cal  study.     It  is  an  outgrowth  of  acute  works  in  a  vicious  circle,  presupposing 

Shakespeareolatry.     Far  from  being  in-  faultlessness  in  order  to  prove  perfec- 

ductive,  Mr.   Moulton's  criticism  is  in  tion. 

reality  a  series  of  deductions  from  the  Mr.  Moulton  is  not  the  first  commen- 
pregnant  axiom,  "  Shakespeare  can  do  tator,  nor  the  fiftieth,  who  has  con- 
no  wrong."  "Judicial"  criticism,  st  rue  ted  an  aesthetic  theory  specially  to 
even  the  most  eulogistic,  has  seen  in  fit  every  detail  of  Shakespeare's  ptac- 
Sbakespeaie  occasional  flaws,  oversights,  tice,  and  then  called  upon  the  world  to 
inconsistencies,  errors  of  taste,  and  take  note  how  scrupulously  Shakespeare 
crudities  of  workmanship.  It  has  ad-  obeys  its  dictates.  Had  he  applied  it 
mitted,  in  its  saner  moments,  that  he  to  Shakespeare  alone,  one  would  not 
was  human  after  all,  and  consequenlly  wonder  that  the  fallacy  of  his  method 
not  always  at  his  best.  Such  admissions  should  have  escaped  his  notice.  But 
are,  in  Mr.  Moulton's  eyes,  examples  of  he  must  needs  go  further.  In  a  luck- 
flippant  irreverence,  as  though  we  less  moment  slighted  Logic  took  its  re- 
should  speak  slightingly  of  the  Atlantic  venge  (a  Nemesis  quite  after  Mr.  Moul- 
Ocean  or  any  other  natural  phenome-  ton's  own  heart)  by  suggesting  to  him 
non  !  "  As  whatever  is  {in  Shakespeare)  the  question,  "Why  should  Shake- 
is  right,"  he  says,  "  it  follows  that  what  speare,  any  more  than  Blown,  Jones, 
some  people  profanely  call  aberrations  and  Robinson,  be  a  law  unto  himself  P " 
are,  in  reality,  evidence  of  the  existence  The  injustice  of  this  distinction  was  ob- 
of  subtle  and  hitherto  unrecognized  vious,  and  Mr.  Moulton's  way  out  of 
laws.  Be  mine  the  task  of  formulating  the  difficulty  was  not  to  bring  Shake- 
these  laws,  classifying  the  effects  in-  speare  down  to  the  level  of  mere  fallible 
tended  (and,  of  course,  produced),  fit-  mortals,  but  to  extend  to  all  other 
ting  every  scene,  character,  and  incident  writers  his  privilege  of  infallibility.  It 
into  its  place  in  an  elaborate  pattern  is  astounding  that  a  thinker  so  acute  as 
constructed  expressly  so  that  they  may  Mi.  Moulton  should  not  have  recognized 
dovetail  into  it,  and,  in  short,  proving  his  error  as  soon  as  he  tried  to  imagine 
inductively  that  the  world  of  Shake-  the  application  of  his  methods  even  to 
speare' s  art  is  the  best  of  all  possible  such  a  writer  as  Ben  Jonson  (the  in- 
worlds' ' — the  very  proposition,  I  need  stance  he  himself  chooses),  not  to  meo- 
scarcely  say,  from  which  he  started  on  tion  the  smaller  fry  of  literature.  In 
this  circular  tour.  Mr.  Moulton,  in  dealing  with  Shakespteare  he  was  really 
brief,  takes  to  pieces  five  of  Shake-  on  the  heights.  The  very  fact  of  aa- 
speare's  plays,  counts  the  pieces  and  preme  merit  being  presupposed  lent 
makes  a  learnedly-named  pigeon-hole  some  speciousness  to  the  fiction  that 
for  each;  and  then,  having  popped  "  merit,  absolute  and  relative,"  was  dis- 
them  all  safely  away,  turns  in  triumph  regarded.  Where  all  is,  by  hypothesis, 
to  his  fellow-cfitics,  saying,  "  If  you  perfect,  praise  is  impertinent  and  blame 
can't  make  all  Shakespeare  fit  in,  it  impossible ;  as  Mr.  Moulton  puts  it, 
must  clearly  be  the  fault  of  your  '  judi-  there  can  be  no  differences  of  degree, 
cial '  system  ;  see  how  my  inductive  but  solely  differences  of  kind.  If  any 
plan  provides  a  place  for  everything  and  writer,  in  short,  can  with  a  semblance 
puts  everything  in  its  place  !"  In  the  of  reason  be  made  a  law  unto  himself, 
course  of  this  analysis  and  docketing,  that  writer  is  Shakespeare.  But  what 
Mr.  Moulton,  who  is  both  painstaking  purpose  is  served  by  pretending  that 
and  ingenious,  chances  on  many  curious  Ben  Jonson  is  a  self-luminous  body,  an 
and  valuable  observations.  Some  of  his  autonomous  state  in  the  world  of  letters, 
pigeon-holes  (he  calls  them  "  I'opics  in  one  of  those  existences 
Dramatic  Science")  are  handy  and  well-  "  fi"'  °"^ 
named,  while  others  are  cumbrously  Leur  raison  en  cux-mSme.  et  soot  patcequ'ils 
pedantic.     His  criticism  may  even  be  ^°"' 

called  acientiSc  in  the  sense  in  which  The  pretence,  as  we  have  seen,  broke 
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down  entirely  even  in  the  case  of  Shake 
speare  ;  in  the  case  of  Jonson  it  could 
not  maintain  itself  for  an  instant. 
What  may  be  temporarily  obscured  with 
reference  to  Shakespeare  is  glaringly  ob- 
vious with  reference  to  Jonson,  namely, 
that  no  one  is  in  the  least  degree  con- 
cerned about  anything  but  his  merits 
and  faults,  and  that  an  festhetic  system 
built  apon  his  writings  alone,  as  though 
they  were  the  whole  literatnre  of  the 
universe,  would  be  like  the  sunbeams 
drawn  from  cucumbers,  impossible,  and, 
if  possible,  futile.  And  if  this  is  clear 
with  regard  to  Jonson,  how  much  more 
BO  with  regard  to  Kyd,  Cartwriftht, 
Davenant,  Wycherley,  Gibber,  Colman, 
Moncrieff,     Buckstooe,     and    T.     W. 


Robertson,  all  of  whom  (not  to  go  be- 
yond the  playwrights)  are  in  the  eyes  of 
Mr.  Moulton's  impartial  science  quite 
as  worthy  of  "  investigation"  as  Jonson 
or  Shakespeare.  Fancy  an  "induc- 
tive" study  of  the  works  of  the  late  Mr, 
H.  J-  Byron  !  The  very  idea  is  a  night- 
mare from  which  the  imagination  shrinks 
appalled.  Yet,  according  to  Mr.  Moul- 
ton's doctrine,  there  is  no  reason  why 
we  should  not — or,  rather,  there  is  every 
reason  why  we  should — devote  to  "  Our 
Boys"  the  same  patient  exegesis,  the 
same  scrupulously  uncritical  criticism, 
which  he  himself  tries  to  apply  to 
"Macbeth"  and  "The  Merchant  of 
Venice." — Macmillan' s  Magazine. 
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The  activity  of  publishers  will  now  for  sev- 
eral months  find  principal  outlet  in  the  realm 
of  6ction,  as  it  has  done  in  fact  for  the  last 
two.  The  provision  for  the  great  swarm  of 
summer  readers  nattirally  consists  of  books 
that  do  not  tax  the  mind  too  severely,  and  will 
help  to  wile  away  the  long  and  lazy  summer 


hours  by  seaside  and  mountain.  In  the  group 
of  freshly-issued  novels  named  at  the  head  of 
tbis  article,  the  reader  will  lind  several  well 
worth  reading  from  an  intellectual  point  of 
view,  while  all  of  them  have  at  least  the  good 
point  that  they  are  not  stupid,  and  are  at  least 
fairly  representative  works. 

Bui  few  of  the  novels  of  the  king  of  French 
fiction,  Balzac,  are  better  known  by  name  and 
criticism  than  his  powerful  study  of  woman's 
life,  "  Eugenie  Grandet,"  Perhaps  not  the 
most  interesting  to  the  genuine  reader,  super- 
ficialty  undramalic,  sombre,  and  almost  repel- 
lent In  many  of  its  features,  it  penetrates  to 
the  deeps  of  bUman  character  in  some  of  its 
most  heroic,  as  well  as  some  of  its  most  un- 
lovely phases.  Balzac's  characters  arc  thor- 
oughly realistic  in  [bis,  that  ihey  are  living 
creations,  with  true  human  blood  palpitating  in 
the  words  which  embody  Ihem.  But  they  are 
ideal  also  In  the  sense  that  they  rarely  fail  to 
strike  the  key-note  of  the  great  elemental  pas- 
sions, and  rise  far  above  the  irivial  and  slight 
texture  of  action,  which  makes  up  Ihe  every- 
day life  of  men  and  women.  Great  spiritual 
tragedies  may  lurk  beneath  the  surface  of  very 
simple  and  undemonstrative  lives.  It  is  such 
a  treasure  trove  that  Balzac  finds  in  his  heroine, 
Eugfinic  Grandet.  and  he  lays  it  open  for  us 
with  direct  and  masterly  strokes  of  his  literary 

Eugenie  Grandet,  a  noble,  large,  simple 
creature,  at  Ihe  outset  stands  before  us  as  a 
good  example  of  the  bourgeois  type  of  woman. 
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narrow-minded,  strong  in  her  sense  of  duly,  more  subterranean  interests,  passions,  and 
devoted  to  ber  filial  obligaiioas,  the  (lave  of  sufferings  of  the  world.  The  paibos  of  the 
her  environment  as  the  daughter  of  a  rich,  story  is  the  not  unnatural  suEFering  and  diiap- 
crafty,  unscrupulous  money-lender  who  had  pointmeni  of  the  foster-father  of  the  Midge, 
acquired  the  leading  place  in  the  provincial  who,  as  she  grows  up  into  charming  wonian- 
society  of  Saumur  by  his  relentless  pursuit  of  bood,  bnds  his  aEfeciion  deepening  into  a  more 
vreallh  by  any  and  all  means.  Yet  her  soul  passionate  and  absorbing  tenderness,  and 
was  not  sbrivelled  by  her  arid  home.  When  wbosc  hopes,  which  bad  begun  to  blossom,  are 
the  time  comes  It  blossoms  like  a  rose,  under  cruelly  torn  up  by  the  roots  in  his  discorery 
the  magic  touch  of  love,  into  everything  Ibat  is  thai  her  young  love,  which  had  seemed  ready 
womanly  and  gentle.  When  that  love  is  hu-  to  twine  atoood  his  own  life,  had  been  given 
niiliated  by  the  selfish  egotism  of  ber  lover,  her  to  another  younger  suitor.  Tbis  little  drama, 
own  cotisin,  the  chastisement  oE  fate  lifts  her  though  it  touches  no  great  Issue,  is  told  with 
into  a  grand  and  splendid  altitude,  in  which  wide  grace  and  literary  deilerily,  and  the 
the  fortitude  and  patience  of  the  martyr  are  touch  of  the  hand  is  evident  which  has  given  us 
sweetened  by  a  cheerful  acceptance  of  the  re-  so  many  delightful  little  minor  verses  abound- 
sponsi  bill  ties  of  life,  and  a  wholesome  activity  ing  in  humor,  wit,  and  sentiment.  Mr.  Bun- 
in  all  generous  and  kindly  works.  The  best  tier  is  wiser,  perhaps,  than  many  of  bis  brother 
lot  of  women,  the'tove  of  husband  and  chil-  novelists  in  this,  that  he  woiks  strictly  within 
dren,  is  denied  to  her,  but  we  cannot  but  feel  the  lines  of  his  own  limitations. 
that  no  small  meed  of  happiness  must  have  Ml.  Baring-Gould's  "Court  Royal"  basin 
come  to  her  as  a  recompense  for  the  austere  it  two  very  powerful  motives  which  can  hardly 
and  perfect  beauty  of  the  character  into  which  fail  to  fasten  on  and  tctaio  the  sympathies  of 
she  develops.  The  story  of  Eugenic  Grandet  the  American  reader.  It  delineates  the  stages 
has  been  so  often  described  that  it  is  hardly  by  which  a  grand  old  English  family  has  its 
worth  while  to  follow  it  here  in  detail.  The  prosperity  gradually  sapped  and  undermined 
pictures  of  pSre  Grandet,  the  miser  and  fierce  till  it  topples  over  a  great  ruin  ;  and  on  the 
bloodsucker  of  society,  whose  only  redeeming  other  hand  we  have  a  clear  indication  of  the 
feature  is  bis  keen,  if  brutal,  affection  for  accelerated  pace  with  which  the  democratic  in- 
Eugenie  ;  of  the  patient,  gentle  mother ;  ol  the  fluences  now  pushing  their  way  to  the  front  in 
recreant  lover,  Charles,  and  of  the  various  Great  Britain  are  moving,  and  a  highly  saiir- 
typicat  characters  that  enter  into  provincial  Ic  picture  of  (he  certainty  with  which  the 
society,  are  most  graphic  and  vigorous.  Bal-  plebeian  element,  when  It  comes  to  the  fore, 
zac.  like  George  Sand,  is  at  his  best  when  bis  tends  lo  ape  the  vice,  luxury,  and  extravagance 
mind  deals  with  themes  alien  to  the  hot-bed,  of  its  betters.  The  picture  of  the  ICingsbridge 
high- pressure,  and  artificial  society  of  Paris,  family  with  all  their  virtues,  which  become,  it) 
Many  of  Balzac's  novels  are  offensive  to  sensi-  part,  the  levers  of  their  own  ruin,  is  an  admir- 
five  tastes  on  account  of  their  plain-spoken  and  able  study,  which  no  doubt  is  reproduced  to 
very  bold  dealing  with  the  problem  of  illicit  real  life  in  many  a  contemporary  instance, 
love.  In  "Eugenie  Grandet"  the  most  inno-  Mr.  Gould  has  shown  a  profound  knowledge 
cent  girl  will  find  nothing  which  will  shock  her  ol  English  society  in  hi*  lailhfut  analysis  of 
ignorance.  the  steps  leading  lo  the  disaster  which  over- 
Mr.  Bunner's  novel  presents  a  most  striking  coines  the  family  at  Court  Royal,  and  a  no 
contrast  in  scope,  school,  and  purpose  to  lis  less  profound  prophecy  in  the  n^mxwflrfn/ which 
predecessor  in  our  lisL  We  simply  say  this,  sets  in  their  place  tbe  parvenu  son  of  a  vulgar 
not  as  drawing  any  comparison  between  Bal-  and  pushing  old  man,  with  his  wife,  who  bad 
zac  and  a  young  American  lilUraliur  who  has  until  very  recently  been  tbe  drudge  of  a 
been  and  is  doing  some  very  clever  work  in  wretched  Jewish  pawnbroker.  The  glaring 
his  own  line  of  effort,  but  as  preparing  Ihe  way  social  defects  of  the  fortunate  couple  are,  un- 
for  what  we  shall  have  to  say.  "  The  Midge"  der  the  skilful  treatment  of  Mr.  Baring- Gould, 
(the  name  given  to  a  young  girl,  a  waif,  who  is  made  almost  agreeable  by  the  many  worthy 
brought  up  by  him  who  must  be  called  tbe  hero  and  sterling  qualities  with  which  he  invests 
of  the  tale)  is  a  slight  yet  charming  study  of  them.  Tbe  story  of  Court  Royal  is  wrougiht 
life  in  Ihe  French  quarter  of  New  York.  It  with  a  keen  dramatic  interest  from  the  begin- 
hardly  deserves  to  be  called  a  novel,  so  limiled  ning.  The  picture  of  the  decayed  ducal  family, 
is  Ihe  scope  of  the  story,  so  shallow  is  the  and  the  devotion  of  the  Worthivales,  father  and 
penetration  of  the  treatment' Into  any  of  the  son,  the  stewards  of  the  estates,  who  strive 
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vrUh  might  and  mun  to  avert  the  tmpending  friend  and  final  rival,  the  young  Scotcbman, 

catastrophe,    is     worked     out    with     marked  Donald  Furfrae.     Henchatd  is  beaten  at  last 

strength.     We  are  broagbt  lolo  tacb  close  re-  In  business,  ambition,  and  love  by  Farfrae,  and 

lalioas  with  these  personages  that,  though  we  the  strange    relations  which   still   bind  them 

care  but  little  for  them  ai  individuals,  Ihey  in-  together  are  drawn  with  far-seeing  aculeness. 

terest  us  strongly  as  types  of  certain  features  The  wrestle  for  life  and  death  between  the  two 

of  English  life.     The  humbler  peraoiis  of  the  in  the  barn  is  a  most  striking  and  vigorous 

drama  have  far  more  living   value.     Charles  acene,  as  is  that  of  the  death  of  Farfrae's  wife. 

Cheek  and    his    Tulgar   but   indomitable   old  the  woman  whom  Hcncbard  bad  loved.     Yel. 

father,   who  is  determined  that  hia  boy  shall  powerful  as  many  scenes  are.  as  trenchantly 

don  the  purple  of  aristocratic  life,  are  admir-  drawnasaremany  of  the  characters,  one  cannot 

«bly  sketched.     The  strongest  character. in  the  but  feel   that  the  whole  book  is  pitched  on  a 

book  is  that  of  Joanna  Rosevere,  the  servant  lower  key  of  power  than  the  highesl.     "  The 

of  the  old  pawnbroker  Emanuel ;  and  though  Major  of  Casterbridge"  is  well  worth  reading, 

complex  in  the  motives  which  dominate  her  however,  not  only  by  the  omnivorous  novel* 

action,  these  are  so  woven  by  the  author  into  a  reader,  but  by  him  who  is  interested  in  fiction 

consistent  web,  tbat  the  vulgar  and  uneducated  for  other  causes  than  mere  amusement. 
girl,   the    wftif    and   bond-siave   of   a  Jewish         Mr.  Winter's  novel  of  Eogtish  garrison  life 

usurer,  takes  strong  possession  of  our  sym-  Is  sketchy,  dashing,  and  amusing,  and  has  a 

pathy  and  admiration.     Mr.  Baring-Gould  has  smack  of  genuineness  which  will  impress  the 

the  knack  of  taking  tutit/t  and  eccentric  char-  reader  as  inspired  by  very  careful  observation, 

aclcrs  which  arc  at  odda  with  all  our  convea-  if  not   by    personal    experience.     One    thing 

tional  notions,  and  making  them  work  out  their  characterisllc  of  such  books  is  always  observa- 

possihilities  on  simple  and  logical  lines.     He  ble.     One  knows  just  what  types  of  character 

makes  "  Court  Royal  "  exceedingly  interesting  to  expect.     Garrison   life  involves,  in  provin- 

by  this  mode  of  treatment.  cial  English  society,  certain  personalities  which 

"  The  Mayor  of  Casterbridge"  cannot  be  are  unfailing.  The  presence  of  a  regiment 
considered  as  reaching  the  high  level  which  with  its  officers,  many  of  them  rich  and  desir- 
Mr.  Tbomas  Hardy  attains  when  at  his  besL  able^r/i'i,  all  of  them  gentlemanly  and  agree- 
At  least  three  of  bis  novels  may  be  ranked  as  able  on  the  whole,  is  certain  to  develop  a  vast 
equal  to  anything  in  contemporary  fiction  for  amount  of  intriguing  and  social  diplomacy 
many  years  back.  Such  novels  as  "  Far  from  among  match-npaking  mammas,  pretty  widows, 
the  Madding  Crowd,"  "  The  Trumpet  Major,"  and  such-like  feminine  man-traps.  The  gal- 
«od  "  The  Return  of  the  Native"  will  rank  lant  officers,  on  the  other  band,  accustomed  to 
among  our  English  classics  in  years  to  come,  pass  from  place  to  place,  and  never  many 
The  work  now  under  our  notice  has  at!  the  dis-  months  in  one,  are  quite  sure  to  develop  a 
tioctive  qualities  of  Hardy's  work  ;  its  scrimg  high  degree  of  perfection  as  male  tlirls,  accus- 
grip  on  men  and  women  ;  its  excellent  char-  tomed  10  fly  from  flower  to  flower  with  no  very 
»cierizaiion  of  the  lower  classes  in  English  serious  intention.  This  pretty  game  of 
life  ;  its  power  of  dramatic  construction  ;  its  "  diamond  cut  diamond  "  furnishes  a  good  field 
racy  and  homely  flavor,  and  the  deft  cunning  for  the  story-teller,  and  Mr.  Winter  makes 
wilb  which  the  author  makes  the  actors  in  his  good  use  of  bis  opportunities.  Many  of  the 
story  an  absolute  part  of  the  surroundings  in  people  of  the  story  are  cleverly  drawn,  and 
whith  they  are  set.  Tbe  story  itself,  in  Hardy's  the  plot,  though  loosely  woven,  has  enough 
bands,  seems  never  to  be  built  or  constructed,  coherence  to  be  interesting,  and  enough  Erm- 
but  to  be  the  necessary  outcome  of  characters  ness  of  texture  to  make  an  agreeable  back- 
In  their  collisions  and  war  of  interests.  This  ground  for  shrewd  sketching  of  character  and 
is  the  natural  and  logical  art  of  story-telling  at  plenty  of  racy  satire.  How  far  American 
its  best,  and  no  living  English  writer  is  more  readers,  aside  from  the  Indomitable  ficiion- 
a  master  of  it  than  Tbomas  Hardy.  devourer  who  reads  everything,  will  care  for 

The  turbulent  and  undisciplined  character  of  the  kind  of  life  set  forth  is  a  question  on  which 

the   Mayor  of   Casterbridge,   wbo   is,   in   the  we  have  serious  doubt. 

main,  a  well-meaning  man,  and  the  subtile  Mr.  Hugh  Conway's  (F.  J.  Fat^us)  post- 
causes  which,  partly  imbedded  in  hia  own  past  humous  novel  of  "  Called  Back,"  originally 
acts,  partly  in  the  complications  into  which  he  published  in  this  country  in  tbe  New  York 
is  brought  by  the  inevitable,  is  made  the  text  Star  and  other  newspapers,  is  issued  in  Holt's 
of  a  clever  delineation,  as  is  also  tbat  of  his  Leisure  Hour  Series.     The  charge   has  been 
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made  Ibat  the  skeleion  onl;  of  "Living 'or 
Dead  "  was  Ihe  work  of  Ihe  puutive  auihor, 
Hiid  tbat  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Cuiayns  Carr  are  really 
responsible  for  Ihe  completed  novel  as  it  now 
stands.  Be  Ibis  as  il  may.  "  Living  or  Dead  " 
retains  the  characteristic  qualities  of  "  Called 
Back"  and  tbe  other  authentic  books  of  Mr. 
Fargus.  By  this  we  do  not  mean  to  assert 
that  it  has  these  qualities  in  the  same  degree, 
but  the  novel  noo  before  ns  is  full  of  alt  the 
author's  faults  and  virtues.  It  is  melodra- 
matic, full  of  movement,  well  coastructed  and 
interesting  to  tbe  average  reader.  We  do  not 
expect  from  this  author  that  his  characters 
shall  be  much  more  than  puppets  to  carry  on 
the  machinery  of  the  plot.  Of  course  such 
novels  belong  to  a  lower  grade,  but  it  is  some- 
thing in  this  day,  when  there  is  a  growing 
tendency  to  disdain  plot  and  to  over- emphasize 
analysis,  to  lind  a  writer  who  can  tell  a  story 
with  vigor,  directness,  and  dash  without  stop- 
ping to  lay  bare  all  the  secret  and  subtile 
springs  of  human  motive.  Mr.  Fargus  tells  a 
story  wUh  a  distinct  purpose  in  view — that  of 
interesting  the  average  reader.  He  wrote  for 
a  large  public,  and  he  obtained  it.  "Living 
or  Dead  "  turns  on  the  seclusion  of  an  English 
gentleman  from  the  life  and  society  of  which 
he  had  been  a  brilliant  ornament,  in  the  belief 
that  his  wife  had  betrayed  him.  He  disap- 
pears from  the  world,  and  with  his  eldest  son 
lives  in  such  obscurity  tbat  for  years  no  one 
knows  if  he  is  living  or  dead.  The  machinery 
of  tbe  story  is  developed  from  experiences  of 
the  son,  who.  on  going  into  tbe  world  under 
another  name,  Ihe  only  one  be  has  ever 
known,  becomes  the  intimate  friend  of  bis 
own  brother,  the  devoted  admirer  and  cham- 
pion of  his  own  unknown  mother.  How  he, 
in  pure  youthful  chivalry  and  friendship,  be- 
comes the  dtut  tx  machina  through  whose 
efforls  bis  mother's  fair  fame  is  restored,  and 
his  father's  mind  cleared  of  its  horrible  belief, 
we  leave  the  reader  to  discover.  The  dramatic 
climax  of  the  book  is  tbe  discovery  of  tbe 
young  Don  Quixote  that  it  is  his  own  mother 
to  whom  he  bas  brought  a  new  life  of  peace, 
luve,  and  reparation.  There  is  a  pleasant  little 
love-slory  running  through  it  all,  and  the  atten- 
tion of  tbe  reader  is  preserved  10  the  last. 
What  more  does  the  general  novel-reader 
need  for  the  hours  pleasantly  beguilefl,  even  if 
the  book  is  thrown  aside  never  to  be  leaiem- 
bered  again  ? 

The  two  novels  of  Count  Tolstoi,  which 
close  our  group  of  recent  publications,  are  of  a 
very  different  type,  and  are  books  to  be  read 
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tboughifully.  Coant  Tolstoi  is  a  remarkable 
man— a  philosopher,  a  scholar,  an  enthusiast,  a 
character  representing  Ihe  highest  enthusiasms 
of  Russian  life,  and  a  brilliant  writer  who. 
now  ihat  Tourgueneft  is  dead,  ba.s  no  rival  in 
Russian  literature.  The  recent  course  of 
Count  Tolstoi,  who  gave  up  his  entire  fortune 
for  tbe  benefii  of  ibe  poor,  and  now  earns  bis 
own  livelihood  by  daily  toil  as  a  shoemaker, 
sacrificing  everything  to  carry  out  his  own 
philanthropic  ideals,  bos  invested  him  with  a 
remarkable  interest  aside  from  his  work  as  an 
author.  But  it  is  only  in  tbe  latter  capacity 
that  we  have  now  to  do  with  him.  "Peace 
and  War,"  the  continuation  of  the  first  series 
of  the  same  name,  is  a  study  of  ihedlffcieni 
phases  of  Russian  life,  historical  and  social, 
from  1807  to  1811,  .the  period  of  tbe  Napo- 
leonic invasion.  The  picture  is  spread  on  a 
great  canvas,  and  includes  many  striking 
episodes,  but  the  attention  of  the  reader  flags 
at  times,  because  Ihe  events  and  personages  are 
often  too  local  and  alien  to  bis  own  sym- 
pathies. But  the  writer  delineates  Ihe  scenes 
and  characteristics  of  the  times  with  extra- 
ordinary vigor,  and  the  student  of  Russian 
life,  especially  he  who  would  find  in  the  past 
the  roots  of  the  colossal  evils  of  to-day.  will  be 
powerfully  drawn  to  Count  Tolstoi's  revela- 

"  Anna  Kar^nioa,"  on  the  other  hand,  is 
the  story,  told  by  a  genius  of  extraordinary  in- 
sight, of  a  great  social  tragedy,  tbe  elements 
of  which  are  universal,  though  the  background 
is  thoroughly  Russian.  It  is  the  greatest  of  all 
social  tragedies,  the  fall  of  a  pure  and  high- 
minded  woman,  who  is  introduced  to  us  as  a 
model  of  her  sex.  a  good  wife  and  devoted 
mother,  before  the  power  of  an  illici  passion. 
Tbe  theme  in  some  way  or  other  enters  largely 
into  most  modern  fiction.  Count  Tolstoi 
treats  tbe  topic  with  a  lofty  dignity  and  splen- 
did purpose  which,  even  for  those  repelled 
from  the  theme,  redeems  It.  The  heroine,  her 
husband,  and  her  lover  seem  from  the  first  to 
be  the  victims  of  some  terrible  fate,  like  the 
personages  In  an  old  Greek  tragedy.  They 
are  borne  on  to  their  end  in  spite  of  all  their 
struggles.  The  misery  of  the  guilty  woman, 
happy  as  she  is  in  her  unlawful  love,  which 
finally  overthrows  the  whole  balance  of  her 
originally  strong  and  fine  nature,  and  causes 
her  to  commit  suicide,  is  painted  with  a  terri- 
ble brush.  Retribution  for  brokan  social 
obligations  dogs  her  slowly  but  surely,  till  tfae 
fateful  close,  when  she  throws  herself  under 
the  wheels  of  a  railway  train.     The  sombre 
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clemeats  of  the  story  are  rellcTed  by  some 
most  channing  and  Idrltic  scenes,  and  the  coa- 
tiast  between  a  noble  and  upright  marriage 
life,  full  of  All  joy  aod  sweetness,  is  very 
vividly  contrasted  nilh  tbe  woful  picture  of 
Anon  Kar^nlna.  This  great  novel  coutd  not 
be  adequately  treated  in  less  than  a  special 
essay,  it  is  so  full  of  suggestiveness.  It  i*  not 
a  book,  perhaps,  for  a  very  young  person  to 
read,  but  those  who  have  already  eaten  of  the 
frnil  of  the  tree  of  knowledge  of  good  and  evil 
could  scarcely  find  a  book  more  compact  with 


FOREIGN  LITERARY  NOTES. 

The  death  is  announced  of  the  Rev.  R.  H. 
D.  Barham.  son  of  the  Rev.  R.  H.  Batham. 
author  of  the"  Ingoldsby  Legends."  The  de- 
ceased gentleman  was  tbe  author  of  a  life  of 
bis  father  and  a  life  of  Theodore  Hook.  He 
died  at  Danlish  at  the  age  of  seventy-one. 

Several  monlbs  ago  il  was  announced  that 
Prince  Charles  III.  of  Monaco  had  autfaotiied 
the  publicaiion  of  the  archives  which  had  ac- 
cumulated in  bis  palace  there  (or  six  centuries. 
M.  Guiiave  Saige,  the  keeper  of  the  archives. 
who  was  intni^Eed  with  the  duty  of  classifying 
and  preparing  them  for  publication,  has  made 
fresh  discoveries  of  great  his lo Heal  interest  and 
value.  A  year  ago  he  was  commissioned  by 
the  Prince  to  proceed  to  Italy  and  search  in 
the  archives  of  Genoa,  Turin,  Milan,  and  Flor- 
ence for  documeols  relating  to  the  history  of 
Monaco,  and  he  found  many  of  great  impor- 
tance. This  year  hcWasdesiied  to  complete 
his  researches  by  visiting  Naples,  Venice, 
Mantua,  and  Rome,  the  result  being  that  he 
has  found  no  fewer  than  fourteen  hundred 
documents  which  throw  much  light  upon  the 
history  of  Monaco  during  the  thirteenth,  foui- 
teentb,  and  fifteenth  centuries.  These  docu- 
ments will  be  copied  and  included  in  the  vol- 
umes containing  the  archives  preserved  iti  the 
palace  at  Monaco.  The  result  will  be  that 
fresh  information  will  be  supplied  concerning 
Italian  history.  Amongst  the  noteworthy 
documents  is  a  series  of  Papal  bulls  preserved 
amongst  tbe  archives  of  the  Vatican.  One  of 
these,  which  is  very  curious,  is  dated  1349. 
and  was  issued  by  Pope  Clement  VI..  inviting 
Charles  I.  of  Monaco  to  join  Alfonso  XL. 
King  of  Castile,  in  a  cmsade  against  the  Sar- 
acens in  Spain.  We  understand  that  the  Prince 
of  Monaco  recently  made  M.  Saige  a  Council- 
lor of  State,  in  recognition  of  bis  special  ser- 
vices as  keeper  of  the  archives. 


Mr.  W.  p.  Dbnton-Cabdew  has  lately  ac- 
quired the  originals,  or  old  parchment  dupli- 
cates, of  the  depositions  and  documents  in  the 
Cenci  trial  from  the  son  oi  an  old  collector  of 
curiosities.  They  are  now  under  examination 
by  the  officers  of  the  MS.  department  of  the 
British  Museum. 

At  the  inflation  of  the  Vice-Chan celtor, 
Mr.  Henry  Irving  will  deliver  four  lectures  on 
English  actors  at  Oxford  during  the  week  be- 
fore Commemoration.  The  subjects  are  (i) 
The  Age  of  Shakspere  ;  (i)  The  Restoration 
and  Betterton  ;  (3)  Garrick  and  his  Contem- 
poraries ;  and  (4}  Kean  and  tbe  Kembtes. 

The  English  Goethe  Society  recently  held  its 
inaugural  meeting  at  the  Westminster  Town 
Hall,  London,  when  Proi.  Max-MUller  de- 
livered bis  presidential  address  on  "  Word 
Literature,  illustrated  by  newly  discovered  tel- 
lers from  Goethe  to  Carlyle."  The  originals 
of  these  letters,  written  In  the  last  years  of 
Goethe's  life,  could  not  be  found  at  Carlyle's 
death,  and  are,  it  is  to  be  feared,  hopelessly 
tost  :  but  Prof.  Max-MUllcr  had  received  the 
permission  of  the  Grand  Duchess  of  Saxe  Wei- 
mar to  make  use  of  the  drafts  kept  by  Goethe 
and  now  forming  part  of  the  Gocike  Archiv  at 
Weimar.  In  these  letters,  which  will  ultl- 
matelybe  published  In  the  great  critical  edition 
that  the  Goethe  Society  has  in  preparation, 
Goethe  is  found  dwelling,  to  the  last,  upon  the 
services  which  literature  renders  to  mankind 
in  breaking  down  the  barriers  that  separate 
nation  from  nation. 

The  house  in  Dumfries  In  which  Robert 
Bums  died  has  recently  been  repaired,  in  con- 
sequence of  its  dilapidated  condition.  Among 
other  alterations,  the  woodwork  of  the  bed- 
room in  which  the  poet  breathed  his  last  had 
to  be  removed.  This  has  been  secured  by  Mr. 
Elliot  Slock,  who  proposes  to  bind  in  it  the 
facsimiles  of  the  first  edition  of  Bums's  Poemi, 
which  he  is  about  to  publish,  and  of  the  sur- 
plus to  make  cabinets  in  which  to  issue  the 
targe  paper  copies  of  the  reprint. 

It  has  been  discovered  that  the  poems  in 
the  two  Bums  commonplace  books  which  were 
recently  sold  under  the  hammer  in  Edinburgh, 
one  for  370  guineas  and  the  other  for  310 
guineas,  did  not  contain,  as  was  presumed  to 
be  the  case,  unpublished  compositions  by 
Burns.  For  the  most  part  they  were  mere  ex- 
tracts copied  by  the  poet  from  old  numbers  of 
the  Scots  Magatint  anA  the  LenJan  Magatint. 
The  purchasers  of  the  volumes  were,  it  seems. 
Lord  Roseberyand  Sir  R.  Jardine,  with  whom, 
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it  Is  said,  ftatisfacEory  aitaogements  are  being 
made  by  the  vendors, 

Thb  Seventh  loiernational  Congress  of  Ori- 
enla.Usts  is  to  be  beld  at  Vienna  from  Septem- 
ber 27th  to  October  ad,  1BB6.  The  subscrip- 
tion will  be  seven  Austrian  florias,  and  those 
desirous  of  becoming  members  are  requested 
to  send  in  their  names  and  addresses,  and  Ori- 
entalists intending  to  read  papers  at  the  Con- 
gress are  requested  to  signify  their  intention  to 
the  coniiniitec  by  August  ist  at  (he  latest. 

Following  a  suggestion  made  some  months 
ago  by  Lord  Rosebery,  it  has  been  decided  to 
(ound  a  Scottish  History  Society,  for  the  print- 
ing of  unpublished  documents  illustrating  the 
civil,  religious,  and  social  history  of  Scotland. 
Among  the  MSS.  which  it  is  proposed  to  pub- 
lish may  be  mentioned  letters  of  all  dates  for 
the  last  three  centuries,  diaries  and  common- 
place books  of  biographical  and  literary  inter-* 
est,  household  books,  farm  and  estate  ac- 
counts, genealogical  memoranda,  as  well  as 
prcsbytciy  and  kirk  session  records,  parochial 
regis tets,  and  other  ecclesiastic  documents. 
The  president  of  the  society  is  Lord  Rosebery  ; 
the  secretary  is  Mr.  T.  G.  Law,  of  the  Signet 
Library  ;  while  the  council  includes  the  names 
of  Prof.  Mason,  as  chairman.  Dr.  Skene,  the 
historiographer  royal,  the  Rev.  Dr.  Dowden. 
Mr.  jEneas  Macksy,  &c.  The  annual  sub- 
scription will  be  one  guinea,  for  which  each 
tnember  will  receive  two  volumes  of  about  330 
pages. 

The  sum  of  £iiS'>  has  been  subscribed  at 
Calcutta  for  a  memorial  to  the  late  Keshab 
Chandra  Sen.  It  is  proposed  to  place  a  por- 
trait of  bim  in  the  (own  hall,  and  to  appropri- 
ate the  balance  to  founding  two  priies,  one 
confined  to  women,  in  the  university. 

Dr.  L.  W,  E.  Rauwenhoff,  professor  of 
divinity  at  Lelilen,  appeals  to  all  interested  in 
the  history  of  Protestantism  to  assist  him  in 
printing  a  MS.  history  of  the  Reformed  Church 
of  Hungary  and  Transylvania,  which  was  writ- 
ten in  the  middle  ot  the  eighteenth  century  by 
Peter  Bod.  It  was  only  two  years  ago  that 
the  first  three  volumes  of  this  MS,  were  found 
in  the  university  library  at  Leiden,  whither 
tbey  had  been  sent  in  the  lifetime  of  the  author 
with  a  view  to  publication  ;  the  fourth  volume 
is  in  the  university  library  ol  Nagy-Enyed,  in 
Transylvania.  The  importance  oJ  the  work 
consists  in  the  fact  that  Peter  Bod  spared  no 
pains  in  consulting  all  sources  of  information 
available  to  him,  some  of  which  have  now  dis- 
appeared.    The  work  will  be  published  in  two 


quarto  volumes,  of  about  Bou  pages  each,  at 
the  price  of  30s.  The  publishers  will  be  the 
well-known  firm  of  Brill,  ol  Leiden. 

Mr.  Foktescue,  the  superintendent  of  the 
reading-rooms  at  the  British  Museum,  has  just 
completed  a  subject  catalogue  ol  the  new 
books  which  have  been  received  at  the  Museum 
during  the  last  five  years.  The  contents  of  this 
work,  which  will  shortly  be  published  by  order 
of  the  trustees,  are  classified  under  subject 
headings,  which  are  arranged  in  alphabetical 
order.  One  result  of  this  arrangement  is  to 
bring  to  light  some  hitherto  unexpected  curi- 
osities of  literature  which  are  both  interesting 
and  important. 

The  Inlernalional  Literary  and  Artistic  As- 
sociation will  not  hold  its  next  congress  at 
Stockholm  this  year,  as  had  been  arranged, 
but  at  Geneva,  on  the  iSth  of  September.  The 
subjects  to  be  discussed  will  comprise  the  right 
ot  property  in  "  lettrcs  missives  ;"  the  agree- 
ments as  to  publication  and  the  relations  be- 
tween authors  and  publishers  ;  the  right  of 
propeity  in  the  titles  of  literary  and  scientific 
productions  ;  and  the  assimilation  of  the  right 
of  translation  with  that  of  production. 

The  Swedish  novelist  Cail  EkstrCm,  known 
under  the  pseudonym  "  Gubben  Noach"  (Old 
Koah),  died  at  Stockholm  on  the  2sth  of  April. 
He  was  born  in  1836. 

Prof.  Ignazio  GtriDi,  of  Rome,  has  in  the 
press  a  letter  of  Philozenus  in  Syriac,  accord- 
ing to  the  unique  MS.  of  the  Vatican  Library. 
There  are  quotations  of  the  New  Testament, 
differing  from  (he  text  of  (he  Peshito,  and 
agreeing  with  the  so-called  Philozeniaa  ver- 
sion, an  edition  of  which  is  in  preparation  by 
the  Rev.  H.  Deane,  Fellow  of  St,  John's,  Ox- 
ford. 

Marshal  MacMahon  is  writing  his  me- 
moirs, so  he  recently  told  a  French  interviewer, 
to  whom  be  said,  "  Yes  yes  ;  it  is  true  that  I 
am  writing  the  story  of  my  life,  and  it  is  also 
true  (bat  1  am  writing  it  for  a  limited  circle 
only.  I  have  grandchildren,  boys  and  girls, 
and  I  think  ol  those  when  I  write  down  my  ex- 
periences. I  have  no  intention  of  posing  us  a 
hero,  but  certain  actions  in  my  life  may  serve 
them  as  examples.  It  is  these  actions  of  which 
I  write.  I  (ell  (hem,  describe  them  just  as 
they  happened,  and  I  hope  that  they  will  make 
a  favorable  impression  on  the  minds  of  my 
young  readers.  There  are  so  many  stories 
about  myself.  You  gentlemen  ol  the  press 
have  helped  to  circulate  (hem.  Ag^nst  pleas- 
ant stories  I  have  nothing  to  say.    That  which 
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above  all  I  wish  to  point  out  ii  that  mj  con- 
duct baa  always  been  regulated  bj  my  con- 
science ;  and  I  wish  to  show  to  my  little  ones 
that  in  cases  where  I  have  been  blamed  I  had 
to  act  as  I  did,  and  when  tbey  read  it  again 
after  years  I  have  no  doubt  that  they  will  ap- 
prove of  my  action."  "At  what  period  do 
your  meoioiri  begin?"  "At  my  entrance 
Into  public  life,  when  I  was  in  Africa.  1  note 
the  battles,  the  most  saiient  features  of  my  life, 
and  the  sieges  at  which  I  have  been  presenL 
1  give  a  full  account  of  the  taking  of  Malakofif, 
and  1  indicate  the  manner  in  which  I  acted  at 
Reichshofen.  Nor  do  1  wish  my  political  life 
10  remain  obscure,  and  I  note  the  principal 
events  in  it  as  well."  "Have  you  finlslied 
your  memoirs  already  ?"  "  Not  yet ;  I  bave 
•o  much  to  tetl.  But  you  see  the  manuscript 
looks  already  quite  respectable."  With  this 
MacMabon  pointed  to  a  bundle  of  tnanuscripL 
"And  70D  will  not  let  me  'review'  it  for 
you  ?"  "  Ko,  no,  as  I  said  before,  the  book  is 
not  (or  the  public."    "  But  atsome  future  titne 

perhaps  one  may  hope ' '    "  No.  not  even 

after  my  death.  These  are  family  papers  ; 
historical  witnesses  which  1  hope  will  not  fall 
into  the  bands  of  ontslders." 

Thk  Folk-lore  Society  of  London  recently 
held  its  annual  meeting  at  the  rooms  of  the 
Society  of  Antiquaries.  The  annual  report 
lays  stress  upon  the  fact  that  the  study  and 
collection  of  folk-lore  are  now  engaging  the  at- 
tention of  most  countries  in  Europe,  and  that 
tt  is,  therefore,  necessary  that  this  society, 
being  the  first  to  introduce  a  systematic  study 
of  folk-lore,  should  as  far  as  possible  work  in 
tinisuo  and  confederation  with  similar  organi- 
sations abroad,  and  should  draw  within  Its 
membership  foreign  scholars  and  students. 
During  the  year  the  Council  were  asked  by  the 
Council  of  the  Palestine  Exploration  Fund  to 
assist  them  in  drawing  up  a  set  of  questions 
on  folk-lore  for  the  use  of  collectors  In  Pales- 
tine. That  society  had  secured  the  services  of 
some  native  workers,  under  the  direction  of 
Dr.  Post,  and  they  wished  to  be  informed  of 
the  best  means  of  employing  this  valuable 
belp.  The  Council  at  once  assented  to  the 
proposition,  and  the  result  Is  that  the  commit- 
tee appointed  to  draw  up  the  code  of  questions 
reported  that  a  "  Handbook  ol  the  Science  of 
Folk-lore"  should  be  issued  by  the  Society. 
Other  important  points  are  alluded  to  In  the 

It  is  said  that  an  Austrian  scholar  has  found 
in  the  Bibliothique  Nationale  at  Paris,  in  a 


palimpsest,  some  fragments  of  the  lost  "  His- 
tories" of  Sallust. 

Lord  Farnborouoh,  best  known  as  Sir  T. 
Erskine  May,  merits  a  brief  tribute  for  his  ser- 
vices to  learning.  He  was  distinguished  as  an 
author  among  those  public  servants  who  confer 
distinction  on  the  Civil  Service  by  devoting 
eminent  literary  gifts  to  the  welfare  of  the 
State,  in  accordance  with  their  official  duties. 
His  "Constitutional  History"  has  acquired 
complete  success  by  clearness  of  style,  and  by 
his  just  perception  of  the  result  he  sought  to 
attain.  Yet  the  work  is  not  the  most  remark- 
able proof  of  his  mental  powers.  As  an  intel- 
lectual eSort  his  treatise  on  the  laws  and  usage 
of  Parliament  may  take  a  distinguished  place 
in  the  legal  literature  of  this  century.  That 
treatise  includes  every  class  of  subject,  from 
the  philosophy  and  history  of  constitutional 
law  down  to  the  complexities  of  a  "  division," 
and  it  is  based  on  every  species  ol  authority. 
Coke  or  Elsynge,  Mr.  Speaker's  note-book,  or 
a  report  of  a  gas  and  water  bill.  To  fuse  into 
an  acceptable  whole  such  a  varied  collection 
of  principles  and  technicalities,  based  on  such 
an  unusual  variety  of  sources,  was  an  achieve- 
ment marked  'by  artistic  skill  of  a  very  high 
order ;  and  the  universal  acceptance  accorded 
to  "  May's  Parliamentary  Practice"  and  the 
acknowledgment  Its  merits  have  received,  not 
throughout  Europe  only,  but  throughout  the 
world,  from  Canada  to  Australasia,  arise  from 
an  unconscious  recognition  of  something  more 
than  the  mere  dexterity  the  author  exhibited  in 
overcoming  the  difficulties  that  attended  the 
task  to  which  he  devoted  himself,  and  which 
he  accomplished  so  successfully. 

The  Duke  of  Northumberland,  the  presi- 
dent of  the  Royal  Institution,  has  appointed 
the  following  gentlemen  as  vice-presidents  for 
the  ensuing  year :  Sir  Frederick  Abel,  Sir 
William  Bowman,  Lord  Halsbury,  Mr.  Will- 
iam Hugglns,  Sir  John  Lubbock,  Sit  Frederick 
Pollock,  Mr.  Henry  Pollock  (treasurer),  and 
Sir  Frederick  Bramwell  (hon.  secretary). 

MISCELLANY, 
An  Iktbrestinc  Indian  Racb.— In  a  com- 
munication from  Ootacamuod.  in  the  Daily  Ttl- 
tgrafA,  Mr.  Edwin  Arnold  describes  the  Tiida 
people,  the  aborigines  of  the  hills  of  Oouca- 
mund.  He  became  very  friendly  with  them  ; 
he  was  "  even  invited  to  crawl  on  hands  and 
knees  into  the  small  square  opening  which  is 
the  front  door  of  their  hut.  and  partook  of 
buffalo  milk  from  a  bamboo  pot  in  the  bosom 
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o(  a  Tuda  household."  "The  TaJ/it,  or,  as  looked.  Their  Sfaimelry  Of  form,  and  the 
they  are  more  commonly  Cdlled,  Tiirutiars  (a  tender  and  delicaieexpressionoftbeir  features, 
Tamil  term  for  '  berdsmea  ').  number  looo.  enable  them  to  stand  a  comparison  with  the 
including  women  and  children,  and  divide  them-  paler  beauties  of  the  West."  Among  the  more 
selves  into  two  classes — Paiiii,  or  Tetallii,  singular  of  their  customs  is  the  sacrilice  of 
who  can  hold  all  sacred  offices  :  and  Katas,  or  buflaloes  at  funerals,  attended  with  a  strange 
Tardas,  who  are  (be  laymen.  The  Tuilai  are  sort  of  game.  "  These  animals,  which  are  of 
a  singularly  baodsome  race,  tall  and  aibleiic,  a  prodigious  size,  and  far  larger  and  wilder 
with  Roman  noses,  beautiful  teeth,  and  large,  than  the  buffaloes  of  the  plain,  are  driven  into 
full,  cxpreBsive  eyes.  They  never  wear  any  an  enclosed  area  by  a  party  of  young  men 
covering  on  [he  head  ;  but  their  jet-black  hair  armed  with  huge  clubs,  who  join  hands  and 
Is  allowed  to  grow  to  the  length  of  six  or  seven  dance  a  sort  of  circular  dance  among  them, 
inches,  and  forms  a  thick,  bushy  mass  of  curia  They  then,  with  shouts  and  blows,  excite  the 
all  round.  Their  women  retain  their  good  fury  of  the  herd,  and  at  a  given  signal  two 
looks  longer  than  the  females  of  the  low  coun-  athletic  youlhs  throw  themselves  upon  a 
try.  and  many  of  the  girls  are  exquisitely  beau-  buffalo,  and,  grasping  the  cartilage  of  the  nos- 
tiful.  Their  dress  consists  of  a  short  under-  triis  with  one  hand,  hang  on  to  ihe  neck  with 
garment,  folded  round  the  waist,  and  fastened  the  other.  Two  or  three  more  rush  to  their 
by  a  girdle.  Over  this  is  thrown  a  sort  of  aid,  while  others  strike  the  animal  with  their 
mantle,  or  toga,  which  covers  every  part  ex-  clubs,  and  goad  hiiti  on  to  fury.  After  a  time, 
cept  the  bead,  legs,  and  right  arm.  The  tresses  when  the  buffalo  Is  nearly  exhausted,  they 
of  the  women  are  allowed  to  fall  in  natural  pro-  fasten  a  bell  to  its  neck  and  let  it  go.  In  this 
fusion  over  the  neck  and  shoulders.  Their  way  they  overpower  the  herd  in  succession, 
villages,  which  they  call  Munis  or  Sforlli,  are  and  then  resume  their  dance,  which  is  con- 
generally  situated  on  some  lovely  verdant  eluded  by  a  (east.  The  next  day  a  similar 
slope,  near  the  borders  of  a  wood.  They  breed  scene  takes  place  ;  but  on  this  occasion  the 
no  animals  save  the  buffalo,  nor  do  they  en-  buflaloea  are  dragged  by  Ihe  sheer  force  of  six 
gage  in  agricultural  or  any  other  pursuit,  but  or  eight  men  up  to  a  mantle  containing  the 
wander  over  the  hills,  of  which  it  is  said  they  relics  of  the  deceased,  and  there  slain  with  a 
are  the  aborigines,  free  and  unshackled.  In  single  blow  from  a  small  axe.  In  the  desper- 
their  jVurrti  theirdairles  form  a  separate  build-  ate  struggles  of  the  infuriated  animals  to 
ing  of  superior  size,  which  is  viewed  by  them  escape,  the  Tudasaxe  often  severely  wounded  ; 
as  sacred,  and  into  which  no  female  is  allowed  but  the  courage  and  strength  they  display  is 
to  enter.  They  have  a  temple  dedicated  to  very  remarkable,  and  it  is  a  point  of  honor  for 
Truth  :  but  there  is  no  visible  representation  those  who  have  first  attacked  an  animal  not  to 
within  :  in  fact,  nothing  but  three  or  four  bells  receive  assistance.  Many  conjectures  have 
in  a  niche,  to  which  libations  of  milk  are  been  made  as  to  the  origin  of  the  Tudai ;  but 
poured  out.  They  salute  the  sun  on  its  rising,  as  yet  no  certain  traces  of  their  past  history 
and  believe  that,  after  death,  the  soul  goes  to  have  been  discovered.  Their  language  is  quite 
Om-Httr,  'the  great  country.'  respecting  isolated,  the  sofinds  of  i  I  are  deeply  pectoral, 
which  they  do  not  attempt  to  furnish  any  de-  and  it  seems  to.  have  no  affinity  either  vrith 
Ecription.  They  have  sacred  groves,  called  Sanskrit  or  with  any  other  language  of  Ihe 
Ttriris.  and  to  these  herds  of  buffaloes  are  at-  East.  They  live  tlue  wildest  life  imagiaable, 
lached,  whose  milk  is  allotted  entirely  to  the  in  the  loveliest  recesses  of  the  Kunda  and  Doda- 
calves  ;  and  the  priests  of  these  groves  are  betta  peaks  ;  enjoying:  un  air  without  parallel 
called  Pdl-dl,  from  Tamil  words  signifying  for  purity,  and  almost  tinbroken  sunshine  and 
'  milkmen.'  They  are  honest,  brave,  inoSen-  solitude.  They  ate  destined,  however,  to  dis- 
sive,  and  contented  ;  but,  on  the  other  band,  appear  before  the  civiliiation  which  has  in- 
they  are  indolent,  and  do  not  esteem  chastity  vaded  their  breezy  summits,  and  curtailed  the 
a  virtue.  Their  dwellings  more  resemble  the  grazing  grounds  of  the  buffaloes.' ' 
dens  of  beasts  than  the  abodes  of  men.     A 

door  about  two  feet  high,  and  so  narrow  as  al-         CtiRious  Effect  of  Arctic  Cold.— A  per- 

most  to  forbid  ingress,  lead  to  a  dark,  dirty  son  who  has  never  been  in  the  polar  regions 

chamber,  where  a  whole  family  may  be  found  can  probably  have  no  idea  »f  what  cold  really 

huddled  together.     Yet,  even  here,  in  spile  of  is  ;  but  by  reading  ihe  lerritle  experiences  of 

their  rude  dress  and  not  over-cleanly  habits,  Arctictravelletsin  that  icy  re^t'on  some  notion 

the  beauty  of  iheir  maidens  cannot  be  over-  can  be  formed  of  the  eslreme  cold  that  pre- 
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va[Ie  there.  When  we  ha.ve  ihe  tcmperalure  to-do.  Instead  of  aeati mental isingf,  waiiinK 
down  10  zero  out-of-doors  ire  Ihiok  il  bitlcTljr  for  poot-law  reform,  or  talking  ol  impruvi- 
cold,  and  if  our  houMS  were  not  as  warai  u,  dence,  it  behooves  us  alt  to  bestir  ourselves  io 
at  least,  60  deg.  above  lero,  we  should  begin  the  sphere  in  which  we  live.  However  mag- 
to  talk  of  Ireeiing  to  death-  Think,  Ihco,  of  nihcent  Ihe  palace  in  which  we  may  chance  10 
living  where  the  Ihermoineler  goes  down  to  dwell,  we  may  be  sure  to  End  Ihe  crowded 
35  deg.  icima  lero  in  the  house  in  spite  of  the  poor-house  at  no  great  distance.  Missions 
stove.  Of  course  in  sncb  a  case  the  fur  gar-  and  house-to-house  visitations  bring  much  dls- 
■nents  are  piled  on  until  a  man  looks  like  a  tress  to  light ;  bat  the  continuous  efforts  of  in- 
great  bundle  of  skins.  Dr.  Moss,  of  the  Eng-  dividuals  are  needed.  We  thank  God  that  they 
lish  polar  expedition  of  1875  and  1B76,  among  are  being  made,  and  that  Cbrisiian  charity  is 
otheroddihings,  lells  of  the  effect  of  cold  ona  increasing  in  the  land;  but  so  is  poverty, 
wax  candle  which  he  burned  there.  The  tern-  None  know  so  well  as  the  clergy,  ministers, 
perature  was  35  deg.  below  zero,  and  the  doo-  and  city  nissionariet,  how  impossible  it  is  to 
tor  must  have  been  considerably  discouraged  reach  it  all.  or  even  to  discover  much  that  lies 
when,  upon  looking  at  his  candle,  he  discovered  at  our  very  doors.  While  one  high-born  dame 
that  the  flame  bad  all  it  could  do  to  keep  warm,  is  going  forth  to  her  social  duties  or  her  pleaa- 
It  was  so  cold  that  the  flame  could  not  melt  alt  nres,  another,  as  well-born  as  she,  hides  from 
the  wax  of  the  candle,  but  was  forced  to  eat  its  .view,  or  paces  the  streets  in  a  hopeless  search 
way  down  the  candle,  leaving  asort  of  skeleton  for  occupation  in  her  immediate  neighborhood  ; 
ol  (he  candle  standing.  There  was  heat  enough,  for  how  to  find  work  is  a  problem  the  reduced 
however,  to  melt  oddly  shaped  holes  in  the  gentlewoman— or,  indeed,  gentleman — cannot 
thin  walls  of  wax.  and  the  result  was  a  beanti-  solve.  We  have  known  them  walk  about  till 
ful  lace-like  cylinder  of  white,  with  a  tongue  they  are  faint  with  hunger  and  weariness  to 
of  yelton  flame  burning  inside  it,  and  sending  the  vain  quest,  ending  the  day  in  the  bitter 
out  into  the  darkness  many  streaks  oftighL  conviction- that  monopolies,  competition,  and 
This  is  not  only  a  curious  effect  of  extreme  an  ever-increasing  population  render  it  impos- 
cold,  but  it  shows  bo<t  difficult  it  must  be  to  sible  for  the  tiuiid  seeker  to  find  a  livelihood. 
find  anything  like  warmth  in  a  place  wheteeven  An  indomitable  will  and  mental  courage  will, 
fire  itself  almost  gets  cold.  The  wonder  is  that  perhaps,  succeed,  but  the  ircesoluie  and  weak 
any  man  can  have  the  courage  to  willingly  re-  must  fail. — Quiver. 
turn  10  such  a  bitter  region  after  having  once 

got  safety  away  from  il,  and  yet  the  truth  is  A  Horrified  Cat.— A  correspondent  writes 
that  the  spirit  of  adventure  is  BO  strong  in  some  xo  Nalurt .—"  Last  week,  in  connection  with 
men  that  it  is  the  very  hardship  and  danger  the  study  of  Carnivota,  I  obuined  a  cat  from 
which  attract  them.  aa  acquaintance  at  a  distance,  and  carefully 
dissected  it  in  a  room  above  our  stable.  When 
Shv  PovBRTv.— Wepaintpicturesof  "Chat-  I  had  finished,  the  cat  was,  as  may  be  sup- 
tenon,  Ihe  marvellous  boy;"  but  instead  of  posed,  hardly  to  be  recognized.  I  cleaned  the 
dreaming  over  his  untimely  end,  we  should  scalpels,  placed  them  in  the  case,  and  took  them 
sublimise  it  by  striving  to  avert  simitar  calami-  to  the  house.  No  sooner  had  1  put  them  down 
ties.  On  all  sides  round  about  us.  men,  than  I  observed  our  own  cat  go  and  sniff  all 
women,  youths,  and  maidens— children  even  around  the  case  with  a  peculiar  look  of  intense 
— are  passing  away  for  lack  o(  friends  and  wonder.  I  took  the  instruments  away,  and 
means  to  matte  existence  possible.  "Alonein  thought  no  more  about  it;  but  a  short  lime 
London,"  "  Lost  in  London."  have  been  the  after  1  returned  to  the  remains  of  the  dissected 
titles  of  books,  the  writersof  which  have  sought  cat  in  order  to  prepare  the  skeleton,  when  I 
to  show  the  realities  of  solitude  in  a  city  ;  yet  saw  our  cat  standing  at  a  distance  of  about  a 
bow  few  really  know  that  tens  ol  thousands  loot  from  the  dissection,  and  presentingan  ap- 
may  be  found  in  lonely  chambers,  in  the  pearance  of  most  helpless  terror.  She  was 
streets,  in  the  parks,  under  the  railway  arches,  trembling  from  head  to  foot,  and  in  such  a  con- 
on  the  doorstep,  in  the  coid  corners  ol  the  dillon  ot  evident  horror  that  my  presence  had 
bridges,  sometimes,  alas  !  in  the  impassive  00  effect  upon  her.  After  some  moments  she 
water,  who  are  too  proud  or  too  shy  to  beg,  or  noticed  me,  and  then  darted  away  with  a  scared 
who  have  been  tempted  to  sin  by  poverty  '.  look  such  as  I  have  never  before  seen.  She 
The  numbers  of  such  are  appalling  ;  still  they  did  nor  return  to  the  bouse  that  day— a  thing 
are  omnurobered  by  the  prosperous  and  welU     quite  unusual ;  butonthenextdaysherelurned 
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and  entered  the  house  with  a  tearful  caution,  compromising  honesty,  and  his  grim  sense  of 
as  though  realizing  the  probabilily  that  she  her-  humor.  Although  I  was  so  many  years  his 
self  might  become  a  victim  lo  science,  and  her  junior,  and  a  mere  cipher  In  a  world  where  he 
whole  conduct  has  changed.  This  suggests  that  was  a  leading  figure,  be  spoke  to  me  as  some 
the  country  custom  of  using  dead  birds,  weasels,  simple  and  unknown  farmer,  with  strong  opin- 
etc.  as  a  scare  to  Ibclike  is  not  entirely  unrea-  ions  of  bis  own  but  with  becoming  modesty, 
sonable,  and  it  would  be  imeresiing  to  know  might  speak  to  a  chance  visitor  who  was  in 
whether  others  have  noticed  similar  effects."  every  respect  his  equal.  A  man  so  eminent, 
and  yet  so  modest,  was  a  novelty  to  one  who 
A  Personal  Reminiscence  of  W.  E.  Fors-  had  -lived  his  life  among  pretentious  reputa- 
TES.— It  wasatFrystonHalt,  in  Yorkshire,  the  lions.  My  wonder  grew  greater  when  1  dis- 
seai  of  the  late  Lord  Houghton,  that  I  first  met  covered  that  he  was  perfectly  well  acquainted 
the  eminent  sutesman  who  is  the  subject  of  this  with  my  own  early  literary  life,  and  particu- 
sljgbt  personal  sketch.  He  was  staying  there  larly  with  (he  pathetic  episode  of  the  life  and 
with  his  wife,  when,  one  wild  and  windy  night,  early  death  of  the  young  Scottish  poet.  David 
I  arrived  to  join  a  pleasant  party  of  guests.  Gray,  A  new  pleasure  awaited  me  when  he  in- 
Through  some  mistake.  I  had  gone  to  the  troduced  me  to  Mrs.  FocsCer,  a  lady  who  had 
wrong  railway  station,  thus  missing  the  car-  a  double  title  to  respect  in  my  eyes,  as  the 
riage  which  had  been  sent  elsewhere  to  meet  daughter  of  Arnold  of  Rugby,  and  as  the  sister 
me  ;  and  on  alighting  from  the  train  I  found  of  Arnold  the  poet.  The  neitday  Mr.  Forster 
myself,  late  in  the  evening,  on  a  forlorn  and  and  I.  accompanied  by  Lord  Houghton  and 
desolate  roadside,  with  neither  inn  oor  hostelry  other  gentlemen,  rambled  through  the  park 
near,  and  no  kind  of  conveyance  procurable  and  over  the  home  farm.  I  wish  I  could  more 
for  love  or  money.  So  I  had  lo  shoulder  my  clearly  remember  our  conversation  that  day. 
portmanteau,  and  walk  on  in  the  darkness  which  confirmed  me  in  my  admiraijon  for  my 
toward  the  ball,  some  miles  distant.  After  new  acquaintance.  One  point,  however,  recurs 
divers  adventures,  with  which  I  need  not  weary  to  me  witb  extreme  vividness.  We  had  talked 
the  reader,  I  at  last  gained  the  gates  of  the  a  great  deal  about  AugusteComte  and  Posiliv- 
park,  and,  still  laden  with  my  portmanteau,  ism,  and  Mr.  Forster,  while  informing  me  that 
struggled  in  to  the  hall  door— much  to  the  as-  he  knew  Comte  only  ihrongh  Harriet  Mar- 
tonishment  of  my  host,  who  had  given  me  up  tineau's  translation,  expressed  bis  regret  that 
for  the  night.  I  dined  alone,  and  after  dinner  he  had  little  or  no  facility  in  reading  modern 
went  into  the  drawing-room,  where  one  of  the  languages.  "  I  would  give  half  1  know,"  he 
first  persons  to  greet  me  was  Mr.  Forster,  who  said  emphatically,  "  il  I  could  read  French  and 
had  already  been  made  acquainted  with  my  ad-  German  without  difficulty,  and  converse  in 
ventures,  and  was  ready  with  many  a  rough,  them  fiuenlly."  adding  his  opinion  lliat  these 
good-hunwred  joke  at  my  expense-  A  tall,  two  tongues  should  form  a  leading  part  of 
unwieldy  form,  a  craggy  face  and  brow,  deep-  every  man's  education.  In  this,  as  in  every- 
sel.  pierting  eyes,  and  a  dee|i,  not  too  musical,  thing  else,  he  was  completely  without  false  pre- 
voice,  mere  the  peculiarities  which  first  struck  fence — never  assuming  a  knowledge  which  he 
me  in  the  man  who  stood  squaring  his  shoul-  did  not  possess,  and  curiously  categorical  in 
ders  on  the  hearthrug,  and  talking  to  me  like  criticising  the  knowledge  of  other  persons.  All 
an  old  friend.  Had  I  not  known  him  welt  by  that  be  did  know,  and  it  was  much,  he  knew 
reputation,  I  should  have  taken  him  tor  some  thoroughly  and  completely  ;  where  his  knowl- 
yeoman  farmer  or  stalwart  herdsman  of  the  edge  was  the  least  vague,  he  eagerly  confessed 
dales.  I  found,  somewhat  to  my  astonishment,  it  and  sought  information.  From  Comte  and 
that  he  knew  me  in  connection  wilb  certain  Positivism,  we  naturally  passed  to  religion  in 
journalistic  work  which  I  bad  done,  of  no  im-  general  ;  when  I  found,  as  I  had  expected,  that 
portance  in  itself,  but  whicli  had  attracted  his  this  rough-hewn  and  simple-minded  man,  a 
attention  as  a  politician.  Before  the  night  was  dalesman  in  appearance  and  in  speech,  had  a 
out  we  talked  on  many  themes—or  perhaps  I  dalesman's  simple  faitb  in  the  eternal  verities 
should  rather  say  that  he  talked  and  I  listened,  which  sham  philosophy  has  sougbt  in  vain  to 
eager  to  catch  the  living  utterance  of  a  man  destroy.  I  was  not  the  least  astonished,  after- 
whom  I  had  long  reverenced  for  his  simplicity  ward,  to  find  his  statesmanship  leaning  sym- 
of  life,  his  independence,  and  his  noble  Chris-  patbeiically,  much  to  the  horror  of  extreme 
tian  charily.  What  struck  me  at  once  was  his  Radicals,  in  the  direciion  of  religions  educa- 
titter  freedom  from  affecialion,  bis  bluff,  un-  tion  ;   and  I  remembered  in  this  connection 
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that  atrangelj  pathetic  exclamation  of  hiichron-  iaterval  to  obtain  the  moit  recent  infoTmation 
icied  b)r  Harriet  Martioeau — "  I  would  rather  from  M.  Pasteur,  who  also  kindly  sanctioned 
be  damned  than  antiibilared  '."  For  my  own  our  visiting  the  rabbits  which  had  been  inocu- 
part,  I  believe  he  did  not  err,  in  differing  with  lated,  and  were  in  the  various  stagesof  the  dis- 
Mt.  Gladstone  ;  but  let  It  always  be  remem-  ease.  These  were  in  a  well-lighted  cellar. 
bered  that  the  man  who  saw  no  cure  for  Irish  Those  which  had  just  been  inoculated  appeared 
discontent,  but  sharp,  swift,  and  unshrinltlng  quite  lively  and  well,  whileotherswereinmore 
justice,  was  the  man  wbo,  qiotc  than  most,  was  advanced  stages,  and  two  were  actually  dead 
capable  of  sympathy  with  the  Irish  tempera-  from  rabies  or  /a  tagt,  as  it  is  called  in  Prance, 
meni,  and  wbo  had  proved,  by  practical  self-  M.  Pasteur  has  now  done  away  with  all  the 
sacrilice,  his  deep  inteiesl  in  the  Irish  nation,  corapticstions  which  attended  his  former 
Mr.  Forster,  though  he  was  the  very  soul  of  methods.  All  the  rabbits  are  inoculated  with 
human  kindness,  though  he  ivould  have  parted  the  strongest  virus,  and  the  variations  in  the 
with  his  last  shilling;  to  assist  the  suffering,  strength  of  the  virus  used  for  inoculating  the 
was  not  a  sentimenialisL  He  had  the  keen,  patients  are  obtained  in  the  following  way  : 
penetrating  vision  ot  a  man  of  the  world,  of  a  The  spinal  cords  are  extracted  from  the  dead 
man  of  the  people.  In  Lincoln's  place  he  animals,  and  suspei)ded  in  glass  bottles,  in  the 
would  have  played  Llacola's  part;  firm  and  bottom  of  which  a  chemical  preparation  is  put 
unyielding  to  the  end  in  tbe  cause  of  duty,  to  prevent  tbe  gathering  of  damp.  It  Is  found 
though  lender  throughout  tbe  cause  of  sorrow,  that  the  longer  the  spinal  marrow  is  exposed  to 
His  heroic  nature  rebelled  ac  the  infamies  done  the  air  the  weaker  the  virus  becomes.  It  is,  I 
in  the  name  of  Irish  nationality.  He  was  taken  believe,  kept  for  periods  varying  from  one  to 
from  his  postat  tbe  very  moment  when  be  was  tea  days,  and  is  used  as  follows  :  The  vaccine 
most  needed  ;  and  all  the  world  knows  what  matter  which  bas  been  kept  ten  days  and  is 
followed.  The  keynote  10  Mr.  Forsier's  char-  weakest  is  used  to  inoculate  the  patients  on  the 
acter  was,  as  I  have  already  suggested,  its  deep  first  occasion.  That  which  has  been  kept  nine 
and  coosiitutiooal  natural  piety.  In  every  days  is  used  on  tbe  second  occasion  of  vacci- 
conversatiun  we  bad  together  this  note  ever  naiing,  and  so  on,  so  that  tbe  patient  who  is 
sounded  uppermost ;  and  whether  the  subject  inoculated  for  the  tenth  time  has  been  inocu- 
of  discussion  was  politics,  or  philosophy,  or  laled  with  the  strongest  possible  virus— viz., 
general  literature,  he  always  spoke  as  one  with  that  which  has  been  kept  but  one  day.  On  Dr. 
a  yeoman's  faith  in  practical  religion.  In  all  Grancher's  arrival  I  was  introduced  to  bim, 
the  great  questions  which  modern  scientific  and  be  very  courteously  Invited  me  10  be  pres- 
speculation  has  opened  up  for  us  he  look  a  con-  ent  during  the  inoculation  of  tbe  patients. 
Slant  inierest.  Books  attracted  bim  chiefly  These  bad  by  this  time  gathered  in  the  ante- 
where  they  touched  on  the  great  mysterious  room  and  courtyard  to  the  number  of  over 
issues  of  human  life  and  death.  Thus,  though  seventy.  They  represented  many  nationalities 
be  was  the  most  practical  of  politicians,  he  re-  — Arabs,  Germans,  English,  Swiss,  Russians, 
mained  until  the  last  one  wbo  breathed  an  at-  etc.  M.  Pasteur  took  his  position  at  tbe  door 
mosphere  far  removed  from  that  of  "  angry  of  the  surgery,  and  called  in  tbe  patients,  speak- 
potitics  never  at  resL"  Gentle,  sane,  and  ing  to  ihem  and  giving  them  such  directions  as 
wise,  he  looked  10  a  Light  higher  than  Ihe  light  he  deemed  necessary.  The  vaccine  virus 
of  human  intellect  to  guide  all  his  thoughts,  (which  as.  actually  administered  is  largely 
and  to  sanclion  all  bis  acts  :  and  we  may  be  dilated  with  bauHhn  or  soup)  stood  in  a  glass 
snre  that  Light  shone  upon  him  when,  a  few  00  the  table.  Two  syringes  were  used,  these 
days  ago,  he  was  gathered  to  bis  rest,  honored  being  alternately  filled  by  an  assistant,  while 
by  men  of  all  parties  save  one  only,  and  leav.  Dr.  Grancher  actually  injected  the  virus, 
ing  behind  him.  in  ibt  world  he  brighiened.  The  patients  who  bad  never  been  inoculated 
troops  of  known  and  unknown  friends. — Robert  before  were  taken  first.  Amongst  them  was 
Buchanan,  in  Pall  Mall  Gautti.  an  old  Woman  who  could  not  have  been  less 
than  eighty-five  or  ninety,  and  two  or  three 
A  Visit  to  M.  Pasteub's  LabohatorV- — I  children.  The  injeciion  was  made  by  an  ordi- 
arrivcd  at  M.  Paateui's  latioratory  in  the  Rue  nary  hypodermic  syringe  on  the  abdomen,  five 
d'Ulm  some  tweniy  minutes  before  tbe  hour  injections  being  made  on  five  successive  days 
at  which  Dr.  Graocber,  tbe  surgeon  who  actu-  on  one  side,  and  then  five  others  on  the  five 
ally  performs  tbe  inoculations,  was  expected  to  following  days  on  Ihe  other  side.  With  the 
attend,  and  my  friend  availed  himself  of  Ihe  exceptionof  thesmallestcbild,  whosaid"  Ob" 
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when  the  operation  was  perforined,  no  one  of 
the  patients  seemed  to  sufier  any  inconvenience 
or  pain  from  the  operation,  and,  indeed,  so 
little  does  Itie  injection  injure  the  skin  that  the 
marka  of  fonner  injections  were  hardly  per- 
ceptible in  any  case.  The  business  was  quickly 
got  through,  and  beyond  the  fact  that  mosi  of 
the  patients  seemed  very  gratelul  to  M.  Pas- 
teur, there  whs  nothing  to  distinguish  it  from 
an  ordinary  hypodermic  injection  as  used  in 
this  country.  1  cannot  close  this  article  with- 
out expressing  my  sense  of  the  debtof  gratitide 
which  humanity  owes  to  M.  Pastetir  for  his 
persevering  study  o(  Ibis  dire  disease  and  its 
treatment.  I  hardly  think  that  justice  has  been 
done  to  him  in  this  country,  and  I  hope  to  see 
a  large  accession  to  the  list  of  subscribers  to 
the  Pasleurlnstilutes  from  amongst  my  fellow- 
countrymen.  Tbe  fund  has  already  reached 
balf  a  million  of  francs,  or  £30,000,  but  to  that 
sum  this  Country  has  contributed  but  little.  I 
have  no  hesitation  in  saying  that  tbe  contribu- 
tion of  England  alone  to  the  development  of  so 
great  a  discovery  should  equal  the  entire 
amount  already  raised.  There  can  be  no 
doubt  that  so  far  as  England  is  concerned,  the 
best  method  of  availing  ourselves  of  M.  Pas- 
teur's discovery  is  by  sending  our  patients  to 
be  treated  by  him,  and  with  (hat  object  in  view 
I  would  suggest  that  a  Pasteur  Fund  should  be 
opened  in  this  country  on  the  basis  of  one  half 
of  each  subscription  being  given  to  the  Pasteur 
Institute,  and  the  other  balf  being  administered 
here  by  a  committee  or  trustees  appointed  to 
arrange  for  the  transit  of  poor  patients  from 
this  country  to  Paris. — Mr.  Alix.  Comyni, 
B.A..  LL.B. 

Thackeray's  Career. — Thackeray  was  the 
son  of  an  Indian  Civil  servant,  and  his  grand- 
fathers were  Indian  Civil  servants,  both  on  the 
father's  and  the  mother's  side.  He  was  born 
at  Calcutta,  in  July,  181 1,  and  was  thus  but  one 
year  older  than  Charles  Dickens.  When  he 
was  live  years  old  he  lost  bis  father,  and  his 
mother  married  again  while  be  was  a  boy. 
From  India.  William  Makepeace  Thaclceray 
was  brought  to  London  as  a  child,  and  sent 
for  education  to  tbe  Cbanerhonse.  He  was 
gentle  and  sensitive,  with  a  quick  sense  of  fun, 
then  as  in  alter  years.  He  carried  into  man- 
hood—as  part  of  the  strength  of  manhood — 
more  of  tbe  charm  ol  a  child's  nature  than 
men  usually  keep  unspoilt  by  the  experience  of 
life.  Pains  uf  life  only  added  to  his  kindliness. 
Much  o[  his  lighter  comic  writing  has  its 
charm  in  a  rare  union  of  mature  i?it  with  a 
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childlike  playfulness.  At  the  age  of  eighteen 
Thackeray  kept  a  few  terms  at  Trinity  Col- 
lege, Cambridge.  He  did  not  stay  to  graduate. 
Then  he  went  to  Paris  to  study  art.  When  he 
came  of  age  there  was  a  little  fortune  for  him 
of  five  hundred  a  year.  It  was  soon  lost, 
chiefly  by  newspaper  speculation.  He  felt 
that  he  was  not  t)Orn  to  succeed  as  a  painter, 
and  was  drawn,  as  he  bad  been  even  when  a 
school-boy,  to  the  use  of  (he  pen.  His  nose 
had  iKen  broken  in  a  school  fight  at  the  Char- 
terhouse. Michael  Angclo,  too,  had  bis  nose 
broken.  But  Thackeray  was  not  to  be  a  Michael 
Angelo  ;  he  dubted  himself  playfully  "  Michael 
Angelo  Tiimarsh."  In  1937  and  1838  be  was 
writing  in  Frasei^s  Magaane  "  The  Great  Hog- 
garty  Diamond,"  and  in  (he  year  1837  he  mar- 
ried. After  the  birth  of  three  daughters,  of 
whom  one  died  in  childhood,  there  came  into 
Thackeray 'slife  an  abiding  sorrow.  His  wife's 
mind  failed.  He  worked  on,  all  sensidve  ten- 
derness within,  and  half  afraid  of  the  uncbild- 
lihe  people  against  whom  he  asserted  himself 
by  making  ihem  tbe  victims  of  his  frolicsome 
burlesque  or  satire.  Not  long  after  the  estab- 
lishment of  PuMch.  in  1841,  Thackeray  found 
in  that  paper  a  playground  for  his  wit.  But 
there  was  no  full  recognition  of  his  genius  until 
the  appearance  of  "  Vanity  Fair,"  when  he  was 
thirty-six  years  old.  In  the  next,  and  last, 
volume  of  this  "Library"  I  hope  (o  give 
''Vanity  Fair"  its  place  among  the  larger 
works  of  English  Literature,  which  will  be  there 
described,  with  quoted  illustrations  of  tbeir 
worth.  "  Pendennis,"  another  novel,  fol- 
lowed, and  while  this  was  being  wiiiten, 
Thackeray  had  an  illness  which  left  him  sub. 
ject  to  painful  spasmodic  attacks.  There  was 
suffering  enough  in  mind  and  body  10  bring 
the  gray  hairs  before  their  lime,  but  there  re- 
mained the  childlike  heart,  with  the  sympa- 
thetic insight  of  the  man  of  genius,  the  ready 
play  of  humor,  and  the  sociable  yet  sensitive 
nature  more  itself  with  three  or  four  friends 
than  with  thiny.  By  his  lectures  on  "Tbe 
English  Humorists  "and  "The  Four  Georges," 
in  England  and  America,  Thackeray  secured 
tasting  provision  for  his  family.  He  had 
added  to  his  first  novels,  "  The  Newcomes," 
"Esmond,"  and  "The  Virginians,"  before 
the  Comhill  Magazine  was  esublished  under 
his  editorship.  Thai  was  in  1859.  He  with- 
drew from  the  editorship  in  April,  1B63,  but 
continued  to  coniribme.  In  1S63  all  English 
Christmas  Days  were  saddened  by  (he  news 
that,  on  the  day  before,  Thackeray  had  died 
suddenly. — Library  of  English  LiUralurt. 
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GENIUS  AMD  INSANITY. 

BY   JAMES   SULLY. 

The  problems  which  have  so  long  cident  to  preteniaturally  keen  seDsibili- 

perplexed  the  thoughtful  mind  in  pres-  ties  and  ao  unalterably  gloomy  tempera- 

«Dce  of  that  dark  yet  fascinating  mys-  ment. 

tery,  the  natuie  and  origin  of  genius,  In  this  strange  record,  too,  we  find 
have  recently  propounded  themselves  ourselves  once  more  face  to  face  with 
with  new  stress  and  insistence.  What-  what  is  perhaps  the  most  fascinating  of 
ever  may  be  said  against  Mr.  Froude's  the  fascinating  problems  surrounding 
neglect  of  the  pruning  knife  in  publish-  the  subject  of  intellectual  greatness, 
ing  Carlyle's  Journals  and  Letters,  the  Ihat  of  its  relation  to  mental  health, 
psychologist  at  least  will  be  grateful  to  Carlyle  compels  the  attentive  reader  to 
him  for  what  is  certainly  an  unusually  propound  to  himself  anew  the  long- 
full  and  direct  presentment  of  the  tem-  standing  puzile,  "  Is  genius  something 
perament  and  life  of  genius.  Here  we  wholly  normal  and  sane  ?"  For  there 
may  study  the  strange  lineaments  which  is  surely  a  suggestion  of  temporary  men- 
stamp  a  family  likeness  on  the  selected  tal  unsoundness  in  the  idea  of  that 
few  in  whose  souls  has  burnt  the  genu-  lonely  wanderer  through  the  crowded 
ine  fire  of  inspiration.  These  memoirs  streets  of  London  suddenly  seeing  in 
disclose  with  a  startling  distinctness  the  the  figures  he  met  so  many  spectres, 
pathetic  as  well  as  the  heroic  side  of  the  and  feeling  himself  to  be  but  another 
great  man.  In  Carlyle  we  see  the  hu-  "  ghastly  phantom  haunted  by  demons," 
man  spirit  in  its  supreme  strength  jarred  And  if  all  anger  is  a  sort  of  madness,  it 
and  put  out  of  tune  by  the  suffering  in-  is  but  natural  that  one  should  see  some- 
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thiDg  of  a,  momentary  mania  in   those  with  the  most  stupid  singularity.     And 

terrible  outbursts  of  a  spirit  of  revolt  further,  a  cursory  glance  at  Ihe  consti- 

against  all  things  which  now  and  again  tution  of  genius  will  suffice  to  show  that 

made  desolate  the  Chelsea  home,  and  the  originator  of  new  and  startling  ideas 

wrung  from  the  sage's  wife  the  humili-  is  very  apt  to  shock  the  sense  of  com- 

ating  confession  that  she  felt  as  if  she  mon  men  by  eccentricities  in  his  man* 

were  "  keeper  in  a  madhouse."  ner  of  life.     A  man  whose  soul  is  being 

The  idea  that  there  is  an  affinity  be-  consumed  by  the  desire  to  discover 
Iween  genius  and  mental  disease  seems  some  new  truth,  or  to  give  shape  to 
at  first  foreign  to  our  modern  habits  of  some  new  artistic  idea,  is  exceedingly 
thought.  In  the  one,  we  have  human  liable  to  fall  below  the  exactions  of  con- 
intellect  rejoicing  in  titanic  strength;  ventional  society  in  the  matter  of  toilette 
in  the  other,  that  same  intellect  disor-  and  other  small  businesses  of  life, 
dered  and  pitiably  enfeebled.  Yet,  as  has  Among  the  many  humorously  pathetic 
been  hinted,  the  belief  in  the  connec-  incidents  in  the  records  of  great  men, 
tion  of  the  two  is  an  old  and  persistent  there  is  perhaps  none  more  touching 
one.  In  truth,  the  common  opinion  has  than  the  futile  attempt  of  Seethoven  to 
always  gravitated  towards  this  belief,  dress  himself  with  scrupulous  conform- 
A  word  or  two  may  make  this  clear.  ity  to  the  Viennese  pattern  of  his  day. 

To  the  multitude  of  men  genius  wears  In  contradistinction  to  this  disparag- 

a  double  aspect.     Superlative  intellect-  ing  view,  the  admiring  contemplation  of 

ual  endowment  is  plainly  something  very  the  great  man  as  towering  above  minds 

unlike  the  ordinary  type  of  intelligence,  of  ordinary  stature  seems  directly  op- 

The  relation  of  lofty  superiority  includes  posed  to  any  approximation  of  the  ideas 

that    of    distance,    and    mediocrity   in  of  genius  and  mental  disorder.     And 

viewing  the  advent  of  some  new  spirit-  this  has  undoubtedly  been  in  the  main 

ual  star  may  adopt  either  the  one  or  the  the   tendency    of  the  more  intelligent 

other  mani^re  de  voir.     Which  aspect  it  kind  of  reverence.     At  the  same  time, 

will  select  for  special  contemplation  de-  by  a  strange  eddy-like  movement  in  the 

pends  on  circumstances.     In  general,  it  current  of  human    thought,   the    very 

may  be  said  that,  since  the  recognition  feeling  for  the  marvellousness  of  genius 

of  greatness   presupposes   a  power    of  has  given  birth  to  a  theory  of  its  nature 

comprehension   not  always  granted  to  which  in  another  way  has  associated  it 

mediocrity,  the  fact  of  distance  is  more  with  mental  aberration.     I  refer  to  the 

likely  to  impress  than  the  fact  of  alti-  ancient  doctrine  of  inspiration  as  devel- 

tude.     It  is  only  when  supreme  wisdom  oped  more  particularly  in  Greece, 

has  justified  itself,  as  in  the  predictions  It  may  be  worth  while  to  review  for  a 

of  the   true  prophet,  that  its  essential  moment  the  general  course  of  thought 

rightness  is  seen  by  the  crowd.     Other-  on  this  dark  subject, 

wise  the  great  man  has  had  to  look  for  In   the    classic  world,   preternatural 

recognition  mainly  from  his  peers  and  intellectual  endowments   were,  on  the 

the  slightly  more  numerous  company  of  whole,   greeted    with  admiration.      In 

those  whose  heads  rise  above  the  mists  Greece  more  particularly,  the  fine  ses- 

of  contemporary  prejudice.  thetic  sense  for  what  is  noble  and  the 

It  is  easy  to  see  that  this  vulgar  way  quenchless  thirst  for  new  ideas  led  to  a 
of  envisaging  genius  as  marked  diver-  revering  appreciation  of  great  original 
gence  from  common-sense  views  of  powers.*  The  whole  manner  of  view- 
things  may  lead  on  to  a  condemnation  tng  such  gifts  was  charged  with  super- 
of  it  as  a  thing  unnatural  and  mis-  naturalism.  As  the  very  words  employ- 
shapen.  For,  evidently,  such  diver-  ed  clearly  indicate,  such  fine  native  en- 
gence  bears  a  superficial  likeness  to  ec-  dowment  was  attributed  to  the  superior 
centricity.  Indeed,  as  has  been  well  quality  of  the  protective  spirit  (rfaifMJv, 
said,  the  original  teacher  has  this  much  genius)  which  attended  each  individual 
in  common  with  the  man  mentally  de-  from  his  birth.  We  see  this  supemat- 
ranged,  that  he  "  is  in  a  minority  of  '~T~  ~  ~  7~  '  ~~ 
one-  .nd  .hen  p.i„.  „=  not  t.k.n  „  ,f.ta.^S'„*'h^ Sl"d° .".Srh.-S 
to  note  the  direction  of  the  divergence,  teen  due  to  the  essetniallycrilical  and deslruc- 
originality  may  readily  be  confouniJed  live  ckaracter  of  his  mission. 
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uralism  still  more  plainly,  in  the  Greek  The  inflacDce  of  Christianity  and  of 
notion  of  the  process  of  intellectual  the  Church  served  at  iirtt  to  brand  men- 
generation.  The  profound  mystery  of  tal  derangement  with  the  mark  of  deg- 
the  process,  haidly  less  deep  than  that  radation.  The  doctrine  of  possession 
of  physical  generation,  led  to  the  grand  now  assumed  a  distinctly  repellent  form 
supposition  of  a  direct  action  of  the  by  the  introduction  of  the  Oriental  idea 
Deity  on  the  productive  mind.  To  the  of  an  evil  spirit  taking  captive  the  hu- 
Greeks,  the  conception  of  new  artistic  man  frame,  and  using  it  as  an  instrument 
ideas  implied  a  possession  (xoro;)^)  of  of  its  foul  purposes.  The  full  develop- 
the  individual  spirit  by  the  god.  ment  of  this  idea  of  demoniacal  posses- 
Now  it  might  naturally  occur  to  one  sion  in  the  Middle  Ages  led,  as  we  know, 
that  such  an  inundation  of  the  narrow  to  many  cruelties.  And  though  Christi- 
confioes  of  the  human  mind  by  the  di-  anity  showed  its  humane  side  in  making 
vine  fulness  would  produce  a  violent  provision  for  the  insane  by  asylums,  the 
disturbance  of  its  customary  processes,  treatment  of  mental  disease  during  this 
It  was  a  shock  which  agitated  the  whole  period  was,  on  the  whole,  marked  by 
being  to  its  foundation,  exciting  it  to  a  much  harshness.* 
pitch  of  frenzy  or  mania.  The  poet  This  debasement  of  the  idea  of  mad- 
was  conceived  of  as  infuriated  or  driven  ness  had,  however,  no  appreciable  effect 
mad  by  the  god.  And  a  somewhat  anal-  in  dissolving  the  companionship  of  the 
ogous  effect  of  divine  intoxication  was  two  ideas  in  popular  thought.  For  the 
recognized  by  Plato  as  constituting  the  attitude  of  the  Church  was,  for  the  most 
essenceof  philosophicintuition.*  Hence  part,  hostile  to  new  ideas,  and  so  to 
Greek  and  Roman  literature  abounds  men  of  original  power.  In  sooth  we 
with  statements  and  expressions  which  know  that  they  were  again  and  again 
lend  to  assimilate  the  man  of  genius  to  branded  as  heretics,  and  as  wicked  men 
a  madman.  The  "furor  poeticus"  of  possessed  by  the  devil.  And  thus  ge- 
Cicero  and  the  "  amabilis  insania"  of  nius  was  attached  to  insanity  by  anew 
Horace   answer  to   the  Osta  (lavia  of  bond  of  kinship. 

Plato.     And  to  the  more  scientific  mind         The  transition  to  the  modem  petiod 

of  Aristotle  it  appeared  certain  (accord-  introduces  us  to  a  new  conception  both 

ing  to  Seneca)  that  there  was  no  great  of  genius   and  of  insanity.     The   im- 

intellect    (magnum    ingenium)    without  pulse  of  inquisitiveness,  the  delight  in 

some  mixture  of  madness  {dementia).  new  ideas,  aided  by  the  historical  spirit 

It  roust  be  remembered,  however,  that  with  its  deep  sense  of  indebtedness  to 

in  the  eyes  of  the  ancients  genius  was  the  past,  have  led  the  later  world  to 

hardly  degraded  by  this  companionship  extol  intellectual   greatness.     We  have 

with  madness.     Men  had  not  yet  begun  learned  to  see  in  it  the  highest  product 

to  look  on  insanity  as  one  of  the  most  of  Nature's  organic  energy,  the  last  and 

pitiable  of  maladies.     So  far  from  this,  greatest  miracle  of  evolution.     On  the 

it  was  a  common  idea  that  the  insane  other  hand,  themodem  mind  hasceased 

were  themselves  inspired  by  the  action  to  see  in  insanity  a  supernatural  agency, 

of  deity.     ^Ve  have  a  striking  illustra-  and  in  assimilating  it  to  other  forms  of 

tion  of  the  absence  even  among  the  edu-  disease  has  taken  up  a  humane  and  help- 

cated  Greeks  of  the  modem  feeling  tow-  ful  attitude  toward  it. 
ards  madness  in  the  fact  that  Plato  was  Such  a  change  of  view  might  seem  at 
able  to  argue,  with  no  discoverable  trace  first  to  necessitate  a  sharp  severance  of 
of  his  playful  irony,  that  certain  sorts  of  the  new  ideas.  For  while  it  places 
madness  are  to  be  esteemed  a  good  genius  at  the  apex  of  evolution,  it  re- 
rather  than  an  evil.f  duces  madness  to  a  form  of  disintegra- 

.„     ~ Tr-  ~r~r~zr~,         tion  and  dissolution.     Nevertheless,  we 

•See  the  mcmotable passage  in  lhe/'A«(friM,     „„..  ;_    _,„j.-_  i:i.„„t„,_  „;*k    ....... 

P.244A.&C  Plato  wcnTBcTfarat  to  sugRMt  mcct  m  modern  literature  with  an  un- 
ihat  the  name  ;.ivr<f,  seer,  was  derived  from  mistakable  tendency  to  mamtain  the  old 
laivouai,  10  rage  or  be  nod.  association  of  ideas.     Genius  is  now  rec- 

f  PAadrui,  loc.  cit.     Mi.  Lecky  points  out      ; 

ihat  [he  Greeks  had  ao  aaylums  for  tbe  insane     anticipation  of  modern  ideas  {RispantiHUty  in 
{Hislery    af  EurBptan  Morals,   vol.   ii.   p.  90).      Mmtal  Disiasc,  p.  6). 
On  the  other  hand,  Dr.  Maudsley  tells  us  that         *  See  Lecky,  ep.  eii.  vol.  ii.  p.  <J1,  Sit. 
Greek  scientific  o[Haioa  on  the  subject  was  an     Maudsley,  efi.  cit.  p.  10. 
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ognized  as  having  a  pathological  side, 
or    a  side  related  to  mental  disease. 
Among  our  own   writers  we  have  so 
healthy  and   serene  a  spirit  as  Shake- 
speare asserting  a  degree  of  affinity  be- 
tween poetic  creation  and  madness  : — 
Tbe  luDaikfc.  the  loT«r,  and  the  poci 
Are  o(  imagination  all  compact,  &c. 
MidsummtT  Nighfi  Drtam,  act.  ».  tc.  i. 

A  more  serious  affirmation  of  a  propin- 
quity is  to  be  found  in  the  well-known 
lines  of  Dryden  : — 

Great  wits  are  snre  to  madness  near  allied. 

And  thin  partitions  do  their  bounds  divide." 

As  might  be  expected,  French  writers, 
with  their  relish  for  pungent  paradox, 
have  dwelt  with  special  fulness  on  this 
theme.  "  Infints  esprits,"  writes  Mon- 
taigne on  a  visit  to  Tasso  in  his  asylum, 
"  se  trouvent  ruinez  par  leur  propre 
force  et  sou ppl esse."  Pascal  observes 
that  "  r extreme  esprit  estvoisinde  I'ex- 
tr&me  folie."  In  a  similar  strain  Did- 
erot writes,  "  Oh  !  que  le  g^nie  et  la 
folie  se  touchent  de  bien  pr^s  *"  The 
French  writer  who  most  distinctly  em- 
phasises the  proposition  is  Lamartine. 
"  Le  g^nie,"  he  observes  in  one  place, 
"  portc  en  lui  un  principe  de  destruc- 
tion, de  mort,  de  folie,  comme  le  fruit 
porte  le  ver /'  and  again  he  speaks  of 
thai  "  maladie  mentale"  which  is  called 
genius. 

In  German  literature  it  is  Goethe,  the 
perfect  ideal,  as  it  would  seem,  of 
healthy  genius,  who  dwells  most  impres- 
sively on  this  idea.  His  drama,  Tasso, 
is  an  elaborate  attempt  to  uncover  and 
expose  the  morbid  growths  which  are 
apt  to  cling  parasitically  about  the  ten- 
der plant  of  genius.  With  this  must  be 
mentioned,  as  another  striking  literary 
presentment  of  the  same  subject,  the 
two  eloquent  passages  on  the  nature  of 
genius  in  Schopenhauer's  opus  magnum. 

Agdnst  this  compact  concensus  of 
opinion  on  the  one  side  we  have  only  a 
rare  protest  like  that  of  Charles  Lamb 
on  behalf  of  the  radical  sanity  of  ge- 
nius, f  Such  a  mass  of  opinion  cannot 
lightly  be  dismissed  as  valueless.  It  is 
impossible  to  set  down  utterances  of 
men  like  Diderot  or  Goethe  to  the  envy 
of  mediocrity.    Nor  can  we  readily  sup- 

'  Aiialom  and  Achitofhil,  part  i.  line  163. 
fSee  his  essay,  "Sanity  of  True  Geoius," 
in  the  Lait  Essayt  e/ Elia. 
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pose  that  so  many  penetrating  intellects 
have  been  misled  by  a  passion  for  start- 
ling paradox.  We  are  to  remember, 
moreover,  that  this  is  not  a  view  of  the 
great  roan  a^  extra,  like  that  of  the  vul- 
gar already  referred  to  ;  it  is  the  opin- 
ion of  members  of  the  distinguished  fra- 
ternity themselves  who  are  able  to  ob- 
serve and  study  genius  from  the  inside. 

Still,  it  may  be  said,  this  is  after  all 
only  unscientific  opinion.  Has  science, 
with  her  more  careful  method  of  investi- 
gating and  proving,  anything  to  say  on 
this  interesting  theme  ?  It  is  hardly  to 
be  supposed  that  she  would  have  over- 
looked so  fascinating  a  subject.  And, 
as  a  matter  of  fact,  it  has  received  a  con* 
siderable  amount  of  attention  from  pa- 
thologists and  psychologists.  And  here 
for  once  science  appears  to  support  the 
popular  opinion.  The  writers  who  have 
made  the  subject  their  special  study 
agree  as  to  the  central  fact  that  there  is 
a  relation  between  high  intellectual  en- 
dowment and  mental  derangement, 
though  they  diSer  in  their  way  of  de- 
fining this  relation.  This  conclusion  is 
reached  both  inductively  by  a  survey  of 
facts,  and  deductively  by  reasoning  from 
the  known  nature  and  conditions  of 
great  intellectual  achievement  on  the 
one  hand,  and  of  mental  disease  on  the 
other,* 

What  we  require  first  of  all  is  clearly 
as  many  instances  as  can  be  found  of 
men  of  genius  who  have  exhibited  intel- 
lectual or  moral  peculiarities  which  are 
distinctly  symptomatic  of  mental  dis- 
ease. Such  a  collection  of  facts,  if  suf- 
ficient, will  supply  us  with  a  basis  for 
induction.  In  making  this  collection 
we  need  not  adopt  any  theory  respect- 
ing the  nature  either  of  genius  or  of 
mental  disease.  It  is  sufficient  to  say 
that  we  include  under  the  former  term 
all  varieties  of  originative  power,  whether 
in  art,  science,  or  practical  affairs.  And 
as  to  the  latter  term,  it  is  enough  to  start 
with  the  assumption  that  fully  developed 

•The  principal  authoritative  utterances  on 
the  mbiect  are  Moreau.  La  Psychelegie  nterhide, 
&c  ;  HagCQ,  "  Ueber  die  Verwandtscbaft  dea 
Geoies  mil  dem  Irresein "  {ZtUsckri/l  /Or 
Psychiatrii,  Band  33) ;  and  Radestoclt,  GtHtt 
und  WahnstHtt  (Breslau,  1GS4).  This  last  con- 
tains the  latest  review  of  the  whole  question, 
and  is  written  in  a  thoroughly  cautious  scien- 
tific spirit.  I  have  derived  much  aid  from  it 
in  preparing  this  essay.     |      Vit-K'yiC 
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insanity  is  recogniiable  by  certain  well-  to  outer  circumstances.  A  further  ad- 
known  marlcs  ;  and  that  there  are  de-  vance  along  the  line  of  intellectual  de- 
grees of  mental  deterioration,  and  a  generation  is  seen  in  the  peraisteiice  of 
gradual  transition  from  mental  heallb  to  vivid  ideas,  commonly  anticipations  of 
mental  disease,  the  stages  of  which  also  evil  of  some  kind,  whit^  have  no  basis 
can,  roughly  at  least,  be  marked  off  and  in  external  reality.  Johnson's  dislike  to 
identified.  particular  alleys  in  his  London  walks. 

In    surveying    the  facta   which   have  and  Madame  de  Stael's  biiarre  idea  that 

been  relied  on  by  writers,  we  shall  lay  she  would  sufferfrom  cold  when  buried, 

most  stress  on  mental  as  distinguished  may  be  taken  as  examples  of  these  pain- 

froiH  bodily  or  nervous  symptoms.    And  ful  delusions  or  ^^ef^ix^.  A  more  seri- 

of  these  we  may  conveniently  begin  with  ou>  stage  of  such  delusions  is  seen  in  the 

the  less  serious  manifestations.  case  of  Pascal,  who  is  said  to  have  been 

I.  The  lowest  grade  of  mental  dis-  haunted  by  the  fear  of  a  gulf  yawning 

turbance  is  seen  in  that  temporary  ap-  just  in  front  of  him,  which  lomelimes 

pearance  of  irrationality  which  comes  became  to  overmastering  that  he  had  to 

from  an  extreme  state  of  "  abstraction"  be  fastened  by  a  chain  to  keep  him  from 

or  absence  of  mind.     To  the  vulgar,  as  leaping  forward. 

already  hinted,  all  intense  preoccupa-  It  is  plain  that  in  this  last  case  we 
tion  with  ideas,  by  catling  off  the  alten-  touch  on  the  confines  of  sense- illusion, 
tion  from  outer  things  and  giving  a  It  is  probable  that  hallucinations  may 
dream-like  appearance  to  the  mental  occur  as  very  rare  experiences  in  the 
state,  is  apt  to  appear  symptomatic  of  case  of  normal  and  healthy  minds.  Yet 
"  queemess"  in  the  head.  But  in  order  though  not  confined  to  states  of  insanity, 
that  it  may  find  a  place  among  distinctly  illnsions  of  the  senses  are  commonly  if 
abnormal  features  this  absence  of  mind  not  always  indicative  of  at  least  a  tem- 
■nust  attain  a  certain  depth  and  persist-  porary  disturbance  of  the  psycho-physi- 
CDce.  The  uicient  story  of  Archimedes,  cal  organism.  And  we  have  on  record 
and'the  amusing  anecdotes  of  Newton's  a  considerable  number  of  instances  of 
fits,  if  authentic  might  be  said  perhaps  eminent  men  who  were  subject  to  these 
to  illustrate  the  border-line  between  a  deceptions.  It  is  not  only  the  religious 
normal  and  an  abnormal  condition  of  recluse,  with  his  ill-nourished  body,  and 
mind.  A  more  distinctly  pathological  his  persistent  withdrawal  from  the  cor- 
case  is  that  of  Beethoven,  who  could  rective  touch  of  outer  things,  who  ex- 
Dot  be  made  to  understand  why  his  periences  them.  Luther  was  their  vic- 
atanding  in  his  night  attiie  at  an  open  tim  as  well  as  Loyola.  Auditory  hallu- 
window  should  attract  the  irreverent  ci nations —that  is,  the  hearing  of  im- 
ooticc  of  the  street  boys.  For  in  this  aginary  voices — appear  to  have  occurred 
case  we  have  a  temporary  incapacity  to  to  Malebranchc  and  Descartes,  as  they 
perceive  exterior  objects  and  their  re-  certainlydid  to  Johnson.  The  instances 
lations ;  and  a  deeper  inci^taeity  of  a  of  visual  hallucinations  are  perhaps 
like  nature  clearly  shows  itself  in  poor  more  numerous  still.  Pope,  Johnson, 
Johnson's  standing  before  the  town  Byron,  Shelley,  are  said  to  have  had 
clock  vainly  trying  to  make  out  the  their  visions.  Even  so  strong  and  well- 
hour,  balanced  a  mind  as  Goethe  was  not  ex- 

This    same   aloofness  of  mind  from  empted.     Nor  has  the  active  life  of  the 

the  external  world  betrays  ilself  in  many  soldier  always  proved  a  safeguard.     The 

of  the  eccentric  habits  attributed  to  men  stories  of  the  prognostic  visions  of  Brutus 

and   women    of    genius.      Here  again  and  other  generals  of  the  old  world  are 

Johnson  serves  as  a  good  instance.     His  well  known.     Among  modem  ones,  Na- 

inconvenient  habit  of  suddenly  break-  poleon   is  said  to   have  had    recurring 

ing  out  with  scraps  of  the  Lord's  Prayer  visits  from  his  guardian  spirit  or  genius. 

in  a  fashionable  assembly  marks  a  dis-  In  the  abnormalities  just  touched  on, 

tioctly  dangerous  drifting  away  of  the  disturbance  of  intellectual  function  is 

inner  life  from  the  firm  aiKhorage  of  the  chief  circumstance,  though  an  ele- 

extemal  fact  ment  of  emotional  disturbance  is  com- 

In  the  cases  just  considered  we  have  monly  observable  as  well.     In  another 

to  do  with  a  kind  of  mental  blindness  class  of  cases  this  last  ingredient  be- 
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comes  the  conspicuous  feature.     By  this  wliich  exhale  from  the  lower  animal  nat- 

is  meant  such  an  accession  of  general  ure.     No  need  to  tell  again  the  gloomy 

emotional  excitability,  and  along  with  story  of  splendid  power  eaten  into  and 

this  such  a.  hypertrophy  and  absolute  as-  finally  destroyed  by  the  cancer  of  ram- 

cendcncy  of  certain  feelings,  as  to  con-  pant   appetite.     In   our  own  literature 

stitute  a  distinct  approximation  to  the  the  names  of  Ben   Jonson,    Nat  Lee, 

disorganized  psychical  state  which  has  Bums,  and  others  at  once  occur  to  the 

been  called  moral  insanity.  student.     Edgar  Allan  Poe  represents 

And  here  reference  may  iirst  be  made  the  same  tragic  fatefulness  of  genius  in 
to  that  violence  of  temper  and  that  American  letters.  Among  Frenchmen 
extravagant  projection  of  self  and  its  we  have  as  conspicuous  examples  Villon 
concerns  to  the  displacement  of  others'  and  De  Musset.  Among  Germans, 
claims  and  interests  which  might -be  Gtinther,  BUrger,  and  numbers  of  those 
termed  a  kind  of  moral  hallucination,  about  Herder  and  Goethe  in  the  turbu- 
How  many  names  in  the  roll  of  English  lent  times  of  the  Sturm  und  Drang,  and 
writers  at  once  occur  to  the  mind  in  Hoffmann,  the  novelist,  suffered  the 
this  connection  !  Pope,  Johnson,  Swift,  same  moral  shipwreck. 
Byron,  to  which  list  must  now  be  added  IT.  We  may  now  pass  to  another  class 
Carlyle,  may  be  taken  as  typical  in-  of  cases  in  which  the  pathological  char- 
stances  of  the  genus  irritabilt  vatum.  acter  is  still  more  plainly  discernible. 
And  among  foreign  deities,  we  have  Outbursts  of  fierce  pass  ion  at  en  ess  may 
Voltaire  and  Rousseau,  Handel  and  perhaps  be  thought  by  some  to  be  after 
Beethoven,  and  even  philosophers  like  all  only  marks  of  a  certain  kind  of 
Herder  and  Schopenhauer.  robust  vitality.    But  no  one  will  say  this 

Other    emotional  disorders  take  on  of  the  gloomy  depression,   the  melan- 

more  distinctly  the  aspect  of  moral  ob-  choly  brooding  on  personal  ills,  ending 

liquities.     And  here  we  have  specially  sometimes  in  distinctly  hypochondriac 

to  do    with    poetic    genius.      Without  despondency,   which    have  not    unfre- 

adopting  the  slightly  contemptuous  opin-  quently  been  the  accompaniment  of  great 

ion  that  poets  are,  as  a  rule,  a  "senau-  intellectual  power.     It  was  remarked  by 

ous,  erotic  race,"  one  must  admit  that  Aristotle,    who    was    a    long  way    the 

an  untamed  wildneas  of  amatory  passion  shrewdest  and  most  scientific  observer 

has  been  a  not  infrequent  accorapani-  of  antiquity,  that  all  men  of  genius  have 

ment  of  fine  poetic  imagination.*  been  melancholic  or  atrabilious.*     He 

For  a  clear  illustration,  however,  of  instances    Empedocles,    Socrates,   and 

the  morbid  tendency  of  such  irregular!-  Plato,   and   the  larger  number  of  the 

ties,  we  must  go  not  to  the  compara-  poets.     And  the  page  of  modern  bio- 

tively   regular  life   of    a   Goethe   or   a  graphic  literature  would  supply  many  a 

Shelley,    but   to  the   wild   and  lawless  striking  illustration  of  the  same  tem- 

career  of  a  Rousseau,  of  whom  it  was  perament.     The  pessimism  of.  Johnson, 

well  said  by  a  clever  woman,  "  Quand  Swift,  By»on,  and  Carlyle,  of  Schopen- 

la  Nature  forma  Rousseau,  la  sagcsse  hauer  and  Lenau,  of   Leopardi  and  of 

p4trit  la  pSte,  mais  la  folie  y  jeta  son  Lamartine,  may  perhaps  be  taken  as  a 

levain."  signal  manifestation  of  the  gloom  which 

To  a  tempestuous  violence  of  sexual  is  apt  to  encompass  great  and  elevated 
passion  there  has  too  commonly  joined  spirits,  like  the  mists  which  drift  toward 
itself  a  feverish  craving  for  physical  and  encircle  the  highest  mountain  peaks, 
stimulants  ;  f  and  so  the  pure  heavenly  In  some  cases  this  melancholy  as- 
flame  of  genius  has  again  and  again  had  sumes  a  more  acute  form,  giving  rise  to 
-  to  contend  with  the  foul,  murky  vapors  the  thought,  and  even  the  act  of  sui- 
cide.    Among  those  who  have  confessed 

•  Even  the  spiritual  Dante  bas  twen  found 
wanting  in  this  matter  by  no  more  strait-laced 

an  authority  than  Boccaccio,  •  "  Cur  homines  qui  ingenio  claruerunt  vet 

tThese  include  not  only  alcoholic  drinks,  in  studiii  philosophia;,  veMnrepubiicaadminis- 

but    opium,   to    (he  use  o(    which    Voltaire,  tiandi,  vel  in  carmine  pangendo,  vel  in  artibus 

Madame  de  ScaSI,  Coleridge,  and  De  Quincey,  exercendis,  melancolicos  omnes  luisse  videa- 

and  probably  others  were  addicted.     The  ex-  mus?"  Prob.  xxx.     Aristotle's    authority    on 

citement  o(  gambling  seemed  in  Lessing's  case  the  point  is  quot«l  by  Cicero,  Tuscul.  disf.  i, 

to  fill  the  place  of  physical  stimulants.  33  ;  de  divin.  i.  3B. 

L\]tzcdovV,7t.K.iyiC 
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to  hive  experienced  the  impulse  may  ing.  ZimmermanD,  the  author  of  the 
be  mentioned  Goethe  in  the  Werther  work  on  Solitude,  who  had  been  a  hy- 
dsiys,  Beethoven  during  the  depression  pochondriac  from  the  age  of  twenty, 
brought  on  by  his  deafness,  Chateau-  ended  his  life  in  a  state  of  melancholy 
briand  in  hta  youth,  and  George  Sand  indistinguishable  from  insanity.  The 
also  in  her  early  days.  The  last,  writ-  final  cottapse,  under  the  pressure  of  pe- 
ing  of  her  experience,  says:  "  Cctte  cuniary  anxieties,  of  Scott's  cerebral 
sensation  (at  the  sight  of  water,  a  preci-  powers  is  too  well  Icnown  to  need  more 
pice,  &c.)  fut  quelquefois  si  vive,  si  than  a  bare  mention, 
subite,  si  bizarre,  que  je  pus  bien  ccm-  Besides  these  instances  of  senile  col- 
stater  que  c'^tait  une  esp^e  de  folie  lapse,  there  are  several  cases  of  insanity 
dont  j'^tais  atteinte."  Johnson's  wear-  showing  itself  in  the  vigorous  period'of 
iness  of  life  was,  it  seems  certain,  only  life.  Sometimes,  as  in  the  instance  of 
prevented  from  developing  into  the  idea  Richelieu,  who  had  shown  himself  an 
of  suicide  by  his  strong  religious  feeling  erratic  being  from  his  childhood,  the 
and  his  extraordinary  dread  of  death,  madness  appearettas  asudden  and  tran- 
which  was  itself,  perhaps,  a  morbid  sient  lit  of  delirium.  In  other  cases  the 
symptom.  disorder  took  a  firmer  hold  on  the  pa- 
in some  cases  this  idea  prompted  to  tient.  Charles  Lamb,  Handel,  and 
actual  attempts  to  take  away  life.  The  Auguste  Comte  suffered  from  insanity 
story  of  Cowper's  trying  to  hang  himself  for  a  time,  and  had  to  be  put  under  re- 
and  afterward  experiencing  intense  re-  straint.  Tasso,  whose  whole  nature 
ligious  remorse  is  well  known.  Another  was  distinctly  tinged  with  the  "insane 
instance  is  that  of  Saint-Simon,  whose  temperament,"  had  again  and  again  to 
enormous  vanity  itself  looks  like  a  form  be  confined  as  a  madman.  Donizetti 
of  monomania,  and  who,  in  a  fit  of  de-  was  also  for  a  time  insane  and  confined 
spondency,  fired  a  pistol  at  his  head,  in  an  asylum.  Among  those  who  be- 
happily  with  no  graver  result  than  the  came  hopelessly  insane  were  the  poeis 
loss  of  an  eye.  Alfieri,  who  was  the  Lenau  and  Holderlin  and  the  composer 
rictina  of  the  "  most  horrid  melan-  Schumann,  the  latter  of  whom  had  long 
choly,"  tried  on  one  occasion,  after  been  the  victim  of  melancholy  and  hal- 
being  bled  by  a  surgeon,  to  tear  off  the  lucinations,  and  had  before  his  confiDe- 
bandage  in  order  to  bleed  to  death,  ment  attempted  to  drown  himself  in  the 
Among  those  who  succeeded  in  taking  Rhine. 

away  their  life  are  Chattetton,  whose  I  have  preferred  to  dwell  on  the  psy 
mind  had  been  haunted  by  the  idea  from  chical  aspect  of  the  relation  between 
early  life,  Kleist  the  poet,  and  Beneke  genius  and  disease.  But  no  adequate 
the  philosopher.  investigation  of  the  subject  is  possible 
III.  We  may  now  pass  to  the  most  which  does  not  consider  the  physical  as- 
important  group  of  facts — namely,  in-  pect  as  well.  No  one  now  perhaps 
stances  of  men  of  genius  who  have  suf-  really  doubts  that  to  every  degree  of 
fered  from  fully  developed  mental  die-  mental  disturbance  and  mental  disor- 
ease.  ganization  there  corresponds  some  de- 
Id  certain  cases  this  disruption  of  the  gree  of  deterioration  and  disorganization 
organs  of  mind  shows  itself  in  old  age,  of  the  nerve-centres.  Physical  disturb- 
and  here,  it  is  evident,  we  have  to  dis-  ance  and  disruption  proceed  pari  passu 
dnguish   what  is  known  as  senile  de-  with  physical. 

nentia  from  the  impairment  of  faculty  This  being  so,  it  is  pertinent  to  our 

incident  to  old  age.     A  clear  instance  study  to  remark  that  men  of  genius  have 

of  cerebral  disease  is  afforded  by  the  in  a  surprising  number  of  cases  been 

botanist  Linnaeus,  whose  faculties  gave  affected  by   forms  of  nervous  disease 

way  after  a  stroke.     The  mental  stupor  which,    though  not   having   such   well- 

into  which  the  poet  Southey  finally  sank  marked    psychical   accompaniments   as 

was  a  similar  phenomenon.     Swift's  fatal  occur  instates  of  insanity,  are  known 

disease,  the  nature  of  which  has  only  re-  to  be  allied  to  these, 

cently  been  cleared  up  by  science,  was  IV.  To  begin  with,  it  seems  certain 

cerebral  disorganization  brought  on  by  that  a  number  of  great  men:  have  died 

peripheral  disease  in  the  organ  of  hear-  from     disease    of    the    nerve-centres. 
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Among  other  names  ma^  be  mentioned  cessor.  Chateaubriand's  fatheris  said  to 
Pascal,  who  had  all  his  life  been  the  have  died  of  apoplexy.  Schopenhauer's 
victim  of  nervous  disorders,  and  who  grandmother  and  uncle  were  imbecile, 
succumbed,  at  the  eaily  age  of  thirty-  Several  distinguished  men  had  insane 
nine,  to  paralysis  accompanied  by  con-  sisters,  among  others  Richelieu,  Diderot, 
TulsioBS.  Two  of  the  greatest  scientific  Hegel,*  and  Charles  Lamb.  One  of 
men,  Kepler  and  Cuvier,  died,  accord-  Mendelssohn's  sons  became  insane. f 
ing  to  Moreau,  from  disease  of  the  I  have  endeavored  in  this  brief  re- 
brain.  Rousseau  was  carried  o€F  by  an  view  of  the  alleged  facts  to  give  an  ade- 
attack  of  apoplexy.  Mozart's  early  quate  impression  of  their  variety  and 
death  was  due  to  brain  disease,  show-  range.  It  now  remains  to  inquire  into 
in^  itself  in  other  ways  by  morbid  delu-  their  precise  evidential  value, 
sions,  fainting  fits,  and  convulsions.  The  first  question  that  naturally  arises 
Another  musician,  Mendelssohn,  sue-  here  is  whether  the  facts  are  well  au- 
cumbed  to  an  attack  of  apoplexy,  thenticated  and  accurately  presented- 
Heine's  fatal  malady,*  which  kept  him  A  cautious  mind  will  readily  reflect  that 
for  seven  years  a  prisoner  in  his  "  mat-  if  genius  as  such  is  apt  to  assume  an 
tress-grave,"  was  disease  of  the  lower  abnormal  aspect  to  average  common- 
nerve-centres  in  the  spinal  cord.  sense,  biographers  may  easily  have  in- 

Othei  men  of  genius  have  suffered  vented,  or  at  least  exaggerated,  some  of 

from   nervous  disorders  from   time  to  the  alleged  morbid  characteristics  of  the 

time.     Moli^re  was  the  subject  of  re-  great ;  and  as  a  matter  of  "fact  there  is 

curring  convulsions,  an  attack  of  which  good  reason  to  suppose  that  this  falsify- 

would   prevent    his  working  for  fifteen  ing  of  the  record  of  greatness  has  taken 

days.     Alfieri,  to  whose  morbid  mental  place.       I    may    refer   to   the   story   of 

symptoms    reference  has   already  been  the  madness  and  suicide  of  Lucretius, 

made,  suffered  when  young  from  a  dis-  which  is  extremely  doubtful,  and  may 

ease  of  the  lymphatic  system,  and  was  have  grown  out  of  a  religious  horror  at 

afterward  liable  to  convulsions.      Paga-  the  supposed  tendency  of  his  writings, 

nini,  the  musician,  suffered  from  an  at-  The  story  of  Newton's  madness,  again, 

tack  of  catalepsy  when  four  years  old,  which  is  given  by  a  French  biographer, 

and  later  on  was  the, victim  of  recurring  and  which  is  ably  refuted  by  Sir  David 

convulsions  ;  and  Schiller,  who  was  very  Brewster,  may  owe  much  of  its  piquancy 

delicate  from  youth,  was  also  the  sub-  to  what  may  be  called  the  unconscious 

ject  of  recurring  fainting  fits  and  con-  inventiveness  of  prejudice.     Very  pos- 

vulsions.  sibly  the  stories  of  the  visions  of  Brutus, 

The  lesser  forms  of  nervous  disorder  Cromwell,  and  others  have  had  a  like 

— headache,  malaise,  and  recurring  peri-  origin. 

ods  of  nervous  prostration — are  too  com-  Again,  it  will  be  said  that  even  medi- 

iDon  among  all  brain-workers  to  call  for  cal  men — wishing  like  others  to  magnify 

special  notice  here.     The   latest  biog-  their  office— may  have  been  too  ready 

raphy  of  a  woman  of  genius  strikingly  in  spying  out  the  symptoms  of  insanity, 

illustrates  Ibis  milder  form  of  the  pen-  If  they  are  fallible  in  dealing  with  the 

alty  which  mortals  have  to  pay  for  dar-  living  subject,  all  of  whose  physical  and 

ing  to  aspire  to  the  ranks  of  the  immor-  mental  characteristics  are  accessible  to 

tals.     In   George  Eliot  we    have  one  observation,  how  much  more  likely  are 

more  name  added  to  the  list  of  great  they  to  err  in  diagnosing  the  minds  of 

ones  to  whom,  to  use  the  words  of  a  the  dead  by  help  of  a  few  fragmentary 

French  writer,  has  been   granted  "Ic  indications  only?    I  think  the  force  of 

funeste  privilege  d' entendre  crier  Eltoute  this  objection,    too,  must   be  allowed, 

heure  les  ressorts  de  leur  machine."  

V.    One     other    significant    group   of  .ThalHegri-.sis.rrwasinsaneanddrcwred 

tacts    remains   to   be   touched    on.     In  herself  is  asseried  by  Moreau.  oa  the  auibority 

a  considerable  number  of  cases    it  has  of  an  article  [n  ilie  Xtvue  dts  Dtttx  MmtJit, 

been  ascertained  that  insanity  or  other  ""f  quoted  by  Radesiock. 

formof  nervousdisorderhas.shownitself  ,:^Zf'^C^.°\^:Sl^t.X.  M.^l 

in    the   same  family  as  genius,  whether  .everal  eminent  rulers,  including    Peier   the 

as  Its  forerunner,  companion,  or  sue-  Great.    (See  Radesiock,  p.  4  itq.). 
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When,    for  example,  a  French  alienist  healihy  genius  can  it  be  said  that  noth- 

thinlcs  it  worth  while  to  write  a  book  in  ing  abnormal  ever  shows  itself.     The 

Older  to  prove  that  the  belief  of  Sokrates  above  references  to  Goethe  may  serve  to 

ia  a  controlling  divinity  (t5  da.tfi6viiiv)  indicate  the  liability  to  abnormal  devi- 

was  a  symptom  of  mental  disease,  a  lay-  ation  even  in  the  strongest  and  seem- 

man  may  be  pardoned  for  demanding  a  incty  most  stable  type  of  genius.     As 

mode  of  investigation  more  in  accord-  for  Shakespeare,  the  instance  commonly 

ance  with  the  proud  claims  of  science  to  referred  to  by   Lamb  and  others  who 

oar  absolute  and  unstinted  confidence,  have  come  to  the  defence  of  genius,  it  is 

A  well-informed  and  critical  reader  of  enough  to  say  that  our  knowledge  of 

M.  Horeau'stablesof  biographical  facts  bis  personality  and  life  is  far  too  meagre 

will  not  fail  to  challenge  more  than  one  to  justify  any  conclusion  on  the  point.* 

statement  of  his  respecting  the  morbid  And  this  brings  us  to  another  very 

characteristics  of  great  men,  ancient  and  important  consideration.     If  too  much 

modern.*  has  been  made  of  the  alleged  positive 

Allowing,  however,  for  a  margin  of  instances,  too  much  has  been  made  also 
error.  I  do  not  think  any  candid  mind  of  the  apparent  contradictions  or  excep- 
will  fail  to  see  that  such  a  body  of  facta  lions.  The  record  of  past  greatness  is 
as  remains  is  sufficient  to  justify  us  in  far  too  scanty  for  the  most  plodding 
drawing  a  conclusion.  If  men  of  the  student  to  find  all  cases  of  morbid  symp- 
highest  intellectual  calibre  were  not  toms  which  have  presented  themselves, 
more  liable  to  mental  and  nervous  dia-  We  who  live  in  an  age  when  a  fierce 
orders  than  others,  no  such  list  out  of  light  beats  on  the  throne  of  intellect, 
the  short  roll  of  great  names  could  have  when  the  public  which  genius  serves  is 
been  obtained.  No  elaborate  calcula-  greedy  of  every  trivial  detail  of  inforroa- 
lions  are  needed,  I  think,  to  show  that  tion  respecting  its  behavior  in  the  cur- 
mental  malady  occurs  too  often  in  the  taincd  recess  of  private  life,  can  hardly 
history  of  genius. f  understand  how  our    ancestors    could 

One  might  perhaps  try  to  evade  the  have  neglected  to  chronicle  and  to  pre- 
nnpalatable  conclusion  by  saying  that  serve  the  words  and  deeds  of  the  great- 
there  is  genius  and  genius ;  that  it  is  est  of  men.  Yet  such  is  the  case,  and 
weakly,  one-sided,  and  bizarre  original-  the  further  we  go  back  the  scantier  the 
ity  which  exhibits  these  unhealthinesses,  biographic  page.  Inasmuch,  too,  as 
whereas  the  larger  and  more  vigorous  many  of  the  symptoms  of  nervous  dis- 
productiveness  of  an  Aristotle,  a  Shake-  ease  in  the  intellectual  heroes  themselves 
speare,  or  a  Goethe,  is  free  from  such  or  their  families  would  possess  no  sig- 
blemishes. J  I  think,  however,  that  our  nificance  to  the  ordinary  lay  mind,  we 
facts  will  compel  us  to  reject  this  saving  may  feel  confident  that  in  many  cases 
clause.  There  is  no  question  among  where,  we  have  a  fairly  full  record  im- 
competent  critics  of  the  splendid  qual-  portant  data  are  omitted, 
ity  of  genius  of  Swift,  of  Carlyle,  or  of  Another  thought  naturally  occurs  to 
Beethoven.  Nor  in  cases  of  so-called  one  in  this  connection.  Without  en- 
dorsing  the  ancient  proverb  that  the  best 

•  As  when  he  sees  Id  Swiffs  witty  pamphlet  men    die  in  their  youth,   we  may    find 

on  Ireland  a  distinct  pre«aj!e  at  oncomiag  in-  good  grounds  for  conjecturing  that  many 

sanity.     In  some  cases  he  is  inexact  in  slating  endowed  wilh   the   gift   of   genius   have 

his  facts,  as  when  he  wy»  that  Saint-Simon  passed  away  before  their  powers  culmi- 

"TThc'proponi'o  is  ihe  more  striking,  be-  ^ated  In  the  production  of  a  great  monu- 

cause  it  is  not  known  that  insanity  is  particu-  mental  work.      The  early  collapse  of  SO 

larly  (rcqoent  among  the  more  highly  educated  many  who  did  attain  fame  suggests  this 

class  o(  the  community.  Conclusion.      And  among  such   short- 

wL?;rHnZr,t.'''h.'''d?.,ta8S*2S'.  S'?  ..d   .nk.o,n   ,^ipi=n,s  o(    th. 

tweenpoetsorgreatsun-kindledconatraciive  Dtvme   afHatUS   it   SCemS   reasonable   to 

imagination  "  anil  those  who  have  "  a  certain  infer' that    there  were   a    considerable 

kind  of  moonlight  geoios  given  them  to  com-     

pensate  them  for  their  Imperfection  of  nalure,"  'Even  the  little  that  we  know  does  not  all 

and  who  are  invariably  "  tinged  with  melan-  point    one    way.     Against   ihe    line  business 

choly"  {Autocrat  af  tlu  Bnakfatt  Tablt,  chap,  capacity  and  so  forth  we  have  to  selthe  youth- 

Tjii.).  ful  eECeises  of  which  rumor  speaks. 
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number  who   succumbed    to    some  of  searches  supply  no  answer  to  the  su- 

those  forms  of  psycho -physical  disease  premely  interesting  question.  Mow  does 

which  have  bo  often  attacked  their  sur-  the  light  of  genius  happen  to  flash  out 

vivors.  in  this  particular  family  at  this  precise 

It  seems  then  to  be  an  irresistible  con-  moment  ?  A  preparation  there  may 
elusion  that  the  foremost  among  human  be,  as  Goethe  somewhere  hints,  in  the 
intellects  have  had  more  than  their  patient  building  up  by  the  family  of 
share  of  the  ills  that  flesh  is  heir  to.  sterling  intellectual  and  moral  virtues. 
The  possession  of  genius  appears  in  But  this  is  hardly  the  beginning  of  an 
some  way  to  be  unfavorable  to  the  explanation.  How  much  the  better  are 
maintenance  of  a  robust  mental  health,  we  able  to  comprehend  Carlyle's  won- 
And  here  arises  the  question  how  we  are  drous  gift  of  spiritual  clairvoyance  for 
to  view  this  connection.  Is  the  pres-  knowing  that  he  came  of  a  thoroughly 
ence  of  the  creative  faculty  to  be  re-  sound  stock,  having  more  than  the 
earded  as  itself  an  abnormal  excrescence  average,  it  may  be,  ol  Northern  shrewd- 
in  the  human  mind  ?  Or  is  it  that  the  ness  ?  To  trace  tlie  family  characteiis- 
possession  and  fruilion  of  the  faculty  tics  in  a  great  man  is  one  thing,  to  ex- 
are  apt  to  be  attended  with  circum-  plain  the  genius  which  ennobles  and  im- 
stances  which  are  injurious  to  perfect  mortalizes  these  is  another.* 
mental  well-being  ?  In  the  present  state  of  our  knowledge. 

In  order  to  understand  the  precise  le-  then,  genius  must  be  looked  upon  as  the 
lation  between  two  things,  we  ought  to  most  signal  and  impressive  manifesta- 
know  all  about  the  nature  and  causes  of  tion  of  that  tendency  of  Nature  to  van- 
each.  But  this  we  are  very  far  from  ation  and  individuation  in  her  organic 
knowing  in  the  preset  case.  Science  formations  which  modem  science  is 
has,  no  doubt,  done  much  to  clear  up  compelled  to  retain  among  its  unex- 
the  ancient  mystery  of  madness.  We  plained  facts.  Why  we  have  a  Shake- 
now  know  that  it  has  a  perfectly  natural  speare,  a  Michael  Angelo,  a  Goethe  here 
origin,  and  we  understand  a  good  deal  and  now,  is  a  question  that  cannot  be 
respecting  the  more  conspicuous  agen-  answered.  Our  ignorance  of  the  many 
cies,  psychical  and  physical,  predispos-  hidden  threads  that  make  up  the  inex- 
ing  and  exciting,  which  bring  about  the  tricable  skein  of  causation  forces  us  to 
malady.  Yet  so  intricate  is  the  subject,  regard  each  new  appearance  of  the  lamp 
so  complex  and  subtle  the  influences  of  genius  with  much  of  the  wonder,  if 
which  may  conspire  to  just  disturb  the  with  something  less  of  the  superstition, 
mental  balance,  that  in  many  cases,  even  with  which  the  ancients  viewed  it. 
with  a  full  knowledge  of  an  individual  This  being  so,  we  must  be  content 
and  his  antecedents,  the  most  skilful  ex-  with  a  very  tentative  and  provisional 
pert  finds  himself  unable  to  give  a  com-  theory  of  the  relations  between  genius 
plete  and  exhaustive  explanation  of  the  and  mental  disease.  We  cannot,  for 
phenomenon.  example,  follow  M.  Moreau  in  his  hardy 

With    respect   to    genius   the  case  is  paradox  that  genius  has  as  its  material 

much  worse.     We  may  have  a  clearer  substratum  a  semi-morbid  state  of  the 

intuition  of  its  organic  composition  than  brain,  a  neuropathic  constitution  which 

the  ancients ;  we   may  be  able   better  is  substantially  identical  with  the  "  in- 

than  they  to  describe  in  psychological  sane  temperament"  or  "  insane  neuro- 

terms  the  essential  qualities  of  Ihe  orig-  sis."  f     For  first  of  all  the  facts  do  not 

inal  and  creative  mind.     But  we  have  support  such  a  generalization.     If  the 

hardly  advanced  a  step  with  respect  to  "  genial  temperament  "  involved  a  dis- 

a  knowledge  of  its  genesis  and  antece-     — " — ~ — 

dents.     We  do,  no  doubt,  know  some  "M"^''  the  same  applies  to  what  M.  Taine 

i:..i-     »K-„.t    It!     r..^;i..    k:.i.n»       u.  and  other*  have  said  about  the  larger  prepara- 

htlle     about    its    family    history.      Mr.  tion  o(  the  original  teacher  and  the  aniSt  by  the 

GaltOD,  with   his  characteristic   skill   in  iraditions  of  ihc  communicy  and  the  spirit  of 

Striking  out  new  paths  of  experimental  the  age.     See,  tor  a  careful  treatmenl  of  the 

research,  has  brought  to  light  a  number  "bole  quesiioa  ol  the  antccedems  of  genius. 

of  interesting  facts  with  respect  to  the  ^.-^^^Zj^^^i^l^f-^.l^^^^lT^M^ 

hereditary  transmission  of  high   intel-  tef/Ugue,  August,  1882. 

lectual    endowments.       But    these    re-  f  ^f-  '''■  P-  4^3  "7- 
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tinct  constitutional  disposition  to  insaa-  lively  impressibility  to  sounds  and  other 

ity,  the  number  of  great  men  who  had  sensuous    agents    is    familiar    to   all.* 

actually  become  insane  would  certainly  And  of  George  Eliot  it  has  been  well 

be  much  greater  than  it  ia.     And,  in  the  said  that  "  her  nerves  were  servile  to 

second  place,    this  proposition    reposes  every    skyey  influence.''     And    what  a 

on  far  too  unsubstantial  a  basis  of  hypo-  range  and  intensity  of  emotion  are  at 

thetical  neurology.     We  know  too  little  once  suggested  by  names  like  Milton, 

of  the  variations  of  nerve  structure  and  Dante,  Shelley,  Heine  ! 

(unction  to  pronounce  confidently  on  This  fineness  of    the  sentient  fibre 

the  essential  identity-  of  the   nervous  stands  in  the  closest  relation  to  the  in- 

OTKanisation  in  the  case  of  the  man  of  tellectual  side  of  genius.     It  is  not  so 

genius  and  of  the  insane.*  much  an  accompaniment  of  the  creative 

A  more  modest  and  possibly  more  imagination   as  its  vitalizing  principle, 

hopeful  way  of  approaching  the  ques-  The  wide  and  penetratinK  vision  of  the 

tiou  appears  to  offer  itself  in  the  con-  poet  is  the  correlative  of  his  quick,  dcli- 

sideration  of  the  psychical  charactens-  cate,  and  many-sided  sensibility.     And 

tics  of  genius.     We  may  inquire  into  the  stimulus  which  ever  urges  bim  tow- 

those    peculiarities   of    sensibility   and  ard  the  ideal  region,  which  makes  him 

emotion,  as  well  as  of  intellect,  which  devote  his  days  to  the  pursuit  of  Eome 

aze  discoverable  in  the  typical  psychical  ravishing  idea,  has  its  origin  in  his  rare, 

organization  of  the  great  man,  and  may  almost  superhuman,  capacity  of  feeling, 

tiace  out  some  of  the  more  important  The  modest  limits  of  the  real  world  fait 

reflex  influences  of  the  life  of  intellect-  to  slake  hia   thirst   for  Ihc  delight  of 

aal  production  on  his  mind  and  char-  beauty,  for  the  raptures  of  the  sublime, 

acter.     What  we  all  recognize  as  genius  Hence    the    impulse    to    fashion    new 

displays  itself  in   some  large  original  worlds  of  his  own.     And  by  such  ideal 

conception,  whether  ardstic,   scientific,  activities    the     emotional     sensibilities 

or  practical.    And  it  seems  not  improb-  which  prompted  them  are  deepened  and 

able  that  by  a  closer  investigation  of  the  intensified. 

conditions  and  the  results  of  this  large  It  is  easy  to  see,  from  this  glance  at 
constructive  activity  of  mind  we  may  the  fundamental  conditions  of  imagina- 
find  a  clue  to  the  apparent  anomaly  that  tive  creation,  that  it  has  one  of  its  main 
grand  intellectual  powers  are  so  fre-  impulses  in  uncommon  experiences  of 
quentty  beset  with  mental  and  moral  in-  suffering.  The  fine  nervous  organiza- 
firmity.  These  lurking-places  of  ab-  tion,  tremulously  responsive  to  every 
normal  tendencies  will,  we  may  expect,  touch,  constitutes  in  itself,  in  this  all  too 
betray  themselves  more  readily  in  the  imperfect  world  of  ours,  a  special  dis- 
ease of  artistic  and  especially  poetic  penaation  of  sorrow.  Exquisite  sensi- 
genius,  which  has,  indeed,  always  been  bility  seems  to  be  connected  with  a  deli- 
viewed  as  the  most  pronounced  form,  cate  poise  of  nervous  structure  eminently 
and  as  the  typical  representative  of  ere-  favorable  to  the  experience  of  jarring 
ative  power.  and  dislocating  shock.     And  it  is  this 

No  careful  student  of  genius  can  fail  preponderance     of     rude    shock    over 

to  see  that  it  has  its  roots  in  a  nervous  smooth,     agreeable    stimulation — of    a 

organization    of    exceptional    delicacy,  sense  of  dissonance  in  things  over  the 

Keenness  of  sensibility,  both  to  physical  joyous     consciousness    of    harmony  — 

and  mental  stimuli,  is  one  of  the  funda-  which  seems  to  supply  one  of  the  most 

mental  attributes  of  the  original  mind,  powerful  incitants  to   the  life  of  imagi- 

This  preternatural  sensitiveness  of  nerve  nation.    Hence  the  dark  streak  of  melan- 

bas  been   illustrated  in   the  two  latest  choly  which  one  so  often  detects  in  the 

records    of    poetic    genius.      Carlyle's  early  years  of  the  great  roan. 

"Z^    w     .,,.„  . ..^ ,„,!„„  Such  an  attitude  of  mind  must  entail 

*  Dr.  Maudsley  IS  more  iruarded,  contenting  „.     .        .        .,                         .      .1      ».■ 
liimself  with  saying :  "  It  is  truly  remarkable  suffermg  in  Other  WayS.      As   the  blOg- 
bow  mncti  mankind  has  been  indebted  for  raphy  of  the  man  of  genius  often  tells 
special  displays  of  talent,  if  not  of  genius,  to  as,  he  IS  apt  tO  become  aware,  at  a  pain- 
individuals  who  themselves,  or  whose  parenw,      

have  sprung  from  families  in  which  there  has 

been  some  predisposilion  to  insanity"   (Rf-  *  Goethe.    Schopenhauer,    and   other  great 

tfontiHlily  in  Mental  Diitast.  p.  47).  men  were  particularly  sensitive  to  sounds. 
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fully  early  date,  that  his  exceptional  en-  If  now  we  turn  to  the  process  of  in- 

dowments  and  the  ardent  consuming  im-  tellectual  origination,  we  shall  find  new 

pulses   which   belong  to   them    collide  elements  of  danger,  new  forces  adverse 

with  the  utilities  and  purposes  of  ordi-  to  the  perfect  serenity  of  mental  health, 

nary  life.     The  soul  intent  on  dreaming  If  the  rich   biographical    literature  of 

its  secret  dream  of  beauty  is  unfit  for  modern  times  teaches  us  anything,  it  is 

the  business  which  makes  up  (he  com-  that  original  production  is  the  severest 

mon  working  life  of  plain,  prosaic  men.  strain  of  human  faculty,  the  most  violent 

The  youth  to  whom  the  embodiment  of  and  exhausting  form  of  cerebral  action, 

a  noble  artistic  idea  oi  the  discovery  of  The  pleasing  fiction  that  the  perfectly- 

a  large,  fructifying,  moral  truth  is  the  shaped  aitistic  product  occurs   to  the 

one  absorbing  interest,  will  be  apt  to  creative  mind  as  a  kind  of  happy  thought 

take  a  shockingly  low  view  of  banking,  is  at  once  dispelled  by  a  little  study  of 

school-mastering,  and  the  other  respect-  great  men's  recorded  experience.     All 

able  occupations  of  ordinary  citizens.  fine  original  work,  it  may  be  safely  said. 

It  follows  that  the  man  of  genius  is,  represents  severe  intellectual  labor  on 

by  his  very  constitution  and  vocation,  the  part  of  the  producer,  not  necessarily 

to  a  considerable  extent  a  Solitary.    He  at  the  moment  of  achievement,  but  at 

is  apt  to  offend  the  world  into  which  he  least   in  a  preparatory  collection   and 

is  bom  by  refusing  to  bow  the  knee  to  partial    elaboration    of  material.     The 

its  conventional  deities.     His  mood  of  rapidity  with   which   Scott  threw  off  his 

discontent  with  things  presents  itself  as  masterpieces  of  fiction   is  only  under- 

a  reflection   on    their  contented  view,  stood    by   remembering    how    he    had 

On  the  other  hand,  his  peculiar  leanings  steeped  his  imagination  for  years  in  the 

and  aspirations  are  incomprehensible  to  life,  the  scenery,  and  the  history  of  his 

thero,  and  stamp  him  as  an  alien.    "  II  country. 

y  a  pen  de  vices,"  says  Chamfort,  with  It  is  to  be  remembered,  too,  that  this 

a  grim  irony,  "  que  empSchent  un  hom-  swift  and  seemingly  facile  mode  of  cre- 

me  d'avoir  beaucoup  d'amis,  autant  que  ation  is  by  no  means  an  easy  play  of 

peuvent  le  faire  de  trop  graades  quali-  faculty,  akin  to    the  spontaneous  spor- 

t^s."     Hence  the  profound  solitude  of  tiveness  of  witty  talk.     It  involves  the 

so  many  of  the  earth's  greatones,  which  full  tension  of  the  mental  powers,  the 

even  the  companionships  of  the  home  driving  of  the  cerebral  machine  at  full 

have   not   sufficed   to   fill  up.     And    it  speed.     According  to  the  testimony  of 

must  be  remembered  that  the  ardent  more  than  one  man  of  genius,  this  fierce 

emotions  of  the  man  of  genius  bring  activity  is  fed  and  sustained  by  violent 

their  extra  need   of  sympathy.     Even  emotional  excitement.*     The  notion  of 

the  consciousness  of  intellectual  dissent  producing  a  work  of  high  imaginative 

from  others  may  become  to  a  deeply  power  in  a  state  of  perfect  cold  blood 

sympathetic    nature  an    anguish.     "I  is,  as  Plato  long  ago  pointed  out.  ab- 

believe  you  know"  (writes  Leopardi  to  surd.     Spiritual  generation  only  takes 

a  friend),  "  but  I  hope  you  have  not  ex-  place  when  the  soul  burns  and  throbs  as 

perienced  how  thought  can  crucify  and  with  a  fever.     At  the  moment  of  pro- 

martyrize  anyone  who  thinks  somewhat  duclive  inspiration  tlie  whole  being  is 

differently  from  others."  agitated  to  its  depths,  and  the  latent  de- 

Such  isoIatioD  is   distinctly  unfavor-  posits  of  years  of  experience  come  to 

able   to  mental  health.     It  deprives  a  the  surface.    This  full  springtide  of  im- 

man  of  wholesome  contact  with  others'  agination,  this  cerebral  turmoil  and  clash 

experience  and  ideas,  and  disposes  to  of  currents,  makes  the  severest  demands 

abnormal  eccentricities  of  thought.     It  on  the  controUins  and  (tuiding  forces  of 

profoundly  affects  the  emotional  nature,  volition.     And  it  is  only  when  the  mind 

breeding    melancholy,     suspicion      of  is  capable  of  the  highest  effort  of  sus- 

others,  misanthropy,  and  other  unwhole-  tained  concentration   that  the  process 

some  progeny.     The  "  strange  interior  of  selecting  and   organizing  can   keep 

t^mb  life"  of  which  Carlyle  speaks  is  a    — — — ■    ■  ■ ,  , — — — 

striking  example  of  the  influence  of  this  ,„  .^rrCor^l:'  S  g'^^  tliit  "^^y" 

isolation  in  fostering  the  minute  germs  about  the  way  in  which  the  third  volume  of 

of  morbid  delusion.  Adam  Btdt  was  produced  {JLift,  vol.  ii.  p.  IS5-) 
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pace  with  the  rapid  inflow  of  material.  In  addition  to  these  adverse  forces. 

Hence,  though  the  excitement  may  in  which  have  their  origin  in  the  common 

certain  cases  be  intenselr  pleasurable,  conditions  of  the  life  of  genius,  there 

it  is  nearly  always  fatiguing  and  wearing,  are  others  which,  though  less  constant. 

But  great  artistic  works  are  not  always  present  themselves  very  frequently  in 
flashed  into  the  world  by  this  swift  elec-  co-operation  with  the  first.  It  has  often 
trie  process.  Some  books  that  men  will  been  remarked  that  the  man  of  decided 
not  let  die  have  been  the  result  of  length-  originality  of  thought,  being  as  it  were 
ened  toil  tronbled  by  many  a  miserable  one  born  out  of  due  time,  has  to  bear 
check  and  delay.  The  record  of  Car-  the  strain  of  production  for  a  while  un- 
lyle's  experience  sufEciently  illustrates  cheered  by  the  smile  of  recognition, 
the  truth  that  there  is  no  necessary  rela-  And  when  there  is  great  originality,  not 
tion  between  rapidity  of  invention  and  only  in  the  ideas,  but  in  the  form  of  ex- 
execution  and  artistic  value  of  result.*  pression,  such  recognition  may  come  too 
Much  depends  on  the  passing  mood,  slowly  to  be  of  any  remunerative  value, 
more  still  on  the  temperament  of  the  in-  Neglect  or  ridicule  is  the  form  of  greet- 
dividual  artist.  There  are  others  besides  iog  which  the  world  has  often  given  to 
Carlyle  to  whom  spiritual  parturition  the  propounder  of  a  new  truth  ;  and 
has  been  largely  an  experience  of  suffer-  where,  as  frequently  happens,  the  want 
ing,  the  pangs  being  but  rarely  sub-  of  instant  recognition  means  the  pres- 
merged  in  the  large,  joyous  conscious-  sure  of  poverty,  which  chafes  with  un- 
ness  that  a  new  idea  is  born  into  the  usual  severity  the  delicate  fibres  of  sen- 
world.  And  when  this  is  so  there  is  an-  sitive  men.  we  have  a  new  and  consider- 
other  kind  of  strain  on  the  mental  ma-  able  force  added  to  the  agencies  which 
chine.  The  struggle  with  intellectual  threaten  to  undermine  the  not  too  stable 
obstacle,  the  fierce  passionato-resolve  to  edifice  of  the  great  man's  menial  and 
come  in's  Reitu  which  every  student  ex-  moral  constitution.  Johnson,  Lessing, 
periences  in  a  humble  way,  becomes  Burns,  .Leopardi,  and  many  another 
something  for  the  spectator  to  tremble  name,  will  here  occur  to  those  familiar 
at.  with  the  lives  of  modem  men  of  letters. 

Is  it  surprising  that  such  states  of  In  view  of  this  combination  of  threaten- 
mental  stress  and  storm  should  after-  ing  agencies,  one  begins  to  understand 
ward  leave  the  subject  exhausted  and  the  many  eloquent  things  which  have 
prostrate  ?  The  wild  excitement  of  pro-  been  said  about  the  fatality  of  great  gifts. 
dnction  is  apt  to  dnll  the  sense  still  Thus  one  finds  a  meaning  in  the  delini' 
further  to  (he  prosaic  enjoyments  with  tion  of  poetic  genius  given  by  Lamartine 
which  ordinary  mortals  have  to  content  when  speaking  of  Byron—'  a  vibration 
themselves.  More  than  this,  the  long  of  the  human  fibre  as  strong  as  the  heart 
and  intense  preoccupation  with  (he  of  man  can  bear  without  breaking." 
things  of  the  imagination  is  apt  to  in-  It  is  not  meant  here  that  even  when 
duce  a  certain  lethargy  and  stupor  of  the  all  these  destructive  elements  are  present 
senses,  in  which  the  sharp  outlines  of  a  distinctly  pathological  condition  of 
reality  are  effaced  in  a  misty  dream-like  mind  must  necessarily  ensue.  Their 
phantasmagoria.  The  reader  of  Car-  effect  may  be  fully  counteracted  by  other 
iyle's  Mtmoirs  need  not  be  reminded  and  resisting  agencies.  Of  these  the  two 
how  plainly  all  this  appears  in  his  ex-  most  important  are  bodily  energy  and 
perience.  Even  the  warm  and  gladden-  health  on  the  one  hand,  and  strength  of 
ing  ray  of  dawning  prosperity  failed  to  vill  or  character  on  the  other.  Where 
cheer  him  in  these  hours  of  spiritual  these  are  both  found  in  a  high  degree  of 
collapse.  And  he  exclaims  in  one  place  perfection,  as  in  Goethe,  we  have  a 
that  there  is  no  other  pleasure  and  poa-  splendid  example  of  healthy  genius.  On 
cession  for  him  but  that  of  feeling  him-  the  other  hand,  if  either,  and  still  more 
self  working  and  alive-f  if  both,  of  these  are  wanting,  we  have  a 
state  of  things  which  is  exceedingly  likely 

•  M.  Joly  illnstruei  Ihe  lante  fact  by  the      . 

experieace  of  Voltaire,  Rrvut  Phileiephigtu, 

November,  i88l.  pp.  496,  497.  meotal  traits  is  that  in  their  cue  the  function 

f  Tksmas  Carlylt,  voL  ii.  p.  139.     Probably  of  the  senses  can  never  be  so  completely  over- 

ottt  reason  why  painters  10  larely  show  morbid  borne  by  the  neight  of  imagination.   ^IV  |C 
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to  develop  a  distinctly  pathological  state  At  the  same  time,  a  moment's  thought 

ol  mind.*  will  show  us  that  this  patient  mental 

How,  it  may  be  asked,  does  it  com-  incubation  is  no  proof  of  the  higher 
monly  fare  with  the  world's  intellectual  qualities  of  will  and  moral  character.* 
heroes  with  respect  to  these  means  of  The  appropriateness  of  the  old  way  of 
defence  ?  As  to  the  physical  defence,  it  speaking  of  creative  inspiration  as  a 
is  known  that  a  number  of  great  men  possession  is  seen  in  the  fact  that  the 
have  had  a  physique  fairly  adequate  to  will  has  little  to  do  with  bringing  on 
the  severe  demands  made  on  the  ner-  the  condition.  "The  author,"  said 
vous  organization.  They  were  men  of  Lord  Beaconsfield  on  one  occasion,  "  is 
powerful  frame,  strong  muscles,  and  a  being  with  a  predisposition  which  with 
good  digestion.  But  such  robustness  of  him  is  irresistible,  a  bent  which  he  can- 
bodily  health  seems  by  no  means  the  not  in  any  way  avoid,  whether  it  drags 
common  rule.  The  number  of  puny  him  to  the  abstruse  researches  of  eru- 
and  ill-formed  men  who  have  achieved  dition,  or  induces  him  to  mount  into 
marvellous  things  in  intellectual  pro-  the  feverish  and  turbulent  atmosphere 
duction  is  a  fact  which  has  often  been  of  imagination."  This  senseof  a  quasi- 
remarked  on.  So  common  an  accom-  exterior  press'jre  and  compulsion  is  at- 
paniment  of  great  intellectual  exertion  tested  by  more  than  one  child  of  genius. 
IS  defective  digestion,  that  an  ingenious  In  some  cases,  more  particularly,  per- 
writer  has  tried  to  show  that  the  mal-  haps,  among  "  tone-pets,"  we  find  this 
adies  of  genius  have  their  main  source  mastery  of  the  individual  mind  by  the 
in  dyspepsia.f  No  Englishman  in  creative  impulse  assuming  the  striking 
thinking  of  this  question  can  fail  to  form  of  a  sudden  abstraction  of  the 
recollect  that  the  three  of  his  country-  thoughts  from  the  surroundings  of  the 
women  who  have  given  most  distinct  moment.  .  And  throughout  the  whole  of 
proof  of  .creative  power  —  Charlotte  the  creative  process,  the  will,  though 
Bronte,  Mrs.  Browning,  and  George  as  we  have  seen  exercised  in  a  pecul- 
Eliot — were  hampered  with  a  physical  iarly  severe  effort,  is  not  exercised  fully 
frame  pitiably  unequal  to  support  the  and  in  its  highest  form.  There  is  no 
cerebral  superstructure.^  deliberate  choice  of  activity  here.     The 

Coming  now    to  the   moral    defence,  man  does  not  feel  free  to  stop  or  to  go 

the. thought  at  once  suggests  itself  that,  on.     On   the  contrary,    the  will  is  in 

according  to   the    testimony  of    more  this  case  pressed  into  the  service  of  the 

than  one  writer,  genius  consists  in  pre-  particular  emotion  that  strives  for  utter- 

ternatural  force  of  will  more  than  in  ance,  the  particular  artistic  impulse  that 

anything  else-     It  is,  we  are  told,  only  is   irresistibly  bent  on  self-realization, 

the  man  with  an  infinite  capacity  to  take  There  is  nothing  here  of    the  higher 

pains  who    is  truly  great.     The  pro-  moral  effort  q{  will,  in  chooiiing  what 

longed  intense  concentration   of  mind  we  are  not  at  the  moment  inclined  to, 

which  precedes  the  final  achievement  is  and  resisting  the  seductive  force  of  ex* 

a  severe  exertion  and  striking  manifes-  traneous  excitants. f 

tation  of  will.  These  fragmentary  remarks  may  help 

"That  is.  quite  apart   from  any  inherited  *  It  is  evident  that  only  speculative,  as  dii- 

physical  predisposition  to  nervous  disease.  tinguished   from   practical  genius,  is  here  re- 

f  R.  R.  Madden.    On     the   InfirmilUt    of  ferred    to.     The    man    of  great    constructive 

Genius.  powers  in  affairs— the  statesman,  general,  and 

}  Schopenhauer,  in  the  passages  of  his  work  so  forth— requires  ntll  in  the  higher  and  fuller 

already  referred  to,  discusses  in  a  curious  and  sense.     And  il  has  been  remarked  that  these 

characteristic  way  the  physical  basis  of  genius,  organizing  intellects  rarely  exhibit  pathological 

Moreau   quotes   approvingly    the    remark    of  symptoms. 

Lecanus  that  men  of  the  finest  genius  were"  of  f  Tl'is  fact  of  the  absence  of  choice,  and  the 

a  leeble  constitution  and  often  infirm."    On  ordinary  co-operation  of  the  personal  will  in 

the  other  hand,  Mr.  Galcon,  in  bis  Htriditary  artistic  production,  is  illustrated  lurther  in  the 

(^niHt,  contends  that  the  heroes  of  history  are  rapidity  vith  which  the  mind   casts  off  and 

at  least  up  to  the  average  of  men  in  physical  ignores  its  offspring.     "  Est-cebien  moiqui  ai 

strength.     It  is  to  be  remarked,  however,  that  fait  cela  ?' '  asked  Voltaire  once,  on  seeing  one 

the  reference  to  University  statistics  is  apt  to  of  his  dramas  acted.     George  Eliot  attests  to 

mislead  here.     Senior  wranglers  can  hardly  be  this   strange   unroaternal   feeling    toward  ber 

taken  as  representative  of  creative  power.  literary  children,                               i  ii  uin  ■ 
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ns  to  undeistand  the  facts  of  the  case,  doning  himself  to  the  intoxicating  ex- 
A  certain  propoition  of  great  thinkers  citement  of  production.  To  the  original 
and  artists  have  shown  moral  as  well  inventor  of  ideas  and  moulder  of  new 
as  intellectual  heroism.  Men  who  were  forms  of  art  this  intoxication  is,  as  ire 
able  to  take  the  destruction  of  a  MS.  have  seen,  everything.  He  is  under  a 
representing  long  and  wearisome  le-  kind  of  divine  behest  to  make  and  fash- 
search  as  Newton  and  Cailyle  took  it  ion  something  new  and  great,  and  at 
must  have  had  something  of  the  stuS  the  moment  of  compliance  recks  little  of 
of  which  the  stoutest  character  ia  the  practical  outcome  to  himself.  And 
woven.  The  patient  upbearing  against  such  recklessness  is  clearly  only  one 
hardship  of  men  like  Johnson  and  Less-  form  of  imprudence,  and  so  of  mal- 
ing  is  what  gives  the  moral   relish   to  adaptation. 

the  biography  of  men  of  letters.  More  But  if  improvident,  he  is  improvident 
than  one  intellectual  leader,  too,  has  in  a  high  cause.  Emerson  and  others 
shown  the  rare  quality  of  practical  wis-  have  taught  US  the  uses  of  the  great 
dom.  Goethe's  calm  strength  of  will  man.  The  teacher  of  a  new  truth,  the 
displaying  itself  in  a  careful  ordering  discoverer  of  a  higher  and  worthier 
of  the  daily  life  is  matter  of  common  form  of  artistic  expression,  is  one  in  ad- 
knowledge.  Beethoven  managed  just  vance  of  his  age,  who  by  his  giant  exer- 
to  keep  himself  light  by  resolute  bodily  tions  enables  the  community,  and  even 
exercise.  In  George  Eliot  an  excep-  the  whole  race,  to  reach  forward  to  a 
tional  feeling  of  moral  responsibility  further  point  in  the  line  of  intellectual 
sufficed  for  a  nice  economizing  of  the  evolution.  He  is  a  scout  who  rides  out 
fitful  supply  of  physical  energy,  well  in  advance  of  the  intellectual  army, 

At  the  same  time,  our  slight  study  and  who  by  this  very  advance  and  iso- 
of  the  ways  of  genius  has  familiarized  lation  from  the  main  body  is  exposed  to 
us  with  illustrations  of  striking  moral  special  perils.  Thus  genius,  like  phi- 
weaknesses.  We  have  seen  a  meaning  lanthropy  or  conscious  self-sacrifice  for 
in  Rochefoucauld's  paradox  that  "  il  others,  is  a  mode  of  variation  of  human 
n'appartient  qu'aux  grands  hommes  nature  which,  though  unfavorable  to  the 
d'avoir  de  grands  d^fauts."  The  large  conservation  of  the  individual,  aids  10 
draught  of  mental  energy  into  (he  chan-  the  evolution  of  the  species. 
nels  of  imaginative  production  ts  apt  to  If  this  be  a  sound  view  of  the  nature 
leave  the  will  ill-provided  in  working  and  social  function  of  the  man  of  genius, 
out  the  multifarious  tasks  of  s  temper-  it  may  teach  more  than  one  practical 
ate  and  virtuous  life.  lesson.     Does  it  not,  for  example,  sng- 

Our  conclusion  is  that  the  possession  gest  that  there  is  room  just  now  for 
of  genius  carries  with  it  special  liabili-  more  consideration  in  dealing  with  the 
ties  to  the  action  of  the  disintegrating  infirmities  of  great  men  ?  There  is  no 
forces  which  environ  us  all.  It  in-  need  of  exonerating  intellectual  giants 
volves  a  state  of  delicate  equipoise,  of  un-  from  the  graver  human  responsibilities, 
stable  equilibrium,  in  the  psycho-physi-  VVe  do  well  to  remember  that  genius  has 
cal  organization.  Paradoxical  as  it  may  its  own  special  responsibilities,  that 
seem,  one  may  venture  to  af^rm  that  noblesse  oblige  here  too.  At  the  same 
great  original  power  of  mind  is  incom-  time  we  shall  do  well  also  to  keep  in 
patible  with  nice  adjustment  to  sur-  mind  that  the  life  of  intellectual  crea- 
roundings,  and  so  with  perfect  well*  tion  has  its  oWn  peculiar  besctments, 
being.  And  here  it  is  that  we  see  the  and  that  in  the  very  task  of  fulfilling 
real  qualitative  difference  between  genius  his  high  and  eminently  humane  mission, 
and  talent.  This  last  means  superior  and  giving  the  world  of  his  mind's  best, 
endowment  in  respect  of  the  common  the  great  man  may  become  unequal  to 
practical  intelligence  which  all  men  the  smaller  fortitudes  of  everyday  life, 
understand  and  appraise.  The  man  of  To  judge  of  the  degree  of  blameworthi- 
talent  follows  the  current  modes  of  ness  of  faults  of  temper  is  a  nice  opera- 
thought,  keeps  his  eye  steadily  fixed  on  tion  which  may  even  transcend  the  abil- 
tbe  popular  eye,  produces  the  kind  of  ity  of  a  clever  and  practised  critic, 
thing  which  hits  the  taste  of  the  moment,  Perhaps  the  temper  most  appropriate  to 
and  is  never  guilty  of  the  folly  of  aban-  the  contemplation  of  ge»iiu..fU)d.mo8t 
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conducive  to  fairness  of  moral  judg-  made  more  completely  human  by  a 
ment,  is  one  in  which  reverence  is  soft-  touch  of  regretful  pity.  —  Nineteenth 
ened  by  personal  gratitude,  and  this  last     Century. 


IS  MEDICINE  A   PROGRESSIVE  SCIENCE? 

BY   UOKELL  MACKENZIE. 

The  art  of  killing  has  made  vast  so  idle  as  might  at  first  sight  appear, 
strides  since  primeval  men  fought  with  At  any  rate  a  sober  discussion  of  the 
the  thigh  bones  of  their  deceased  rela-  matter  may  be  refreshing  to  some  minds 
tions,  and  in  these  days  of  torpedoes  in  the  midst  of  the  shouts  of  triumph 
and  Gatling  guns  no  one  will  deny  that  which  rend  the  air  at  every  half-discov- 
it  continues  to  develop  with  a  rapidity  ery  that  is  announced, 
which  must  be  highly  comforting  to  A  point  which  meets  us  at  the  outset 
Malthu  si  an  economists.  The  art  of  heal-  is  whether  Medicine  is,  strictly  speak- 
ing, on  the  other  hand,  has  certainly  ing,  a  science  at  all.  Although  the  ele- 
not  progressed  to  a  proportionate  ex-  roentary  principles  of  physiology  are  as 
tent,  and  scoffers  may  even  be  found  certain  as  any  otherscientific  truths,  the 
who  maintain  that  it  has  not  advanced  practical  application  of  them  in  the  in- 
a  single  step  since  the  time  of  Hippoc-  vestigation  and  treatment  of  disease  can 
rates.  Pessimistic  views  of  this  kind  hardly  ever  possess  more  than  a  higher 
are  not  uncommon  among  clever  people  or  lower  degree  of  probability.  The 
who  are  enlightened  enough  to  see  the  diagnosis  of  a  case  of  organic  disease  of 
shortcomings  of  medical  science  with-  the  heart,  for  example,  cannot  during 
out  having  suflicient  knowledge  to  ap-  the  patient's  life  be  treated  as  a  verity 
preciate  either  the  difficulties  in  the  of  the  same  order  as  the  circulation  of 
way  or  the  manner  in  which  they  are  the  blood.  The  final  test  of  a  science 
met.  The  opposite  tendency  is,  however,  is  the  possibility  of  preduling  the  phe- 
more  fashionable  at  present,  and  the  nomena  belonging  to  its  domain.  The 
ever-widening  area  of  conquest  achiev-  astronomer  foretells  the  time  of  an 
ed  by  science  in  the  dark  realm  of  dis-  eclipse  to  the  fraction  of  a  second.  The 
ease  is  the  theme  of  constant  jubilation  physiologist  prophesies  with  certainty 
in  the  lecture-room  and  the  pres*.  that  if  the  spinal  cord  be  severed  about 
Without  any  wish  to  damp  honest  en-  its  middle,  the  lower  part  of  the  body 
thusiasm  it  may  be  hinted  that  such  re-  will  be  paralyzed.  But  the  physician 
joicings  are  often  somewhat  premature,  can  never  know  beforehand  the  precise 
Te  Dcums  are  sung  for  victories  which  effect  which  a  drug  will  produce  in  a 
prove  to  be  altogether  hollow  or  even  given  case,  or  whether  a  particular  com- 
of  the  Pyrrhic  sort,  and  the  enemy  sup-  plication  will  occur  in  the  course  of  a 
posed  for  an  instant  to  be  crushed  is  familiar  fever.  It  is  no  doubt  perfectly 
found  carrying  on  the  war  as  fiercely  as  true  that,  as  the  candidate  in  the  Mal- 
ever.  Remedies  vaunted  as  of  sovereign  ade  Imaginaire  puts  '\X,  opium  facit  dor- 
virtue  against  a  particular  ailment  have  mire,  but  in  a  small  percentage  of  cases 
on  further  trial  to  be  discarded  as  use-  it  has  precisely  the  opposite  effect.  We 
less  ;  modes  of  treatment  which  yield  know  that  arsenic  and  belladonna  are 
the  most  brilliant  results  in  the  hands  poisons,  but  deadly  doses  of  both  have 
of  Dr.  Diagnosticus  fail  utterly  with  the  often  been  taken  with  impunity,  and 
patients  of  Professor  Agnosticus.  Sys-  the  most  experienced  toxicologist  could 
terns  and  theories  follow  each  other  like  not  say  with  certainty  how  little  would 
the  waves  of  the  sea,  and  leave  but  little  suffice  to  destroy  life  in  an  individual 
trace  on  the  rock-bound  coast  of  the  un-  case.  The  science  of  medicine  may  al- 
known  against  which  human  intelligence  most  be  said  to  be  limited  to  the  class 
has  shattered  itself  in  vain  for  thousands  of  truths  which  adorned  the  mind  of 
of  years.  The  question,  therefore.  Is  the  "natural  philosopher"  commended 
Medicine  a  progressive  science ?  is  not  by  Touchstone.     We  know  dtat  "the 
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property  of  rain  ts  to  wet,  and  of  fire  to  fall  toto  the  bands  of  the  surgeons, 
to  bum."  and  we  are  sure  that  if  a  be  bad  to  bear  cold  steel  and  hot  iron 
man's  heart  stops,  or  if  he  ceases  to  with  .whatl  fortitude  he  could  ;  death 
breathe,  he  dies  ;  outside  the  narrow  under  the  knife  from  sheer  pain  was  not 
circle  of  such  fundamental  truths,  we  unfrequcnt,  and  operations  that  might 
are  in  a  region  of  mere  probability.  It  have  saved  life  were  refused  from  dread 
can  hardly  therefore  be  wondered  at  of  the  agony  with  which  they  were  ac- 
that  Laplace  should  have  demurred  to  companied.  Compound  fracture  of  a 
the  admission  of  phjsicians  among  the  limb  entailed  the  toss  of  it  almost  as  a 
scientific  members  of  the  Institute,  or  necessary  consequence,  and  sufferers 
that  our  own  Koyal  Society  should  so  from  calculus  could  only  obtain  relief 
seldom  open  its  doors  to  medical  prac-  by  one  of  the  most  dreadful  cutting 
titioners  as  such.  Nor  is  there  much  operations  in  surgery.  Doctors  saw  no 
likelihood  that  medicine  will  ever  take  barm  in  ministering  to  ladies  "  in  the 
rank  among  the  exact  sciences.  The  straw,"  as  it  was  elegantly  termed,  im- 
problems  of  life  arc  too  complex  to  be  mediately  after  leaving  the  dissecting 
solved  by  physical  methods,  and  all  room  or  the  dead'house,  and  thousands 
other  means  of  investigation  from  their  of  women  must  have  perished  from  this 
very  nature  oSer  only  a  more  or  less  cause  alone.  Ignorance  of  the  laws  of 
close  approximation  to  accuracy  of  re-  hygiene  made  hospitals  and  jails  little 
suit.  better  than  pest-houses.  The  mortality 
With  all  its  inevitable  limitations,  from  preventible  diseases,  such  as  small- 
however,  medicine  has  progressed,  and  pox,  typhus,  enteric  fever,  and  all  the 
will  continue  to  progress,  slowly  per-  ghastly  progeny  of  dirt  and  foul  air,  de- 
haps,  and  too  often  wandering  from  ties  all  computation.  Lunatics  were 
the  right  path,  occasionally  even  losing  chained  and  beaten  like  wild  beasts,  and 
ground-  By  far  the  greater  part  of  such  their  affliction  was  exposed  to  the  jeers 
progress  as  has  been  made,  has  been  of  unfeeling  men  and  the  leers  of  shame- 
achieved    within    comparatively   recent  less  women. 

times.  K  hundred  years  ago  the  ques-  There  is  still,  no  doubt,  a  vast  amount 
tioQ,  Is  Medicine  a  progressive  science  ?  of  suffering  and  disease  amongst  us,  but 
might  have  been  answered  in  the  nega-  it  would  be  folly  to  deny  that  the  differ- 
tive  without  much  absurdity.  Such  ad-  ence  between  the  past  and  the  present  is 
vances  as  had  then  been  made  had  been  immense.  The  stethoscope  has  made  it 
mostly  of  an  isolated  and  fortuitous  as  easy  to  detect  a  damaged  heart  or  an 
nature ;  a  few  brilliant  discoveries  had  inefficient  lung  as  a  broken  leg.  The 
been  stumbled  on,  but  the  science  was  ophthalmoscope  enables  us  to  explore 
pretty  much  where  Harvey  bad  left  it  the  innermost  recesses  of  the  eye,  whilst 
more  than  a  century  before,  whilst  the  with  the  laryngoscope  we  can  have  ocular 
practice  was  little  better  than  that  of  proof  of  the  condition  of  the  wind-pipe. 
Celsus  or  Galen.  Let  us  take  a  glance  The  microscope  enlightens  us  as  to  the 
at  the  stale  of  things  which  then  pre-  true  nature  of  growths,  and  such  timely 
vailed.  The  recognition  of  diseases  of  information  often  makes  it  possible  to 
the  heart  and  lungs  was  to  the  last  check  iheir  development.  Anaesthetics 
degree  conjectural,  whilst  as  regards  have  robbed  surgery  of  all  its  cruelty 
other  internal  organs  it  was  the  merest  and  half  its  danger  ;  they  have  moreover 
guess-work.  Fevers  and  other  disorders,  extended  its  sphere  ol  action,  for  opet- 
which  are  as  distinct  in  their  character  ations  aie  now  frequently  peifoilned 
and  course  as  a  horse  from  a  cow,  were  which  formerly  could  not  have  been  at- 
classed  together  and  treated  in  an  in-  tempted.  The  introduction  of  the  anti- 
disc  riminately  drastic  manner,  just  as  septic  method  has  largely  increased  the 
at  the  same  period  the  law  hanged  with  proportion  of  recoveries  after  severe 
Draconian  impartiality  for  murder  and  wounds  and  mutilations,  and  has  also 
for  sheep-stealing.  Tumors  were  ar-  done  much  to  insure  the  safety  of  the 
ranged  in  a  few  haphazard  groups,  as  lying-in  chamber.  The  necessity  of  cut- 
motley  in  their  composition  as  the  ling  for  stone  is  now  obviated  by  meas- 
vaiious  sections  of  the  "  great  Liberal  ures  which  involve  neither  pain  nor 
party."  If  a  man  was  unlucky  enough  serious  risk,  and  there  can  be  little 
Hkw  Skuu.— Tm.  XLIV..  No.  a  ii 
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doubt  that  the  operatioD  will  in  the  and  its  practical  impoitance  is  obviousljr 
course  of  the  next  fifty  years  become  incalculable.  The  cause  cleaily  known 
obsolete  in  civilized  countries.  Small-  the  effect  can  often  be  removed,  or, 
pox  is  no  lonjter  the  standing  menace  to  better  still,  prevented.  Specific  fevers 
beauty  that  it  once  was,  whilst  it  is  may  possibly  be  banished  from  among 
scarcely  taken  into  account  asapossible  men>  and  even  those  fell  scourges,  con- 
danger  to  life  by  ordinary  people.  Ty-  sumption  and  cancer,  may  in  course  of 
phoid  fever  still  claims  many  victims,  time  be  stamped  out.  One  disease  after 
though  it  is  beinK  gradually  driven  off  another  is  traced  to  the  action  of  organ* 
the  ^eld  by  an  enlightened  hygiene  ;  isms  infinitesimal  in  size;  but  having  an 
typhus  is  almost  unknown  except  in  the  almost  inconceivable  power  of  self-mul- 
lowest  and  most  squalid  haunts  of  pov-  tiplication.  From  leprosy  to  a  cold  in 
erty.  Madness  is  now  treated  as  a  the  head,  the  "  conqueror  worm"  is 
bodily  disease,  not  as  a  curse  of  God  credited  with  the  generation  of  almost 
or  spite  of  the  devil,  the  result  being  a  every  form  of  disorder  ;  where  it  has 
large  proportion  of  recoveries,  and  in-  not  yet  been  found,  it  is  suspected.  In 
finitely  less  suffering  among  the  incur-  a  word,  the  sign  Bacillus  is  in  the  as- 
able.  A  like  improvement  is  seen  in  cendant  in  the  medical  firmament, 
other  branches  of  the  medical  art.  The  Fascinating,  however,  as  the  theory  of 
loathsome  compounds — invented,  one  the  parasitic  origin  of  disease  undoubt- 
might  suppose,  by  a  council  of  ghouls  ediy  is,  it  is  clear  that  it  does  not  alto- 
and  scavengers — which  used  to  be  order-  gether  solve  the  problem.  Granting  the 
ed,  no  longer  vex  the  palates  or  upheave  existence,  «.f.,  ot  a  distinct  species  of 
the  stomachs  of  unfortunate  patients  ;  bacillus  in  the  lungs  of  consumptive 
the  active  principle  of  the  most  impor-  patients,  and  granting  that  the  bacillus 
tant  remedies  has  been  separated,  so  is  the  cause  of  the  disease,  the  question 
that  the  agent  can  be  administered  in  still  remains.  What  is  the  causa  causans 
a  purer  and  mare  efficient  form,  whilst  of  the  invading  organism  itself  ?  Whence 
the  physiological  action  of  the  drug  is  does  it  come,  and  how  did  it  get  there  ? 
determined  by  experiment  and  is  taken  This  may  recall  to  profane  minds  the 
as  the  index  of  its  therapeutic  value,  famous  riddle  which  once  baffled  a 
Less  physic  is  given,  but  it  is  prescribed  royal  intellect.  How  the  apple  got  into 
with  a  clearer  purpose.  Better  still,  the  dumpling?  but  it  is  a  question 
more  attention  is  paid  to  diet  and  the  which  must  be  answered,  for  the  pres- 
hygienic  surroundings  of  the  patient,  ence  of  the  bacillus  may  obviously  be 
and,  above  all,  nature  is  less  encum-  the  consequence  of  the  disease  instead 
bered  with  the  officious  help  of  a  blind  of  its  cause.  It  cannot  be  too  strongly 
ally  who  insists  on  aiding  her  with  a  insisted  on  that  inquiries  into  etiology 
zeal  that  is  not  according  to  knowledge,  must  not  stop  at  the  discovery  of  a  mi- 
The  truth  has  at  last  been  borne  in  on  nute  organism  in  the  aSected  tissues, 
the  medical  mind  that  many  diseases  Hygiene  is  in  great  measure  of  mod- 
run  a  certain  definite  course  on  which  em  growth,  and  one  has  only  to  com- 
QO  medicine  has  any  effect  for  good,  pare  our  condition  as  regards  whole- 
though  it  may  have  for  evil,  and  that  someness  of  dwellings,  drainage,  water 
accordingly  a  policy  of  masterly  inac-  supply  and  personal  cleanliness,  with 
tivity  Is  the  wisest  in  such  cases.  The  that  of  our  great-grandfathers,  to  recog- 
physical  changes  wrought  by  disease  nize  a  vast  and  wonderful  change  for  the 
and  the  morbid  processes  which  give  rise  better.  It  was  not  so  much  indiSer- 
to  them  are  now  to  a  certain  extent  ac-  ence  perhaps  as  sheer  ignorance  which 
curately  known,  and  this  field  of  inquiry  made  people  formerly  such  Gallios  re- 
promises  to  be  increasingly  fruitful  of  specting  these  things.  The  sounder 
solid  result.  Some  scattered  rays  of  views  which  begin  to  prevail  at  the  pres- 
light,  too,  are  beginning  to  pierce  the  ent  day  are  the  most  striking  proof  that 
shroud  of  darkness  which  formeily  medicine  has  made  real  progress.  It 
made  the  origin  of  disease  a  more  im-  may,  however,  be  hoped  that  we  are  as 
penetrable  mystery  than  the  source  of  yet  only  in  the  twilight  that  pervades 
the  Nile.  This  marks  one  of  the  great-  the  dawn.  Already  the  death-rate  has 
est  advances  in  the  history  of  medicine,  been  sensibly  lowered  in  England  and 
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tame  other  countries,  and  insurance  long  as  there  is  any  record  of  man  in 
statistics  show  that  the  average  span  of  the  world,  whilst  new  ailments  are  de- 
human  life  has  been  materially  length-  veloped  in  the  feverish  atmosphere  of 
coed.  It  may  be  said  that  this  is  the  our  modern  life.  Nevertheless  it  is  im- 
result  of  better  means  of  prevention  possible  for  any  competent  observer  to 
rather  than  of  improved  iriethods  of  deny  that  medicine  moves  onward  al- 
cnre  ;  but  surely  medicine  may  claim  as  most  from  day  to  day.  The  path  of 
herown  the  triumphs  of  hygiene  which  is  progress  lies  in  the  continual  expansion 
her  offspring  ?  As  the  science  of  medi-  of  surgery  at  the  expense  of  pure  physic, 
cine  perfects  itself  it  tends  necessarily  in  other  words  the  domain  of  what  the 
towards  its  own  annihilation.  When  French  more  correctly  call  ^>i/:4o/c^V«X' 
everything  can  be  prevented  there  will  temt  is  by  degrees  annexing  and  absorb- 
be  nothing  left  to  cure.  Medicine  will  ing  that  of  patfiologie  interne^  and  to  a 
then,  like  Alexander,  have  to  sheathe  its  proportionate  extent  substituting  proof 
sword  for  want  of  fresh  worlds  to  con-  for  conjecture.  Not  much  more  than 
quer  ;  it  will  cease  to  exist,  or  became  ten  years  ago  a  surgeon  of  the  highest 
transformed  into  a  religion  of  the  body  eminence  gave  public  expression  to  his 
preached  by  properly  qualified  ministers,  belief  that  operative  surgery  had  then 
or  into  a  code  of  health  promulgated  reached  its  greatest  possible  degree  of 
and  enforced  by  the  State.  Death  or  perfection,  and  yet  even  within  that 
suffering  from  disease  will  then  be  un-  short  time  a  considerable  tract  of  the 
known  ;  life  will  be  cut  short  only  Iby  waste  land  of  medicine  has  been  reclaim- 
riolence,  or  will  quietly  collapse  with  ed  and  brought  under  surgical  cultiva- 
"a  general  flavor  of  mild  decay"  when  tion.  The  lung,  the  stomach,  the  kid- 
its  natural  lease  is  out.  ney,  and  even  the  brain  have  been  suc- 

Whcn  this  Utopian  state  of  things  has  cessfully  invaded  by  the  knife,  and  some 
been  arrived  at  one  cannot  help  won-  portions  of  the  body  can  now  be  seen 
dering  (though  the  matter  hardly  con-  which  not  very  long  ago  were  as  invis- 
cems  us)  what  is  to  follow.  The  mere  ible  during  life  as  the  divines  particula 
struggle  for  food  must  lead  to  whole-  aerdi  itself.  A  word  of  caution,  bow- 
sale  slaughter  compared  with  which  even  ever,  may  not  be  out  of  place  respecting 
Biblical  massacres  will  seem  paltry,  or  these  signs  of  progress.  It  is  question- 
nltra-Spartan  modes  of  repressing  ezu-  able  whether  the;  mere  demonstration  of 
bcrance  of  population  will  have  to  be  the  fact  that  the  human  frame  can  be 
adopted-  wounded  or   mutilated  in  a  particular 

In  the  mean  time  medicine  still  lives,  way  without  causing  the  death  of  the 
and  may  I  be  allowed  to  say,  flourishes,  patient  is  anything  more  than  a  barren 
Nor  does  there  seem  to  be  any  immedi-  triumph.  Again,  increased  facility  in 
ate  prospect  of  its  becoming  obsolete  or  detecting  disease  which  we  are  power- 
superfluous  in  the  world-  Doctors  have  less  to  relieve  may  not  seem  to  ordinary 
still  to  do  battle  with  disease,  and  the  minds  a  very  solid  gain.  On  the  other 
Priesthood  of  Health  is  as  yet  embod-  hand,  it  must  be  remembered  that  when  a 
led  only  in  the  persons  of  Inspectors  of  malady  is  sure  to  kill  its  victim  if  atlow- 
Nuisances.  It  has  been  shown  that  the  ed  to  run  its  course  unchecked,  ao  oper- 
art  of  healing  has  made  very  decided  ation  which  saves  even  one  life  in  a  mill- 
progress,  but  the  more  interesting  ques-  ion  cannot  justly  be  condemned  as  use' 
tion  remains,  Will  it  continue  to  ad-  less.  Furthermore,  as  an  absolutely  es- 
vance  ?  Blessed  as  our  state  undoubt-  sential  condition  of  successful  treatment 
edly  is  compared  with  that  in  which  our  is  the  accurate  identification  of  the  mis- 
forerunners  had  their  being,  the  most  chief,  any  help  towards  this  is  to  be  wel- 
fcrvid  optimist  mast  allow  that  there  is  corned  as  a  step  in  advance,  however  far 
yet  much  room  for  improvement.  The  removed  it  may  seem  to  be  from  the 
Sphinx  of  disease  stilt  propounds  many  sphere  of  practical  usefulness, 
riddles  fraught  with  destruction  to  such  It  is  impossible  to  deny  that  there  are 
as  cannot  solve  them,  and  no  CEdipus  great  difhcultics  in  the  way  of  medical 
comes  to  the  rescue.  Many  ills  are  still  progress,  probably  more  than  in  that  of 
OUT  heritage  which  have  been  handed  any  other  branch  of  human  inquiry. 
down  from  one  generation  to  another  ai  The  question,  Is  engineering  a  progres- 
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live  science  ?  for  instance,  would  strike  Jcal  guardianship  of  its  subjects,  and 
every  one  as  palpably  absurd.  Yet  it  doctors  were  to  be  Government  officials, 
will  hardly  be  contended  that  the  amount  paid  not  by  individuals  but  out  of  the 
and  quality  of  intellect  brought  to  bear  public  purse,  on  a  scale  strictly  com- 
on  the  problems  of  medicine  are  in  any  mensurate  with  their  activity  and  sue- 
way  inferior  to  that  which  so  success-  cess,  the  sick  would  probably  be  just  as 
fully  copes  with  those  of  mechanical  sci'  well  cared  for  as  at  present,  and  their 
ence.  The  truth  ii,  that  medicine  does  attendants  would  have  a  position  of 
not  progress  so  much  as  other  sciences,  greater  freedom,  and  at  the  same  time 
limply  because  it  has  to  do  with  matters  of  greater  dignity.  Promotion  in  the 
iniinitely  more  complex  and  abstruse  service  would  be  strictly  according  to 
than  any  of  them.  The  properties  of  merit  as  estimated  by  the  medical  body 
living  matter  cannot  be  thoroughly  in-  itself,  and  special  encouragement  would 
Testigated  without  destroying  the  very  be  given  to  original  investigation.  It 
principle,  the  secret  of  whose  working  appears  to  me  that  this  plan  would  have 
It  is  that  we  wish  to  discover ;  vital  all  the  advantages  claimed  for  the  en- 
energy  cannot  be  weighed  or  analyzed,  dowment  of  research  without  its  draw- 
Dissection  of  the  dead  body  shows  backs.  Abstract  science  would  thus  be 
nothing  more  than  the  structure  of  the  at  once  seH- sup  porting  and  less  apt  to 
machine,  and  that  imperfectly ;  expert-  lose  touch  of  the  immediate  needs  of 
ments  on  one  kind  of  living  animal  can-  suffering  humanity.  At  the  same  time 
not  be  taken  as  conclusive  in  the  case  of  the  great  work  of  progress  could  be 
another.  powerfully  assisted  by  the  State  in  other 
The  inherent  difficulties  of  the  sub-  ways.  It  might  be  enacted  that  a  care- 
}ect  are  increased  by  popular  prejudice  ful  and  complete  autopsy  of  all  dead 
and  ignorance,  which  throw  obstacles  bodies  without  distinction  should  be 
in  the  way  of  even  such  slight  means  made  by  thoroughly  qualified  officers 
of  invesligatiou  as  we  have.  Further-  expressly  appointed  for  the  purpose, 
more,  there  is  room  for  improvement  in  and  full  records  of  such  examinations 
the  inquirer  himself.  Medicine  is  by  should  be  kept,  and  should  be  issued  to 
the  vast  majority  of  its  professors  taken  members  of  the  medical  profession  at 
up  solely  as  a  means  of  livelihood,  and  frequent  intervals.  This  plan  would, 
the  pursuit  of  truth  for  its  own  sake  in  there  can  be  little  doubt,  make  medicine 
the  present  arrangement  of  things  re-  advance  more  in  a  few  years  than  it  has 
quires  first  of  all  the  possession  of  inde-  done  since  the  days  when  it  was  the 
pendent  means.  Virtue  is  its  own  re-  custom  for  those  who  had  recovered 
ward  in  the  practice  of  medicine,  more,  from  any  illness  to  hang  a  record  of  the 
perhaps,  than  in  any  other  sphere  of  means  of  cure  in  the  temple  of  j^scula- 
labor.  Hence  those  who  are  most  fit-  plus  for  the  benefit  of  fellow -sufFerers. 
ted  to  do  work  that  would  make  all  I  scarcely  dare  do  more  than  hint  at  an* 
mankind  their  debtors  have  too  often  other  source  of  knowledge,  which  the 
no  material  on  which  to  exercise  their  flabby  sentimental  ism  of  this  humani- 
powers,  whilst  those  who  have  the  larg-  tarian  age  would  probably  recoil  from 
est  opportunities  for  observation  have  with  a  shudder.  Yet  as  long  as  capital 
not  time  to  make  full  use  of  them,  punishment  continues  to  be  enforced. 
Moreover,  original  work  does  not  pay,  society  might  surely  be  allowed  to  get 
and  the  reputation  of  being  a  discoverer  some  benefit  from  the  criminal  who  has 
is  often  disadvantageous  to  the  prac-  outraged  its  laws  beyond  merely  purg- 
titioDcr.  The  publication  of  Harvey's  ing  itself  of  his  presence.  Of  course  it 
immortal  Exerdtatio  de  Moiu  Cordis  was  would  be  a  cardinal  principle  that  not 
immediately  followed  by  the  loss  of  the  slightest  bodily  pain  should  be  in- 
most of  his  patients.  For  this  incom-  flicted,  and  things  might  easily  be  man- 
patibility  between  research  and  practice  aged  so  that  even  mental  suffering 
I  can  see  no  remedy,  unless  a  way  can  should  be  spared  to  the  condemned 
be  found  of  freeing  the  physician  from  man.  In  fad,  the  dread  penalty  of  the 
his  dependence  on  patients  without  les-  law  might  be  exacted  in  a  way  at  once 
Bening  the  salutary  stimulus  to  exertion,  less  unpleasant  to  the  victim  than  at 
If  the  State  were  to  undertake  the  med-  present,  and  infinitely  more  advantage- 
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ous    to   maDkind.      Gabriel   Fallopius,  ble.     Results  of  inquiry  thus  easily  b^ 

vho  was  professor  of  attatomy  at  Padua  come  known  ihrough  the  whole  civilized 

ia  the  sixteenth  century,  tells  us  that  world,  and  can  at  once  be  tested  by  a 

the  Grand  Duke  of  Tuscany  from  time  number  of    independent  investigators, 

to   time    gave    orders  that  a    criminal  In   this  way   error  is  strangled  at   its 

should  be  handed  over  to  him  "quern  birth,  or  at  any  rate  before  it  has  had 

nostra  mado  interficimut  el  eum  anatomit-  time  to  do  much  harm,  whilst  truth  is 

amus,"  axiA  even  as  I  write  the  expeii-  likely    to    be    more   quickly   accepted, 

mcnt  of  inoculating  a  man  with  leprosy  Pregnant  hints  run  less  risk  of  being  left 

as  an  alternative  to  the  gallows  has  been  slumbering  in  the  Limbo  of  neglect  till 

tried  in  the  Hawaiian  Islands.     It  may  they  are  forgotten.     The  numerous  or- 

be  said  that  this  would  degrade  medi-  gans,  also,  which  exist  for  the  purpose 

cine  and  make  its  professors  more  hate-  of  collecting  and  systematizing  the  rec- 

ful  than  common  hangmen.     If  carried  ords  of  what  has  been  attempted  and 

out,  however,  by  State  functionaries,  and  accomplished,   and   presenting  a   sum* 

with  all  due  safeguards  against  abuse,  mary  of  results  month  by  month,  and 

the  execution  would  be  transfigured  into  year  by  year,  assist  community  of  effort 

the  likeness  of  a  solemn  sacrifice  on  the  by  showing  each  individual  what  his  fel- 

altar  of  science.  low-workers  in  the  same  field  are  doing. 

Even  with  such  limited  means  as  we  This  prevents  much  waste  of  time  and 
have  at  command,  however,  there  is  intellectual  energy,  which  can  be  more 
every  reason  to  believe  that  medicine  profitably  applied  in  other  directions, 
wilt  continue  to  make  progress.  A  Much  is  justly  expected  from  the  Col- 
more  philosophical  spirit  governs  the  lectivc  Investigation  which  has  within 
mind  and  directs  the  efforts  of  its  prac-  the  last  few  years  been  set  on  foot.  The 
titioners.  There  is  less  bigotry  and  sci-  scheme  is  still  in  its  infancy,  and  is  only 
entific  sectarianism  than  in  days  not  directed  to  one  or  two  common  disor- 
long  gone  by  ;  the  art  of  healing  is  now  dera,  but  it  is  SO  clearly  a  Step  in  the 
eclectic  in  the  best  sense,  and  does  not  right  direction  that  it  cannot  fail  to  ex- 
scruple  to  borrow  useful  hints  from  any  pand  itself  so  as  to  embrace  the  whole 
source,  however  heretical.     Like  Mo-  field  of  diseases. 

lifire,  the  medicine  of  to-day  "  prend  son        It  does  not  seem  rash,  therefore,  lo 

bien  oil  il  le  trouve."     Its  aim,  too,  is  anticipate    that  medicine  will    in    the 

more  definite  and  individual  than  it  used  future  progress   at  once  more  rapidly 

to  be.     We  think  less  of  framing  sys-  and  more  surely  than  it  has  done  in  the 

tems  which  are,  as  it  were,  the  algebrai-  past.     The  present  condition  of  the  sci- 

cal    formulae  of  disease,  and    more   of  ence,  the  precision  of  our  diagnosis,  the 

working  out  to  a  correct  solution   the  abundance  and  efficacy  of  the  thera- 

particular  problem   before  us.     Hence  peutical  resources  at  our  disposal,  our 

the  tendency  to  specialization,  both  in  knowledge  of  the  cause,  and  power  of 

research  and  in  practice,  which  is  one  forecasting  the  issue  in  many  diseases, 

of  the  most  powerful  elements  in  the  would  appear  miraculous  to  Hippocrates 

progress  which  medicine  is  making.  or  Galen,  and  wonderful  to  Harvey,  or 

1  he  enlightened  humility  of  intellect  even  Edward  Jenner.     How  far  the  art 

which   prefers  patient  interrogation  of  of  healing  will  progress  is  a  question 

nature  to  the  formation  of  brilliant  the-  which   lies  beyond  my  scope.     There 

ones ;  the  careful  assay  of  all  facts  in  are  certain  limits   which   it  can  never 

the  crucible  of  experiment,  and  the  use  hope    to    overpass,    but    within    these 

of  the  comparative  method  whereby  the  bounds  it  will  continue  to  advance  in- 

diseases  of  other  animals,  and  even  of  definitely.     Much  of  the  traditional  ob- 

plants,  are  made  to  throw  light  on  those  loquy  with  which  medicine  is  still  some- 

of  man,  combine  to  make  up  a  tone  of  times  assailed  is  founded  on  a  mJscon- 

thought  in  the  medical  world  which  is  ception  of  its  true  aim  and  function, 

full  of  promise   for  the   future.     An-  More  is  asked  of  it  than  of  any  other 

other  featureof  scientific  research  in  the  art  or  science.     Prolongation  of  life  be- 

present  day  is  what  may  be  called  the  yond  the  patriarchal  term  ;  the  extirpa- 

band-work  which  modern  facilities  for  tiun  of  all  disease  ;  the  immediate  cure 

rapid  communication  have  made  possi-  of  all  injuries  ;  and  the  abolition  of  pain 
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are  Binong  the  modest  demands  made  on  The  art  must  not  be  judged  solely,  or 

medicine  ;  and  all  this  is  to  be  done  by  perhaps  chiefly,  by  crude  statistics  of 

the  vave  of  a  magician's  wand,  so  to  recoveries  and  deaths.     Even   if  it  be 

speak,  vithout  any  regard   for  the   in-  conceded  that  the  former  are  largely  the 

exorable  laws  of  nature.     People  have  work  of  nature,  the  veriest  sceptic  who 

long  ceased  to  sneer  at  chemists  for  their  has  ever  been  ill  himself  oi  witnessed 

inability  to   transmute  base  metal  into  sickness   in    others,  must   confess    that 

gold,  and  engineers  would  not  be  ex-  the  physician  can  allay  pain,  wnrd  off 

pected   to   move   Ireland,   say,   to  the  danger,  soothe  apprehension  and  infuse 

North  Pole  ;   but  doctors  are  still  re-  hope.     Even  when  the  issue  is  fatal,  is 

viled  because  they  cannot  enable  a  glut-  it  to  be  counted  as  nothing  that  death, 

ton  to  outrage  all  the  laws  of  digestion  although  victorious,  has  been  disanned 

with  impunity,  or  create  anew  an  organ  of  its  sting  of  physical  anguish  ?   It  may 

destroyed  by  disease.    Medicine  has  the  be    boldly   asserted    that    if   medicine 

threefold  function  of  curing,  preventing,  never  wrested  a  single  life  from  an  un- 

and  alleviating  human  sufiering.     As  re-  timely  grave,  it  would  still  deserve  su- 

gards  the  first,  we.  have  made  compara-  premely  well  of  humanity  for  its  power 

tivcly  little  headway ;  but  if  we  do  not  of  relieving  pain.     In  nothing  is  the 

cure  more,  we,  at  any  rate,  kill  less,  progressive  character  of  the  healing  art 

and  that  of  itself  is  a  good  deal.    I  con-  more  conspicuous  than  in  the  constant 

fess  I  do  not  share  Professor  Huxley's  additions  which  are  made  to  our  means 

expectation,  that  a  remedy  for  neatly  all  of  dealing  with  troublesome  symptoms, 

forms  of  disease  will  sooner  or  later  be  which  even  if  they  do  not  threaten  life, 

found  in  drugs.    This  hope  seems  to  me  make  it  miserable  and  perhaps  useless, 

not  only  baseless  in  itself,  but  likely  to  If  it  be  the  destiny  of  mankind  to  have 

prove  a  will-o'-the-wisp  to  investigators,  disease  always  going  about  among  them. 

Means  of  prevention  should  be  sought  seeking  whom  it  may  devour,  it  is  still 

for  rather  than  specific  antidotes,  which  much  that  more  and  better  safeguards 

have  seldom  been  discovered  except  by  should  be  found  against  it,  that  its  rav- 

accident,  and   which  often  fail   in  the  ages  should  be  lessened,  and  that  our 

time  of  need.     Much  pregress  has  al-  life  into   which,  brief  as  it  is,  such  an 

ready  been  made  in  the  prevention  of  amount  of  suffering  may  be  compressed, 

disease,  and  it  cannot  be  doubted  that  should  be  rendered  less  and  less  subject 

in  this  direction  lies  the  way  for  medi-  to  pain,  and  freer  from  bodily  discom- 

cine  to  follow  if  it  is  to  be  truly  progres-  fort.     On   this  ground  alone  medicine 

sivc.     Apart,  however,  from  either  cure  may  well  take  its  stand  as  a  progressive 

or  prevention,  there  is  a  vast  field  for  science. — Fortnightly  Review, 
the  power  of  medicine  to  display  itself. 
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India  is  gradually  ceasing  to  be  a  pire,  and  their  responsibilities  to  so  many 
word  of  vague  meaning  in  England,  and  rich,  and,  above  all  things,  loyal  oS- 
the  general  British  public  is  beginning  shoots,  has  its  most  striking  portion  de- 
partially  to  realize  what  our  vast  depen-  voted  to  India,  and  has  gathered  in  its 
dency  really  is.  Wc  have  lately  had  embrace  not  only  the  products  of  the 
Indian  draperies  in  fashion  in  English  Peninsula,  but  has  collected  representa- 
drawing-rooms  ;  Indian  villages  have  lives,  living  or  in  efHgy,  of  most  of  its 
been  established  for  exhibition  in  Lon-  peoples,  trades,  and  professions, 
don  ;  and  even  Indian  candidates  have  All  this  has  produced  a  certain  famil- 
appeared  before  English  constituencies,  iariiy  with  the  names,  customs,  and 
Last  of  all,  the  great  and  marvellously  differences  of  the  conglomerate  of  East- 
interesting  central  Imperial  exhibition,  em  races,  whose  destinies  are  disposed 
which  is  now  introducing  to  each  other  of  in  the  English  Parliament,  and  who 
the  various  inhabitants  of  Britain's  em-  look  for  sympathy  and  intelligent  guid- 
pire,  and  opening  the  eyes  of  men  of  the  ance  to  the  English  people- 
parent  stock  to  the  extent  of  that  em-  Still,  the  knowledge  that  most  people 
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have  is  very  indistinct.     Even  in  India  the  lude  type  to  the  moie  artistic  ;  and 

itself,  the  officials  are  necessarily  much  the  influence  of  the  contact  of  various 

localized,  and  comprehensive  views  of  nations,  with  their  religions,   sciences, 

Indian  subjects  are  uncommon.     Every  and  customs,  is  distinguished  in  forms 

point,  therefore,  from  which  an  illumi-  of  ornament  and  employment  of  mate- 

nating  ray  is  thrown  on  the  vast  whole,  rial. 

is  worth  careful  examination,  and  no  The  scale  of  gradual  development  of 
apology  is  needed  for  directing  attention  arms  marked  by  Lucretius,  is  sliU  to  be 
to  one  very  clear  side-light,  and  trying  found  nearly  complete  in  India — 
to  show  how  far  it  bears  on  a  great  and  ,.  Armaandquatnanus.ungueadenMsquefuwe 
imporlant  study.  Ev  lapidei  et  item  Bylvanim  fragmina,  rami 
Since  the  primeval  days,  when  the  Et  flaannie.  aique  igoes  postquam  sunt  cog- 
great  Peninsula  was  peopled  by  the  de-  "''*  pf'i»»"n. 

«:„<I.„U  of  the  .umvo,.  .( .he  FJood,  ^S L*  ^^^'.T^Tc'oX.'i.^.- 
spreading  slowly  down  from  the  cradle 

of  the  race  in  its  extreme  northwest  From  the  plain  club,  sole  weapon  of  the 
frontier,  India  has  been  overswept  by  primitive  Toda  herdsman  of  the  Nil- 
tide  after  tide  of  civil  and  religious  in-  gitta,  to  the  elaborately  ornamented  and 
vasion  and  conquest,  and  each  tide,  as  highly  tempered  iulwar  of  the  great 
it  flowed  and  ebbed,  has  left  scattered  Rajah,  we  may  still  trace  every  step  of 
and  sometimes  broken  traces  of  its  pres-  progress,  and  maik  every  characteristic 
ence  ;  while  every  local  eddy  and  whirl-  of  tribes  and  nations,  from  primeval  man 
pool  has  mixed  these  traces,  in  some  to  advanced  civilization, 
places  so  as  to  be  almost  undistinguish-  It  is  much  to  be  regretted  that  no 
able,  besides  forming  new  and  strange  complete  study  of  Indian  arms  and  armor 
features  of  its  own.  has  ever  been  made  on  the  same  lines  as 
Historians,  ethnologists,  geographers  Meyrick's  well-known  work  on  the  arms 
have  groped  among  these  traces,  and  of  Europe.  A  classified  account  of  all 
studied  them  carefully  and  ctitically.  the  various  weapons  of  the  Peninsula 
Buildings,  coins,  codes  of  laws,  customs,  would  open  the  eyes  of  many  to  the 
have  all  yielded  their  store  of  records  of  peculiarities  of  the  vast  number  of  dis- 
the  past,  and  have  each  corrected  or  cor-  linct  races  which  are  still  comprised  in 
roborated  the  story  told  by  the  others.  our  Indian  empire — races  with  histories 
But  there  is  one  class  of  record  which  and  folk-lore  of  their  own,  much  of  which 
marks  the  spread  of  races,  the  establish-  is  gradually  fading  away,  and  will  soon 
tnent  of  empires,  the  struggles  of  man  be  lost,  before  advancing  European 
with  his  fellow-man  and  with  the  powers  education  and  influence.  India  has, 
of  nature,  which  has  not  received  all  the  more  than  any  part  of  the  world,  had 
attention  it  merits,  and  which  is  among  every  stage  of  its  history  marked  by  war 
those  which  are  least  distinct  and  most  and  conquest.  From  tha  mythic  wars 
reliable.  The  arms,  offensive  and  de-  of  the  Maha  Bharata,  the  struggles  bc- 
fensive,  which  have  been  carried  by  war-  tween  the  Kauravas  and  Pandavas,  down 
like  populations,  surging  overvastcoun-  to  the  historical  struggles  of  our  own 
tries,  and  overwhelming  old  kingdoms  time,  every  movement  has  been  chron- 
and  communities,  are  full  of  individual-  icled  in  blood.  It  is  only  since  the 
itr  and  character,  as  are  those  of  more  strong  hand  of  English  administration 
primitive  peoples,  which  bad  to  combine  has  been  laid  on  the  land  that  the  hus- 
the  necessities  of  war  with  those  of  the  bandman  no  longer  follows  the  plough 
chase,  and  whose  sword  was  as  often  re-  with  his  targe  on  his  back  and  his  blade 
quired  to  clear  a  path  through  a  prime-  by  his  side  ;  is  no  longer  constantly 
val  forest  aa  to  encounter  a  human  foe.  liable  to  have  his  peaceful  labor  inter- 
Weapons  of  some  sort  are  the  first  rupted  by  the  cry  to  arms  to  repulse 
necessity  of  man  ;  and  no  other  articles  raiding  freebooters  or  hostile  armies, 
demand  such  a  variety  of  materials  for  and  that  the  natives  are  beginning,  with 
their  construction,  none  give  greater  disuse,  to  forget  the  use  of  shield,  sword, 
facilities  for  the  exercise  of  art  in  their  and  spear. 

decoration.     As  civilization  and  art  de-  There  is  a  vast  held  of  inquiry  open, 

velop,  there  is  a  gradual  change  from  which  we  believe  has  bees  untouched  by 
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any  one  but  Mr.  Egerton,  to  whom  we  fore  the  Christian  era,  were  probably,  in 

are  indebted  for  a  smalt  but  most  valu-  the  first  instance,  Recorded  in  the  lays 

able  work  on  the  subject,  published  in  of  a  number  of  bards  ;  but  the  whole 

1880.     As  he  says —  work  is  said  to  have  been  arranged  by 

"  The  present  time  Is  favorable  for  ihe  ex-  ont  Brahman  sage,  known  by  the  name 

aminaiion  of  the  national  and  private  eoilec-  of  Vyasa.     In  it  we  have  numberlcBS  al- 

tions  o(  Indian  arms  in  Ihis  country,  as  ihey  lusions   to   the  arms  and  equipment  of 

an    noi   likely   to  receive  many  new  addi-  jts    heroes.     Rajahs    in    golden    mail, 

tions.     1  he  use  of  many  or  ibe  iTeapons  has  _  »__         .i_.ji.. 

becoo.obsolcw»iihiriihipreMni8,iiir.iloo;  ™""  »'  W"  elephinlj  «nd  chariots, 

the  great  military  despotisms  of  India  have  horsemen  and  footmen  in  vastnumbers, 

crumbled  to  pieces  ;    those   that   remain    are  take  part  in  its  contests.      The   prowess 

gradually  adopling  European  arms,  and  with  of  individuals  wilh   particular  weapons 

l;^C:rw^^.;l'l=«,*4',^."S  "  r""""  •  ■;'  '1'  ",•;"'■'? ",',  'I" 

or  has  alK^ether  passed  away.     Alter  the  Sikh  and   customs,  though  told    with    all   the 

wars,  and  agaJQ  after  Ihe  Mutiny  of  1357.  a  exaggeration  of  Eastern  lomance,  is  so 

general  disarmament  look  place,  many  ol  the  circumstantial    in    many   Ways,    that   we 

old  nrmanes  were  broken  up,  and  many  curious  ^^^y   j^^^^    [^  j  have   a  reasonable 

old  weapons  deslroyed  and  sold  as  old  metal.  .  ;  ,  .,        ,  .  ,  .  .  .  Y- 

'  picture  of  the  old-world  wamor  and  his 

No  one  can  have  been  present  at  a  armament.     The  bow.   common   to  all 

representative  native  gathering  of  any  nations,  plays  a  large  part  in  the  story, 

kind  without  being  struck  by  the  num-  and  we  have  the  familiar  tale  of  the  bow, 

berless  types  of  arms  which  even  now  which  only  the  heaven-gifted  prince  can 

are  to  be  seen.  The  imperial  assemblage  bend,  and  the  impossible  mark,  which 

at  Delhi  probably  brought  as  many  to-  he  alone  can  hit.     Clubs,  swords,  jave- 

gether  as  are  ever  hkely  to  be  again  col-  lins,  spears,  and  bucklers,  are  also  com- 

lected,  but  this  was  an  exceptional  occa-  mon  to  the  heroes  of  the  Maha  Bharata, 

sion.     The  yearly  festivals  at  the  capi-  with  those  of  the  epics  of  other  peoples- 

tals  of  Mohammedan  and  Hindu  States  But  there  is  one  distinctive  weapon,  the 

are,  however,  as  sufficiently  stimulating  chakra  or  quoit,  which  we  do  not  recog- 

to  incjuiry ;  and  the  European  visitor  nize  as  an  old    acquaintance,    except, 

who  has  watched  the  motley  and  pictur-  may  be,  as  the  thunderbolt  of  Jove, 

esque  processions  during  the  Mohurnim  Arjuna,  the  Pandava  prince,  is  exhibited 

and   the  Dussera,   at,   say,  Hyderabad  as    whirling  his   sharp-edged  quoit  or 

and  Mysore,  with  the  warlike  games  and  cAakra   at  whatever   object    he    would, 

exercises  which  form  part  of  the  festival,  and  never  missing  his  mark;  and  this 

has  been  able  to  see  the  past  histories  of  weapon   has  descended    unchanged  to 

the  countries  unrolled  before  him,  and  our  own   day,  when   the   Alkali  Sikhs 

has  seen  weapons  and  instruments  which  still  wear  the  cHakram   their  turbans, 

are  wreathed  about  with  old  legend  and  and  still  pride  themselves  on  their  skill 

wild  religious  superstition.  in  throwing  it. 

After  all,    we  must   remember   that        The  second  great  Sanscrit  epic,  the 

the  arms,  which  we  may  see  in  the  pos-  Ramayana,  belongs  to  a  later  date,  and 

session  of  the  natives  of  India  to-day,  its  action  is  laid  about  looo  B-c.     Again 

or  in  the  collections  in  England  and  the  much  of  the  interest  of  the  story  hinges 

Conlinent,  are  all  comparatively  mod-  on  marvellous  weapons.     It  commenccB 

ern,  and  that  very  few  date  back  more  with  the  festival  of  the  Swayamvara  (or 

than  two  or  three  hundred  years.  What  marriage  festival)  of   Sita,    the   lovely 

records  have  we  of  the  arms  which  were  daughter  of  a  great  Rajah  who  reigned 

used  in   prehistoric  days,  in  the  early  eastward  of  Ayodhya,  the  modem  Oude. 

days  of  the  Christian   era,  and  in  that  He  possessed  a  huge  bow,  which  Siva 

period  which  we  call  the  middle  ages  ?  had  used,  and  which  was  retained  as  a 

The  Maha  Bharata,  Iheearliest  Hindu  mark  of  sovereignty.     Sita  was  to  be 

epic  poem,  written  in  Sanscrit,  tells  of  given  in  marriage  to  the  princely  suitor 

a  great  war  between  the  Pandavas  and  who  could  bend  it. 
Ihe  Kauravas,  as  the  "  Iliad  "  tells  of 

a  war  between  Greece  and  Troy.     Its       ^°^    ■    "  u'    '' *"  ll'I  .  „.-,. 
,  .  ,  ,        ,  I      A  ■        ...    wben  any  asked  a  maid. 

events,  which  are  referred  by  General       of  noble  house,  fkir  and  desirable, 
Cunningham  to  the  fifteenth  century  be-        He  must  make  good  his  skill  in  martial  arts 
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Against  all  suitor*  who  should  challeoge  It ;  The  representations  of  Parasurama 
Nor  n.u,i  the  custom  brwlcltMlflotkings.-  g^ow  him  With  an  axe  in  his  hand,  of 
Not  a  Rajah  of  the  many  who  made  the  pattern  common  on  the  Malabar 
the  essay  could  even  lift  it  from  the  coast — a  small  crescent- shaped  blade, 
ground  till  Rama  came,  the  son  of  the  with  a  plain  wooden  haft.  In  the  south- 
Maharajah  of  Ayodhya,  who  not  only  west  of  India  this  deity  is  known  as  the 
took  up  and  bent  the  bow,  but  seized  it  power  that  raised  Travancore  from  the 
in  such  a  powerful  grasp,  that  he  broke  waters,  and  is  specially  worshipped  ac- 
it,  and  of  course  became  the  husband  of  cordingly. 

the  fair  princess.  The  long  story  pro-  We  hare  said  that  the  scenes  of  the 
ceeds  through  all  the  adventures  of  Ramayana,  with  the  weapons  of  the 
Rama  and  Sita  in  exile  in  the  jungles  ;  combatants,  are  found  often  portrayed 
in  the  abduction  of  Sita  by  Ravana,  the  in  Hindu  sculpture.  But  we  find  in  the 
monarch  of  Lanka  (the  modern  Ceylon) ;  still  more  ancient  remains  of  the  first 
the  wars  with  Ravana,  in  which  Hanu-  centuries  of  our  era,  at  Sanchi  and  else* 
man,  the  monkey-god,  plays  a  distin-  where,  most  careful  representations  of 
guished  part ;  and  the  final  united  reign  armed  men,  and  the  operations  of  a  siege 
at  Ayodhya  of  Rama  and  Sita.  The  are  depicted,  undertaken  probably,  as 
incidents  of  the  Ramayana  arc  con-  General  Cunningham  thinks,  to  recover 
stautly  repeated  in  the  bas-reliefs  on  possession  of  some  holy  relic  ;  and  we 
Hindu  architecture,  and  every  variety  of  are  called  upon  to  remark  how  closely 
weapon,  in  the  actual  forms  which  exist  the  tale  told  by  these  sculptures  coin- 
to-day,  are  portrayed  as  being  common-  cidcs  with  the  descriptions  by  Greek  his- 
ly  used  by  the  heroes  of  the  tale.  Par-  torians  of  the  armies  of  Hindostan,  Irk 
ticularly  in  the  conventional  representa-  the  later,  but  still  ancient  sculptures, 
tton  of  the  giant  monarch  Ravana,  he  is  ranging  in  antiquity  from  the  Amravati 
shown  with  twenty  arms,  and  in  each  Tope,  the  hill-caves  of  Orissa,  the  caves 
hand  a  different  weapon.  The  Hindus  of  Ajunta,  down  to  the  Jain  sculptures 
have  found  that  Rama  was  not  only  of  the  twelfth  century,  and  the  still  more 
the  great  and  beneficent  monarch  of  recent  Marwari  rock -carvings,  we  have 
Ayodhya,  but  also  recognize  in  him  an  very  clear  representations  of  arms,  many 
incarnation  of  Vishnu,  Rama  Chandra,  of  which  are  familiar  to  us  at  the  present 
and  add  to  the  marvels  of  the  story  of  day. 

the  broken  bow  of  Siva.  The  meeting  Curious  and  interesting  particulars  of 
is  described  between  Rama  Chandra  and  the  actual  construction  of  legendary 
Parasurama,  who  was  himself  an  avatar  weapons  are  found  in  some  of  theVedas 
of  the  deity  in  which  the  latter  says  that  and  the  commentaries  on  the  ancient 
he  has  heard  that  Rama  Chandra  has  writings.  The  bows  varied  in  length 
broken  Siva's  bow,  and  challenges  him  from  the  length  of  a  man's  arm  to  4 
to  bend  another  bow  :  "  the  bow  which  cubits  or  6  feet,  of  which  the  latter 
I  nowoffer  to  you  is  Vishnu's."  Rama  dimension  was  considered  the  best. 
Chandra  is  victor  in  this  trial  also,  and  They  were  made  of  metal,  horn,  or 
bends  and  strings  the  bow,  thus  proving  wood;  but  the  best  bows  were  con- 
that  he  also  is  divine.  structed  from  the  bamboo,  cut  at  the 
As  we  pass  the  name  Parasurama,  we  end  of  the  autumn.  The  arrows  also 
note  again  the  connection  of  a  weapon,  varied  in  length  from  3  feet  to  5  or  6. 
Parasurama,  Rama  with  the  axe  (^ara^u)  They  were  tipped  with  steel  points  vari- 
is  an  avatar  of  Vishnu,  in  which  the  in-  ously  shaped,  needle  or  lance  pointed, 
camate  deity  is  represented  armed  with  semicircular,  dentiform,  double-edged 
an  axe-  This  iacamation  of  Vishnu  was  or  jagged  like  a  saw  ;  and  these  forms 
undertaken  by  the  deity  to  exterminate  of  points  are  to-day  to  be  found  on  the 
the  Kshattriya,  or  warrior  caste,  which  arrows  of  many  of  the  aboriginal  tribes 
had  tried  to  assert  its  supremacy  over  of  India,  The  shafts  were  greased  or 
the  Brahmanical  or  priestly  caste.  This  anointed  to  facilitate  their  flight ;  but 
myth  has  been  taken  by  some  to  refer  they  never  appear  to  have  been  poisoned, 
to  the  legendary  invasion  of  India  from  Some  were  altogether  made  of  iron,  and 
Egypt,undeitheleadershipofSesostrisor  it  is  perhaps  those  to  which  Curtiua  al> 
Parusram,  the  leader  with  the  battle-axe.  ludes  when  be  says  that  some  of  the 
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Indian  archers  shol  with  arrows  which 
were  too  heavy  to  be  very  manageable. 
One  characteristic  of  the  archery  of  the 
ancient  Hindus  seems  to  have  been 
peculiar  to  them  alone,  which  consisted 
in  shooting  a  number  of  arrows  at  once, 
from  (our  to  nine  at  a  time. 

The  swords  were,  as  in  later  days,  of 
various  shapes  and  sizes,  and  many 
localities  were  credited  with  producing 
the  best  blades.  Those  of  Bengal  and 
Behar  were  praiied  as  tough  and  capable 
of  taking  a  fine  edge.  The  sword  con- 
sidered in  the  Veda  of  the  best  size  must 
have  been  a  two-handed  weapon,  as  it 
was  fifty  fingers  long,  with  a  hilt  guarded 
by  an  iron  netting,  probably  resembling 
the  modern /ato,  or  the  long  kanda  of 
the  Rajput.  There  does  not  appear  to 
have  been  any  special  distribution  of 
weapons  to  combatants  of  different 
ranlcs,  though  bows  and  arrows,  maces, 
javelins,  swords,  and  shields  seem  to 
have  been  the  principal  arms  of  the' 
chiefs,  who  went  to  battle  mounted  on 
chariots,  whilst  their  followers  carried 
in  addition  spears  and  axes  of  various 
forms,  and  other  missiles  of  different 
kinds. 

Not  must  it  be  considered  that  be- 
cause they  were  unsuccessful  in  their 
contests  with  foreign  invaders,  the  in- 
feriority of  the  ancient  Hindus  arose 
from  a  want  of  careful  cultivation  of 
the  theory  of  the  art  of  war.  The  com- 
position of  the  army  is  carefully  laid 
down,  from  the  small  primary  unit,  con- 
sisting of  one  elephant,  one  chariot, 
three  horse  and  five  foot  soldiers,  to  the 
successive  combinations  of  the  same  into 
larger  bodies,  increasing  in  size.  Tac- 
tics were  not  omitted.  The  formation 
of  an  army  into  centre  and  wings,  with 
a  reserve,  was  known  and  taught.  The 
use  of  advanced  and  rear  guards,  scouts, 
and  flanking  parties,  the  employment  of 
the  different  arms  in  the  ground  best 
suited  to  the  action  of  each,  and  the  best 
formations  for  camp  and  battle  array, 
were  laid  down  in  the  ancient  writings 
as  clearly  and  emphatically  as  in  the 
soundest  modern  treatises  on  the  mili- 
tary art.  Stoies  of  food  and  fuel  were 
to  be  collected,  and  last,  not  least, 
skilled  medical  attendance  was  to  be 
provided  for  the  sick  and  wounded  ; 
and  the  host  of  armed  men  was  ordered 
to  be  guided  in  all  its  actions  by  the 


August, 

"strict  rules  of  self-denial,  liberality, 
and  religion." 

Before  leaving  the  prehistoric  times, 
it  is  interesting  to  trace  the  relationship 
between  the  hordes  which  spread  east 
and  west  from  the  common  cradle  of 
the  race,  in  their  warlike  customs,  and 
particularly  in  their  common  reverence 
for  the  sword-  The  Christian  heroes, 
Charlemagne  and  Arthur,  who  personi- 
fied their  swords  Joy euse  and  Excalibur, 
and  the  Christian  knights,  who  bowed 
before  their  cross-handled  blades,  in- 
herited the  idea  from  a  common  ancestry 
with  the  noble  Rajput,  who  carried  out 
in  solemn  festival  the  Karga  S'hapna, 
the  worship  of  the  sword.  The  banks 
of  the  Oxus  sent  colonizers  equally  to 
the  shores  of  the  Saltic  and  to  the  plains 
of  Hindostan  ;  and  their  descendants  in 
the  gloomy  North,  and  under  ihe  blazing 
sun  of  the  East,  both  maintained  the 
same  thirst  for  glory,  the  same  desire  to 
please  the  fair,  and  the  same  sentiment 
of  romantic  honor  and  chivalry. 

One  of  the  oaths  most  binding  od 
the  Rajput  was  when  he  swore  on  his 
sword,  and  this  form  of  oath  was  equally 
binding  and  equally  practised  among 
chivalrous  European  peoples  of  the  mid- 
dle ages.  When  Bernardo  del  Carpio 
marched  against  Charlemagne — 

"As  through  the  glen  his  spears  did  gleam, 

these  soldiers  from  the  hills, 
They  swelled  his  host,  as  mouatain  slreain 

receives  the  roaring  rills  ; 
They  round  bis  banner  flocked,  in  scorn  of 

haughty  Cbarlemagne. 
And  thus  upon  their  swords  are  sworn  the 

faithful  sons  of  Spain." 

The  Karga  S'hapna  was  one  of  the 
most  imposing  rites  among  the  festivals 
of  the  Rajput,  and  was  carried  out  on 
the  departure  of  the  monsoon,  when  he 
was  again  able  to  indulge  his  warlike 
propensities,  which  had  perforce  been 
in  abeyance  during  the  rains. 

The  particular  sword  whichTwas  wor- 
shipped was  the  double-edged  kkanda. 
This,  after  fasting,  ablution,  and  prayer 
on  the  part  of  the  prince  and  his  house- 
hold, was  removed  from  the  hall  of  arms, 
and  having  received  the  homage  of  the 
Court,  was  carried  in  procession  to  the 
temple  of  Devi,  goddess  of  battle,  and 
placed  by  the  priests,  as  an  emblem  of 
Heri,  the  god  of  battle,  on  the  altar  be- 
fore the  image  of  his  divine  consort. 
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BuffaJoes  were  Mcriliced,  offeriogi  of 
sugar  and  garlands  of  flowers  weremade, 
arms  were  given,  worship  was  paid  to 
the  sword,  and  other  ceremonies  per- 
formed daring  nine  days,  after  which 
the  sword  was  boilie  home  in  state,  the 
warlike  religious  festival  for  the  year 
was  over,  and  the  martial  Rajput  was 
again  able  to  sally  from  his  stronghold 
for  raid  and  foray. 

The  sword  is  recognized,  even'in  our 
own  day,  as  an  oCFeiing  showing  the 
profoundest  homage,  and  the  strictest 
fidelity,  by  the  Indian  custom  of  offer- 
ing the  hilt  to  a  superior,  which  he 
touches  in  appreciation  of  the  implied 
loyalty. 

With  the  Mohammedan  invasions  of 
India,  the  first  important  one  of  which 
was  made  in  a.d.  iooi,  by  Mahmoud  of 
Ghazni,  a  new  period  of  history  begins, 
which  includes  all  the  centuries  up  to 
the  final  collapse  of  the  Mogul  empire 
and  the  establishment  of  British  power. 
The  early  part  of  this  period  seems  to 
be  marked  by  the  introduction  of  artil- 
lery into  India,  some  knowledge  of 
which,  in  its  crudest  and  earliest  forms, 
had  probably  already  been  learned  in 
the  minor  invasions  by  the  Arabs  into 
Sind,  who  came  provided  with  catapults 
and  other  engines,  and  were  successful 
in  sieges  to  an  extent  unknown  before 
to  an  age  which  had  considered  that  loo 
bowmen  in  a  fort  were  a  match  for  lo,- 
ooo  enemies.  Fiery  or  explosive  pro- 
jectiles were  discharged  from  instru- 
ments like  catapults  or  mangonels,  in 
addition  to  the  use  of  battering-rams 
and  balistas,  in  the  aimies  of  the 
Caliphs ;  and  the  knowledge  of  their 
effects,  and  experience  in  their  use, 
were  carried  into  India  by  (he  conquer- 
ing Mohammedan  forces,  which  were 
led  against  the  monarchs  of  the  States 
cast  of  the  Indus.  The  use  of  these 
new  and  formidable  engines  must  have 
carried  despair  into  the  hearts  of  the  de- 
fenders of  the  old  fortresses,  which  had 
been  so  impregnable  against  the  vast 
hosts  formerly  arrayed  against  them. 

"  MlB  Rerce  beteaguercrs  pour 
Engines  ot  havoc  in,  unknown  before. 
And  horrible  as  new  ;— javelins  that  fly, 
Enwreathed  with  smolf;  flames,  tlirough   the 

dark  sky  ; 
And    red-liot  e1ob«$,  that,  opening  as  they 

Discharge,  as  from  a  kindled  oaphiba-fonDt, 


Showers  of  consuming  fire  o'er  all  below  ; 

Looking,  as  through  tta'  Illumined  nighttheygo. 

Like  those  wild  birds  that  by  the  Magians  oft. 

At  festivals  of  Sre,  nere  sent  alolt 

Into  the  air,  with  blazing  fagots  tied 

To  their  huge  wings,  scaxierlng  combustion 

wide. 
An  night  the  groans  of  wretches  who  expire 
In  agony,  beneath  these  darts  of  lire, 
Ring  through  the  city." 

The  prominent  part  which  artUlery 
should  take  in  war,  was  early  under- 
stood by  the  Mogul  emperors,  who  col- 
lected and  organized  masses  of  guns  of 
different  calibres,  from  the  heaviest  ord- 
nance to  the  light  camel-piece  ;  and 
even  the  latest  developments  of  the  mod- 
ern science  of  artillery,  on  which  we  so 
much  pride  ourselves  in  the  oincteenth 
century,  seem  to  have  been  anticipated 
in  these  distant  days.  The  breech-load- 
ing gun,  the  gun  which  is  conveyed  from 
place  to  place  in  various  portions  and 
can  be  fitted  together  for  action,  were 
known  to  and  used  by  Akbar ;  and  he 
must  also  have  realized  the  value  of  the 
concentrated  fire  of  artillery,  if  it  is 
true,  as  we  are  told,  that  he  united  to- 
gether a  large  number  of  pieces  and  ar- 
ranged that  they  could  be  discharged  by 
one  match. 

Some  enormous  pieces  of  artillery  are 
chronicled  as  having  been  constructed 
in  various  States  of  India,  rivalling  the 
monster  guns  of  the  same  period  which 
remain  as  relics  in  the  old  fortresses 
of  the  United  Kingdom.  Mons  Meg, 
which  peers  grimly  over  the  castled  rock 
of  Edinburgh,  is  only  about  thirteen  feet 
long,  with  a  calibre  of  twenty  inches  ; 
while,  beside  many  other,  no  doubt  well- 
known,  guns  in  India,  the  great  gun  long 
preserved  at  Bijapur,  which  had  been 
used  by  Aurungzebe  at  the  capture  of 
the  place,  had  a  calibre  of  twenty-eight 
inches  ;  and  there  is  an  old  gun  lying  on 
a  cavalier  in  a  ruined  and  forgotten  fort 
at  Sacripatna  in  Mysore,  whose  length 
is  nearly  eighteen  feet,  with  a  calibre  of 
ten  inches.* 

*  Since  the  above  has  been  in  type,  •  letter 
has  been  received  from  Mandalay,  noting  that, 
out  of  about  n»a  piecesof  artillery  lately  taken 
in  that  town,  some  are  very  curious  and  valu- 
able bronze  and  brass  guns.  Many  of  them  are 
long  guns  of  great  weight  of  the  sixteenth  and 
■eventeenth  centuries,  and  are  of  Portuguese 
or  Spanish  manufacture.  Some  are  quaint 
pieces,  shaped  like  dragons,  and  must  have 
been  allotted  to  particular  regiments  or  to  dis- 
tinguished people, 
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How  the  science  of  aitillery  and  the  these  lifEht,  fawn-colored,  deer-like  cat- 
power  of  using  masses  of  that  arm  grew  tie.  Alas  that  the  great  breeding  estab- 
and  flourished  in  purely  Dative  Statea  lishment  at  Hunsur,  which  mainly  pro- 
down  to  the  most  recent  times  is  known  duced  them,  and  which  had  been  main- 
to  all  who  remember  how  stanchly  the  tained  with  every  care  through  the  vicis- 
Sikhs  fought  their  guns  at  Moodkee,  situdes  of  the  Mysor^  State,  and  under 
Ferozeshahar,  Sobraon,  Chillianwallah,  the  British  tutelage  of  the  country  for 
and  Guzerat,  when  our  best  sepoy  bat-  so  long,  was  abolished  as  an  unnecessary 
talions  reeled  back  discomfited,  and  even  expense  by  a  well-known  Liberal  slates- 
the  British  regiments  were  staggered  by  man  !  Too  late  it  was  recognized  how 
the  well-directed  and  sustained  dis-  great  was  the  loss,  even  in  our  own  day, 
charge-  for  military  purposes,   of    the    Amrtt 

With  the  possession  of  formidable  ar-  Mahal  bullocks  ;  ajid  the  greatest  efiorts 

tillery,  came   to  the  military   States  a  are  now  being  made,  under  the  able 

knowledge  how  to  employ  that  arm  to  superintendence  of  Colonel  Hay  of  the 

the  best  effect,  and,  both  in  attack  and  Madras  army,  to  re-establish  the  breed 

defence,  the  science  of  fortification  was  in  some  of  its  original  purity  and  value, 

practised    on    the    European   method.  The  arrival  of  the  Portuguese  on  the 

High  walls  and  towers,  perched  upon  western  coasts  of  the  Peninsula  in  the 

rocky  heights,  were  no  longer  considered  end  of  the  fifteenth  century  had  a  very 

the  ne plus  ultra  of  security  ;  nor  was  a  material  influence  on  the  weapons  of 

direct  attack  by  assault  prudent,  or  in-  India.  The  firearms  and  swords  of  Spain 

deed  possible.     Fortresses  were  placed  and    Portugal    had  then  a    European 

in  good  strategical  positions,  surrounded  celebrity,  and  the  natives  eagerly  sought 

by  ditch,  ravelin,  and  all  the  best  cte-  for  them  for  personal  use,  and  also  as 

ments  of  defence  ;    white  sieges   were  patterns    for    their  own  manufacture, 

carried  out  in  a  series  of  approaches,  by  The  gun  with  which  Akbar,  at  the  siege 

which  the  fire  of  the  place  was  gradually  of  Chiior,  shot  the  commander  of  the 

overpowered,    and   a   breach   regularly  enemy's  garrison,  is  said  to  have  been  a 

formed,  before  the  assault  was  given.  European   piece  ;    and   the    sword    of 

It  is  difficult  to  leave  the  subject  of  Sivaji,  the  Mahratta  chief,  was  a  very 

purely  native  artillery  in  India  without  good  Genoese  blade.     Thelongstraight 

a  thought  of  the  marvellously  effective  blades  of  the  gauntlet -handled  swords 

means  of  transpoiting  guns  employed  by  called /a/a  were  frequently  of  Spanish 

some  at  least  of  the  great  States.     Our  manufacture,  and   the  product  of   the 

great  antagonists  Hyder  Ali  and  Tippoo  forges  of  Toledo  found  its  way  to  the 

were  exceptionally  fortunate  in  this  re-  armory  of  the  Indian   Rajah.     Many 

spect,  in  being  able  to  use  the  bullocks  Spanish  barrels  are  found  mounted  on 

of   Mysore,  the  famous  Amnt   Mahal  old  matchlocks,  and  were  much  valued 

cattle.     These   cattle,   whose  breeding  for  their  fine  workmanship  and  accurate 

was  most  carefully  supervised,  furnished  shooting.     The  description    in    "The 

the  draught  animals  for  the  Mysore  ar-  Pirate"     of    the    "beautiful    Spanish 

tillery  ;  and  in  the  days  when  roads  were  barrel  gun,  inlaid  with  gold,  small  in  the 

not,  and  the  great  routes  of  traffic  were  bore,  and  of  immense  length,"  which 

at  best  rough  tracks,  nothing  could  have  was   given    to    Mordaunt    Mertoun   by 

been  more  efficient.     The  unexpected  Cleveland,   and  with  which   the  latter 

celerity  of  Hyder's  movement  on  Bed-  boasts  that  "  he  can  put  a  hundred  swan- 

nore,  and  his  good  fortune,  on  another  shot  through  a  Dutchman's  cap  at  eighty 

occasion,  in  saving  his  artillery,   after  paces,"  and  that "  he  has  hit  a  wild  bull 

his  disastrous  defeat  by  Sir  Eyre  Coote  at  a  hundred  and  fifty  yards,"  is  true 

at  Porto  Novo,  were  entirely  due  to  the  even  now  of  some  of  the  most  cherished 

stanchnesB  and  activity  of  his  gun-bul-  guns  which  are  to  be  seen  in  India, 

locks,  which  moved  his  batteries  at  a  The  settlements  of  the  Dutch  in  the 

quicker  pace  even  than  the  march  of  Indian  islands  did  not  leave  any  special 

his  infantry.  traces  on  the  weapons  of  the  country  ; 

The  European,  who  only  knows  the  and   it  was  not  until  the  French  and 

slow  and  heavy  cattle  of  the  West,  can  English  began  to  establish  their  trading 

hardly  realize  the  value  for  draught  of  stations  in  the   Peninsala,   maintained 
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their  commercial  rights    hy    force   of  weapons    has  almost  ceased,  and  the 

arms,  and  asserted  a  strong  influence  maoufacturc  of  swords,  matchlocks,  dag- 

wherever  they  set  their    feet,   that  a  gers,  &c.,  for  which  msDy  localities  were 

radical  change  in  all  warlike  methods  celebrated  in   times  past,  is  gradually 

was  commenced,  and  European  arms  and  dying  out,  and  soon  nothing  will  be  pro* 

tactics  were  systematically  introduced,  duced  but  articles  required  for  slate  or 

The  French  set  the  example  of  arming  ornamental  purposes.     "  The  old  order 

and  drilling  natives  of  the  country  after  changeth,  yielding  place  to  new  ;"  and 

the  European  model.  the  picturesqueness  of  Indian  war,  the 

Dupleix  was  the  first  to  see  that  native  pride  of  jewelled  sword  and  dagger, 
armies  could  not  stand  before  European  damascened  shield  and  inlaid  match- 
troops  ;  and  he  also  saw  that  the  natives  lock,  will  soon  have  disappeared  before 
of  India  were  quite  capable  of  receiving  the  more  sombre  and  uniform  require- 
European  discipline  and  learning  to  fight  menls  of  modern  battle  array, 
with  European  efRciency.  This  example  In  all  the  many  contests,  great  and 
was  quickly  followed  by  the  English  ;  small,  in  which  England  has  been  en- 
and  in  all  the  great  struggles  for  nearly  gaged  through  the  length  and  breadth 
a  century  and  a  half,  sepoy  battalions,  of  India,  her  troops  have  been  brought 
led  by  European  officers,  and  taught  to  in  contact  with  the  most  variously  armed 
use  their  arms  in  the  European  manner,  tribes  and  nations,  both  as  allies  and 
have  formed  the  major  part  of  the  forces  enemies  ;  and  in  many  galleries,  public 
which  have  shattered  in  succession  every  and  private,  in  Windsor  Castle,  in  the 
Dative  power  from  Cape  Comorin  to  the  great  museums,  and  in  private  collec- 
Himalayas.  As  Professor  Seety  has  tiona,  the  interesting  relics  of  this  con- 
most  truly  pointed  out,  "  England  did  tact  are  now  tobeseen.  Hardly  one  of 
not,  in  the  strict  sense  of  the  word,  the  many  officials,  civil  and  military, 
conquer  India" — India  "has  rather  whom  England  has  sent  forth  to  con- 
conqoered  herself."  quer  and  to  administer  her  great  depen- 

But  the  use  of  European  arms  and  dency,  returns  to  his  native  island  with- 
methods  of  organization  was  not  con-  out  hanging  up  in  his  quiet  home  some 
fined  alone  to  European  powers.  Many  quaint  and  characteristic  weapons,  as 
native  States  saw  their  value,  and  war-  reminiscences  of  the  distant  land  of  his 
like  sovereigns  strove  to  utilize  the  same  exile,  where  he  worked  or  fought, 
methods  ;  but  they  never  had  complete  Every  one  of  these  weapons  tells  its 
success  unless  they  employed  some  own  tale  to  the  instructed  eye ;  and  as 
European  soldier  of  fortune  to  lead  their  in  the  gorgeous  collection  of  the  ex- 
levies.  The  drilled  bodies  of  men  were  viceroy  or  the  great  general  we  can  recall 
incomparably  superior  to  the  old  armies  ;  his  personal  intercourse  with  descend- 
but  the  European  leadership  was  the  ants  of  powerful  dynasties  or  chiefs  of 
point  of  steel  upon  the  spear,  which  great  armies,  so,  in  the  few  simple  arms 
doubled  its  value  and  efficiency.  Ray-  which  are  treasured  by  the  humbler 
mond,  De  BoJgne,  Avitabile,  and  many  official,  we  have  a  silent  memento  of 
others  formed  important  forces,  which,  years  of  work  in  lonely  district  stations, 
when  the  skilled  leadership  was  with-  among  wild  and  primitive  tribes, 
drawn,  remained  still  formidable,  but  The  arms  of  India  may  be  roughly 
were  unable  to  give  security  to  the  States  classified  by  their  style  of  ornamenta- 
Ihey  served.  To-day  almost  all  the  tion.  As  Mr.  Egerton  says,  "  There  is 
States  of  India  which  remain  under  as  great  a  variety  of  art  in  Indian  weap- 
native  rule  maintain  armed  forces,  dif-  ons  as  there  is  in  architecture  ;  and  there 
fering  widely  in  strength  and  efficien-  is  as  strongly  marked  a  line  between 
cy  ;  but  the  military  value  of  each  one  Aryan  and  Turanian  art,  or,  speaking 
is  gauged  entirely  by  the  nearness  of  its  roughly,  between  the  arms  of  the  north 
approximation  to  the  European  model,  and  south  of  India,  as  between  (he  aichi- 
which  all  strive  to  follow.  tecture  of  the  Taj  and  the  temple  of 

The  natural  result  of  this  European-  ChiUumbrum."     It  is  impossible,  how- 

ixing  the  art  of  war  in  India,  and  also  ever,  to  separate  Ayran  and   I'uranian 

of  the  general  disarming  the  population,  arms  with  undeviating  accuracy.     Both 

has  been  that  the  demand  for  the  old  have  borrowed  much  of  their  art  from 
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othersourccs.andinthemanrcampaigns  prized  for  scabbards  in  Persia,  is  made 

which  have  had  their  course  from  noith  from  the  aitificially  roughened  skin  of  a 

to  south,  or  from  south  to  north,  types  donkey's  back,  and  derives  its  name  from 

of  construction  and  otnamenlation  have  the  Persian  word  saghri,  which  means 

been    greatly    mingled.     The    delicate  back.     We  in  England  know  of  shagreen 

tracery  and  floral  patterns  of  the  north  as  rough  skin,  and  the  idea  of  roughness 

of  India  are  frequently  found  in  weap*  has  been  probably  carried  into  the  com- 

ons  in  the  south,  as  are  the  more  mas-  mon  word  chagrin,  which  has  travelled 

sive,  stiffer,  and  sometimes  grotesque  through  French  to  our  daily  use. 

outlines  of  the  south  encountered  in  the  Though,  no  doubt,  most  of  the  best 

north.  swords  worn    in   India  were  Persian, 

Naturally  the  hilts  of  swords  and  dag-  there  are  many  localities  in  the  Peninsula 
gers,  in  their  variety  of  shape,  have  lent  which  have  been  famous  in  their  day  for 
themselves  to  ornamental  purposes  to  a  the  production  of  the  blades  which  fitted 
very  great  extent.  Theswords  worn  by  into  these  gorgeous  mountings,  and  of 
roouarcbs,  or  sent  by  them  as  gifts  to  the  matchlocks  and  line  mail,  which  re- 
other  potentates,have  frequently  merited  ceived  such  careful  ornament.  Many 
the  description  of  Excalibur,  which  was  famous  armorers  have  forged  sword  and 
worthy  to  be  "  stored  in  some  treasure-  spear,  and  some  few  still  remain,  who 
house  of  mighty  kings  " —  show,  principally  nowadays  by  the  fine 
"  For  all  the  haft  twinkled  with  diamond  quality  of  their  boat-spears  and  sMkar- 
sparks ;  knives,  how  well  they  must  have  worked 

Myriads  of  topai  lights  and  jadaih  work  when   their  skill   was    Riven   to    more 

Oi  subtlest  jewellery."  war-like  weapons.  Among  those,  whose 
Plate-mail,  and  shields  also,  and,  in  a  names  have  long  been  well  and  honor- 
minor  degree,  spears,  chakras  (quoits),  ably  known,  Bodiaj  of  Aurungabad  and 
and  the  numberless  quaint  varieties  of  Arnachellam  of  Salem  know  no  supe- 
the  articles  in  the  Indian  warrior's  equip-  riors,  and  still  can  show  how  the  blades 
ment,  have  been  the  field  for  ornamen-  of  the  old  lulwars  were  of  such  fine 
tation  of  every  kind.  quality  and  temper. 

The  methods  of  applying  decoration  Many  of  the  weapons  of  strange  shape 
have  been  many  and  various.  The  fa-  and  character  to  be  found  in  India  de- 
mous  enamel  of  Jaipur,  Koftgari  work,  serve  special  notice  on  account  of  their 
Bidii  work,  Niello  work,  have  all  been  appropriateness  to  the  district  in  which 
employed'  Silver  and  gold  have  been  they  have  originated,  their  historical  as- 
engraved,  chiselled  in  relief  or  repovss^,  sociations,  or  their  individual  peculiarity 
beside  being  used  in  brocade  for  the  lin-  of  shape  and  quality.  The  AwAri,  the 
ings  of  shields  and  the  interior  of  sword-  national  weapon  of  Nepal,  is  about 
hilts.  Brass,  copper,  bronze,  carved  nineteen  inches  in  total  length,  with  an 
wood  have  all  been  utilized  ;  while  the  unguarded  hilt.  Its  blade,  generally 
most  precious  jewels,  with  jade,  jasper,  of  bright  steel,  is  incurved,  heavy  and 
mother-of-pearl,  and  tortoise-shell,  have  widening  toward  the  point.  It  has  more 
all  found  their  place.  Painting  and  the  qualities  of  a  good  billhook  than 
lacquer-work  figure  on  wood  and  hide,  anything  else  ;  and  this,  indeed,  was 
and  leather  sword-belts  and  scabbards  its  original  function,  for  the  Gorkha  re- 
have  been  richly  embossed  and  em-  quired  it  not  only  for  fighting  purposes, 
broidered.  but  also  to  clear  bis  way  through  the 

In  naming  these  materials  and  proc-  jungles  of  the  Terai.  In  his  practised 
esses,  it  is  impossible  to  pass  without  hands,  the  kukri  is  the  handiest  of  tools 
notice  a  most  interesting  and  little  known  and  the  most  formidable  of  weapons, — 
piece  of  etymology  connected  with  one  how  formidable,  those  who  have  been  in 
of  them,  which  is  mentioned  by  Mr.  action  with  the  Goikba  battalions  in  our 
Egerton.*  The  shagreen,  which  is  much  service  can  well  testify. 
Like  the  kukri  of  the  Gorkha,  the  big 

•  It  has  been  pointed  out  to  ihe  wriier  ihai  knife  of  the  Coorg  mountaineer  derived 

:^I^l^°?^t'2V^''t^ll^M^T''2^:'^^'il  i"  shape  from  the  daily  necessities  of 

edition),   tins  piece  ot  etymoloEV — which  we  ,.,    .      v           ■        .           m                     ■ 

failed  to  find  in  m»ny  dieiiooaries  in  common  I'fe  in  dense  jungles.     The  tremendous 

nse—is  correctly  given.  monsoon    rains,    which    break    on   the 
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mountains  of  the  west  coast  of  India,  Mahratta  chief  Sivaji  treacherouslr  slew . 

develop    an    extraordinarily    luxuriant  Alzul  Khan,  the  general  of  the  Moham- 

vegetation  in  the  district,  and  the  in-  medan  monarch  of   Bijapur,   as   is  so 

habitants  found  the  constant  want  of  an  vividly  narrated  by  Colonel  Meadows 

implement  to  open  their  way  through  Taylor  in  "  Tara,"   perhaps  the  moat 

the  thick  underwood  and  clumps   of  charming  of  his  very  charming  Indian 

bamboo.     The  Coorg  knife,  the  ayda  novels.     Sivaji  had  invited  Afzul  Khan 

kaiti,  is  about  the  same  length  as  the  to  a  personal  conference,  in  which  both 

kukrit  also  with  blade  incurved,  but  still  were  to  be  unarmed.     At  the  place  of 

wider  and  heavier.     One  of  its   most  meeting; — 

remarkable  characteristics  is  that  it  has  "  Arzul  Khan  went  forwanl  a  (ew  paces  as 

DO  sheath  ;   but  is  carried,  slung  naked,  Sivaji  came  up.     '  You  are  welcome,   Rajah 

across  the  hips,  through  a  slit  in  ametal  p"*"";  ""'^"'1' ?!"•'  ""  •"".*"  5'/"^'-    '}^ 

X.   I.       T'L     ■-   I.  •         iT  1       .   1                  J  Ibere  be  nodoubl beiweea  US  1   andbesirelcbed 

belt.     The  belt  is  called  a  todunga,  and  j^^t,  his  arm,  in  the  u.ual  manner.    Sivaji 

IB  made  generally  m  either  brass  or  sd-  stooped  to  the  embrace,  and,  a«  the  Khan's 

ver,    of  a  solid  plate  behind,  fastening  arms  were  laid  upou  his  shoulders,  and  he 

in  front  with   massive  and  handsome  was  thus  unprotected,  struck  the  abarp,  deadly, 

chains      A  spike  projects  to  the  rear  '^^^^^ ,^^^^^:tt.Tu:^\^:^. 

from  the  centre  of  this  plate  at  the  back,  dagger,  which  he  had  concealed  in  his  left  hand. 

Thisspike  has  no  apparent  definite  use  ;  Atzul   Khan  reeled  aud  staggered  under  the 

but  it  was  remarked,  at  the  imperial  as-  dcadljt  wounds." 

serablage  at  Delhi,  that  the  Coorg  chiefs,  The  maru  or  madu,  a  parrying  shield, 

who  were  there  in  the  costume  and  wear-  is  very  quaint.     It  consists  of  two  ante- 

ing  the  arms  of  their  native  country,  lope-horns,  armed  at  the  tips  with  small 

were  not  incommoded  by  any  crowd  dagger-like  points,  and  united  at  their 

pressing  on  them  from  behind.  butt-ends,  where  they  are  held  by  the 

The  quoits  still  worn  by  the  Alkali  left  hand  ;  a  small  steel  shield  is  fast- 
Sikhs  have  been  mentioned  above.  They  ened  at  the  same  point,  which  serves 
are  flat  steel  rings,  sharpened  at  the  outer  for  defence,  as  the  armed  horns  are 
edge,  and  sometimes  handsomely  damas-  read^  for  a  blow. 

cened  in  gold.  They  are  worn  encir-  The  straight,  thick,  short  dagger,  with 
cling  s  conical  cap  or  wrapped  in  the  side-guards  for  the  hilt,  and  strength- 
folds  of  the  turban,  or  sometimes  slung  ened  at  the  point  for  piercing  chain- 
upon  the  left  arm.  They  are  thrown  armor,  called  katar,  is  probably  one  of 
with  great  accuracy,  and,  though  not  the  oldest  and  most  characteristic  weap* 
now  used  for  war  purposes,  the  Sikh  ons  of  India.  They  are  often  found 
soldier,  in  his  kusrut  or  display  with  his  profusely  ornamented  and  damascened 
weapons — a  kind  of  assault  at  arms —  In  ko'<1  \  ^^t  the  best  and  finest  arc 
will  cut  in  two  a  gourd  elevated  on  a  those  of  plain  steel,  which,  when  bung 
stick  to  the  height  of  a  man's  head,  at  up  and  struck  with  a  piece  of  metal,  ring 
a  distance  of  fifty  or  sixty  yards.  The  with  a  fine  full  tone  like  a  powerful 
quoit  or  chakra  is  one  of  the  typical  gong. 

weapons  of  Vishnu,  and  it  is  also  the  The  great  gauntlet-handled  sword, 
weapon  with  which  Siva,  in  a  fit  of  jeal-  pata,  with  which  the  professional  sword- 
ousy,  struck  off  th^  head  of  the  child  of  player  performs  the  most  marvellous 
Parvati,  which  he  replaced  with  the  head  feats  of  dexterity  and  skill,  and  which 
of  an  elephant,  thus  forming  the  ele-  was  the  arm  of  the  cavalry  of  the  Great 
phant-beaded  god  Ganesa,  the  Hindu  Mogul ;  the  bicKkwa,  or  scorpion  dag- 
Janus,  and  the  god  of  policy  and  pni-  ger,  which  was  worn  in  the  sleeve  ;  the 
dence.  pesfika&z,  a  mail-piercing  dagger,  which 

The  Alkali  Sikhs  also  wear  on  the  cap  sometimes  had  a  groove  in  the  blade 
the  baghnak  01  waghnak,  the  tiger-claw,  filled  with  small  pearls,  running  back- 
This  is  an  arraDgementof  four  small  and  ward  and  forward  when  it  was  used,  and 
sharp  curved  blades  or  claws,  which  fit  said  to  represent  the  tears  of  the  wounded 
inside  the  fingers,  fixed  to  a  plate  of  steel  — sometimes  a  groove  filled  in  like  man- 
in  the  palm  of  the  hand,  to  which  it  is  ner  with  small  rubies,  which  represented 
fastened  by  rings  at  the  wrist  and  fin-  drops  of  blood  ;  the  gargaz,  or  mace  ; 
gers.     It  was  with  the  bagknak  that  the  the  gupti,  or  sword-stick — all  are  full  of 
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interest  :  but  to  mention  in  detail  all  the  equipment  which  might  not  be  traced  in  that 
■  offensive  weapons,  with  their  histories  ^°']''y  cr-vrd.-.he  Panhiaa  bow  and  arrow. 
,  ,.  .K  '■.-■.  L  (  J  the  iron  club  of  Scythia,  sabres  o[  every  age 
and  peculiarities,  which  may  be  found  and  nation,  lance*  of  every  length  and  descMp- 
in  India,  would  be  nearly  endless.  tion  and  matchlocks  of  every  form  ;  metallic 
The  varieties  of  defensive  armor  are  helmets  of  every  paitero,  simple  deknccs  of 
almost  equally  numerous  and  peculiar,  the  head,  a  steel  bar  descending  diagonally  aa 
TU  AC  ■  _  «  „i:i;.o  ^r  ^L.^  ^r,^  aproiectioniolheface,  defences  of  bars,  scales. 
The  defensive  qualities  of  plate  and  o^^hain-work  descending  behind  or  on  the 
chain  mail  in  all  its  forms,  which  were  shoulders  ;  cuirasses,  suits  of  armor,  or  de- 
known  and  used  in  Western  countries,  tached  pieces  (for  the  arm.  complete  {coals  of 
were  supplemented  in  the  East  by  de-  roai'  in  chain-wotk,  shields,  bucklers,  aitd 
fences  of  many  kinds  and  in  many  qmlted  lackeis,  sabre-proof/ 
materials  ;  but  the  most  useful  was  the  These  were  the  retainers  of  the  Nizam 
heavy  turban,  swathing  the  head  in  alone  ;  and  an  equally  motley  and  vari- 
voluminous  folds,  impervious  to  a  sword-  ously  armed  array  might  probably  have 
cut.  The  Mahratta  horsemen  used  to  been  gathered  in  any  native  Stale. 
defend  their  heads  with  a  turban  bound  Many  of  these  weapons  have  disap- 
nnder  the  chin  with  a  scarf.  This,  dur-  peared,  but  many  still  remain  to  reward 
ing  the  Mahratta  war,  was  a  complete  the  search  of  a  collector.  In  Hyderabad 
puzzle  to  the  English  dragoons,  who  especially,  where  the  Disarming  Act 
strove  in  vain  to  make  any  impression  does  not  apply,  and  where  representa.- 
on  it  with  their  sabres,  till  some  cunning  lives  of  watlike  nations — Arabs,  Rohil- 
old  trooper  hit  upon  the  plan  of  dexter-  las,  Falhans,  and  many  others — are 
ously  pushing  the  turban  aside  with  the  gathered  in  the  retinues  of  the  present 
point  of  the  sword,  and  immedialely  Nizam  and  bis  nobles,  the  variety  of 
bringing  Ihe  edge  to  bear  on  the  then  armament  still  to  be  seen  will  strike 
undefended  skull.  The  quilled  cotton  every  eye.  At  every  comer  the  stately 
armor  also  was  an  almost  sure  defence  oriental  soldier  of  the  last  century  is 
against  lance  or  sword  ;  but  it  was  often  siill  to  be  met,  with  shield  slung  over 
fatal  to  its  wearer  by  accidentally  taking  his  back,  matchlock  in  hand,  and  cum- 
fire  from  the  flash  of  a  pistol  or  the  burn-  ^^r^uW  bristling  with  sword  and  daggers 
inft  match  of  a  matchlock.  It  was  no  of  every  shape  and  form.  At  the  lepc- 
uncommon  thing  to  see  on  an  Indian  tiiions  of  the  old  festivals  the  old  war- 
battle-field  a  wounded  and  disabled  man  cries  are  still  heard  ;  and  the  professional 
writhing  in  agony,  while  bis  cotton  swordsmen  and  athletes  still  show  how 
armor  was  slowly  consuming  him  in  a  deftly  the  most  cumbrous  and  awkward- 
smouldering  fire.  We  have  met  the  talc,  looking  weapons  can  be  wielded  by  the 
told  by  an  English  officer  of  irregular  small  hands  and  sinewy  arms  of  the 
cavalry,  who  was   pursuing   some    Pin-  Eastern  warrior. 

darris,  and  discharged  his  pistol  at  the  The  favorite  sword  for  performing 
nearest  fugitive.  The  ball  had  dropped  feats  is  the  gauntlet-handled /a/d.  The 
out  of  the  barrel  in  his  holster  during  swordsman  will  first  show  the  keenness 
the  gallop  ;  but  either  the  flash  of  the  of  his  weapon,  and  his  command  of  its 
pistol  or  the  burning  wadding  ignited  weight,  by  cutting  in  two  a  leaf  laid  Hat 
the  quilted  armor  of  the  flying  Pindarri,  on  the  outstretched  palm  of  a  friend,  or 
which  the  rapid  movement  of  his  horse  by  cutting  a  cloth  hanging  loose  in  the 
quickly  fanned  into  a  flame.  He  could  air.  He  will  put  one  sword  on  each 
be  tracked  across  the  plain  by  the  line  hand,  and,  so  armed,  springing  from  his 
of  smoke  which  rose  from  his  burning  feet  on  the  bare  ground,  will  throw 
body,  until  he  dropped  insensible  from  somersaults  backward  and  forward,  fol- 
his  horse.  lowing  eacn  movement  with  a  wondrous- 
Colonel  Wilks,  in  his  history  of  ly  complicated  and  simultaneous  gyra- 
Mysore,  describes  the  cavalry  of  the  tion  of  both  swords  round  his  head  and 
Nizam,  which  joined  Lord  Cornwallis  in  body.  He  will  have  the  naked  sword, 
i79r  i —  more  than  five  feet  long,  double-edged, 
sharp-pointed,  and  keen  as  a  razor, 
"  Their  first  appearance  was  novel  and  in-  j^  j^^  f^^^  ^^^^  back  of  his  neck  down 
teresimg.  It  is  probable  thai  do  national  or  .  ,  .  ,  ,  ^,,  „„„■  ,„„  ,  .„  _,.. 
private  collection  of  ancient  armor  In  Europe  >»»  '>ack,  and  Will  again,  from  his  naked 
conuiDs  any  weapon  or  article  o(  personal  feet,    repeat   the    SOmersaultS.     Again, 
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with  sword   and   shield  in  his  hands,  without  notice  and  without  any  care  to 

he  will  leap  headforemost  through  the  remoTe  the  choicest  specimens  for  the 

stretched-out  loop  of  a  lope  held  by  two  study  and  admiration  of  a  succeeding 

men  at  the  height  of  their  heads,  as  a  age.     Id  some  places,  priceless  daggers 

circus-rider  leaps  through  a  paper  hoop,  and  tulwars  were  bought  at  the  price  of 

and  light  safely  on  his  feet.  old  iron  by  native  merchants,  who  broke 

Small  wonder  if  the  gaping  crowd  of  them  up  for  the  sake  of  the  small  quan- 

spectators  applauds  vociferously  ;   that  tity  of  gold  to  be  found  in  the  damascen- 

the  carpet  of  the  plucky  athlete  is  soon  ing. 

corered  with  a  harvest  of  small  change  ;        We  still  require  a  full  and  systematic 

and  that  the  recurring  festivals,  with  treatise  on  a  subject  fraught  with  ex- 

these  profitable  opportunities,  prevent  ceptional  interest  to  all  who  realize  the 

the  knowledge  of  the  old  sword-play  vast  scope  of  the  history  of  England's 

from  dying  out.  connection  with  India  ;  and  when  that 

When  the  Disarming  Act  was  first  put  is   written,  the  arms  of  the  aboriginal 

in  force  in  the  dominions   under  the  tribes,   which  are    scattered    over   the 

direct  sway  of  England,  vast  numbers  Peninsula  in  such  numbers  and  showing 

of  most  interesting  and  valuable  arms  such    distinct    characteristics,  will    be 

were  collected  in  the  armories  of  several  found  also  to  be  full  of  meaning,  and  to 

of  the  great  towns  in  India.     It  is  very  be  scarcely  inferior  in  interest  to  the 

much   to  be  regretted  that,  in    many  more  elaborate  weapons  worn  by  the  sur- 

instances  at  least,  these  armories  were  rounding  peoples  of  a  more  advanced 

broken  up,  and  the  contents  sold  almost  type. — Blaekweod's  Maga%ine, 


GUSTAVE  DOR^. 

BY  C.    B.    HEETKBRKE. 

It  was  a  gala  day  at  Strasburg  in  the  and  the  memory  of  the  whole   affair 

year  1840.     A  statue  of  Gnttenberg  was  seemed  to  have  been  swept  out  of  his 

to  be  erected  in  the  old  Herb  Market,  mind. 

and  a  grand  cortege  representing  the  in-        Not  very  long  after,  however,  it  was 

dustrial  corporation  of  the  city  was  to  proposed,  in  the  school  where  he  and 

parade  the  streets  with  every  demon stra-  bis  brother  had  been  placed,  to  keep  the 

tion  of  public  rejoicing.  f^te  day  of  the  Master,  Professor  Verg- 

Foremost  among  the  guilds  came  that  nette,  in  some  special  manner.  The 
of  the  printers,  in  honor  of  their  illus-  boys  held  council  together,  and  Gustave 
trious  master ;  and  next,  that  of  the  quietly  suggested  that  they  should  re- 
glass -stainers,  Strasburg  enjoying  the  produce  the  f^te  of  Guttenberg.  This 
reputation  of  being  pre  eminent  in  the  was  declared  to  be  a  wild  and  impossible 
art  of  glass-staining ;  then  followed  the  scheme,  but  Gustave  offered  to  take 
coopers,  and  the  gardeners,  and  fourteen  charge  of  the  whole  affair  and  be  respon- 
or  fifteen  chariots  filled  with  important  sible  for  everything.  On  the  appointed 
personages  and  holiday-makers.  Gus-  day  everything  was  in  readiness.  Four 
tave  Doi^,  then  eight  years  old  (having  chariots  drawn  by  some  of  the  school 
been  bom  on  Twelfth  DaVi  1832),  was  boys  were  filled  with  the  representatives 
the  most  rapt  spectator  of  the  f€ie.  The  of  the  four  corporations.  Gustavehim- 
streets  dccoraleid  with  triumphal  arches,  self  was  at  the  head  of  the  glass- stainers, 
the  balconies  with  their  flowers  and  gay  got  up  as  a  medieval  artist,  in  a  Rubens 
colored  draperies,  the  flags  flying,  the  hat  and  paper  ornaments.  His  brother 
bands  playing,  impressed  him  vividly  Ernest  commanded  the  ^painters'  asso- 
aad  deeply.  He  was  everywhere,  and  ciation,  and  Arthur  Kratz  (afterward  a 
saw  everything.  It  was  remarked  that  distinguished  man,  and  Dora's  life-long 
as  soon  as  the  day's  pleasure  was  over,  friend  and  companion),  personified  the 
it  appeared  to  have  become  to  him  a  chief  cooper. 

thing  of  the  past,  he  never  spoke  of  it.        While  marching  round  the  Cathedral 
Niw  Sbbiu,— Vol.  XLIV..  No.  3  la  Ln  ii ;  ,1   ,  V.it.KIVIC 
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Square  they  would  stop  now  and  then  to  ions,  and  no  place  was  so  full  of  enjoy- 

work  at  their  different  trades  :  the  gar-  inent  to  him  as  his  own  studio  and  his 

deners  made  bouquets  and  flung  them  to  own  fireside.     At  nine  years  old,  DorS 

the  crowd  ;  papers  were  issued  from  the  was  sent  to  the  Strasburg  College,  and 

printing  press,  and  Dor£  made  sketches  from  thence  to  the  Lycie  CharlcmagDe 

of  the  people,  and  when  some  one  recog-  in  Paris,  where  his  reputation  for  draw- 

nized  a.  striking  likeness,  it  was  realized  ing  had  already  preceded  him.     Long 

that  he  was  making  real  drawings.  before  his  school  days  were  over  he  had 

They  finally  drew  up  before  the  Fro-  begun  to  illustrate  Balzac,  Rabelais,  and 

fessor's  house,  and  presented  him  with  Eugf^ne  Sue  ;  he  paid  for  his  own  tuition 

their  four  banners.  These  were  perhaps  by   illustrating  comic  journals,  but  it 

the  most  marrellons  of  Dora's  achieve-  never  entered  into  his  head  to  take  les* 

menis,  for  all  the  insignia  upon  them  sons  in  drawing,  and,  although  at  one 

had  been  drawn  from  memory.     The  time  he  half  lived  in  the  galleries  of  the 

printers'  banner  displayed  presses  and  Louvre,  he  was  never  seen  to  copy  the 

papers,  the  coopers'  all  their  old  craft  smallest  work.     He  would  constantly  be 

symbols,  and  on  his  own  he  had  painted  remarked  making  notes  in  a  little  memo- 

the  ancient  lantern  of  the  "  Feintres  randum-book,  but  never  copied  faces  or 

verriers"  in  the  form  of  a  star  with  figures.  In  the  year  1848  M.  Dor^died. 

colored  glass  points,  and  at  its  base  a  leaving  only  a  small  property,  which  was 

well-known  stained-glass  window  of  the  found  barely  sutncient  to  keep  his  widow 

cathedral.     In  giving  these  details  M.  and  three   boys  in   tolerable  comfort. 

ICralz  observes  that  this  was  the  starting-  Gustave  then  set  to  work  to  help  his 

point  of  his  career,  and  that,  of  all  the  mother  with  his  earnings.     She  joined 

precocious  feats  performed  by  youths  him  in  Paris,  and  a  residence  was  chosen 

whose  talents  raised   them   above   the  in  the  Rue  5t.  Dominique.     The  house 

common  level,  never  was  known  such  a  was  already  famous,  having  belonged  to 

prodigy  as  Gustave  Doi^  proved  himself  the  Due  de  St.  Simon.     It  was  spacious 

to  be  when  quite  a  little  child,  planning  and  comfortable,   but  for   many  years 

and  successfully   carrying  out  such  a  Gustave  only  occupied  a  very    small 

marvellous  imitation  of  the  f£te  of  Gut-  chamber  leading  outof  his  mother's  bed- 

tenberg  as  he  then  executed  from  mem-  room,  which  he  often  used  as  a  studio, 

ory.  as  it  was  large  and  well  lighted,  and  he 

After  this  memorable  day,  the  con-  had  a  particular  fancy  for  working  in 
slant  assertion  of  Gustave'smother  that  "mother's  room."  Mis  own  little 
her  son  was  a  genius  began  to  be  be-  chamber  is  still  said  to  bear  the  aspect 
lieved,  and  in  the  evening,  when  the  of  a  school-boy's  sanctum  ;  strewn  with 
Dor^  family  assembled  in  the  common  photographs,  books,  and  engravings,  a 
drawing-room,  his  father,  a  civil  en*  bust  here  and  there,  and  on  the  wall  a 
gineer,  with  his  plans,  the  grandmother  small  bas-relief  of  his  own  profile, 
with  her  favorite  copy  of  "Racine,"  At  the  age  of  seventeen  Dor^  took  his 
Ernest  and  Emile  playing  at  soldier-  rank  as  one  of  the  best  designers  of  the 
ing,  Gustave  would  sit  at  his  little  table  day.  and  there  becameno  question  as  to 
drawing  quaint  figures  in  his  copy -book,  his  amazing  talent.  He  was  extrava- 
Nothing,  it  would  be  thought,  could  be  gantly  delighted  with  success,  and  was 
less  likely  to  produce  the  wild  flights  of  very  ambitious.  He  felt  in  his  heart 
fancy  which  afterward  distinguished  his  that  he  was  an  artist,  but  Paris  only  re- 
'^  crayon  vertigincux"  than  this  peaceful  garded  him  as  a  draughtsman,  a  word  he 
monotonous  home  life.  Whence  could  deprecated  and  deeply  resented.  Un- 
have  come  the  extravagant  dreams,  the  fortunately  he  was  fed,  at  this  time,  with 
lurid  lights,  the  strange  lugubrious  forms  an  immense  amount  of  injudicious  flat- 
with  which  he  loved  to  people  scenes  of  tery,  which  led  him  to  discontent  and 
every  imaginable  horror  ?  Nor  did  there  disappointment  with  mere  reasonable 
ever  come  a  time  when  this  mild  domes-  criticism  and  truer  friends,  and  to  dis- 
ticity  was  exchanged  for  experiences  regard  advice  that  would  have  placed  him 
more  likely  to  foster  fantastic  imagin-  ultimately  on  a  higher  level.  He  be- 
ings. His  life  was  wholly  uneventful ;  lieved  that  his  exceptional  genius  eman- 
his  own  family  were  his  chosen  compan-  cipated  him  from   treading  the  uphill 
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road  of  preliminary  sludy.  He  could  chimera  of  future  greatness-  The  home 
not  bear  the  idea  of  working  upon  fixed  in  the  Rue  St.  Dominique  depended  to 
principles.  All  that  he  could  be  g3t  to  a  great  extent  upon  Dor^  ;  it  was  an  ex- 
do  was  to  hunt  up  old  engravings  from  pensive  one,  end  lavish  in  hospitality, 
masterly  originals,  learning  them  as  it  He  gave  himself  no  rest  ;  and  it  was 
were  by  heart,  and  copying  them  from  said  by  one  of  the  family  that  for  a  whole 
memory.  year  he  did  not  sleep  on  an  average  more 

These  feats  of  minute  and  perfect  re-  than  three  hours  out  of  the  twenty-four, 

production  were  indeed  marvels  in  ihem-  His  life  was  one  continual  come  and  go 

selves.  Many  instances  have  b:en  given  of   publishers,  authors,  journalists,  and 

of  this  faculty,  and  a  notable  one  from  the  like,  and  of  excitement  that  never 

the  pen  of  M.  Daubr^e,  who  was  his  abated ;  yet  he  never  owned  even  to  a 

travelling  companion  one    summer  in  headache,  but  only  worked  and  worked^ 

Switzerland,  and  was  surprised  to  ob-  and  worked. 

serve  that  while  passing  through   the  Arthur  KratE  said  of  him,  "  It  would 

most  exquisite  scenery  he  never  made  so  have  killed  roc  to  work  on  like  that.     I 

much  as  a  sin^e  sketch.     He  would  sit  don't  know  how  be  managed  it ;  and 

for  hours  gazing  before  him,  so  quiet  please  observe  that  this  was  not  an  oc- 

that  he  almost  seemed  stupefied  ;  so  that  casional  practice,  but  his  daily  habit  foe 

Daubr^e  at  last  could  not  help  asking  if  years  !     I  have  often  thought  about  him 

be  did  not  think  enough  of  the  scenery  as  I  saw  him  there,  and  confess  that  I 

to  try  and  reproduce  it.  have  never  known   any  other  human 

"  Think  enough  of  it,  my  friend  ?"  being  who  slaved  so  persistently  as  he. 

said  Dor6,  "  Wait,  andp'ou  shall  see."  He  never  seemed  out  of  temper,  was 

One  day  they  are  kept  mdoors  by  bad  never  ill,   and    rarely    ailing  ;    during 

wealher,  and  Gustave  did  not  appear  at  those  first  years  in  Paris  he  performed 

all.     The  next  morning  he  invited  the  miracles,  that  is  all  one  can  say." 

party  into  his  room,  where  he  displaj'ed  In  the  winter  of  1854  and  spring  of 

no  less  than  twenty  completed  studies,  1855,  he  completed  four  large  pictures, 

— some  in  oil  and  some  in  water-colors  but  they  went  back  to  his  studio,  and 

— faithful  and  exquisite  sketches  of  the  connoisseurs  said,   "  He  has  it  all  in 

scenes  through  which  they  had  passed  !  him,  but  he  lacks  school."     He  clung 

He  had  painted  them  all  from  memory  ;  persistently  to  his  own  conviction  that 

working  straight  away  for  more  than  genius  is  in  itself  all-sufiicient.     He  did 

four  and  twenty  hours.  not  believe  in  tbe  apprenticeship  of  art. 

"His  war  of  gettingholdof  anidea,"  He  did  not,  or  would  not,  believe  in  the 

adds  M.  Daubr^e,  "  sitting  down  to  de-  hard  fact  that  no  profession  can  be  a 

lineate  it,  and  never  stopping  till  his  legitimate  success  which  has  not  been 

task  was  accomplished,  was  the  most  ex-  Icarni  through  legitimate  means, 

traordinary  thing  in  the   world.     The  In  1868  Dor^  came  to  London,  and 

way  he  worked  was  quite  insensate. "  found  the  fame  as  a  painter  which  his 

At  all  times  an  indefatigable  worker,  countrymen  had  so  resolutely    denied 

his  rapidity  of  execution  was  so  great  him.     In  France  he  was  acknowledged 

that  he  was  often  reluctant  to  mention  to  be  the  greatest  illustrator  of  his  time. 

the  actual  time  he  had  spent  upon  a  His  genius  was  admitted,  and  his  intui- 

drawing.     "  People  would  immediately  tion  as  a  translator,  but  it  was  asserted 

think  my  pictures  were  worth  nothing,  '  and  reasserted  that  he  had  no  school  in 

he  would  say,  "  if  they  knew  how  long  painting,    no    practical    knowledge    of 

I  had  taken  to  paint  them."  fundamental    rules.      The    mechanical 

It  was  in  the  summer  of  1854  that  training  upon  which  the  art  of  painting 

DorS  made  his  first  public  appearance  absolutely  insists  was  absent  from  his 

as  a  painter.     He  exhibited  two  pictures  work.     A  few  years  ago  it  was  said  to  a 

in  the  Paris  Salon,  but  no  notice  what-  distinguished  French  amateur  then  in 

ever  was  taken  of  them.     It  was  not  England,  "  Come  to  Bond  Street  and 

realised  that  the  Ulustrator  was  turning  see  the  pictures  of  your  greatest  living 

seriously  into  a  painter,  nor,  in  fact,  painter."       And  this   was    tbe   reply, 

could  he  afford  to  abandon  the  work  "What?   Doi4   oar  greatest    painter? 

which  meant  ready  money,  for  a  mere  You  mean  ytmr  greatest  painter.     He  is 
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our  great  illustratoi ;  but  a  painter —  any  charm  for  me,  for  I  have  had  the 

never !  He  is  neither  greatest  nor  great ;  improvidence  not  to  know  how  to  build 

indeed  we  never  knew  he  was  a  painter  up  a  home  for  myself,  and  some  one  to 

at  aii  until  you  told  us  so."  lean  upon.     Without  that,  life  is  but  a 

In  England  there  was  no  doubt  as  to  cursed  and  absurd  thing." 

Dora's  popularity.  His  grand  illustrated  The  solitude  of  the  great  artist,  who 

classics  had  won  for  him  an  enthusiastic  was  a  man  with  a  boy's  heart,  a  woman's 

appreciation  before   the  Dor4  Gallery  tenderness,  and  a  poet's  fancy,  did  not 

had  begun  to  draw  its  crowds  ;  and  when  last  very  long.     Only  a  year  later  a n- 

the  "  Neophyte,"  the  "  Christian  Mar-  other  funeral  took  place  from  the  Rue 

tyrs,"    and    the    "Dream   of  ^Pilate's  St.  Dominique,  and  some  of  the  most 

Wife"  appeared,  they  were  at  once  ac-  distinguished  men  in  France 'followed 

cepted  as  among  the  noblest  works  of  the  cortege.     The  address  spoken  over 

art.  the  grave  was  by  Alexandre  Dumas,  and 

Well  received  as  he  was  everywhere,  amidst  the  last  expressions  of  reverence 

the  hero  of  dinners,  balls,  and  f&tes,  he  and  regret  were  these  remarkable  words, 

was  always  longing  for  the  old  home  life  "In  France,    in   France   alone   people 

in  the  Rue  St.  Dominique.     His  love  have  often  passed  ironically,  or  what  is 

for  bis  mother  was  absorbing ;  and  at  worse  still,   indifferently   before  those 

the  age  of  forty  he  lived  with  her  just  as  grand  canvases  of  which  the  composi- 

if  he  had  been  a  child.     After  her  death  tion  and  the  idea  were  always  majestic-' ' 

he  described  himself  as  most  unhappy  Dor^  suEFered  horribly  from  not  having 

and  heart-broken.     In  a  pathetic  letter  been    understood.     Who    was   wrong  f 

to  his  friend,  Canon  Harford,  he  writes,  He  who  suffered,  or  he  who  did  not 

"  Work  docs  not  console  me — nothing  understand  ?     The  painter  who  aspired 

consoles  me ;    for  I  am  alone,   alone,  to   the  applause  of  the  world,  or  the 

alone,  without  family  and  almost  with-  passer-by  who  refused  it  to  him  ? — Tent- 

out  friends.     Existence  has  no  longer  p!e  Bar. 
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If  if  were  not  hazardous  to  predict  it  will  be  but  a  slight)  amendment  of 
the  speedy  accomplishment  of  any  work  our  existing  municipal  law.  This  duty 
in  which  the  co-operation  of  the  British  the  Board  of  Trade,  which  had  been 
Legislature  is  necessary,  one  would  be  singularly  slow  to  move  during  the  ear- 
inclined  to  say  that  the  long-vexed  ques-  lier  stages  of  the  negotiation,  has  now 
tioD  of  International  Copyright  is  at  last  definitively  undertaken.  Its  authorities 
within  view  of  a  settlement.  Thanks  to  promised  some  time  ago,  in  a  communi- 
the  labors  of  the  two  diplomatic  Con-  cation  addressed  to  the  Foreign  OfHce, 
ferences  held  at  Berne  in  September,  that  the  department  "  would  be  pre- 
1 8S4,  and  in  the  same  month  of  the  year  pared  to  submit  a  Bill  to  Parliament  em- 
following,  a  reasonable  basis  of  joint  bodying  the  necessary  changes  in  the 
action  in  this  matter  has  been  submitted  present  law. "  But  between  the  greater 
to  the  governments  of  ten  European  na-  and  lesser  projects  of  legislation  pro- 
tions,  including  five  out  of  the  six  Great  posed  to  them,  their  original  choice  was 
Powers,  and  there  seems  no  reason  to  somewhat  calculated  to  dash  the  hopes 
doubt  that  the  revised  proposals  of  the  of  the  less  ambitious  advocates  of  copy- 
second  of  these  Conferences  will  in  the  right  legislation.  They  were  "  strongly 
main  be  accepted.  The  only  obstacle  of  opinion,"  they  said,  "  that  the  pres- 
to the  immediate  adhesion  of  the  British  ent  opportunity  should  not  be  lost  for 
government  to  the  proposed  arrange-  putting  the  copyright  question  on  a  more 
ment  is,  that  such  a  step  involves  as  a  satisfactory  footing  ;"  and  they  further 
condition  precedent  the  more  or  less  ez-  considered  "that  it  is  of  such  impor- 
tensive  (according  to  the  plan  adopted  tance  that  foreign  countries  should  be 
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enabled  clearly  to  understand  what  the  gesting  that  Mr,  Adams,  her  Majesty's 
law  of  copyright  is  in  this  country,  that  minister  at  Berae,  should  be  instructed 
they  think  it  will  be  most  desirable,  if  to  attend  the  Conference  "  in  aconsut- 
the  circumstances  of  the  session  admit  tative  capacity,  and  with  no  power  to 
of  it,  to  take  the  opportunity  of  codify-  vote  or  to  bind  her  Majesty's  govern- 
ing the  present  copyright  law  in  the  Bill  ment ;"  in  which  course  the  Board  of 
which  they  hope  to  introduce  into  Par-  Trade  not  only  concurred,  but  concur- 
liaraeat  at  an  early  date. "  But  "if  the  red  with  a  readiness  which,  as  con- 
circumstances  of  the  session  admit  of  trasled  with  their  previous  reluctance, 
it"  1  There  is  too  often  vice  as  well  as  opens  a  wide  field  of  interesting  specu* 
virtue  in  an  "  if,"  and  from  ihe  first  it  Udon  as  to  what  the  department  could 
appeared  tolerably  obvious  that  the  have  originally  supposed  that  the  British 
promise  of  the  Board  of  Trade  in  the  representative  at  the  Conference  was  to 
present  instance  was  vitiated  by  its  pro-  be  empowered  to  do.  On  the  ninth  of 
viso.  In  connection  with  the  extensive  September,  1884,  the  Conference  met, 
plan  of  legislation  to  which  the  depart-  and  after  sitting  for  ten  days  agreed 
ment  was  at  first  disposed  to  commit  it-  upon  a  draft  Convention,  to  be  submit- 
self,  the  "  if"  was  unfortunately  a  very  ted  to  the  various  fi;ovemments  repre- 
large  one  indeed.  It  is  satisfactory  to  sented  at  the  Conference  for  their  ap- 
find  from  the  Bill  which  has  in  fact  been  proval— Mr.  Adams  receiving  permis- 
preparcd  on  the  subject,  that  more  mod-  sion  by  telegraph  to  sign  \he  procifs-verbal 
erate  counsels  have  prevailed.  or  protocol  recommending  the  adoption 
The  history  of  the  proceedings  which  of  the  convention,  but  "  on  the  express 
have  brought  the  international  copy-  understanding  that  her  Majesty's  gov- 
light  question,  so  far  at  least  as  Eu-  emment  would  not  be  bound  by  any 
rope  alone  is  concerned,  to  its  present  conclusion  arrived  at."  The  proposals 
stage,  may  here  be  briefly  summarized,  contained  in  this  document,  having  un- 
In  December,  1883,  the  Swiss  Federal  dergone  material  alterations  in  the  Con- 
Council  addressed  a  circular  note  "  to  ference  of  the  following  year,  it  is  un- 
tbe  governments  of  all  civilized  coun-  necessary  to  discuss  them  at  any  length, 
tries,  inviting  them  to  take  part  in  a  Suffice  it  to  say  that  they  were  based 
diplomatic  Conference,  with  a  view  to  on  the  prudent,  because  essentially  un- 
protecting  literary  and  artistic  prop-  contentious,  principle  of  allowing  each 
erty."  Consulted  thereupon  by  Lord  country,  in  the  proposed  International 
Granville  as  to  the  expediency  or  other-  Copyright  Union,  to  settle  for  itself  the 
wise  of  accepting  the  invitation,  the  conditions  and  length  of  time  under  and 
Board  of  Trade  replied  with  a  curt  ex-  for  which  the  exclusive  right  of  the  au- 
pression  of  the  opinion  that  "  in  the  thor  of  a  literary  or  artistic  work  shall 
present  state  of  the  copyright  question  it  be  enjoyed.  The  German  delegates  had 
would  not  be  advisable  for  het  Majesty's  brought  forward  a  characteristic  pro- 
government  to  be  represented  at  the  pusal  to  the  effect  that,  instead  of  con- 
proposed  Conference."  To  the  unoffi-  eluding  a  convention  "based  on  the 
cial  mind  it  might  have  appeared  that  principle  of  national  treatment,"  the 
"  the  present  state  of  copyright  ques-  Conference  should  "  aim  at  once  at 
tion"  constituted  one  of  the  best  of  rea-  a  codification  regulating  in  a  uniform 
sons  why  a  representative  of  her  Ma-  manner  for  the  whole  of  the  proposed 
jesty's  government  should  aXitaA  a  dip-  union,  and,  in  the  frame  of  a  conven- 
lomatic  Conference  on  the  subject  pro-  tion,  the  whole  of  the  stipulations  re- 
posed, if  only  for  the  sake  of  obtaining  lating  to  copyright."  Considering,  how- 
fresh  light  thereon.  Even  the  official  ever,  that  the  periods  for  which  copy- 
mind  (in  another  office)  appears  to  have  right  at  present  exists  in  different  coun- 
deemed  further  explanations  necessary,  tries  vary  from  as  much  as  eighty  years 
and  they  were  accordingly  solicited ;  from  the  author's  death  (the  term  in 
but,  whether  forthcoming  or  not,  they  Spain),  to  as  little  as  twenty  years  from 
do  not  appear  in  the  correspondence  the  same  event  (the  term  in  Belgium), 
laid  before  Parliament.  A  few  weeks  it  is  pretty  evident  that  there  would 
afterward,  however,  the  Foreign  Office  be  considerable,  if  not  insuperable,  diffi- 
wrote  again  to  the  Board  of  Trade,  sug-  culty  in  inducing  all  countries  to  agree 
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upon    the    common    term    which    the  with   the  endless  varieties  of  national 

German  delegates  desired  to  establish,  opinion  and  sentiment ;  and  it  is  there- 

Their  too  ambitious  project  was  wisely  fore  a  question  on  which  diffeience  of 

discouraged  by  the  other  members,  who  view  will  probably  strike  many  of  us  as 

were  content  to  embody  it  in  a  supple-  rather  more  "  in  the  nature  of  things" 

mental  statement  of  "  principles  recom-  than  agreement. 

mended  for  an  ulterior  unification,"  in  The  question,  anyhow,  is  one  which 
which  they  observe  that  an  "  interna-  relates  to  a  very  remote  future,  and  the 
tionat  codification  is  in  the  nature  of  Conference,  judiciously  acting  on  Syd- 
Ihinfi^,  and  will  be  effected  sooner  or  ney  Smith's  advice  to  Lady  Grey,  took 
later;"  and,  with  a  view  of  paving  the  "short  views"  on  the  point,  and  gave 
way  for  it  "  by  indicating  at  the  present  their  preference  to  the  "  national  prin- 
moment  upon  some  essential  points  the  ciple"  above  referred  to.  Their  draft 
way  in  which  it  is  desirable  that  the  Convention  was  duly  laid  before  the 
codification  should  be  made,"  they  go  English  Foreign  Office,  from  which  it 
on  to  throw  out  the  suggestion  that  the  was  transmitted  in  November  last  to  the 
protection  accorded  to  authors  of  liter-  Board  of  Trade,  with  an  intimation  that 
ary  or  artistic  works  should  last  for  it  would  probably  be  signed  during  the 
their  .life,  and  after  their  death  "  for  a  present  year  by  the  representatives  of 
period  of  years  which  should  not  be  less  the  most  important  European  states, 
than  thirty."  Personally  one  may  or  and  a  request  that  the  Board  of  Trade 
may  not  hold  that  this  is  a  reasonable  would  favor  the  Secretary  of  State  for 
and  satisfactory  term,  neither  too  long  Foreign  Affairs  with  any  observations 
nor  too  short,  but  to  attempt  to  impose  which  they  might  have  to  offer  "  on  the 
it  as  a  uniform  copyright  period  upon  recommendations  [of  the  necessary 
all  civilized  nations  in  the  name  of  "  the  changes  in  our  own  law]  made  by  the 
nature  of  things,"  is  an  enterprise  which  British  delegates."  To  this  the  Board 
the  Conference  may  be  congratulated  on  of  Trade  replied  in  the  terms  which  have 
declining.  Without  resorting  to  the  ex-  been  stated  above — signifying,  that  is 
treme  controversial  measure  (adopted  by  to  say,  their  opinion  that  "  the  present 
an  indignant  disputant  on  a  certain  fa-  opportunity  should  not  be  lost  for  put- 
nous  occasion)  of  "damning  the  nature  ting  the  copyright  question  on  a  more 
of  things,"  one  may  certainly  express  a  satisfactory  footing,  '  but  at  the  same 
doubt  whether  it  is  really  in  their  nature  time  expressing  that  doubtfully  wise 
to  insist  on  a  common  international  desire  for  an  immediate  codification  of 
measure  of  the  privilege  to  be  extended  the  existing  copyright  law  which  they 
to  literary  property,  any  more  than  on  a  afterward  had  the  not  doubtful  wisdom 
common  international  standard  of  the  to  resist.  In  the  last  weelt  of  March 
punishment  to  be  apportioned  to  crim-  leave  was  given  to  Mr.  Mundella  to  in- 
mal  offences.  The  day,  of  course,  may  troduce  a  Bill  "  to  amend  the  law  re- 
conceivably  come  when  all  nations  will  specting  International  and  Colonial 
agree  on  an  identical  estimate  of  the  Copyright,"  the  draft  of  which  is  now 
mischief  of  every  possible  crime  ;  but  it  before  the  public  Framed  in  pursu- 
would  be  somewhat  rash  to  affirm  that  ance  of  the  reconsidered  and  more  mod- 
such  an  agreement  is  "  in  the  nature  of  est  resolutions  of  the  Board  of  Trade,  it 
things."  For  the  purposes  of  extradi-  is  a  compact  measure,  containing  only 
tion  treaties  it  is  sufficient  that  nations  twelve  sections  of  its  own,  though  it  re- 
should  agree  to  regard  certain  acts  as  peals  no  fewer  than  a  dozen  previous 
meriting  criminal  punishment  on  grounds  Acts  of  Parliament,  Its  preamble  be- 
of  public  policy  ;  and,  in  the  same  way,  gins,  of  course,  by  reciting  the  authori- 
it  suffices  for  the  purposes  of  interna-  zation  of  her  Majesty  under  the  existing 
lional  copyright  conventions  that  certain  International  Copyright  Acts  to  direct, 
forms  of  property  shall  be  regarded  as  by  Order  in  Council,  that,  as  regards 
meriting  legal  protection  on  the  same  literary  and  artistic  works  first  published 
grounds.  The  amount  of  punishment  In  a  foreign  country,  the  authors  shall 
and  the  period  of  protection  which  ^ub-  have  copyright  therein  during  the  period 
lie  policy  in  each  case  demands,  is  a  specified  in  the  order,  such  period  not 
question  to  which  the  answer  will  vary  to  exceed  that  during  which  authors  of 
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the  like  wotks  first  published  in  the  body  in  the  Bill.  That  is  to  say,  it  pro- 
United  Kingdom  have  copyright.  Hav-  vides  that  the  author  or  publisher  of  a 
ing  next  recited  the  fact  of  the  draft  copyrighted  work  first  produced  in  a 
Convention  having  been  agreed  to  at  the  foreign  countiy  to  which  an  Order  in 
Berne  Conference  ;  and  that  without  the  Council  applies,  shall  have  the  same 
authority  of  Parliament  such  convention  right  of  preventing  the  production  in 
cannot  be  carried  into  effect  in  her  Ma-  or  importation  into  the  United  King- 
jesty's  dominions,  and  consequently  her  dom  of  any  unauthorized  translation  of 
Majesty  cannot  become  a  patty  thereto  ;  the  said  work  as  be  has  of  preventing 
and  that  it  is  expedient  to  enable  her  the  production  and  importation  of  the 
Majesty  to  accede  to  the  convention  ;  original  work.  This,  however,  is  sub- 
it  thereupon  proceeds  to  confer  the  rcq-  ject  to  the  proviso  that  if,  after  the  ex- 
uisite  Dowers.  The  first  section  indi-  piration  of  ten  years,  or  any  other  time 
cates  the  existing  International  Copy-  prescribed  by  the  Order,  from  the  end 
right  Acts,  with  which  the  new  Act  of  the  year  when  the  book  was  first  pro- 
(after  our  usual  fashion)  is  "  to  be  duced,  an  authorized  translation  in  the 
read  "  and  construed  ;  and  the  second  English  language  of  such  work  has  not 
extends  the  operation  of  Orders  in  Coun-  been  produced,  the  right  to  prevent  the 
cil,  formerly  applicable  each  to  a  single  production  and  importation  of  unauthor- 
foreign  country,  to  *'  all  the  several  ized  translations  shall  lapse.  The  only 
foreign  countries  named  or  described  other  section  which,  perhaps,  calls  for 
therein,"  which  will  of  course  be  the  notice  is  that  regulating  the  mode  by 
countries  which  are  parties  to  the  Berne  which  the  existence  and  proprietorship 
Convention.  Section  three  enacts  that  of  the  foreign  copyright  in  any  work 
an  Order  in  Council  may  provide  for  seeking  copyright  in  this  country  is  to 
tietermining  the  country  in  which  a  lit-  be  ascertained.  On  this  point  it  is  pro- 
etary  or  artistic  work  produced  simul-  posed  to  enact  that  "  an  extract  from  a 
taneously  in  two  or  more  countries  is  to  register,  or  a  certificate,  or  other  docu- 
be  deemed,  for  the  purposes  of  copy-  ment  stating  the  existence  of  the  copy- 
right, to  have  been  first  produced  ;  and  right  or  the  person  who  is  the  proprietor 
directs  that  in  cases  where  the  foreign  of  such  copyright  •  .  .  if  authenli- 
country  shall  be  deemed  to  be  the  place  cated  by  the  official  seal  or  the  signature 
of  production  of  a  work,  the  copyright  of  a  British  diplomatic  or  consular  ofii- 
granted  to  such  work  in  the  United  'cer  acting  in  such  country,  shall  be  ad' 
Kingdom  shall  be  limited  to  the  time  missible  as  evidence  of  the  facts  named 
allowed  by  law  in  the  country  of  pro-  therein,  and  all  courts  shall  take  judicial 
duction.  Section  four  is  to  the  very  notice  of  every  such  ofHcial  seal  and 
sensible  and  valuable  effect  that  the  pro-  signature  as  in  the  section  mentioned, 
visions  (often  needless  and  always  vex-  and  shall  admit  in  evidence  without 
atious)  of  the  International  Copyright  proof  the  document  authenticated  by 
Act,  "with  respect  to  the  registry  and  it."  Such  is  the  International  and  Colo- 
delivery  of  copies  of  works"  seeking  nial  Copyright  Bill ;  and  if  any  measure 
copyright,  shall  not  apply  to  works  pro-  whatever,  big  or  little,  could  be  said  to 
duced  in  one  of  the  convention  coun-  have  a  good  chance  of  passing  through 
tries,  except  so  far  as  future  Orders  in  Parliament  during  the  present  session, 
Council  may  provide.  To  this,  how-  so  much  might  be  certainly  said  of  this 
ever,  is  added  the  necessary  stipulation  simple  but  extremely  useful  project  of 
that  before  making  an  Order  in  Council  legislation.  On  its  own  merits  it  clearly 
in  respect  to  any  foreign  country,  her  deserves  to  find  its  way  to  the  Statute 
Majesty  in  Council  shall  be  satisfied  Book,  but  whether  it  will  succeed  in 
that  that  foreign  country  has  made  such  doing  so  between  now  and  whenever  it 
provisions  (if  any)  as  it  appears  expedi-  may  be  (for  nobody  knows  when),  the 
ent  to  require  for  the  protection  of  au-  session  or  the  PailiamcDt  (for  nobody 
thors  of  works  first  produced  in  the  knows  iiai)  may  come  to  an  end,  is 
United  Kingdom.  The  next  section  much  more  than  any  reasonable  man  not 
deals  with  a  question  much  debated  at  paid,  as  "  sporting  prophets"  are,  for 
the  Conference — that  of  translations,  prophesying,  would  care  to  predict, 
and  incorporates  the  decision  of  that  But  enough  of  the  qnestion  of  inter- 
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aational  copyright  as  betirecn  the  Euro-  between  Francis  Winterbottom  Hance 
pean  Stales  ;  it  is,  of  course,  in  respect  (I  think  was  bis  name)  and  a  French 
to  our  relations  with  America  that  the  rival,  which  strongly  reminds  one  of  the 
settlement  of  the  question  possesses  its  bloodless  controversy  to  which  I  have 
chief  conccrnfor  English  menof  letters,  referred.  When  one  of  two  disputants 
It  can  hardly  be  an  exaggeration  to  say  insists  on  the  proposition  that  every 
that  for  one  English  author  who  is  inter-  sound  ethical  rule  of  conduct  not  merely 
ested  in  the  recognition  of  his  lights  of  ought  to  be  invested  with  the  authority 
authorship  in  continental  countries,  there  of  positive  law,  but  possesses,  antece- 
are  twenty  who  stand  in  the  same  posi-  dently  to  such  investment,  the  same 
tion  with  respect  to  the  United  States,  claim  to  civil  obedience  as  positive  law ; 
Notice  has  already  been  taken  of  the  and  when  the  other  disputant  contends 
terms  in  which  the  American  represent-  not  merely  that  man  considered  as  a 
ative  expressed  his  personal  sympathy  citizen  is  entitled,  if  he  pleases,  to  deal 
with  the  objects  of  the  fierne  Confer-  with  his  fellows  upon  strict  legal  rather 
ence,  and  during  the  present  year  sub-  than  ethical  rules  of  conduct,  but  that 
stantial  effect  has  been  given  to  these  the  legislator  need  admit  no  presump- 
sentiments  by  the  introduction  of  Sen-  tion  in  favor  of  assimilating  the  lower  to 
ator  Hawley  s  Bill.  This  is  a  short  the  higher  obligation — when  this  is  the 
measure  of  five  sections,  simply  propos-  character  of  the  contention  we  need  not 
ing  to  enact  that  from  and  after  its  pass-  wonder  that  the  blades  of  the  two  dia- 
ing,  "  the  citizens  of  foreign  states  and  lectical  duellists  never  meet  at  all. 
countries  of  which  the  laws,  treaties,  "  You  are  bound  to  act  thus  or  thus, 
or  conventions  confer,  or  shall  here-  because  the  law  ought  to  compel  you," 
after  confer,  upon  citizens  of  the  United  is  in  itself,  no  doubt,  an  untenable  prop- 
States  right  of  copyright  equal  to  those  osition  ;  but  a  man  who  puts  it  for- 
accordcd  to  their  citizens,  shall  have  in  ward  may  sooner  or  later  be  argued  into 
the  United  States  rights  of  copyright  substantial  agreement  with  another  who 
equal  to  those  enjoyed  by  citizens  of  the  replies,  "No,  i  am  not  bound  to  act 
United  States."  Othersections  provide  thus  or  thus  merely  because  the  law 
for  the  application  of  existing  copf  right  ought  to,  though  it  docs  not,  compel 
laws,  except  as  thereinafter  amended  or  me ;  but  I  own  that  I  think  the  law 
repealed,  to  the  copyright  to  be  created  ought  to  compel  me,  because  it  is  the 
by  the  new  Act,  and  direct  that  the  proc-  way  in  which  I  ought' to  act."  With 
lamation  of  the  President  of  the  United  an  opponent,  however,  who  replies  dog- 
States,  declaring  the  existence  oi  the  gedly,  "  I  am  not  now  bound  in  law, 
aforesaid  "equality  of  rights"  in  any  and  the  fact  that  (as  you  choose  to  say) 
country,  shall  be  conclusive  proof  of  I  am  bound  in  ethics  is  no  reason  for 
such  equality.  binding  me  in  law,"  the  prospect  of  a 
On  the  consideration  of  this  Bill  by  compromise  is  hopeless.  Much  the 
the  Senate  Committee  on  Patents  a  num-  same  sort  of  thing  happened  when  the 
ber  of  persons  interested  in  the  ques-  copyright  controversy  was  carried  on  in 
tion,  principally  of  coarse  authors  and  terms  of  the  philosophy  of  property,  in- 
publishers,  were  admitted  to  submit  stead  of  in  those  of  ethics.  To  men 
their  respective  views  upon  the  subject  like  Mr.  Charles  Reade  there  is  such  a 
to  the  committee ;  and  it  is  certainly  sanctity  in  the  products  of  the  human 
gratifying  to  find  how  much  the  con-  brain,  that,  not  content  with  claiming 
troversy— or  what  remains  of  it — has  for  them  recognition  as  "  property"  by 
advanced  since  the  days  when  the  late  the  law,  they  insisted  on  ascribing  that 
Mr.  Charles  Reade  published  a  whole  name  and  its  incidents  to  them  before 
series  of  characteristically  clever  but  such  recognition,  and  even  regardless  of 
also  characteristically  eccentric  letters  its  being  expressly  withheld.  The  ex- 
on  the  subject  in  the  columns  of  the  treme  school  of  "  legality,"  ontheother 
(original)  "  Pall  Mall  Gazette,"  without  side,  were  not  content  with  insisting 
ever  coming  to  blows,  if  one  may  say  rightly  that  "property"  is  solely  the 
so,  with  his  adversaries.  A  certain  creation  of  law,  but  went  on  to  contend 
duel,  if  I  recollect  rightly,  is  fought  in  in  effect  that  the  objects  in  which  prop- 
one of  Mr.  Gilbert's  "Bab  Ballads,"  crty  is  created  may  be  chosen  by  the 
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pure  caprice  of  the  Icf^slator,  and  that  perfectly  well  that  electricity  was  dis- 
there  is  no  primd  facie  presumption  in  covered  long  before  his  appearance  as 
favor  of  selecting  "  ideas"  as  the  recip-  an  inventor  ;  but  it  would  be  vain  to  ex* 
ients  of  the  privilege.  pcct  Mr.  Gardner  G,  Hubbard  to  per- 
Both  these  extravagances  of  opinion  ceive  the  exactitude  of  the  parallel.  He 
have  now  practically  disappeared,  and  would  still  remain  of  opinion  that  that 
the  latest  survival  of  the  opposition  to  is  not  ours  which  in  fact  is  ours,  though 
the  protection  of  "  ideas"  appears  to  be  in  return  he  is  good  enough  to  add  that 
founded  not  so  much  on  the  theory  that  something  is  ours  to  which  we  feel  that 
ideas  are  not  legitimate  subjects  of  prop-  we  cannot  possibly  lay  any  claim.  Mr. 
erty  as  that  their  producers  must  be  as-  Lowell  declared,  as  we  have  seen,  that 
sumed  to  have  parted  with  their  prop-  "nobody  supposed"  that  rtiere  could 
erty  in  them  by  the  set  of  publication,  be  property  in  an  idea  as  such,  but  it 
This  singularly  perverse  doctrine  has  seems  clear  that  Mr.  Gardenr  G.  Hub- 
found  its  latest  exponent  in  the  person  bard  does  suppose  so.  He  says  that 
of  Mr.  Gardner  G.  Hubbard,  one  of  the  "  while  a.  man  holds  his  thoughts  in  his 
deponents  before  the  Committee  on  own  possession  they  are  his  own."  But 
Fdtents,  who  is  reported  to  have  said  in  what  sense  are  they  "  his  own  ?"  or 
that  "  the  property  rightof  an  author  in  with  what  meaning  can  those  words  be 
his  work  is  different  from  that  of  any  attached  to  anything  about  the  thought 
other  property  right.  While  be  holds  except  the  mere  molecular  changes  of 
the  manuBcripls  or  his  thoughts  in  his  cerebral  tissue  which  accompany  it.  For 
own  possession  they  are  his  own,  but  instance,  while  Mr.  Gardner  G.  Hub- 
when  he  gives  them  to  the  world  they  bard  was  speaking,  Mr.  Lowell  was  evi- 
become  the  property  of  the  world."  dentlythinking  "the  thought "  thatMr. 
Mr.  Lowell,  who  attended  as  President  Gardner  G.  Hubbard  was  talking  somc- 
of  the  International  Copyright  League,  thing  very  like  nonsense.  Yet  how  can 
and  followed  this  gentleman,  had,  of  we  say  the  thought  was  Mr.  Lowell's 
course,  no  difiiculty  in  dealing  with  so  "own,"  when  the  same  thought  was 
muddle-headed  a  distinction.  "  No-  probably  passing  through  the  mind  of 
body  supposed,"  he  said,  "  that  there  Mr.  Dana  Estes,  the  publisher,  and  Mr. 
could  be  property  in  an  idea,  but  there  R,  R.  Bowker,  of  New  York,  who  pre- 
was  a  property  in  the  fashion  given  to  Rented  to  the  committee  a  memorial 
the  idea.  The  Constitution  had  already  signed  by  some  two  hundred  of  the 
recognized  that  in  conferring  the  power  leading  authors  of  the  country  in  sup- 
to  grant  patents,  which  were  nothing  port  of  the  Hawley  Bill  ?  The  truth  is, 
but  ideas  fashioned  in  a  certain  way.'  that  the  only  way  Mr.  Lowell  could  ac- 
One  would  have  thought  that  to  insist  in  quire  property  in  it  was  by  doing  exactly 
season  and  out  of  season  on  this  exact  that  which  Mr.  Oardner  G.  Hubbard 
analogy  could  not  fail  of  its  effect  on  would  regard  as  parting  with  the  prop- 
commercial  communities  like  England  erty  in  it,  namely,  by  giving  it  to  the 
and  America.  Yet  it  is  astonishing  to  world.  If  Mr.  Lowell,  instead  of  orally 
observe  the  difficulty  which  the  com-  delivering  his  destructive  reply  to  what 
mercial  mind  appears  to  experience  in  he  justly  described  as  Mr.  G.  G-  Hub* 
grasping  the  relation  between  the  two  bard's  "extraordinary  speech,"  had 
cases.  In  especial  is  it  perplexed  by  chosen  to  reserve  it  for  publication  in  a 
the  claim  of  literary  property  in  the  book  or  a  pamphlet  on  the  copyright 
"  fashioning"  of  ideas  which  in  them-  question,  he  would,  of  course,  have  se- 
sclves  have  no  pretension  to  novelty,  cured  property  in  the  very  original  and 
"Why,"  asks  one  of  the  worthy  owners  characteristic  form  or  "  fashion"  which, 
of  a  mind  of  this  class,  "  why  should  as  the  newspaper  report  of  his  speech 
you  ask  to  have  this  work  of  yours  pro-  shows,  he  gave  to  the  very  obvious  and 
tected  when  the  idea  it  embodies  has  commonly  shared  thought  that  Mr. 
been  treated  by  other  writers  a  hundred  Hubbard  was  all  wrong  in  his  law,  hia 
times  before  r '  Of  course  you  might  morality,  and  his  economics, 
just  as  well  ask  Mr.  Edison  how  he  can  It  is  unnecessary,  however,  to  spend 
have  the  face  to  require  protection  for  any  more  time  over  the  survival  of  a 
his  electrical  appliances  when  he  knows  period  when  books,  as  Mr.  Lowell  hu- 
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morously  put  it,  were  regaTded  "like  Free  Trade  "stop"  is  straightwav 
umbrellas,  as  fera  nalurce" — a  mot  to  pushed  in  and  the  Protectionist  "  stop  ' 
which  I  have  no  other  objection  to  take  pulled  out  The  American  publisher 
than  that  in  its  form  it  is  calculated  to  may  import  the  English  author's  books 
confirm  the  popular  error  that  ferte  is  a  in  the  sense  of  bringing  over  his  writ- 
nominative  plural  instead  of  a.  genitive  ten  words  for  reprint  and  lepublicalioD 
singular.  The  real  force  of  opposition  in  America,  but  he  must  not  think  of 
to  international  copyright  has  for  some  honestly  buying,  paying  for,  and  im- 
time  past  transferred  itself  from  the  field  porting  the  book  itself  free  of  fiscal 
of  theoretical  right  to  that  of  practical  charge.  That  would  be  to  attack  the 
expediency.  It  has  been  argued  that  sacred  interests  of  the  mechanical  trades 
the  American  people  get  their  books  connected  with  literature  ;  and  here  ac- 
cheapened  for  them  by  a  system  which  cordingly  America  reverts  to  her  normal 
permits  American  publishers  to  appro-  economic  policy  and  protects  the  print- 
priate,  if  they  choose  to  do  so,  the  works  ers,  slereotypers,  binders,  and  others  by 
of  English  authors  ;  and,  with  comical  an  import  duty. 

inconsistency  in  a  Protectionist  nation.  Let  us  now  see  how  Senator  Hawley's 
that  it  is  not  for  the  Legislature  to  en-  fiill  affects  the  various  classes  of  persons 
hance  the  price  of  books  by  "taxing  directly  or  immediately  interested  in  the 
them  for  the  benefit  of  foreign  authors.'  question.  These  classes  are  six  jn 
It  is  amusing  to  turn  from  an  argument  number,  and  consist  of — (i)  English 
of  this  kind  to  a  copy  of  the  United  authors  ;  (2)  English  publishers ;  (3) 
States  tariS,  and  to  count  the  number  American  authors  ;  (4)  American  pub- 
of  articles  for  which  the  American  pub-  Hshers,  with  whom,  of  course,  should 
lie  is  taxed,  not,  indeed,  for  the  benetit  be  grouped  printers,  stereotypeis,  paper- 
of  a  foreign  producer,  but  for  the  bene-  makers,  and  other  persons  engaged  in 
fit  of  a  producer,  to  whose  support  the  the  auxiliary  industries  aforesaid  ;  (5^ 
American  consumer  can,  it  would  seem,  the  importers  of  foreign  books,  and  (6) 
be  legitimately  made  to  contribute  in  the  American  book-buying  and  book- 
every  case.  A  citizen  of  the  United  reading  public- 
States  is  compelled  to  pay  about  thrice  i.  The  interest  of  the  first  of  these 
the  sum  for  a  suit  of  clothes  that  he  classes,  of  course,  is,  that  its  members 
would  have  to  pay  in  this  country  ;  and  should  be  able  to  stipulate,  just  as  they 
he  is  assumed  to  be  willing  to  do  so  can  do  in  England,  for  a  royalty  on  the 
cheerfully  in  order  that  the  clothing  and  sale  of  their  books  in  the  United  States, 
other  cognate  and  connected  industries  as  a  condition  of  allowing  ihem  to  enter 
may  live  and  thrive.  But  when  it  is  the  book-market  at  all. 
pointed  out  that  the  introduction  into  z.  The  interest  of  the  second  class, 
the  country  of  what  corresponds  to  a  the  English  publishers,  is,  of  course, 
contraband  merchandise,  namely  pirated  identical  with,  or  rather  substituted  for, 
English  books,  has  had  the  effect  of  that  of  the  author,  in  the  case  in  which 
seriously  reducing  the  demand  for  the  the  former  has  acquired  the  copyright- 
products  of  another  very  important  In  the  case  in  which  it  still  remains  in 
Americanindustry,  thatof  book-writing,  the  author's  hands,  the  interest  of  the 
to  the  great  loss  and  discouragement  of  English  publisher  will  only  be  affected 
those  that  practice  it,  the  economical  by  the  Bill  so  far  as  it  operates  to  di- 
con science  of  American  politicians  has  ninish,  or,  as  was  suggested  to  the  Com- 
in  some  mysterious  way  become  con-  mittee  on  Patents,  to  prohibit,  the  im- 
verted,  pro  h&c  vice,  to  the  doctrines  of  portation  of  English  books  for  those 
free  trade,  and  they  have  sternly  closed  customers  who  prefer  to  do  their  read- 
their  ears  against  the  "bitter  cry"  of  ing  from  volumes  more  pleasing,  and 
the  native  author.  Yet  with  a  singular  type  less  trying  to  the  eyes,  than  those 
and  even  cynical  elasticity  of  principle  of  the  cheap  American  editions.  The 
they  no  sooner  turn  from  the  author's  number  of  these  persons  is  relatively,  it 
industry  to  any  one  of  the  other  indus-  is  to  be  supposed,  inconsiderable,  and 
tries  connected  with  the  production  of  we  may  therefore  practically  neglect  this 
literature — to  the  paper-makers',  the  detail  in  the  operation  of  the  Bill, 
printers',  or  the  book-binders' — and  the        3.  The  American  author's  interest  in 
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the  enactment  of  an  international  copf-  works.     Mr.  Dana  Esles,  of  the  firm  of 

right  law  is  twofold.     In  the  first  place  Estes  &   Laureat,  gave  striking  testi- 

he  wishes  to  secure  a  reciprocal  protec-  mony  to  this  effect  before  the  Commit- 

tioo  for  his  works  abroad  ;  and  secondly  tee.     He  has  been  farced,  he  said,  to 

be  desires,  as  is  natural  to  a  producer  "  return  many  scores,  even  hundreds, 

in    any    country,  and    especially    so    in  of  manuscripts  of  American  authors  un- 

America,  to  be  protected  against   the  opened,  simply  from  the  fact  that  it  was 

underselling  of  his  own  works  by  the  impossible  to  make  the  books  of  most 

publishers  of  cheap  reprints  of  English  American  authors  pay,  unless  they  were 

books.     These  cheap  reprints,  or  at  any  first  published  and  acquired  recognition 

rate  reprints  so  cheap  as  these,  will,  of  through  Ihe  columns  of  the  magazines." 

course,  be  unproducible  by   American  Mr.  Dana  Estes  then  went  on  to  show 

publishers  when  they  have  to  pay — not  how  the    absence   of  an   international 

spasmodically  as  some  of  them  now  do  ;  copyright  affected  the  position   of  the 

or,    if  regularly,    only    voluntarily   and  American  publisher.    "  He  was  to-day," 

from  a  sense  of  honorable  obligation —  be  said,  "producing  an  English  book, 

a  royalty  to  the  authors.     The  "  home-  the    original   outlay  upon    which  was 

grown"  book  at  a  dollar  or  a  dollar  and  more  than  a  hundred  thousand  dollars 

a  half  will  no  longer  have  to  compete  for  the  plant,  which  expense  he  was  able 

with  the  products  of  the  American  "  li-  to    share  with  the   English   publisher, 

braries"  at  ten  or  fifteen  cents  apiece.  The   English  publisher,   however,   had 

4.  The  American  publishers.    These,  protection,  while  he  (the  speaker)  might 

of  course,  have,  as  a  6t>ify,  nothing  to  at  any  moment  find  a  pirated  edition  of 

gain  directly,  but  on  the  contrary  some-  the  work  in  the  market."     It  is  diffi- 

thing  to  lose,  by  international  copyright,  cult,  of  course,  to  say  how  far  the  sen- 

For  them,  of  course,  the  conclusion  of  timenis  to  which  Mr.  Dana  Estes  has 

such  an  arrangement  would  be  equiva-  here  given    expression    are  shared  by 

lent   to  compelling  the  thrifty  broom-  the  great  mass  of  American  publishers, 

seller  in  the  well-known  anecdote  to  buy  Many  more  of  them  probably  are  inter- 

tbe  handles,  twigs,  and  twine  which  he  ested  in  a  system  which  enables  them  to 

requires  for  the  purposes  of  his  industry,  issue  cheap  reprints  of  English  books, 

instead  of  obtaining  them  as  he  had  been  on  what  I  will  again  call — by  way  of  a 

wont  to  do  by  stea well,  in  a  cheaper  neutral  description  which  begs  no  ques- 

way.  Some  of  them  are  therefore  vio-  tion  either  of  law  or  morality — the 
lently  opposed  to  it.  Mr,  Sherman,  for  "  thrifty  broom- seller's  system,"  than 
instance,  the  "  pirate,"  as  he  proudly  are  concerned  to  improve  their  security 
avows  himself,  of  the  "  Encyclopaedia  in  the  production  of  expensive  editions 
Uritannica,"  whose  evidence  before  the  of  English  works,  or  still  more  to  en- 
Committee  on  Patents  is  instructive  as  courage  on  purely  patriotic  grounds  the 
showing  the  almost  ludicrous  state  of  development  of  their  native  literature, 
moral  insensibility  to  which  "  thrifty  Whatever,  therefore,  and  however  pow- 
b  room -dealing"  pursued  on  system  may  erful,  may  be  the  support  which  the  ad- 
bring  an — I  presume  in  other  matters  vocates  of  international  copyright  re- 
• — "  indifferent  honest"  man.  At  the  ceive  from  a  select  class  of  American 
same  time  the  Bill  is  desired  by  all,  I  publishers,  it  is  impossible,  I  fear,  to 
believe,  of  the  higher  class  of  Ameri-  resist  the  conclusion  that  this  interest 
can  publishers,  in  virtue  of  the  ulterior  must,  as  a  whole,  be  reckoned  among 
results  to  be  expected  from  it  in  pro-  the  more  or  less  passive  opponents  of 
moting  a  healthier,  and,  what  is  more,  change.  Still  there  is  at  least  a  division 
a  less  hazardous,  form  of  business  than  or  opinion  and  desire  among  them,  and 
the  existing  system  produces.  More-  they  must  be  to  a  certain  extent  influ- 
over,  it  is  perceived  by  American  pub-  enced  by  the  pervading  sentiments  of 
Ushers  of  this  class,  that  if  they  have  to  the  American  literary  class, 
forego  some  of  the  prolits  which  they  5.  It  is  when  we  come  to  the  trades 
obtain  at  present  by  the  sale  of  unpro-  auxiliary  to  the  publishing  business  that 
tccted  English  Books,  they  will  on  the  we  reach  the  real  centre  of  opposition 
other  hand  be  compensated  in  the  form  to  international  copyright.  For  it  ts 
of  a  stimulated  production  of  American  mainly  through  its  probable  operation 
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upon  these  industries  that  the  question  America  should  be  "manufactured" 
of  Protection,  that  great  difficulty  in  the  largely  in  England  to  the  injury  of  their 
way  of  all  international  dealings  between  trade.  This  fear  I  believe  to  be  ground- 
England  and  America,  arises.  Perhaps  less,  because  books  that  are  to  enjoy 
a  brief  extract  from  the  report  of  the  any  large  circulation  can  be  printed 
proceedings  before  the  Committee  of  cheaper  in  the  United  States  than  they 
Patents  on  the  twenty-eighth  of  January  can  be  imported.  If  there  were  any 
of  this  year  may  serve  more  aptly  to  il-  doubt  on  this  point,  the  proper  plan 
lustrate  the  curious  intertexture  of  pro-  would  be  to  increase  the  duty  on  books 
tectionist  interests  involved  in  this  ques-  from  twenty-five  per  cent  to  such  a  point 
tion  than  many  pages  of  comment : —  as  might  be  considered  necessary  to  pro- 
"  Dr.  Cro.by  argued  that  an  iniemational  tfCt  the  American  printers.  TheobjeC- 
copyright  would  benefit  American  publiihera  tlOn  to  this  manufacturing  clause  IS 
'■   e  authorB,  and  added  that  the  regular  that  it  places  the  English  author  at  the 


tariff  on  imported  books  would  continue  to  mercy  of  the  American  publisher,  as  he 

£'i'':.';:,£rr°s?»»;  Sints^s;  »-.»-p.  wh...,e,  ,e™.  .,e  .s„^ 

some  ot  the  tariff  rate*,  and  said  some  printers,  h>m   m    the   brief   interval   between   the 

atereotypers,  binders,  and  others  thought  the  original  publication  of  his  book  and  the 

Bill  should  expressly  provide  for  the  continu-  date    by    which    he    must    publish    in 

ance  of  the  tariff  and  that  all  foreign  books  America  in  order  to  secure  his  copy- 

ffie?J:^t"oSfonVhargrhUpu"in  right.     It  has  the  further  disadvantage 

the  Bill.     Mr.  A,  G.  Sedgwict  thought  that  if  of  creating  two   claasea   of   books,  the 

the  Bill  was  to  be  made  a  protectionist  meaa-  protected  and  the  unprotected,  as  it  is 

ure  it  should  also  protect  those  who  have  been  obvious    that    there    are    many    books 

encouraged    by  the  American,  to  becotne  pi-  j^j  j^          ,j                     f      republication, 

rates  of  foreign  books.  ,  ,,                 ,jv    v   ui     ..    iT      u  -j      j 
and  these  would  be  liable  to  be  abridged. 

It  is  not  quite  easy  to  determine,  in  garbled,   or    otherwise    maltreated    by 

default  of  any  knowledge  of  the  speak*  pirates,   and  finally    reprinted   without 

er's  economical  opinions,  whether  this  advantage  to  the  author,  should  circum- 

last  remark  was  ironically  meant  or  not ;  stances    arise    which   chanced   to  make 

but,  whatever  its  spirit,    it    constitutes  them  commercially  valuable.     The  first 

the  most  pcTiect  redM/ia  ad  ahurJum  of  works    of   unknonn    authors    would   in 

a  protectionist  system.     The  American  most  cases  fail  to  obtain  protection.     It 

author's  appeal  for  an  international  copy  is  unnecessary  to  repeat  the  list  of  books, 

right  is,  of  course,  at   bottom,  as   he  now  valuable    properties,   which   were 

must  himself  admit,  a  protectionist  ap-  long  regarded  as  dismal  failures.     I  re* 

peal  ;  and  in  this  counter-claim,  there-  peat  that  the  danger  which  the  Amert- 

fore,  we  have  one  of  two  associated  in-  can  printers  dread  is  an  imaginary  one  ; 

dustries  clamoring  in  thenameof  vested  and  that,  even  if  it  exists,  the  proper 

interests  for  the  continuance  of  a  pro-  way  to  meet  it  is  by  raising  the  tariff  on 

tection  which  depends  upon  leaving  the  books,  and  not  by  the  introduction  into 

other  industry  unprotected.     "  Do  not  the  Bill  of  a  "  manufacturing  clause." 

let  me,"  cries  the  American  author  to  Still  it  is  at  this  point  that  the  real 

his  Legislature,  "  be  undersold  in  the  obstacle  to  copyright  legislation  in  the 

production  of  ideas  by  men  whom  you  United  States  is  for  the  present  to  be 

allow  to  import    ideas  for  nothing."  sought.     Until  the  protected   interests 

"  What !"  on  the  other  hand,  exclaims  which  are  threatened  by  the  change  can 

the  pirate,  "  compel  me  to  pay  for  what  be  sufficiently — or.  what  is  not  always 

I  have  always  been  in  the  habit  of  get-  the  same  thing,   in  their  own  opinion 

ting  for  nothing,  and  so  extinguish  an  sufficiently — guarded  from  loss  by  the 

industry  which  has  just  as  much  right  to  change,  the  works  of  English  authors, 

be  protected  as  another  !"     Looked  at  and  indirectly  the  industry  of  American 

from  the  purely  protectionist  point  of  authors,  will  remain  unprotected  within 

view,  the  dead-lock  is  complete.  the  dominions  of  the   Union.     It  was 

The  printers,  paper-makers,  etc.,  have  not,   of  course,    to   be    expected    that 

of  course  a  more  reputable  case.     They  American  opinion  would  in  all  quarters 

are  simply  actuated    by  the  fear  lest  acknowledge  this  to  be  the  sole  impedi- 

English   books    acquiring  copyright  in  ment  to  legislation.     A  New  York  news- 
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paper,  for  instance,  and  one  of  consider-  (a»  by  the  tiypothesis  they  do),  they  can 
able  circulation,  remarks  with  reference  scarcely  come  before  the  world  and  say, 
to  the  American  book-buying  and  book-  that  though  they  have  the  highest  re- 
reading public,  that  "  nobody  seems  to  spect  for  justice  in  the  abstract  they 
have  thought  much  about  the  interests  consider  it,  frona  the  business  point  of 
of  this  numerous,  and  in  matters  of  view,  as  too  dear  at  a  dollar  or  a  dollar 
legislation  somewhat  influential,  class  ;"  and  a  half,  and  on  the  whole  prefer  in- 
aud  asks,  a  little  cynically  perhaps,  justice  at  ten  or  fifteen  cents.  It  is  not 
"  Will  American  book-buyers  recognize  at  any  rate  for  an  Englishman  to  sug- 
the  just  right  of  the  foreign  author  to  a  gest  that  the  cost  of  honesty  will  operate 
roy^ty  on  his  books  sold  here  when  as  a  serious  obstacle  to  the  practical 
that  recognition  will  perhaps  force  thent  recognition  of  its  dictates  in  America  ; 
to  pay  a  dollar  or  a  dollar  and  a  half  for  and  this  objection  out  of  the  question, 
books  which  now  cost  them  ten  or  fif-  one  is  justified  ia  saying  that  nothing 
teen  cents?"  The  answer,  one  would  now  but  the  protectionist  difficulty  stops 
think,  must  be,  that  if  the  American  the  way. — Macmillan' s  Magazine. 
public  recognize  these  rights  as  "  just  " 
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BV   PHIL  ROBINSON. 

According  to  telegrams  "  from  Egyp-  He  has  tasted  the  pleasure  of  social  im- 

tian  sources,"  Osman  Digna  has  been  portance,  this  garden-builder  of  Suakin, 

accurately  well  killed  in  battle  at  least  and  hopes  that  the  spear  may  still  thrust 

twice,    has     been     buried    pompously  the  wheel  of  fortune  round  in  his  favor 

amidst  the  ululations    of  militant    der-  again.     Once  a   slave    himself,    then   a 

vishes  and  emin   and,  so  the  British  wharf  porter,  and  by-and-by  a  trader, 

public   cheerfully  supposed,   had  long  opulent,  too,  as  measured  by  Suakin 

ago  rejoined  his  master  the  Mahdi  on  standards  of  wealth,  and  looked  up  to 

the  other  side  of  the  great  green  gates  by  his  fellow-citizens  and  the  tribes  liv 

of  Paradise.     But,  on  the  contrary,  he  ing  out  among  the  hills  beyond  the  town, 

has  been  back  again  on  his  old  fighting  as  a  man  of  strong  purpose  and  great 

grounds  before  Suakin,  as  pugnacious  courage,  with  a  loud  voice  in  council 

as  ever,  as  brawny  and  black  and  broad-  and   a  cruel  hand    in   action,  just   the 

shouldered,  leading  his  frizzled -headed  leader  for  such  men  as  fiung  themselves 

Hadendowas  up  to  within  their  old  im-  against  the  level  bayonets  of  our  squares 

pudent  distances  of  the  city  walls,  and,  in  the  Soudan.     He  was  then  a  man  of 

just  as  of  yore,  promising  the  "  Govern-  property,  and  outwardly,  therefore,  for 

or- Gen er^  of  the  Red  Sea  Littoral,"  the  time  a  man  of  peace.    Yet  that  even 

when  he  catches  him.  to  scrape  his  skin  then  conspiracies  were  hatched  and  fos- 

oS  with  oyster  shells  and  peg  him  down  tered  in   his  house   we   all  know  now. 

on  an  ant's  nest.    Perhaps — who  knows  ?  There,  in  the  cool,   dark  ground-floor 

— this  cordial  barbarian,  now  that  Gen-  chamber,     opening,     with    massive    old 

eral  Hudson  has  gone,  revisits  by  stealth  carved  doors  embossed  with  iron  studs, 

his  poor  trampled-out  "  garden,"  and  upon  the  public  street,  he  would  sit  with 

under  "the  pale  glimpses'  dreams  of  his  friends  in   the  evening,   after  the 

sweet  revenge  and  thereafter  sweet  rest,  muezzin  on  the  minaret  that  overlooks 

when  the  creaking  water-wheels  shall  the  square  had  chanted  out  his  musical 

tunr  again  in  the  evening,  and  his  roses  call  to  sunset  prayer.     The  long-tubed 

bloom  once  more  and  his  peaches  ripen  pipes  were  lit  and  the  coGFee  poured  out 

where  now  the  bones    of    cattle    and  in  the  tiny  grey  cups  of  Jedda  ware,  and 

empty  meat-tins  mark  at  once  the  ruin  the  murmur  of  voices  in  the  idle  bazaars 

of  three  years  of  war  and  the  hateful  hummed  in  the  air,  and  the  drumming 

traces  of  the  Infidel.  of  many  tom-toms  in  £1  Kaf  came  muf- 

Nor  to  be  worse  thought  of  if  he  does,  fled  and  slumberous  across  the  water. 
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Late  into  the  night  do  these  malcontents  of  bamboozling  the  Intelligence  Depart- 
in  council  sit.  In  such  climates  the  ment  and  as  a  pretext  for  interfering  in 
evening  is  all  too  pleasant  to  be  wasted,  military  matters.  If  he  and  his  vretched 
Any  one  passing  is  free  to  step  in  and  Egyptians  had  only  been  bundled  across 
make  his  compliments,  to  take  a  whiff  the  water  to  Jedda  as  soon  as  a  British 
at  the  pipe,  to  exchange  gossip.  And  admiral  appeared  in  Sualcin  harbor, 
by  and-by  when  night  is  falling,  and  the  things  might  have  gone  differently  and 
watchman  goes  his  rounds  striking  the  much  belter.  However,  one  of  the 
ground  with  his  heavy  club,  and  the  friendlies  was  scuppered  in  the  "  gar- 
yelping  of  prowling  pariah-dogs,  and  den,*' and  next  day,  when  riding  round 
the  challenge  of  the  Egyptian  sentries  to  take  a  first  look  at  the  camp,  I  again 
on  the  walls  and  by  the  Custom-house  visited  the  rebel  leader's  pleasaunce, 
are  the  only  sounds  that  are  heard,  the  and  noted  what  an  excellent  rendezvous 
great  man's  reception  breaks  up.  Those  it  made  for  midnight  prowlers.  Though 
were  the  days  of  peace  forOsman  Digna  immediately  under  the  walls  of  the  town 
— even  though  his  turbulent  mtnd  al-  and  a  bow-shot  from  an  Egyptian  guard, 
ready  forecasted  strife  and  the  part  Ihe  enemy  used  to  creep  up  here  at  night 
which  he  would  play  therein — and  out-  and  amuse  themselves  by  getting  up  a 
side  the  walls  be  had  a  large  garden,  scare  by  iiring  random  shots  into  space, 
zerebaed  in  with  aloes  and  henna.  As  they  were  themselves  between  two 
wherein  his  gardeners  grew  fruit  and  fires,  which  if  indulged  in  by  our  troops 
flowers,  herbs,  vegetables,  and  tobacco  would  have  only  damaged  friends,  they 
— a  pleasant  place  enough,  so  old  rcsi-  were  as  safe  as  they  could  be,  and  this 
dents  told  me,  in  the  days  when  the  diversion  proved  so  much  to  their  taste, 
wells  used  to  be  at  work,  and  a  broad  that  the  enclosure — which  in  fancy  I  had 
belt  of  market  gardens  lay  round  the  imagined  myself  tenting  upon — became  a 
town. '  Here  Usman  Digna  used  some-  regular  tryst  ing-place  for  the  audacious 
times  to  meet  his  accomplices,  and  only  Hadendowas.  and  a  fearsome  spot  to 
a  gun-shot  oS  stands  the  historical  old  pass  after  nightfall. 
fig-tree  under  which  the  final  council  of  In  the  daytime  I  had  many  a  time 
war  was  held  and  he  carried  the  vote  rested  there.  For  there  at  any  rate  was 
of  the  malcontents  for  the  Mahdi  and  the  semblance  of  verdure  and  the  sug- 
for  armed  rebellion.  gestion  of  tranquillity.  Beautiful  little 
Looking  at  the  charts  of  Su  akin  be-  doves,  "the  Mecca  birds,"  flitted  in 
fore  I  went  out,  this  spot  somehow  had  and  out  of  the  bushes  with  an  indiffer- 
a  curious  attraction  for  me.  "Garden"  ence  to  human  beings  that  centuries  of 
is  always  a  fascinating  word.  So  on  pious  kindness  had  made  natural  to 
board-ship  I  made  up  my  mind  that  I  them,  and  butterflies  tipped  with  orange 
would  pitch  my  tent  in  it  if  I  could,  fluttered  about  the  faint,  sweet  henna 
and  two  or  three  hours  after  arriving  I  blossom.  It  was  a  relief  from  the  sun- 
made  my  way  straight  to  "  Osman  smitten  sand  of  the  camp,  perpetually 
Digna's  garden."  The  twilight  was  blown  about  from  under  the  feet  of 
already  beginning  to  fall,  but  there  was  tramping  soldiers  and  the  wheels  of  bul- 
light  enough  to  show  what  a  wreck  the  lock  carts,  a  relief  from  the  groanings 
place  was,  and  I  rode  back  into  the  town  and  stenches  of  camels  and  the  incessant 
not  quite  so  sure  as  I  had  been  that  it  stir  of  the  tented  field,  a  relief  from 
would  make  a  pleasant  bivouac.  The  routine  and  red-tape,  'ITie  camp-fol- 
very  next  morning  this  impression  was  lowers  of  some  Indian  regiment,  with 
confirmedonhearingthatthe  "fuizies,"  that  instinct  for  tranquil  comers  which 
as  the  frizzled -haired  Hadendowas  were  is  so  characteristic  of  the  Asiatic,  had 
called,  had  "  scuppered  "-—that  is,  had  made  a  corner  of  the  garden  their  kit- 
pounced  upon  in  the  dark  and  done  to  chen,  and  here  in  their  little  fireplaces 
death — oneof  our"  friendlies."  These  and  ovens  of  neatly-taraped  clay  they 
were  some  of  the  vaunted,  but  cordially  cooked  their  meals.  The  pat-a-cake- 
suspected,  native  auxiliaries  in  fantastic  pat-a-cake  of  the  chupatty-maker  was 
war-paint  whom  the"  Governor-General  heard  from  every  patch  of  shade,  and 
of  the  Red  Sea  Littoral  "  placed  at  Brit-  the  heavy  perfume  of  the  hubble-bubble 
iah  disposal,  apparently  for  the  purpose  and  the  gurlings  thereof  reached  the  ear 
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with  a  pleasant  suggestion  of  comfort-  solicitors  with  "  as  it  will  be,  bo  it  must 
able  peace-  The  Oriental  has  somehow  be,"  and  the  Moslem  of  the  East  shuts 
very  restful  ways  of  his  own.  He  cqres  down  the  lid  upon  all  inconvenient  im- 
as  little  for  the  passage  of  time  as  for  portunity  with  "  as  Allah  pleases." 
the  politics  of  Spain,  and  for  all  he  But  the  Arab  combines  all  four  finalities 
knows  the  Ancient  Fugitive  might  be  a  in  one  word,  and  adds  moreover  the 
night-capped  sluggard  snoring  in  an  further  siKniBcation  of  the  British  "go 
armchair,  with  cobwebs  on  the  dial  of  to  Bath,'  What  the  real  meaning  of 
his  clock.  So  these  men  used  to  squat  "  mafeesh"  is,  theoretically,  I  do  not 
about  under  the  Arabs'  trees,  cooking  know  ;  but  practically  it  is  the  formula 
their  little  messes  of  savory -smelling  of  non-existence.  If '  you  ask  for  a 
condiments — chilli  and  turmeric  and  melon  and  there  is  not  one  left,  if  you 
mustard-oil — and  chattering  as  they  inquire  for  the  master  of  the  house  and 
turned  their  chupatties  upon  the  metal  he  is  not  at  home,  if  the  coolie  will  not 
plates  and  watched  the  pile  growing  high-  carry  your  baggage,  nor  the  boatman 
er  and  higher,  with  a  queer,  loquacious  row  you,  nor  the  sentry  let  you  pass, 
heedlessness  of  time  that  was  delight-  each  says  "mafeesh."  So  I  think  it 
fully  in  contrast  with  the  tumult  of  pass-  may  be  accepted  as  one  of  the  most 
ing  transpoit-traini,  the  hideous  outcries  compendious,  comprehensive,  and  con- 
of  exasperated  mule-drivers,  the  cease-  venient  words  known  to  human  speech- 
less complainings  of  driven  beasts  and  But  when  the  British  army,  the  outer 
the  creaking  of  carts  whose  hearts  and  barbarians  of  Europe,  came  to  Suakin, 
bones  seemed  breaking  under  their  bur-  it  was  discovered  by  the  natives  that  the 
dens.  Here,  indeed,  just  as  insects  and  insular  mind  did  not  readily  respond  to 
birds  will  foregather  from  a  surrounding  such  catholic  completeness  of  negation, 
waste  upon  some  pleasant  flower-bank,  Dor  gtusp  so  pTodigioas  a  nan poisumus. 
all  the  wandering  sounds  of  the  neigh-  So,  by  way  of  explanation,  they  prefixed 
borhood  concentrated,  and  sitting  under  the  Hindustani  "bus,"  and  to  make 
one  of  the  dwarf  palms  in  "  Osman  assurance  trebly  sure,  added  the  English 
Digna's  garden,"  there  passed  in  review  "  finish."  ^'  Bus  mafeesh  finish  f  Was 
before  the  ear  all  the  bustle  of  the  camp  there  ever  tagged  together  before  a  phrase 
and  the  city,  the  multitudinous  voices  so  definitively,  conclusively,  and  cata- 
of  life  in  the  outlying  waste  of  "Ma-  womptiously  negative  ? 
feesh. "  But  here  comes  the  gardener's  cat,  a 
And  a  word  here  about  this  compre-  lean  weasel  of  a  cat,  as  all  its  species  in 
hensive  dissyllable,  surely  one  of  the  Suakin  are.  I  remember  when  I  was 
most  remarkable  products  of  Arabia,  in  Alexandria  after  the  bombardment. 
Conversationally,  it  is  to  the  evasive  being  astonished  at  the  congregations  of 
and  procrastinating  Arab  all  that,  ma-  cats  that  one  surprised  among  the 
lerially,  the  cocoanut  palm  is  to  the  ruined  houses.  For  the  Egyptians, 
South  Sea  Islander,  or  the  plantain  to  though  they  may  not  worship  the  little 
the  Equatorial  African.  It  is  the  animal  nowadays,  have  an  inordinate 
"  traveller's  hold-all"  of  dialogue ;  the  liking  for  them,  a  relic,  perhaps,  of  an 
"concentrated  luncheon  lozenge"  of  old-world  sanctity.  They  are  to  be  seen 
conversation.  It  carries  all  before  it  everywhere,  not  one  at  a  time,  but  in 
like  a  circular  letter  of  credit.  You  half-dozens,  and  in  the  less  frequented 
knock  down  every  troublesome  inquiry  parts  of  the  town  as  many  as  twenty 
with  it  as  with  a  constable's  staff.  It  is  may  be  seen  in  a  waste  corner  holding 
your  true  universal  negative.  If  it  were  an  afternoon  conversazione.  When, 
not  for  the  magical  "Mafeesh,"  that  therefore,  the  British  shells  knocked 
other  ogre  "Backsheesh"  would  deso-  down  the  houses  of  Alexandria  and  the 
late  the  continent  and,  as  S  ndbad  adds,  inmates  fled,  the  cats  found  themselves 
"  the  islands  adjacent  thereto."  But  it  homeless  and  friendless,  and  they  gath- 
is  the  recognized  solvent  of  every  men-  ered  together  in  pathetic  assemblies  upon 
dicant  difficulty.  The  "  go  with  God  "  the  debris  of  the  shattered  walls.  How 
of  Portugal  is  good  ;  the  "  by-and-by"  gaunt  and  dreadful  they  were  !  Chari- 
of  Spain  is  better  still ;  but  "  mafeesh"  table  folk  used  to  collect  scraps  for 
is  best  of  all.     The  Hindoo  disposes  of  them,  but  the  sufferings  of  the  creatures 
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must  have  been  very  great,  and  doubt-  which  in  Suakin,  as  everywhere  else  I'a 

less,  if  the  truth  were  known,  very  few  the  Red  Sea,  are  in  infinite  myriads,  but 

of   the  Alexandrian  cats  lived  through  they  arc  only  half  the  size  of  the  British 

the  momentous  crisis  of  British  occupa-  insect.      One   more   peculiarity   of  the 

tion  without  sharp  apprehensions  of  can-  Soudan  cat  and  I  have  done  with  it.    It 

oibalism.     All  day  long  they  prowled  does  not  care  for  wagtails.     Such,  at 

among  the  rubbish  heaps  of  fallen  ma-  any  rate,  seemed  the  case,  for  I    have 

sonry  or  sate  about  in  groups  pathcti-  seen   these   birds,  which   are  curiously 

cally  mute  and  most  unnaturally  regard-  numerous,  running  about  on  the  roofs 

less  of  passers-by.     In  Suakin  also  they  after  insects  without  paying  the  least  at- 

are  utterly  callous  totheirsurroundings,  tenlion  to  grimalkin,  while  she,  though 

but  there  the  similarity  ceases.     For  in  opportunities    perpetually    offered    for 

their  case  indifference  is   begotten   of  pouncing  upon  them,  never  even  looked 

a  preposterous  prosperity.      So  conse-  at  the  wagtails. 

quentlal  are  they  that  they  do  not  move  And  close  behind  his  cat  comes  the 

out  of  the  road,  and  the  Arab  when  he  gardener.     "Oh!    you  old   traitor  to 

stumbles  over  them  swears  at  them  but  Islam  !     How  will  you  make  answer  to 

never  molests  them.     The  bazaars  are  the  Mahdi  when  hereafter  he  taxes  you 

full  of  them,  and  they  tight  and  make  with  begging   from   an  infidel  f     You 

love  in  the  thoroughfares  in  broad  day-  who  pray  without  ceasing  that  we  may 

light  as  if  it  were  the  t>ost  natural  thing  be  condemned  to  drink  hot  water  to  all 

in  the  world  for  cats  to  do  so.    Till  then  eternity  in   the  hottest  parts  of  Jehun- 

I  had  thought  grimalkin  was  a  nocturnal  num.  to  come  asking  alms  from  me,  in 

beast.     For  in   Europe  we   are  accus-  the  name  of  Allah  !     Well,  your  posy  js 

tomed  to  see  them  sleepy  and  lazy  all  worth  a  piastre   if  only  because  it  is 

day,  and  to  hear  them  noisy  and  active  picked  in  Osman  Dtgna's  garden.     The 

at  night.     But  this  is  only,  apparently,  pretext  for  the  gratuity  is  a  flimsy  one 

a  geographical  accident.  In  the  Soudan,  — two  cotton  flowers,  a  sprig  of  henna 

at  any  rate,  cats  are  diurnal  and  go  to  and  a  little  white  weed — but  it  is  the 

bed  at  sunset,  while  in  Suakin  in  pai^  best  the  poor  battered  garden  offers.  So 

ticular,  where  the  people  live  so  largely  there  is  another  piastre  for  you,  old 

upon  fish,  and  the  refuse  of  their  meals  Mahomedan,  and  pray  for  the  infidel  as 

lies  in  heaps  at  every  corner,  the  feline  kindly  as  your  creed  will  let  you.  Abate 

tribe  have  assumed  much  of  the  impor-  for  him  when  you  can  an  occasional  im- 

tance  and  something  of  the  demeanor  of  precation.     And  what  will  you  take  for 

dogs.     They  lie  tinder  the  stalls  or  sit  your  gazelle  ?    You  will  not  sell  it  ?    So 

upon  the  bedsteads — which,  after  Ori-  be  it.     There  is  but  one  Allah  and  Ma- 

ental  fashion,  stand  in  the  open  air — as  homed  in  his  prophet — and  peace  be 

if  in  charge  of  the  premises  and  prop-  with  you,  if  only  for  the  sake  of  your 

erty.     For  one  thing  there  are  very  few  pretty  beast."     They  are  dainty  little 

dogs.    It  is  true  they  are  unclean  beasts  antelopes,  these  gazelles  and  ariels  of 

to  the  Moslem,  but  perhaps  the  cats  the  Soudan,  and  look  charming  in  the 

have  made  it  impossible  for  any  dog  of  streets    where    they  wander   about  or 

spirit  to  exist.     Indeed,  such  an  endless  snooze  in  the  shady  corners  as  uncon- 

multitude  of  them  is  enough  to  break  cernedly  as  the  goats.     Unfortunately 

the  heart   of   even   as    English   terrier,  they  are  exactly  the  color  of  the  sand, 

But  physically   they  have  deteriorated  and  more  than  once  coming  home  at 

into  the  merest  travesty  of  their  race,  night  from  the  telegraph  office,  I  have 

They  are  absurdly  small  and  proportion-  narrowly  missed  falling  over  the  sleep- 

ately  meagre,  with  sharp  noses,  flat  thin  ing  animals.     Still  worse  in  the  dark  is 

heads,  and  very  short  fur,  while   the  the  camel  kneeling  in  the  road.     When 

shoulder-blades  stick  up  above  the  level  the  Arab  turns  in  for  the  night  he  teth- 

of  their  backs  in  the  queerest  fashion,  ers  his  brute  to  the  comer  pole  of  his 

So  when  I  came  back  to  England  I  was  shanty,  and  the  great  thing  kneels  down, 

at  first  surprised  at  the  very  large  size  often    blocking    up  the  narrow  alley, 

of  all  the  cats  I  saw,  their  extraordinary  More  than  once  turning  a  corner  in  dark 

plumpness,  and  the  thickness  of  their  shadow  I  have  suddenly  found  myself 

fur.    So,  by-the-way,  too,  with  the  flies,  brought  up  against  a  camel's  ribs.    The 
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brute,  abruptly  rising,  nearly  shakes  its  because  it  is  so  natural.  Look  for  in- 
master's  frail  shanty  of  cane  and  mat-  stance  at  this  man  coming  along  vith  a 
ting  to  pieces,  and  the  Arab  comes  great  fish  he  has  bought.  It  weighs 
forth,  savage  at  his  disturbed  sleep,  perhaps  nine  pounds,  is  a  lovely  rosy 
nebdt  in  hand,  ready  to  smite  the  man  red  with  scarlet  gills  and  fins,  and  has  a 
who  he  thinks  is  trying  to  steal  his  beast  broad  carmine  band  along  the  back. 
of  a  camel.  There  is  not  much  civility  His  fellows,  and  he  too,  have  never  be- 
in  the  barbarized  Arab  of  Suakin—  fore  seen  a  fish  like  it — and  so  cheap  ! 
thanks  to  the  policy  of  making  English-  How  they  talk  their  prize  over,  these 
men  play  the  part  of  myrmidons  to  the  simple  folk.  And  while  they  dress  it, 
Khedive.  He  loaths  the  Egyptian,  and  passers-by  stop  and  lean  against  the  tree 
with  some  contempt  added,  as  being  and  talk  too,  and  they  are  all  amused 
Infidels,  carries  on  his  detestation  to  together  over  this  big  painted  fish  that 
the  white-skinned  strangers.  Every  only  cost  them  a  penny  a  pound.  Well, 
Englishman,  though  but  few  knew  tt,  and  is  not  a  fish  of  such  colors  worth 
was  grossly  insulted'  every  time  he  went  being  natural  over  ?  What  child  of  ouis 
through  the  bazaars,  for  even  the  chil-  wvuld  not  wonder  at  the  painted  thing, 
dren  imitated  their  elders  in  spitting  on  or  what  man  or  woman  either  that  hiul 
the  ground  as  he  passed.  Nor,  to  those  not  been  tutored  and  govemessed  out 
who  had  the  ears  to  hear,  was  the  Ian-  of  all  the  pleasantness  of  being  natural  ? 
guage  of  the  fanatical  people  such  as  to  If  I  had  to  be  a  fish  I  should  like,  I 
conciliate.  But  the  vile  Egyptian  flag  think,  to  live  near  Suakin.  It  is  the 
that  was  permitted,  during  a  British  oc-  paradise  of  the  finned  people.  I  went 
cupation,  to  flaunt  above  the  Union  out  one  day  to  some  coral  islands  some 
Jack,  was  answerable  for  so  much  more  dozen  miles  down  the  coast — where  was 
than  these  public  affronts — for  the  need-  to  be  seen  the  exasperating  sight  of 
less  expendilnreof  national  treasure,  for  three-and -twenty  steamers  laden  with 
the  loss  of  brave  English  lives — that  the  stores  and  materials  of  war  riding  idly 
malignity  of  these  poor  half-breeds  need  at  anchor  all  together,  waiting  for  orders 
not  be  remembered.  Our  native  con-  to  go  home  again  with  their  freight,  and 
tingent  called  them  "  yagee,"  which  meanwhile  costing  the  nation  our  Gov- 
may  betransIated"readyformischief ;"  emment  knows  what  per  day — and  we 
and  so  perhaps  they  may  have  been,  but  went  into  the  shallows  for  shells  and 
a  favorable  opportunity  for  turbulence  coral.  What  a  strange  phase  of  natural 
never  arrived.  Moreover,  Osman  Digna,  history  it  was,  this  island  that  we  vis- 
from  his  camp  at  the  foot  of  the  hills,  ited.  An  acre  or  so  of  surface  over- 
kept  close  espionage  upon  the  city,  and  grown  with  tall  harsh  grass,  among  which 
in  his  own  pleasant  fashion  used,  from  I  found  no  fewer  than  seven  different 
time  to  time,  to  notify  to  various  lists  plants.  Who  sowed  the  seeds  of  them  ? 
of  citizens  that  their  names  were  down  Its  one  inhabitant  was  a  lark,  which  the 
in  his  black-book  for  his  favorite  course  captains  of  the  idle  fleet  thought  was  a 
of  oyster-shells  and  ants'  nests.  quail,  and  daily  bombarded  with  their 
What  a  contrast  between  these  scowl-  guns.  But  though  they  harassed  it  they 
ing  Suakinese,  who  have  come  into  the  never  brought  it  to  bag,  and  it  was 
garden  with  their  baskets  to  pick  up  the  there,  alive  and  cheerful,  when  I  visited 
scattered  bolls  of  cotton  lying  about  be-  it  at  home.  The  water  nowhere  shoaled 
tween  the  rows  of  stunted,  tangled  gradually  up  to  the  island,  which  was  a 
plants,  and  the  light-hearted  groups  of  solid  coral  block,  forits  edge  was  fringed 
Indians,  busy  with  their  chupatties  and  with  boulders  of  madrepore- work  in 
yellow  messes  of  food,  I  have  a  great  every  stage  of  growth,  so  that  we  guided 
liking  for  the  Hindoos  when  they  are  not  our  boat  into  a  narrow  water-way  he- 
Anglicized-  Their  nature  is  Xg  be  sym-  tween  the  upstanding  pillars,  and  then 
pathetic ;  their  sensibility  is  wonderfully  we  splashed  ashore.  All  round  the 
delicate.  As  a  race,  they  possess  the  island  the  insects  were  hard  at  work 
supreme  gift  of  good  taste.  How  en-  building  up  their  beautiful  fabrics,  and 
gaging,  too,  is  the  natural  behavior  of  at  all  distances  from  the  surface  we 
them.  Perhaps  it  may  seem  to  some  to  could  see  them,  the  corals  of  our  muse* 
be  childish,  but,  after  all,  that  is  only  ums,  and  such  apecimeni  too  aa  no 
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museum  contains.  Here  and  there,  suddenly  pulling  up  a  spray  of  the  dead 
rooted  to  the  sea-floor,  some  of  the  great  bleached  coial,  one  of  these  lovely  creat- 
mushroom-heade<i  columns  had  grown  ures  would  be  found  entangled  in  it, 
up  above  the  tranquil  sea,  and  on  one  but  in  a  minute  the  beathadfrizzled  the 
of  them  sate  a  pair  of  grand  white-  dainty  transparent  fish  into  an  ugly  little 
headed  fish-hawks,  with  one  eye  each  brown  rag.  The  coral,  too,  was  of  all 
for  us  and  one  for  the  fish  that  thronged  colors  from  bluish  pink  to  damask  red, 
below.  Close  by,  branching  out  over  a  from  lavender  to  deep  purple,  with 
space  of  many  feet,  were  glorious  plants  every  kind  of  queer  intermediate  tint, 
of  tiee-coral,  and  each  of  them  was  But  what  was  the  use  of  pulling  them 
swarming  with  strangest  creatures.  With  up  ?  Exposure  to  the  sun  killed  the  in- 
hand  nets  we  might  have  tilled  a  boat  in  sects,  whose  bodies  and  the  gelatinc-Iike 
an  hour  with  little  crab-like  things,  substance  they  work  under  gave  the  sui- 
queer  fishlets  and  marine  miscellanies,  face  their  charm  of  apparent  color,  and 
to  which  I  have  no  intention  of  ventur-  the  pieces  we  prized  most  as  they  came 
ing  a  name.  But  I  made  one  notable  up  out  of  the  watir  for  their  pre-emi- 
capture,  a  sea-lamprey,  a  snake-like  nence  of  tint  soon  assumed  a  hideous 
thing  a  yard  long,  exquisitely  white  with  uniformity  of  decaying  brown,  like 
handsome  marroon  blotches  and  bars.  I  smashed  toadstools,  and  smelt  abomina- 
brought  it  home  for  the  British  Museum,  bly.  Here,  too,  I  saw  alive  that  wonder 
and  they  told  me  they  had  "  a  large  of  the  deep,  the  giant  clam,  the  shell  of 
series"  of  them.  So  they  had.  I  saw  which  is  sometimes  used  as  a  font.  The 
them  in  their  bottles  in  a  dungeon  un-  colossal  mollusk  was  closed,  and  it  would 
derground  in  Cromwell  Road-  And  I  have  taken  a  corps  of  sappers  to  uproot 
left  my  bottle  with  the  rest,  half  regret-  it,  a  Nasmyth  hammer  to  smash  it. 
ting  that  I  had  carried  the  creature  in  my  Once  get  a  hand  inside  those  huge 
own  hand  all  the  way  from  Suakin  to  valves,  and  nothing  but  amputation  or 
South  Kensington.  But  it  contents  me  dynamite  would  set  you  free  again.  So 
to  surmise  that  perhaps  the  other  bottles  that,  after  all,  bewildered  by  potentiali- 
that  I  brought  home  filled  with  quaintest  ties  and  embarrassed  by  the  multitude 
nondescripts  picked  up  among  the  corals  of  possible  prizes,  I  carried  away  noth- 
may  have  contained  some  things  which  ing  except  my  lamprey,  a  few  bottles 
even  the  experts  of  the  British  Museum  filled  with  nameless  odds  and  ends,  and 
could  not  name  off-hand.  But  in  the  a  pocketful  of  little  shells  of  strange 
life,  the  amazing  swarm  of  happy  exist-  beauty.  Yes  I  did,  though,  or  I  should 
ences  in  the  beautiful  reef  in  the  Red  not  be  writing  all  this  ;  for  I  carried 
Sea  was  a  sight  never  to  be  forgotten.  I  away  straight  from  the  coral  island  it- 
sate  down  on  a  lump  of  violet  coral,  and  self  such  a  lesson  in  the  ways  of  Nature 
in  the  water  below,  as  still  and  clear  as  — her  appalling  deliberation,  her  inevi- 
a  block  of  crystal,  saw  such  visions  of  table  achievement— as  I  shall  never  for- 
beauty  that  I  was  perpetually  exploding  get.  What  does  a  continent  matter, 
in  ejaculations.  Now  I  have  been  to  more  or  less,  to  a  Worker  so  patient  and 
the  Seychelles,  and  that  was  very  won-  so  pitiless  ?  Yet  one  more  word  about 
derful,  but  not  more  so  than  Suakin.  coral.  I  have  read  somewhere,  as  an 
The  water  was  in  places  literally  alive  explanation  of  the  name  of  the  Red  Sea, 
with  fishes  of  incredible  brilliancy  of  that  "  it  abounded  in  red  coral,"  and 
color  and  grotesqueness  of  form.  I  had  there  is  no  doubt  of  it  that  a  red  coral- 
between  my  feet  at  one  time,  engaged  line  material,  of  very  rich  tint  and  re- 
in what  seemed  a  mortal  combat,  a  creat-  sembling  in  substance  a  number  of  little 
ure  about  six  inches  long,  that  looked  tubes  disposed  regularly  side  by  side, 
like  a  shaving  off  a  bar  of  silver,  and  exists  in  prodigious  quantities.  Hore- 
what  appeared  to  be  a  walnut  with  fins,  over,  for  several  miles  from  the  present 
And  alt  the  time  other  things  were  pop-  beach— indeed  right  away  to  the  foot  of 
ping  in  and  out  of  the  crevices  of  the  the  hills — the  "sand"  is  chiefly  corn- 
corals,  and  dodging  round  my  ankles  posed  of  pulverized  coral  and  shells, 
and  heels— pale  blue  fish  with  azure  bars.  Close  under  the  surface,  for  miles  to- 
yellow  ones  with  black  spots,  red  ones,  gether,  lie  beds  of  these  materials,  fossil- 
green  ones,  white  ones.     Sometimes  by  ized,    and    the    soldiers    digging  their 
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ditches  round  ihe  camps  turned  up  im-  traordinary  rapidity,  and,  as  their  breath 
mense  quantities  of  huge  c)am  shells  and  fails,  combining  for  one  grand  final 
coral-lumps,  with  which  they  decorated  unanimous  yell.  Even  more  striking,  and 
their  earthworks  and  fortifications  gen-  unearthly  beyond  anything  I  have  ever 
erally.  I  remember  counting  on  a  sand-  heard,  is  the  barking  chorus.  At  a  dis- 
back,  upon  which  the  men  had  written  tance,  both  from  its  volume  and  its  rcg- 
the  name  of  the  "  H  Redoubt  "  in  large  ularity,  it  sounds  like  some  powerful 
fossils,  no  fewer  than  twenty-Gve  varie-  pumping  machinery  at  work  ;  but  as 
ties.  Coral  is  the  building  material  of  heard  when  close,  it  is  possibly  the  most 
the  Red  Sea  towns,  and  though  it  is  appalling,  the  most  weird  sound  ever 
bleached  white,  it  is  worth  noting — for  emitted  from  lungs.  Have  you  ever 
the  sake  of  (hose  who  cherish  the  re-  heard  the  Zulus'  war-song  when  the 
membrance  of  the  Hebrews'  miraculous  ground  fairly  shudders  under  the 
passage — that  if  the  waters  of  the  Ked  rhythmic  stamping  of  the  feet  and  the 
Sea  -were  to  recede,  the  prevailing  tints  deep  ventral  grunting  rolls  along  the 
of  the  fresh-growing  coral  would  prob-  air  ?  Ot  heard  the  emu  drumming  ? 
ably  be  rfd.  On  the  Jedda  side  a  very  These  two  sounds,  until  I  beard  the 
curious  black  coral  is  found  at  the  depth  Arabs  barking,  were  respectively  the 
of  fourteen  fathoms,  and  the  long  sticks  most  awful  and  the  most  ghostly  I  knew 
of  it  that  I  brought  home  with  me  have  of.  The  Hod's  roar,  the  tiger's  hungry 
a  polish  on  them  as  fine  as  that  on  jet.  sneering  whine,  were  not  within  many 
But  I  have  wandered  far  from  the  stadia  of  them.  But  in  Suakin  I  heard 
Garden — this  queer  scrap  of  the  old  the  Moslems  at  this  pious  exercise,  and 
peace-time  left  in  the  middle  of  war.  the  horror  of  it  was  unforgetable.  On 
Its  zereba-hedge  has  not  altogether  de-  several  occasions,  when  the  sound  reach- 
fended  it,  for  camels  and  cattle  and  ed  me  from  afar,  I  thought  it  came 
goats  have  browsed  off  the  outer  twigs  from  one  of  the  condensing  steamers, 
of  every  bush,  trodden  most  of  the  cot-  and  so,  probably  to  the  last,  did  the 
ton  flat,  and  crushed  under  their  hoofs  great  majority  of  strangers.  But  one 
the  struggling  melon-plants.  But  even  midnight  I  was  making  my  way  back 
such  ragged  fragments  of  vegetation  are  from  a  friend's  quarters  to  my  own,  when 
pleasant  after  the  interminable  sand  of  I  heard  the  spectral  sound  coming  from 
the  camp  and  the  clamor  of  the  stiSing,  a  direction  opposite  to  the  ships.  I 
strong- smelling  town.  The  din  of  the  stood  and  listened,  and  then  determined 
bazaars  still  reaches  me  as  I  sit  with  my  to  follow  it  up.  So  in  and  out,  up  aod 
back  against  the  palm  and  shaded  by  a  down  the  narrow  dark  alleys  of  the  na- 
lat^e  mimosa  bush,  but  it  is  confluent  by  tive  town,  I  wandered  in  chase  of  this 
distance,  and  only  here  and  there  an  in-  ventriloquial  uproar.  Passing  along  be- 
dividual  sound  survives.  From  a  corner  twcen  two  high  mud  walls,  I  stumbled 
of  the  town  reaches  me  a  monoionous  over  a  man  who  was  crouching  on  the 
throbbing — the  dull  tom-toming  of  some  ground,  and  at  the  same  moment  a  door 
social  festival.  Some  one  is  droning  out  opened,  and  the  whole  volume  of  a  pro- 
a  melancholy  chant,  no  doubt,  as  the  digious  bark  issued  therefrom.  Out  of 
manner  is  ;  but  though  the  solo  is  inau-  ihe  door  came  a  negro,  reeling  as  if 
dible  at  this  distance,  the  regular  refrain  drunk,  and  fell  in  a  heap  by  the  side  of 
is  plainly  heard-  For  a  company  of  the  man  I  had  stumbled  over.  And  then 
women  are  shrilly  "  keen  in  ft"  with  a  I  saw  there  were  several  others  sitting 
harsh  wild  cry  that,  like  the  kite's  sultry  huddled  up  along  the  bottom  of  the  wall, 
scream,  harmonizes  with  the  hot  daz-  groaning  from  time  to  time,  and  gasping 
zling  city  walls,  the  arid  waste  surround-  in  a  most  frightful  manner.  As  the 
ing  it,  the  barren  barbarism  of  the  land  door  remained  ajar  I  peeped  in,  and  the 
and  the  landscape.  It  is  the  Arab  equiv  spectacle  presented  was  so  extraordinary 
alent  of  the  noise  made  at  an  Irish  wake,  that  I  ventured  to  push  it  wider,  and 
only  given  in  a  higher  key  and  with  step  inside  into  the  large  courtyard  upon 
more  rapid  vibrations.  One  woman  which  it  opened.  No  one  noticed  me, 
starts  it  with  a  sharp  piercing  scream,  for  every  one  was  engrossed,  as  if  be- 
aod  the  rest  join  in  with  ear-splitting  witched,  in  the  religious  function  that 
sounds,  quavering  their  voices  with  ex-  was  proceeding.     In  the  centre  stood  a 
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dervish,  with  a  book  from  which  he  iras  of  the  moat   wonderful  si|hts  of   iny 

cbantinK-     On  either  side,  with  torches  life. 

in  their  hands,  that  flickered  and  splut-  In  strange  antipbony  to  the  savage 
teied  as  surely  torches  never  did  before,  clamor,  the  fierce  heathen  screeching  of 
stood  two  acolyte-like  youths,  who  yelled  these  paid  mourners,  and  the  dull  brain- 
a  sort  of  accompaniment  to  the  dervish's  less  thud-thud  of  the  tom-tom,  I  hear  a 
chant.  Arranged  in  a  great  semicircle  locomotive,  far  away  on  the  other  side 
before  these  officiating  personages  was  a  of  the  town,  blow  its  whistle — the  impa- 
ring  of  forty  men,  negroes  and  Arabs,  tieni,  imperious  mandate  of  civilization, 
some  bare-headed  and  nearly  naked,  1  know  what  is  the  matter.  A  string  of 
others  in  the  complete  costume  of  the  Arabs  and  Soudanese,  rocking  on  the 
well-to-do.  They  were  holding  each  backs  of  their  camels,  are  lounging 
other's  hands,  and  whenever  the  dervish  along,  a  mile  in  the  hour,  between  the 
came  to  a  pause  the  whole  company  sud-  rails  of  the  line,  and  the  train  comes 
denly  raised  their  joined  hands,  and  as  fuming  up  and  overtakes  the  crawling 
suddenly  brought  them  down  again.  As  camelcade.  But  the  camel  is  a  beast 
they  descended  every  man  bowed  his  that  will  not  be  hurried  even  by  steam- 
head  as  low  as  he  could,  and  gave  a  deep  engines,  and  so,  let  the  driver  shriek 
ventral  "  hough."  The  time  they  kept  with  all  the  power  of  his  steam  lungs, 
was  so  exact  that  the  forty  barked  like  the  dawdling  creatures  must  have  their 
one.  On  a  sudden  the  dervish  stopped,  time  to  get  off  the  metals. 
the  acolytes  yelled  afresh,  and  then  the  Is  that  a  cock  crowing  ?  Yes,  and 
company  of  devotees,  pumping  with  their  the  cocks  of  Suakin,  so  they  say,  are 
arms  and  doubling  up  their  bodies,  pro-  condemned  to  crow  every  hour.  And 
ceeded  to  a  fearful  competition  of  lungs,  the  reason  thereof  is  this  : — Once  upon 
Still  keeping  in  perfect  unison,  the  bark-  a  time  there  was  a  dervish  of  exceeding 
incc  grew  faster  and  faster,  and  faster  sanctity,  and  he  came  to  Jedda.  He 
still,  until  one  by  one  the  huge,  brawny,  was  weary  with  his  journey,  and  went 
great-boned  Africans  reeled  and  stag-  to  sleep  under  the  wall  of  the  mosque  ; 
gered  out  of  the  ring,  leant  against  the  and  in  the  morning,  a  full  whole  hour 
walls,  or  fell  exhausted,  gasping  and  before  sunrise,  an  impertinent  cock, 
groaning,  like  heaps  of  rags,  upon  the  that  must  needs  set  all  his  neighbors  an 
ground.  The  contagious  delirium  of  example  in  early  rising,  got  up  on  the 
this  amazing  orgie  was  something  dread-  wall,  just  over  the  dervish's  head,  and 
ful  to  behold.  A  few  still  held  out,  but  crowed.  The  holy  man  had  no  help  for 
faint  and  mufHed  in  voice,  and  the  it  but  to  awake,  and,  thinking  it  was 
torches  flashed  and  spluttered,  showing  daybreak,  bethought  him  of  his  ori- 
the  fainting  men  lying  all  round  the  sons.  But  while  he  sat  wearily  waiting 
court,  tossing  their  arms  about,  and  for  the  sun  to  rise,  it  occurred  to  him 
raving,  until  it  seemed  as  if  the  devils  that  the  cock  was  before  its  time,  and 
had  been  let  loose  on  the  earth.  My  as  the  hour  dragged  on  he  lost  his  tem- 
own  sensations  were  extraordinary,  for  per,  did  this  holy  man,  and  cursed  the  ' 
I,  who  had  only  been  lookiuK  on,  felt  cock.  And  not  only  that  cock,  but  all 
actually  faint  and  out  of  breadth,  and  I  the  cocks  of  Jedda — condemning  them 
was  glad  to  get  out  of  the  court,  with  its  to  perpetual  sleeplessness.  "  You  shall 
reek  of  men  and  stench  of  guttering  crow,"  said  he,  "every  hour  in  the 
torches.  As  I  went  the  voices  grew  twenty-four,  and  never  enjoy  a  night  of 
weaker  and  weaker,  and  so  died  out  al-  unbroken  sleep."  And  his  curse  was 
together ;  the  man  who  gave  the  last  so  thorough  that  it  holds  good  to  this 
grunt  of  all  being  the  winner  for  the  day,  and,  more  than  that,  was  of  such 
night  of  the  prize  for  piety.  Next  mom-  a  powerful  sort  that  it  reached  all  across 
ing  I  was  told  that  my  adventure  had  the  Red  Sea,  and  smote  the  cocks  of 
really  been  one  of  considerable  risk,  as  Suakin  too,  for  they  were  all  hatched 
many  of  the  men  in  these  barking  exer-  from  Jedda  eggs,  and  inherited  the 
cises  are  road-drunk  with  hashish,  and  original  curse.  So  once  in  every  sixty 
the  whole  company  fanatically  Mahome-  minutes  the  cocks  of  Suakin  have  to 
dan.  But  I  am  glad  I  was  not  wise  in  crow,  to  assure  the  old  dervish's  ghost 
time,  or  I  should  never  have  seen  one  that  they  are  keeping  awake. 
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How   suddenly  that    camel,   though  and  Bimoom.     But  try  to  pull  one  up. 

moving  so   slowly,   seemed   to  Iouhkc  You    will   find  their   loots  are  stTucIc 

round  the  mimosa  bush  !     Its  sofi  pads  deep  and  stronK-     They  cling  to  their 

upon  the  soft  sand  make  no  sound,  and  native  soil  with  all  the  fierce  tenacity  of 

tbe  brute  grows  into  sight  with  spectral  the  fiedouins  themselves.     Like  them, 

suddenness.     But  this  is  the  country  of  too,  they  have  an  instinct  for  hidden 

stealth  and  treachery.    Every  feature  of  water,   and  treasure   up  the  secret  of 

it — the  plain,  hollowed  by  Nature  into  concealed  springs  with  all    the  jealouny 

multitudinous    pits   and   hiding-places,  of  "  the  children  of  the  desert,"     With 

the  great  round  thorn-bushes  draped  in  the  butterflies   it  is  the  same-     They 

creepers  that   look    so  solid    and  are  have  none  of  the  frivolity,  the  innocent 

hollow    inside,   the    ravines    that    run  light-heartedness  of  our  English  ones ; 

aloni;  so  deep  and  are  often  overhung  cannot  loiter  time  away  in  flower-visit- 

with  plants,  Uie  hills  with  their  unex-  ing ;    do  not  become  familiar.     They 

pectcd  rifts  and  paths — speaks  of  am-  flicker  into  sight  and  out  of  it,  going 

buscade  and  conspiracy.  straight  ahead  all  the  time,  but  dodging 

Even  the  birds,  insects,  and  flowers  as  they  go,  just  as  street  boys  do  when  a 

seem  adepts   in  surprise.     The    sand-  policeman  is  after  them.     They  make 

larks  sit  unperccived  upon  the  ground,  oS  with  the    honey  which  they  have 

and  suddenly  flutter  up  from  between  quite  lawfully  eaten  with  the  air  of  pick- 

your  feet.     They  skim  away  tow  along  pockets   trying    to  shake  off    pursuit, 

the  plain,  so  as  never  to  be  seen  against  Coloring,  too,  is  so  sketchy  that  their 

the  sky  line.     They  drop  unexpectedly  shadows  on  the  sand  are  much  easier 

upon  the  ground  again  and  vanish  from  to  follow  with  the  eye  than  the  insects 

sight.     Both  in  appearance  and  disap-  in  the  air. 

pearance  they  are  unforeseen  and  per-  Here  and  there,  too,  there  are  unex- 

plexing.     Another  bird,  a  pipit,  is  the  pectcd  touches  of    beauty    which   the 

guiltiest-mannered  little  thing  in  feathers  aridity  of  the  soil,  the  fierce  dryness  of 

one  can  imagine.      Even  its  plumage  is  the  hot  winds,   make  all   the  daintier, 

a  prevarication,  for  it  is  black  beneath  Thus  the  diugy-billed  sandlark,  ground- 

and  sandy  above,  so  that  it  looks  as  if  ling  though  it  is,  has  a  note  of  peculiar 

it  were  lying  on  its  back.     Moreover,  sweetness,    which   in  the  "  Spring"   of 

the  tip  of  its  tail  is  checkered  exactly  the  Soudan  may  easily  be  supposed  to 

like  its  head,  so  that  it  is  even  betting  lengthen  into  a  carol-      The   tiny  hot- 

which  end  of  the  bird  will  go  first  when  weather   flowers    are    found   to   be  of 

it  flies.     Every  attitude  of  it  is  suspi-  such  pure  blues,  yellows,  pinks,  that  the 

cions,  evasive,  culpable.     The  wagtails,  rainy  season  can  well  be  imagined  brlght- 

too,   are  perpetually  running  away  as  ened  with  blossoms  of  rare  color.     The 

fast  as  their  Utile  legs  can  carry  them,  butterflies — there  are  very   few  in  the 

exactly  as  if  they  were    conscious  of  "  Summer" — have  been  very  carefully 

having  given  cause  for  pursuit.  and  curiously  pencilled  and  patterned, 

Or,   again,   take   the    flowers  :    they  as  if  Nature  thought  the  Soudan  worth 

seem  to  be  peering  out  along  tbe  plain  her  best   workmanship.      Such  indeed 

on  the  look-out  for  Bedouin  insects-    It  is  tbe  case.     For  here,  as  everywhere 

is  not  difficult  to  imagine  them  ducking  else  where  the  sun  tyrannizes  over  cre- 

their  heads  under  the  sand  at  the  ap-  ation  for  half  the  year,  the  rainy  season 

proach  of  a  plundering  moth,  or  slipping  works  mircales  of  beauty.     The  Suakin 

away  quietly  into  their  plants  like  lin-  country  is  by  no  means  a   wilderness. 

nets  into  the  furze  when  the  shadow  of  The  ravines,   which   now   are  nothing 

the  hawk  overhead  passes  along-     The  more   than    dangerous    cover    for    the 

plants  they  grow  upon  crouch  very  low  stealthy,   murderous  Hadendovas,    are 

in  the  sand,  and  some  of  them  conceal,  then  the  cool  haunts  of  the  ariel  and 

like  the  Arabs,   keen-pointed  weapons  gazelle.     These  patches  and  streaks  of 

under  their  raiment  of  leaves.     They  bush  become  populous  with  hares,  and 

seem,  too,  to  be  lying  almost  loose  on  under  the  camel-thorn  families  of  ruddy 

the   surface  of  the  wind-shifted  sand,  foxes   may  he  found   at  home.     Even 

homeless,  without  any  ties  to  the  soil,  the  bare  spaces  of  sand  and  gravel  have 

nomadic,   at  the  mercy  of   harmattan  their  happy  inhabitants,  for  the  holes 

L\il;„,1  ,-vV,7t.K.iyiC 
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diiDed  obliquely  in  all  directions  house  plains  which  for  the  last  two  yeais  have 

the  dainty  jerboa  and  pretty  jerbeel,  and  been  the  fiKhting  ground    of  the  Arab 

the  others  pierced  str3ij;ht  down  are  the  and  the  English  soldier.     And  by>and- 

abodes  of  several  kinds  of  ground  rats  by,   too,   the  vexed  country  may  find 

and  large  lizards  with  queer,  viperine,  peace    again,   and,   under  the    strong, 

arrow-shaped  heads.      During  the  hot  just  government  of  a  European  Power, 

weather   these   tribes    flit    beyond     the  forget  the  miseries  it  suffered  under  the 

frontiers  into  the  hills   or    the  better-  Pasha-plagued  and  corrupt  administra- 

watered  south,  but  as  soon  as  the  rains  lion    of    Egypt — and    perhaps    Osman 

shall  bring  back  the  flowers  they  will  all  Digna  find  himself  back  in  his  garden 

be  here  again  on  the  level  bush-dotted  again. — Co/iien^orary  Review. 


WHO  WROTE  DICKENS? 

The  labors  of  the  great  minds  which  he  knew  the  man  as  well  as  hrs  books, 
have  long  been  engaged  in  establishing  But  then  Ben  Jonson  was  blinded  io 
the  Baconian  authorship  of  the  plays  precisely  the  same  way  about  Shake- 
vulgarly  attributed  to  Shakespeare  are  speare.  He  addressed  to  him  a  lofty 
now  drawing  to  a  close,  and  a  gentleman  panegyric,  though  from  daily  intercourse 
is  shortly  to  arrive  from  America  with  a  he  must  have  begun  to  suspect  that  the 
history  of  the  whole  transaction,  de-  bluff,  cenial,  popular  manager  could  not 
ciphered  from  the  printer's  errors  in  the  really  be  the  author  of  such  high  imagin- 
First  Folio.*  It  is  a  happy  time,  there-  inga  as  we  find  in  Hamlet  or  Prospero. 
fore,  to  inform  the  British  public  of  a  What  we  look  at  are  facts  and  proba- 
new  sect  which  has  arisen  in  America  bilities.  We  have  nothing  to  do  with 
under  the  name  of  "  Spencerians,"  the  casual  impressions  produced  on  such 
whose  cardinal  doctrine  it  is  that  the  people  as  the  authors  of  the  "  Under- 
novels  of  Dickens  were  in  fact  written  woods  "and  the"  Hellenica."  Dickens 
by  Mr.  Herbert  Spencer.  What  we  had  only  the  scantiest  education.  He 
owe  to  that  ingenious  people  !  Having  was  kept  during  two  years  of  his  child- 
identified  the  two  English  writers  who  hood  to  menial  work.  He  began  in  the 
were  the  glory  of  the  Elizabethan  age,  humblest  ante-chambers  of  journalism, 
they  proceed  to  identify  the  two  English  as  a  reporter  in  the  House  of  Commons, 
writers  who  are  not  only  the  glory  of  Does  the  reporters'  gallery,  we  would 
ours,  but  who  have  attained  the  widest  ask,  usually  turn  out  these  "  marvellous 
popularity  in  that  hemisphere  of  plausi-  boys"  who  are  able  at  their  first  start 
ble  hypotheses.  About  a  priori  oh)KC-  to  run  close  upon  the  heels  of  Cervantes, 
tioos,  we  shall  follow  the  later  "  Baco-  to  outdo  Le  Sage  and  Smollett  ?  The 
nians"  in  saying  as  little  as  possible  truth  is  that  there  was  at  that  time  in 
But  t\ie  iXToa%  primd  facie  evidence  in  Derby  a  truly  "marvellous  boy,"  who 
both  cases  can  now  be  re-stated  with  ad-  at  the  ages  of  twelve  and  thirteen  regu- 
vantage.  larly  supplied  the  young  reporter  with 
Does  anything,  we  would  ask  objec-  those  "Sketches  by  Boz'  which  he 
tors,  that  is  actually  known  of  the  late  forwarded  under  his  own  name  lo  the 
Mr.  Dickens  lead  us  to  suppose  him  "  Monthly  Magazine." 
capable  of  the  great  intellectual  achieve-  Several  childish  explanations  have 
ments  that  range  from  "Sketches  by  been  offered  by  Mr  Forster  and  others 
Boz  "  to  "  Edwin  Drood  "  ?  It  is  true  of  the  name  of  "  Boz. "  It  was  really 
that  when  Landor  addressed  him  as  the  a  conventional  sign  agreed  on  by  the 
purest  and  loftiest  spirit  that,  since  two  conspirators,  and  is  arrived  at  by 
Milton,  pronouncing  "  Herbert  .Spencer  "  very 
"  Hath  Heavenly  Genius  from  her  throne  fast.  The  "B"  and  "S"  (most  in- 
Deputed  on  the  banks  of  Thames           _  spiring  combination  !)  are  the  prominent 


To  Kpeak  his  voice  and  urge  his  daims,-  X^ix^js.  and  8  sort  of  "  buz  '*  or  "  boz 

the  name  « 
ick  Papers ' 


See  me  "  Nineteenth  Century"  Mazarine    's  t^e  result.     When  the  name  was  re- 
May,  1SS6.  tained  for  the  "  Pickwick  Papers '  there 
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was,  no  doubt,  also  a  side  glance  at  the  that  by  the  side  of  Sam  should  be  put 
biographer  of  Johnson.  another  character  so  similar  and  yet  so 
It  is  now  time  that  we  gave  our  distinguishable  as  the  elder  Mr.  Weller. 
readers  some  hints  of  the  esoteric  mean-  Neither  Strap  nor  Corporal  Trim  was 
ing  of  that  famous  book,  which  has  provided  wiih  a  father.  But  in  fact  it 
hitherto  but  served  to  while  away  the  was  only  by  keeping  in  view  the  inner 
idlest  hours  of  the  idlest  minds.  Our  meaning  that  the  feat  was  possible.  Mr. 
explanation  will  be  so  simple  that  every  Weller,  senior,  represents  the  older  and 
one  who  reads  it  will  wonder  that  he  rougher  empiricism.  His  overturning 
never  thought  of  it  himself.  The  hero  of  the  Eatanswill  coach  typifies  the  retro- 
of  the  book,  then,  represents  the  in-  grade  nature  of  experiment  without 
genuous,  undisciplined  Spirit  of  In-  hypothesis.  For  undoubtedly  he  must 
quiry.  He  begins,  as  we  see,  with  have  reduced  his  coach  and  his  fares  for 
founding  a  ciub  of  the  dilettante  anti-  an  "indefinite,  incoherent  homogene- 
quarian  order.  After  various  advent-  ity."  Any  other  explanation  is  un- 
ures,  he  finds  in  Mr.  Wardle  of  Dingtey  worthy  of  so  humane  a  humorist  as  the 
Dell  the  very  impersonation  of  our  author  of  "David  Coppetfield "  and 
ancient  English  life.  But  the  peace  of  "  Data  of  Psychology.''  In  the  last  age, 
that  solid  and  stately  home  is  broken  in  when  carriage  accidents  were  of  daily 
npon  by  the  irresponsible  adventurer,  occurrence,  they  were  much  too  tire- 
Tracking  the  spoiler  to  a  London  inn,  some  to  laugh  at. 

Mr.  Pickwick  makes  his  first  acquaint-  The  ready  alliance  of  rude  empiricism 
ance  with  Sam  Weller,  who  is  nothing  with  pietisticsensibilily  is  typified  by  the 
but  a  lively  representation  of  the  Doc-  marriage  of  old  Mr.  Weller  to  his  "  wid- 
Irine  of  Evolution.  The  very  act  in  der."  Scheming  fanaticism  creeps  in, 
which  Sam  is  first  discovered  is  typical,  and  only  hy  the  help  of  the  younger  and 
It  is  intended  that  henceforward  the  brisker  evolutionism  can  be  got  under 
Pickwick  Club  shall  walk,  not  by  the  the  pump.  Some,  indeed,  have  seen  in 
faint  gleams  of  passing  fancy  or  inscrip-  Stiggins  a  superannuated  embodiment 
tional  learning,  but  by  the  light  of  a  of  alchemistic  imposture,  adducing  in 
high  polish  which  the  faithful  attendant  proof  his  conscience -scaring  artifices  and 
can  bestow  upon  their  boots-  It  has  his  "particular  wanity"  in  the  form 
been  often  remarked  that  the  plan  of  of  muddy  and  saccharine  distillations. 
the  club  disappears.  //  was  intended  to  They  have  gone  so  far  as  to  imagine  the 
do  so.  Dilettantism  gives  place  to  prac-  whole  group  an  allegoric  representation 
tical  observation.  A  single  mental  jot-  of  Dr.  Priestley-  But  this  is  to  overstep 
ting  of  Sam's,  as  for  instance  the  ac-  the  just  limits  of  interpretation.  Can 
count  of  the  "twopenny  rope,  "is  worth  the  Doctrine  of  Evolution  be  traced  to 
all  the  previous  entries  in  his  master's  the  influence  of  Priestley  7  Unless  it 
note-book.  It  will  be  observed  also  can,  we  would  humbly  ask  these  theorists  ' 
that  his  action  on  the  plot  exactly  cor-  how  they  would  explain  the  relationship 
responds  to  the  famous  definition  of  of  Sam  and  the  elder  Weller  ?  We  will 
Evolution  as  "  a  change  from  an  in-  return  rather  to  the  central  catastrophe, 
definite,  incoherent  homogeneity  to  a  Nothing  can  be  more  certain  than  that 
definite,  coherent  heterogeneity. '  It  is  the  condemnation  of  the  hero  in  the  case 
Sam  that  gradually  distinguishes  the  true  of  Bardell  v.  Pickwick  represents  the  ill 
friends  of  Mr.  Pickwick  from  the  in-  fate  of  the  social  philosopher  who  dallies 
determinate  homogeneous  mass  of  bu-  in  weak  complacency  with  a  plausible 
manity  which  was  molten  together  by  financial  statement.  Mrs,  Bardell,  the 
the  rays  of  his  benevolence.  It  is  he  widow  of  a  custom-house  officer,  the  let- 
that  detects  Mr.  Winkle  both  as  sports-  ter  of  lodgings  to  single  gentlemen,  is 
man  and  lover.  He  demonstrates  in  merely  an  impersonation  of  that  rash  and 
that  luckless  pretender  the  want  of  that  early  speculation,  "immersed  in  mat- 
experiential  basis  which  was  supplied  in  ter,"  as  Bacon  has  it,  which  bases  itself 
his  own  case  by  the  ready  useof  hisfists  on  the  revenue  returns  of  a  former  age 
and  his  easy  access  to  the  confidence  of  and  pays  an  exclusive  attention  to  in- 
maid- servants.  It  has  been  cited  as  an  dividual  cases.  The  Spirit  of  Inquiry 
astounding  feat  of  superabundant  power  with  antiquated  gaiters  and  a  kindly  but 
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frosty  face  cannot,  however,  break  faith  and  bitter  humor  of  their  hearts  in  such 
with  this  mode  of  speculation  without  creations  as  Dogberry  or  Micawber  ? 
heavy  damages,  which  it  will  of  course  Is  not  the  tendency  of  all  the  earlier 
refuse  to  pay,  and  in  consequence  be  novels,  from  "  Nicholas  Nickleby  "  to 
imprisoned  temporarily  in  the  gloomy  "David  Coppeifield,"  the  exposure  of 
company  of  insolvent  debtors,  or  rather  official  interference  and  tyranny,  the 
insoluble  problems.  Here,  however,  it  passionate  defence  of  individual  rights  ? 
will  be  again  visited  by  the  faithful  Doc-  And  is  not  this  precisely  the  teaching 
trine  of  Evolution,  its  gloom  lightened,  of  "Social  Statics"  (1851)?  Is  there 
and  its  horizon  cleared.  But  we  shall  not  again,  beginning  from  "  Bleak 
never  make  an  end  of  these  details.  A  House,  '  a  distinct  modification  in  aim, 
correspondent  of  our  own  will  arrive  be-  an  endeavor  to  louse  officialism  to  a 
foie  many  years  from  Manitoba,  and  we  greater  activity  ?  And  is  not  this  the 
shall  then  have  the  assistance  of  a  com-  precise  modification  to  be  found  in  Mr. 
plete  cipher.  It  may,  however,  be  Spencer's  social  essays  between  1850  and 
worth  remarking  that  the  footmen's  i860?  When  "Little  Dorrit"  (1857) 
' '  swarry  ' '  is  nothing  but  a  contest  be-  gave  us  the  satire  on  the  Circumlocution 
tween  Evolutionism  and  the  gorgeous  Office,  it  gave  us  alstL  the  character  of 
but  servile  retinue  of  traditional  meta-  Merdle,  the  fraudulent  speculator.  And 
physics.  The  young  gentleman  in  the  two  years  later,  in  1859,  Mr.  Spencer 
blue  livery  of  idealism,  who  boasts  of  the  published  an  article  on  "  The  Morals  of 
partiality  shown  him  by  his  "  young  Trade,"  which  protests  in  almost  the 
lady,"  the  bright  goddess  of  truth  to  same  language  against  that  adulation  of 
whom  he  is  a  mere  menial,  ends  natur-  mere  success,  which  had  been  pilloried 
ally  like  air  the  rest  in  the  intoxication  in  the  Bar,  Bishop,  &c,  of  "Little 
of  mysticism.  '  Evolutionism  is  the  only  Dorrit."  It  might  be  said,  indeed,  that 
method  of  inquiry  that  can  go  to  bed  the  same  events  may  produce  on  two 
sober.  different  minds  an  almost  identical  im- 
Before  touching  farther  on  the  many  pression.  We  consider  such  cavils  too 
close  parallelisms  between  the  treatises  frivolous  for  serious  notice.  And  what 
and  the  tales,  we  wish  to  answer  two  or  would  thecavillers  say  to  the  close  simi- 
three  absurd  objections,  which  will,  we  larity  of  thought  in  the  following  pas- 
trust,  never  again  endeavor  to  obstruct  sages  ? — 

the  rational  and  illuminating  hypothesis  "  Doubtless  very  often,  as  Mr.  Bain 
which  would  trace  the  poetic  creations  says,  '  it  is  the  coerced  form  of  serious- 
of  the  world  to  their  true  source  in  ab-  ness  and  solemnity  without  the  reality 
stract  philosophy.  It  has  been  said  that  that  gives  us  that  stiff  position  from 
Bacon  and  Spencer  show  little  or  no  which  a  contact  with  triviality  or  vul- 
humor  in  their  treatises  ;  and  in  their  garity  relieves  us,  to  our  uproarious  de- 
fictions  few  traces  of  a  fondness  for  par-  light.'  " 

ticular  phrases  and  illustrations,  which  Our  uproarious delighl /  Com^Axe  v)i^ 
in  their  other  writings  they  seem  power-  this  the  following  ;— 
l^s  to  resist.  But  we  would  submit  that  "  Here,"  that  is  to  say,  at  the  refer- 
these  two  great  men  have  always  been  ence  to  himself  in  Mr.  Tupple's  speech, 
fully  aware  that  a  philosophic  essay  is  "  Mr.  Dobble,  junior,  who  has  been 
not  the  fitting  place  for  jests,  and  that  previously  distending  his  mouth  to  a 
a  humorous  or  pathetic  fiction  is  not  the  considerable  width  by  thrusting  a  par- 
fitting  place  for  indulgence  in  an  irre-  ticularly  fine  orange  into  tliat  feature, 
sistible  fondness  for  particular  phrases  suspends  operations,  and  assumes  a 
and  illustrations.  It  has  been  said  also  proper  appearance  of  intense  melan- 
that  since  the  death  of  Mr.  Dickens  Mr.  choly." 

Spencer  has  not  thought  fit  to  give  us  The  former  passage  is  from  an  article 

any  more  novels.     Can  it  be  necessary  on  the  "  Physiology  of  Laughter"  pub- 

to  repeat  that  by  1616  and  1870  respec-  lished  by  Mr.  Spencer  in  this  magazine 

lively  both  Francis  Bacon  and  Herbert  for  March,   i860.     The  latter  is  from 

Spencer  had  established  their  position  "New    Year,"    one    of    the    "Boz" 

as  philosophers  and  publicists,  and  had  sketches.     Thus  truly  is  the  child  the 

DO  further  occasion  to  pour  out  the  wild  father  of  the  man.     "That  the  actual  ob- 

L\]tZC,1  ,-vV,7t.K.iyic 
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servation  was  Professor  Bain's  is  noth-  "  profession  "  when  he  took  to  writing 
ing.  For  several  of  the  observations  books  ?  The  man  of  jovial  good-fellow- 
common  to  the  essays  and  plays  of  ship  and  pedestrian  powers  !  None  of 
Bacon  were  originally  Montaigne's,  or  the  products  of  Nature  are,  according 
some  other's.  But,  as  Jack  Bunsby  re-  to  Aristotle,  like  the  Delphian  knife,  that 
marks,  "  the  bearings  of  this  obserwa-  serves  all  purposes  equally.  And  we 
tion  lays  in  the  application  on  it."  may  be  sure  that  stage-management, 
We  consider  that  we  have  established  pedestrian  ism,  and  good-fellowship  are 
our  case.  If  any  one  thinks  otherwise  not  likely  to  be  accompanied  by  the  gift 
let  him  ask  himself  if  he  considers  that  of  original  creation.  Why,  these  are  the 
the  important  truths  in  psychology  and  very  qualities  and  accomplishments  that 
sociology,  which  we  have  briefly  indi-  have  been  more  than  suspected  in  that 
cated)  were  likely  to  have  been  discov-  illiterate  impresario  Master  William 
ered  by  the  man  who  was  told  by  a  Shakespeare,  of  New  Place,  Stratford- 
scene-shifter  that  it  was  a  loss  to  the  on-Avon  ! — Macmillan's  Magazine. 


BV    W.    SHZLFORD,    C.B. 

While  many  minds  are  directed  to  manently  settle  in  the  country  and  in- 

tbe  solution  of  the  problems  affecting  duce  their  friends  at  home  to  follow 

the  great  population  of  these  islands  and  them.     Hitherto  the  vested  interests  of 

arising  out  of  its  rapid  increase,  those  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company  have  barred 

enterprises    which    provide    immediate  the  way-     So  long  since  as  174.9  that 

work  and  offer  fresh   inducements  to  Company  had  acquired  an  unenviable 

permanent  settlement  in  a  new  country  reputation  as  monopolists,  for  in  that 

are  worthy  of  serious  consideration.  year  petitions  were  presented  to  Farlia- 

The   writci  of   the  following    pages  ment  from  the  leading  cities  and  towns 

claims  for  the  development  of  the  Hud-  of  England  complaining  of  the  undue 

son's  Bay  Route  that  it  will  comply  with  exercise  of  their  rights  by  keeping  out 

these  conditions  ;  and  surely  the  time  is  traders  and  shutting  up  the  country — 

opportune  when  on  this  side  the  popula-  rights  derived  from  a  charter  which  had 

tion  is  increasing  at  the  rate  of  nearly  been  granted  to  the  Company,  and  which 

1000  per  day,  without  any  correspond-  practically  gave  them  a  monopoly  of  the 

ing  increase  in  the  trade  of  the  country,  trade  of  the  larger  part  of  the  North 

and  on  the  other  side  of  the  Atlantic  American  Continent. 

there  is  a  territory  within  the  Queen's  The  Marquis  of  Lome,  the  late  Gov- 

dominions,  and  full  of  home  friends  and  emor-General   of  Canada,  has  said  in 

associations,  which  has  been  well  de-  effect*  of  the  Great  North  West,  that  to 

scribed  by    Sir    George   Stephen,   the  within  the  last  few  years, 

Chairman  of  the  Canadian  Pacific  Rail-  couneous  u  were  the  officers  o(  the  Hud- 

way,  as  "  another  R.ussian  Empire  wait-  son's  Bay  Compaajr,  not  one  of  them  could  be 

ing  for  population.''  found  who  would  not  deprecate  the  idea  of 

It  is  to  bring  oar  surplus  population  "  openinK  the  country  for  aettlemetit-  They 
in  contact  with'that  great  ter^tory  that  ^'t^^r-^lT^'r^^t  ^^^Z^'Z 
the  route  is  to  be  opened.  The  fact  of  xhm  lands,  and  Ihey  only  looked  noon  an  im- 
slarting  it  will  lead  to  cargoes  of  steel  migrant  invasion  as  the  ezpalsloD  of  the  fur- 
rails  and  other  British  manufactures  hearing  animals  which  alone  afforded  a  good 
being  conveyed  by  sea  direct  to  Port  '^^^-^  ^^  ^^^  ,^  ,^  ,„„,j 
Nelson,  and  to  the  employment  of  Eng-  ^,,5  welcomed  the  tide  ol  the  white  races 
lish  laborers  in  the  formation  of  the  line,  whoseadventwouldeohaoceathousandioldthe 
These  men  will  find   work   and  supplies  value  of  ihe  as  yet  useless  grass  ocean  around 

waiting  for  them,  and  it  will  be  contrary     — ~ ■ 

to  past  experience  if  they  do  not  per-  "  CumI  Werda,  February,  1886. 
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them.     But  the  Hudson's   Bay    Companj'i  vould  be  a  very  severe  strain  upon  a 

people  had  had  enough  trouble  in  years  long  double  one 

past  with   their  competitors,  and,  haviUK  pro-  c     ^    •     \i.                        i.         .         c    i. 

£^d  a  monopoly,  they  did  not  desire  neigh-  Such   IS   the   praine   character  of  the 

bors.    So  it  nas  said  that  grain  nould  not  country,  the  extraordinary  rapidity  with 

grow  ;  that  even  roots  were  difficult  to  raise,  which   the  land  is  taken   up  and  can  be 

Who  knew  if  the  virgin  soil  was  worth  the  developed,  and  the  facility  with  which  it 

Sfe-'tutTor^^Srh^^'^'Se^  l^-^ds  itself  .0  settlement,  that  it  may  be 

some  o(  [be  Highlanders  who  at  [he  beginning  reasonably  expected  to  oecomc  the  home 

of  the  century  thronged  so  eagerly  to  the  emi-  of  numbers  of  Our  surplus  population, 

grant  vesaels  to  sail  into  Hudson's  Bay  and  to  and,  in  a  very  short  time,  the  backbone 

ascend  the  Nelson  River  and  to  settle  to  the  ,  ,l     Canadian  Pacific  Railway 

south  of  Lake  Winnipeg,  where  they  formed  a  *"  i,"^  "-anaaian  f  aciUC  Kaiiway. 

most   flourishing  colony.      Then,    again,   the  trom    Wmnlpeg    (fifteen   years    oldj, 

Americans  higher  up  the  Red  River  had  found  the  largest  town  in  the  North   West,  tO 

the  valley  roost  fertile,  with  a  soil  marvellously  Calgary,  lying  under  the  lea  of  the  Rocky 

black  and  rich  and  it  became  evident  that  vast  Mountains,  where  it  has  had  yet  scarce- 

wheatGeds  had  been  hidden  away  m  that  dim  ,        ..               „.      ■  .           .l                 -i 

green  north  land.  'y  *  three-years    existence,  there  arc  vil- 
lages and  towns  springing  up  all  along 

To-day  all  this  is  changed.  The  the  line  of  900  miles — Brandon,  for  ex- 
great  Fraiiie  of  the  North- Western  States  ample,  which  had  no  existence  in  1881, 
of  America  has  become  a  vast  farm,  and  has  now  a  population  of  3000,  and  is  a 
in  Canada  the  province  of  Manitoba,  most  important  centre, 
and  the  whole  country  beyond  to  British  Winnipeg,  the  painl  d' appui  of  Lord 
Columbia,  has  been  opened  up  by  the  Wolseley's  Red  River  Expedition,  con- 
Canadian  Pacific  Railway,  and  the  tained,  in  i87i,but  jsoinhabitants,  and 
pioneer  city  of  Winnipeg  is  now  reached  has  now  above  35,000.  It  is  well  laid 
in  Pullman  cars  in  fewer  hours  than  it  out,  with  regular  streets,  in  no  case  less 
occupied  weeks  in  1870  for  Colonel  (now  than  66  feet  wide.  The  main  street  is 
Lord)  Wolseley's  Red  River  Expedition  13a  feet  in  width,  over  two  miles  in 
to  march  along  the  same  route  to  Fort  length,  paved  with  wood,  and  is  fitted 
Garry.  up  with   tramway    and    electric  light. 

The  fertile  territory  may  be  taken  to  The  town  has  the  telephone,  gas,  water, 

extend  over  an  area  of  at  least  170,000  sewers,   handsome  public  and  private 

square  miles,  and  of  this  great  domain  buildings,    a    good    club,    university, 

the    Canadian    Government    have    ap-  churches,  and  last,  but  not  least,  enjoy- 

pointed  one  twentieth  of  each  township  able  society.  It  is  prepared  for,  and  ex- 

to  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company  in  satis-  pects,  a  large  increase  as  a  centre  on 

faction  of  their  monopoly.  which    will    converge   the  traflic  from 

The  Hudson's  Bay  Company  has  thus  British  Columbia,  on  the  West,  from  the 

an   aggregate  quantity  of  about  eight  United  States  on  the  South,  and  from 

million  acres,  which  is  spread  over  the  the  lines  made,  and  to  be  made,  for  the 

whole  area  and  has  a  direct  and  substan-  more  (M)mplete  accommodation  of  the 

tial  interest  in  its  rapid  development  by  great  North-West. 

the  construction  of  railways  for  its  colo-  Winnipeg  is,  therefore,  and  is  likely 

nization  and  settlement.  to  remain,  the  capital  and  mart  of  the 

There  remains  another  great  Corpora-  country    comprised    in    the   "  railway- 

tion,  the  Canadian  Pacific  Railway  Com-  belt,"  and  beyond;  and  the  only  out- 

pany.     Their  line  crosses  the  fertile  ter-  let  from  it  to  the  east  is  the  Canadian 

litory  from  East  to  West,  a  length  of  Pacific  Railway,  which  is  thus  secured 

900   miles,    at   an    average   distance  of  a  heavy  traffic. 

seventy  miles  from  the  southern  fron-  One  of  the  lines  authorized  is  the  Win- 
tier,  and  has  attached  to  it  a  strip  of  nipegand  Hudson's  Bay  Railway,  which 
land  twenty-four  miles  wide  on  each  runs  north  from  Winnipeg  to  Port  Nel- 
side  called  "  the  railway  belt,"  with  an  son,  on  Hudson's  Bay,  and  excites  the 
area  of  32,000,000  acres.  If  this  land  keenest  interest,  not  only  in  Manitoba, 
were  but  half  under  cultivation  the  traffic  but  throughout  the  North-West  Terri- 
would  require  the  service  of  a  greater  tory,  to  the  foot  of  the  Rocky  Moun- 
number  of  trains  per  day  than  the  exist-  tains,  and  even  southward,  in  the  States 
ing  single  line  could  accommodate,  and  of  Minnesota,   Dakota,  and  Montana. 
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It  will  serre  the  double  purpose  of  as-  settle  with  them  ;  and  for  goods  traffic, 

sisting  ID  the  settlement  of  those  regions,  bowevei  good  the  road  and  economical 

which  are  not  vet  within  the  influence  of  the  working  of  it,  the  cost  of  carriage 

railways,  and  of  providing  a  new  outlet  by  land  must  always  greatly  exceed  that 

and  a  shorter  route  for  the  exchange  of  by  sea,  to  say  nothing  of  the  fatigue  and 

produce    between    Great    Britain    and  consequent  shrinkage  and  loss  of  cattle 

North- West  Canada.     This  is  the  old  in  long  railway  journeys. 
Hudson's  Bay  Trade  route,  which  alone        The  effect  of  the  Hudson's  Bay  Route 

gives  access  to  the    north,   while  the  when  opened  up  by  the  improved  internal 

Canadian  Pacific  Railway  provides  for  communication  afforded  by  this  railway, 

the  south  of  the  fertile  territory.     This  will  be  to  add  tittle  to  the  sea  voyage, 

route  it  is  now  the  earnest  desire  of  the  and  to  reduce  the  railway  carriage  enor- 

Manitobans  to  improve,  by  constructing  mously.     Here,  then,  we  have  the  rea- 

the  Hudson's  Bay  Railway  to  connect  son  why  the  Canadian  and  Provincial 

with  the  existing  railways,  and  the  great  Governments  have  offered  the  facilities 

waterways  of  the  country,  and  by  sub-  already  described,  and  why  every  farmer, 

atituting  ocean  steamships  for  sailing  stock-breeder,    and  inhabitant    of    the 

vessels.  North-West  looks  forward  with  eager- 

The  line,  which  has  a  total  length  of  ness  to  the  realization  of  his  hopes  in 

about  950  miles,  has  been  authorized  by  the  direction  of  Hudson's  Bay. 
the  Canadian  Parliament,  and  includes  a  The  distances  by  sea  are  : — 
branch  of  300  miles  to  the  westward,  in  Gios»i>hiciii 

the  direction  of  the  Pacific  Ocean,  which       f^^^^  g„  y„^  „  LiTwpooi,  .  °!i"' 

will  be  reached  by  running  over  the         "   ii™irt»i  ;;     ifa  Bdie  r.ie.  .  ..Va? 

Canadian  Pacific  Railway  (see    Map).         ■'PortNei«o(Hi.d.on'.B'rt»ff«T»ti. »!»« 
Moreover,  the  Government  has  reserved        ^^^  ^^^  distances  by  rail  are  :- 
a  magnificent  area  of  8.400,00a   acres  „., 

from  the  Crown  lands  adjoiningthe  rail-       Trom  Winnipeg  la  NewVork,  .      .   t^m 

way,  as  a  subsidy  or  free  gift ;  and,  fur-         "        "  Montnii,  .  u/^ 

ther,  as    evidence    of    the    keen    interest         F«niWinnipe(IoPorl  Nelson  (Had«n'»  Bay),    6;s 

with  which  the  undertaking  is  regarded         ■■      P"  "  Mo'tre"  ''.'.'.'.  JlJI? 
in  the  North-West,  the  Provincial  Par-         "       "       Port N.iiin  (Hadwn'i b.t),     7» 
liament  of  Manitoba  has  granted  a  bonus        Whilst  the  difference  in  the  sea  voy- 
of  £200,000  to  assist  in  its  execution.  age  is  evidently  unimportant,  the  saving 
And  here  it  may  be  well  to  consider  in  railway    carriage    by    the    Hudson's 
why  such  facilities  should  be  offered  by  Bay  route  is  very  marked,  and  is — 
the  Canadian  authorities  to  bring  about  SivSng ;»  aiitt, 
the  rapid  completion  of  this  important      *'7«  ^""H'l^  *"?  ^"^^^^    ■     ■     ■  ■■"9 
work.     Fortunately,  the  cause  is  not  far         >■    Regiiu     "  n™  {^k,         .'     *  t.Iif 
to  seek.     The  fertile  North-West,  with         "        "        "  """""i.     ■     ■     ■   '■=»' 
all  its  advantages,  has  one  disadvantage        Regina  is  the  capital  of  the  North- 
in  being  more  remote  than  the  rest  of  West  Territory  and  the  centre  of  the 
Canada   from   the    Atlantic    seaboard,  great  wheat-growing  belt  of  land,  and  it 
Many  intending  settlers  are    ihus    de-  is  estimated  that  the  saving  in  the  cost 
tained  and  induced  to  settle  in  the  east-  of  transport  of  wheat  thence  to  Liver- 
em    provinces.      The    communication  pool,   which    will    be   effected   by   the 
with  the  mother  country  is  less  direct,  Hudson's  Bay  route,  will  amount  to  53- 
and  the  cost  of  transport  is  greatly  en-  per  quarter.     Similarly  for  cattle,  it  is 
hanced  by  a  continuous  railway  journey  estimated  that  the  saving  will  be  from 
of  some  1800  miles  after  reaching  the  £$  to  £4  per  head. 

Port  of  Montreal.     Although  travelling         These  figures  should    serve  to  draw 

is  made  comfortableand  cheap,  thefirst-  the  traffic  from  whatever  sources  may 

class  fare  being  only  about  one  penny  be  available,  and  when  it  is  considered 

per  mile,  it  is  sufficiently  tedious  and  what  these  are  the  importance  of  the 

expensive  to  deter  a  new  arrival  from  proposed  railway  will  be  evident.     Not 

going  farther  west,  especially  when  the  only  Manitoba  and  the  North-West  Ter- 

more  favored  inhabitants  of  the  east  are  ritories   of  Canada,  but  the  adjoining 

offering  him  their  best  inducements  to  States  of  Minnesota,  Dakota,  Montana, 
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and  Washington  Territory  will  find  by  most  every  year  duriog  the  past  century 

it  the  cheapest  and  shortest  outlet  to  and  a  half  they  have  been  visited  by  the 

Europe    for  the    produce    from    their  vessels  of  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company, 

wheat  lands  and  cattle  ranches.  without  any  but  the  most  trifling  loss. 

Moreover,  the  saving  io  distance  from        Had  not  the  Hudson's  Bay  route  been 

Regina   applies   to    British    Columbia,  feasible,  the  Company's  traders  would 

China,  and  Japan.  have  fared  badly,   for  they  depended 

The  quantity  of  wheat  produced  by  upon  it  for  their  home  supplies,  and 
the  States  of  Minnesota  and  Dakota  is  generally  as  the  only  established  means 
about  ten  million  quartets  per  annum,  of  communication  with  Great  Britain 
and  the  surplus  crop  of  wheat  in  Mani-  until  the  recent  introduction  of  railways, 
toba  available  for  export  is  about  400,-  Nor  was  this  a  small  matter,  for  the 
coo  quarters,  and  is  rapidly  increasing.  Company  had  formerly  numerous  cen- 
As  to  cattle,  it  is  estimated  from  last  tres  of  trade,  which  were  planted  over 
year's  "round  up"  that  in  Alberta  most  of  the  northern  part  of  the  Con- 
alone  there  are  at  least  80,000  head,  tinent,  and  extended  for  several  hundred 
In  1885  the  number  of  cattle  exported  miles  south  of  the  Canadian  boundary, 
from  Canada  to  Britain  was  144,000,  and  of  these  there  is  still  a  goodly  residue 
and  as  the  cattle  ranches  of  the  North  in  the  175  trading  posts  now  existing  in 
West  are  developed  the  trade  wilt  un-  the  Dominion  of  Canada, 
doubtedly  acquire  much  greater  impor-  Their  system  of  communication  com* 
tance-*  prised  an  interior  and  an  ocean  naviga- 

There  arc  also  sources  of  traffic  of  a  tion  ;  and  York  Factory,  within  a  few 

less  ambitious   character,   such  as   the  miles  of  Fort  Nelson,  was  the  point  of 

produce  of  the   rich   agricultural  and  exchange  between  the  two. 
timber  regions  through  which  the  line        To  and  from  this  point  the  trade  with 

runs,  and  the  communication  which  it  the  interior  was  carried  on  chiefly  by 

will  establish   between    Hudson's   Bay  the  waterways  of  the  country,  near  to 

and  the  Canadian  and  American  markets,  one  of  which  part  of  the  proposed  line 

The  Americans  have,  for  a  quarter  of  of  railway  runs  till  they  both  reach  Lake 

a  century,  carried  on  a  very  profitable  Winnipeg,  distant  some  300  miles  from 

whale  fishery   in  Hudson's   Bay,    and  Hudson's  Bay. 

there  are  porpoise,  walrus,  salmon,  and  Lake  Winnipeg  is  the  reservoir  which 
trout  fisheries  in  existence,  besides  coal,  receives  the  waters  from  one  of  the 
iron,  and  other  minerals,  capable  of  largest  water-sheds  in  the  world,  em- 
speedy  development  as  soon  as  the  pres-  bracing  several  important  rivets,  e.g. 
ent  inefficient  means  of  internal  com-  the  great  Sascatchewan  river,  with  a 
munication  are  superseded  by  a  railway  drainage  area  of  some  300,000  square 
which  will  connect  with  the  railway  miles  of  fertile  territory,  which,  stretch- 
system  of  the  United  States,  vid  Win-  ing  to  the  Rocky  Mountains,  is  navi- 
nipeg,  and  with  the  artery  of  Canada —  gated  by  large  steamers  for  rooo  miles, 
the  Canadian  Pacific  Railway.  and  many  of  its  branches  are  navigable. 

It  is  conceded  by  all  who  know  the        The  Red  river,  which  runs  northward 

district,   and   has  been  ascertained  by  to  Lake  Winnipeg  from  as  far  south  as 

actual  survey,  that  the  country  is  well  Fargo  in  the  United  States,  is  also  navi- 

adapted  to  the  construction  of  a  cheap  gable.     Its  valley  is  now  well  settled, 

line,  and  that  Port  Nelson,  on  Hudson's  and  possesses,  for  a  length  of  600  miles, 

Bay,  will  admit  ocean  steamships.  probably  the  richest  soil  in  the  world- 

The  same  unanimity  of  opinion  among        The  Assiniboine  river,  which  is  tribu- 

disinterested  persons  may   be  said    to  tary  to  the  Red  river,  is  also  navigable 

prevail  as  to  the  navigation  of  Hudson's  for  300  miles. 

Bay  and   Strait.     For  276   years  they        Over  this  immense  area  the  "  York 

have  been  traversed  by  sailing  vessels  of  boats  "  of  the  Company  (so  called  from 

various  classes,  from  the  boat  of  the  York  Factory)   were  well  known,  and 

whaler  to  the  ship  of  war,  and  for  al-  were  recognized  as  the  best  means  of 

.  ~         .  ,   ,    ,.     ,.  ,.     T^    . ,,     i.  internal  communication  until  they  were 

"  See  article  in  the  Nalsenal  Rivttw,  March  1      »  j  l       ^  j  1 
1886,  on  the  "  Newer  North- Weal  for  English-  supplanted  by  steamers  and  large  cargo- 
men."  boats,  and  York  Factory  itself,  after  the 
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introduction  of  railway*,  came  to  be  no  the  House  of  Commons  before  referred 

longer  the  base  of  supply.  to  reported  : — 

It  cannot  be  denied  that  these  water-  „r      ,        ,      i        ' 

..,.  «„«h«t=  a  „«.o,k  which  .ill  ,sjr£*xr^i,'''Lsi?'Js 

act  as  a  feeder  to  the  proposed  railway,  byway  of  Fox  Strait  during  ihe  months  of 

and  will  not  compete  with  it.  April,  June,  and  Julj,  Hudson's  Straii  would. 

On  the  landward   side  of  York  Fac-  "  '*  admitted  by  all,  be  exceptionally  safe, 

tory,    therefore,    the   whole   of   the   old  ""'"K'^Hie  uniform  great  depth  of  water,  and 

■     i-             ^   .u      wT    J      "7^   ""*  (he    entire    absence    of    reefs    or    daofwrous 

communications  of  the  Hudson  s  Bay  islands.                                         ^aii<^ua 

Company  will  be  utilized  where  suitable,  ,  

and,  where  not  suitable  to  modern  prog-  ^'^^  «gain  : 

less,  they  will  be  superseded  by  better  We  find  that  the  great  majority  of  those  who 

routes  and  later  methods.  ''""^ ''""  there,  and  consequently  who  know. 

Seaward  of  York  Factory  the  condi-  ;r^!';,%?rhr^ra'X„°;  ."0^' °"  '"   ""^ 

tions  affecting  the  navigation  of   Hud-  For  more  than  two  hundred  and  fifty  years 

SOD  s  Bay  and  Strait  resolve  themselves  sailors  have  counted  upon  having  an  unintef 

into  the  period  during  which  the  Strait  ropted    navigation    of    from  two  and  a  half 

is  open  for  navigation,  for  the  tempera-  "?"'"''? '°  'hree  months.  «^  thi,  withBut  ma- 

ture  of  the  water,  of   Hudson  s  Bay  in  ,^„  ^^^  ^,^^  Hgktkous,,.  vdihcui  Isyf- 

summer  compares  favorably  with  that  of  Itm  0/  uUgraphU  eammunUatum,  and  viithnU 


the  water  of  Lake  Superior,  and  the  lat-  tkr  aid nf  suam.    It  is  not,  ihcn, 

ter  is  a  fresh-water  lake,  while  the  for-  ranted  belief,  that  with  all  ihe  appliances  dow 

r  »  nail  wat«  stiH  tlHal  "'  '""  O'sposal  of  nautical  science,  Ihis  aaviga- 

r  IB  sail  water  ana  tioai.  ,,„_  _.||  u,  _„|.„_^  i-,  „_,  _„v. 


A  Select  Committee  of  the  House  of 


tloo  will  be  prolonged  for  some  weeks. 


Commons  of  Canada,  appointed  to  in-  The  Report  gi^es  on  to  contrast  the 

quire  into  the  navigation  of  Hudson's  St.  Lawrence  in  1716,  when  its  naviga- 

Bay,  reported  in  April,  1884,  that  the  tion  was  described  as  the  most  difficult 

above  difference  in  temperature  was  14°,  and  treacherous  of  all  known  countries, 

and  Lieutenant  A.  R.  Gordon,  R.N.,  with   its   now  magnificent  harbors  and 

who  commanded  the  expedition  sent  out  powerful  and  numerous  (teet,  and  con* 

by  the  Canadian  Government  in  1834,  eludes  by  remarking  upon  theabsoltitely 

in  the  steamship  Neptune,  reported,  as  impartial  character  of  the  labors  of  the 

the  result  of  his  observations  on  the  sur-  Committee. 

face    temperatures    in    the    bay,    that  Following    upon    this     Report    the 

"  Hudson's  Bay  may,  therefore,  be  re-  Canadian  Government  sent  out  an  ex- 

garded  as  a  vast  basin  of  comparatively  pedition  in  the  same  year  (1BS4)  >B  the 

warm  water,  the  effect  of  which  must  be  steamship    Neptune,    a    Newfoundland 

to  considerably   ameliorate   the  winter  sealing   vessel  of  684  tons,  which  was 

climate  to  Ihe  south  and  east  of  it."  the  first  steamer  that  ever  entered  the 

Prom  the  tables  given  to  the  Govern-  Bay.  She  conveyed  scientific  observers 
ment  by  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company  in  to  various  points  in  the  Strait,  where 
1880  it  appears  that  at  York  Factory,  for  they  passed  the  winter  until  relieved  by 
a  period  of  fifty-three  years,  the  break-  the  expedition  of  1885  which  proceeded 
ing  up  of  the  ice  in  the  river  occurred  there  on  board  H. M.S.  Alert,  of  700 
early  enough  to  give  an  average  of  five  gross  tons,  and  fifty  horse-power, 
months  or  thereabouts  of  navigation  ;  The  Reports  of  Lieutenant  Gordon, 
and  the  evidence  goes  to  show  that  Port  R.N.,  commanding  the  two  expeditions, 
Nelson  opens  even  earlier,  that  Hud-  show  a  period  of  navigation  of  four 
son's  Bay  itself  is  never  frosen  except  months  each  season.  The  officers  in 
for  a  fringe  of  several  miles  from  the  charge. of  the  observing  stations  were  in- 
shore, and  that  the  period  of  opennavi-  structed  to  note  the  movements  of  the 
gation  at  Port  Nelson  approximates  to  ice,  and  of  these  Mr.  Laperriere,  who 
diat  at  Montreal,  where  the  value  of  the  was  stationed  at  the  western  end  of  the 
exports  and  imports  exceed  £16,000,000  Strait,  reports  that  the  local  ice  formed 
sterling.  In  short,  there  is  a  concensus  on  the  33d  October,  1884,  but  that  low 
of  opinion  in  favor  of  the  perfect  feaai-  fogs  were  seen  throughout  the  winter, 
bility  of  the  navigation  of  Hudson's  Bay.  "  sure  sign  of  open  water." 

Of  Hudson's  Strait  the  Committee  of  On  the  nth  February,  i88j,  the  drift 
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ice  wholly  disappeared,  and  there  was  the  two  months  (August  and  Septem- 

open  water  for  two  days,  "  and  the  same  ber),  so  far  as  it  affects  navigation,  Hud- 

thinft  occurred  again  from  the  3d  to  4th  son's  Straits  compare  favorably  with  the 

March."  Straits  of  Belle  Isle,  there  being  eleven 

For  a  month  from  May  15th  to  June  heavy  gales  at  Belle  Isle  against  three  in 
13th,  18S4,  no  ice  was  visible.  On  the  Hudson's  Straits,  and  more  than  double 
13th  June  it  returned,  but  was  so  slack  the  amount  of  fog. 
as  to  be  easily  navigable  by  steamships,  The  Report  of  Lieutenant  Gordon  for 
and  it  finally  disappeared  early  in  July.  1885  says,  in  effect,  that  the  reports  of 
Mr.  Ashe,  Superintendent  of  the  Quebec  the  observers  stationed  by  him  in  Hud- 
Observatory,  who  was  in  charge  of  a  sEa-  son*s  Straits  in  1 384,  go  to  show  that 
tion  on  the  North  Coast  about  midway  the  navigation  would  probably  have  been 
through  the  Strait,  reports  :-~  closed  for   eight  months  in  1884  and 

All  winter  through,  whenever  the  wiod  pre-  '885,  and  that  ihc  movemente  of  the  ice 

vaited  from  the  notib-eaat  to  the  nonh-wesi,  it  in   the   Spring  of  the  latter  year  were 

would  open  a  channel  alonj;  my  shore,  varying  much  later  than  those  of  the  former, 
from  a.  mile  to  four  miles  in  width,  showing  u    -onrliirfen  hw  Ravino  nn  the  infnr. 

thus  the  euteni  of  open  water  that  had  been         "*  concludes  By  saymg,  on  me  mtor- 

previously  distributed  among  the  Does.  mation  Of  a  captain  who  had  made  a 

Speaking  of  channels  thus  formed  by  """^"  "^^  ,  .^"y^K"  through  Hudson's 

,,     '^    .   \  '  Straits,  and  had  seen  them  clear  of  ice 

th=  »mds,  he  s»y»  :-  ;„  j„„^  ,^^,  ,^^  ,„,  ,,,„  ,^^  glrairs 

1  would  inBUnce  how  the  ^liri  this  leuon  jj^^g  been  ciear  at  this  time  shows  that 

!'3ii"'.r="r„'  i7°.«s."t"Srop»  'J;"'  '•  %""  ,"'"!■""?  '".."■\''"*n  ■" 

water  twenty  miles  or  leas  off  shore,  and  I  con-  the  opening  of  navigation       ;  the  mfer- 

cluded  that  for  six  weeks  previously,  at  least,  ence  being  that,  as  he  had  himself  en- 

therc  was  a  perfectly  feasible  channel,  free  of  countered  an   exceptionally  Unfavorable 

,«,  on  the  south  shore,  for  any  class  of  vessel,  condition  of  the  ice,  the  effect  of  vari- 

An  ocean  steamship   with    ordinary  ability  would  be  to  increase  the  period 

steam-power  would  have  no  difhculty  in  of  open  water  beyond  what  he  bad  met 

penetrating  ice  slack  enough  to  form  with,  rather  than  to  reduce  it. 
these  channels,  besides  which  the  width        That  the  mere  circumstance  of  van* 

of  the  strait,  from  forty-five  to  eighty  ability  in  the  season  does  nut  constitute 

miles,  would  permit  a  ship  crossing  from  a  bar  to  navigation  or  to  the  develop- 

one  side  to  the  other  to  take  advantage  ment  of  trade,  can  be  shown  by  a  refer* 

of  such  open  water.  ence  to  the  Baltic  ports,  which  are  very 

Mr.  Ashe  concludes  by  expressing  his  uncertain.     Riga,   especially,    is    often 

firm  belief  that  the  Strait  is  navigable  closed  from  October  to  April ;  but,  on 

for  from  four  and  a  half  to  six  and  a  the  other  hand,  has  been  known  to  be 

half  months  at  least.  open  all  the  year  round  ;  and  the  value 

Much  further  evidence  on  this  sub-  of  its  trade  may  be  appreciated  by  the 

ject  could  be  easily  adduced;  suffice  it  fact  that  in  1883  the  exports  and  im- 

to  say  here  that  Lieutenant  Gordon,  in  ports  amounted  to  £3,679,000  sterling, 
his  Report  of  1884,  says  :  "Theicehas        Other    important    pQrts    in  Europe 

been  supposed  hitherto  to  be  the  most  could  be  mentioned  to  prove  that  an 

formidable  barrier  to  the  navigation  of  annual  close  season  is  not  confined  to 

the  Straits,  but  its  terror  disappears  to  a  places  on  the  seaboard  of  Canada,  and 

great  extent  under  investigation  "  ;  and  is  not  inconsistent  with  good  trade  where 

he  further  says  that,  had  he  been  mak-  the  communications  with  the  interior  of 

ing  the  passage  direct  instead  of  coast-  the  country  ate  favorable.     Even  in  the 

ing  and  working  across  the  Strait,  as  he  south  there  are  ports  on  the  Black  Sea 

had  to  do  in  order  to  establish  the  ob-  and  the  Sea  of  Azoff,  among  which  may 

serving  stations  at  various  points  on  each  be  instanced  Odessa,  where,  under  local 

side  of  the  Strait,  he  does  not  consider  influences,  a  severity  of  climate  occurs 

that  he  would  have  been  delayed  by  ice  in  the  winter,  which  is  remarkable  at 

more  than  forty-eight  hours.  such  a  latitude.     Odessa  is  frequently 

Moreover,  he  found  as  the  result  of  frozen  up  during  the  winter,  yet  in  t883 

comparative  meteorological  observations  the  value  of  its  exports  and   imports 

that  in  the  character  of  the  weather  for  amounted  to  j^r3,447,ooo  sterling. 
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The  most  northerly  point  of  Euiope  Thus  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company  ac- 
— that  of  Archangel — is  dosed  for  eight  quired  their  monopoly,  and  obtained 
months  of  the  year,  and  is  subject  dur-  quiet  enjoyment  of  their  trade-route  to 
ing  the  navigable  season  to  many  disad*  York  Factory  vid  Hudson's  Bay  and 
vantages,  among  which  are  the  nature  of  Strait,  which,  as  has  been  already 
the  cbaonel  by  which  the  port  is  ap-  sh  wn,  formed  their  line  of  communi- 
proached  for  the  safe  navigation  of  which  cation.  A  century  and  a  half  ago,  "the 
trained  pilots,  aided  by  a  system  of  sig-  navigation  of  these  unknown  seas  was 
nailing,  are  required  ;  the  capricious  characterized  as  safe  and  comparatively 
weather;  and  the  prevalence  of  fogs,  easy,"  "and  if  the  number  of  vessels 
Yet,  in  spite  of  such  hindrances,  an  ex-  sent  out  by  the  Company  is  less  in  our 
tensive  and  regular  traffic,  consisting  time,  it  is  because  since  the  establish- 
largely  of  grain,  is  carried  on  in  quanti-  ment  of  railways  to  the  south  of  Mani- 
ties  regulated,  not  by  the  consideration  toba  it  costs  them  less  to  export  by  this 
of  hindrances  to  navigation,  but  by  ques'  route  a  great  portion  of  the  goods  that 
tions  of  internal  communicattonsi  the  they  formerly  despatched  by  way  of 
improvement  of  which  would  probably  Moose  or  York  Factory,*  zi^^  Hudson's 
at  once  develop  the  traffic  of  the  port  Bay." 

in  the  face  of  a  class  of  difficulties  which  The  writer  has    ventured  to   quote 

are  formidable  only  in  the  eyes  of  the  in-  much   from   the  Report  of  the  Select 

experienced.     The  average  annual  total  Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons, 

of  shippingclearedfromArchangclin  the  because  he  believes  it  to  have  been  un- 

five  years  ending  1878  was  156,000  tons,  dertaken  without  reference  to  precon- 

in  500  vessels,  the  value  of  the  exports  ceived  opinions,  and  at  a  time  when  the 

being  estimated  at  ;^i, 000,000  sterling,  subject  was  even  less   trammelled  by 

The  history  of  Hudson's  Bay  in  rcla-  vested  interests  than  it  now  Is. 

tion  to  the  subject  of  this  paper  is  in-  Convinced    that    the    navigation    of 

Etructive,  and  may  be  easily  told.  After  Hudson's    Bay    and    Strait    has    been 

the  period   of  discoveries  which  com-  proved  to  be  feasible,  and  may  be  found 

menced  in  1610,  came  the  first  estab-  easy  when  worked  by  modem  methods 

lishment  of  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company  and  supplemented  by  improved  internal 

in  1670.  communications  ;  satisfied,  also,  from  a 

From  that  date  until  theTreatyof  Uirecbt  \a  personal  knowledge  of  the  country,  that 

1713,  ihe  Bay  became  the  theatre  of  saugumary  the  rapid  settlement  of  the  Great  North- 

conflicts;  many  a  bero  there  -on  fame  for  West  of  Canada  is  earnestly  to  be  de- 

Oeeds  renowned  In  itory :  the  navies  01  Eoe-  ,  -    .1      ■   .                i-i         r  li.   .       i 

land  and  Prance  made  i I  the  field  of  many  a  "««1  ™  '*«=  mterestS  alike  of  that  colony 

fight,  and  the  forts  on  its  ahores  were  time  and  and  the  mother  country,  he  advocates 

again   taken  and   retaken,   eo    that  Iberville,  the   development   of   the   old   Hudson's 

wfitwB  to  Uie  King,  s^d  tohim  '•  Sire,  je  suis  -Q^y  trade-route  as  a  work  "  which  will 

m,^l."3™L,"E5r.'„.  ,;^,a  S!  ."V'e  »  C.»ada  a  fresh  pledg,  ot  pros- 

Hudson's  Bay  and  the  adjoining  countries,  and  penty   and    grandeur.    —National  Re- 

a  gloomy  silence  fell  once  more  upon  those  view. 
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The  English  Goethe  Society  which  we  poetical  genius  of  Goethe,  and  to  call 
inaugurate  to-day  has  been  founded  to  every  line  he  wrote  great  and  beautiful 
promote  and  extend  the  study  of  and  divine.  That  kind  of  slavish  idol- 
Goethe's  works  and  thoughts.  We  do  atry  is  unworthy  of  Goethe,  and  it  would 
not  meet  here  simply  to  worship  the  be  equally  unworthy  of  our   Society. 

~~r~l — ■■'  ', ■    ", — ; 7-7; :    The  time  has  passed  when  Goethe  was 

•  Report  of  Select  Committee  of  Hoiu«  of     '_ 

Commons,  1884, 

t  Address  delivered  at  the  Inaoguratii 

the  English  Goethe  Society  Id  London. 
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preached  as  a  new  Gospel,  the  time  but  stririog,  no  one  thought  of  asking 
also  when  he  was  sneered  at  and  cursed  for  rewards,  but  was  only  anxious  to  de- 
seems  to  have  come  to  an  end.  We  serve  them."*  The  idea  of  making 
think  the  time  has  come  to  study  him,  money  for  money's  sake  seems  never  to 
and  to  study  him  seriomly,  critically,  have  troubled  them.  Politics,  too,  oc- 
historicaljy.  If  worship  there  must  be,  cupied  a  very  small  place  indeed  in  their 
we  cannot  o£Fer  better  and  truer  worship  daily  interests,  and  even  those  who  were 
to  the  departed  spirits  of  men  of  true  statesmen  by  profession  did  not  ob- 
genius  than  by  trying  to  understand  trude  their  opinions  on  the  world  at 
thoroughly  the  thoughts  which  they  have  large,  any  more  than  an  attorney  would 
bequeathed  to  us.  Such  study  bestows  always  talk  about  the  squabbles  and  lav- 
OQ  them  their  true  immortality,  nay,  it  suits  of  his  clients,  or  a  medical  man  of 
proves  that  their  spirit  never  will  and  the  imprudences  and  ailments  of  his 
never  can  die.  patients.  To  many  people  the  life  at 
And  never  was  there  a  time  when  it  Weimar  in  Goethe's  time  may  seem 
Seemed  more  necessary  that  Goethe's  provincial,  narrow,  pedantic,  mean,  and 
spirit  should  be  kept  alive  among  us,  yet  I  doubt  whether  at  any  time  in  the 
whether  in  Germany  or  in  England,  world's  history  society,  in  the  best  sense 
than  now  when  the  international  rela-  of  the  word,  reached  a  more  Olympian 
tions  between  the  leading  countries  of  height  and  revelled  in  more  fabulous 
Europe  have  become  worse  than  among  wealth  than  at  the  beginning  of  our  cen- 
savages  in  Africa  ;  when  national  parti-  tury  in  the  small  valley  of  the  Ilm.  If 
sanshtp  threatens  to  darken  all  wise  you  want  to  measure  the  gigantic  stat- 
counsel  and  to  extinguish  all  human  ure  of  Goethe,  go  to  Weimar  and  look 
sympathies ;  when  men  are  no  longer  at  the  small  town,  the  small  street,  the 
valued  by  their  intrinsic  worth,  but  by  small  house,  the  small  rooms  in  which 
their  accidental  wealth  ;  when  philoso-  he  lived.  Weimar  had  then  about  10,000 
phy,  in  its  true  sense,  as  a  passionate  inhabitants,  London  has  now  nearly 
love  of  wisdom  and  truth  is  welt-nigh  4,000,000.  But  as  4,000,000  is  to  10,- 
forgotten  ;  when  religion  has  become  000,  so  was  the  intellectual  wealth  of 
a  dry  bone  of  theological  contention,  Goethe's  Weimar  compared  to  what  we 
and  nothing  can  be  called  true,  honest,  could  find  at  present  if  we  ransacked  all 
pure,  lovely,  or  sublime  without  evok-  our  clubs  and  all  our  palaces.  To  me, 
ing  the  smiles  and  sneers  of  those  who  whenever  I  can  afford  the  time,  to 
profess  to  be  wisest  in  their  generation,  plunge  once  more  into  Goethe,  Schiller, 
The  general  view  of  lite  has  become  so  Herder,  Wjeland,  Lessing — not  to  forget 
distorted  with  us  that  we  can  hardly  Jean  Paul — is  like  taking  a  header  into 
trust  our  eyes  when  we  turn  them  on  the  sea  at  the  end  of  a  sultry  day — it  is 
the  life  which,  not  mote  than  a.  hundred  a  washing,  a  refreshing,  a  complete  re- 
years  ago,  satisfied  the  desires  of  such  juvenescence  alt  in  one.  And  what  it  is 
men  as  Lessing,  Wieland,  Herder,  to  me,  it  will  be  to  others  who  are 
Schiller,  and  Goethe.  Life  in  Germany  wearied  with  the  gaze  of  fools  and  pag- 
was  at  that  time  what  Goethe  himself  eants  of  the  day.  To  pass  an  hour  with 
called  idyllisch*  the  same  word,  no  Goethe  now  and  then  will  reinvigorate 
doubt,  as  the  English  idyllic^  but  en-  our  belief  in  the  much-derided  ideals  of 
dowed  wilh  a  flavor  peculiarly  its  own.  life,  it  will  make  us  remember  our  com- 
The  valley  in  which  those  poets  lived  mon  humanity,  it  will  lift  up  our  eyes 
was   narrow,  their   houses  small,    their  beyond  clouds  and  planets  and  comets 

diet  simple,  but  their  hearts  were  large,  — 

their  minds  soared  high,  their  sympa-        •  Speaking  of  the  correspondence  between 

thies  embraced  the  whole  world       Thev  •^i'"""!'  a"''  Schiller,  Goelhe  writes  to  Carlyle 

tnies  emoracea  tne  wnoie  worm.     1  ney  ^^^  .  .,  ^        ^.^  ^^^^^  ^,^  Zauber- 

knew  the  blessings  of  a  lata  pauferiai,  \,^^^^  \^  Diensten  siehen,  urn  sich  in  die 
of  cheerful  poverty,  and  high  aims.  As  danialige  Zelt  in  unscreMiite  zuvenetzen,  wo 
Goethe  writes    in   one   of   his  letters  to     ea  eine  unbedingte  Strebsamkeil  gait,  wo  nie- 

Carlyle,  "  We  then  thought  of  nothing  P""",*!,."  '«'^"'?  l!'^*'!!'"'^  ","'  '^  y"""" 

'    ' ° bemUht  war.     Ich  hat>e  mir  die  vlelen  Jahre 

her  deo  Sinn,  das  GelOhl  jener  Tage  zu  er- 

*  Idyllisch,  tee  Goethe's  Works  (1833),  vol.  hallen  gesucht,  und  icb  glanbe,  e*  soil  mfr 

^dia.  p.  133.  lemerhln  gelingeD." 
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to  those  fixed  stars  which,  though  they  ing  to  find  out  what  is  true  and  bcauli- 

may  be  useless  to  lighten  our  streets,  ful  in  ereiy  one  of  them,  is  a  real  tieat 

light  up  our  minds  with  visions  of  hear-  in  an  age   when  most  critics  imagine 

ens  above   heavens,  and  in   the  fierce  that   their  chief  duty  is  to  discover  in 

tempests  of  life  remain  after  all  our  only  every  work  of  art  not  what  is  good,  but 

true  guides  to  steer  our  vessel  bravely  what  is  bad.     It  sounds  quite  strange 

through  winds  and  waves  to  a  safe  har-  when  reading  Goethe,  to  hear  in  Ger- 

bor.  man  the  warmest  praises  of  French  and 

What,  then,  were  Goethe's  ideals  ?    I  English  literature,  while  at  present  no 

am  not  so  reckless  as  to  try  to  raise  German    newspaper,    which    looks    for 

that  spirit  before  you  in  all  his  fulness  light  from  above,  would  dare  to  say  a 

— the  old  man  covered  with  his  mantle,  kind  word  of  Victor  Hugo  or  of  Tenny- 

whom  no  witch  of  Endor  could  conjure  son.     The  lesson  which  Goethe  wished 

dp.     Many-sided  (pUlseitig),  it  has  been  to  teach  was  that  the  true  poet,  the  true 

•often  said,  is  an  adjeclive  that  belongs  philosopher,  the  true  historian  belongs 

to  Goethe  by  the  same  right  as  venerable  not   to   one   country    only,  but    to  the 

belongs   to  Bede,  judieiaus  to  Hooker,  world  at  large.     He  belongs,  not  to  the 

I  shall  confine  my  remarks  to-day  to  present  only,  but  likewise  to   the  past 

one  oi  his  ideals  only,  one  which  he  and  to   the  future-     We  owe  much  of 

cherished  with  intense  devotion,  partic-  what  we  arc  and  what  we  have  to  those 

nlarly  during  the  closing  yeais  of  his  who  came  before  us,  and  in  our  hands 

life,  and  for  which  his  own  countrymen  rest  the   destinies  of    those  who   wtU 

have  often  rather  blamed  than  praised  come   after  us.     It  is  under  the  sense 

him.     I    mean  his  cosmopolitan    sympa-  of  this  universal   responsibility,  and  in 

thies,  and,  more  particularly,   his  con-  that  world-embracing  spirit,  that  Goethe 

■tant   endeavors   after  what  he  called  thinks    the    highest    intellectual    work 

eine    Welt-literatur,  a   World- literature,  ought  to  be  done.    It  was  in  communion 

You   know   how  much   this  idea,  this  with  the  past  and  with  the  future,  and 

dream,  as  wise  people  will  call  it,  oc-  in  sympathy  with  the  whole  world,  that 

cupied    Goethe's  thoughts.     When  he  he  himself  achieved    his  greatest    tri- 

wrote  bis  preface  to  the  German  trans-  umphs. 

lationof  Cartyle's/t/(!<y&A(7/W-,  about  And  why  should  this  ideal  of  a  uni- 

two  years  before  bis  death,  he  begins  by  versal  republic  of    letters   be  called  a 

giving  his  own   thoughts  on  what  he  dream  ?   Anyhow,  it  is  a  dream  that  has 

means  by  World-literature,  been  dreamt  long  before  Goethe.  It  is 
we  in  the  last  four  centuries  of  the 
world  who  have  grown  so  very  narrow- 
minded,    so    intensely    national.      Till 

iitK  been  sh«t™  togeth«  by  ihe  mo»  dreadful  ^^out  four  hundred  years  ago  ^1  really 

'l^Txk'Tl'^^^'^t^X^'t^l^^:^^^  g^"t  writers  wrote  for  the  world,  and 

absorbed  manj  strange  thing!,   and  had  fell  not   for  their   OWn   small  country  only, 

here  and  there  certain  iDtellectual  wants,  here-  Nay,  I  make  bold  to  Say  that  some  of 

tofore  unknown  to  them.    HeacearoseasenM  the  ideas  to  which  Goethe  gave  such 

their  mind  a  growing  desire  to  be  received  into  O^'en  been  called   Utopian,  Stirred  more 

the  more  or  less  free  intelicctual  commerce  of  or  less  consciously  in  the  minds  of  the 

the  whole  world.     This  movement  has  lasted  earliest  writers   when  they,  for  the  first 

(orashort  ti«e  only,  y«  loag  enough  to  de-  (ime,  took  iheir  chisel  to  engrave  on  the 

■erve  conaideration,  so   that  we  may  derive  1,1^         >           j               -j       ,     ^  ., 

from  it  as  soon  as  possible,  as  in  material  com-  ''""^  of  temples  and  pyramids  what  they 

metce,  profit  and  dellghL"  had  thought  and   what    they  had  done 

rx,„ „ ,., .  r-  ..u .  u: during    their    short    sojourn    here    on 

To  see  a  man  hke  Goeihe  watching    ,."  w,.,,    „„ .,-  '  .  „„  , „ 

.m  Greek,  Swrfirti,  -.y,  Peni.n,  Ara-  "■7  J"?""  •»"'''  '^"°'  "" '  i,  ; 

t>:-    c— .1.^.        J    r-\.-                   J    .  I  believe  It  was  the  same  awakening 

bic  Sa..knt.  imd  Chuese-and  1,;-  ^j,;,;,  „,  ^„^,„  „„path,  which  Goelhl 

*  Goethe's  Works,  xlvi.  p.  sjj.  preached,  the  same  reverence  for  a  past 

Now  Ssant,— Vol.  XLIV.,  No.  a  14                     liju  ,1  ,  v.it.Kiyic 
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that  was  no  more,  the  same  faith  m  a  times  to  come.  The  biographical  in- 
future  that  was  not  yet,  which  led  the  scription  of  Aahmes,  a  captain  of  ma- 
great  historical  nations  of  the  world  to  rines  of  the  eighteenth  dynasty,  is  ad- 
lay  the  first  foundations  of  what  we  now  diessed,  as  Champollion  says,  "to  the 
call  literature,  and  what  to  them  was  whole  human  race"  (/^^n  f»-/irnr«/ n;^, 
world-literature,  so  far  as  they  could  re>  loquor  vobU  hominibus  omnibus).  A 
alize  it.  When  we  look  at  the  Egyp-  monument  in  the  Louvre  {A.  84)  says  : 
tian  monuments,  ornamented  with  their  "  I  speak  to  you  who  shall  come  a  mil- 
beautiful  hieroglyphic  inscriptions,  when  lion  of  years  after  my  death." 
we  examine  the  palaces  of  Babylon  and  These  are  the  inscriptions  of  private 
Nineveh,  as  it  were  embroidered  with  persons.  Kings,  naturally,  are  still 
cuneiform  writing,  we  may  recognize  more  anxious  that  posterity  and  the 
even  there  the  rudiments  of  a  world-lit-  world  at  large  should  be  informed  of 
erature.  Those  ancient  Egyptian  and  their  deeds.  Thus  Sishak  I.,  the  con- 
Babylonian  scribes  were  thinking,  not  of  queror  of  Judah,  prays  in  one  of  his. 
their  own  time  and  their  own  country  inscriptions  at  Silsilis  :  "  My  gracious 
only,  when  busily  engraving  their  primi-  Lord,  Amon,  grant  that  my  words  may 
five  archives  :  they  were  thinking  of  us.  live  for  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
They  believed  in  a  future  of  the  human  years," 

race,  and,  call  it  weakness  or  strength.        The  great  Harris  Papyrus,  which  re- 

they  wished  to  be  remembered  by  those  cords  the  donations  of  Rameses  III.  to 

who  should  come  after  them.  the  temples  of  Egypt  together  with  some 

Such  a  belief  in  posterity  marks  in-  importantpolitical  events,  was  written  to 
deed  a  new  period  in  the  growth  of  the  exhibit  to  "  the  gods,  to  men  now  living 
human  mind,  it  heralds  the  dawn  of  a  and  to  unborn  generations  {hatnemet), 
new  life.  At  iirst  man  lives  for  the  pres-  the  many  good  works  and  valorous 
ent  only,  from  day  to  day,  from  year  to  deeds  which  he  did  upon  earth,  as  great 
year.  The  first  real  step  in  advance  is  King  of  Egypt."  * 
a  regard  for  the  past,  so  far  as  he  knows  Whatever  other  motives,  high  or  low, 
it,  a  worship  of  his  ancestors,  a  belief  in  may  have  influenced  the  authors  of  these 
their  continued  existence,  nay,  even  in  hieroglyphic  inscriptions,  one  of  them 
their  power  to  reward  and  to  punish  was  certainly  their  love  or  fear  of  hu- 
him.  After  that  belief  in  a  distant  past  manity,  their  dim  conviction  that  they 
follows  a  belief  in  a  distant  future,  and  belonged  to  a  race  which  would  go  on 
from  these  two  combined  beliefs  springs  for  ever  filling  the  earth,  and  to  which 
the  first  feeling  of  humanity  in  our  they  were  bound  by  some  kind  of  moral 
hearts,  the  conviction  that  we  are  by  in-  responsibility.  They  wrote  for  the 
dissoluble  bonds  connected  with  those  world,  and  it  is  in  that  sense  that  I  call 
that  came  before  us  and  those  who  will  their  writings  the  first  germs  of  a  world- 
come  after  us,  that  we  (orm  one  univer-  literature. 

sal  family  on  earth.     As  these  feelings        And  as  in  Egypt  so  itwasinBabylon, 

grow  up  ^wly  and  gradually  in  our  own  Nineveh,  and  Persia.     When  the  dwell- 

heart,  so  they  required  long  periods  of  ers  on  the  Euphrates  and  Tigris  had 

growth  in  the  history  of  the  world,  but  learned  that  nothing  seemed  to  endure, 

amoDg  the  most  favored  races  they  as-  that  fire  and  water  would  destroy  wood 

serted  their  powerful  influence  at  a  very  and  stone,  even   silver  and  gold,  they 

early  time.  took  clay  and  baked  it,  and  hid  the  cyl- 

Let  us  look  first  of  all  at  the  Egyp-  inders,  coveicd  with  cuneiform  writing, 

tiaas,  who  seem  to  me  to  possess  the  COD-  in  the  foundations  of  their  temples,  so' 

■ciousncssof  the  most  distant,  an  almost  that  even  after  the  destruction  of  these 

immeasurable  past.    They  did  not  adorn  temples  and  palaces  future  generations 

their  temples  with  inscriptions  for  their  might  read  the  story  of  the  past.     And 

own  pleasure  only.    They  had  a  clear  there  in  their  safe  hiding-places  these 

idea  of  the  past  and  of  the  future  of  the  

worid  in  which  they  lived  ;  and  so  as       *  J  t""  »  •>»»'«,  "'• '« .P?8«  "f'S''.  '^l 

they  cherished  the  recoUections  of  the  "^^^^'^rA^  .^S  aU^rg'T  ntm^Jr^'ol 

past,  they  wished  themselves  to  be  re-  ,im!lar    inscriptions  found  among  EgypUao 

membered  by  unknown  generations  in  antiquities. 
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cylinden  have  been  found  again  after  It  seems  to  me  that  such  words  were 
three  thousand  years,  unharmed  by  written  in  the  prophetic  spirit  of  a  world- 
water,  unscathed  by  fire,  and  fulfilling  literature.  And  the  same  spirit  may  be 
the  very  purpose  for  which  they  were  traced  in  Greece,  in  Rome,  and  else- 
intended,  carrying  to  us  the  living  mes-  where. 

sage  which  the  ancient  rulers  of  Chaldaea  When  Thucydides  writes  his  history 

wished  that  we,  their  distant  descend-  of  the    Peloponnesian    war,    he  looks 

ants,  should  receive.  back  to  the  past  and  forward  to  the 

Often  these  inscriptions  «nd  with  im-  future,  and  then  pronounces  with  com- 

precalions    against    those  who  should  plete  assurance  his  conviction  that  this 

dare  to  injure  or  efface  them.  book  of  his  is  to  last  for  ever,  that  it  is 

At  Khorsabad,  at  the  very  interior  of  to  teach  future  generations  not  only 
the  construction,  was  found  a  large  what  has  happened,  but  what  may  hap- 
stone  chest;  which  enclosed  several  in-  pen  again  ;  that  it  is  to  be  a  ktjj/m  ig 
scribed  plates  in  various  materials — one  dti,  a  possession  for  ever, 
tablet  of  gold,  one  of  silver,  others  of  Few  historians  now  would  venture  to 
copper,  lead,  and  tin  ;  a  siith  text  was  speak  like  this,  even  those  who  write 
engraved  on  alabaster,  and  the  seventh  their  works  here  in  London,  the  central 
document  was  written  on  the  chest  itself,  city  of  the  whole  world,  and  with  all  the 
They  all  commemorate  the  foundation  recollections  of  two  thousand  years  be- 
of  a  city  by  a  famous  king,  commonly  hind  them.  But  the  Romans  had  in- 
called  SargoD,  and  they  end  with  an  im-  herited  the  same  spirit.  We  all  admire 
precalion  !  "  Whoever  alters  the  works  Horace,  but  there  have  been  many 
of  my  hand,  destroys  my  constructions,  poets  like  him,  both  before  and  after 
pulls  down  the  walls  which  I  have  his  time,  and  it  required  a  considerable 
raised  —  may  Asshur,  Ninib,  RamSn,  amount  of  self- consciousness  and  a 
and  the  great  gods  who  dwell  there,  strong  belief  in  the  future  destinies  of 
pluck  his  name  and  seed  from  the  land,  Rome  and  Roman  literature  to  end  his 
and  let  him  sit  bound  at  the  feet  of  his  odes  with  the  words:  "  £xdgt  monu- 
foe."*  mentum  are perenniits" — 

The  famous  inscription  of  Behistun,  ..  ,  h„e  ballt  a  monumeat  than  bronie  mote 

a  laslmg  monument  of  the  victones  of  lasting, 

Darius  and  of  the  still  more  glorious  Soarlag  more  b<gh  than  royal  pyratnida, 
victory  of  Sir  Henry  Rawlinson,  was  Which  nor  the  stealthy  goawing  o(  the  tain- 
placed  high  on  a  tnountain  wall,  where  NorXvain  rush  of  Bores,  shalldestroy  ; 
no  one  could  touch  and  but  few  could  Uor  shall  it  pass  away  with  the  unnumbered 
read  it.  It  was  written  not  in  Persian  Series  of  ages  and  tbe  flight  of  time — 
only,  not  for  the  Persians  only,  but  in  I  shall  not  wholly  die."  • 
three  dialects— an  Ar>an,  a  Semitic,  and  Even  when  we  proceed  to  the  literalare 
a  Turanian,  so  that  the  three  peoples,  of  the  Middle  Ages,  we  seldom  find  any 
nations  and  languages  might  all  read  trace  of  national  exclusiveness.  The 
and  remember  the  mighty  deeds  of  ©nly  literary  language  was  Latin— the 
Darius,  the  Achaemenian,  the  King  of  language  of  the  Church,  the  language  of 
Kings.  And  when  all  is  finished  and  law,  the  language  of  diplomacy — and 
all  is  said,  Darius,  the  king,  adds  :  "  Be  what  was  written  in  that  language  was 
it  known  to  thee  what  has  been  done  by  meant  to  be  understood  by  the  whole 
me,  thus  publicly,  on  that  account  that  civilized  world.  A  world-lii  erature, 
thou  conceal  not.  If  thou  publish  this  therefore,  so  far  from  being  a  modem 
tablet  to  the  world,  Ormazd  shall  be  a  dream,  was  one  of  the  most  ancient  his- 
friend  to  thee,  and  may  thy  offspring  be  torical  realities.  It  was  not  till  the 
numerous,  and  mayest  thou  live  long,  eleventh  and  twelfth  centuries  that  na- 
But  if  thou  shalt  conceal  this  record,  tional  literatures  arose,  and  that,  as  be- 
thou  shalt  not  be  thyself  recorded,  fore  in  the  land  of  Shinar,  the  language 
May  Ormazd  be  thy  enemy  and  mayest  of  men  was  confounded  so  that  they  did 

^ou  be  childless."  \ not  understand  one  another's  speech. 

This  dispersion  of  literatures  has  had  its 

*  Sir  Tbeodore  Hartio's  trasalation. 
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advantages  ;  it  has  increased  the  wealth  lish  literature,  and  he  is  as  mach  one  of 
and  variety  of  European  thought.  But  the  fathers  of  the  present  educated  gen- 
it  had  its  dangers  also.  It  divided  the  eration  of  Englishmen  as  our  own  Gib- 
greatest  thinkers  of  the  world,  and  thus  bon,  or  Johnson,  or  Wordsworth." 
retarded  ihc  victory  of  many  a  truth  No  episode,  however,  during  the  clos- 
which  cannot  triumph  except  by  the  ing  years  of  Goethe's  life  is  more  in- 
united  efforts  of  the  whole  human  race,  structivc  as  to  his  endeavors  after  a 
It  also  produced  a  certain  small  self-  world-literature  than  his  friendship  with 
sufficiency  among  poets  who  thought  Carlylc.  Carlyle,  as  you  may  remember 
that  they  might  accept  the  applause  of  from  reading  Mr.  Froude's  eloquent 
their  own  country  as  the  final  judgment  volumes,  learned  German  with  nothing 
of  the  world.  Many  writers  before  but  a  grammar  and  dictionary  to  help 
Goethe  had  protested  against  this  pro-  him,  because  he  wanted  to  sec  with  his 
vincialism  or  nationalism  in  literature,  own  eyes  what  those  men,  Schiller  and 
Schiller  declared  that  the  poet  ought  to  Goethe,  really  were — names  which,  as 
be  a  citizen  not  only  of  his  country,  but  he  tells  us,  excited  at  that  time  ideas  as 
of  his  time.  But  Goethe  was  the  first  to  vague  and  monstrous  as  the  words 
give  powerful  expression  to  these  long-  Gorgon  and  Chima^ra.  The  fiist  tasks 
mgs  after  a  universal  literature.  Goethe  which  he  set  himself  to  do  was  to  write 
was  not  such  a  dreamer  as  to  believe  in  a  "  Life  of  Schiller,"  and  to  translate 
the  near  approach  of  a  universal  Ian-  Goethe's  "  Wilhelm  Meister."  Catlyle 
guage,  though  even  that  dieam  has  been  at  that  lime  would  have  seemed  the  very 
dreamt  by  men  of  far  more  powerful  last  person  to  feel  any  real  sympathy  for 
intellect  than  their  deriding  critics  seem  Goeihe.  He  was  still  a  raw,  narrow- 
to  be  aware  of.  Goethe  accepted  the  minded,  scrappily  educated  Scotchman, 
world  as  it  was,  but  he  endeavored  to  with  strong  moral  sentiments  and  a 
make  the  best  of  it.  What  he  aimed  at  vague  feeling  that  he  was  meant  to  do 
was  a  kind  of  intellectual  free-trade,  some  great  work  in  the  world.  But 
Each  country  should  produce  what  it  otherwise  his  ideals  were  very  different 
could  produce  best,  and  the  ports  of  from  Goethe's  ideals  of  life.  Nor  does 
every  country  should  welcome  intellect*  he  make  any  secret  to  himself  or  to  his 
ual  merchanaise  from  whatever  part  of  friends  of  what  his  true  feelings  toward 
the  world  it  might  be  sent.  Some  ar-  Schiller  and  Goethe  were  at  that  time. 
tides,  no  doubt,  particularly  in  poetry.  Schiller,  who,  we  might  suppose,  would 
would  always  be  reserved  for  home-con-  have  attracted  him  far  more  strongly 
sumption  only  ;  but  the  great  poets  and  than  Goethe,  repelled  him  by  what  he 
great  thinkers  ought  never  to  forget  that  calls  his  asthtlics. 

they  belong  to  the  whole  human  race,  "  Schiller."  •  he  writes,  "  irasavery  worthy 

and  that  the  higher  the  aim  Ihe  stronger  character,  possessed  of  great  talents,  and  fort- 

the  efifort,  and  the  greater  the  triumph.  unate  in  always  Ending  means  lo  employ  them 

When  you  look  at  the  numerous  pas-  i"  'he  """■nroeoiof  worthy  ends.    The  pursuit 

„          „     .-    .1     1      ;      ui-   .,«=ru„  of  the  beautiful,  the  representing  it  In  suitable 

sages,  more  particular  y  m  his  posthu-  f„^„,    ^„j  ,i,;  ^^^J^^  „,    f^^,^^  ^^.^.^^ 

mous  writings,  you   will   easily  perceive  from  it,  operated  as  a  kind  of  religion  in  his 

that  though   Goethe's   sympathies  were  soul.     He  tallis  in  some  of  hiseasaysabQattbe 

very  universal,  yet  his  strongest  leaning  esthetic  being  a  necessary  means  of  improve- 

was  toward  England.     Had  he  not  been  "l^nt  among  political  societies.    H'sfHorism 

,    .      ,  .     °       ,           ,        .      .          ,    .  this  cause  accordiniFly  not  only  satisbed  the 

nursed   in  his  youth   and   remvigorated  restless  activity,   the    desire  of  creating  and 

by  Shakespeare  ?     Was  not  Sir  Walter  working  upon  others,  which  form  the  great 

Scott  hia  favorite  food  in  later  life,  and  want  of  an  educated  mind,  but  yielded  a  sort 

didnot  Lord  Byron's  poetry  excite  him  of  balance  to  his  conseience     Heviewedhim- 

■     .  .        I  j'           r       L-   J     I  j-ii.  self  as  an  apostle  of  the  sublime.     Pity  that  be 

even  m  his  old  age  to  a  kind  of  dithy-  ^^^  „^  better  way  of  satisfying  it.    One  is 

ramblC  enthusiasm  ?     And  England    at  ,ired  to  death  with  his  and   Goethe's  palabra 

that  time  responded  with  equal  warmth  about  the  nature  of  the  fine  arts.    They  pre- 

to     Goethe's     advances.      "Line    upon  tend  that  Nature  gives  people  true  intimalions 

Edinburgh    Revtew,    1850—    line  upon  creative  and  the  eritic«lBrti8t)oujtht  to  investi- 

line,    precept   upon   precept,    Goeihe  s     — 

writings  have  found  their  way  into  Eng-  •  Froude,  "  Thomas  Carlyle,"  vol.1,  p.  196. 
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gale  the  true  fouudBtion  of  chcEe  obscure  iatl- 
niAtione.  and  set  Ihem  fast  oa  the  basis  ol  lea- 
■OD.  Stuff  and  nonsease,  I  fear  it  is  !  •  ■  .  • 
Poor  silly  sons  of  Adam  1  you  have  been 
prating  on  these  things  (or  two  or  three  ihou- 
sand  years,  and  you  have  not  advanced  ahair's 
breadth  toward  the  conclusion.  Poor  fellows. 
and  poorer  me,  that  take  the  Itoablc  to  repeat 
auch  insipkiides  and  truisms." 

Here  we  see  a  Saul,  not  likely  yet  to 
be  turned  into  a  Paul.  Miss  Welsh, 
too,  whom  Carlyle  at  that  time  was 
worshipping  as  a  distant  star  far  beyond 
his  reach,  could  not  bear  Goethe  and 
poor  little  Mignon.  Carlyle  tries  to  re- 
prove her.  "  O,  the  hardness  of  man's 
and  still  more  of  woman's  heart !"  he 
exclaimed.  And  yet  he  sives  in.  "Do 
what  you  like,"  he  adds  ;  "  seriously, 
you  are  right  about  the  book.  It  is 
worth  next  to  nothing  as  a  novel." 

Still,  the  book  told  slowly  and  surely 
on  the  rugged,  hard-hearted  critic  ;  but 
perhaps  mote  even  than  the  book  the 
personal  kindness  of  Goethe.  Goethe 
was  in  a  good  mood  when  he  received 
Carlvle's  translation  of  "  VVilhelm  Meis- 
ter."  He  was  thinking  of  his  world-lit- 
erature, and  here,  quite  unexpectedly, 
came  the  first  fruits  of  it.  We  must  re- 
member that  at  that  time  a  traiiElatton 
of  a  German  book  was  an  event.  At 
present  an  English  translation  is  gener- 
ally a  mere  bookseller's  speculation. 
People  do  not  ask  whether  the  book  is 
good,  original,  classical,  but  whether  it 
is  possible  to  sell  a  thousand  copies  of  it 
wilh  the  help  of  a  few  telling  reviews. 
With  Carlyle  the  translation  of  "  Wil- 
helm  Meister"  was  a  labor  of  love,  and 
he  was  probably  surprised  when  an  Eng- 
lish publisher  oSered  him  ;^i8o  for  the 
first  edition,  and  afterward  X^oo  for 
every  new  edition  of  a  thousand  copies. 
"  Any  way,"  he  savs,  "  I  am  paid  suffi- 
ciently for  my  labors.'' 

This  was  in  1824..  Goethe  was  then 
seventy-five,  Carlyle  twenty-nine.  The 
correspondence  was  carried  on  till  the 
year  1831,  Goethe's  last  letter  being 
dated  thezndof  June  of  that  year,  while 
be  died  on  the  22nd  of  March,  1832.  It 
may  be  imagined  bow  Carlyle  valued 
Goethe's  letters,  how  he  treasured  them 
as  the  most  precious  jewels  of  his  house- 
hold. I  was  told  that  he  gave  them  to 
Mrs.  Carlyle  to  keep  in  a  safe  place. 
But,  alas  !  after  her  death  they  could 
nowhere  be  found.     It  was  a  painful 


subject  with  the  old  man,  and  a  grievous 
loss  to  his  biographer.  Mr.  Froude  tells 
us  in  his  "  Life  of  Carlyle"  that  copies 
of  one  or  two  of  Goethe's  letters,  which 
Carlyle  had  sent  to  his  brother,  were  re- 
covered, and  these  have  been  translated 
and  published  by  Mr.  Froude. 

As  soon  as  I  heard  that  the  archives 
of  the  Goethe  family  had  become  acces- 
sible, having  been  bequeathed  by  the 
last  of  his  grandsons,  Walther  Wolfgang, 
to  Her  Royal  Highness  the  Grand 
Duchess  of  Saxe-Weimar,  I  made  in- 
quiries whether  possibly  Goethe,  as  he 
was  wont  to  do  in  his  later  years,  had 
preserved  copies  of  his  letters  to  Car- 
Ivle.  I  was  informed  by  Professor 
Erich  Schmidt  that  copies  of  most  of 
Goethe's  letters  to  Carlyle  existed  ;  and 
on  making  application  for  them  in  the 
name  of  my  old  friend,  Mr.  Froude,  Her 
Royal  Highness  the  Grand  Duchess 
gave  permission  that  copies  should  be 
made  of  them,  which  Mr.  Froude  might 
publish  in  his  new  edition  of  the  "  Life 
of  Carlyle,"  and  which  1  might  use  for 
my  opening  address  as  President  of  the 
English  Goethe  Society. 

It  was  really  the  unexpected  posses- 
sion of  this  literary  treasure  *  which  em- 
boldened me  to  accept  your  kind  invita- 
tion to  become  the  first  President  of  the 
English  Goethe  Society,  and  which  in- 
duced me  to  select  as  the  subject  of  my 
inaugural  address  Goethe's  ideal  of  a 
Worid  Literature,  a  subject  which  I 
might  thus  venture  to  treat  with  the 
hope  of  bringing  something  new  even  10 
such  experienced  students  of  Goethe  as 
I  see  to-day  assembled  around  me.  For 
it  is  in  his  letters  to  Carlyle  that  this  idea 
finds  its  fullest  expression.  Cailyle 
was  the  very  man  that  Goethe  wanted, 
for,  however  different  their  characters 
might  be,  they  had  one  object  in  com- 
mon, Carlyle  to  preach  German  litera- 
ture in  England,  Goethe  to  spread  a 
taste  for  English  literature  in  Germany. 
And  how  powerful  personal  influence 
can  be,  we  see  in  the  very  relation  which 
soon  sprang  up  between  the  mature  and 
stately  German  and  the  impetuous  Scot. 

*  There  is  a  rumor  that  the  originals  have 
lately  been  found  in  an  old  trax  and  forwarded 
to  America,  to  be  published  by  Mr.  Charles 
Norton.  See  Dr.  Eugen  Oswald's  article  in 
ibc  Magatin  far  die  lAteralur  its  Auilandti, 
April  34,  i3E6. 
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Carlyle,  as  we  saw,  was  as  yet  but  a 
half-hearted  admirer  of  Schiller  and 
Goethe,  but  the  nearer  he  was  brought 
lo  Goethe  and  the  more  he  came  to 
know  the  man  and  his  Ideals  in  life,  the 
stronger  grew  his  admiration  and  his 
love  of  the  old  prophet,  whose  name, 
he  says,  had  floated  through  his  fancy 
like  a  sort  of  spell  over  his  boyhood, 
and  whose  thoughts  had  come  to  him  in 
his  maturer  years  almost  with  the  iro- 
pressivenesa  of  revelations.  Goethe 
seems  from  the  first  to  have  trusted 
Carlyle's  honesty,  and  lo  have  formed  a 
Tight  opinion  of  his  literary  powets.  Of 
course,  Carlyle  was  hardly  known  in 
England  at  that  time,  much  less  in  Ger- 
many, and  there  is  a  cuiious  entry  in 
Goethe's  Diary,  or,  as  he  calls  them, 
Concepi-hefie,  from  which  it  appears  that 
he  made  private  inquiries  about  him  and 
his  character.  In  a  note  addressed  to 
Mr  Skinner  who  spent  some  time  at 
Weimar,  and  died  there  in  1829,*  Goethe 
writes  on  the  aoth  May,  1827  : — 

"Thomas  Carlyle,  domiciled  at  Edinburgb, 
translator  of  '  Wilhelm  Meister,'  author  of  a 
'  Life  of  Schiller,'  has  published  lately  in  foar 
volumes  octavo  a  work  eutitled  'German 
Romance,'  containing  all  tales  in  prose  of  any 
name.  I  should  like  much  to  learn  irhaC  is 
known  of  his  clrcnmstances  and  his  studies, 
and  what  English  and  German  journals  may 
have  said  o(  him.  He  is  Id  every  respect  a 
highly  inteTestingman.  If  you  like  sometimes 
to  spend  an  hour  with  me  in  the  evening,  you 
are  always  welcome.  There  are  always  many 
things  to  discuss  and  to  communicate.  Writ- 
ten in  my  garden,  the  20lh  May,  1B17." 

At  that  time,  however,  the  corre- 
spondence between  Goethe  and  Carlyle 
was  already  progressing.  Carlyle  tells 
us  himself,  in  a  letter  to  his  brother, 
with  what  delight  he  received  Goethe's 
first  letter  which  was  written  the  26th 
of  October,  1814,!  He  was  then  lodg- 
ing in  Southampton  Street,  in  very  bad 
humor  with  the  world  at  large,  and  par- 
ticularly with  the  literary  world  of  Lon- 
don, which  he  calls  the  poorest  part  of 
its  population  at  present.  On  the  i8th 
of  December,  he  wiites  to  his  brother, 
John  Carlyle : — 

"  The  other  afternoon,  as  I  was  lying  dol- 
ing in  a  brown  study  after  dinner,  a  lord's 
lackey  knocked  at  the  door  and  presented  me 
with  a  little  blue  parcel,  requiring  for  it  a  note 
o(  delivery.     1  opened  it,  and  found  two  pretty 

•  In  Goethe's  letter  dated  25th  June  1829  (8). 
t  Froude,  "  Thomas  Carlyle,"  i.  265. 


stitched  little  books  and  a  letter  from  Goethe, 
I  copy  it  and  send  It  for  your  edification.   The 
patriarchal  style  of  it  pleases  me  much."* 
"  '  Weimar,  October  26,  1624. 

"  '  Mv  DEAREST  Sir,— If  1  did  not  acknowl- 
edge on  the  spot  the  safe  arrival  of  your  wel- 
come present,  it  was  because  I  was  unwilling 
to  tend  you  an  empty  acknowledgment  merely, 
but  I  purposed  to  add  some  careful  remarks 
on  a  work  so  honorable  to  you. 

"' My  advanced  years,  however,  burdened 
as  tbey  are  with  many  unavoidable  duties,  hav« 
prevented  me  from  comparing  your  cranslalioo 
at  my  leisure  with  the  original  text — a  more 
difficult  undertaking,  perhaps,  for  me  than  for 
some  third  person  thoroughly  familiar  with 
German  and  English  literature.  Since,  how- 
ever, I  have  at  the  present  moment  an  oppor- 
tunity, through  Lord  Bentinck.  o(  forwarding 
this  Dole  safely  lo  London,  and  at  the  same 
time  of  bringing  about  an  acquaintance  be- 
tween yourself  and  Lord  Bentinck  which  luay 
be  af^eeable  to  both  of  you,  I  delay  no  longer 
to  thank  you  sincerely  for  the  interest  which 
you  have  lakeu  in  my  literary  works  as  well 
as  in  the  incidents  of  my  life,  and  lo  entreat 
you  earnestly  to  continue  the  same  interest  for 
the  future  also.  It  may  be  that  hereafter  I 
shall  yet  hear  much  of  you.  I  send  herewith 
a  number  of  poems  which  you  will  scarcely 
have  seen,  but  with  which  I  venture  10  hope 
that  you  will  feel  a  certain  sympathy.  With 
the  most  sincere  good  wishes,  your  most 
obedient 

'■'J.  W.  Goethe.'  " 

After  this  there  seems  to  have  been  a 
long  pause,  for  the  next  letter  from 
Goethe  is  dated  Weimar,  May  15,  1827. 
This  is  only  a  short  acknowledgment  of 
a  pleasant  parcel  received  from  Carlyle, 
evidently  containing  his  "  Life  of  Schil- 
ler," and  a  promise  of  a  fuller  letter 
which  is  to  follow. 

"  To  Mr.  Thamai  Carlylt,  Edinburgh. 

"  I  announce  hurriedly  that  the  pleasant  par- 
cel accompanied  by  a  kind  letter,  despatched 
from  Edinburgh  on  the  ijih  of  April,  via 
Hamburg,  reached  me  on  the  isih  May,  and 
found  me  in  good  health  and  busy  for  my 
friends.  To  my  sincerest  thanks  10  the  esteemed 
couple  (Carlyle  was  married  by  this  time),  I 
will  add  the  information  that  a  packet  will 
shortly  be  despatched  from  here,  likewise  via 
Hamburg,  to  attest  my  sympathy  and  10  recall 
me  to  your  minds.  1  take  my  leave  with  best 
and  sincerest  wishes." 

In  the  meantime  Goethe,  after  read- 
ing Carlyle's  "  Life  of  Schiller,"  had 
evidently  taken  his  jroung  friend's  true 
measure.  He  thought  he  had  found  in 
him  the  very  man  he  had  been  looking 

"  Froude,  "  Life  of  Carlyle."  i.  p.  265.    The 
translation  has  been  but  slightly  altered  in  one 
or  two  places  In  accordance  with  the  original 
«f  Goethe's  tetter  sent  to  me  from  Weimar. 
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for,  the  interpreter  of  Geimui  thought 
in  England,  and  in  July  of  the  same 
year  he  wrote  him  a  very  full  letter, 
which  may  almost  be  called  an  essay  of 
World-literature.*  In  his  conversations 
with  Eckermann  he  speaks  of  Carlyle 
"  as  a  moral  power  of  great  importance. 
There  is  much  future  in  him,' '  he  adds, 
"and  it  is  quite  impossible  to  see  all 
that  he  may  do  and  produce. ' '  f  Before 
I  read  you  some  of  the  more  important 
passages  of  this  and  the  following  let- 
ters, I  wish  to  call  your  attention  to  a 
curious  fact  which  I  discovered  while 
examining  the  copies  sent  mc  from  Wei- 
mar. Several  passages  seemed  to  me  so 
familiar  that  I  began  to  look  through 
Goethe's  works,  and  here,  particularly 
in  the  volumes  published  after  his  death, 
I  found  long  passages  of  his  letters  to 
Carlyle  worked  up  into  short  reviews. 
Here  and  there  Goethe  has  made  slight 
alterations,  evidently  intended  as  im- 
provements, and  these,  too,  are  curious 
as  allowing  us  an  insisht  into  Goethe's 
mind.  I  also  came  across  several  let- 
ters of  Carlyle's  to  Goethe,  probably 
translated  into  German  by  Goethe  him- 
self. These  are  ioteresting  too,  bnt  as 
the  originals  have  been  found  in  the 
Goethe  Archives,  and  will  soon  be  pub- 
lished by  Mr.  Charles  Norton,  I  need 
not  quote  them  at  present. 

In  his  third  letter  to  Carlyle.  after 
the  usual  preliminaries,  Goethe  writes  : 

"  Let  me.  In  the  first  pllce,  tell  yoa,  my  dear 
sir,  how  very  highly  1  esteem  yout '  Biography 
of  Schiller'  %  It  ia  remailuble  for  [he  careful 
study  which  it  diBplays  of  the  incidents  of 
Schiller's  life,  and  one  clearly  perceives  in  il  a 
study  of  his  works  and  a  hearty  sympathy  with 
blm.  The  complete  insight  which  you  have 
thus  obtained  into  the  character  and  high 
merits  of  this  man  is  really  admirable,  so  clear 
it  is  and  so  appropriate,  so  far  beyond  what 
■night  have  been  looked  for  in  a  writer  in  a 
distant  country. 

"Here  the  old  saying  is  verified,  'A  good 
will  helps  to  a  (nil  understanding.'  It  Is  just 
because  the  Scot  can  loolc  with  aftection  on  a. 
German,  and  can  honor  and  love  him,  that  he 
acquires  a  sure  eye  for  that  German's  finest 
qua'illes.  He  raises  himseU  into  a  clearness 
o[  vision  which  Schiller's  own  countrymen 
coald  not  arrive  at  in  earlier  days.  For  those 
who  live  with  superior  men  are  easily  mistaken 
in  their  judgments.    Personal  peculiarities  ir- 

•  Froude,  i.  399. 

f  GesprSche  mit  Eckennann.  July  2$.  iSjS. 

t  From  here  to  "  bis  task  accomp  isbed." 
the  text  is  found  in  Goethe's  Works  (1833) 
vol.  xzxvi.  p.  330. 


rltate  them.  The  swift-changing  current  of 
life  displaces  their  points  of  view,  and  hinders 
them  from  perceiving  and  recognizing  the  true 
worth  of  such  men.  Schiller,  however,  was  of 
BO  exceptional  a  nature  that  the  biographer  bad 
only  10  keep  the  iJea  of  an  excellent  man  be- 
fore his  eyes,  and  carry  that  Idea  through  all 
his  individual  destinies  and  achievements,  and 
he  would  see  his  task  accomplished."  * 

After  some  remarks  on  Carlyle's 
"German  Romance,"  Goethe  is  evi- 
dently anxious  to  unburden  himself  on 
the  subject  of  World -literature,  which 
was  nearest  to  his  heart  Probably  he 
had  jotted  down  his  own  thoughts  on 
several  occasions  before,  and  so  he  ab- 
ruptly says  to  Carlyle — 

"  Let  me  add  a  few  observations,  which  I 
have  long  harbored  in  silence,  and  which  have 
been  stirred  up  by  these  present  works." 

It  is  curious  that  in  the  published  re- 
view of  "  German  Romance,"  too, 
Goethe  uses  tbe  same  artifice.  After  he 
has  compared  the  mind  of  the  foreign 
historian  to  the  calm  and  brightness  of 
a  moonlight  night,  he  writes  : 

"  In  this  place,  some  observations,  written 
down  some  time  ago,  may  stand  interpolated, 
even  if  people  should  find  that  I  repeat  my- 
self, so  long  as  it  Is  allowed  at  the  same  time 
that  repetition  may  serve  some  useful  pur- 
Then  follow  his  observations  on  the 
advantage  of  international  literary  rela- 
tions, which  I  shall  read  to  you  : 

*  The  next  paragraphs  are  found,  with  slight 
alterations,  evidently  of  later  date.  In  Goeihe's 
works  (1B33),  xlvi.  p.  Z54.  Whereas  in  his 
draft  Goethe  wrote  Kenntniss,  he  altered  it  to 
Vorkinntniss  in  tbe  letter  be  sent  to  Carlyle.  and 
retained  that  word  in  his  notice  of  "German 
Romance."  There  is  one  paragraph  added  by 
Goethe,  when  speaking  of  ifae  impartiality  with 
which  a  foreigner  treats  the  history  of  German 
literature  which  deserves  to  be  translated.  In 
his  letter  he  breaks  off  after  "  he  gives  individ- 
uals their  credit  each  in  his  place.  '  In  his  re- 
view of  "German  Romance,"  he  continues: 
"  And  thus  to  a  certain  extent  settles  the  con- 
flict which  within  the  literature  of  every  nation 
is  inevitable  ;  for  to  live  and  to  act  Is  much  the 
same  as  to  form  or  to  join  a  party.  No  one 
can  be  blamed  if  he  fights  tor  place  and  rank, 
which  secures  bis  existence,  and  gives  him  ia> 
Quence  which  promises  future  happy  success. 

"  If  thus  the  horizon  is  often  darkened  dur- 
ing many  years  for  those  who  live  within  a 
literature,  the  Coteigner  lets  dust,  mist,  and 
darkness  settle  down,  disperse  dnd  vanish,  and 
sees  those  distant  regions  revealed  in  bright 
and  dark  spots  with  the  same  calmness  which 
we  are  wont  to  observe  tbe  moon  in  a  cleat 
night." 
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"  II  is  obvious  ihat  for  s  long  time  the 
efions  of  Ihe  best  poets  and  lesthetlc  writers 
througlioul  Ihc  world  have  been  directed  lonard 
nbat  ia  universal,  and  common  to  all  mankind. 
In  every  siogie  work,  be  it  bistorical,  mytho- 
logical, fabulous,  more  or  less  arbiliarily  con- 
ceived, we  staall  see  (be  universal  more  and 
more  abowiog  and  sbining  through  what  is 
merely  national  and  individual."  * 

"  In  practical  life  we  perceive  the  same  ten- 
dency, which  pervades  all  (bat  is  of  tbe  earth 
earthy,  crude,  wild,  cruel,  false,  selfish,  treach- 
erous, and  tries  everynbere  (o  spread  a  certain 
serenity.  We  may  not  indeed  hope  from  (bis 
the  approach  of  an  era  of  universal  peace  ;  but 
yet  that  strifes  which  are  unavoidable  may 
grow  less  extreme,  wars  less  savage,  and  vic- 
tory less  overbearing. 

"  Whatever  in  the  poeiry  of  alt  nations  aims 
and  tends  toward  tbts,  is  what  (he  others 
should  appropriate.  Tbe  pecniiarides  of  each 
nation  should  be  studied,  so  that  we  should  be 
o  make  allowance  For  tbem — nay,  gain  by 


them  ;  holding  fast,  nevertheless,  to  tbe  cod- 
viclion  that  genuine  excellence  is  distinguished 
by  this  mark,  that  I'l  hehngi  Is  all  mankind.  To 
such  intercourse  and  mutual  recognition  (be 
Germans  have  long  contributed. 

"  He  who  knows  and  studies  German  Ends 
himself  in  a  market  where  the  wares  of  all 
countries  are  offered  for  Bale  ;  while  be  en- 
riches himself  he  is  officiating  as  interpreter. 

"  A  translator,  therefore,  should  be  regarded 
as  a  trader  in  this  great  spiritual  commerce,  and 
as  one  who  makes  it  his  business  to  advance 
the  exchange  of  commodities.  For,  say  what 
we  will  of  Ihe  inadequacy  of  (ranslation,  it  al- 
ways will  be  among  the  weightiest  and  worth- 
iest [actors  in  tbe  world's  aHairs. 

"  The  Koran  says  that  God  has  given  each 
people  a  prophet  in  his  own  tongue.  Each 
translator  is  also  a  prophet  to  bis  people.  The 
effects  of  Luther's  translation  of  the  Bible  have 
been  immeasurable,  though  c 


their 


riih  a 


For  tbe  special  characteristics  of  a  people  are 
like  its  language  and  its  currency  :  they  facili- 
tate exchange — nay,  they  first  make  exchange 

The  next  paragraph  is  not  in  the 
printed  text  of  Goethe's  review  ;  it  was 
meant  for  Carl^le  atone  ; 

"  Pardon  me,  my  dear  sir,  for  these  remarks, 
which  perhaps  are  not  quite  coherent,  not  to  be 
scanned  all  at  once.  They  arc  drawn  from  the 
great  ocean  of  observations,  which,  as  life 
passes  on,  swells  up  more  and  mora  round 
every  thinking  person." 

A  truly  Goethean  sentence,  which  I 
roust  repeat  in  German  : 

"  Verzeihen  sie  mir,  mein  Werthester,  diese 
viclleicht  nlcht  gam  lusammenhBngenden, 
noch  alsbald  lu  Uberscbauenden  Ausserungen. 
Sie  Bind  geschfipit  atis  dera  Ocean  der  Be- 
tracbtungea,  der  nm  jeden  Denkenden  mil  den 
Jahren  immer  mehr  ansctawllU." 

He  then  continues  : 

"  Let  me  add  some  more  observations,  which 
I  wrote  down  on  another  occasion,  but  which 
apply  specialty  to  tbe  business  on  wbicfa  you 
•re  now  engaged." 

What  follows  next,  on  the  advantages 
of  a  free  literary  exchange  between  na- 
tion and  nation,  has  been  utilized  by 
Goethe  in  the  same  article  on  "  German 
Romance  :" 

"  We  arrive  best  at  a  true  toleradon  when 
we  can  let  pass  individual  peculiarilles,  whether 
of  persons  or  peoples,  without  quarclling  with 

*  Goeihe,  in  his  letter  lo  Carlyle.  wrote : 
"Dutch  NaHottaiildt  und  Peridnlichkrit  kin. 
iurch  .  .  .  dureAlttuhltn  unddurth  sckimntem 
ithn."  In  (be  priiKed  paper  be  changed  kin- 
durch  in(o  kin. 


Carlyle  felt  proud,  as  well  he  might, 
as  the  recipient  of  such  letters  from 
Goethe.  "  A  ribbon  with  the  order  of 
the  Garter,"  he  wrote  to  his  mother, 
"  would  scarcely  have  flattered  either  of 
us  more."  In  his  replies  he  expressed 
his  warmest  sympathy  with  Goethe's 
ideas.  I  wish  I  could  give  you  some 
fragments  at  least  of  Carlyle's  corre- 
spondence,  but  the  originals,  which  are 
preserved  at  Weimar,  have  been  con- 
fided to  much  worthier  hands,  and  will 
soon  be  published,  I  hope,  by  Mr. 
Charles  Norton.  In  the  meantime,  all 
1  can  do  is  to  try  to  re-translate  one  of 
Carlyle's  letters  from  Goethe's  German 
translation  into  English — a  bold  under- 
taking, I  confess,  but  one  for  which, 
under  the  circumstances,  I  may  claim 
your  indulgence  : 

"  December  22,  1829. 

"  I  have  read  a  second  lime,  with  no  small 
satisfaction,  the  '  Correspondence '  (between 
Schiller  and  Goethe),  and  send  off  to-day  to  the 
Foreign  Revirai  an  article  on  Schiller,  founded 
on  i(.  You  will  be  pleased  10  hear  Ihat  a 
knowledge  and  appreciation  o(  foreign,  and 
particularly  of  German,  literature  is  spreading 
with  increasing  speed  as  far  as  rules  the  Eng- 
lish longne,  bo  that  among  the  Antipodes, 
even  in  New  Holland,  the  wise  men  of  your 
country  arc  preaching  their  wisdom.  I  heard 
lately  that  even  at  Oxford  and  Cambridge,  our 
two  English  Universities,  which  have  hitherto 
been  considered  (he  strongholds  of  our  peculiar 
Insular  conservatism,  things  becin  to  move. 
Your  Niebohr  has  found  an  able  translator  at 
Cambridge,  and  at  Oxford  two  or  three  Ger- 
mans have  sufficient  occupation  as  teachers  of 
tbeir  language.     The  new  light  may  be  100 
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■uong  for  ceruin  eyes,  bnt  nn  one  can  donbl 
of  ihe  good  remits  which  In  the  end  will  arise 
from  It.  Let  only  nations,  lilce  individuals, 
know  each  other,  and  the  mutual  hatred  will 
be  changed  into  mutual  help,  and  instead  of 
n*tarft1  enemies,  «s  nelghborinK  countries  are 
sometimes  called,  we  shall  all  become  natural 

In  another  letter  from  Goethe  to  Car- 
lyle,  dated  August  8,  1828,  there  are 
some  more  interesting  remarks  on  the 
high  functions  of  the  translator.  They 
are  called  forth  by  Coleridge's  transla- 
tion of  Schiller's  "  Wallenstein,"  and 
though  they  have  been  used  by  Goethe 
in  a  short  review  of  this  work,  they  de- 
serve to  be  quoted  here  in  their  fresh- 
ness as  addressed  to  Cailyle  :  * 

"  Tbe  translation  of  'Wallenstein'  made 
quite  a  peculiar  imprcEElon  upon  me.  The 
whole  lime  that  Schiller  was  working  at  this 
drama  I  hardly  left  his  side  ;  and  after  1  had 
tbus  become  thoroughly  acquainted  with  the 
piece.  I  co-operated  with  him  in  putting  it  on 
the  stage.  In  this  task  I  met  with  moie  trouble 
and  veialion  than  I  might  fairly  have  expect- 
ed, and  I  had  finally  to  be  present  at  the  sue- 
ceuive  re  pre  sen  lai  ions,  la  order  (o  bring  tbe 
difficult  theatrical  presentation  to  higher  and 
higher  perfection.  You  may  imagine,  there- 
fore,  that  this  glorious  piece  twcame  at  length 
quite  trivial,  nay,  even  repugnant  to  me.  For 
twenty  years  1  have  neither  seen  or  read  it. 
Bui  now  that  quite  unexpectedly  I  tee  it  again 
la  the  language  of  Shakespeare,  it  suddenly 
appears  before  me  in  all  ilf  details,  like  a  newly 
varnished  picture,  and  I  delight  in  it  as  of  yore, 
but  also  in  a  new  and  peculiar  way.  Tell  this 
to  the  translator  with  my  greetings,  and  do  not 
omit  10  add  that  the  preface,  written  just  in 
that  same  sympathetic  tone  which  I  referred  to 
before,  gave  me  great  pleasure.  Let  me  also 
know  his  name,  so  that  he  may  stand  forth  as 
an  individual  person  in  the  clioni)  of  Philo- 
Germans.  This  suggests  to  me  a  new  observa- 
tion, perchance  hardly  realiied,  and  probably 
never  uttered  t>efore — namely,  that  the  trans- 
lator does  not  work  for  his  own  nation  only, 
but  also  for  the  nation  from  whose  language 
he  has  transferred  [he  work.  For  it  happens 
oftener  than  one  imagines  that  a  nation  draws 
tbe  sap  and  thought  out  of  a  work,  and  ab- 
sortu  it  so  entirely  in  its  own  Inner  life,  thai  it 
can  no  longer  take  any  pleasure  in  it  or  draw 
from  it  any  nourishment.  This  is  particularly 
the  case  with  the  Germans,  who  use  up  all  too 
quickly  anything  that  is  offered  them,  and  who, 
by  reproducing  and  altering  a  work  in  many 
ways,  annihilate  it  to  a  certain  extent.  Hence 
it  is  very  salutary  if  what  is  their  own  appears 
before  them  again  at  a  later  time  endowed  with 
.  fresh  life  by  the  help  of  a  successful  transla- 
tion." 

With  the  same  warmth   with  which 

Goethe  greeted  Coleridi^e's  translation 
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of  "  Wallenstein,"  he  received  Sir  Wal- 
ter Scott's  "  Life  of  Napoleon."  In  a 
letter  to  Carlyle,  dated  December  37, 
1827,  he  writes  : 

"  If  yon  see  Mr.  Walter  Scott  thank  him 
most  warmly  in  my  name  for  bis  dear,  cheerful 
letter,  written  exactly  in  that  beautiful  convic- 
tion that  man  must  be  dear  to  his  Maker.  I 
have  also  received  his  '  Life  of  Napoleon,'  and 
have  in  these  winter  evenings  and  nights  read 
it  through  attentively  from  twginning  to  end. 
To  me  it  was  highly  significant  to  tee  how  the 
Brst  master  of  narrative  in  this  century  takes 
upon  himself  so  uncommon  a  task,  and  bringa 
before  us  in  calm  succession  those  momentous 
events  which  we  ourselves  were  compelled  to 
witness.  The  division  by  chapters  into  large 
and  well-defined  portions,  readers  the  compli- 
cated events  distinct  and  comprehensible  ;  and 
thus  Ihe  narration  of  single  events  becomes, 
what  is  most  Inestimable,  perfectly  clear  and 
visible.  1  read  it  In  the  original,  and  thus  it 
impressed  me  as  it  ought.  It  is  a  patriotic 
Briton  who  speaks,  who  cannot  well  look  oD 
the  acts  of  the  enemy  with  favorable  eyes,  and 
who.  as  an  tionest  citizen,  wants  to  see  all  po- 
litical undertakings  brought  into  harmony  with 
Ihe  demands  of  morality,  who,  in  the  happy 
course  of  bis  enemy's  good  fortune,  ibreaieos 
him  with  disastrous  consequences,  and  is  un- 
able to  pity  him  even  la  his  bitterest  disgrace. 

"  And  further,  this  wort  was  of  the  greatest 
imponance  to  me,  in  that  it  not  only  reminded 
me  of  things  which  1  had  myself  witnessed, 
but  brought  before  me  afresh  much  thai  had 
been  overlooked  at  the  time.  It  placed  me  on 
an  unexpected  stand poin I  ;  made  me  reconsider 
what  I  had  thought  settled,  while  I  was  also 
enabled  to  do  justice  to  the  opponents  who  can- 
not be  wanting  of  so  important  a  work,  and  to 
appreciate  fairly  Ihe  exceptions  which  they  take 
from  their  point  of  view.  You  will  see  by  this 
that  no  more  valuable  gift  could  have  reached 
me  at  the  end  of  the  year." 

And  now  follows  a  true  Goethian  sen- 
tence, which  it  is  difficult  to  render  in 
English  : 

"  Es  fst  dieses  Werk  mlr  lu  eineo  go'denem 
Nelie  geworden,  womit  ich  die  Scbattenhilder 
melnes  vergangenen  Lebens  aus  den  lethe- 
Ischen  Fluthen  mit  relchen  Zuge  heraofzufisch- 
en  mich  bescbaftige." 

"  This  work  has  become  to  me  a  kind  of 
golden  net.  wherewith  I  have  been  busily 
drawing  up  In  a  miraculous  draught  the 
shadows  of  my  past  life  from  the  Bood  of 
Lethe." 

Thus  we  see  Goethe  busy  day  and 
night  in  gathering-in  the  trcaaures  of  for- 
eign literature,  and  establishing  friendly 
relations  with  the  foremost  representa- 
tives of  poetry,  art,  and  science,  not  only 
in  England,  but  in  every  country  in  Eu- 
rope. He  saw  the  era  of  a  World-lit- 
erature approaching,  and  he  did  his  best 
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in  the  evening  of  hts  life  to  accelerate  its 
advent. 

Id  a  letter  of  Goethe's  dated  October 
5,  1830,  we  see  how  anxious  the  old 
man  became  that  the  threads  which  he 
had  spun,  and  which  united  him  with 
so  many  eminent  correspondents  in  dif- 
ferent  parts  of  the  world,  should  not  be 
broken  after  his  death.  Goethe  himself 
had  become  an  international  poet  in  the 
full  sense  of  the  word.  He  knew  the 
excellent  effects  which  had  been  pro- 
duced, even  during  his  lifetime,  from 
the  more  intimate  relations  established 
between  himself  and  some  representative 
men  in  England,  France,  Italy,  and 
Spain,  and  he  wished  to  see  them  per- 
petuated. Thus,  when  sending  Carlyle 
the  German  translation  of  his  Life  of 
Schiller,  he  tells  him  that  he  wished  to 
bring  him  and  his  Berlin  friends  into 
more  active andfruitful  intercourse.  He 
had  Carlyle  elected  an  honorary  mem- 
ber of  the  Berlin  Society  for  Foreign 
Literature,  and  requested  him  to  send 
some  acknowledgment  in  return. 

"  At  m;  time  of  life."  he  writCB. 


!r  of  c< 


lies  which  centred  in  me  linked  on  again  else- 
where, ao  as  to  hasten  the  object  which  every 
g;ood  man  desires  and  must  desire,  namely,  to 
spread,  even  unobserved  aad  often  hindered, 
a  certain  harmonious  and  liberal  sentiment 
throughout  the  world.  Tbus  many  things  can 
settle  down  peaceably  at  once,  without  being 
first  scattered  and  driven  about  before  they 
are  brought  into  some  Lind  of  order,  and  evcD 
then  not  without  great  loss.  May  you  be  suc- 
cessful in  making  the  good  points  of  the  Ger- 
mans better  known  to  your  nation,  as  we,  too, 
are  unceasing  In  our  endeavors  to  make  the 
good  points  of  foreign  nations  clear  to  our  own 
people." 

In  another  letter  (dated  Weimar,  27 
December,  1827)  Goethe  dwells  on  the 
softening  influence  which  travelling  in 
Germany,  and  prolonged  stays  in  Ger- 
man towns  produced  on  young  English- 
men, fitting  them  to  become  in  later  life 
connecting  links  between  the  two  coun- 
tries. As  this  letter  throws  some  light  on 
the  simple,  yet  refined,  life  at  Weimar, 
to  which  I  referred  in  the  beginning  of 
my  address,  I  shall  give  a  longer  extract 
from  it  ; — 

"  While  books  and  periodicals  at  present 
join  nations,  so  to  speak,  by  the  mail-post,  ia- 
lelligent  travellers  also  contribute  not  a  little 
to  the  same  object.  Mr.  Heavyside  who  vis- 
ited you  (Carlyle  never  refers  to  this  visit)  has 
brought  back  to  ui  many  pleasant  tidings  of 


August, 

yourself  and  yonr  surroundings,  and  wilt  prob- 
ably have  given  you  a  full  description  of  our 
life  and  doings  In  Weimar.  As  tutor  of  the 
young  Hopes,  he  spent  some  pleasant  und  use- 
ful years  in  our  modest,  yet  richly  endowed 
and  animated  circle.  I  hear  that  the  Hope 
family  are  quite  satisfied  with  the  education 
which  the  young  men  were  enabled  10  acquire 
here.  And,  indeed,  this  place  unites  many  ad- 
vantages for  young  men,  and  especially  for 
those  of  your  nation.  The  double  court  of  the 
reigning  and  the  hereditary  family,  where  they 
are  always  received  with  kindness  and  liberal- 
ity, forces  them  by  the  very  favor  which  is 
shown  them,  to  a  refined  demeanor,  at  various 
social  amusements.  The  rest  of  our  society 
keeps  ibem  likewise  wicbin  certain  pleasant 
restraints,  so  that  anything  rude  and  unbecom- 
ing in  their  conduct  Is  gradually  eliminated. 
In  Intercourse  with  our  beautiful  and  cultivated 
women  they  find  occupation  and  satisfaction 
for  heart,  mind,  and  imagination,  and  are  thus 
preserved  from  all  those  dissipations  to  which 
youth  gives  itself  up  more  from  tnnui  than 
from  necessity.  This  free  discipline  is  per- 
haps inconceivable  in  any  other  place,  and  it  is 
pleasant  to  see  that  those  members  of  our  so- 
ciety who  have  gone  from  here  to  try  life  at 
Berlin  or  Dresden  have  very  soon  returned  to 
us  again.  Moreover,  our  women  keep  up  a 
lively  correspondence  with  Great  Britain,  and 
thus  prove  that  actual  presence  is  not  absolutely 
essential  to  keep  alive  and  continue  a  well- 
founded  esteem.  And  I  most  not  omit  that 
all  friends,  as,  for  Instance,  just  now  Mr.  Law- 
rence, return  to  us  from  time  to  time,  and  de- 
light in  taking  up  at  once  the  charming  threads 
of  earlier  intercourse.  Mr.  Parry  has  con- 
cluded a  residence  of  many  years  with  a  good 
marriage." 

Goethe,  however,  was  not  simply  a 
literary  man  ;  he  was  a  man,  a  complete 
man,  and  his  interests  in  a  world-litera- 
ture had  their  deepest  roots  in  his  strong 
human  heart.  "  He  was  neither  noble 
nor  plebeian, "  to  quote  the  words  of  the 
Foreign  Review  (iii.  87),  "  neither  lib- 
eral nor  servile,  neither  infidel  nor  dev- 
otee, but  the  best  excellence  of  all  of 
them,  joined  in  pure  union,  a  clear  and 
universal  man."  Napoleon,  too,  when 
he  had  seen  Goethe  and  conversed  with 
him,  could  say  no  more  than  Voild.  un 
homme  I  His  own  countrymen,  how- 
ever, often  blamed  Goethe  for  his  wide 
human  sympathies,  and  his  want  of  na- 
tional sentiment — most  unjustly,  I  think, 
for  when  the  time  of  trial  came,  he 
proved  himself  as  good  a  patriot  as 
many  who  tried  to  be  more  eloquent 
than  Goethe  in  their  patriotic  songs  and 
sermons.  Goethe  had  his  faults  and 
weaknesses,  but  there  is  one  redeeming 
feature  in  his  character  which  atones  for 
almost  everything>-he  was  thoroughly 
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true.  He  was  too  great  to  dissemble,  found  beauty  and  nobility  there  be  felt 
He  could  not  pretend  to  be  a  patriot  in  at  home  ;  wherever  he  could  make  him- 
tbe  sense  in  which  Arndt,  Jahn,  and  self  truly  useful,  there  was  his  country. 
SchiU  were  patriots.  "I  should  have  Patriotism  is  a.  duty,  and  in  times  of 
been  miserable,"  be  says,  "  if  I  had  danger  it  may  become  an  enthusiasm, 
made  up  my  mind  ever  to  dissemble  or  We  want  patriotism,  just  as  we  want 
to  lie.  But  as  I  was  strong  enough  to  municipal  spirit,  nay,  even  clannishness 
show  myself  exactly  as  I  was  and  as  I  and  family  pride.  But  all  these  are 
felt,  I  was  considered  proud."  O  that  steps  leading  higher  and  higher  till  we 
we  had  more  of  that  pride,  and  less  of  can  repeat  with  some  of  the  greatest 
the  miserable  pretence  of  unreal  senti-  men  the  words  of  Terence,  "  I  count 
roent.  National  sentiment  is  right  and  nothing  strange  to  me  that  is  human." 
good,  but  we  must  not  forget  that  na-  There  is  no  lack  of  international  lit- 
tional  sentiment  is  a  limited  and  limit-  eralure  now.  The  whole  world  seems 
ing  sentiment,  particularly  to  a  mind  of  writing,  reading,  and  talking  together, 
such  universal  grasp  as  Goethe.  We  The  same  telegrams  which  we  are  read- 
were  told  not  long  ago  by  the  greatest  ing  in  London  are  read  at  the  same  time 
English  orator —  in  Paris,  Berlin,  Rome,  St.  Petersburg, 
••  th»t  ih«=  is  .  I0C.I  patriotism  which  in  i««lf  ^ew  York.  Alexandria,  Calcutta,  Syd- 
is  not  bad,  but  good-  The  Welshman  is  full  ney,  and  Pekmg.  The  best  newspapers, 
of  local  patriotism,  the  Scotchman  Is  full  of  English,  French,  or  German,  are  read 
local  patriotism,  the  Scotch  natloo&lJty  is  ai  wherever  people  are  able  to  read, 
•trong  as  it  ever  was,  and  should  the  occmIoq  Goethe  was  struck  with  the  number  of 
«:n^MoLse«\Ts:!f'ls"irtV=a^^^  languages  into  whiph the  Sible bad  be™ 
nockburn.  I  do  not  believe  that  that  local  translated  in  his  time.  What  would  he 
patriotism  is  an  evil.  I  believe  it  Is  sironger  say  now,  when  the  British  and  Foreign 
in  IreUnd  even  Ihan  in  Scoiland.  Englishmen  Bible  Society  alone  has  published  trans- 
aie  eminently  English,  Scotchmen  arc  pro-  i-ti__,  ;_  ,£.  1ant,,,a™s  ?  Gopthp  was 
(oundly  Scotch,  and,  if  I  read  Irish  history  '"'t)°S  1»  ^"7  '^"^"^Bes  f  Uoetne  was 
aright,  misfortune  and  calamity  have  wedded  P«>iid  when  he  saw  his  Wilhelm  Meis- 
her  sons  to  her  soil.  The  Irishman  is  more  ter  '  in  an  English  gaib.  Every  season 
profoundly  Irish,  but,"  Mr.  Gladstone  adds,  now  produces  a  rich  crop  of  sensational 
'■iidoes  not  follow  that  because  his  local  pa-  international  novels.  Our  very  school- 
tnotism  IS  keen,  he  is  incapable  of  Iropetial  u„„i,„  „,„  i„,„=i  .  .,„„j  _„»  „„i.,  ;^ 
patriotism."  ''°°"^  "^  largely  used  not  only  m 
America,  but  in  Burmah,  Siam,  China, 
Nor  does  it  follow  that  because  our  and  Japan.  Newton's  "  Principia" 
Imperial  patriotism  is  keen,  our  hearts  are  studied  in  Chinese,  and  the  more 
are  incapable  of  larger  sympathies,  modem  works  of  Herschell,  Lyell,  Dar* 
There  is  something  higher  even  than  win,  Tyndall,  Huxley,  Lockyer,  have 
Imperial  patriotism.  Our  sympathies  created  in  the  far  East  the  same  com- 
are  fostered  at  home,  but  they  soon  pass  motion  as  in  Europe.  Even  books  like 
the  limits  of  our  family  and  our  clan,  my  own,  which  stir  up  no  passions,  and 
and  embrace  the  common  interests  of  can  appeal  to  the  narrow  circle  of  schol- 
city,  county,  party,  and  country,  ars  only,  have  been  sent  to  me,  trans* 
Should  they  stop  there  ?  Should  wc  for  lated  not  only  into  the  principal  lan- 
ever  look  upon  what  is  outside  our  guages  of  Europe,  but  into  Bengali, 
Chinese  Walls  as  foreign,  barbarian,  and  Mahratti,  Guzerathi,  Japanese — nay, 
hateful,  we  more  particularly,  the  na-  even  into  Sanskrit, 
tions  of  Europe  in  whose  veins  runs  the  A  world-literature,  such  as  Goethe 
same  Aryan,  nay  the  same  Teutonic,  longed  for,  has  to  a  great  extent  been 
blood,  and  who  profess  a  religion  which,  realized,  but  the  blessings  which  he  ex- 
if  it  is  anything,  is  a  wo  rid- religion  ?  pected  from  it  have  not  yet  come,  at 
Goethe,  feeling  at  home  among  the  least  not  in  that  fulness  in  which  he 
monuments  of  past  greatness,  and  in  hoped  for  them.  There  have  been,  no 
harmony  with  the  spirits  of  all  true  doubt,  since  Goethe's  time  great  think- 
poets  and  prophets  of  the  world,  could  ers  and  writers,  who  felt  their  souls 
not  confine  bis  sympathies  within  the  warmed  and  their  powers  doubled  by 
narrow  walls  of  Weimar,  not  even  within  the  thought  that  their  work  would  be 
the   frontiers  of  Germany.     Where  he  judged,  not  by  a  email  clique  of  home 
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critics  only,  but  hy  their  true  peers  in  gresses,  international  journals,  but  of 
the  whole  world.  Goethe  himself  points  international  love  and  esteem  we  hare 
out  how  much  more  unprejudiced,  how  less  than  ever.  Europe  has  become 
much  more  pure  and  sure  the  opinion  like  amenagerie  of  wild  beasts,  ready  to 
of  foreign  critics  has  been  to  him  and  fly  at  each  other  whenever  it  pleases 
to  Schiller,  and  the  old  saying  has  often  their  Leepers  to  open  the  grates.  Why 
been  confirmed  since,  that  the  judg-  should  that  be  so  7  Sweet  reason  has 
ment  of  foreign  nations  anticipates  the  been  able  to  compose  family  quarrels, 
judgment  of  posterity.  In  society  at  large  people  do  not  come 
But  the  greatest  blessing  which  Goethe  to  blows  ;  and  duels,  though  tolerated 
hoped  for  from  the  spreading  of  a  world'  in  some  countries  as  survivals  of  a  bar- 
literature — namely,  that  there  should  barous  age,  arc  everywhere  condemned 
spring  up  a  real  love  between  nation  by  the  law.  Why  should  it  be  consid- 
and  nation — has  not  yet  been  vouch-  ered  seemly  for  every  country  to  keep 
safed.  Of  this  he  speaks  in  one  of  his  legions  of  figbling  men,  ready  to  kill 
letters  to  Cartyle  with  a  kind  of  patri-  and  to  be  killed  for  their  country,  if  it 
archal  unction.  should  please  emperors  and  kings,  or, 
Goethe  had  received  the  early  num '  still  more  frequently,  ministers  and  am- 
bers of  the  Fsriegn  Quarterly  Review,  bassadors,  to  lose  their  temper.  Goethe 
and  was  much  pleased  with  an  article  on  did  not  hope  for  universal  peace,  but  be 
German  Literature,  on  Ernst  Schulze,  certainly  could  not  have  anticipated  that 
Ho&mann,  and  the  German  Theatre,  chronic  state  of  war  into  which  we  have 
which  he  ascribed  to  Carlyle's  pen.  drifted,  and  which  in  the  annals  of 
,, , ,  ,, .  ,  ,  „  ....  future  historians  will  place  our  vaunted 
"  I  fancy,  '  he  wnt«  In  a  letter  dated  the  -  .  ,,  .  ,  ^.  .. 
artli  o(  Dec.  iBa?.  •■  I  recogniK  in  it  the  hand  n  neteenlh  century  lower  than  the  age 
of  my  Engiitb  rtiend,  for  it  would  be  truly  won-  of  Huns  and  Vandals, 
derfnl  <f  old  Bricaio  should  have  produced  a  I  believe  that  the  members  of  this 
pair  of  Menaechmi.  both  equally  capable  and  English  Goethe  Society  can  best  prove 

own  by  geographical,  moral,  and  KBtheiic  dif.  disciples  of  Goethe,  by  helping,  each 
ferences  ;  and  to  describe  it  in  the  same  quiet,  one  according  to  his  power,  to  wipe  out 
cheerful  lone,  and  with  the  same  thoughiful-  this  disgrace  to  humanity.  With  all  the 
ness,  modesly.  thoroughness,  clear-sighted-  in.feeijng  against  England  that  has  been 
oess,  perspicuity,  exhaustive  ness,  and  what-  .-c  ■  ,r  .-  j  r.i^  ,  r. 
ever  good  qualities  might  stUl  be  added.  The  artificially  stirred  up,  Shakespeare  So- 
other ciiiicisms,  too,  in  so  far  as  1  have  cieties  flourish  in  all  the  best  towns  of 
read  them,  seem  to  mc  to  show  insight,  raas-  Germany.  And  1  have  never  yet  met  a 
terj-,  and  moderation  on  a  solid  basis  of  na-  Shakespearian  scholar  who  was  not,  I 

tional  feeling.      And   though    I   esteem  very     _  ■., f.„„ a      /.__    ■       \^  .,  ~  t.i  \,A 

highly  the  cosmopolitan  works,  such  as,  for  Will  notsay  an  ^«^/<7mfl«/a^,  but  afnend 

Instance,  Dupin's,  still  the  remarks  of  the  re-  of  England,  a  fair  judge  of  all  that  it 

TJewer  on  p.  496  of  vol.  ii.  were  very  welcome  great  and  noble  in  this  great  and  noble 

tome.  The  same  applies  to  much  that  is  stated  race.     Shakespeare   has   done   more  to 

AUttikum.  to  make  friendly  mention  of  these  and  England  than  all  English  Ministers 

approaches   from  afar,  and   shall  recommend  and  ambassadors  put  together.      Let  US 

such  a  reciprocal  treatment  to  my  friends  at  hope  that  Goethe  may  do  the  same,  and 

home  and  abroad,  finally  declaring  as  my  own,  ,hat  each  and  every  member  of  this  Eng- 

and  inculcating  as  the  essence  01  true  wisdom,  ,-  •     <-•      .•       i~      ■  .            _           \     •      .C 

the  Tesumenfof  St.  John, -Little  children,  bsh   Goethe  Society  may  work  in  the 

love  one  another.'     I  may  surely  hope  thai  this  spirit    which    he,   whO    has    often    been 

saying  may  not  seem  so  straiige  to  my  con-  called  the  Great  Heathen,  expressed  so 

temporaries  as  it  did  lo  the  disciples  of  the  „ell  and  SO  powerfully  in  the  simple 

Fv=„„,,<,    .,,.  , ,.^   fm^   h,^   ,    very  ^^^^^    ^j    ^^^    ^^^^^  ^p^^^jj^    ^j    -^ 

"Little   children,  love  one  another.' 

And  yet  these  last  words  of  Goelhe  Let  Goethe  and  Shakespeare  remain  the 

sound  strange  to  us  also,  stranger  even,  perpetual  Ambassadors  of  these  two  na- 

it  may  be,  than  to  his  contemporaries,  tions,  and  we  may  then  hope  that  those 

The  great  nations  of  Europe  have  been  who  can  esteem  and  love  Shakespeare 

brought  nearer  together.    We  have  inter-  and   Goethe,  may  learn   once  more  to 

national  exhibitions,  international  con-  esteem  and  love  one  another. 
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And  do  not  suppose  that  I  exaggerate  ing  spirit,  the  Goethe  Society  calls  to  its 

the  influence  of  literature  on  politics.    If  aid   all  lovers  of  Goethe's  genius,   to 

Mr.  Gladstone  had  not  been  so  devoted  whatever  nation  they  may  belong  ;  and 

a  student  of  Italian  literature,  possibly  it  inay  promise  them  that  of  politics,  in 

we  should  not  have  had,  as  yet,  a  united  the  narrow  sense  of  the  word,  they  shall 

Italy.     If  our  fathers  had  not  been  so  within   these  walls  hear  as  little  as  in 

full  of  enthusiasm  for  their  Homer,  their  Goethe's  garden  at  Weimar. 

Sophocles,  their  Plato,  possibly  Greece  But  literature,  too,  has  its  legitimate 

would  never  hare  been  freed  from  the  influence,  at  first  on  individuals  only, 

Turkish  yoke.     And  whenever   I  hear  but  in  the  end  on  whole  nations  ;  and 

that  Prince  Bismarck  knows  his  Shake-  if  we  consider  what  literature  is — the 

speare  by  heart,  I  gather  courage,  and  embodiment  of    the  best  and   highest 

seem  to  understand  much  in  the  ground-  thoughts  which  human  genius  has  called 

swell  of  his  policy  which  on  the  curling  into  being — it  would  be  awful  indeed  if 

surface  appears  often  so  perplexing.  it  were  otherwise.     Goethe's  spirit  has 

Let  us  hope  that  we  may  soon  count  become  not  only  a.  German  power,  not 

some  of  the  leading  statesmen  of  Eng-  only  a  European  power  :  it  has  become 

land  among  the  members  of  our  Society,  a  force  that  moves  the  whole  world. 

if  they  have  once  learned  to  construe  a  That  force  is  now   committed   to  our 

German  sentence,   they  may   learn   in  bands,  to  use  it  as  best  we  can.     But  in 

time  to  construe  the  German  character  using  it  we  must  remember  that  all  spir- 

also,  which,  though  it  differs  on  some  itual  induences  work  by  slow  and  almost 

points  from  the  English,  is,  after  all,  imperceptible  degrees,  and  we  ought  not 

bone  of  the  same  bone,  flesh  of  the  same  to  allow  ourselves  to  be  discouraged,  if 

flesh,  soul  of  the  same  soul.  prejudices,  piled  up  by  a  thousand  busy 

We  do  not  wish  that  our  Society  tongues,  are  not  removed  in  a  day.  We 
shall  ever  become  a  political  society,  must  work  on  like  true  scholars,  stlenlio 
and  itwould  beagainst  thecosmopolitan  el  spe — in  silence  and  hope — and,  de- 
spirit  of  Goelhe  if  it  were  to  be  narrow-  pend  upon  it,  our  work  will  then  not  be 
ed  down  to  English  and  German  mem-  in  vain. 

bers  only.     There  are  Frenchmen,  Iial-  Our  nearest  work  lies  in   England. 

ians,  Russians,  Danes,  and  Swedes  who  Our   Society  has  been  called  into  life 

have  proved  themselves  excellent  stu-  chiefly  by   Englishmen   and   Germans. 

dents  of  his   works.     Goethe  himself.  We,  both  German  and  English,  want  to 

when  speaking  of  the  different  ways  in  put  our  shoulders  together  to  study  the 

which  different  nations  appreciated  the  works  and  thoughts  of  Goethe.     This 

character  of  his  Helena,  gives  credit  to  may  seem  a  small  beginning,  but  power- 

the   Frenchman,   the  Englishman,   and  ful  oaks  spring  from  small  seeds.     Let 

the  Russian  for  having,  each  in  his  own  us  hope,  therefore,  that  our  young  So- 

way,  interpreted    the  poet's    thoughts,  ciety  my    grow  stronger   and    stronger 

Writing  to  Carlyle,  on  August  8,  182S,  from  year  to  year,  and  that  it  may  help, 

he  sajfs  :  according  to  its  talents  and  opportuni- 

,,  ,„  .              J  ,■  L.(  1         ■  .    _    .  ties,  to  strengthen  the    bonds  of  blood 

'   All  the  more  dehghtfnl  was  n  to  me  to  see  ,  ,'  ,          -.        .       ^      i-  i_         j    ^ 

how  you  had  ircaled  my 'Helena.'     You  have  which   unite    the   English    and    German 

here.  100,  acted  in  your  own  beautiful  manner,  nations  by  the  sympathies  of   the  mind, 

and  as  at  the  same  time  there  arrived  ariLcles  which  are  stronger  even  than  the  bonds 

from  Parii  and  Moscow  on  this  wt>rk  of  mine  ^f    ^lood.      If    these    two    nations,    the 

—a  work  which  had  occupied  my  mind  and  my  r-^,„„„    „„j   i?„„i:„i,    _,..„j   „„„_„„„ 

heart   for   so   many   yeara-I    expressed   mj  German  and   English,  stand  once  more 

thoughts  somewhat  laconically  in  the  following  together,  shoulder  to  shoulder,  respect- 

way  ;  the  Scot  tries  to  penetrate,  the  French-  ing  each   Other   and   respected   by   their 

man  to  comprehend,  the  Russian  to  «ppropri-  neighbors,  we  may  then  hope  to  see  the 

ate  iL     These  three  have  therefore  in  an  un-  ^aH^^ation   of    what  Goethe   considered 

preconcerted  manner  represented  ail  possible  ,       ,  .   ,          ■  ,       .           ,                ,  ,  ,. 

rategoriesofsympaihywhichaworkolartcan  Hie   highest  blessing  of    a    world-lltera- 

appeal  to  ;  though,  of  course,  these  three  can  ture,  "  Peace  on  earth,  goodwill  toward 

never  he  quite  separated,   but  each  must  call  men" — yes,   toward    all  mtn.~-C/mtem- 

tbe  other  to  its  aid.'  /tomry  J^fVt'ew. 
Penetrated  by  the  same  world-embrac- 
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For  centuiies  traditions  have  been  later  the  fint  Englishman  to  reach  Kili- 
current  as  to  the  existence  of  a  mysteri-  manjaro  vas  the  Rev.  Charles  New,  a 
ous  mountain  in  the  ciintte  of  Eastern  Methodist  missionary,  who  ascended 
Equatorial  Africa.  Sometimes  these  fourteen  thousand  five  hundred  feet  up 
traditions  have  been  associated  with  the  sides  of  Kibo,  and  reached  the 
wonderful  tales  of  fabulous  mineral  snow.  New  was  robbed  hy  a  chief  of 
wealth,  at  others  only  with  fierce  and  one  of  the  tribes  of  the  Chaga  people 
unconquerable  savages.  Yet  the  moun-  who  inhabit  the  southern  slopes,  and 
tain  itself  is,  as  it  has  always  been,  died  on  his  way  back  to  the  coast  After 
within  comparativelr  easy  reach,  for  it  this  the  veil  over  Kilimanjaro  dropped, 
is  within  one  hundred  and  eighty  miles  not  to  be  raised  again  until  Mr.  Joseph 
of  the  coast  opposite  Zanzibar.  Upon  Thomson,  in  1883,  passed  round  the 
that  coast  the  Portuguese  were  settled  mountain  on  his  way  to  Masai-Land, 
four  centuries  ago,  and  although  it  is  But  Mr.  Thomson,  although  giving  a 
through  them  that  we  received  the  most  entrancing  account  of  the  country 
stories,  not  one  of  them  seems  ever  to  and  of  the  awful  beauty  of  the  snow- 
have  attempted  to  reach  the  mountain.  peaks,  did  not  spend  much  time  there, 

Just  below  the  third  parallel  south  of  and  only  ascended  to  an  altitude  of  nine 

the  equator,  and,  as  we  have  said,  within  thousand  feet. 

one  hundred  and  eighty  miles  of  the  The  name,  we  should  mention,  is  vari- 
coast,  rises  high  above  the  surrounding  ously  spelt  Kilima-Njaro  and  Kiliman- 
country  the  immense  mountain  mass  jaro,  and  is  pronounced  Killymanjahro. 
which  is  called  Kilimanjaro — the  name,  It  means,  according  to  Mr.  Joseph 
according  to  Mr.  H.  H.  Johnston,  being  Thomson,  "The  Mountain  of  Great- 
taken  from  "kilima,"  mountain,  and  ness,"  but  as  we  have  said  according  to 
"  njaro,"  a  demon  supposed  to  cause  Mr.  H.  H.  Johnston,  "  The  Mountain 
cold.  By  this  name,  however,  it  is  of  the  Demon  of  Cold."  Either  signifi- 
only  known  to  the  people  of  the  coast,  cation  seems  appropriate, 
while  it  is  unrecognized  in  the  interior.  In  1884,  a  joint  committee  of  the 
Thus  "  remote,  inaccessible,  silent,  and  British  Association  and  the  Royal  So- 
lone,"  it  was  addressed  by  Bayard  Tay-  ciety  was  appointed  to  form  an  explor- 
lor,  but  "  inaccessible"  it  is  no  longer,  ing  expedition,  for  the  purpose  of  which 
for  we  are  about  to  tell  of  a  recent  a  fund  of  one  thousand  pounds  was 
journey  to  it.  formed.     Mr.  H,  H.  Johnston,  who  had 

The  mountain,  collectively  called  Kili-  previously  explored  the  Congo,  and  who 
manjaro,  consists  of  two  grand  peaks —  is  an  accomplished  naturalist,  was  ap- 
the  one,  called  Kibo,  rising  to  an  ele-  pointed  leader,  and  he  left  for  Zanzibar 
vation  of  eighteen  thousand  eight  hun-  in  March  of  the  same  year,  proceeding 
dred  and  eighty  feet ;  the  other,  Kima-  thence  to  Mombasa,  and  then,  after  the 
wenzt,  rising  to  sixteen  thousand  two  delays  and  vexations  which  seem  inevi- 
hundred  and  fifty  feet.  Both  peaks  table  in  the  formation  of  an  African  ex- 
have  their  summits  above  the  region  of  pedition,  finally  started  for  the  interior 
eternal  snow,  and  both  are  the  craters  of  with  a  train  of  one  hundred  and  twenty 
extinct  volcanoes.  porters.     He  himself  was  the  sole  Eu- 

It  must  have  been  known  by  repute  ropean  member  of  the  expedition,  and 

to  the  Portuguese  in  the  sixteenth  cen-  combined  in  his  own  person  the  offices 

tury,    for  in    that  century   Enctso,   a  of   leader,  botanist,    historian,   trader, 

Spanish  pilot,  speaks  of  tt  in  his  book  and  taxidermist.    After  six  months'  resi- 

of  travels  as  "  Mount  Olympus."     But  dence  among  the  Chaga  people  he  re- 

tbt  first  European  to  actually  discover  turned,  and  having  seen  more  of  the 

it    was    the   German  missionary   Reb-  mount^n  and  its  surroundings  than  any 

mann,   and  that  was  not  until   1848.  preceding  traveller,  his  narrative  may  be 

Rebmann  was  followed  by  another  Ger-  taken  as  offering  the  most  authoritative 

msD  named  Krapf,  and  again  in  1861  by  information  about  it. 

the  Baron  Von  der  Decken.     Ten  years  The  great  attraction  to  naturalists  of 

L\it;„,1  ,-vV,7t.K.iyiC 
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this  mountain,  and  the  main  reason  for  of  weasel  or  badger.  The  elephant  in- 
the  expedition,  rests  in  the  fact  of  such  habits  KtliniaDJaro  to  a  great  height, 
a  snow-clad  mass  lying  in  the  equatorial  Mr.  Johnston  observing  a  herd  at  an  al- 
aone,  and  exhibiting  such  an  extraordi-  titude  Of  thirteen  thousand  feet.  At 
nary  range  of  climates  on  its  slopes,  the  base,  the  rhinoceros  is  abundant ; 
Perpetual  snow  under  the  equator  is  in  Lake  Jip£,  the  hippopotamus  ;  on' 
only  elsewhere  to  be  found  in  Central  the  plains,  vast  herds  of  zebra,  buffalo, 
and  South  America,  and  isolated  moun-  giraffe,  and  many  varieties  of  the  ante- 
tains  of  great  height  often,  like  oceanic  lope.  Hartebeests  are  literally  in  myri- 
islands,  serve  as  shelter  and  last  resting-  ads,  and  the  ostrich  also  abounds.  Such 
place  for  peculiar  types  and  forms  of  are  the  general  features  of  animal  and 
fauna  and  flora.  Many  curious  features  vegetable  life  ;  but  there  are  many  de- 
were,  therefore,  expected  to  be  found  tails  of  great  interest  and  vast  scientific 
on  Kilimanjaro,  and  it  was  Mr.  John-  importance  which  it  is  impossible  to 
ston's  mission  to  examine,  to  record,  to  refer  to  here. 

collect  specimens  of  animal  and  vcge-  To  reach  this  varied  and  remarkable 
table  life,  and  to  acquire  as  much  in-  region,  the  traveller  has  to  undertake 
formation  of  a  scientific  character  as  something  like  a  fortnight's  march 
might  be  possible  within  six  months,  that  through  a  tract  of  country  of  little  in- 
being  the  term  which  it  was  calculated  terest,  and  for  the  most  part  devoid  of 
the  fund  would  cover.  water.     The  weary  traveller,  however. 

The  result  of  his  observations,  we  may  be  cheered  by  an  occasional  peep 
may  say  in  brief — for  it  is  not  our  pur-  of  the  mountain  giant,  who  seldom  re- 
pose to  go  into  scientific  details— has  veals  all  his  grand  bulk  at  once.  Seen, 
been  to  reveal  a  state  of  Nature  almost  as  Mr.  Johnston  first  saw  it,  "weird, 
equally  divided  in  its  affinities  between  in  the  early  Sush  of  dawn,  with  its 
Abyssinia  and  Cape  Colony.  Which  is  snowy  crater  faintly  pink  against  a  sky 
the  progressive  form,  however,  is  an  in-  of  deep  blue-gray,  wherein  the  pale  and 
teresting  problem  yet  to  be  solved.  £ut  faded  moon  was  sinking,"  Kilimanjaro 
even  to  the  non-scientific  there  is  some-  is  awful  in  his  grandeur  and  beauty, 
thing  altogether  wonderful  in  the  aspect  I'hen  from  the  sun-scorched  wilder- 
of  the  Kilimanjaro  region.  "The  sum-  ness  the  traveller  suddenly  reaches  a 
mits,"  says  Mr.  Johnston,  "clothed  region  within  the  benign  influence  of 
with  virgin  snow,  the  upper  regions  the  mountain — the  area  of  perpetual 
bearing  the  humble  plants  of  temperate  moistureandluxuriantvegetation.  With- 
climes  —  the  heather,  the  bound's-  in  this  district  is  situated  that  Area- 
tongues,  the  forget-me-nots,  the  butter-  dian  spot  —  Taveita  —  of  which  Mr. 
cups,  clematises,  anemones,  violets,  and  Thomson  has  given  some  description, 
geraniums;  the  bracken,  polypodies,  and  which  at  Mr.  Johnston's  hands  now 
and  male-fem,  that  are  always  associ-  reveals  fresh  attractions.  Says  Mr. 
aled  with  the  flora  of  our  chilly  lands  ;  Johnston:  "The  River  Lumi,  which 
and  then,  descending  through  rich  for-  flows  through  Taveita,  and  creates  all 
ests  of  tree-ferns,  draccenas,  and  moss-  its  luxuriant  forest,  is  uninhabited  by 
living  mimosas,  to  the  vegetable  wealth  noxious  creatures,  such  as  crocodiles  or 
of  the  equatorial  zone,  to  the  wild  ba-  leeches,  and  only  harbors  harmless  fish, 
nanas,  the  palms,  the  orchids,  the  india-  which  are  good  to  eat,  or  great,  timid 
rubber  creepers,  the  aloes,  and  the  ba-  varanus  lizards,  who  never  interfere  with 
obabs,  that  are  among  the  better  known  one's  bathing.  Its  water  is  exquisitely 
of  the  myriad  forms  of  vegetation  cloth-  cool,  clear,  and  sweet,  and  comes  from 
ing  the  lower  spurs  and  ramparts."  the  snows  of   Kilimanjaro.     Here  and 

As  to  the  fauna,  Mr.  Johnston  found  there  amid  the  lofty  aisles  of  the  Tavei- 

monkeys  much  more  abundant  than  on  tan  forest  are    little    clearings,   pretty 

the  West  Coast,  and  among  them  an  en-  homesteads  of  yellow  beehive-huts,  neat 

tirely  new  variety  with  white  heavily-  plots  of  cultivated   ground,   groves  of 

plumed  tails.     Bats  were  seldom  seen  ;  emerald-green  bananas,  which   are   the 

lions  and  leopards  are  abundant   and  habitations  of  the  happy  Arcadians  who 

bold,   also    the    jackal,   wild<dog,  and  have  made  this  tropical  paradise  their 

hyena,  civets  and  genets,  but  no  kind  home." 
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The  toils  of  the  jonrney  are  passed  and  before  he  attested  his  v'cinit;  bf  a 

when  this  beautiful  spot  is  reached,  but  roar,  we  were,  when  we  bad  learned  to 

not,  perhaps,  all  the  dangers.     Even  in  read  the  warning,  made  aware  of  the 

an  Arcadian  forest  man  may  meet  with  fact  by  the  sudden  nervous  twitteringof 

foes,  and  certainly  in   Central  Africa,  the  small  birds  in  the  branches  abore. 

Thus,  in  what  is  described  as  a  perfect  It  was  a  tremulous  diapason  of  fear,  most 

paradise  of  a  campinf;- ground,  occurred  singularly  impressive-     On  several  sub- 

the  following  incident :  sequent  occasions  the  approach  of  large 

"  Soon  after  we  had  retired  to  rest,  wild  beasts  has  been  signified  to  me  in 
when  the  men  had  begun  to  snore  round  the  same  manner." 
their  fires,  wrapped  up  in  dusky-white  Taveita  is  on  the  border  of  the  Chaga 
cloths  like  so  many  mummies,  and  when  country,  which  is  practically  the  jnhab- 
the  leader  of  the  caravan  waa  curling  ited  belt  of  Kilimanjaro.  It  is  thns 
himself  snngly  between  the  blankets,  within  no  great  distance  of  the  little 
the  most  terrific  roar  you  ever  heard  kingdom  of  Moshi,  where  Thomson  had 
startled  us  all  into  sudden  wakefulness,  resided,  and  where  the  missionary  New 
Though  the  lion  that  uttered  it  was  was  robbed.  Moshi  is  ruled  over  by  a 
probably  forty  or  fifty  yards  distant,  chief  called  Mandara,  who,  in  some  re- 
the  sound  of  his  thunderous  bellow  spects,  is  above  the  average  of  African 
seemed  to  come  from  our  very  midst,  kings,  but  who  has  the  greed  peculiar  to 
I  sat  up  in  bed  and  looked  uneasily  all  of  them.  Mr.  Johnston  was  well  re- 
around  me  ;  but  nobody  complained  of  ceived  by  Mandara,  and,  after  the  usual 
being  eaten,  so  I  lay  down  again,  and  presents,  he  succeeded  in  obtaining  an 
even  began  to  think  this  very  interest-  allotment  of  land  on  the  banks  of  a 
ing  and  very  African,  full  of  local  color,  rivulet  some  distance  up  the  mountain, 
and  so  on.  But  now,  on  our  right  and  Here  a  miniature  village  was  built-for 
left,  on  either  side  of  the  river,  a  chorus  the  accommodation  of  his  followers, 
of  loud  roaring  began.  The  night  was  Gardens  were  planted  with  the  seeds  of 
as  yet  pitchy  daik,  for  the  moon  would  European  vegetables,  etc.,  brought  with 
not  rise  till  the  early  morning.  We  the  expedition,  and  soon  there  was  an 
could  see  nothing  beyond  the  blaze  of  abundant  crop  of  everything.  Milk, 
our  cordon  of  fires.  However,  feeling  horses,  sheep,  and  bullocks  were  ob- 
that  it  was  despicably  tame  to  lie  still  in  tained  from  Mandara's  people  in  ex- 
bed  and  go  to  sleep  while  my  porters  change  for  beads,  and  a  happy  time  fol- 
shivered  with  fear,  I  arose,  took  my  lowed,  during  which  collections  of  ani- 
gun,  and  fired  into  the  bushes  where  the  mals  and  plants  were  diligently  made- 
roaring  was  loudest.  This,  the  men  in-  But  Mandara  being  at  constant  feud 
formed  me,  was  the  unwisest  thing  1  with  all  the  neighboring  chiefs,  Mr- 
could  do.  Of  course,  I  killed  nothing,  Johnston  was  unable  to  ascend  the 
and  the  noise  of  the  firearm,  instead  of  mountain  while  living  under  his  protec- 
awing  the  lions  into  silence,  only  seem-  tion,  for  between  Moshi  and  the  summit 
ed  to  exasperate  them.  I  certainly  are  other  warlike  tribes,  all  of  whom 
never  heard  anything  like  the  noise  they  live  in  carefully  entrenched  kingdoms, 
made.  My  men  averred  that  we  were  To  prosecute  his  design,  therefore,  Mr. 
surrounded  by  ten  beasts — I  suppose  Johnston  bad  to  leave  Mandara,  and 
they  distinguished  ten  different  roar-  make  fritnds  with  a  rival  chief,  who 
ings.  Certainly,  the  next  morning,  provided  him  with  guides.  Then,  for  a 
when  we  examined  the  precincts  of  our  second  time,  the  attempt  was  made  to 
camp,  the  many  footprints,  of  different  reach  the  summit, 
sizes,  which  were  marked  in  the  soft  It  was  only  partially  successful,  for 
vegetable  soil  of  the  surrounding  wood-  the  Zanzibar)  followers  were  unable  to 
land  and  in  the  red  soil  of  the , river-  sustain  ihe  fatigue  and  cold  of  the 
bank,  indicated  unquestionably  that  a  upper  regions,  so  that  our  traveller  was 
whole  troop  of  lions  had  been  in  our  left  alone  for  the  final  effort.  He  at- 
immcdiate  vicinity  during  the  night.  I  tained  an  altitude  of  sixteen  thousand 
noticed  a  curious  fact  connected  with  three  hundred   and   fifteen  feet~i.  e., 


the  unseen   approach  of  these  beasts,     within  nearly  two  thousand  feet  of  the 
Whenever  a  lion  was  nearing  our  camp,    summit  of  Kibo — but  then  being  caught 
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in  a.  mist,  and  after  being  nearly  lost  in  Remembering  what  we  have  just  said 

a  snowdrift,  he  had  to  give  up  the  at-  about  the  snow,   it  is  remarkable  that 

tempt  to  reach  the  awful,  isolated  crater,  vegetation  extendi  up  to  fifteen  thou- 

He  resided,  however,  for  some  time  at  sand  feet.     At  between  seven  thousand 

an    altitude  of    ten    thousand   feet,    in  and    eight     thousand     feet     tree-ferns 

order  to  carry  on  his  observations  and  abound,  and  from  eight  thousand  feet 

collect  specimens.  to  the  snow-line   giant    senecios,  gor- 

Then  he  descended,  and  proceeded  geous  gladioli,  many-colored  irises,  and 
by  a  new  route  to  Taveita,  passing  other  flowers  are  found  at  a  great  dti* 
through  a  delightful  country,  averaging  tude,  and  even  between  ten  thousand 
between  eight  thousand  and  nine  thou-  and  fourteen  thousand  feet  some  brill- 
sand  feet  above  the  sea,  with  an  almost  iant  specimens  were  gathered.  After 
cool  temperature,  singularly  English  in  thirteen  thousand  feet  ferns  cease,  and 
look,  with  open,  grassy  spaces,  and  ap-  the  vegetation  becomes  more  stubtcd, 
parently  made  by  Nature  for  a  European  but  at  fourteen  thousand  feet  heaths  and 
settlement.  everlasting  flowers  were  found,  which 

Within  the  region  traversed  there  is  give  place  within  the  next  thousand  feet 

necessarily  a  wide  range  of  temperature,  to  lichens  of  several  kinds.     Bees  and 

and  an  infinite  variety  of  climates.     In  wasps  were  observed  at  thirteen  tbou- 

the  low  salt  plains,  extending  between  sand  feet,  and  birds  seven  hundred  feet 

Taveita  and  the  coast,   you    may    be  higher,    white    the  traces  of   buffaloes 

parched  and  scorched  by  the  hot  desert  were   found  up  to   fourteen   thousand 

winds.     In  the  forests  of  Taveita  you  feet. 

have  the  unvarying  moist  warmth  of  the  As  to  scenery,  there  is  infinite  variety, 

tropical    lowlands,    where    the   utmost  That  of  the  Chaga  country  is  described 

range  of  the  thermometer  in  the  twenty-  as  charmingly  soft  and  pretty,  like  Dev- 

four  hours  wUl  be  ten  or  twelve  degrees,  onshire  hills   and  coombes  in  general 

But  midway  up  the  mountain  there  are  aspect.     At  six  thousand  feet  are  grassy 

lovely  regions,  mild,  equable,  and  moist,  downs  of  short,  springy  turf  scattered 

resembling  the  climate  of  a  Devonshire  over  with  clumps  of  splendid   forest, 

summer.     In    these   parts  the  intense  while    brilliant    wild    flowers    abound, 

verdure  and  the  luxuriance  of  fem*life  Looking  out  from  his  lirst  settlement  in 

"  testify   to    the   constant  showers   of  Mandara's  country,  Mr.  Johnston  says 

gentle  rain."     In  two  days'  climb  in  that  the  beauties  of  the  scenery  never 

Kilimanjaro  you  may  escape    from  a  palled,  never  grew  monotonous.     The 

tropical  atmosphere  and  surroundings  to  varied     atmospheric    changes    produce 

a  lifeless  wilderness  of  ice,  rocks,  and  kaleidoscopic  effects  in  the  landscape, 

snow.  Now  Kibo  is  veiled  in  mist,  and  anon 

Snow  is  never  absent  from  either  of  only  his  summit  is  seen  gleaming  out 
the  twin  p^ks — Kibo  and  Kimawenzi,  above  the  clouds  in  rosy  effulgence.  At 
but  on  Kibo  it  varies  almost  daily  in  ex-  noontide  the  vapors  vanish  and  the  vel- 
tent.  After  a  rainy  night  on  the  low-  vet  forest  is  glowing  in  gold-green  and 
lands,  for  instance,  the  snow  may  be  dusky  purple  shadows,  with  the  preci- 
seen  down  to  a  level  of  fourteen  thou-  pices  and  jutting  rocks  of  Kibo  as  an 
sand  feet,  and  a  day  later  will  have  with-  effective  background,  and  so  on,  with 
drawn  a  thousand  feet  or  so  higher,  constant  change  of>aftemoon  and  even- 
The  least  snow  is  observable  in  July  ing  glories,  while  far  below  the  eye  rests 
and  August,  and  the  most  in  October,  on  the  sunlit  plains,  with  the  lines  of 
There  is  also  a  great  deal  in  February  forest,  the  winding  streams,  and  the 
and  March,  but  the  natives  say  this  is  stretches  of  open  pasture-land  spread- 
the  best  time  to  ascend  the  mountain,  ing  away  in  the  distance, 
because  the  mists  then  are  not  so  fre-  About  Lake  Jip^,  in  the  neighboring 
quent,  and  the  cold  is  not  so  intense.  Par£  hills,  the  scenery  too  seems  en- 
It  is  this  abundance  of  snow  which  chantingly  lovely,  wooded  crags,  rich 
causes  the  numerous  rivers  and  streams,  valleys,  emerald-green  banana-groves, 
which  render  the  southern  slopes  so  fer-  ripphng  streams,  and  splendid  water- 
tile.  No  streams  flow  down  die  north-  falls.  Here  is  situated  the  village  of 
cm  slopes.  Gonja,    which,    with    its    dear,    swift 
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river,  its  splendid  groves,  and  itsluxuri-  varieties  of  peas  and  beans.     Add  to  all 

ant  plantations,  seems  a  second  Taveita.  this  that  vast  herds  of  cattle  are  kept 

Again,  on   the  descent,  after  scram-  both  by  the  mountain  and  the  agricult- 

bling  through  a  dense,  dark  forest  on  the  ural  tribes  (Mr>  Johnston  used  to  pur- 

eastern  flank,  our  traveller  was  ravished  chase  a  bullock  for  about  the  equivalent 

with  the  beauty  of  the  scenery  and  the  of  ten  shillings),  that  goats  and  sheep 

magnificence  of  the  view  from  a  height  are  abundant,  and  that  fowls  are  kept 

of  eight  thousand  five  hundred   feet,  by   most  of  the  tribes,  and  it  will   be 

"The  distant  valley,  with  its  sinuous  seen  that  not  only  is  there  abundance 

lines  of  green  forest,  the  mountain  mass  of  flesh-meat,  milk,  cheese,  and  eggs  to 

of  Ngweno,  with  hills  and  hillocks  in  be  obtained,  but  that  hides  and  wool 

all  directions,   the  nearer  forests,  the  are  possible  articles  of  trade  also.     As 

natural  lawns  sloping  downwards  tow-  to  the  fertility  of  the  soil,  it  may  be 

ards  the  cultivated  zone ;  and,  lastly,  the  mentioned  that  Mr.  Johnston's  planta- 

awful,  jagged,  snow  streaked  and  spot-  tion  at  Mandara  yielded  him  potatoes, 

ted  Kimawenzi  rising  to  the  north — all  onions,  carrots,  peas,  tomatoes,  cucum- 

were  irradiated  with  a  tender,  smiling  bcrs,  melons,  etc.,   within  about  three 

light,  the  very  shadows  of  which  were  months  after  planting, 
attenuated  and  softened."  These  are  some  of  the  features  of  the 

The  region  generally  seems  a  sports-  natural  wealth  of  the  country,  and  be- 
man's  paradise,  for  nowhere  else  in  sides,  Mr.  Johnston  says  that  iron-ore 
Africa  is  big  game  found  in  such  abun-  is  found  in  some  abundance,  and  cop- 
dance.  The  plains  are  covered  with  per  also,  while  nitrate  of  soda  covers 
compact  herds  of  antelopes,  moving  in  vast  plains  to  the  south,  west,  and  north 
squadrons,  with  .straggling  companies  of  Kilimanjaro.  The  special  wealth  of 
of  zebras  and  giraffes,  and  flocks  of  the  country,  however,  consists  in  its 
ostriches.  Rhinoceroses  are  so  numer-  vegetable  resources,  and  in  its  adapta- 
ous  that  their  horns  are  a  great  article  bility  to  cultivation  of  almost  any  kind, 
of  trade,  and  those  who  have  read  Mr.  Considering  all  this,  and  the  advantages 
Thomson's  book  will  remember  the  ex-  of  climate,  Mr.  Johnston  is  of  opinion 
traordinary  number  he  shot  without  that  this  region  between  the  coast  and 
going  out  of  his  way.  But,  contrary  to  the  Victoria  Nyaoza  lake  is  more  worth 
Mr,  Thomson's  experience,  Mr,  John-  possessing  and  opening  up  than  many 
ston  found  the  neighborhood  of  Kili-  other  parts  of  Africa  which  are  being 
manjaro  to  abound  in  elephants,  and  the  run  after.  He  is  convinced  that  here 
water  to  abound  in  hippopotami.  lies  a  new  field  for  commerce. 

All  these  things  are  attractive  not  On  the  other  hand,  we  find  Mr. 
only  to  the  sportsman  but  also  to  the  Joseph  Thomson  in  recent  lectures  de- 
trader,  for  they  mean  ivory,  and  skins,  daring  that  the  commercial  potentiality 
and  feathers.  As  to  vegetable  products,  of  East  Central  Africa  is  practically  nil ! 
there  is  an  immense  growth  of  fine  tim-  Where  travellers  differ  so  much,  how 
ber  ;  guros  are  produced  in  some  parts  ;  shall  others  agree  ?  Perhaps  the  best 
india-rubber  can  be  produced  from  at  way  would  be  for  a  number  of  merchant 
least  one  creeper ;  coffee  grows  wild  adventurers  to  combine  and  send  out 
and  would  succeed  admirably  if  planted  an  exploring  expedition  on  purely  com- 
in  many  districts  wht^e  it  is  not  native  ;  merclal  lines.  There  seems  no  reason 
orchilla-weed  is  found  in  incredible  why  our  great  commercial  people  should 
quantities ;  and  the  natives  cultivate  leave  exploration  entirely  to  geogra- 
the  banana,  the  sweet  potato,  the  sugar-  phers,  naturalists,  and  missionaries,  — 
cane,  Indian  com,  millet,  and  several  A/I  the  Year  Round. 
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THE  POPLARS. 


Shiveriko  and  wrelchedl;  three  poplars  tall 
Sway  in  the  twilight  of  a  citf  high, 
Mire  at  their  feet,  above  them  cloudy  sky, 

Girt  by  the  limttg  of  a  meagre  wall 

O'er  which  the  thin  gloom  of  their  shadows  fall. 
And  yet  beyond  them,  hid  from  mortal  eye. 
The  East's  mysterious  magic  gardens  lie, 

Where  Ihc  rapt  nightingales  for  ever  call 

From  bowering  rose  and  myrtle.  At  a  gate, 
Unseen  by  men,  an  Ethiop  doth  stand. 
Finger  on  lip,  to  lead  me  through  the  land 

To  the  dim  vastness  of  cool  courts,  where  late 
Watches  unearthly  Beauty.     Ah  !  there  be 
Spells  subtle  woven  by  those  wizards  three  ! 

— JUacmiilan's  Magazine. 


JOHK  WEBSTER. 

BY  ALGERNON  CHARLES  SWINBURNE. 

There  were  many  poets  in  the  age  of  of  passion,  not  poetic  or  theatric  merely, 
Shakespeare  who  make  us  think,  as  we  but  actual  and  immediate,  are  qualities 
read  them,  that  the  characters  in  their  in  which  the  lesser  poet  is  not  less  cer- 
plays  could  not  have  spoken  more  tainly  or  less  unmistakably  pre-eminent 
beautifully,  more  powerfully,  more  effec-  than  the  greater.  And  there  is  no  third 
tively,  under  the  circumstances  imagin-  to  be  set  beside  them  :  not  even  if  we 
ed  for  the  occasion  of  their  utterance  :  turn  from  their  contemporaries  to  Shel- 
there  are  only  two  who  make  us  feel  ley  himself.  All  that  Beatrice  says  in 
that  the  words  assigned  to  the  creatures  T?u  Cenci  is  beautiful  and  conceivable 
of  their  genius  are  the  very  words  they  and  admirable  ;  but  unless  we  except 
must  have  said,  the  only  words  they  her  exquisite  last  words — and  even  they 
could  have  said,  the  actual  words  they  are  more  beautiful  than  inevitable — we 
assuredly  did  say.  Merc  literary  power,  shall  hardly  find  what  we  find  in  I^ing 
mere  poetic  beauty,  mere  charm  of  Lear  and  The  White  Devil,  Othello  and 
passionate  or  pathetic  fancy,  we  find  in  The  Duehess  of  Malfy  j  the  tone  of  con- 
varying  degrees  dispersed  among  them  vicing  reality ;  the  note,  as  a  critic  of 
all  alike  ;  but  the  crowning  gift  of  im-  our  own  day  might  call  it,  of  ceiti- 
agination,  the  power  to  make  us  realize  tude. 

that  thus  and  not  otherwise  it  was,  that  There  are  poets — in  our  own  age,  as  in 

thus  and  not  otherwise  it  must  have  all  past  ages — from  whose  best  work  it 

been,  was  given — except  by  exceptional  might  be  difficult  to  choose  at  a  glance 

fits  and  starts-^to  none  of  the  poets  of  some  verse  sufficient  to  establish  their 

their  time  but  only  to  Shakespeare  and  claim — great  as  their  claim  may  be— to 

to  Webster.  be  remembered  forever  ;   and  who  yet 

Webster,  it  may  be  said,  was  but  as  it  may  be  worthy  of  remembrance  among 
wae  a  limb  of  Shakespeare  :  but  that  all  but  the  highest.  Webster  is  not  one 
limb,  it  might  be  replied,  was  the  right  of  these  :  though  his  fame  assuredly 
arm.  "  The  kingly -crowned  head,  the  does  not  depend  upon  the  merit  of  a 
vigilant  eye,"  whose  empire  of  thought  casual  passage  here  or  there,  it  would 
and  whose  reach  of  vision  no  other  man's  be  easy  to  select  from  anyone  of  his  rep- 
faculty  has  ever  been  found  competent  resentatire  plays  such  examples  of  the 
to  match,  are  Shakespeare's  alone  for-  highest,  the  purest,  the  most  perfect 
ever :  but  the  force  of  band,  the  fire  of  power,  as  can  be  found  only  in  the 
heart,  the  fervor  of  pity,  the  sympathy  works    of    the  greatest  among    poets- 
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There  is  not,  as  far  as  my  studies  have  which  recent  or  even  contemporary  his- 
ever  extended,  a  third  English  ^oet  to  tory  was  habitually  treated  on  the  sUge 
whom  these  words  might  rationally  be  during  the  last  years  of  the  reign  of 
attributed  by  the  conjecture  of  a  com-  Queen  Elizabeth.  The  noblest  poem 
petent  reader.  known  to  me  of  this  peculiar  kind  is  the 
Wecea«.oeriev<-.c«se.obefo«une'aslaves.  P'*!'  °'  ^'''  Thomas  Mere,  first  printed 
Nay,  cease  to  die,  by  dying.  by  Mr.  Dyce  m  1844  for  the  Shake- 
speare Society :  the  worst  must  almost 
There  is  a  depth  of  severe  sense  in  certainly  be  that  Chronicte  History  of 
them,  a  height  of  heroic  scorn,  or  a  dig-  Thomas  Lord  Cromwell  which  the  infal- 
nity  of  quiet  cynicism,  which  can  lible  verdict  of  German  intuition  has  dis- 
scarcely  be  paralleled  in  the  bitterest  or  covered  to  be  "  not  only  unquestionably 
the  fiercest  effusions  of  John  Marston  Shakespeare's,  but  worthy  to  be  classed 
or  Cyril  Tourneur  or  Jonathan  Swift,  among  his  best  and  maturest  works." 
Nay,  were  they  not  put  into  the  mouth  About  midway  between  these  two  I 
of  a  criminal  cynic,  they  would  not  seem  should  be  inclined  to  rank  The  Famous 
unworthy  of  Epictctus.  There  is  noth-  History  of  Sir  Thomas  Wyatt,  a  mangled 
ing  so  grand  in  the  part  of  Edmund ;  and  deformed  abridgment  of  a  tragedy 
the  one  figure  in  Shakespeare  whose  aim  by  Dekker  and  Webster  on  the  story  of 
in  life,  whose  centre  of  character,  is  Lady  Jane  Grey.  In  this  tragedy,  as 
one  with  the  view  or  the  instinct  of  in  the  two  comedies  due  to  the  collabor- 
Webster'a  two  typical  villains.  Some  ation  of  the  same  poets,  it  appears  to  me 
touches  in  the  part  of  Flamineo  suggest,  more  than  probable  that  Dekker  took 
if  not  a  conscious  imitation,  an  uncon-  decidedly  the  greater  part.  The  sham- 
scious  reminiscence  of  that  prototype :  bling  and  slipshod  metre,  which  seems 
but  the  essential  and  radical  originality  now  and  then  to  hit  by  mere  chance  on 
of  Webster's  genius  is  shown  in  the  some  pure  and  tender  note  of  simple  and 
difference  of  accent  with  which  the  exquisite  melody — the  lazy  vivacity  and 
same  savage  and  sarcastic  philosophy  of  impulsive  inconsequence  of  style — the 
self-interest  finds  expression  through  fitful  sort  of  slovenly  inspiration,  with 
the  snarl  and  sneer  of  bis  ambitious  interludes  of  absolute  and  headlong  col- 
cynic.  Monsters  as  they  may  seem  of  lapse — are  qualities  by  which  a  very 
unnatural  egotism  and  unallayed  feroc-  novice  in  the  study  of  dramatic  form 
it^,  the  one  who  dies  penitent,  though  may  recognize  the  reckless  and  unmis- 
his  repentance  be  as  sudden  tf  not  as  takable  presence  of  Dekker.  The  curt 
suspicious  as  any  ever  wrought  by  mir-  and  grim  precision  of  Webster's  tone, 
aculous  conversion,  dies  as  thoroughly  his  terse  and  pungent  force  of  compress- 
in  character  as  the  one  who  takes  leave  ed  rhetoric,  will  be  found  equally  diffi- 
of  life  in  a  passion  of  scorn  and  defiant  cult  to  trace  in  any  of  these  three  plays, 
irony  which  hardly  passes  off  at  last  into  Northward  Ho,  a  clever,  coarse,  and 
a  mood  of  mocking  and  triumphant  res-  vigorous  study  of  the  realistic  sort,  has 
ignation.  There  is  a  cross  of  heroism  not  a  note  of  poetry  in  it,  but  is  more 
in  almost  all  Webster's  characters  which  coherent,  more  sensibly  conceived  and 
preserves  the  worst  of  them  from  such  more  ably  constructed,  than  the  ram- 
hatefulness  as  disgusts  us  in  certain  of  bling  history  of  Wyatt  or  the  hybrid 
Fletcher's  or  of  Ford's  :  they  have  in  amalgam  of  prosaic  and  romantic  ele- 
them  some  salt  of  manhood,  some  savor  ments  in  the  compound  comedy  of  West- 
of  venturesome  and  humorous  rcsolu-  ward  Ho.  All  that  is  of  any  great  value 
tion,  which  reminds  us  of  the  heroic  age  in  this  amorphous  and  incongruous 
in  which  the  genius  that  begot  them  was  product  of  inventive  impatience  and 
bom  and  reared-^  the  age  of  Richard  impetuous  idleness  can  be  as  distinctly 
Grenville  and  Francis  Drake,  Philip  Sid-  traced  to  the  hand  of  Dekker  as  the 
ney  and  William  Shakespeare.  crowning  glories  of  The  Two  NobU 
The  earliest  play  of  Webster's  now  Kitismen  can  be  traced  to  the  hand  of 
surviving — if  a  work  so  piteously  mutil-  Shakespeare.  Any  poet,  even  of  hii 
ated  and  defaced  can  property  be  said  time,  might  have  been  proud  of  these 
to  Burvive^is  a  curious  example  of'the  verses,  but  the  accent  of  them  is  unmis- 
combined   freedom    and    realism  with  takable  as  that  of  Dekker. 
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Go,  lei  oiHsic  the  keenest  scent  of  the  veriest  blood- 

^"""silinee"  """""  ""'"  ""  ""'"^  hound  among  critics  could  not  detect  a 

TIirough'allAi*  building,  that  her  iphery  'hade  of  difference  in  the  savor. 

soul  The  text  of  either  comedy  is  gener- 

May,  on  the  wings  of  air,  In  thousand  fortns  ally  very  fair — as  free  from  corruption 

Invisibly  fly,  yet  be  enjoyed.  as  could  reasonably  be  expected.     The 

This  delicate  fluency  and  distilled  refine-  text  of  Sir  Thomas  Wyatt  is  corrupt  as 

ment  of  expression  ought  properly,  one  well  as  mutilated.     Even  in  Mr.  Dyce's 

would  say,  to  have  belonged  to  a  poet  of  second  edition  I  have  noted,  not  with- 

such  careful  and  self- respectful  genius  out  astonishment,  the  following  flagrant 

as   Lord  Tennyson's  :    whereas   in   the  errors  left  still  to  glare  on  us  from  the 

yery  next  speech  of  the  same  speaker  wc  distorted  and  disfigured  page.     In  the 

stumble   over  such    a    phrase   as    that  sixth  scene  a  single  speech  of  Arundel's 

which  closes  the  following  sentence.  contains  two  of  the  most  palpably  pre- 

TVe  Iced,  wear  rich  attires,  and  strive  to  cleave  POSterous. 

The  stars  with  marble  towers,  flghi  battles.  The  obligaiion  wherein  we  all  stood  bound. 

Our  blood  to  buy  us  names,  and,  in  iron  held.  Cannot  be  concealed  without  great  reproach 
Will  lilt  cat  roots,  IB  imprison  fugitive  gold.  To  us  and  to  our  issue. 
Which  he  who  can  parse,  let  him  scan.  We  should  of  course  read  "  cancelled" 
and  be  who  can  scan,  let  him  construe,  for  "  concealed  :"  the  sense  of  the  con- 
It  is  alike  incredible  and  certain  that  text  and  the  exigence  of  the  verse  cry 
the  writer  of  such  exquisite  and  blame-  alike  aloud  for  the  correction.     In  the 
less  verse  as  that  in  which  the  finer  sixteenth  line  from  this  we  come  upon 
scenes  of  Old Foriunatus  and  The  Honest  an  equally  obvious  error. 
Whore  are  so  smoothly  and  simply  and  Advice  in  this  I  hold  it  better  far, 
naturally  written  should  have  been  ca-  To  keep  the  course  wc  run,  than,  seeking 
pable  of  writing  whole  plays  in  this  head'  ,,       change, 

long  and  halting  fashion,  as  helpless  and  "'""<'  °"^ ''™»-  °"  *"""*"'  ^"^  '"«  «»'"■■ 
graceless  as  the  action  of  a  spavined  It  seems  hardly  credible  to  those  who 
horse,  or  a  cripple  who  should  attempt  are  aware  how  much  they  owe  to  the 
to  run.  excellent  scholarship  and  editorial 
It  is  difficult  to  say  what  part  of  these  faculty  of  Mr.  Dyce,  that  he  should 
plays  should  be  assigned  to  Webster,  have  allowed  such  a  misprint  as  "  heirs" 
Their  rough  realistic  humor,  with  its  for  "  honors"  to  stand  in  this  last  un- 
tone  of  somewhat  coarse-grained  good-  lucky  line.  Again,  in  the  next  scene, 
nature,  strikes  the  habitual  note  of  when  the  popular  leader  Captain  Btett 
Dekker's  comic  style :  there  is  nothing  attempts  to  reassure  the  country  folk 
of  the  fierce  and  scornful  intensity,  the  who  are  startled  at  the  sight  of  his  in- 
ardor  of  passionate  and  compressed  con-  surgent  array,  he  is  made  to  utter  (in  re- 
tempt,  which  distinguishes  the  savagely  ply  to  the  exclamation — "  What's  here  ? 
humorous  satire  of  Webster  and  of  Mar-  soldiers  !")  the  perfectly  fatuous  phrase 
ston,  and  makes  it  hopeless  to  determine  — "  Fear  not  good  speech."  Of  course 
by  intrinsic  evidence  how  little  or  how  — once  more — we  should  read,  "Fear 
much  was  added  by  Webster  in  the  sec-  not,  good  people  ;' '  a  correction  which 
ond  edition  to  the  original  text  of  Mar-  rectifies  the  metre  as  well  as  the  sense, 
ston's  Malcontent:  unless — which  ap-  The  play  attributed  to  Webster  and 
pears  to  me  not  unreasonable — we  as-  Rowley  by  a  publisher  of  the  next  gen- 
sume  that  the  printer  of  that  edition  eration  has  been  carefully  and  delicately 
lied  or  blundered  after  the  manner  of  analyzed  by  a  critic  of  our  own  time, 
his  contemporary  kind  in  attributing  on  who  naturally  finds  it  easy  to  distinguish 
the  title-page — as  apparently  he  meant  the  finer  from  the  homelier  part  of  the 
to  attribute — any  share  in  the  additional  compound  weft,  and  to  assign  what  is 
scenes  or  speeches  to  the  original  author  rough  and  crude  to  the  inferior,  what 
of  the  play.  In  any  case,  the  passages  is  interesting  and  graceful  to  the  superior 
tbns  added  to  that  grimmest  and  most  poet.  The  authority  of  the  rogue  Kirk- 
sombre  of  tragicomedies  are  in  such  ex-  man  may  be  likened  to  the  outline  or 
act  keeping  with  the  previous  text  that  profile  of  Mr,  Mantalini's  early  loves  : 
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it  is  either  no  authority  at  all,  or  at  best  fused  and  distiacting  extravagance  that 
it  is  a  "demd"  authority.  The  same  the  reader's  attention  may  at  times  be 
swindler  who  assigned  to  Webster  and  withdrawn  from  the  all  but  unqualified 
Rowley  the  authorship  of  A  Cure  for  a  ugliness  of  its  ethical  tone  or  tendency. 
Cuckold  assigned  to  Shakespeare  and  Two  of  Webster's  favorite  types,  the 
Rowley  the  authorship  of  an  infinitely  meditative  murderer  or  philosophic  ruff- 
infetior  play — a  play  of  which  German  ian,  and  the  impulsive  impostor  who 
sagacity  has  discovered  that  "none  of  is  liable  to  collapse  into  the  likeness  of 
Rowley'sother  works  are  equal  to  this."  a  passionate  penitent,  will  remind  the 
Assuredly,  as  far  as  I  know  them,  reader  how  much  better  they  appear  in 
they  are  not — in  utter  stolidity  of  plati-  tragedies  which  are  earned  through  to 
tude  and  absolute  impotence  of  drivel,  their  natural  tragic  end.  But  here, 
Rowley  was  a  vigorous  artist  in  comedy  where  the  story  is  admirably  opened  and 
and  a  powerful  amateur  in  tragedy  :  he  the  characters  as  skilfully  introduced, 
may  have  written  the  lighter  or  broader  the  strong  interest  thus  excited  at  start- 
parts  of  the  play  which  rather  unluckily  ing  is  scattered  or  broken  or  trifled  away 
took  its  name  from  these,  and  Webster  before  the  action  is  halfway  through  : 
may  have  written  the  more  serious  or  and  at  its  close  the  awkward  violence  or 
sentimental  parts  :  but  there  is  not  the  irregularity  of  moral  and  scenical  effect 
slightest  shadow  of  a  reason  to  suppose  comes  to  a  crowning  crisis  in  the  general 
it.  An  obviously  apocryphal  abortion  and  mutual  condonation  of  unnatural 
of  the  same  date,  attributed  to  the  same  perjury  and  attempted  murder  with 
poets  by  the  same  knave,  has  long  since  which  the  victims  and  the  criminals 
been  struck  off  the  roll  of  Webster's  agree  to  hush  up  all  grudges,  shake 
works.  hands  all  round,  and  live  happy  ever 
The  few  occasional  poems  of  this  after.  There  is  at  least  one  point  of 
great  poet  are  worth  study  by  those  who  somewhat  repulsive  resemblance  be- 
are  capable  of  feeling  interest  in  the  tween  the  story  of  this  play  and  that  of 
comparison  of  slighter  with  sublimer  Fletcher's  Fair  Maid  of  the  Inn:  but 
things,  and  the  detection  in  minor  works  Fletcher' s  play,  with  none  of  the  tragic 
of  the  same  style,  here  revealed  by  fitful  touches  or  interludes  of  superb  and 
hints  in  casual  phrases,  as  that  which  sombre  poetry  which  relieve  the  inco- 
aoimates  and  distinguishes  even  a  work  herence  of  Webster's,  is  better  laid  out 
so  insufficient  and  incompetent  as  Web-  and  constructed,  more  amusing  if  not 
ster's  "  tragecomcedy"  of  The  Devil's  more  interesting  and  more  intelligent  if 
Law-case.  The  noble  and  imprcsaive  not  more  imaginative. 
extracts  from  this  most  incoherent  and  A  far  more  creditable  and  workman- 
chaotic  of  all  plays  which  must  be  fa-  like  piece  of  work,  though  glorified  by 
miliar  to  all  students  of  Charles  Lamb  no  flashes  of  such  sudden  and  singular 
arc  but  patches  of  imperial  purple  sewn  beauty,  is  the  tragedy  of  Appius  and  Vtr- 
on  with  the  roughest  of  needles  to  a  ginia.  The  almost  infinite  superiority 
garment  of  the  raggedest  and  coarsest  of  Webster  to  Fletcher  as  a  poet  of  pure 
kind  of  literary  serge.  Hardly  any  tragedy  and  a  painter  of  masculine  char- 
praise  can  be  too  high  for  their  dignity  acter  is  in  this  play  as  obvious  as  the  in- 
and  beauty,  their  lofty  loyalty  and  sim-  fenority  in  construction  and  conduct  of 
plicity  of  chivalrous  manhood  or  their  romantic  story  displayed  in  his  attempt 
deep  sincerity  of  cynic  meditation  and  at  a  tragicomedy.  From  the  evidence 
self-contemptuous  mournfulness  :  and  of  style  I  should  judge  this  play  to  have 
the  reader  who  turns  from  these  mag-  been  written  at  an  earlier  date  than  The 
nificent  samples  to  the  complete  play  Devil's  Law-case:  it  is,  I  repeat,  far 
must  expect  to  find  yet  another  and  a  better  composed  ;  better,  perhaps,  than 
yet  unknown  masterpiece  of  English  any  other  play  of  the  author's  :  but  it 
tragedy.  He  will  find  a  crowning  ex*  has  none  of  his  more  distinctive  quali- 
ample  of  the  famous  theorem,  ' '  that  the  ties  ;  intensity  of  idea,  concentration  of 
plot  is  of  no  use  except  to  bring  in  the  utterance,  pungency  of  expression  and 
fine  things."  The  plot  is  in  this  in-  ardor  of  pathos.  It  is  written  with 
stance  absurd  to  a  degree  so  far  beyond  noble  and  equable  power  of  hand,  with 
the  most  preposterous  conception  of  con-  force  and  purity  and  fluency  of  apt  and 
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simple  eloquence:  there  is  nothing  in  almost  immediately — "all  £.  and  F.'s 

it  unworthy  of  the  writer  :  but  it  is  the  generals  are  pugilists,  or  cudgel -fighters, 

only  one  of  his    unassisted  works   in  that  boast  of  their  bottom  and  of  the 

which  we  do  not  find  that  especial  note  •claret  they  have  shed."     There  is  noth- 

of  tragic  style,  concise  and  pointed  and  ing  of  this  in  Virginius  ;  Shakespeare 

tipped  as  it  were  with  fire,  which  usually  himself  has  not  represented  with  a  more 

makes  it  impossible  for  the  dullest  reader  lofty  fidelity,  in   the  person  of  Corio- 

to  mistake  the  peculiar   presence,   the  lanus  or  of  Brutus,  "  the  high  Roman 

original  tone  or  accent,  of  John  Web-  .fashion"  of  austere  and  heroic  self-re- 

ster.      If   the  epithet  unique  had  not  spect.     In  the  other  leading  or  domi- 

such  a  tang  of  German  afiectation  in  it,  nant  figure  of  this  tragedy  there  is  cer- 

it  would  be  perhaps  the  aptest  of  all  ad-  tainly  discernible  a  genuine  and  thought- 

jectives  to  denote  the  genius  or  define  ful  originality  or  freshness  of  concep- 

the  manner  of  this  great  poet.     But  in  tion  ;  but  perhaps  there  is  also  recog- 

this  tragedy,  though  whatever  is  said  is  nizable  a  certain  inconsistency  of  touch. 

well   said   and   whatever  is  done  well  It  was  well  thought  of  to  mingle  some 

done,  we  miss  that  sense  of  positive  and  alloy  of  goodness  with  the  wickedness 

inevitable  conviction,  that  instant  and  of   Appius   Claudius,   to   represent  the 

profound  perception  or  impression  as  of  treacherous  and  lecherous  decemvir  as. 

immediate  and  indisputable  truth,  which  neither  kindless  nor  remorseless,    but 

is  burned  in  upon   us  as  we  read  the  capable  of  penitence  and  courage  in  his 

more  Websterian   scenes   of   Webster's  last  hour.     But  Shakespeare,  I  cannot 

writing.     We  feel,  in  short,  that  thus  it  but  think,  would  have  prepared  us  with 

may  have  been  :  not,  as  I  observed  at  more  care  and  more  dexterity  for  the 

the  opening  of  these  notes,  that  thus  it  revelation  of  some  such  redeeming  qual- 

nust  have  been.     The  poem  does  him  ity  in  a  character  which  in  the  act  im- 

no  discredit  ;  nay,  it  does  him  additional  mediately  preceding  Webster  has  repie- 

honor,  as  an  evidence  of  powers  more  sented  as  utterly  heartless  and  shameless, 

various  and  many-sided  than  we  should  brutal  in  its  hypocrisy  and  impudent  in 

otherwise  have  known  or   supposed  in  its  brutality. 

him.     Indeed,  the  figure  of  Virginius  is         If  the  works  already  discussed  were 

one  of  the  finest  types  of  soldierly  and  their  author's  only  claims   to   remcm- 

fatherly  heroism  ever  presented  on  the  brance  and  honor,  they  might  not  suffice 

stage :  there  is  equal  force  of  dramatic  to  place  him  on  a  hisher  level  among 

effect,  equal  fervor  of  eloquent  passion,  our  tragic  poets  than  that  occupied  by 

in  the  scene  of  his  pleading  before  the  Marston  and  Dekker  and  Middleton  on 

senate  on  behalf  of  the  claims  of  his  suf-  the  one  hand,  by  Fletcher  and  Massin- 

fering  and  struggling  fellow-soldiers,  and  ger  and  Shirley  on  the  other.     Antonio 

in  the  scene  o(  his  return  to  the  camp  and  MelUda,    Old  Forlunatus,   or  The 

after  the  immolation    of  his  daughter.  Changeling— Tkt  Maid's  Tragedy^  The 

The  mere  theatric  effect  of  this  latter  Duke  of  Milan,  or  The  Traitor — would 

scene  is  at  once  so  triumphant  and  so  suffice  to  counterweigh  (if  not,  in  some 

dignified,  so  noble   in  its  presentation  cases,  to  outbalance)  the  merit  of  the  best 

and  so  passionate  in  its  restraint,  that  among  these  :  the  fitful  and  futile  in- 

we  feel  the  high  justice  and  sound  reason  spiration  of  The  Devil's  Law-case,  and 

of  the  instinct  which  inspired  the  poet  the  stately  but  subdued  inspiration  of 

to  prolong  the  action  of  his  play  so  far  Appius    and   Virginia.     That  his  place 

beyond  the  sacrifice  of  his  heroine.     A  was  with  no  subordinate  poet — that  his 

comparison  of  Webster's  Virginius  with  station  is  at  Shakespeare's  right  hand — 

any  of  Fletcher's  wordy  warriors  will  the  evidence  supplied  by  his  two  great 

suffice    to   show   how    much    nearer   to  tragedies  is  disputable  by  no  one  who 

Shakespeare  than    to    Fletcher  stands  has   an  inkling  of  the  qualities  which 

Webster  as  a  tragic  or  a  serious  drama-  confer  a  right  to  be  named  in  the  same 

tist.      Coleridge,    not    always  just    to  day  with  the  greatest  writer  of  all  time. 
Fletcher,  was  not  unjust  in  his  remark        ^schylus  is  above  all  things  the  poet 

"what     strange     self-trumpeters    and  of  righteousness.  "Butinany  wise,  Isay 

tongue-bullies  all  the  brave  soldiers  of  unto  thee,  revere  thou  the  altar  of  right- 

SeaumontandFletcherare  ;"  and  again  eousness  :"  this  is  the  crowning  admo- 
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nition  of  his  doctiine,  ai  its  crowning  and  enduting  place  in  the  history  of 

prospect  is  the  reconciliation  or  atone-  English  letters  as  a  vorthy  member— 

ment  of  the  principle  of  retribution  with  one  among  many — of  a  great  school  in 

the  principle  of  redemption,  of  the  pow-  poetry,  a  deserving  representative  of  a 

ers  of  the  mystery  of  darkness  wilh  the  great  epoch  in  literature  :  but  the  author 

coeternal  forces  of  the  spirit  of  wisdom,  of  these  three  plays  has  a  solitary  sta- 

of  the  lord  of  inspiration  and  of  light,  tion,  an  indisputable  distinction  of  his 

The  doctrine  of  ShakespearCi  where  it  own.     The  greatest  poets  of  all  time  are 

is  not  vaguer,  is  darker  in  its  implica-  not  more  mutually  independent  than  this 

tion  of  injustice,   in  its  acceptance  oi  one — a    lesser    poet   only    than     those 

accident,    than    the   impression   of    the  greatest — is  essentially  independent  of 

doctrine  of   jEschylus.     Fate,  irrever-  them  all. 

sible  and  inscrutable,  is  the  only  force  The  first  quality  which  all  readers 
of  which  we  feel  the  impact,  of  which  must  recognize,  and  which  may  strike  a 
we  trace  the  sign,  in  the  upshot  of  superficial  reader  as  the  exclusive  or  ex- 
Othello  or  King  Lear.  The  last  step  cessive  note  of  his  genius  and  his  work, 
into  the  darkness  remained  to  be  taken  is  of  course  his  command  of  terror 
by  "  the  most  tragic"  of  all  English  Except  in  ^schylus,  in  Dante,  and  in 
poets.  With  Shakespeare — and  assur-  Shakespeare,  I  at  least  know  not  where 
edly  not  with  ^schyliis — righteousness  to  seek  for  passages  which  in  sheer  force 
itself  seems  subject  and  subordinate  to  of  tragic  and  noble  horror — to  the  vul- 
the  maslerdom  of  fate  :  but  fate  itself,  gar  shock  of  ignoble  or  brutal  horror  he 
in  the  tragic  world  of  Webster,  seems  never  condescends  to  submit  his  reader 
merely  the  servant  or  the  synonym  of  or  subdue  his  inspiration — may  be  set 
chance.  The  two  chief  agents  in  his  against  the  subtlest,  the  deepest,  the 
two  great  tragedies  pass  away — the  sublimest  passages  of  Webster.  Other 
phrase  was  perhaps  unconsciously  re-  gifts  he  had  as  great  in  themselves,  as 
peated — "  in  a  mist :"  perplexed,  in-  precious  and  as  necessary  to  the  poet : 
domitable,  defiant  of  hope  and  fear  ;  but  on  this  side  he  is  incomparable  and 
bitter  and  sceptical  and  bloody  In  peni-  unique.  Neither  Marlowe  nor  Shake- 
tence  or  impenitence  alike.  And  the  speare  had  so  fine,  so  accurate,  so  in- 
mist  which  encompasses  the  departing  fallible  a  sense  of  the  delicate  line  of 
spirits  of  these  moody  and  mocking  men  demarcation  which  divides  the  impres* 
of  blood  seems  equally  to  involve  the  sive  and  the  terrible  from  the  horrible 
lives  of  their  chastisers  and  their  vie-  and  the  loathsome — Victor  Hugo  and 
tims.  Blind  accident  and  blundering  Honor^  de  Balzac  from  Eugene  Sue  and 
mishap — "  such  a  mistake,"  says  one  of  Emile  Zola.  On  his  theatre  we  find  no 
the  criminals,  "  as  I  have  often  seen  in  presentation  of  old  men  with  their  beards 
a  play" — are  the  steersmen  of  their  fort-  torn  off  and  their  eyes  gouged  out,  of 
unes  and  the  doomsmen  of  their  deeds,  young  men  imprisoned  in  reeking  cess- 
The  eEFect  of  this  method  or  the  result  pools  and  impaled  with  red-hot  spits, 
of  this  view,  whether  adopted  for  dra-  Again  and  again  his  passionate  and  dar- 
matic  objects  or  ingrained  in  the  writer's  ing  genius  attains  the  utmost  limit  and 
tem[>erament,  is  equally  fit  for  pure  rounds  the  final  goal  of  tragedy  ;  never 
tr^edy  and  unfit  for  any  form  of  drama  once  does  it  break  the  bounds  of  pure 
not  purely  tragic  in  evolution  and  event  poetic  instinct.  If  ever  for  a  moment 
In  The  DeviCs  Law-case  it  is  offensive,  it  may  seem  to  graze  that  goal  too 
because  the  upshot  is  incongruous  and  closely,  to  brush  too  sharply  by  those 
insufficient :  in  The  While  Devil  and  bounds,  the  very  next  moment  finds  it 
The  Duchess  of  Malfy  it  is  admirable,  clear  of  any  such  risk  and  remote  from 
because  the  results  are  adequate  and  any  such  temptation  as  sometimes  en- 
coherent.  But  in  all  these  three  plays  trapped  or  seduced  the  foremost  of  its 
alike,  and  in  these  three  plays  only,  Che  forerunners  in  the  field.  And  yet  this 
peculiar  tone  of  Webster's  genius,  the  is  the  field  in  which  its  paces  are  most 
peculiar  force  of  his  imagination,  is  superbly  shown.  No  name  among  all 
distinct  and  absolute  in  its  fulness  of  the  names  of  great  poets  will  recur  so 
effect.  The  author  ot  Afipius  and  Vir-  soon  as  Webster's  to  the  reader  who 
ginia  would  have  earned  an  honorable  knows  what  it  signifies,  as  he  reads  or 
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repeats  the  verses  in  which  m.  greater 
than  this  great  poet — a  greater  than  all 
since  Shakespeare — has  expressed  the 
latent  mysterjr  of  terror  which  lurks  in 
all  the  highest  poetry  or  beauty,  and 
distinguishes  it  inexplicably  and  inevi- 
tably from  all  that  is  but  a  little  lower 
than  the  highest. 
Lea  aiglessurleibordsduGangeet  duCaysire 

Sont  cSraTanta  : 
Rica  de  graad  qui  ae  toit  coa(us£ment 

Les  Doirs  pzans, 

Les  psaiunet,  ta  cluui«on  tnonsirneuse  du  mage 

Ezechiel. 
Font  devaaC  notre  ceil  Sxe  errer  la  vague  image 

D'un  aSreux  ciel. 

h'trnpytte  eU  I'ablme,  oa  y  ploage,  oa  j  lesCe 

Avec  terreur. 
Car  planer,  c'cst  trembler ;  il  I'azur  est 
celeste, 

C'eat  par  rhorreur. 

L'ipoQvaDte  est  an  load  des  choses  tea  plus 
belles  ; 

Les  bleua  vallons 
Font  parfols  reculer  d'effroi  les  fauves  ailes 

Dm  aqullons. 

And  even  in  comedy  as  in  tragedy,  in 
prosaic  even  as  in  prophetic  inspiration, 
in  imitative  as  in  imaginative  works  of 
genius,  the  sovereign  of  modern  poets 
has  detected  the  same  touch  of  terror 
wherever  the  deepest  note  possible  has 
been  struck,  the  fullest  sense  possible  of 
genuine  and  peculiar  power  conveyed  to 
the  student  of  lyric  or  dramatic, epic  or 
elegiac  masters. 
De  lA  tant  de  beaut<!s  diffonneB  dans  leurs 

Le  vers  charmanc 
Est  par  la  torsloa  lublte  de*  couleuvres 
Pris  bnuquement ; 

A  de  certaini  moments  tontes  les  jeunes  florea 

Dans  U  forSt 
Oot  penr,  et  snr  le  front  des  blanches  mita- 

L 'ombre  apparalt ; 

C'est  qn'Horace  on  Virgile  ont  vn  soudain  le 

Noir  se  dresser ; 

C'est  que  li-bas,  derri^re  Amaryllis,  Electre 

Vient  de  passer. 

Nor  was  it  the  Electra  of  Sophocles, 
the  calm  and  impassive  accomplice  of  an 
untroubled  and  unhesitating  matricide, 
who  showed  herself  ever  in  passing  to 
the  intent  and  serious  vision  of  Webster. 
By  those  candid  and  sensible  judges  to 
whom  the  praise  of  Marlowe  seems  to 


imply  a  reflection  on  the  fame  of  Shake- 
speare, I  may  be  accused — and  by  such 
critics  I  am  content  to  be  accused — of 
a  fatuous  design  to  set  Webster  beside 
Sophocles,  or  Sophocles — for  aught  I 
know — beneath  Webster,  if  1  venture  to 
indicate  the  superiority  in  truth  of  nat- 
ural passion — and,  I  must  add,  of  moral 
instinct — which  distinguishes  the  njod- 
em  from  the  ancient.  It  is  not,  it  never 
was,  it  never  will  be  and  it  never  can 
have  been  natural  for  noble  and  civilized 
creatures  to  accept  with  spontaneous 
complacency,  to  discharge  with  unforced 
equanimity,  such  offices  or  such  duties 
as  weigh  so  lightly  on  the  spirit  of  the 
Sophoclean  Orestes  that  the  slaughter 
of  a  mother  seems  to  be  a  less  serious 
undertaking  for  his  unreluctant  hand 
than  the  subsequent  execution  of  her 
paramour.  The  immeasurable  superior- 
ity of  ^Bchylua  to  his  successors  in  this 
quality  of  instinctive  righteousness — if  a 
word  long  vulgarized  by  theology  may 
yet  be  used  in  its  just  and  natural  sense 
—is  shared  no  less  by  Webster  than  by 
Shakespeare.  The  grave  and  deep  truth 
of  natural  impulse  is  never  ignored  by 
these  poets  when  dealing  either  vith  in- 
nocent or  with  criminal  passion  :  but  it 
surely  is  now  and  then  ignored  by  the 
artistic  quietism  of  Sophocles — as  sure- 
ly as  it  is  outraged  and  degraded  by 
the  vulgar  theatricalities  of  Euripides. 
Thomas  Campbell  was  amused  and  scan- 
dalized hy  the  fact  that  Webster  (as  he 
is  pleased  to  express  it)  modestly  com- 
pares himself  to  the  playwright  last  men- 
tioned ;  being  apparently  of  opinion  that 
Hippolytus  and  Medea  may  be  reckoned 
equal  or  superior,  as  works  of  tragic  art 
or  examples  of  ethical  elevation,  to  The 
White  DevU  and  The  Duchess  of  Malfy  ; 
and  being  no  less  apparently  ignorant, 
and  incapable  of  understanding,  that  as 
there  is  no  poet  morally  nobler  than 
Webster  so  is  there  no  poet  ignobler  in 
the  moral  sense  than  Euripides  :  while 
aa  a  dramatic  artist — an  artist  in  charac- 
ter, action,  and  emotion — the  degenerate 
tragedian  of  Athens,  compared  to  the 
second  tragic  dramatist  of  England,  is 
as  a  mutilated  monkey  to  a  well-made 
man.  No  better  test  of  critical  faculty 
could  be  required  by  the  most  exacting 
scrutiny  of  probation  than  is  afforded 
by  the  critic's  professed  or  professional 
estimate  of    those    great  poets  whose 
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names  are  not  consecrated— or  dese-  nov  from  the  theatrical  or  sensational 
crated'—by  the  conventional  applause,  point  of  view;  it  might  have  thrilled  the 
the  factitious  adoration,  of  a  tribunal  reader's  nerves  as  keenly,  have  excited 
whose  judgments  aredictatcd  by  obsequi-  and  stimulated  his  curiosity,  have  whet- 
ous  superstition  and  unanimous  incom-  ted  and  satiated  his  appetite  for  tran- 
petence.  When  certain  critics  inform  a  sient  emotion,  as  thoroughly  and  tri- 
listening  world  that  they  do  not  admire  umphantly  as  now.  Hut  it  would  have 
Marlowe  and  Webster — they  admire  been  merely  a  criminal  melodrama, 
Shakespeare  and  Milton,  we  know  at  compiled  by  the  labor  and  vivified  by 
once  that  it  is  not  the  genius  of  Shake-  the  talent  of  an  able  theatrical  joumey- 
speare — it  is  the  reputation  of  Shake-  man.  The  one  great  follower  of  Shake- 
speare that  they  admire.  It  is  not  the  speare — "hand  passibus  sequis"  at  all 
man  that  they  bow  down  to:  it  is  the  points;  "longo  sed  proximus  inter- 
bust  that  they  crouch  down  before,  vallo"— has  recognized,  with  Shake- 
They  would  worship  Shirley  as  soon  as  spearean  accuracy  and  delicacy  and 
Shakespeare — Glover  as  soon  as  Milton  elevation  of  instinct,  the  necessity  of 
->-Byron  as  soon  as  Shelley — Musset  as  ennobling  and  ttansfi){UTing  his  charac- 
soon  as  Hugo — Longfellow  as  soon  as  tera  if  their  story  was  to  be  made  ac- 
Tennyson — if  the  tablet  were  as  showily  ceptable  to  the  sympathies  of  any  but 
emblazoned,  the  inscription  as  preten-  an  idle  or  an  ignoble  audience.  And 
tiously  engraved-  he  has  done  so  after  the  very  manner 
The  nobility  of  spirit  and  motive  and  in  the  very  spirit  of  Shakespeare, 
which  is  so  distinguishing  a  mark  of  The  noble  creatures  of  his  invention 
Webster's  instinctive  genius  or  natural  give  to  the  story  that  dignity  and  va- 
disposition  of  mind  is  proved  by  his  riety  of  interest  without  which  the 
treatment  of  facts  placed  on  record  by  most  powerful  romance  or  drama  can  be 
contemporary  annalists  in  the  tragic  but  an  example  of  vigorous  vulgarity. 
story  of  Vittoria  Accorambuoni,  Duch-  The  upright  and  high-minded  mother 
ess  of  Bracciano.  That  story  would  and  brother  of  the  shameless  Flamineo 
have  been  suggestive,  if  not  tempting,  to  and  the  shame- stricken  Vittoria  refresh 
any  dramatic  poet :  and  almost  any  and  purify  the  tra^c  atmosphere  of  the 
poet  but  Shakespeare  or  Webster  would  poem  by  the  passmg  presence  of  their 
have  been  content  to  accept  the  char-  virtues.  The  shallow  and  fiery  nature 
acters  and  circumstances  as  they  stood  of  the  fair  While  Devil  herself  is  a 
nakedly  on  record,  and  adapt  them  to  notable  example  of  the  difference  so 
the  contemporary  stage  of  England  accurately  distinguished  by  Charlotte 
with  such  dexterity  and  intelligence  as  Bronte  between  an  impressionable  and 
he  might  be  able  to  command.  But,  an  impressible  character.  Ambition, 
as  Shakespeare  took  the  savage  legend  self-interest,  passion,  remorse  and  bardi- 
of  Hamlet,  the  brutal  story  of  Othello,  hood  alternate  and  contend  in  her  im- 
and  raised  them  from  the  respective  petuous  and  wayward  spirit.  The  one 
levels  of  the  Heimskringla and  the  New-  distinct  and  trustworthy  quality  which 
gate  Calendar  to  the  very  highest  may  always  be  reckoned  on  is  the  in- 
'  heaven  of  invention, "  so  has  Webster  domitable  courage  underlying  her  easily 
transmuted  the  impressive  but  repulsive  irritable  emotions.  Her  bearing  at  the 
record  of  villainies  and  atrocities,  in  trial  for  her  husband' s murder  is  as  dex- 
which  he  discovered  the  motive  for  a  terous  and  dauntless  as  the  demeanor  of 
magnificent  poem,  into  the  majestic  and  Mary  Stuart  before  her  judges.  To 
pathetic  masterpiece  which  is  one  of  the  Charles  Lamb  it  seemed  "  an  innocence 
most  triumphant  and  the  most  memo-  resembling  boldness  ;"  to  Mr.  Dyce 
rable  achievements  of  English  poetry,  and  Canon  Ktngsley  the  innocence  dis- 
If,  in  his  play,  as  in  the  legal  or  historic  played  in  Lamb's  estimate  seemed  al- 
account  of  the  affair,  the  whole  family  most  ludicrous  in  its  misconception  of 
of  the  heroine  had  appeared  unanimous  Webster's  text,  I  should  hesitate  to 
and  eager  in  complicity  with  her  sins  agree  with  them  that  he  has  never  once 
and  competition  for  a  share  in  the  made  his  accused  heroine  speak  in  the 
profits  of  her  dishonor,  the  tragedy  natural  key  of  innocence  unjustly  im- 
might  stilt  have  been  as  effective  as  it  is  peached  :  Mary's  pleading  for  her  life 
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is  not  at  all  points  incompatible  in  tone 
with  the  innocence  which  it  certunly 
fails  to  establish — except  in  minds  al- 
readjr  made  up  to  accept  vxy  plea  as 
valid  which  may  plausibly  or  possibly 
be  advanced  on  her  behalf  ;  and  the 
arguments  advanced  by  Vittoria  are.not 
more  evasive  and  equivocal,  in  face  of 
the  patent  and  flagrant  prepossessiOD  of 
hei  judges,  than  those  put  foivard  by 
the  Queen  of  Scots.  It  is  impossible 
not  to  wonder  whether  the  poet  had  not 
in  his  mind  the  actual  tragedy  which 
had  taken  place  just  twenty-five  years 
before  the  publication  of  this  play  :  if 
not,  the  coincidence  is  something  more 
than  singular.  The  fierce  profligacy  and 
savage  egotism  of  Brachiano  have  a  cer- 
tain  energy  and  activity  in  the  display 
and  the  development  of  their  motives 
and  effects  which  suggest  rather  such  a 
character  as  Bothwell's  than  such  a 
character  as  that  of  the  bloated  and 
stolid  sensualist  who  stands  or  grovels 
before  us  in  the  historic  record  of  his 
life.  As  presented  by  Webster,  he  is 
doubtless  an  execrable  ruffian  :  as  pre- 
sented by  history,  he  would  be  intoter- 
able  by  any  but  such  readers  or  specta- 
tors as  those  on  whom  the  figments  or 
the  photographs  of  self-styled  naturalism 
pToduce  other  than  emetic  emotions. 
Here  again  the  noble  instinct  of  the 
English  poet  has  rectified  the  aesthetic 
unseemliness  of  an  ignoble  reality. 
This  "  Brachiano"  is  a  far  more  living 
figure  than  the  porcine  paramour  of  the 
historic  Accorambuoni.  I  am  not  pre- 
pared to  maintain  that  in  one  scene  too 
much  has  not  been  sacrificed  to  imme- 
diate vehemence  of  effect.  The  devo- 
tion of  the  discarded  wife,  who  to  shel- 
ter her  Antony  from  the  vengeance  of 
Octavius  assumes  the  mask  of  a  raging 
jealousy,  thus  taking  upon  herself  the 
blame  and  responsibility  of  their  final 
separation,  is  expressed  with  such  con- 
summate and  artistic  simplicity  of  power 
that  on  a  first  reading  the  genius  of  the 
dramatist  may  well  blind  us  to  the  vio- 
lent unlikelihood  of  the  action.  But 
this  very  extravagance  of  self-sacrifice 
may  be  thought  by  some  to  add  a  crown- 
ing touch  of  pathos  to  the  unsurpassable 
beauty  of  the  scene  in  which  her  child, 
after  the  murder  of  his  mother,  relates 
her  past  sufferings  to  bis  uncle.  Those 
to  whom  the  great  name  of  Webster  rep- 


resents merely  an  artist  in  honors,  a 
ruffian  of  genius,  may  be  recommended 
to  study  every  line  and  syllable  of  this 
brief  dialogue. 

Fmncitcf.   How    now,    my    noble    cousin  ? 

what.  In  bUck  7 
GievoHni.  Ycl,  node,  I  was  taught  to  imi- 
tate you 
la  virtue,  and  you  [?  now]  must  imitate  me 
In    colors  of     your    gatments.      My     tweet 

mother 
Is— 
P.  How  !  where  ? 

G,  la  there  ;  no,  yonder  :    indeed,  sir,   I'D 
not  teil  you. 
For  I  shall  make  you  weep. 

F.  I9  dead  7 

C.  Do  not  blame  me  now, 

I  did  not  tell  you  so. 
Lodovico.  She's  dead,  my  lord. 

f.  Dead  I 

MtntictUs.  Bleat  lady,  thou  art  now  above 
tby  woes  ] 

G.  What  do  the  dead  do,  uncle  7   do  they 

Hear  music,  go  a  hunting,  and  be  merry. 

As  we  that  live? 

F.  No,  coz  ;  they  sleep. 

G.  Lord.  Lord,  that  I  were  dead  ! 

1  have  not  slept  these  six  nights. — When  do 
they  wake  ? 

F.  When  God  shall  please. 

G.  Good  God,  let  her  sleep  ever  ! 
For  I  have  known  her  wake  an  hundred  nights 
When  all  the  pillow  where  she  laid  her  head 
Was  brine-wet  with  her  tears.     I  am  to  com- 

rU  tell  you  how  the;  have  used  her  now  she's 

dead: 
They  wrapped  her  in  a  cruel  fold  of  lead. 
And  would  not  let  me  kiss  her. 

F.  Thou  didst  love  her. 

G.  I  have  often  heard  her  say  she  gave  me 

And  it  should  seem  by  that  she  dearly  loved 

Since  princes  seldom  do  (t. 

F.  O,  all  of  my  poor  sister  that  remains  ! — 
Take  him  away,  for  God's  sake  \ 

I  must  admit  that  I  do  not  see  how 
Shakespeare  could  have  improved  upon 
that.  It  seems  to  me  that  in  any  one 
of  even  his  greatest  tragedies  this  scene 
would  have  been  remarkable  among  its 
most  beautiful  and  perfect  passages ; 
nor,  upon  the  whole,  do  I  remember  a 
third  English  poet  who  could  be  im- 
agined capable  of  having  written  it. 
And  it  affords,  I  thinlc,  very  clear  and 
sufficient  evidence  that  Webster  could 
not  have  handled  so  pathetic  and  sug- 
gestive a  subject  as  the  execution  of 
Lady  Jane  Grey  and  her  young  husband 
in  a  style  so  thin  and  feeble,  so  shallow 
in  expression  of  pathos  and  so  empty 
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of  suggestion  or  of  passion,  as  that  in  unquestionable  truth,  that  in  the  deep- 

which  it  is  presented  at  the  dose  of  .Sir  est  and  highest  and  purest  qualities  of 

Thomai  Wyatt.  tragic  poetry  Webster  stands  nearer  to 

There  is  a  perfect  harmonr  of  contrast  Shakespeare  than    any  other    English 

between  this  and  the  death-scene  of  the  poet  stands  to  Webster  ;  and  so  much 

boy's  father  :  theagonyof  themurdered  nearer  as  to  be  a  good  second  ;  while  it 

murderer  is  as  superb  in  effect  of  terror  is  at  least  questionable  whether  even 

as  the  sorrow  of  his  son  is  exquisite  in  Shelley  can  reasonably  be  accepted  as  a 

efifect  of  pathos.     Again  wc  are  remind-  good  third.     Not  one  among  the  prede- 

ed  of  Shakespeare,  by  no  touch  of  imita-  cessors,  contemporaries,  or  successors  of 

tion  but  simply  by  a  note  of  kinship  in  Shakespeare   and    Webster    has    given 

genius  and  in  style,  at  the  cry  of  Bra-  proof  of  this  double  faculty — this  co- 

chiano  under  the  first  sharp  workings  equal  mastery  of  terror  and  pity,  undis- 

of  the  poison  :  colored  and   undistortcd,   but  vivified 

O  thou  airong  hean !  ^<1  glorified,  by  the  splendor  of  imme- 

There's  sDch  a  covenant  'tween  the  world  and  diate    and  infallible  imagination.     The 

it>  most  grovelling  realism   could  scarcely 

They're  loth  to  break.  be  so  impudent  in  stupidity  as  to  pre- 

Another  stroke  well  worthy  of  Shake-  tend  an  aim  at  more  perfect  presentation 

speare  is  the  redeeming  touch  of  grace  of  truth  :  the  most  fervent  fancy,   the 

in  this  brutal  and  cold-blooded  ruffian  most  sensitive  taste,  could  hardly  dream 

which  gives  him  in  his  agony  a  thought  of  a  desire  for  more  exquisite  expression 

of  tender  care  for  the  accomplice  of  his  of  natural  passion  in  a  form  of  uttei^ 

atrocities  :  ance  more  naturally  exalted  and  refined. 

Do  not  kiss  me.  (or  I  ahall  poison  thee.  J".^!  '*>e  ^»t  ^^  voluminous  records 

^       .                  , of  critical  error  there  can  be  discovered 

Few  mstances  of  Webster  s  genius  are  no  falsehood  more  foolish  or  more  fla- 
sowell  known  as  the  brief  but  magnifi-  ^^^_  11^^  the  vulgar  tradition  which 
cent  passage  which  follows  ;  yet  it  may  represents  this  high-souled  and  gentle- 
not  be  impenment  to  cite  it  once  hearted  poet  as  one  morbidly  fascinated 
^K^'o-  by  a  fantastic  attraction  toward  the 
Brachiane.  O  thou  soft  natural  death,  that  "  violent  delights"   of  horror  and  the 

an  joint  twin  nervous  or  sensational  excitements  of 
To  sweetest  slumber  1  no  rough-bearded  comet  criminal  detail:  nor  can  there  be  con- 
Stares  on  thy  miid  departure  ;  the  dull  owl  ;  ^  perverse  or  futile  mlsap- 
Beats  not  agabst  thy  casement ;   the  hoarse  .         .         .u        ii.   ..      l-  1.                    \ 

„;,]f^             '  prehension  than  that  which  represents 

Scents  not  thy  carrion  ;  pity  winds  thy  corpse,  John  Webster  as  one  whose  instinct  led 

Whilst  horror  waits  on  princes.  him  by  some  obscure  and  oblique  pro- 

Fi^tona.                 I  am  lost  for  ever.  pensity  to  darken  the  darkness  of  south- 

■Mongst^womcn'ho^lfngi-WhMMe'tiiose?  em   crime   or  vice    by   an  infusion  of 

Flamineo.                                      Francisqani :  northern    seriousness,    of    introspective 

They  have  brought  the  extreme  unction.  cynicism    and     reflective    intensity    in 

B.  On  pain  of  death,  let  no  man   name  wrongdoing,  into  the  easy  levity  and  in- 

t.  ■.  ".!?  -"e"*.!!.. .  _:i,i  fantile  simplicity  of  spontaneous  wick- 
Itisaword  infinitely  terrible.  ,  .  .'^.  /  .■  "^  ■_  .  ..  . 
ednesB  which  distinguished  the  moral 
The  very  tremor  of  moral  and  physical  and  social  corruption  of  renascent  Italy, 
abjection  from  nervous  defiance  into  Proof  enough  of  this  has  already  been 
prostrate  fear  which  seems  to  pant  and  adduced  to  make  any  protestation  or  ap- 
btuster  and  quail  and  subside  in  the  peal  against  such  an  estimate  as  prepos- 
natural  cadence  of  these  lines  would  lerous  in  its  superfluity  as  the  miscon- 
sufhce  to  prove  the  greatness  of  the  ception  just  mentioned  is  preposterous 
artist  who  could  express  it  with  such  in  its  perversity.  The  great  if  not  in- 
terrible  perfection  :  but  when  we  com-  comparable  power  displayed  in  Web- 
pare  it,  by  collation  of  the  two  scenes,  ster's  delineation  of  such  criminals  as 
with  the  deep  simplicity  of  tenderness,  Flamineo  and  Bosola — Bonapartes  in 
the  childlike  accuracy  of  innocent  emo-  the  bud,  Napoleons  in  a  nutshell, 
tion,  in  the  passage  previously  cited,  it  Caesars  who  have  missed  their  Rubicon 
seems  to  me  that  we  mast  admit,  as  an  and  collapse  into  the  likeness  of  a  Cati- 
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line— is  a  sign  rather  of  his  noble  English  put  into  the  mouth  of  Flamineo  such 
loathing  for  the  traditions  associated  magniScent  lyric  poetry  as  seems  to  fall 
with  such  names  as  Caesar  and  Medici  naturally,  however  suddenly  and 
and  Borgia,  Catiline  and  Iscariot  and  strangely,  from  the  bitter  and  blood- 
Napoleon,  than  of  any  sympathetic  in-  thirsty  tongue  of  Bosola.  To  him,  as 
terest^in  such  incarnations  of  historic  to  the  baffled  and  incoherent  rufhan 
crime.  Flamineo  especially,  the  ardent  Komelio  in  the  contemporary  play  of 
pimp,  the  enthusiastic  pandar,  who  pros-  The  Devirs  Law-case,  his  creator  has 
titutes  his  sister  and  assassinates  his  assigned  the  utterance  of  such  verse  as 
brother  with  such  earnest  and  single-  can  only  be  compared  to  that  uttered  by 
hearted  devotion  to  his  own  straightfor-  Cornelia  over  the  body  of  her  murdered 
ward  self-interest,  has  in  him  a  sublime  son  in  the  tragedy  to  which  I  have  just 
fervor  of  rascality  which  recalls  rather  given  so  feeble  and  inadequate  a  word 
the  man  of  Bnimaire  and  of  Waterloo  of  tribute.  In  his  command  and  in  his 
than  the  man  of  December  and  of  use  of  the  metre  first  made  fashionable 
Sedan.  He  has  something  too  of  Na-  by  the  graceful  improvisations  of 
poleon's  ruffianly  good-hnroor  —  the  Greene,  Webster  seems  to  me  as  orig- 
frankness  of  a  thieves'  kitchen  or  an  inal  and  as  peculiar  as  in  his  grasp  and 
imperial  court,  when  the  last  thin  figleaf  manipulation  of  character  and  event, 
of  pretence  has  been  plucked  off  and  All  other  poets,  Shakespeare  no  less 
crumpled  up  and  flung  away.  We  can  than  Bamfield  and  Milton  no  less  than 
imagine  him  pinching  his  favorites  by  Wither,  have  used  this  lyiic  instrument 
the  ear  and  dictating  memorials  of  men-  for  none  but  gentle  or  gracious  ends  : 
dacLty  with  the  self-possession  of  a  self-  Webster  has  breathed  into  it  the  power 
made  monarch.  As  it  is,  wc  see  him  to  express  a  aublimer  and  a  profounder 
only  in  the  stage  of  parasite  and  pimp  tone  of  emotion  ;  he  has  given  it  the 
— more  like  the  hired  husband  of  a  cast-  cadence  and  the  color  of  tragedy  ;  he 
off  Creole  than  the  resplendent  rogue  has  touched  and  transfigured  its  note  of 
who  fascinated  even  history  for  a  time  meditative  music  into  a  chord  of  pas- 
by  the  clamor  and  glitter  of  his  triumphs,  sionate  austerity  and  prophetic  awe. 
But  the  fellow  is  unmistakably  an  em-  This  was  the  key  in  which  all  previous 
peror  in  the  egg — so  dauntless  and  poets  had  played  upon  the  metre  which 
frontless  in  the  very  abjection  of  his  vil-  Webster  was  to  put  to  so  deeply  differ- 
lainy  that  we  feel  him  to  have  been  de-  ent  an  use. 
frauded  by  mischance  of  the  only  two  Walking  In  a  vaUey  greene, 
destinations  appropriate  for  the  close  of  Spred  with  Flora  summer  queene  : 
his  career — a  gibbet  or  a  throne.  where  shee  heaping  all  hir  graces. 

Thi.  ™p.,i.l  qualit,  of  ultimate  pep  »'^"''  "'^j^fS^Tt^.  rf.  .iW 

fection  m  egotism  and  crownmg  com- 
placency   in    crime    is    wanting    to    his  Nights  were  short,  and  dues  were  long  ; 
brother  in   atrocity,  the  most  notable  glossomson  the  Hauthoms hung: 

■„   .        ,      r-  -L       .  t  \iT  -L  Philomele  (Nieht-Musiques  Kini;) 

villam  who  figures  on  the  stage  of  Web-  Tolde  the  wmmingof  the  spring. 

ster's  latest  masterpiece.    Bosola  is  not  (Grotari's  Bamfiild  [1876],  p.  97.) 

quite  a  possible  Bonaparte — he  is  not  „       j     ,  ,    ,    ^    ^     „ 

.v»  o.  a  level  .ith  the  blood,  hirelings  S,;.  tZS' ^.ft  .."Sii  M„, 

who  execute  the  orders  of  tyranny  and  spied  3  blossom  passing  fair 

treason  with  the  perfunctory  atrocity  of  Playing  in  the  wanton  air, 

Anicetus   or   Saint- Amaud.     There  is  (.Lovit  Labor's  Lost,  kz\.\Y.%^.>C\\..) 

not,  or  I  am  much  mistaken,  a  touch  (.f  ^^^  now  let  us  hear  Webster, 
imaginative  poetry  in  the  part  of  Flami- 

neo  :  hU  passion,  excitable  on  occasion  '^\l^Z^:^^t^l\^,'^^l,,,,  ,,,ni. 

and  vehement  enough,  is  as  prosaic  in  c^n  ^^^  „„,  uame.  aloud. 

its  homely  and  cynical  eloquence  as  the  And  bid  her  quickly  don  her  shrowd : 

most  fervent  emotions  of  a  Napoleon  or  Much  you  had  of  Land  and  tent, 

an  lago  when  warmed  or  goaded  into  Yout  length  in  clay;s  now  competent. 

1        .?  fp.      „        •_  „  u  .»._  ._.!..  A  long  war  distutbd  your  miode,   , 

elocution.     The  one  is  a  human  snake.  n„^  5„„,  p^,f„j  p„j; ,,  ^1^,.^; 

the  other  is   a  human  wolt.     Webster  Of  what  is 't,  f oolcs  make  such  vaine  kecpiog  7 

could    not   with    equal  propriety   have  Sin  their  conception,  their  birth,  weeping ; 
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Their  life,  a  geDerall  mist  of  error,  from  it.     But  to  him  too  Webster  has 

Their  deoib  a  h>deou»  9tomi=  of  terror.  given  the  fitful  force  of  fancy  or  inspi- 

Strew  your  haire  with  powdert  sweew :  "  ..  l-  u   c    j  ■         ■  1. 

D'oa  cleane  linnen.  baih[e]  your  feele,  "tion  whlch  finds   expression    in    such 

And  (the  louk  teend  more  to  checke)  sudden    snatches   of    funereal  verse   as 

A  crucifixe  let  blesae  yournecke  :  this  ; 

'Tis  now  full  tide  'eweene  nighc  and  day,  „        , 

Bad  your  groane.  and  come  away.  P""  *="  =«"  any  monument  say 

(Thi   Tmgidy   of  the   Duttkail   of    Malfy :  „,^''"^J^^  these  bon«  tdl  the  last  day, 

ift!.i  -  aiff   K   V  1 1  When  Time,  »wi(t  both  of  foot  and  feather, 

The  toll  of  the  funereal  rhythm,  the  ^^fl  Z'L^rorTf^!  ""* '""" 
heavy  chime  of  the  solemn  and  simple  No  lamp  nor  uper,  day  and  nigfac, 
verse,    the    moumftil   menace   and    the  To  give  my  charnel  chargeable  light? 
brooding  presage  of  its  note,  are  but  the  '  ^'l'"  '■^'"  "''«  q""niity  of  pound, 
covering,   as  it  were,  or  the  outer  ex-  ^"'^  "  '"*  ""'  '^^^  ^  *'"'"  ^'  f*"""*- 
pression,  of  the  tragic  significance  which        The  villainous  laxity  of  versification 
deepens  and  quickens  and  kindles  to  its  which  deforms  the  grim  and   sardonic 
close,     j^schylus  and  Dante  have  never  beauty  of  these  occasionally  rough  and 
excelled,   nor  perhaps  have   Sophocles  halting  lines   is   perceptible   here    and 
and  Shakespeare  ever  equalled  in  im-  there  in    TA^  Duchess  of  Malfy,    but 
pressioD  of  terrible  eSect,  the  fancy  of  comes  to  its  head  in  The  Devil's  Law 
bidding  a  live  woman  array  herself  in  case.     It  cannot,  I  fear,  be  denied  that 
the  raiment  of  the  grave,  and  do  for  her  Webster  was    the    first   to    relax    those 
own  living  body  the  offices  done  for  a  natural  bonds  of  noble  metre   "  whose 
corpse  by  the  ministers  attendant  on  the  service  is  perfect  freedom" — as  Shake- 
dead,  speare  found  it,  and  combined  with  per- 

The  murderous  humorist  whose  cyni-  feet  loyalty  to  its  law  the  most  perfect 
cal  inspiration  gives  life  to  these  deadly  liberty  of  living  and  sublime  and  spon- 
lines  is  at  first  sight  a  less  plausible,  but  taneous  and  accurate  expression.  I  can 
on  second  thoughts  may  perhaps  seem  only  conjecture  that  this  greatest  of 
no  less  possible  a  character  than  Fla-  the  Shakespearean  a  was  misguided  out 
mineo.  Pure  and  simple  ambition  of  the  of  his  natural  line  of  writing  as  exem- 
Napoleonic  order  is  the  motive  which  plified  and  perfected  in  the  tragedy  of 
impels  into  infamy  the  aspiring  parasite  Yittoria,  and  lured  into  this  cross  and 
of  Brachiano  :  a  savage  melancholy  in-  crooked  by  way  of  immetrical  experi- 
flames  the  bafHed  greed  of  Bosola  to  a  ment,  by  the  temptation  of  some  theory 
pilch  of  wickedncfft  not  unqualified  by  or  crotchet  on  the  score  of  what  is  now 
relenting  touches  of  profitless  remorse,  called  naturalism  or  realism  ;  which,  if 
which  come  always  either  too  early  or  there  were  any  real  or  natural  weight  in 
too  late  to  bear  any  serviceable  fruit  of  the  reasoning  that  seeks  to  support  it, 
compassion  or  redemption.  There  is  would  of  course  do  away,  and  of  course 
no  deeper  or  more  Shakespearean  stroke  ought  to  do  away,  with  dramatic  poetry 
of  tragic  humor  in  all  Webster's  writ-  altogether  :  for  if  it  is  certain  that  real 
in gs  than  that  conveyed  in  the  scornful  persons  do  not  actually  converse  in  good 
and  acute  reply — almost  loo  acute  per-  metre,  it  is  happily  no  less  certain  that 
haps  for  the  character — of  Bosola' s  re-  they  do  not  actually  converse  in  bad 
morseless  patron  to  the  remonstrance  or  metre.  In  the  hands  of  so  great  a  tragic 
appeal  of  his  instrument  against  the  in-  poet  as  Webster  a  peculiar  and  impres- 
sattable  excess  and  persistence  of  his  sive  effect  may  now  and  then  be  pro- 
cruelty  ;  "Thy  pity  is  nothing  akin  to  duced  by  this  anomalous  and  illegitimate 
thee."  He  has  more  in  common  with  way  of  writing ;  it  certainly  suits  well 
Romelio  in  The  Devils  Law-case,  an  as-  with  the  thoughtful  and  fantastic  tnicu- 
sassin  who  misses  his  aim  and  flounders  lence  of  Bosola's  reflections  on  death 
into  penitence  much  as  that  discomfort-  and  dissolution  and  decay — his  "talk 
able  drama  misses  its  point  and  stumbles  fit  for  a  charnel,"  which  halts  and  hovers 
into  vacuity  :  and  whose  unsatisfactory  between  things  hideous  and  things  sub- 
figure  loolcs  either  like  a  crude  and  no-  lime.  But  it  is  a  step  on  the  downward 
successful  study  for  that  of  Bosola,  or  a  way  that  leads  to  the  negation  or  the 
disproportioned  and  fmascnlated  cop;  confusion   of    all  distinctions  between 
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poetry  and  prose  ;  a  result  to  which  it  eis — and  these,  perhaps,  not  too  exact- 

vould  be  gnevous  to  think  that  the  ex-  ing  or  too  captious  readers  —  by  the 

ample  of  Shakespeare's  greatest  contem-  sndden   vehemence    of    transformation 

poraiy  should  in  any  way  appear  to  con-  which  in  the  great  preceding  act  seems 

duce.  to  fall  like  fire  from  heaven  upon   the 

The  doctrine  or  the  motive  of  chance  two  chief  criminals  who  figure  on  the 

(whichever  we  may  prefer  to  call  it)  is  stage  of  murder.     It  seems  rather  a 

seen  in  its  fullest  workings  and  felt  in  miraculous  retribution,  a  judicial  vio- 

its  furthest  bearings  by  the  student  of  lation   of  the  laws  of  nature,  than   a 

Webster's  masterpiece.     The  fifth  act  of  reasonably  credible  consequence  or  evo- 

TAe  Duchess  of  Malfy  has  been  assailed  lution  of  those  laws,  which  strikes  Fer- 

on  the  very  ground  which  it  should  have  dinand  with  madness  and  Bosola  with 

been  evident  to  a  thoughtful  and  ca-  repentance.     But  the  whole  atmosphere 

pable  reader  that  the  writer  must  have  in-  of  the  action  is  so  charged  with  thunder 

tended  to  take  up — on  the  ground  that  that  this  double  and  simultaneous  shock 

the  whole  upshot  of  the  story  is  domi-  of  moral  electricity  rather  thrills  us  with 

nated  by  sheer  chance,  arranged  by  mere  admiration  and  faith  than  chills  us  with 

error,  and  guided  by  pure  accideat.  No  repulsion  or  distrust.     The   passionate 

formal  scheme  or  religious  principle  of  intensity  and  moral  ardor   of  imagina- 

retribution  would  have  been  so  strangely  tion  which  we  feet  to  vibrate  and  pene- 

or  so  thoroughly  in  keeping  with  the  trate    through  -  every    turn    and  every 

whole  scheme  and  principle  of  the  trag-  phrase  of  the  dialogue  would  sufiice  to 

edy.     After   the  overwhelming  terrors  enforce  upon  our  belief  a  more  nearly 

and  the  overpowering  beauties  of  that  incredible  revolution  of  nature  or  revul- 

unique   and    marvellous    fourth  act  in  sion  of  the  soul. 

which  the  genius  of  this  poet  spreads  its  It  is  so  difBcuU  for  even  the  very 
fullest  and  its  darkest  wing  for  the  greatest  poets  to  give  any  vivid  force  of 
longest  and  the  strongest  of  its  flights,  living  interest  to  a  figure  of  passive  en- 
it  could  not  but  be  that  the  subsequent  durance  that  perhaps  the  only  instance 
action  and  passion  of  the  drama  should  of  perfect  triumph  over  this  difficulty  is 
appear  by  comparison  unimpressive  or  to  be  found  in  the  character  of  Desde- 
ineffectnal ;  but  all  the  effect  or  impres-  mono.  Shakespeare  alone  could  have 
sioD  possible  of  attainment  under  the  made  her  as  interesting  as  Imogen  or 
inevitable  burden  of  this  difficulty  is  Cordelia ;  though  these  have  so  much 
achieved  by  natural  and  simple  and  to  do  and  dare,  and  she  after  her  first 
straightforward  means.  If  Webster  has  appearance  has  simply  to  suffer  :  even 
not  made  the  part  of  Antonio  dramati-  Webster  could  not  give  such  individual 
cally  striking  and  attractive— as  he  prob-  vigor  of  characteristic  life  to  the  figure 
ably  found  it  impossible  to  do — be  has  of  his  martyr  as  to  the  figure  of  his 
at  least  bestowed  on  the  fugitive  and  criminal  heroine.  Her  courage  and 
uticonscioQS  widower  of  his  murdered  sweetness,  her  delicacy  and  sincerity, 
heroine  a  pensive  and  manly  grace  of  her  patience  and  her  passion,  are  painted 
deliberate  resignation  which  is  not  with-  with  equal  power  and  tenderness  of 
out  pathetic  as  well  as  poetical  effect,  touch  :  yet  she  hardly  stands  before  us 
In  the  beautiful  and  well-known  scene  as  distinct  from  others  of  her  half  an- 
where  the  echo  from  his  wife's  unknown  gelic  sisterhood  as  does  the  White  Devil 
and  new-made  grave  seems  to  respond  from  the  fellowship  of  her  comrades  in 
to  his  meditative  mockery  and  forewarn  perdition. 

him  of  his  impending  death,  Webster  But  it  is  only  with  Shakespeare  that 

has  given  such  reality  and  seriousness  to  Webster  can  ever  be  compared  in  any 

an  old  commonplace  of  contemporary  way  to  his  disadvantage  as  a  tragic  poet : 

fancy  or  previous  fashion  in  poetry  that  above  all  others  of  his  country  he  stands 

we  are  fain  to  forget  the  fantastic  side  indisputably    supreme.     The    place  of 

of  the  conception  and  see  only  the  tragic  Marlowe  indeed  is  higher   among  our 

aspect  of  its  meaning.     A  weightier  ob-  poets  by  right  of    his    primacy    as  a 

jection  than  any  which  can  be  brought  founder  and  a  pioneer  :  but  of  course 

against  the  conduct  of  the  play  might  his  work  has  not — as  of  course  it  could 

be  nggeated  to  the  minds  of  some  read-  not  have— that  plenitude  and  perfec- 
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tion  of  dramatic  power  in  construction  of  passion,  but  hardly  less  force   and 

and  dramatic  subtlety  in  detail  which  fervor,  less  weighty  and  sonorous  ardor 

the  tragedies  of  Webster  share  in   so  of  expression,  in  the  very  best  and  lofti- 

large  a  measure  with  the  tragedies   of  est  passages  of  Marston  :  but  his  geniua 

Shakespeare.     Marston,   the  poet  with  is  more  uncertain,  more  fitful  and  inter- 

whom  he  has  most  in  common,  might  mittent,  less  harmonious,  coherent,  and 

almost  be  said  to  stand  in  the  same  re-  trustworthy  than  Webster's.    And  Web- 

lation  to  Webster  as  Webster  to  Shake-  ster,  notwithstaDding  an  occasional  out- 

speare-     In  single  lines  and  phrases,  in  break  into  Aristophanic  license  of  mo- 

a  few  detached  passages  and  a  very  few  mentary  sarcasm  through  the  sardonic 

distinguishable  scenes,  he  is  worthy  to  lips  of  such  a  cynical  ruffian  as  Ferdi- 

be  compared  with  the  greater  poet ;  he  nand  or  Flamineo,  is  without  exception 

suddenly  rises  and  dilates  to  the  stature  the  cleanliest,  as  Marston  is  beyond  com- 

and   the    strength    of    a  model  whom  parison  the  coarsest  writer  of  his  time, 

usually    he    can    but    follow   afar  off.  In  this  as  in  other  matters  of  possible 

Marston,  as  a  tragic  poet,  is  not  quite  comparison   that   "vessel   of  deathless 

what  Webster  would  be  if  his  fame  de-  wrath,"  the  implacable  and  inconsolable 

pended  simply  on  such  scenes  as  those  poet  of  sympathy  half  maddened  into 

in  which  the  noble  mother  of  Vittoria  rage  and  aspiration  goaded  backwards  to 

breaks  off  her  daughter's  first  interview  despair, — it  should  be  needless  to  add 

with  Brachiano — spares,  and  commends  the  name  of  Cyril  Toumeur — stands  mid- 

to  God's  forgiveness,  the  son  who  has  way  between  these  two  more  conspicu- 

murdered  his  brother  before  her  eyes —  ous  figures  of  their   age.     But  neither 

and  lastly  appears'"  in  several  forms  of  the  father  and  master  of  poetic  pessi- 

distraction,"  "  grown  a  very  old  worn-  mists,  the  splendid  and  sombre  creator  of 

an    in   two  hours,"    and  singing  that  Vindice  and  his  victims,  nor  any  other 

most   pathetic    and    imaginative   of   all  third  whom  our  admiration  may  discern 

funereal    invocations    which    the   finest  among  all  the  greatest  of  their  fellows, 

critic  of  all  time  so  justly  and  so  deli-  can  be  compared  with  Webster  on  terms 

cately  compared  to  the  watery  dirge  of  more  nearly  equal  than  those  on  which 

Ariel.     There  is  less  refinement,   less  Welwter  stands  in  relation  to  the  sover- 

exaltation  and  perfection  of  feeling,  less  eign  of  them  all. — Nineteenth  Century. 
tenderness  of  emotion  and  less  nobility 
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Those  who,  like  the  present  writer,  tion  of  Michelet  without  the  History  of 

subscribed  to  M.  Lemerre's  issue  of  the  Frame.     Indeed,    our    case    is    even 

"complete  works"   of  Agrippa  d'Au-  harder,  for  there  are  but  two  previous 

bign6  *  mainly  in  the  hope  of  obtaining  editions  of    the  Histoirt    Universelle — 

a  copy  of  the  Histoire  Universelle,  con-  both  published  during  the  author's  Ufe- 

venient  in  form  and  perfect  in  print  and  time — both  rare,   and  therefore  costly, 

paper,   must  lament  the  causes  which  The  diligence  of  the  French  in  publish- 

have  prevented  the  completion  of  the  ing  and  republishing  letters,  memoirs, 

edition,  and  left  the  purchasers  of   it  and  all  other  documents  throwing  light 

without  the  work  on  which  Aubign^'s  upon  the  past  of  their  country,  has  been 

main  claim  to  fame  as  an  author  must  so  commendable,  that  the  neglect  with 

depend.  which  the  most  vivid  contemporary  his- 

The"  complete  edition"  of  Aubign^'s  tory  of  a  most  interesting  period  has 

works  can  only  be  compared  to  a  com-  been  treated  is  not  a  little  remarkable, 
plete  edition  of  Macaulay  without  the        It  is  easy  to  account  for  the  scanty 

History  of  England,  or  a  complete  edi-  attention  which  Aubign^  received  from 
his  immediate  successors  and  from  the 


*  Pari! :  AlphoDie  Lemene.  authors  of  the  next  century.     Although 
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Cardinal  du  Perron  recommended  him  into  fashion  :  Aubign^  shared  in  their 
to  Heniy  IV.  as  peculiarly  fitted  hy  revived  popularity.  St.  Beuve  has 
knowledge  and  ability  to  wtite  the  his-  praised  him  with  his  usual  felicitous  and 
tory  of ,  the  King's  time  and  exploits;  sympathetic  discrimination;  Michelet, 
although  even  Jesuits  bear  witness  to  H.  Martin,  and  other  historians  ate  in- 
the  impartiality  of  his  narrative,  al-  debted  to  him  for  some  of  their  most 
though  he  abstains,  on  principle,  from  picturesque  pages,  and  yet  his  great 
«U  censure  and  criticism,  and,  leaving  book  has  not  been  made  easily  accessi- 
facts  to  speak  for  themselves,  relates  the  ble :  this  must  be  my  excuse  for  attempt- 
massacre  of  St.  Bartholomew  without  ing  to  introduce  those  readers  who 
comment ;  yet  the  Catholics  did  their  may  not  be  already  acquainted  with 
utmost  to  discredit  and  suppress  his  them  to  "  the  Universal  Htstory"  and  its 
book.     It  is  no  doubt  true  that  the  bare  author. 

facts  were  sufficiently  unpalatable,  but  Aubigne  is  in  himself  a  most  instruc- 
it  must  also  be  allowed  that  Aubign^  tire  study.  Really  to  understand  him 
shows  great  art  in  enlisting  the  sym-  would  be,  I  should  think,  to  have  made 
pathies  of  his  reader  for  the  party  to  considerable  progress  toward  under- 
which  he  belonged.  To  Mary  de'  standing  the  strength  and  the  weakness, 
Medici  and  her  favorites,  his  praise  of  the  virtues  and  the  vices — or,  if  vices  be 
the  great  qualities  and  patriotic  projects  too  strong  an  expression,  the  foibles — of 
of  Henry  IV.  was  at  least  as  distasteful  the  party  to  which  he  belonged.  In  him 
as  the  freedom  with  which  he  exposed  were  combined  the  susceptible  pride  of 
the  King's  faults  and  weaknesses.  The  a  provincial  noble,  the  restless  impa- 
less  stubborn  Huguenots  felt  the  re-  tience  of  a  soldier  delighting  in  partisan 
proach  of  a  more  consistent  integrity  ;  warfare,  the  impracticable  dispuiatious- 
the  stricter  sectaries  were  scandalized  ness  of  a  Calvinist  theologian,  the  irri- 
by  the  license  of  his  satire  and  by  an  tability  of  a  faithful  servant  who  imagines 
irrepressible  impatience  of  restraint,  as  that  his  neglected  services  confer  the 
conspicuous  in  his  writings  as  in  his  privilege  of  unlimited  gtumbhng,  the 
life.  Even  the  flatterers  of  Madame  de  savage  license  of  a  party  pamphleteer. 
Maialenon  could  not  have  praised  her  No  writer  leaves  on  his  readers  a 
grandfather  in  terms  free  from  the  sus-  more  vivid  impression  of  his  personality, 
picion  of  satire  on  the  elaborate  virtues  He  loves,  indeed,  to  present  himself  to 
and  painful  propriety  of  that  queen  us  under  the  roost  various  disguises ; 
among  prudes  and  converted  rakes  ;  but  they  are  too  flimsy  to  conceal  feat- 
while  Frenchmen,  accustomed  to  the  ures  so  well  marked.  In  the  scholar, 
canons  of  taste  and  composition  which  soldier,  diplomatist,  theologian,  publi- 
were  accepted  in  the  seventeenth  and  cist,  conspirator,  lover,  libertine,  or  pu- 
eighteenth  centuries,  were  scarcely  less  ritan,  we  recogniee  the  same  restless  im- 
oEFended  by  the  merits  than  by  the  petuosity,  unhesitating  seU- confidence, 
faults  of  a  style,  forcible  indeed  and  passionate  punctiliousness,  irrepressible 
picturesque,  but  frequently  obscure  and  love  of  argument  and  outspoken  criti- 
overcharged  with  metaphors  which,  cism,  the  same  shrewd  and  humorous 
often  when  happiest,  are  not  such  as  cunning.  When  old,  he  dwells  with 
classic  taste  would  approve.  His  latest  garrulous  and  complacent  vanity  on  the 
editor  *  compares  Shakespeare  and  escapades  and  braggadocio  of  his  youth  ; 
Aubign^  as  kindred  geniuses — a  bold  when  young,  steeped  in  the  gayelies  and 
hyperbole— but  he  is  no  doubt  right  debauchery  of  the  Court  of  the  Valois, 
when  he  adds  that  the  same  reasons  he  can  think  and  speak — if  we  may  be- 
which  made  Voltaire  believe  that  he  lieve  his  own  evidence — with  the  gravity 
could  contemptuously  patronize  "Bill  and  the  wisdom  of  apillar  of  the  Hugue- 
Shakespeare, "  rendered  him  incapable  not  Church.  At  all  times  and  under  all 
of  appreciating  the  Huguenot  historian,  circumstances  Aubign6  is  still  Cato's 
But  the  Romantic  school  brought  the  typical  Gaul,  intent  on  warlike  exploit 
French  writers  of  the  sixteenth  century  and  eloquent  speech. 

Theodore    Agrippa    d'Aubign^    was 

•  RwMune,  Aiudt turTh.  Agrippa <r Aubi^ni,  bo™  in  'he  middle  of  the  sixteenth  cen- 

p.  381.  tury   near    Pons    in    Saiatonge.      Hia 
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father,   Jean  d'Aubign€,  was  a  gentle-  theconclusion  of  the  peace  which  he  had 

man  of  middling  family  and  fortune ;  helped  to  negotiate,  bidding  his  son  be 

but  of  consideration  among  the  Frotes-  faithful  to  his  religion  and  to  remember 

tants,  since  we  find  him  in  1562  second  bow,  when  showing  bim  the  heads  of 

in  command  at  Orleans,  and  in   1563  the  men  who  had  conspired  to  drive  the 

one  of  the  four  chiefs  sent  to  negotiate  Guises   from   Court,    rotting,   but  still 

with  the  Queen  mother.  recognizable,  on  the  gibbet  at  Amboise, 

Besides  being  a  brave  soldier,  Jean  he  had  charged  bim,   on  pain  of  his 

d'Aubign^  was  a  man  of  culture  more  curse,   not  to  spare  his  own  head  in 

than  ordinary,  even  at  a  time  when  the  avenging  those  sacred  relics, 

humane  studies  were  among  the  fashion-  In  1567  Aubign^  had  returned  from 

able  pursuits  of  a  gentleman.     Even  the  his  studies  at  Geneva  and  Lyons  to  the 

frivolous  Henry  IV,  varied  his  more  in-  house  of  his  guardian  in  Saintonge.    So 

nocent  amusements  of  stealing  pet  dogs,  eager  was  he  to  join  the  Protestant  army 

dressing  his  wife's  hair,  and  starching  that  his  guardian,  thinking  him  still  too 

her  ruSs,  by  studying  Latin  grammar  young  for  a  soldier's  life,  kept  him  shut 

and  taking  part  in  the  discussion  of  lit-  up  like  a  prisoner.     But  when  the  next 

erary  questions,  in  which  he  showed  a  campaign  began  his  impatience  could  no 

just  and  cultivated  taste.     AubignS's  longer  be  restrained,  and  he  determined 

mother  was  also  a  woman  of  learning,  to  make  his  escape, 

and,  although  he  tells  his  daughters  that  A  party  of  his  friends,  on  their  way  to 

he  did  not  approve  of  such  pursuits  for  the  meeting-place  of  the  Huguenots,  let 

ladies,   unless  their   rank  raised   them  him  know,  by  firing  a  shot,  that  they 

above  all  care  for  household  duties,  he  were  passing  the  house.     It  was  night, 

records  with  pride  that  he  possessed  a  and  Aubign6's  guardian,  to  prevent  bis 

Greek  edition  of  St.  Basil,  enriched  by  escape,  took  possession  of  his  clothes 

her  annotations.  each   evening,    but   "the  prisoner  let 

Unfortunately,  this  learned  lady  died  himself  down  from  the  window  by  his 
in  giving  him  birth,  and  the  impatience  sheets,  climbed  two  walls,  nearly  falling 
of  a  step-mother  caused  little  Agrlppa  into  a  well  while  getting  over  the  last, 
to  be  educated  away  from  home,  though  and  overtook  the  troop,  who  were  not  a 
not  without  parental  supervision  and  en-  little  astonished  to  see  a  white  figure 
couragement.  The  rod,  he  tells  us,  was  running  after  them,  shouting  and  weep- 
not  spared;  but,  if  the  tree  is  to  be  log  with  the  pain  of  his  ble^ing  feet." 
judged  by  its  frnits,  we  must  applaud  Such  was  the  characteristic  beginning 
the  system  of  his  tutors.  In  his  sixth  of  Aubign^'s  military  life,  and  of  an  in- 
year  he  could  read  French,  Hebrew,  terminable  series  of  single  combats, 
Greek,  and  Latin  ;  when  he  was  seven  skirmishes,  surprises,  escalades,  reckless 
and  a  half  he  translated  the  Crilo,  on  bravadoes'  and  hairbreadth  escapes  with 
his  father's  promise  that  the  work  which  he  tries  the  patience  and  the  faith 
should  be  printed  with  a  portrait  of  the  of  his  reader. 

author.     When    he    was    thirteen    he  He  fought  at  Jamac,  but  was  absent 

could  read  and  explain  Hebrew  without  from  Mootcontour,  occupied,  he  assures 

points,   translate  Latin  and   Greek  at  ns,  in  more  dangerous  service,  and  the 

sight,  compose  Latin  verses  more  quick-  peace  of  St.  Geimains  (1570)  found  him 

ly  than  a  diligent  pen  could  copy  them,  a  cornel,  but  prostrate  with  fever,  and 
and   had  attended  public  lectures   on  .  confessing.  In  an  agony  of  repentance. 

Philosophy  and  Mathematics  at  Orleans  such  atrocities  committed  by  his  men  as 

for  two  years  ;  he  was  sent  to  complete  made  the  hair  of  those  who  heard  him 

his  education  at  Geneva,  but  a  failure  stand  on  end,  for,  as  the  saying  went, 

"  to  explain  some  dialects  in   Pindar"  the  Huguenots  began  the  war  like  angels, 

having  caused  him  to  be  sent  back  to  continued  it  like  men,  but  ended  like 

school,  he  fell  out  of  conceit  with  his  devils  incarnate. 

studies,  and  would  have  abandoned  them  Engaged  in  enlisting  a  company  for 
but  for  certain  "  stirrings  of  love"  In-  the  campaign  which  Coligni  projected 
spired  by  the  learned  Loyse  Sarrasin,  in  against  the  Spaniards,  he  was  in  Paris 
the  house  of  whose  father  be  lodged,  shortly  before  the  massacre  of  St.  Bar- 
Jean  d'Aubign£  died  in  1563,  soon  after  tholomew,  but  was  obliged  to  fly  in  con- 
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sequence  of  a  duel,  and  so  escaped  the  natural  horror    Inspired   by  the    most 

fatal  24th  of  Aiigust.  bloody  act  of  treachery  ever  perpetrated 

Two  years  later  Aubign^  became  the  by  a  government  on  loyal  subjects,  the 

attendant,  the  councillor,  and  the  friend  friendly  and   even    familiar    terms  on 

of  Henry  of  Navarre,  certainly  a  most  which  he  and  other  Huguenots  thought 

candid  friend,  an  importunate  and  opin-  it  no  shame  to  live  wilh  the  murderers  is 

ionated  councillor,  and  a  servant  by  no  the  more  remarkable.     Aubign^  boasts 

means  anxious  to  see  a  hero  in  his  mas-  of  the  favor  with  which  the  Duke  of 

ter.     He  entered  his  service  as  equerry-  Guise  regarded  him — a  favor  first  earned 

when  Henry  was  detained  a  prisoner  in  by  his  valor  in  the  campaign  against  the 

all  but  name  at  the  French  Court.     For  German  allies  of  the  French  Protestants, 

more  than  two  years  he  had  an  oppor-  maintained  and  increased  by  his  skill  in 

tunity  of  closely  studying  men  and  man-  ministering  to  the  pleasures  of  the  Duke 

ners  among  the  courtiers  of  Henry  III.  and  of  the  King  of  Navarre.     He  acted 

and  Catherine  de'   Medici.     When  he  as  the  master  of  their  revels,  invented 

came  to  the  Louvre  Charles  IX.  lay  on  ballets  and  masques,  royitered   in  the 

his  death- bed.  If  not — as  he  somewhere  streets  at  midnight  "flown  with  inso- 

claims  to  have  been — an  eye-witness  of  lence  and  wine,"  charging  the   watch, 

the  death  of  that  miserable  prince,  he  at  storming  houses,  and  excelling  in  turbu- 

any   rate  heard  from   those  who  were  lent  license  the  most  noted  nifders  of 

present  the  details  of  his  agony  and  re-  the  day. 

penlance,  of  the  blood  streaming  from  Aubign^  suggests  in  his  History  that 

the  pores  of  his  skin,  which  he  imagined  his  dissipations  were  but    the    means 

to  be  that  of  the  victims  of  his  treach-  whereby  he  sought  to  win  the  favor  of 

ery,  of  his  horror  at  the  sight  of  the  the  Guises  and  of  the  King,   and  to 

mother  who  had  bred  and  prepared  him  escape  the    suspicions    of    the   Queen 

for  crime.  Mother,  so  as  to  remain  with  his  master. 

If  these  stories,  and  those  which  he  and  when  the  time  was  ripe  to  determine 

relates  on  the  authority  of  Henry  IV.,  him  by  his  advice,  and  to  enable  him 

and    of  others  who   were    present,  of  by  bis  assistance  to  escape  from  a  dis- 

the  ghostly  uproar,  shrieks  and  groans  honorable  captivity.    This  may  be  true  ; 

which,  a  week  after  the  massacre,  re-  yet  it  is  evident  that  the  life  he  led  was 

echoed  round  the  Tuileries,  and  of  the  not  distasteful ;  it  fell  in  with  his  love 

appearanceof  the  Cardinal  of  Lorraine  to  of  adventure,  vanity,  and  ostentation. 

Catherine  de'  Medici  at  the  moment  of  The  Court  of  the  Valois  was  such  a  hot- 

his  death,*  are  to  be  attributed  to  the  bed  of  the  finest  flowers  of  vice,  so  rich 
in  ihe  most  various  elements  of  corrup- 


"  The  story  is  well  worthy  of  the  Mtintioa  don,  that,  as  Jeanne  d' Albert  wrote  to 

Ai™";^r^.r~°""s.k!;.?hi;'''5  •";  "?■''  "«■»,'<'<'>%'""«»" "»." 

as  follows:— "The  fiueen  had  gone  to  bed  only  be   escaped    by   the   very  special 

earlier  than  U9u»l.     Among  other  persons  of  grace    of     God.       If    Aubign£    passed 

note,  the  King  of  Navarre,  the  Archbishop  of  through  Buch  scsnes  of  dissipation  and 

Lyons,   the  ladies  of  Relz,   Lignerolles,   and  j-jot  ^jth  his  faith   unimpaired,  if  Still  in 

?":"Te^d"th:"ai:\ro?d\rHenrfof  his  heart  he  cherished  thecause  to  which 

Navarre)  coofirmed.     Suddenly,  as  she  wai  he  had  promised  his  father  to  devote  his 

about  to  say  '  good-night.'  she  sat  up  wilh  a  life,  this  was  due  partly  to  the  manli- 

start,  pressed  her  hands  before  her  (ace,  and,  qcss  and  complacent  obstitiacy  peculiar 

brtr.Sf.h.'tff'raS.riL'  <?  l-™.   panly  .«   qualUie.   which  b. 

Standing  and  holdiQgouc  his  hand  to  her.  Sev-  «hared   With   his    contemporaries.      The 

eral  times  she  exclaimed,  '  Mj  Lord  Cardinal,  greater   simplicity  of    men's    characters 

I  haTe  nothing  to  do  with  you  ! '  The  King  of  often  led  them  to  act  in  a  manner  which 

Navarre  at  once  sent  a  gen  lie  man  to  the  Car-  appears  inconsistent  to  our  age  of  intro- 

dinal's  iodglnes.  who  brought  back  word  that  '^'^  .-  j        ic         1     ■       *n.i.         (1 

he  bad  dieS  that  very  moin^nL"    Henry'shair  spcction    and    self -analysis.      They    fol- 

woald  stand  on  end,  Anblgne  assures  us,  when  lowed  their  passions  and  impulses  like 

he  told  this  story.     If,  as  he  goes  on  to  sug-  

SsEt,  the  Cardinal  was  carried  away  by  the  where   be  lodged" — it  is  for  Mr.  Gumey  to 

evil — for  he  says,  "  something  more  violent  explain  how,  or  by  what  courtesy  of  his  captor. 

than  the  wind  lore  down  and  whirled  off  into  be  had  time  to  pay  a  passing  call  on  the  Queen 

the  air  lattices  and  window-bars  of  the  house  Mother. 
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children,  like  children  the7  were  sorry  heritage  not  altogether  ill-deserved  by  a 
when  they  had  done  what  was  wrong,  traditional  gravity  and  simplicity  of  life- 
and  then  thought  no  more  about  it,  or,  Hence  came  the  ChStillons,  the  La 
if  they  did,  were  only  inspired  by  the  Noues,  Duplessis  Momais — or  names  of 
thought  to  greater  devotion  and  fervor,  more  doubtful  renown,  the  de  Thoua 
We,  on  the  other  band,  are  nothing  if  and  Jeannins,  the  Montlucs  and  Vitris 
not  consistent — our  immorality  must  be  — men  of  earnest  faith  and  untamiahed 
justified  by  our  scepticism.  honor,  just  and  enhghteoed  statesmen 

It  may  perhaps  be  objected  to  thii,  and  magistrates,  soldiers  as  incapable  of 
that  so  far  from  any  healthier  simplicity  pity  as  of  fear,  but  fanatics  of  the  sword 
in  evil  as  in  good  being  the  characteris-  and  of  military  honor.  It  was  his  edu- 
tic  of  French  society  in  the  sixteenth  cation  at  the  little  Court  of  Nerac  or 
century,  no  richer  field  was  ever  offered  Pau,  surrounded  by  the  preachers  and 
to  the  researches  of  the  student  of  rooi-  martyrs  of  Calvinism,  his  childhood 
bid  human  nature.  But  I  do  not  mean  spent  on  the  mountains  of  Beam,  chas- 
that  we  are  more  diseased  than  men  ing  the  chamois  or  the  bear  among  a 
were  then,  so  much  as  that  we  are  more  population  of  hunters  and  shepherds, 
conscious  of  our  ailments,  more  inter-  which  steeled  the  character  of  Henry 
ested  in  them,  and  therefore  less  able  to  IV.,  and  enabled  him  to  pass,  if  not 
cast  them  off.  Montaigne  is  the  prince  untainted,  yet  with  unimpaired  vigor 
of  sceptics.  Himself,  his  likes,  dislikes,  through  the  ordeal  of  his  later  debauch- 
thoughts,    and    feelings,   the    text    on    eries. 

which  he  so  charmingly  discourses.  He  So,  too,  Aubigu^  never  wholly  forgot 
is  ever  self-conscious,  his  character  is  the  impressions  of  his  childhood  and  the 
far  more  complex,  his  moral  scepticism  training  of  Orleans  and  Geneva  ;  and  in 
the  result  of  a  riper  culture,  yet  his  sub-  his  case  these  influences  were  constantly 
jectivity — if  the  odious  word  may  be  renewed  and  enforced  by  a  vein  of  re- 
permitted— is  far  less  morbid  than  that  ligious  enthusiasm  and  faith  wholly 
of  some  exemplary  "  Bostonian  Miss"  wanting  in  his  master, 
in  an  American  novel.  He  takes  him-  For  nearly  four  years  Henry  of  Bout- 
self  more  naturally,  accepts  the  obvious  bon  had  been  detained  at  the  French 
motives  of  conduct,  docs  not  dissect  Court.  The  Duke  of  Alenfon,  the  least 
and  pry  behind  them.  But  this  is  not  favored  of  Catherine's  sons,  resenting 
all ;  one  reason  why  French  history  the  neglect  of  his  mother,  bating  bis 
during  this  period  is  so  attractive  a  brother  and  hated  by  him,  had  fled  from 
study,  is  that  side  by  side  with  the  ex-  Court,  and,  eager  to  show  that  he  could 
amples  of  curious  perversity  produced  be  dangerous,  had  placed  himself  at  the 
by  the  corruption  of  a  society  without  head  of  the  Huguenots,  and  of  their 
faith  or  ideal,  we  find  those  manlier  allies  among  the  moderate  Catholics. 
vices  and  virtues  which  are  the  charac  This  usurpation  of  a  position  which 
teristics  of  a  young  and  vigorous  people,  ought  to  have  been  his  was  all  the  more 
and  which  are  apt  to  be  dwarfed  or  hid-  intolerable  to  Henry  of  Bourbon,  from 
den  in  times  less  stirring,  less  agitated  the  fact  that  the  abilities  and  the  char- 
by  Ihe  currents  of  conflicting  creeds.  If  acter  of  Alenfon  were  alike  contcmp- 
the  over-ripe  culture  and  the  reflned  de-  tible,  and  though  he  aSected  the  rough 
pravity  of  the  Italian  Renaissance  had  exterior  and  frankness  of  a  soldier  as  a 
united  with  the  coarse  materialism,  contrast  to  the  shameless  effeminacy  of 
thinly  veneered  with  spurious  chivalry,  his  brother,  he  was  not  less  false,  or  less 
of  the  fifteenth  century,  to  produce  such  corrupt.  "If  all  treachery  were  ban- 
characters  as  those  of  the  last  Princes  of  ished  from  earth,"  said  his  sister  Mar- 
ihe  House  of  Valois  and  their  favorites,  garet,  "  he  had  enough  to  re-stock  the 
manlier  qualities  were    still  preserved    world." 

and  fostered  in  the  camps,  in  the  house-  But  fear  as  well  as  ambition  urged  the 
holds,  or  rather  courts,  of  some  of  the  King  of  Navarre  to  escape  from  Paris. 
great  lords  and  princes,  in  the  castles  of  He  knew  that  the  Queen  Mother  had  so 
the  country  nobles,  and  in  the  homes  of  far  only  spared  him  b«cause  she  did  not 
the  families  which  had  come  to  look  upon  greatly  fear  a  young  man  so  frivoloni 
judicial  functions  as  their  heritage,  a    and  debauched ;  and  his  wife,  a  faithful 
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friend  of  the  husband  she  dishonored  by  fully,  but,  as  he  somewhere  says,  in  his 
her  profligacy,  warned  him  that,  as  time  own  way,  and  that,  it  must  be  confessed, 
went  on,  his  danger  increased.  The  was  a  way  which  would  have  been  alto- 
persuasions  of  Aubign6  can,  therefore,  gether  intolerable  to  a  prince  more 
scarcely  have  been  needed  to  determine  punctilious  and  less  debonair.  Indeed, 
his  master  to  fly  ;  but  on  this,  as  on  few  friendships  between  equals  could 
other  occasions,  he  loves  to  represent  have  survived  the  querulousness,  the 
himself  as  acting  the  part  of  Henry's  injurious  suspicions  and  accusations,  the 
good  angel.  susceptible  vanity,  the  incontinence  of 

All  his  Huguenot  servants  had  been  tongue  and  turbulent  humors  of  Au- 
removed,  except  Aubign6  and  Armag-  bign6.  He  accuses  his  master  of  treat- 
nac  ;  these  two,  sitting  by  his  bedside  ing  him  with  the  utmost  neglect,  of  dc- 
as  he  lay  suffering  from  an  attack  of  vising  practical  jokes  to  spoil  bis  clothes, 
fever,  heard  him  sigh  and  repeat  the  in  order  that  he  might  be  reduced  to 
S8th  Psalm  :  "  Thou  hast  put  away  greater  straits,  and,  feeling  his  depend- 
mioe  acquaintance  far  from  me,  and  ence,  become  more  compliant.  He  as- 
made  me  to  be  abhorred  of  them.  I  am  sures  us  that  from  envy  of  his  exploits 
so  fast  in  prison  that  I  cannot  get  and  credit,  and  in  displeasure  because 
forth."  Then  Aubign^  drew  the  cur-  he  refused  to  pander  to  his  licentious 
tains  and  addressed  to  bis  master  one  of  amours,  the  Icing  actually  plotted  his  as- 
those  speeches  with  which  he  would  sassination-  He  dwells  again  and  again 
seem  to  have  been  always  provided :  on  his  meanness  and  ingratitude,  he 
harangues  which,  though  labored,  dis-  enumerates  his  degrading  intrigues,  and 
figured  by  antitheses  and  conceits,  are  tells  how  he  left  his  mistresses,  and 
often  so  vigorous,  so  Tacitean  in  their  even  his  children,  to  starve.  And  these 
terseness,  so  forcible  in  the  picturesque-  were  not  charges  made  in  hasle  ;  they 
ness  of  their  metaphors,  that  they  chal-  were  deliberately  repeated  in  old  age 
lenge  comparison  with  the  best  classical  and  exile,  with  reckless  disregard  of 
models.  any  respect  due  to  the  memory  of  a  mas- 

"  Is  it,  then,  true.  Sire,  that  the  ter  whose  death  he  lamented  as  that  of 
Spirit  of  God  still  works  and  dwells  in  the  greatest  king  the  world  had  even 
you?  You  sigh  to  Him  for  the  absence  ever  seen,  and  whose  nobler  qualities 
of  your  faithful  friends  and  servants,  he  had,  as  we  shall  see,  so  worthily  eel- 
while  they  are  met  together,  grieving  ebrated  in  his  history, 
that  you  are  not  with  them,  and  labor-  But  he  is  at  pains  to  tell  us  that  his 
ing  for  your  deliverance.  Are  you  not  master  knew  how  he  thought  and  spoke 
weary  of  trying  to  hide  behind  yourself  ?  of  him.  So,  for  instance,  he  assures  ub 
as  if  it  were  possible  for  a  prince  like  that  after  discovering  the  plots  of  the 
yon  to  be  hid  !  You  are  guilty  of  your  king  against  his  life,  he  found  him  at 
greatness  and  of  the  wrongs  which  you  supper  with  a  large  company,  and  ad- 
have  suffered.  The  murderers  of  St.  dressed  him  in  these  terms:  "You 
Bartholomew's  Day  have  a  good  mem-  have.  Sire,  it  seems,  been  capable  of 
ory  and  cannot  believe  that  of  their  vie-  seeking  after  the  life  of  him  who,  under 
tims  to  be  so  short  Nay,  if  what  is  God,  was  theinstrumentof  saving  yours 
dishonorable  were  but  safe !  But  no  — a  service  of  which  I  have  no  desire 
risk  can  be  greater  than  to  remain.  As  to  remind  you,  nor  yet  of  my  many 
for  us  two,  we  were  speaking,  when  what  wounds,  but  only  of  this,  that  though  I 
you  said  led  us  to  draw  the  curtain,  have  been  your  servant,  you  have  never 
of  escaping  to-morrow.  Consider,  Sir,  been  able  to  make  me  a  pimp  or  a  flat- 
that  you  will  next  be  served  by  hands  terer.  May  God  pardon  you  my  death, 
which  will  not  dare  to  refuse  to  employ  which  you  have  plotted.  My  language 
steel  or  poison  against  you."  shows  how  little   I  desire  to  avoid  it" 

We  have  not  space  to  follow  the  fort-  These  words,    he  continues,   were  fol- 

ones  of  Aubign4  during  the  eighteen  lowed  by  such  reproaches  that  the  king 

years  which  elapsed  before  Henry  again  was  compelled  to  leave  the  table.    That, 

entered,  a  victorious  king,  tha  city  he  after  such   insolence,    Henry   did    not 

had   left  a  fugitive  prisoner.     During  stab  Aubign6  where  he  stood,  says  not 

all  this  time  Aubign^  served  him  faith-  a  little  for  his  patience  and  self-control 
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in  that  age  of  violence ;  that  he  showed  if  fate  imposed  upon  him  the  separation 
no  resentment  is  the  best  proof  that  he  he  threatens,  and  is  up  in  arms  and  pre- 
was  ;innocent  of  the  things  laid  to  his  pared  to  maintain  her  pre-emineoce 
charge.  He  may  have  been  ungrateful,  over  every  other  she,  if  another  does  but 
he  certainly  was  not  revengeful ;  in  this,  hint  the  blame  he  has  himself  been  so 
as  in  many  other  respects,  he  was  not  loudly  proclaiming, 
unlike  his  grandson,  Charles  II.  of  Although  he  is  most  proud  of  his  mil- 
England,  itary  prowess,  Aubigne  had  few  oppor- 

The  faults  of  Henry  IV.  are  patent,  tunities  of  showing  that  he  was  more 
He  was  licentious,  selfish,  without  any  than  an  energetic  and  fearless  guerilla 
profound  religious  or  moral  convictions,  chief.  He,  indeed,  boasts  that  the  de- 
and  we  may  well  believe  that,  in  Au-  feat  of  Joyeuse  at  Coutras,  the  first  vic- 
bign^'s  phrase,  the  stain  of  avarice  had  tory  which  crowned  the  Protestant 
been  engrained  in  him  by  poverty.  He  arms,  was  due  to  his  advice  ;  and  he 
had  the  suspicious  cunning  of  a  Beamese  says  that  if  he  had  been  listened  to, 
peasant  concealed  beneath  a  mask  of  Parma  would  not  have  been  able  to  re- 
open-hearted  simplicity.  But  dissimu-  lieve  Paris,  and  Henry  obliged  to  go  to 
lation  came  naturally  and  pleasantly  to  mass  before  he  could  enter  his  capital, 
him,  it  did  not  warp  and  distort  his  na-  But  beseems  only  once  to  have  been  en- 
ture ;  he  was  false,  but  never  treacher-  trusted  with  an  independent  command 
ous>  Since  he  had  no  conscience,  his  of  importance,  against  the  Duke  of 
profligacy  did  not  destroy  his  self-  Joyeuse  in  Puitou — (1586) — when  he 
respect,  and  regarding  all  forms  of  wor-  succeeded  in  occupying  the  island  of 
ship,  perhaps  all  religion,  with  indi£fer-  Oleron — the  sale  of  which  subsequently 
ence,  he  could,  without  degradation,  ac-  to  St.  Luc,  a  leader  on  the  opposite 
commodate  his  faith  to  the  require-  side,  is  one  of  his  bitterest  grievances, 
ments  of  his  policy.  and  is  ascribed  by  him  to  the  King  of 

Even   the    defects    of  his  character  Navarre's  jealousy  of  the  splendid  f^tes 

were  useful  to  Henry  IV.  ;  the  enlight-  with  which   he   was   entertained   when 

ened  selfishness,  which,  in  the  pursuit  visiting  the  island, 

of  its  aim,  disdained  to  be  disturbed,  or  Aubign^  himself  had  previously  fallen 

to  quarrel  with  obstacles  which  he  felt  into  the  hands  of  St.  Luc,  having  been 

in  himself  the  power  to  overcome,  pro-  taken  prisoner  when  charging  four  hun- 

duced  a  rare  equanimity.     He  was  al-  dred  men  at  the  head  of  five ;  and  on 

ways  ready  to  pardon  and  conciliate.  giving  his  word  to  his  captor  to  return 

But  this  placability  was  no  recoro-  on  the  following  Sunday,  had  been  al- 
mendation  to  those  who,  like  Aubign^,  lowed  by  him  to  go  to  La  Rochelle.  Be- 
were  conscious  only  of  services  insuffi-  fore  his  parole  had  elapsed,  St.  Luc 
ciently  rewarded.  The  Huguenot  nobles  warned  him  not  to  come  back  on  the 
wished  to  conquer,  not  to  conciliate,  appointed  day.  Galleys  had  arrived 
Their  political  aims  were  other  than  from  Bordeaux  with  commands  to  send 
those  of  their  leader,  the  legitimate  heir  Aubign^  for  trial  and  execution  as  a 
to  the  throne.  To  the  stricter  Puritans  malignant  rebel.  But  our  hero,  out- 
his  immorality  was  a  perpetual  scandal,  doing  Regutus,  conceived  that  he  had 
and  they  greatly  exaggerated  his  readi-  not  been  released  in  due  form  from  his 
ness  to  sacrifice  the  interests  of  the  engagement,  and,  escaping  from  his  op- 
cause  to  the  gratification  of  his  passions,  posing  friends,  returned,  as  he  sup- 
Aubign^,  who  sympathized  with  both  of  posed,  to  certain  death.  Fortunately 
these  sections,  reflects  their  discontent,  an  officer  of  rank  in  the  Catholic  army 
further  magnified  by  real  or  imaginary  was  taken  prisoner  by  the  Huguenots, 
grievances  peculiar  to  himself.  who  threatened  that  his  life  should  an- 

He  abused  his  master,  threatened  to  swer  for  Aubign^'s. 

leave   him,   even  for  long  periods  ab-  Aubignd  was  present  when  the  knife 

sented  himself  from  his  court,   but  it  of  Jacques    Clement   made   Henry  of 

was  as  a  querulous  and  exacting  lover  Bourbon    legitimate    King  of   France, 

upbraids  the  coldness  and  inconstancy  There  is  no  more  graphic  passage  in  his 

of  his  mistress,  and  affects  to  abandon  history  than  that  in  which  he  describes 

her,  yet  would  find  existence  intolerable  the  perplexity    and  hesitation    of  the 
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King,  ende<]  by  the  author' so  vn  resolute  reasons  which    made    him    a  pervert 

counsel ;  the  wish  of  some  of  the  Cath-  would  make  him  a  persecutor,  yet  it  is 

olios  to  compel  him  to  conform  to  their  certainly  true  that  the  ideal  of  personal 

religion,   while  others,  like  Biron,  saw  and  centralized  Government  which  he 

only  an  opportunity  of  selling  their  ser-  and  Richelieu  strove  to  realize,  the  rec- 

vices  for  a  good  price  ;  and   Henry's  ognition  by  his  conversion  of  the  unity 

spirited  answer  to  those  "  who,  taking  of  Church  and  State,  were  not  easily  to 

him  by  the  throat  in  the  first  moment  of  be  reconciled  with  the  toleration  of  dls- 

his  accession,  foi^etling  the  oath  to  be  sent  at  home  and  the  defence  of  liberty 

his  faithful  subjects  they  had  sworn  but  abroad.     The  Revocation  of  the  Edict 

three  hours  before  to  their  murdered  of  Nantes,  the  ruinous  and  unprincipled 

master,  sought  to  compel  him  to  a  com-  wars  of  Lewis  XIV.  might  be  repre- 

pliance  which  so  many  simple  folk  had  sented  as  the  more  logical  consequences 

been  able  to  refuse,  because  they  knew  of  Henry  IV.'s  policy.     But  was  there 

how  to  die."  any  alternative  ?    The  time  had  passed 

The  Huguenots  seem  to  have  been  — if,  indeed,  it  had  ever  been  present-^ 
half  alarmed  to  find  their  leader  King  when  a  reformed  Church  in  a  reformed 
of  France.  They  felt  instinctively  that  State  was  possible  in  France, 
to  secure  the  throne  he  must  and  would  Thirty  years  earlier  Henry  IV,,  aup- 
cease  to  be  the  chief  of  a  party  which,  ported  by  the  moderates,  might  con- 
after  all,  was  in  a  hopeless  minority;  ceivably,  had  he  succeeded  to  the  throne 
and  many  left  his  army  when,  breaking  in  the  place  of  Francis  II.,  have  reigned 
Dp  the  camp  at  St.  Cloud,  he  moved  as  a  Protestant,  compelling  both  Calvin- 
into  Normandy  to  deprive  the  League  of  ist  and  Romanist  to  respect  his  author- 
the  resources  of  that  wealthy  province  ity,  and  to  hold  their  rival  claims  to 
and  to  secure  a  port  where  the  men  and  control  the  State  in  abeyance.  At  the 
money  promised  by  Elizabeth  might  be  end  of  the  Wars  of  Religion,  and  with  a 
landed.  Since  Aubign^  was  not  present  disputed  title,  he  could  only  do  so  as  a 
at  the  battle  of  Arques  in  that  "old  Catholic  Even  if  he  could  have  suc- 
Huguenot  phalanx  of  men  on  familiar  ceeded  in  seating  himself  on  the  throne 
terms  with  death  from  father  to  son,"  without  abjuring  his  faith^ — ^which  he 
whose  valor,  according  to  Mayenne,  might,  perhaps,  have  done  at  the  cost  of 
converted  the  victory  he  had  half  won  indefinitely  protracting  the  civil  war*- 
into  defeat,  and  since  he  does  not  tell  UB  it  was  too  late  for  hira  to  attempt  to 
of  any  other  service  on  which  he  was  sever  the  connection  between  the  Cath- 
engaged  at  the  time,  he  must  have  been  olic  Church  and  the  State.  The  bulk 
among  those  who  left  the  king.  La  of  the  nation  had  made  up  their  mind  to 
Force,  who  remained,  excuses  their  de-  adhere  to  Rome,  and  there  is  some 
parture  by  the  state  of  destitution  to  weight  in  the  argument — scorned  by 
which  they  were  reduced.  Aubign^ — that  the  conversion  of  Henry 

AubignS  scarcely  seems  to  appreciate  IV.  was  in  the  interest  of  the  Protestants 

the  weighty  reasons  which  justified  the  themselves.     As  a  Catholic  king  he  was 

king's  conversion,  not  only  in  his  own  able  to  make  larger  concessions  to  them 

■yes,  but  even  in  those  of  many  of  his  than  he  could  have  enforced  remaining 

Protestant  advisers.    It  is  no  doubt  true  a  Huguenot. 

thai  the  excesses  of  the  extreme  faction  The  constant  complaint  of  Aubtgn^, 

of  the   League,   their  subservience   to  that  he  delayed  the  satisfaction  of  the 

Spain,  the  absence  of  any  pretender  to  demands  of  the  Reformed  Churches  till 

the  throne  in  whose  claims  the  whole  he  had  come  to  terms  with  all  other  fac- 

Catholic  party  could  acquiesce,   weari-  tions  and  enemies,  is  obviously  unjust, 

ness  of  the  war,  and  his  own  pre-emi-  Henry  IV.   required  all  the  authority, 

nent  qualities,  might  in  the  end  hare  all  the  resources  he  had  been  painfully 

enabled  Henry  IV.  to  ascend  the  throne  accumulating,  to  impose  the  acceptance 

even  as  a    Protestant ;    and  although  and  the  observation  of  the    Edict  of 

AubigD^  underrates  the  sincerity  and  Nantes. 

strength  of  his  master's  desire  to  ob-  When  we  read  of  the  reiterated  meet- 
tain  security  and  toleration  for  his  old  ings  of  the  Huguenots  and  the  com- 
friends,  when  he  asserts  that  the  same  plaints,  in  and  out  of  season,  of  the 
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malcontents  led  by  la  Tremoille,  Duke  ncss" — modestly   digcified    behavior — 

of  Thouars,  and   Aubign^.  we  cannot  "  of  a  wife  rather  than  of  a  concubine" 

help  seeinK  that  Henry  IV.  was  in  the  —and  tragic  fate  deserved  to  have  been 

right  when  he  objected  to  the  latter  mourned  by  her  royal  lover  with  more 

that  their  conduct  Had   nearly  ruined  constancy. 

everything,  and  had  only  been  prevented  Placing  himself  in  the  light   of   the 

from   doing  so  by  the  traitors  among  torches  at  the  door  of  the  castle,  Au- 

them  who  accepted  his  bribes  or  worked  bign£  beard  the  King,  as  he  drove  up, 

for  his  favor.     "  How  often,"  he  con-  say,  "  See  !  there  is  His  Grace  of  Au- 

cluded,  "  when  I  saw  you  so  opposed  to  bign^,"  a  greeting  from  which  he  au- 

my  wishes,  have  I  exclaimed  to  myself,  gured  little  good.    But  Henry  embraced 

■  O  that  my  people  would  have  heark-  him,  bade  him  kiss  Gabrielle  and  lead 

ened  unto  me  !  for  if  Israel  had  walked  her  to  her  room,  where  for  two  hours  he 

in  my  ways,   I   should  soon  have  put  walked  up  and  down  with  him  in  inti- 

down    their    enemies,    and   turned   my  mate   talk.     He   showed    him  the  scar 

hand  against  their  adversaries.'  "  where  the  knife  of  Jean  Chastel  had  cut 

Even  allowing  that  la  Tremoille  was  his  lip,  and  Aubign^  spoke  that  pro- 
animated  only  by  an  unselfish  zeal,  such  phetic  warning,  to  which  he  recurs  more 
as  inspired  his  noble  answer  to  the  than  once  with  evident  pride.  "  Sire, 
King's  envoys,  "  Ensure  to  these  poor  since  up  to  now  you  have  denied  God 
people  security  and  fieedom  of  worship,  with  your  lips  only.  He  has  been  content 
and  then  no  finger  will  be  raised,  though  that  they  only  should  be  wounded  ;  but 
you  should  hang  me  at  the  door  of  the  if  ever  you  should  deny  him  in  your 
Assembly,' '  yet  Tureune,  the  Rohans,  heart,  then  he  will  permit  that  also  to  be 
and  other  great  nobles,  were  actuated  pierced."  "  Noble  words,"  exclaimed 
rather  by  private  ambition  than  by  zeal  Gabrielle,  "but  ill  applied."  "Yes, 
for  the  cause.  Madame,"  be  answered,  "  for  they  will 

All  this  Aubign^  could  not,  or  would  profit  nothing." 

not,  see.     He  made  no  allowances  for  So  far,  however,  were  the  King  and 

the  difficulties  of  the  King.     Because  the  Duchess  from  being  offended  by  this 

Henry  did  not  at  once  do  what  was  ex-  freedom,  that  they  sent  for  their  little 

pected  and  demanded  by  his  former  co-  son,  Cesar  of  Yend^me,  from  his  bed, 

religionists,  the  men  who  "  had  guarded  and  Henry,  placing  him  naked  as  he  was 

his  cradle  and  borne  him  to  power  on  in    Aubignfi's  arms,    told   him  that   he 

their  shoulders,"  he  was  branded  as  a  meant  in  another  year  to  commit  him  to 

dishonest  and  thankless  turncoat,   and  his  care  in  order  that  he  might  be  edu- 

Aubign6  sulked   in  his  stronghold   of  cated   among  the   Huguenots  and  win 

Maillezais,  or  led  the  opposition  in  the  their  affection. 

Protestant  assemblies.  But  such  returns  of  cordiality  were 

His  bitter  humor  had  been  increased  rare,  and  although  whenever  Aubign6 

by  the  death  of  his  wife  in  1595.     Im-  approached  his  master  he  was,  on  his 

moderate  in  everything,  he  tells  us  that  own  showing,  well  received,  his  general 

for  three  years  he  spent  every  night  in  attitude  was  one  of  suspicious  opposi- 

tears,  and,  to  check  his  emotion  during  tion.     When,   however,   the    time  had 

the  day,  pressed  his  hands  against  his  come  for  avenging  on  Spain  the  humili- 

side  so  vehemently  as  to  cause  a  danger-  ations  she  had  inflicted  on  France,  and 

ous  abscess.     Yet  sometimes  be  visited  for    asserting   throughout  Europe   the 

the  Court,  and  for  some  days  the  old  cause  of  national  independence  and  tol- 

confidence  between  him  and  Henry  IV,  eration,  Henry  IV.  sent  for  his  old  ser- 

would  be  restored.     So,  for  instance,  vant  and  made  him  the  confidant  of 

shortly  before  the  siege  of  La  F^re  in  that    scheme  of    policy  of  which  the 

1597,  Aubign^  heard   that  it   was  said  width,  wisdom,   and  generosity,  go  far 

that  he  did  not  dare  to  show  himself  be-  to  justify  the  extravagant  praise  lavished 

fore  the  King.  He  therefore  hurried  to  by  French  historians  on  a  prince  whose 

Chancy,  where  the  King  was  expected  in  character  is  disfigured  by  conspicuous 

the  company  of  Gabrielle  d'Estr^e,  the  faults. 

best  beloved  of  his  mistresses,   whose  Aubign^    heartily   sympathized   with 

rare  beauty — "free  from   all   wanton-  Henry   IV. 's  plans  and  was  eager  to 
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serve  him  with  sword  aod  pen.     At  first  orous  vivacity  and  the  keen  wit  of  her 

it  was  proposed  to  send  him  as  Envoy  husband,  which  he  indulged  more  freely 

Extraordinary  to   the  German  Courts,  than  present  circumstances  permitted, 

Then,  though  opposed   by   Sulli,   who  were  not  impaired  by  age. 

objected  that  a    weak  force   invading  "I  often  tell  him,"  she  continues, 

Spain  is  beaten,  a  strong  force  starved  "  that  it  is  time  for  him  to  lay  aside  his 

—he  persuaded  the  King  to  allow  him,  pen — it  would  be  a  relief  to  himself  and 

as  Vice-Admiral  of  Saintonge  and  Poi-  to  his  friends.     There  has  lately  been  a 

tou,  to  make  preparations  for  attacking  squall  stirred  by  the  book  of  F<xneste, 

the  enemy  in  their  own  country.  again  enlarged  and  ill  received  here. 

The  stroke  of  that  fatal  knife  with  where  people  think  a  matter  over  thrice, 
which  the  Jesuits  armed  a  miserable  and  then  don't  do  it." 
fanatic  postponed  the  ruin  o(  Spain,  AubignS,  in  fact,  as  St.  Beuve  re- 
exposed  Germany  to  the  horrors  of  the  marks,  was  nowhere  in  his  place  :  he 
Thirty  Years'  War,  and  ended  all  An-  was  too  unbending,  too  inveterate  a  Dis- 
bign^'s  hopes  of  useful  and  congenial  senter  for  France,  too  little  of  a  Puritan 
employment.  for  Geneva. 

After  Henry  IV.'s  death,  rejecting  la  it  fanciful  to  trace  in  Aubign^'s 

the  overtures  of  the  Regent,  he  played  violent  and  immoderate  character  the 

an  active  part  in  the  various  intrigues  incompatibility  of    Calvinism    and    of 

and  revolts  in  which  the  Protestants  were  much  that  is  essentially  French?    His 

too  often  involved  by  the  selfish  and  tur-  love  of  adventure,  impulsive  and  osten- 

bulenC  policy  of  their  leaders.  tatious  gallantry,  his  vanity  and  ready 

Ac    length,    discontented    with    his  speech,  his  irrepressible  and  unscrupu- 

friends,  doubting  that  they  had  either  loua  wit,  were  thoroughly  characteristic 

the  power  or  the  resolution  to  protect  of   bis  nationality,   but  how  strangely 

him  against  the  Court,  he  fled  to  Geneva,  they  contrast  with  the  Calvinistic  the- 

where  he  was  received  wiih  great  honor  ology  and  with   the  Puritanic  gravity 

(1620).    Two  years  later,  in  his  seventy-  which  he  occasionally  assumes,  or  his 

first  year,  at  the  very  moment  when  sen-  Meditaltons  on  the  Psalms  with  the  col- 

tence  of  death  was  being  passed  on  him  lection  of   "facetiae"   he   intended   to 

in  France,  he  married  his  second  wife —  publish. 

a  noble  Italian  lady  of  the  house  of  Bur-  Not  that  he,  even  for  a  moment,  is  a 
lamachi  of  Lucca— who  was  an  exile  for  hypocrite.  He  is  jnst  as  truly  himself 
the  sake  of  her  religion.  The  remain-  when  conducting  a  polemical  diseas- 
ing eight  years  of  his  life  would  have  sion  against  Du  Perron,  or  lecturing  the 
been  happy,  for  he  was  constantly  con-  Huguenot  assembly,  as  he  is  when  lead- 
suited  by  the  leading  men  of  what  may  ing  a  forlorn  hope  in  his  shirt -sleeves, 
be  called  the  Militant  Protestant  party  challenging  an  enemy  to  a  duel,  or  ridi- 
in  France,  Germany,  and  even  in  Eng-  culing  him  in  a  scurrilous  pamphlet, 
land  ;  he  gave  advice  to  Geneva,  and  to  But  the  whole  impression  left  upon  us 
the  Swiss,  on  military  matters,  and  im-  by  Aubign^,  is  one  of  a  character,  vig- 
proved  their  fortifications  by  his  skill  as  orous,  indeed,  and  original,  but  hardly 
an  engineer  ;  his  wife  was  affectionate  capable  of  assimilating  the  moral  sobri- 
and  devoted,  his  daughters  married  to  ety  of  Protestantism.  It  would,  per- 
husbands  of  whom  he  approved  ;  but  haps,  be  instructive  to  compare  the  por- 
tbe  debaucheries,  apostasy,  and  treach-  trait  he  has  drawn  of  himself  for  his 
ery  of  his  son  Constant,  the  father  of  children  with  that  which  Mrs.  Lucy 
Madame  deMaintenon,  was  a  bitter  grief  Hutchinson  has  left  us  of  her  husband, 
which  could  scarcely  be  mitigated  by  the  regicide.  The  comparison  might 
the  dutiful  attentions  of  a  natural  son,  help  us  to  understand  the  different  To rt- 
the  ancestor  of  the  modem  historian  of  unes  of  the  Puritan  party  in  England- 
thc  Reformation.  The  reckless  license  and  of  the  Huguenots  in  France-  It  is 
of  his  pen,  which  offended  the  nicer  not,  perhaps,  fair  to  place  Aubign£,  as 
Puritanism  of  Geneva,  also  involved  a  type  of  the  French  Protestant,  side  by 
him  in  unpleasant  complications.  In  a  side  with  the  Eliots,  Hampdens,  Hutch- 
letter  written  a  few  weeks  before  his  insons,  and  other  accomplished  gentle- 
death  in  1530,  his  wife  says  that  the  vig-  men  among  the  Failiamentary  leaders  ; 
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they  may  be  paralleled  rather  by  the  Charles  I.,  the  Elioti  and  Hutchinsons, 

Telignis,    La     Noues,    and     Duplessis  perhaps,   were  few,  but  some  share  of 

Momais  ;  but  the  conduct  of  even  the  the   quiet   rcaolution    and  self -restraint 

most  honest  section  among  the  Hugue-  withwhich  they  pursued  definite  ends,  of 

nols  shows  that  the  violent  and  iropul-  their  aversion  to  violence  and  disorder 

sive  spirit  of  Aubign^  prevailed  among  further  than  was  absolutely  necessary 

tbem  rather  than  the  corner  wisdom,  for  the  attainment  of  those  ends,  was 

consistent    moderation,    and     love    of  generally  diffused  among  their  party.— 

order,  of  men  like  La  Nou€  or  Duples-  National  Review. 
sis  Momai.     Among  the  opponents  of 
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In  a  note  at  the  end  of  the  English  the  unconquerable  slayer  from  the  en- 
translation  of  the    Otfyssvy   of   Homer  trance  doorway,   so  that  some    might 
done  by  S.  H.  Butcher  and  A.  Lang  (p.  pass  him  and  go  through  the  city  to  raise 
413)  is  an  attempt  to  plan  the  house  or  the  cry. 
hall  of  Odysseus.  Now,  before  we  attempt  anything  like 

The  note  is  nominally  on  book  xiz.  ;  a  plan  of  the  Homeric  house,   let  us 

but,  as  references  are  to  be  found  in  look  first  at  the  descriptions  given  in 

Homer  to  an  architectural  arrangement  the  poem  of  houses  other  than  that  of 

that  seems  to  have  been  much  the  same  Odysseus.     In    Nestor's  house    (book 

whether  the  site  were  placed  in  Ithaca  iii.)  wc  find  a  gateway,  an  echoing  cor- 

or  elsewhere,  I  shall  only  take  the  home  ridor  (all  Homer's  corridors  are  echo- 

of  Penelope  as  one  among  other  illus-  ing  *)  in  which  jointed   bedsteads  are 

trations.  set  up   for  his  unwed  son  and  distin- 

The  authors  of  the  note  in  question  guished  bachelor  guests.  Nestor  him> 
endeavor  to  get  at  the  plan  of  the  house  self  sleeps  within  the  inmost  chamber  of 
of  the  hero  by  following  bis  movements,  the  lofty  house,  and  at  dawn  we  see  him 
somewhat  in  this  fashion  :  He  stands  seated  on  two  polished,  white,  glisten- 
by  Argos,  the  dog  which  lies  before  the  ing  stones  before  the  lofty  doors, 
doors  that  open  either  from  the  public  In  the  house  of  Menetaus  (book  iv.) 
way  to  the  court  or  from  the  court  to  wc  have  again  the  bedsteads  set  out 
the  halt.  He  follows  the  swineherd  into  beneath  the  corridor.  There  are  stalls 
the  house  and  sits  down  on  the  ashen  for  the  horses,  but  no  coach-house,  for 
threshold  within  the  doors  ;  there  Tele-  we  find  the  inlaid  car  or  chariot  tilted 
machus  sees  him  and,  add  our  transla-  against  the  shining  faces  (the  broad 
tors,  sends  him  food  from  the  high  table  stone  piers)  of  the  gateway, 
at  the  other  or  upper  end.  Behind  this  Most  of  the  house  is  covered  with 
high  table  doors  open  on  passages  lead-  plates  of  silver,  gold,  bronze,  amber, 
ing  to  the  women's  rooms  and  to  the  and  ivory,  so  that  the  place  gleams  with 
store  chamber.  On  the  day  of  the  the  light  as  it  were  of  sun  or  moon, 
slaughter  the  hero  is  called  by  Tele-  There  is  a  treasure  chamber,  to  which 
machus  to  this,  the  upper  end  of  the  descend  both  Menelaus  and  Helen, 
hall.  Here  he  places  Odysseusj  who  whose  bed  is  in  the  inmost  cbamber  of 
theqfe  slays  the  wooers.  The  transla-  the  lofty  house,  and  this  chamber  is 
tors,  it  is  only  fair  to  say,  see  the  difR-  vaulted  and  scented-f 
culty  of  this  arrangement  and  the  im-  The  palace  of  King  Alcinous  (books 
possibility  of  reconciling  with  it  the  vi.  and  vii.)  reveals  a  courtyard,  the 
speech  of  Melanthius  (xxii,  136).  I  usual  corridor,  a  great,  high-roofed,  col- 
would  venture  to  add  that  the  speech  of 
Eurymachus  is  rendered  equally  unin- 
telligible, for  indeed  the  whole  effort  of    ^ 

the  wooers  (after  a  time)  was  to  drive  their  coniirucrlon.    See  lliaii,  nlv.  191. 
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umned  chamber  or  ball,  passing  through        The  world-renowned  house  at  Ithaca 

which,    we    reach    the    pillared    inner  is  described  in  scattered  detail  through 

room,  where  the  thrones  are,  and  where  many  books  of  the  Odyssey.     Gathering 

the  queen  sits  weaving  in  the  light  of  the  these  descriptions  together  and  keeping 

fire,  and  beyond  this  is  the  king's  bed-  before  us  the  accounts  already  given  of 

room.     The   floor    of   the    haU    is    of  other  Homeric  houses,  we  shall  arrive, 

bronze  ;  the  walls  ate  brazen  and  sur-  I  trust,  at  a  ground  plan  and  view  that 

mounted  with  a  dark  frieze  ;  the  doors  will  bear  atleastthestampof  likelihood, 

and  the  door  hooks  are  golden,  the  tin-  First,  then,  at  the  hall  feasted — accept- 

tel  and  door  posts  of  silver  set  on  a  ing   the    poet    literally — 108    princely 

brazen  threshold.      Against  the    walls  wooers  besides  strangers  ;  the  household 

are  seats  where  the  chieftains  sit  to  eat  included  fifty  maids,  twelve  mill  women, 

and    drink.      Outside    the    courtyard,  and  ten  serving  men,  to  say  nothing  of 

close  by  the  gate,  is  a  great  garden  of  the  many  odier   attendants  necessary, 

tall  fruit  trees  hedged  on  either  side,  and  the  host  of  unnecessary  hangers- 

and  there  we  find  two  fountains,  one  for  on  ;  when  besides  all  this  we  have  to 

the  garden  and  the  other  for  the  palace,  make  room  for  an  enormous  live  stock 

for,  after  running  beneath  the  threshold  of  poultry,  mules,  goats,  and  kine — al- 

of  the  courtyard,  it  issues  by  the  lofty  though    I   do    not    know    Ithaca    nor 

house  whither  the  people  come  to  draw  whether  any  foundations  remain  of  this 

water.  famed  palace — I  think  that  we  should 

The  house  of  Circe  (book  x.)  is  built  not  be  doing  justice  to  its  dimensions  if 

of  polished  stone,  has  shining  doors,  a  we  put  down  the  enclosure  at  anything 

great  hall  and  a  flat  house-top,  without  much  less  than  aoo  by  400  feet     I'his 

parapet,  reached  by  a  ladder.  enclosure  was  fenced  by  a  lofty,  well- 

The  farmhouse  of  Laertes  (book  xxiv. )  built  stone  wall  surmounted  by  a  battle- 
is  surrounded  by  the  huts  wherein  the  ment  (xvii.).  The  great  courtyard  prob- 
thralls  dwell,  eat  and  sleep.  ably  occupied  about  one-half  the  site  ; 

Here  and  there  are  isolated  references  the  entrance  to  this  was  by  folding  doors 

that  have  a  bearing  on  the  subject ;  thus  in  the  centre  of  the  end  wall,  and  the 

(book  iv.)  we  have  a  watch  tower  in  three  sides  of  the  court  formed  by  the 

Agamemnon's  palace.     Round  the  city  outer     walls — perhaps     also    the    side 

of  King  Alcinous  is  a  high  wall  with  tow-  against  the  house — were  occupied  by  a 

ers  (book    vi.),   and    in  the   house  of  corridor  covered  possibly  by  a  flat  roof, 

JE,o\\is  folk  sit  on  the  threshold  by  the  serving  on  three  sides  as  a  walk  behind 

pillars  of  the  door  (book  x.).  the  battlements  and  reached  by  a  pos- 

Now  let  us  turn  to  the  house  of  Odys-  tern  gate  from  the  hall.     This  corridor 

seus.     Here,  as  in  the  others,  we  have  would  toward  the  court  present  the  ap- 

an  outer  courtyard,  a  corridor,  a  lofty  pearance  of  a  series  of  piUars  and  lintels 

house  containing  a  hall  and  inner  rooms,  enclosed  by  skins  or  thick  curtains  when 

but  the  inmost  room  is  curiously  built  the  beds  were  set  up.     Fenced  in  by 

round  a  tree,  and  there  are  upper  cham-  hurdles  or  whitethorn,    the   live  stock 

bers,  among  which  are  a  treasury  and  would  be  tethered  in  those  portions  of 

armory  (two  store-rooms),  as  well  as  a  the  corridor  nearest  the  gateway.     Here 

vaulted    treasure  house   and  a  tholos,  too,  taking  up  their  lodging  with   the 

translated    by    our    authors    "  kitchen  beasts,  would  be  found  the  herdsmen, 

dome,"  but  which  was  possibly  a  family  the  laborer  and  the  old  Greek  equivalent 

mausoleum,   as   the  cooking  seems   to  to  the  modern  frequenter  of   the  tap 

have  been  done  in  the  hall.  room  and  stable.  Such  a  corridor  would 

This    general     arrangement,    which  possibly  be  from  ten  to  twelve  feet  wide, 

Homer,   as  we  have  seen,    constantly  and  from  eight  to  twelve  feet  high, 
gives,  appears  to  have  been  not   unlike        The  great  gateway  does  not  appear  to 

some  of  the  Egyptian  temples  :  that  of  have   been    large  enough  to   drive    a 

Talmis,  for  instance,  founded  by  Amen-  chariot  through,  for  we  have  seen  that 

ophis   the  Second  and  restored   under  even  in  the  luxurious  palace  of  Mene- 

the  Ptolemies,  a  plain,  simple  example,  laus  the  chariot  was  tilted  like  an  Irish 

the  study  of  which  will  help  us  in  form-  car  against  the  piers  of  the  gateway, 
ing  an  idea  of  the  Homeric  palace.  The  doors,  we  are  told,  were  folding 
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or  double,  and  for  the  general  form  of  the  floored  and  raised  a  step  or  two  above 
outer  entrance  we  may  well  accept  the  the  earthen  floor,  thcspaces  in  the  door- 
gate  of  the  lions  at  Mycenae.  Outside  ways  being  of  stone  and  the  rest  possibly 
ttiis  gate,  piled  against  the  walls,  were  of  ash.  '  The  fair  spaces  between  the 
heaps  of  manure  and  house  refuse,  and  pillars,"  more  than  once  mentioned, 
OD  one  side  or  in  front  of  the  gate — on  can,  I  think,  be  nothing  else  but  the 
the  other  side  of  the  load  so  to  speak —  fair  floor  space  of  the  aisles  or  inmost 
was  an  open  green  sward  where  the  parts  of  the  hall  aa  distinguished  from 
wooers  took  their  pleasure  in  outdoor  the  wide  central  earthen  space.* 
games,  and  when  wearied  retired  to  the  The  high  seats  or  couches  of  the 
cool  shelter  of  corridor  orawning,  where  wooers  would  thus  be  placed  against  the 
they  played  at  draughts,  sitting  on  hides  walls,  as  in  the  palace  of  King  Alcin- 
of  oxen  spread  on  the  great  threshold,  ous,  and  before  them  would  be  set  small 
This  threshold  of  the  hall  or  inner  en-  circular,  square,  or  oblong  tables  easily 
trance  was  no  doubt  large  and  well  moved  and  convertible  at  a  moment's 
paved,*  and  the  gates  turned  on  pivots,  notice  into  .shields  or  bucklers-  We 
but  the  rest  of  the  floor  of  the  court  and  shall  find  also  in  the  treasury  a  raised 
corridors,  except  under  the  altar,  was  floor  on  which  the  coffers  stand  ranged 
only  of  earth.  In  the  centre  of  the  against  the  walls,  tike  the  seats  of  the 
quadrangle  stood  a  well-wrought  altar  wooers  in  the  hall. 

dedicated  to  Zeus.     This,  I  conclude,  I  cannot  recognize  in  the  descriptions 

was  fenced  in,  for  we  read  that  boars  taken  together    any  arrangement    like 

freely  roamed  the  courtyard,  feeding  on  that  of  a  college  hall,  with  a  dais  at  one 

what  scraps  they  could  find,  and  the  end   for    the    "high    seat,"    such    as 

altar,  it  is  fair  to  assume,  would  scarcely  Messrs.  Butcher  and  Lang  take  for  ao 

be  exposed  to  them.  illustration.     At  the  further  end  of  the 

Opposite  the  great  gates,  and  forming  hall — that  is,  in  the  wall  opposite  the 

the  fourth  side  of  the  courtyard,  rose  entrance — a  door   led    into    the  inner 

the    house    itself,    consisting,    broadly  chamber  or  the  women's  room,  the  stairs 

speaking,  of  two  parts — first,  the  lofty  leading  to  the  upper  story  being  close 

and  pillared  hall,  and  second  the  private  inside  this  door.     In  the  body  of  the 

apartments  at   the  rear   of  it  in   two  hall  three  braziers  were  lighted  toward 

stories,  "  building  upon  building."     At  evening,  to  give  warmthand  light.     Be- 

one  side  between  the  house  and  the  wall  yond  the  inner  chamber  was  yet  another 

of  enclosure  were  low  buildings  devoted  room,  called  the  inmost  chamber  ;  this 

to  the  different  offices — the  mills,  the  was  the  bedroom  of  the  chief  or  master, 

bakehouse,  etc.    The  great  room  or  hall  Here  in   Ithaca  it   was  a  curious  and 

was  entered  from   the  court  by  wide  somewhat    exceptional  room,    possibly 

folding  doors  (xvii.),  and  may  have  had  circular  and  detached,  or  semidetached, 

a  corridor  or  portico  in  front.     All  the  built  of  stones  set  round  about  an  olive 

pillars  were  squared  of  cypress  wood  tree  that  grew  in  the  inner  court,  well 

and  supported  lintels  or  beams  of  pine,  roofed    over    and    having   close-fitting 

and  on  these  rested  cross  beams  to  the  doors.     How  far  this  was  removed,  if  at 

aisles  jutting  out  into  the  central  space  all,  from  the  house  proper  does  not  ap- 

which  was  covered  by  a  flat  roof  at  a  pear,  but  it  is  quite  an  exceptional  way 

higher  level  than  the  aisle  roof.  of  constructing  the  room  which  in  other 

This  central  space  had  no  better  floor  Homeric    houses  is    described   as  the 

than  the  bare  earth,  but  the  aisles,  which  innermost  or  the  back  room  of  the  house. 

I  believe  extended  all  round  the  four  The  vaulted  treasure  chamber  at  Ith- 

sides  of  the  hall,  were  evidently  fairly  aca,  like  that  in  the  palace  of  Menelaus, 

*  The  usual  threshold  of  an  Irish  cabin  is  an  *  The  fitehijuu.  may  be  only  the  wrought 
enormous  slab  of  stoDc  tvilh  a  f(ood  fall  out-  wooden  steps  belween  (he  pillars.  Aoyhow, 
ward.  The  Greek  word  mSi(  in  Homer  means  as  in  Od.  xi,  354  they  appear  with  the  waJU  to 
something  more  than  a  mere  door-sill,  as  the  be  sprinkled  with  blood,  I  am  disinclined  to  re- 
word thrtihald  in  its  modem  usage  implies.  I  gard  /iro6iiuu  aa  overhead  or  roof  beams.  The 
take  it  10  mean  the  whole  of  the  floor  or  paved  cross  ptank  of  a  ship  (the  /uadSfHK  of  OJ.  11. 
space  in  the  doorway  or  passage  whereon  (he  424)  in  relation  to  its  mast  is  more  tike  the 
door  is  set  Thus  the  (Ao6f  of  the  gate  of  the  step  00  which  the  columns  rest  than  the  beam 
lions  at  Mycenee  is  about  10  feet  by  8.  they  support. 
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isapproifhed  bf  deicendingor  stepping  floors  of  the  raised  aisles,  and  earth  for 
down.  Menclaus  is  described  as  going  the  central  floor.  Indeed,  throughout 
down  to  his  fragrant  treasure  chamber,"  the  whole  account  of  the  palace  there 
and  Telemachus  steps  down  into  his  is  a  very  noticeable  absence  of  words 
father's  vanlted  treasure  house.f  denoting  display  of  wealth.  There  is  a 
Whether  this  spacious  store-room  was  silver  handle  to  the  door  of  the  chamber 
entirely  underground  or  only  partly  so  of  Telemachus,  on  the  upper  floor  of 
is  a  question,  but,  as  a  place  of  secu-  the  house.  For  the  treasure  chamber 
lity,  it  ought  perhaps  to  be  regarded  as  there  is  a  key  of  bronze  with  an  ivory 
wholly  below  the  surface.  It  was  en-  handle  (the  ivory  overlaid,  I  fancy), 
tered  by  close-fitting  folding  doors  with  and  the  folding  doois  are  shining — i.e. 
well-fitted  doorposts  set  in  a  threshold  either  of  polished  wood  or  overlaid  with 
of  oak  planed  cunningly  ;  and  its  gen-  metal  in  hands  arranged  like  the  Bala- 
eral  form  is  possibly  to  be  seen  in  the  wat  gates.  For  the  rest  all  is  well  built ; 
treasure  or  tomb  house  of  Atreus.  At  the  doors  fit  closely,  the  pillars  and 
the  back  of  the  palace  was  a  garden  or  thresholds  are  cunningly  planed  and 
private  court  for  the  use  only  of  the  straight  as  a  line  :  in  brief,  the  work- 
master  and  the  women  of  bis  house-  manship  is  as  good  and  as  knowing  as  it 
hold.  can  be,  and  the  proportions  possibly  ex- 
Going  back  to  the  hall,  we  find  that  ccllent,  but  there  is  no  luxury,  no  grand 
against  one  of  the  pillars  is  a  polished  display  of  costly  material  in  the  build- 
spear  stand  ;  but  spears  were  also  some-  ing  itself.  Herein  is  a  lesson  for  us  of 
times  set  against  the  tall  pillars  or  piers  the  nineteenth  century,  if  we  could  but 
of  the  entrance  doorway  (xvii.).     In  the  learn  it. 

halt  too  was  the  usual    place  of  the  Two  features  in  the  hall  yet  remain  to 

weapons  of  war  :  the  spears  bristled  in  be  described,  the  postern  and  the  win- 

their  stands,  while  the  shields,   bows,  dows  as  exhibited  in  book  xxil.     The 

and  helmets  were  probably  suspended  postern  (dpaodvprfj  is  raised  above  the 

from  pins  in  the  pillars.     These,    by  floor,  and  leads  into  an  open  passage, 

order  of    Odysseus,   hia   son   removed  closed    by    well-fitted    folding    doors, 

before  the  day  of    slaughter,   on   the  This  postern   the  swineherd   is  set  to 

pretence  that  they  were  being  damaged  guard,  because  through  it  is  the  only  ap- 

by  the  vapor  of  the  fire,  a  most  natural  proach  by  which  relief  can  come  to  the 

excuse,  seeing  the  proximity  of  the  pil-  wooers   from  outside,  seeing  that  the 

lars  to  the  braziers.     And  here  1  would  mighty  Odysseus  is  guarding  the  main 

note  the  air  of  severe  economy  that  ob-  entrance.     One  of  the  wooers  calls  for 

tains  in    the    halt  of  Odysseus.     The  some  one  to  "  climb"  to  this  postern 

cypress  wood  of  the  pillars  ts  deftly  and  "  give  word  to  the  people,"  bat  he 

planed  and  made  straight,  but  not  over-  is  answered  that  such  an  attempt  would 

laid  with  bronze  or  plates  of  silver,  or  be  useless,   for  the  doors  toward   the 

inlay  of  gold,  amber,  or  ivory,  as  in  the  court  (i.e.  the  main  entrance  doors  of 

house  of    Menelaus.     We    have    here  the  hall,   where  Odysseus  stood)    are 

nothing  of  the  costly  metallic  sheen  that  grievously  near  to  the  postern,  so  that 

Homer  spreads  over  the  house  of  Al-  the  entry  to  the  passage  is  perilous,  and 

cinous.     The  hall  of  the  great  Odysseus  "  one  man  would  keep  back  a  host."    I 

is  spacious,  is  well  and  truly  built,  but,  take  it  this  postern  was  at  the  side,  as 

with  the  exception  of  a  few  thresholds  one  stood  within  the  main  door  looking 

of  stone,  there  is  nothing  to  show  that  into  the  hall,  that  it  was  pierced  in  the 

it  is  buih  of  aught  but  the  simplest  ma-  side  wall,  was    reached  by  a  straight 

terials — e.g.  cypress  for  the  piers,  pine  flight  of  steps  or  ladder,  and  opened 

for  the  roof  and  walls,!  ^^^  fo'  t^c  out  either  directly  or  by  an  open  pas- 

•  Abrdiffiiei)i<^^«,Trj}f,„rro«!i^ra.-Od.  "^ge  ^°  j'^E  battlemcnts  of  thc  Outer  waU 

XT.  9Q.  above  the  corridor  of  the  great  court. 

t  "Of  fif  i  S  itp6po^  eiXa/iirv  KaTidfyrtra  From  this   height    a  few   steps    would 

'arpdt.—OJ.  M.  337.  bring  us  to  Ihe  flat  roof  of  the  aisle  of 

t  Bookxx.!.    The  MhM  spearthrown  by  ^^     j^  „    .      ^^y^                could  easily 

one  of  the  wooers  sncks  fait  In  the  walli.  The  ^         .      j   .      ^l     t.-  iT       e     ^  a 

walls  might,  however,  have  been  Hoed  with  be  gamed  to  the  high  or  first  floor  over 

wood  to  a  certain  height.  the  women  B  rooms  at  the  back  of  the 
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hall.  In  support  of  this  flat  roof  we  south  temple  &t  Karnac,  Homer's  de- 
recall  the  forest  dtrelling  of  Circe  and  scription  becomes  clear, 
the  death  of  the  young  Elpenor,  who,  Telemachus  ascends  the  postern  steps 
heavy  with  wine,  lying  apart  from  the  and  gains  the  flat  roof  of  the  aisle,  tra- 
rest  on  the  housetop,  was  siartled  by  verses  the  whole  length  of  this  uatil  he 
the  noise  of  his  fellows,  leaped  suddenly  reaches  the  building  of  two  stories  coa- 
up,  and,  forgetting  where  he  was,  in-  taining  the  private  apartments  at  the 
stead  of  descending  by  the  tall  ladder,  other  end  of  the  hall.  Here,  opening 
fell  from  the  roof  and  broke  his  on  to  the  flat  roof  by  a  doorway,  is  the 
neck.  chamber  or  wardrobe  where  a  certain 

We  have  yet  to  deal  with  another  part  amount  of  armor  has  been  stored.     But 

of  the  hall.     In  the  22nd  book.  Tele-  as  Telemachus  ran  along  this  roof-flat 

machus,  standing  with  his  father  on  the  he  passed  the  windows  of  the  hall  set  in 

great  threshold  on  the  raised  floor,  and  a  kind  of  clerestory,  and  was  spied  by 

just  within   the   main   entrance  doors,  Melanthius,  who  after  the  return  of  Tel- 

says  that   he  will  fetch  armor  for  his  emachus  to  the  hall  climbed  to  one  of 

father,  himself,  and  the  two  herdsmen,  the  windows,  no  doubt  by  one  of  the 

Thereupon  he  went  forth  by  the  cham-  pillars  in  the  upper  end  or  side  of  the 

ber  where   his    famous    weapons   were  hall,  and  got  out  on  the  roof  just  by  the 

lying,  but  on  leaving  the  chamber  he  door  Telenaachus  in  his  haste  had  left 

omitted  to  shut  and  fasten  the  door.  open. 

MelanthiuB,  the  goatherd,  guessing  at  Apart  from  the  dimensions  of  a  build- 
er seeing  this,  offers  to  fetch  armor  for  ing  necessary  to  accommodate  the  num- 
the  wooers,  and  forthwith  climbs  up  by  ber  of  Penelope's  wooers,  the  castle  of 
the  windows  of  the  hall  to  the  inner  Odysseus  on  the  Acropolis  at  Ithaca,  ac- 
chambers.  Here  he  finds,  as  he  sup-  cording  to  Homer,  can  easily  be  traced 
posed,  the  door  open,  and  is  able  to  se-  in  the  general  design  of  the  minor  temple 
cure  twelve  sets  of  armor.  These  de-  palaces  of  Egypt,  particularly  in  that  of 
lirered  in  the  hall,  he  climbs  up  again  Kalapscbe  (ancient  Talmis),  which, 
to  fetch  another  batch,  but  his  inten-  though  of  Ptolemaic  or  Roman  work,  is 
tion  being  anti|ipated  by  the  swineherd,  acknowledged  to  be  a  restoration  of  a 
the  latter  with  the  neatherd  is  sent  by  building  designed  in  the  time  of  Ameno- 
Odysseus  to  intercept  the  traitor.  So  phis  II.  If  we  take  away  the  pylons 
the  two  herds  went  forth  to  the  cham-  and  change  the  back  room  to  the  par- 
ber,  and  found  Melanthius  seeking  for  ticular  form  Homer  gives  to  the  bed- 
the  armor  in  "  the  secret  place  of  the  room  of  Odysseus,  we  can  trace  almost 
chamber,"  and  they  stood  one  on  either  everything  else  the  poet  describes,  and 
side  of  the  door  waiting  for  him.  Laden  we  have  only  to  substitute  for  the  thick 
with  helmets  and  shields,  the  traitor  is  inner  walls  of  the  Egyptian  example  the 
caught  as  he  is  crossing  the  threshold,  wooden  framework  of  which  Homeric 
dragged  in  by  the  hair,  bound  hand  and  palaces  within  the  outer  fortified  enclo- 
foot,  and  then  hoisted  "up  the  lofty  sure  were  usually  made,  to  complete  the 
pillar"  by  means  of  a  rope  to  near  the  plan  of  Penelope's  home, 
roof  beams  until  the  slaughter  of  the  ....  ,•  , 
wooers  should  be  completed. 

Now   where  was  this  armory  ?    and  Hirt's  conjectural  ground-plan  of  the 

what  were  the  approaches  used  by  Tel-  Homeric    house,   which    I    have   seen 

emachus  and  the  faithful  herds  on  the  since  writing  the  foregoing,  is  founded 

one  hand  and  by  the  traitor  Melanthius  also  on  the  Egyptian  type,  but  has  a 

on  the  other  ?    It  will  be  remembered  much  much  civilized  arrangement  than 

by  the  reader  of  Homer  that  Odysseus  I  think  warranted  by  the  text.     There 

became  somewhat  alarmed  when  he  saw  is  a  stable  court  and  separate  stables 

the  wooers  arming  themselves  with  the  and  coach    houses,   and    the  corridor 

first    lot    of    armor,   and   immediately  surrounding  the  great  court  is  merely  a 

thought  either  that  one  of  the  women  covered  way  opening  into  chambers  for 

had  turned  traitor  or  that  it  was  the  guests   and  sons  on  one  side  and  the 

work  of  Melanthius.     If  we  take  the  mills  on  the  other, 

section  of  the  hall  to  be  like  that  of  the  I  have  also  read,  since  mj  notes  were 
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in  type,  the  account  given  by  Dr.  W.  Assyrian  king  is  equal  to  the  entire 
DSrpfeld  of  the  excavations  on  the  fortress  of  the  Tyrant  or  the  Phoenician 
Acropolis  of  Tiryns.*  Extremely  inter-  merchant  who  founded  Tiryns,  either 
esting  as  these  are,  I  cannot  reconcile  one  or  the  other  of  whom  would  have 
the  complex  giound-plan  there  exhibited  been  imbued  with  Asiatic  manners,  keep- 
with  that  indicated  in  Homer  as  the  ing  his  concubines  in  seclusion,  and  de- 
house  of  the  Anax.  In  the  Odyssey  the  manding  a  plan  such  as  that  supplied  at 
women's  rooms,  for  example,  are  al-  Tiryns,  but  quite  unnecessary  to  the 
ways  entered  through  the  men's  hall  (rd  chieftain  living  the  simple  domestic  life 
fuyapov),  and  the  movements  of  the  described  by  Homer, 
dramatis  persona  cannot  be  followed  if  The  words — 
a  plan  like  that  at  Tiryns  be  adopted.  .n      ii        a      t  \ai.      .^  .  t  - 

Tiryns  seems  to  me  to  be  thoroughly  u,r-f7ii4^oZ 'n.  304).         - 
Eastern.     It  has  its  seraglio    and    its 

harem,  and  in  some  leading  and  peculiar  and  the  passage  in  book  vii.   133-141 

features  it  is  certainly  curiously  like  the  should  be  enough  to  warn  us  against  ac- 

arrangement  in  the  palace  of  Sargon.f  cepting    the    Asiatic     ground-plan    of 

although  somewhat  difficult  to  compare  Tiryns  for  the  Homeric  house. — Jfine- 

with  it,  for  the  harem  court  alone  of  the  /eeniA  Century. 


LITERARY  IMPRESSIONISTS. 

In  writing  last  week  of  the  very  great  far  as  Alexander  Smith.  Tennyson  him- 
diSiculty  of  observing    and   recording  self,  though  all  his  greater  poems  are 
what  passes  before  the  eyes  in  travel,  much  more  than  linked  beads  of  per- 
we  spoke  of  a  literary  impressionist  as  sonal  impreasioo,  has  contributed  more 
of  the  most  rare  as  well  as  the  most  to  its  popularity,  probably,   than  any 
useful  of  travellers,  for  through  his  eyes  other  great  poet.      '  A  Dream  of  i'ait 
non- travel  ling  readers  really  get  what  it  Women' '   is  very  much  more  than   a 
is  most  difficult  of  all  to  get, — a  view  richly  embossed  string  of  poetical  im- 
as  in  a  miiror  of  the  most  interesting  ptessions ;  but  it  is  that  too.     But  in 
elements  of  the    scenes  which  passed  poems  of  much  less  magnificence  than 
before  the  traveller's  eyes.     But  "  lit-  "  A  Dream  of  Fair  Women,"  in  such 
erary  impressionism"  is  not  limited  to  poems  as  "The  Gardener's  Daughter," 
records  of  travel  or  of  observation  of  for  instance,  to  which  Tennyson  gitres 
any  kind.     No  one  can  read  the  litera-  the  second  name  of  "  The  Pictures," — 
ture  of  the  day  without  seeing  how  much  not  referring  solely,  we  imagine,  to  the 
larger  a  surface  year  by  year,  even  of  pictures  of  Juliet   and  the  gardener's 
the  region   of  poetry  and  of  creative  daughter,  which  are  nominally  the  oc- 
fiction,  the  impressionist  school  takes  caslons  of  the  poem,   but  also  to  the 
up.     By  the  impressionist  school  in  lit-  fact    that    he    had  consciously  linked 
erature,  we  mean  the  school  which  tries  together  in  it  as  many  vivid  impressions 
to  constitute  the  poem  or  the  tale  as  as  he  could  of  the  loveliness  of  spring 
nearly  as  possible  of  the  living  impres-  and  youth, — you  see  the  pure  "  impres- 
sions of  Susceptible  human  beings, — to  sionist "  school  at  its  highest  and  best : — 
teU   its   story  in   a  linked  series  of  pict-  ..  jjot  wholly  In  the  busy  world,  nor  quite 
ares,  such  as  a  few  pairs  of  penetratmg  Beyoad  it,  blooms  the  garden  that  I  love. 
and  sensitive  eyes,  with  eager  and  lively  News  from  the  humming  city  comes  to  it 
hearts  to  make  them  at  once  observant  'n  ««°'?  °'  fu^r^J  ?'  f  marriage  bells : 
and  retentive  of  all  the  characteristic  ^S,^rdTd^S'ofr:T.t^''do^^^^^ 
elements  of  human   life,  would   be  able  Although  between  it  and  the  garden  ties 
to  register.      The  impressionist  school  A  league  of  grass  washed  by  a  slow  broad 

in  English  poetry  dates  back  at  least  as  ^       streani, 

i That,  stirred  with  languid  pulses  of  the  oar, 

*  Dr.  H.  Schllemaon's  Tirynt.     tSS6.  Waves  all  its  laiy  lilies  and  creeps  on 

t  See  Perrot  et  Chlplei,  HUtmri  it  fAri,  Barge-laden  to  three  arches  of  a  bridge 

ame  iL  fig.  19&.  Crowned  with  th«  minster  towers. 
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The  fields  between  leading  Ihe  horae  out  of  the  stable  of   the  inn 

Are  dew^  fresh,  browsed  by   deep-uddered  at  Cours«u1Ies,  he  meets  a  gentleman  who  has 

kine,  ridden  overfromPeiitportuponM.  de  Tracjr's 

And  all  about  the  large  lime  feathers  low,  bay  mare,  and  who  quietly  asks  him  to  see  to 

The    lime   a  summer    home    of   murmurous  the  horse,  and  to  lell  bim  where  Mademoiselle 

wings.  Chretien  is  to  be  found.     '  Mademoiselle  is  in 

the  counting-house,'  says  Dominique,  aiariog 

All  the  land  In  flowery  squares,  and  grinning,  and  showing  bis  great  red  gums  ; 

Beoealh  a  broad  and  equal-blowing  wind,  and  Richard,  for  It  is  Richard  of  course,  makes 

Smelt  of  the  coming   summer,  as  ooe  large  bis  way  across  the  desolate  waste  between  the 

cloud  inn  and  the  oyster-tanks,  and  opens  a  gate  for 
Drew  downward  ;  but  all  else  of  heavea  was  himself,  and  walks  alonga  narrow,  raised  path- 
pure  way  leading  to  the  little  counting-house.     Be- 
Up  to  the  sun,  and  May  from  verge  to  verge,  tore  Butler  could  reach  the  door  it  opened,  and 
And   Hay  wiUi  me  from  bead  to  heel.     And  Reine  came  out  and  stood  for  an  instant  look- 

oow  Ing  at  the  great  waste  where  the  dredgers  were 

As  tho'  'twere  yesterday,  as  tho'  It  were  at  work,  and  where  a  dfrty  red  gleam  of  sunset 

The  hour  just  flown,   that  mora  with  all  its  was  glaring  upon  the  mud.     She  sighed,  and 

sound  then  she  turned   suddenly,  feeling,  as  people 

(For  thoseoldUaysbad  thrice  tbelife  of  these)  do,  that  some  one  was  watching  her.     Some 

Rings  in  mine  ears.  The  steer  forgot  to  graze,  one!     She  turned  and  looked  with  a  quick. 

And,  where  the  hedgerow  cuts  the  pathway,  sudden  motion,  and  then,  although  she  stood 

stood  quite  still,  all  her  heart  seemed  to  go  out  to 

Leaning  his  horas  into  the  neighbor  field  welcome  the  one  person  in  the  whole  world  she 

And  lowing  to  hi*  fellows.     From  the  woods  most  wearied  for,  and  least  thought  she  should 

Came  voices  ol  the  well-contented  doves.  see  ever  again.     Sbe  did  not  speak,  but  some- 

The  lark  could  scarce  get  out  his  notes  for  joy,  how  sbe  was  in  his  arms,  and  her  wondering. 

But  shook  his  song  together  as  he  near'd  tender,   passionate    eyes  were  recounting  si- 

That  happy  home  the  ground.     To  left  and  lenity  all  the  story  of  the  long  sad   months 

right  through  which  she  had  waited  ;  and  as   Dicic 

The  cuckoo  told  his  name  to  all  the  hills  ;  looked  at  her,   when  he  saw  her  sweet  face 

The  mellow  oniel  fluted  in  ihe  elm  ; ,  once  more,   the    dreary  marshes,   the  falling 

The  redcap  whistled,  and  the  nightingale  bouses,  seemed  to  be  touched  with  some  bright- 

Sang  ioud  as  tho'  he  were  the  bird  of  day."  est  and  most   sudden  brilliance.     Everything 

-,       ,      ■               ...          .                ■_      31  was  plain  to  them  both." 
Purely  impressionist  poetry  can  hardly 

go  higher  than  that.     Tennyson,  who  There,  again,  you  have  the  whole  "  at- 

is  far  more  than  an  impressionist,  often  mosphere' '  of  feeling  at  its  vividest,  all 

rises  much  higher ;  but  here  you  have  its  liltle  ripples  and  eddies  of  associa- 

the  impressionist  school  at  its  best  and  tion,  all  that  fine  framework  for  emotion 

richest.   You  have  in  it  all  the  ' '  atmos-  which  few  observe  and  fewer  retain,  and 

phere"  of  feeling,,  all  the  lubtle  com-  which  nevertheless  constitutes  so  large  a 

plexity  of  perception   and  impression,  part  of  its  freshness  and  vivacity, 

which  impressionist  poets  so  dearly  love.  But  essential  as  the  plastic  mind  of 

If  we  had  to  illustrate  the  influence  of  the  impressionist  is  to  many  kinds  of 

the  same  school  in  fiction  again  at  its  poetry  and  to  the  emotional  side  of  fic- 

best,  we  should  go  to  Miss  Thackeray,  tion,   we  do  not  hesitate  to  say  that. 

Take  this,  for  instance,  from  "  The  Vil-  partly  from  one  cause  and  partly  from 

lage  on  the  Cliff :" —  another,  the  impressionists  are  affecting 

"Courseulles,   where  .be   oysters  are  pre-  «'''    injuriously    the    Ijteratnre    of   the 

served,  and  where  the  esublishment  is  situated  oay.      With   all   her   skill,  MlSS  Thack- 

o(  which  poor  Fontaine  spoke  with  so   much  eray    has    undoubtedly    sacrificed     too 

enthusiasm.  Is  a  dreary  little  lumbie-down  vil-  much  to  her  delicate  feeling 'for  moral 

age  of  odds  and  ends  ;  of  broken  barrels,  torn  atmnsnhcrc   in  unrnf  nf  hor  lator  nnrlcfi 

garmenu,  oyster-heaps,  and  swinging  shutters,  atmospicre. !«  some  0'   ""  .*"*"^  WQTt^, 

standing   u^n   the   border   of  a  gJeal  mud-  —not  certainly  m    'The  Village  on  the 

marsh,  which  at  low  water  reaches  out  for  a  Cliff,     but  in     '  Old  Kensington,     and 

mile  or  more  to  meet  a  gray  and  turbid  sea.  other    later   productions.       The    conse- 

The  oysters  are  sorted  out  in  long  tanks,  ac-  quence  of  the  excess  of  this  impression- 

cording  to  size,  and  fatten  undisturbed,  and  in  -  .    ,  _      .    ■      c   .-        ■    .i_   ..          j      „   ^ 

their  pla*:es,   round   a  little   counting-house  "*  dement  in  fiction  is  that  we  do  not 

which  stands  in  the  middle  of  these  calm  and  see  distinctly  the  narrative,  nor  even  the 

melancholy  waters.    The  shutters  swing,  in  the  characters  from  whose  lives  and  actions 

village  a  child  or  two  turns  over  the  oyster-  the  narrative  Ought    to  spring.      As   in 

^'^l"'^^V^^^ST:'^^»^»Z}t^t^^^:  wme  landscapes  in    which    effects  of 

Jl  IS  not  •  place  lilMly  to  attract  mere  pleaanre-  ,       ,              .,  "^                                 ■ 

seekers,  and  yet,  as  Dominique,  the  day  after  cloud  prevaJ  over  aU  other  effects,  the 

that  little  conversation  at  Richmond,  comes  total  impression  left  upon  the  mind  il 
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vagae,  shadowy,  or  perhaps  priimatic,  either  of  the  poet  or  the  novelist.  In 
but  one  without  that  depth  of  shadov  the  highest  imaginative  efforts,  fixed 
and  sharpness  of  outline,  which  are  standards  are  almost  essential  to  suc- 
necessary  in  order  that  either  poetry  ot  cess.  Even  George  Eliot  suffered  by 
fiction  or  any  kind  of  imaginative  litera-  the  deep  vacillation  in  her  own  mind  as 
ture,  except  perhaps  the  literature  in  to  the  degree  in  which  she  could  regard 
which  pictorial  effects  atone  are  wanted,  her  characters  as  responsible  for  what 
may  really  take  a  strong  hold  of  the  they  did.  You  see  in  the  super-subtle- 
sympathies  and  stimulate  them  into  ties  of  "  Daniel  Deronda,"  and  in  a  less 
higher  and  nobler  activity.  We  have  degree  even  in  those  of  "  Middle- 
noticed  in  another  place  one  of  the  most  march,"  nay,  in  the  rather  wearisome 
recent  efforts  of  the  impressionist  school  analysis  with  which  many  of  the  most 
in  fiction,  Mr.  Sherburne  Hardy's  powerful  chapters  in  "  Adam  Bede"  and 
"  Wind  of  Destiny,"  a  story  in  which  in  "  Roraola  '  open,  how  that  great  im- 
there  is  certainly  a  spark  of  geniui,  but  aginative  writer  was  bewildered  by  the 
in  which  that  spark  of  genius  is  almost  uncertainty  of  her  own  philosophy.  Sir 
lost  in  the  rapid  and  almost  incoherent  Walter  Scott  and  Miss  Austen,  who 
succession  of  waves  of  vague  intellect-  never  troubled  themselves  to  analyze  the 
ual,  moral,  and  sensuous  impression,  conventional  ideas  of  their  days,  traced 
Vet  Mr,  Sherburne  Hardy  is,  we  believe,  the  action  of  character  on  character  with 
a  distinguished  Transatlantic  mathema-  a  far  firmer  and  stronger  hand,  than 
tician  with  a  keenly  scientific  mind,  almost  any  of  our  modem  novelists,  not 
who,  when  he  plunges  into  the  world  of  excluding  even  Thackeray  himself.  For 
fiction,  though  he  lakes  for  himself  a  the  impressionist  school  has  grown  in 
philosophical  thread  for  his  story,  in-  importance  almost  pari  passu  m\fi  the 
dulges  so  lavishly  in  the  luxury  of  growth  of  moral  doubt,  and  with  the 
stringing  together  reveries  of  personal  disposition  to  attenuate  the  guilt  of 
feeling,  that  he  only  just  succeeds  in  everything  that  is  evil  under  the  influ- 
briogiog  here  and  there  out  of  the  ence  of  a  theory  which  reduces  to  a 
troubled  mist  two  or  three  vivid  faces,  minimum,  or  wholly  exiiales  the  signifi- 
with  two  or  three  vivid  expressions  cance  of  moral  responsibility.  And  so, 
chasing  each  other  over  those  faces.  too,  the  difficulty  in  attaining  intellect- 
One  great  cause  of  the  prevalence  of  lual  truth  has  led  men,  as  it  leads  Mr. 
the  impressionist  school  is  the  loss  of  Sherburne  Hardyf  to  treat  all  forms  of 
distinct  standards  of  thought  and  judg-  human  intellect  as  affording  only  quite 
ment.  This  makes  it  very  difficult  to  untrustworthy  glimpses  of  the  infinite 
tell  a  story  well,  so  as  to  excite  the  ocean  of  creative  force.  Of  course, 
higher  sympathies  of  the  reader.  In  writers  with  such  views,  though  they 
the  modern  wealth  of  moral  analogies,  may  portray  certain  aspects  of  mind  and 
the  modem  uncertainty  of  moral  aim,  character  deftly  and  vividly  enough,  can- 
and  the  modem  vacillation  as  to  roord  not  furnish  coherent  conceptions  of  the 
ideal,  which  mark  the  present  day,  the  tmepower  of  either  intellectual  or  moral 
subtler  writers  of  fiction  hardly  venture  character.  "  Impressionism"  is  one  of 
to  hold  up  any  character  to  scorn  on  the  many  results  of  the  agnosticism,  or 
the  one  hand,  or  to  reverence  on  the  pantheism,  or  positivism,  of  the  age, — 
other.  They  have  not  made  up  their  that  is,  the  natural  reflection  in  litera- 
own  minds  as  to  what  they  shall  admire,  ture  of  the  general  collapse  of  dogmatic 
what  they  shall  detest,  what  they  shall  and  moral  and  spiritual  conviction, 
excuse,  and  what  they  shall  commiser-  If  you  can  interest  men  by  telling  them, 
ate.  So  they  take  refuge  in  conveying  with  great  picturesqueness,  how  some- 
only  the  mixed  impressions  made  on  body  felt  on  a  particular  occasiot^  wlth- 
some  one  plastic  fancy  by  what  takes  out  committing  yourself  to  any  sort  of 
place,  that  one  being  usually  so  selected  judgment  on  his  feeling,  then  that  is  the 
that  it  does  not  help  the  reader  at  all  to  natural  resource  of  a  literary  man  who  is 
a  due  discrimination  of  what  is  noble  not  at  all  sure- how  he  ought  to  have  felt, 
and  ignoble  in  the  action  of  the  story,  or  how  far  he  could  have  helped  feeling 
This  is  not,  we  think,  a  fortunate  con-  exactly  as  he  did. — Sptctator. 
dition  of  things  for  the  higher  efforts 
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Thbrz  are  no  doubt  many  intennedi-  the  Rector  addressed  the  congregatioo 

ate  gradations  between  the  Oxford  don  on  the  impropriety  of  a  custom  which 

of  a  former  generation  who  always  took  bad  lately  iprung  up  of  walking  out  of 

alongcountry  walk  on  Sundays,  instead  church  just  as  the  sermon  was  begin- 

of  going  to    St.    Mary's,   because  he  ning,  and  requested  that  those  who  did 

"  preferred  sermons  from  stones  to  scr-  not  wish  to  hear  it  would  at  least  spare 

tnons  from  sticks,"  and  the  Northern  the  feelings  of  the  preacher  by  taking 

Fanner,    who    "  hallus    corned    to    's  their  departure   before  he  entered  the 

choorch"  to  hear  the  parson,  albeit  pulpit.     As  regards  that  little  point  of 

I  Diver  knaw'd  wh«i  a  meSn'd,  but  I  thowt  a  detail    Mr.    Kempc  was  clearly  in    the 

'ad  suminDt  to  saAy,  right.     To  make  a  rule  of  leaving  the 

An'  I  thowi  a  said  what  a  owt  to  'a  said,  an'  church    when    Mr,    Smith   mounts    the 

I  corned  awafly.  p„lpjj  stairs,  while  you  always  remain 
There  are  many  occult  sympathizers  to  "  sit  under"  Mr.  Jones,  is,  to  say  the 
with  the  Oxford  tutor  who  would  scru-  least,  discourteous.  In  these  days 
pie  to  follow  his  example  openly,  and  moreover  preachers  are  often  advertised 
many  more  who  are  less  frank  in  their  beforehand,  and  when  that  is  done  peo* 
avowal  of  motives.  Nor  is  it  easy  to  pie  can  of  course  make  their  arrange- 
define  very  sharply  the  line  of  duty  in  menu  accordingly.  Bat  the  little  inci- 
the  matter,  aa  far  as  any  ecclesiastical  dent  at  St.  James's  opens  out  a  wider 
obligation  is  concerned.  Our  god-  question  than  as  to  the  precise  moment 
fathers  and  godmothers  at  our  baptism  for  retiring  when  you  wish  to  avoid  "  a 
were  indeed  charged  to  "call  upon"  painful  preacher,  '  and  it  has  not  nn- 
us  "  to  hear  sermons,"  but  then  their  naturally  been  made  the  theme  of  a 
responsibilities  are  supposed  to  end  lively  and  somewhat  animated  corre- 
when  their  godchild  is  confirmed,  and  spondencc  in  the  Guardian,  diverging, 
there  is  no  intimation  of  any  such  duty  as  might  be  expected,  occasionally  into 
in  the  final  Exhortation  addressed  either  irrelevant  issues.  It  is  elaborately 
to  the  sponsors  or  the-new  baptized  per-  argued  for  instance  by  one  learned  cor- 
sons  themselves  in  the  Office  for  th«  respondent  that  "  in  the  Eastern  and 
Baptism  of  Adults.  It  used  to  be  a  fre-  Western  Church  alike  the  whole  congre- 
quent  complaint  of  the  early  Tractari-  gation  should  asiist  at  the  whole  of  the 
ans  that  people  had  learned  to  dispar-  Mass,  whether  they  communicate  or 
age  the  Church  service  and  cared  for  not ' ' — a  moot  point  hotly  discussed  be- 
nothingbut  the  sermon.  "  Pray,  Mad-  twecn  rival  theologians,  which  we  have 
am,"  says  the  high  church  rector,  in  no  sort  of  intention  of  meddling  with 
one  of  the  popular  religious  tales  of  that  here — and  therefore  ought  not  to  go  out 
day,  to  a  lady  who  had  rustled  into  before  the  sermon.  All  it  concerns  us 
church  toward  the  close  of  the  Second  to  observe  on  that  matter  is  that  to  raise 
Lesson  resplendent  in  silks  and  satins,  the  question  at  all  in  the  present  con- 
"  what  is  your  view  of  the  Church  nection  betrays  an  entire  i^nnra/ii?  «/i;>t- 
Prayers  ?"  "I  consider  them,  sir,  as  chi,  and  only  serves  to  illustrate  a  very 
most  people  do,"  is  her  reply,  "  a  very  pertinent  fact  which  should  be  erapha- 
suitable  preface  to  the  sermon."  It  can  sized,  viz.  that  the  sermon  is  not  an  tn- 
hardly  be  denied  that  the  conduct  both  tegral  part  of  the  Eucharistic  or  any 
of  service  and  sermon  has  been  consid-  other  service,  but  a  separable  adjunct, 
erably  levelled  up,  so  to  say,  since  then  ;  Those  who  hold  it  a  duty  "  to  assist  at 
but  It  appears  that  now  the  opposite  Mass"  every  Sunday,  whether  in  East 
fault  is  charged  on  worshippers  of  car-  or  West,  would  have  good  right  to  com- 
ing only  for  the  service  and  neglecting  plain — and  we  may  be  pretty  sure  Ro- 
the  sermon.  So  at  least  we  are  led  to  man  Catholics  would  complain  loudly — 
infer  from  a  curions  little  episode  re-  if  they  could  not  discharge  this  obliga- 
potted  two  ot  three  weeks  ago  in  the  tion  without  also  hearing  a  sermon  every 
papers  to  have  taken  place  at  St.  time,  whether  they  wished  or  not  In 
James's,   Piccadilly,     It  appears    that  fact,  as  Continental  travellers  are  well 
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aware,  sermons  arc  often  preached  in  man's  hearers  at  Oxford — carried  out 
foreign  Cathedrals  before  or  after  the  this  higher  ideal  of  pulpit  oratory  in 
High  Mass,  instead  of  during  the  ser-  their  own  way.  The  Evangelicals  had 
vice  ;  in  the  Eastern  Church,  if  we  are  been  supposed,  and  had  always  ostenta- 
not  misinformed,  the  knot  of  the  difli-  tiously  claimed,  to  have  a  monopoly  of 
culty  is  cut  in  more  summary  fashion  by  "  preaching  the  Gospel "  in  the  English 
never  preaching  at  all;  that  would  Church,  but  their  "pulpit  ministra- 
hardly  do  in  England.  Here  no  doubt  tions"  at  last  became  intolerably  weari- 
Bermons  are  associated  usually  with  a  some  even  to  their  own  disciples,  from 
service  of  some  kind,  whether  in  the  their  always  harping  on  one  string,  and 
momiDg  01  evening,  though  it  is  com-  in  the  present  day  there  is  hardly  a  single 
mon  enough  to  have  services  without  preacher  of  any  high  repute  or  popular- 
any  such  appendage.  And  as  to  the  ity  who  does  not  belong  to  a  very  differ- 
merits  of  these  discourses  there  would  ent  school  of  thought.  Be  the  excel- 
seem,  judging  from  the  various  opinions  lence  of  sermons  what  it  may  however, 
of  the  correspondents  already  referred  there  does  not  seem  to  be  much  advan- 
to,  to  be  a  wide  diversity  of  judgment,  tage  in  inflicting  them  upon  those  who 
"  Critic,"  for  instance,  thinks  that  the  do  not  wish  to  listen.  Worship  is  one 
average  Sunday  sermon  is  both  in  mat-  thing  and  instruction  another,  though 
ter  and  form  vastly  superior  to  the  re-  the  two  may  very  easily  and  appropri- 
cent  orations  of  the  Duke  of  St.  Albans  ately  be  combined,  and  there  is  no  obvi- 
and  Lord  Bramwell  in  the  House  of  ous  reason  why  all  worshippers  should 
Lords  on  the  Wife's  Sister  Bill ;  "  the  be  compelled  as  a  necessary  condition 
former  literally  gibbed  at  almost  every  to  hear  a  sermon  at  the  same  time.  On 
third  word,"  while  "Lord  Bramwell  the  other  hand  there  are  those  who  may 
was  even  more  trying."  On  the  other  wish  to  hear  a  great  preacher  without 
hand,  another— and  a  clerical — corre-  taking  part  at  the  same  time  in  a  long 
apondent  thinks  "  at  least  half  the  clergy  service.  The  "Conferences"  of  La- 
should  be  forbidden  ever  to  preach  cordaire,  Ravignan,  and  other  famous 
again."  which  might  be  true  enough  if  French  preachers  at  Notre  Dame  were 
the  demand  for  sermons  was  limited  by  delivered  independently  of  any  religious 
the  capacity  of  preachers.  But  in  coun-  function,  and  it  is  hard  to  see  why  a 
try  parishes  at  all  events  the  clergy  still  similar  custom  should  not  be  followed 
often  complain  that  they  cannot  gather  in  our  English  cathedrals  ;  indeed,  if 
a  congregation  without  a  sermon.  we  are  not  mistaken,  it  has  been  tried  in 
To  enter  on  a  lengthened  discussion  some  of  them  at  special  seasons  like 
of  the  average  merit  of  the  preaching  in  Lent  and  Advent  with  entire  success. 
English  churches  would  be  an  invidious  But  assuming  that  as  a  general  rule 
and  not  very  profiiable  task.  We  have  preaching  will  continue  to  be  associated 
already  expressed  our  belief — which  with  a  devotional  office,  which  is  per- 
will  not  probably  be  seriously  disputed  haps  on  the  whole  the  arrangement  best 
— that  a  great  improvement  has  taken  adapted  to  the  exigencies  of  the  ordinary 
place  in  this  respect  during  the  last  English  worshipper,  it  by  no  means  fol- 
forty  01  fifty  years.  The  appearance  lows  that  the  two  must  be  regarded  as 
half  a  century  ago  of  successive  volumes  inseparable.  It  is  not  every  one  even 
of  Dr.  Newman's  Parochial  Sermons  among  regular  churchgoers  who  shares 
preached  at  St.  Mary's,  Oxford — which  Dr.  Watts's  yearning  for  a  dispensation 
moreover  were  addressed  to  an  audience  "  when  congregations  ne'er  go  out,  and 
largely  composed  of  future  clergymen—  Sabbaths  never  end. "  Whether  by  ring- 
is  said  in  itself  to  have  done  much  to  ing  a  bell  for  a  few  minutes,  as  is  done 
raise  the  standard  of  ordinary  preach-  in  some  churches,  or  merely  by  inter- 
ing,  by  familiarizing  both  preachers  and  posing  a  hymn  or  a  voluntary,  an  oppor- 
hearers  with  the  idea  that  something  tunity  might  be  given  (or  all  who  so  de- 
more  is  required  in  a  sermon  than  to  be  sire  either  to  enter  or  to  quit  the  church. 
"on  the  side  of  religion  and  virtue."  That  preachers  who  are  worth  their  salt 
Preachers  of  a  very  different  theological  would  in  any  case  fail  to  command  an 
type  from  his,  tike  Robertson  of  Brigh-  attentive  audience  we  do  not  for  a  mo- 
toD — who  had  himself  been  one  of  New-  mcot  believe,  and  they  would  gain  the 
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satisfaction  of  knowing  that  they  were  ing,  and  a  atill  more  unseemlr  custom 
regarded  by  all  present  as  the  instruc-  of  noisily  applauding  eloquent  passages 
tors,  not  the  jailers,  of  their  audience.  in  a  sermon.  It  is  curious  to  learn 
Milman  asserts  that  the  "  sacerdotal  that  at  Constantinople  then,  as  now  in 
Christianity"  of  the  middle  ages  dis-  London,  shorthand  writers  were  often 
dained  and  almost  dropped  preaching  ;  employed  in  taking  down  the  discourses 
"  the  only  teaching  of  the  people  was  of  celebrated  preachers  for  subsequent 
the  ritual."  And  he  adds  that  preach-  circulation.  Then  too,  as  now,  some 
ing,  thus  ignored  by  the  Church,  became  preachers  read  their  discourses  straight 
the  mark  and  the  strength  of  all  the  off  a  manuscript ;  others  learned  them 
sects  and  all  the  heresiarchs.  There  is  by  heart,  like  the  French  preachers  of 
a  certain  plausibility  in  this  statement,  the  seventeenth  century ;  others  again 
but  it  has  to  be  balanced  by  the  impor-  had  notes,  and  there  were  some  who  dis- 
tant count erstatement  of  the  rise  and  pensed  with  any  such  aids  and  simply 
enormous  influence  of  the  two  great  spoke  extempore.  This  seems  to  hare 
preaching  Orders  of  Dominicans  and  b«en  St  Augustine's  usual  practice.  At 
Franciscans  in  the  thirteenth  century,  a  later  date  Charlemagne  urged  on  his 
And  Christianity  was  what  Milman  calls  bishops  the  importance  of  preaching, 
"  sacerdotal  "  in  the  ancient  as  well  as  probably  acting  by  the  advice  of  his 
the  medieval  Church,  but  it  clearly  did  chief  .religious  counsellor,  Alcuin,  who 
not  dream  of  ignoring  the  powerful  observes  in  a  letter  to  Theodulph,  Arch- 
machinery  of  the  pulpit  in  that  age,  bishop  of  Orleans,  that,  as  the  royal 
as  neither  do  the  most  sacerdotal  forms  crown  is  adorned  with  gems,  faithful 
of  modern  Christianity,  excepting,  as  preaching  ought  to  be  the  ornament  of 
was  before  mentioned,  in  the  Eastern  the  archiepiscopal  pallium.  In  another 
Church,  once  illustrated  by  the  marvel-  letter,  addressed  to  the  people  of  Can- 
lous  eloquence  of  Chrysostom  and  Cyril  tcrbury,  he  urges  them  to  secure  the  ser- 
and  Basil  and  the  two  Gregories.  Sev-  vices  of  many  preachers,  "  lest  thefoun- 
eral  of  the  leading  Fathers  both  in  East  tains  of  truth  be  dried  up  among  you," 
and  West  were  also  among  the  most  fa-  Elsewhere  he  refers  to  a  custom  preva- 
mous  preachers  of  their  day,  and  the  lent  at  the  time  of  reading  homilies  of 
sermons  of  St.  Ambrose  and  St.  Leo  the  Fathers  in  church  on  Sundays  and 
may  still  be  read — and  might  with  very  festivals.  Contemporary  synods  and 
little  revision  be  preached — with  edifica-  bishops  also  enjoined  this  duty  of 
tion  to  a  modern  audience.  Neander,  preaching  on  the  clergy  with  a  persist- 
wbo  has  small  sympathy  with  "  sacer-  ency  which  shows  that  it  was  already 
dotalism"  of  any  kind,  maintains  that  beginning  to  be  neglected.  However 
in  the  East  especially  there  was  a  ten-  we  cannot  now  stay  to  trace  out  the  his- 
dency  to  give  undue  prominence  to  the  tory  of  the  pulpit  in  successive  ages  of 
rhetorical  and  didactic  as  distinct  from  Christian  history.  But  it  may  be  said 
the  liturgical  aspect  of  public  worship,  with  substantial  accuracy  that  a  recog- 
and  hence  "  the  church  would  be  nition  or  disregard  of  its  importance,  as 
thronged  when  some  famous  speaker  an  element  of  the  public  religious  ob- 
was  to  be  heard,  while  only  a  few  re-  servances  of  the  Church,  supplies  a  fair 
mained  behind  when  the  sermon  was  measure  of  the  average  spiritual  vitality 
ended  and  the  Church  prayers  follow-  of  this  or  that  particular  period  or  local- 
ed."  And  he  quotes  St.  Chrysostom's  ity-  And  of  this  we  have  a  conspicuous 
testimony,  who  represents  people  as  say-  example  in  the  religious  stagnation 
ing,  "  We  can  only  hear  sermons  at  which  for  centuries  has  been  the  stand- 
church,  but  we  can  pray  just  as  well  at  ing  reproach  of  the  original  home  and 
home."  And  hence  again  there  grew  centre  of  theological  and  devotional 
up  an  unseemly  habit  of  cultivating  a  energy,  in  Eastern  Christendom-— •Siii- 
theatrical  and  sensational  style  of  preach-  urday  Review. 
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In  a  short  time  the  injrsterious  capital  most  important  trading  centres  betveen 
of  mysterious  Thibet  will  be  a  mystery  China  and  the  Caspian,  for  it  is  the  en- 
no  longer.  The  despatches  of  the  other  trepot  of  the  trade  of  the  whole  eastern 
day  tell  of  the  expedition,  with  bota-  part  of  Central  Asia,  and  is  the  goal  of 
nists,  topographers,  surveyors,  and  other  traders  from  Yunnan  and  Szechu'an, 
inquiring  persons,  which  is  preparing  at  from  Cashmere,  Nepaul,  and  Bhutan, 
Darjeeling,  on  the  borders  of  the  Him-  and  from  Western  Mongolia  and  the. 
alayas,  to  travel  through  Sikkim  and  whole  of  Thibet,  Moreover,  if  priests 
Thibet  to  Lhassa,  on  a  mission  from  the  made  holiness,  Lhassa  would  be  the 
Empress  of  India  to  the  Grand  Lama,  holiest  city  that  ever  existed,  for  it  is  a 
Mr.  Colman  Macaulay,  its  leader,  will  huge  monastery,  or  rather  a  congeries 
no  doubt  gaze  upon  the  face  of  this  di-  of  monasteries,  some  of  which  contain 
vine  being,  and  thus  be  blessed  aa  no  thousands  of  piiests  or  lamas.  In  eleven 
European  of  this  generation  has  been,  of  these  lamasseries  in  and  around 
How  securely  the  "  Abode  of  Snow,"  as  Lhassa  there  are,  according  to  recent 
Thibet  has  been  called,  has  been  closed  authorities,  20,400  monks  ;  and  as  these 
against  the  outer  world  is  evident  from  are  supposed  to  be  celibate,  there  is  an 
the  fact  that  no  European  alive  has  ever  air  of  truth  about  the  Chinese  adage  that 
seen  the  great  city  of  Lhassa,  and  no  Lhassa  is  inhabited  by  lamas,  strumpets. 
Englishman,  except  one,  has  ever  seen  and  dogs.  This  holy  character  attach- 
it  The  Jesuit  missionaries,  with  their  ing  to  the  city  has  made  it  a  Central 
ardor,  their  indomitable  courage,  and  Asian  Mecca,  and  at  certain  seasons  of 
their  contempt  of  danger,  frequently  the  year  it  is  crowded  by  the  pilgrims  of 
visited  Thibet  between  the  beginning  of  a  hundred  tribes  and  races.  It  is,  there- 
the  seventeenth  and  the  middle  of  the  fore,  the  more  surprising  that  only  a 
present  century  ;  the  AbbS  Hue,  who  single  Englishman  has  ever  succeeded 
resided  there  for  a  short  time  in  1846,  in  reaching  it ;  and  the  present  is  a  fa- 
was  the  last  European  who  saw  Lhassa,  vorable  opportunity  for  recalling  this 
and  he  has  left  us  an  account  of  the  city  journey  of  three-quarters  of  a  century 
in  his  remarkable  stoiy  of  his  travels,  ago. 

Subsequently,  one  of  the  native  expior-  Thomas  Manning  was  the  son  of  a 
ers  trained  by  the  Indian  Survey  Depart-  Norfolk  clergyman,  and  was  bom  ia 
menl,  who  have  long  wandered  through  1772.  After  a  distinguished  career  at 
Indian  geography  in  a  spectral  fashion,  Cambridge,  he  appears  to  have  been 
with  initials  or  numbers  in  place  of  seized  with  a  desire  to  travel  through 
names,  visited  Lhassa  twice  in  disguise,  China,  and  he  began  to  study  the  Chi- 
once  in  1866  and  again  in  1874.  '  A,"  nese  language,  in  which  ultimately  he  at- 
as  this  explorer  was  styled,  who  died  in  tained  considerable  proficiency.  Charles 
1882,  and  is  now  generally  known  as  the  Lamb,  with  whom  he  contracted  a  last- 
Pundit  Nain  Singh,  is  our  principal  au-  ing  friendship,  and  who  long  corre- 
thority  on  the  geography  of  Thibet ;  up  sponded  with  him,  endeavored  to  get 
to  his  time  even  the  latitude  and  longi-  him  to  abandon  his  whim.  Lamb  ad- 
tude  of  Lhassa  were  uncertain  ;  its  pop-  vises  Manning  to  try  and  cure  himself, 
ulation  is  still  unknown,  and  is  variously  "  Take  hellebore.  Pray  to  avoid  the 
estimated  at  anything  between  forty  fiend.  Read  no  more  books  of  voy- 
thousand  and  eighty  thousand.  Never-  ages;  they  are  nothing  but  lies  ;"  and 
theless,  in  almost  every  point  of  view,  years  afterward  when  Manning  had  re- 
it  is  perhaps  the  most  remarkable  of  all  turned  to  Canton  from  Lhassa,  Lamb 
the  remarkable  Central  Asian  cities.  It  writes  :  "  Still  in  China  !  Down  with 
is  situated  in  a  valley  12,000  ft.  above  idols — Ching-chang-fo,  and  all  his  fool- 
the  level  of  the  sea  ;  it  is  therefore  the  ish  priesthood.  Come  out  of  Babylon, 
most  elevated  city  in  the  world,  and  it  0  my  friend  !"  In  r8a6  Manning  set 
is  probably  also,  on  account  of  the  lofty  sail  for  the  East  India  Company's  fac- 
mountains  which  surround  it,  the  most  tory  in  Canton,  but  he  appears  to  have 
difficult  of  access.     It  is  also  one  of  the  discovered  that  it  was  impossible  tPD^tif 
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etrate  China  and  Central  Asia  from  that  seems  to  have  'strangely  affected  the 
point,  probably  on  account  of  the  sus-  traveller ;  "  he  had  the  simple  and  un- 
picion  with  which  the  members  of  the  affected  manners  of  a.  well-educated 
factory  were  watched,  and  after  about  princely  child.  His  face  was,  I  thought, 
three  years  spent  in  improving  his  knowl-  poetically  and  affectingly  beautiful;  he 
edge  of  Chinese,  spoken  and  written,  he  was  of  a  gay  and  cheerful  disposition  ; 
proceeded  to  Calcutta  to  attempt  to  his  beautiful  mouth  perpetually  nnbend- 
reach  China  from  the  side  of  India.  He  ing  into  a  graceful  smile,  which  itlumi- 
received  no  official  recognition,  which  nated  his  whole  countenance."  And 
irritated  biro  so  much  that  he  refused  to  in  another  place  he  malces  this  entry  : 
give  any  account  of  his  journey  on  his  "  ist  Dec.  17th  of  10th  moon.  This 
return,  and  the  details  did  not  see  light  day  I  saluted  thee,  Grand  Lama  1 
until  many  years  afterward,  when  a  rcl-  Beautiful  youth.  Face  poetically  affect- 
ative  gave  his  manuscript  diary  to  Mr.  ing  ;  could  have  wept.  Very  happy  to 
Clements  Markham,  who  printed  it  in  have  seen  him  and  his  blessed  smile. 
his  work  on  Thibet  published  six  or  Hope  often  to  see  him  again."  Al- 
seven  years  ago.  Accompanied,  then,  though  Manning  does  not  give  a  very 
by  a  single  Chinese  servant,  without  en-  glowing  account  of  Lhassa,  Hue,  who 
couragement  from  the  successor  of  War-  saw  the  city  more  than  thirty  years  after, 
ren  Hastings,  Manning  began  his  advent-  speaks  of  its  appearance  as  iraposing 
urous  journey.  He  left  Rangpore  in  and  majestic,  and  dwells  with  enthusi- 
the  autumn  of  1811,  and  plunged  into  asm  on  the  multitude  of  aged  trees  which 
the  colossal  mountain  ranges  of  Bhutan  surround  it  with  a  girdle  of  foliage,  on 
and  Thibet.  He  travelled  as  a  Tartar  the  lofty  white  houses,  etc.  Manning 
doctor,  but  it  is  not  clear  that  his  dis-  remained  in  Lhassa  until  April,  181a, 
guise  was  of  much  use  to  him,  or  that  hoping  that  he  would  be  allowed  to 
he  would  not  have  fared  quite  as  well  travel  by  Sining  into  Szechu'an,  and  so 
had  he  gone  in  his  proper  character.  through  China  to  Canton,  but  the  Chi- 
Unfortunately.  his  diary  is  full  of  nese  refused  to  permit  this,  and  in  June, 
querulous  complainings  about  his  ser-  i8iz,  he  reached  Bengal,  after  a  journey 
vant,  the  people  he  met,  the  ill  treat-  which  no  Englishman  had  ever  perform- 
ment  he  received  at  various  points,  and  ed  before,  and  which,  notwithstanding 
gives  little  information  on  many  subjects  the  succeeding  years  of  adventure  and 
of  great  importance.  However,  in  De-  travel,  no  Englishman  has  ever  per^ 
cember  he  reached  Lhassa,  which  he  de-  formed  yet.  Mr.  Macaulay,  with  his 
scribes  as  a  commonplace  town.  "  The  large  train  and  with  his  letters  from  the 
habitations,"  he  says,  "are  begrimed  Chinese  Government,  will,  it  may  be 
with  smut  and  dirt ;  the  avenues  are  hoped,  succeed  in  gazing  on  the  face  of 
full  of  dogs,  some  growling  and  gnawing  the  Grand  Lama,  as  the  solitary  Man- 
bits  of  hide  which  lie  about  in  profu-  ning,  with  no  resources  but  his  own,  did 
sion,  and  emit  a  charnel-house  smell ;  seventy-five  years  ago. 
others  limping  and  looking  livid  ;  others  On  his  arrival  at  Calcutta,  Manning 
ulcerated  ;  others  starving  and  dying,  refused  to  tell  any  one  about  his  jour- 
and  pecked  at  by  the  ravens ;  some  ney,  and  soon  afterward  returned  to 
dead  and  preyed  upon.  In  short,  every-  Canton.  In  1817  he  went  with  Lord 
thing  seems  mean  and  gloomy,  and  ex-  Amherst's  mission  to  Pekin  as  inter- 
cites  the  idea  of  something  unreal."  preter,  and  subsequently  returned  to 
Even  the  mirth  of  the  inhabitants  he  England,  where  he  resided  until  his 
thought  dreamy  and  ghostly.  But  the  death  in  1840.  He  lived  in  seclusion 
palace  of  the  Grand  Lama,  which  was  for  the  greater  part  of  this  period  at 
set  on  a  high  hill,  struck  him  with  sur-  Bexley  and  Dartford,  leading  a  some- 
prise.  The  i;tli  of  December,  i8ir,  what  eccentric  life.  His  library  of  Chi- 
was  a  great  day  in  Manning's  calendar,  nese  books  is  now  to  be  seen  at  the 
for  it  was  then  that  he  was  first  pre-  rooms  of  the  Royal  Asiatic  Society,  in 
sented  to  the  Grand  Lama,  who  was  at  Albemarle  Street. — Pa!l  Mall  Bu^et. 
this  time  seven  years  old.     This  child 
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BY   J.    FITZGERALD   MOLLOY. 

The  London   playhouses  which  had  who  had  been  expelled  from  their  owne 

been  dismantled  and  closed  during  the  countrey,   and  whose  women    did   at- 

Puritan  period,  reopened  in  the  year  of  tempt,  thereby  giving  great  oSence  to 

grace  1660,  when  Charles  II.  came  back  all  virtuous  and  well-disposed  persons  in 

unto  his  own.     Various  troupes  of  per-  this  town,  to  act  a  certain  lascivious  and 

formers  then  started  into  existence,  and  unchaste  comedye  in  the  French  tong? 

flourished  until  the  end  of  the  yeat)  at  the  Blackfryers.     Glad  I  am  to  say«, 

when  their  number  was  limited  to  two  they  were  hissed,   hooted,  and  pippen 

companies  for  which  royal  patents  were  pelted  from  the  stage,  so  thai  I  do  not 

granted  respectively  to  Thomas   Killi-  thinke  th^  will  soone  be  ready  to  trie 

grew,  an  excellent  wit  and  merry  cour-  the    same    againe."     In    this    surmise 

tier,  and  Sir  William  Davcnant,  a  man  Thomas    Brande    was  incorrect,    inas* 

of  parts  and  a  lover  of  pleasure.     The  much    as    the    same  wicked  company 

players  Killigrew  selected  were  known  sought  on  two  subsequent  occaaiona  to 

as  the  king's  company  ;  those  who  en-  gain  a  hearing,  and  met  with  receptions 

tertained   the  town  under   Davenant's  similar  to  that  which  greeted  them  on 

management  were  called   the  Duke  of  their  first  appearance. 
York's  company.  The  heroines  of  tragedy  and  comedy 

The  latter  opened  a  theatre  in  Salis-  were,  therefore,  represented  by  boys, 
bary  Court  on  November  15th,  1660.  prominent  amongst  whom  was  Edward 
KilUgrew's  company  performed  in  Gib-  Kynaston.  This  lad  boasted  many 
bon's  Tennis  Court,  near  Clare  Market,  quatiflcations  for  success;  amongst 
whilst  a  new  house  was  being  built  for  them  being  a  stately  step  "  confined  to 
them  in  Dniry  Lane,  to  which  they  re-  -  a  female  decency  ;"  delicate  and  well- 
moved  in  April,  1663.  The  members  of  cut  features ;  a  graceful  deportment  and 
the  king's  troupe  were  enrolled  on  the  a  set  of  teeth  "  sound,  white,  and  even 
list  of  tlie  royal  housdiold  establish-  as  one  could  wish  to  see  in  a  reigning 
ment,  styled  in  warrants  gentlemen  of  toast  of  twenty."  The  power  he  pos- 
the  Great  Chamber,  and  habited  in  sessed  of  expressing  emotion  astonished 
liveries  of  scarlet  cloth  and  silver  lace.  all  who  beheld  him  ;  and  Downes  as- 

Until  the  year  1661  actresses  had  not  sures  us  "  it  has  since  been  disputed 

been  permitted  to  appear  upon  the  Eng-  among    the    judicious,     whether    any 

lish  stage ;  their  parts  being  heretofore  woman  that  succeeded  him  so  sensibly 

"represented  by  men  in  the  habits  of  touched  the  audience  as  he."     Samuel 

women."     In  the  last  month  but  one  of  Pepys,  who  delighted  in  frequenting  the 

the    year    1639   (during  the    reign    of  middle  gallery  of  the  King's  House  at  a 

Charles  I.)  a  company  of  French  players  cost  of   eighteen  pence,   hkewise  bears 

had  striven  to  establish  themselves  in  testimony  to  the  excellent  performances 

Blackfriars,  when  actresses  were   seen  of  this  youth.     "Among  other  things 

for  the  first  time  in  England.     Accord-  here,' '  writes  the  diarist,  on  his  return 

ing  to  Prynne's  HUtrto-mastix  (1633) :  from    witnessing    The  Silent    Woman, 

"Some    French  women,   or   monsters  "  Kynaston,  the  boy,  had  the  good  turn 

rather,  attempted  to  act  a  French  play  to  appear  in  three  shapes.     First,  as  a 

at  the  playhouse  in  Blackfriars,  an  im-  poor  woman  in  ordinary  clothes  ;  then 

pndent,  shameful,   unwomaoish,  grace-  in  fine  clothes  as  a  gallant— and  in  them 

less  attempt."     The  result  of  their  un-  was  clearly  the  prettiest  woman  in  the 

dertaking  is  quaintly  told  by  one  Thorn-  whole  house  ;  and  lastly  as  a  man,  and 

as  Brande,  in  an  interesting  letter  bear-  then  likewise  did  appear  the  handsomest 

ing  date  November  8th,  1639,  and  sup-  man  in  the  house."     Not  only  in  public 

posedly  addressed  to  Laud,  Archbishop  but  in  private  was  this  young  actor  a 

of   Canterbury.       "  Furthermore    you  prodigious  favorite  ;  as  may  be  judged 

should   know,'   he  writes,    "that  last  from  the  fact  that  when  the  plays  termi- 

daye  certaine  vagrant  French  players,  nated,  usually  about  six  of  the  clock, 
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ladie*  of  quality  coDteoded  for  the  pleas-  roraltj  and  hs  attendants  vere  inrazi- 

nre  of  carrying  him  in  tbeir  coaches  to  ably  throoged  by  peofrfe  of  tbe  hig^test 

drive  roand  the  ring  in  Hyde  Park.  qoality     and    consJdcrarion.       In     the 

Kynaston    and    another   lad,    James  second  circk  sat  those  worthy  atizens 

Nokcs,  were,  boverer,  exceptions  pror-  pertaining  to  fashion  and  learning ;  fre- 

iog  tbe  mle  of  general  nnsni lability,  qaenlers  of  coffee-honses  and  taverns, 

Few  boy  actresses  coold  sufficiently  sink  who  gossiped  of  the  Court  and  Govem- 

their  individuality  to  render  their  per-  meot,  were  familiar  with  politicians  and 

formaitces  pleasant.     A  ctmviction  arose  players,  and  acquainted  with  poets  and 

in  the  public  miod  regarding  the  unfit-  pamphleteers  :  whilst  the  pit  was    re- 

ness  of  men  for  female  parts,  which  was  sorted  to  by  ladies  in  vizards,  and  yonng 

strengthened  by  the  king's  desire   that  gentlemen  from  the  Universities  and  the 

women  should  take  all  characters  soit-  Temple,  who  were  occasionally  obliged 

able  to  ihem  in  public  performances,  to  abandon  their  enjoyment  in  disorder. 

Therefore  before  Chaiiea  had  been  many  and  seek  refuge  elsewhere,  when  lain 

months   on    the    throne   Killigrew    and  and    hail   descended    on   the    partially 

Darenant  were  authorized  to  employ  roofed  building.     The  honse  was  lighted 

actresses  in  their  companies.     Accord-  by  candles  6x^  in  sconces,  and  orange 

ingly    on    Janaary    30!,    1661,   Pepys  wenches  stood  in  a  row  with  their  batjis 

records  seeiog  women  players   for  the  to  the  stage  and  their  faces  to  the  audi* 

first  time.     Tbe  character  in  which  the  ence,  crying  out  their  fruit  between  the 

first  En^ish  actress  made  her  appear-  acts. 

aace  was  that  of  Desdemona  ;  who  the  Amongst  these,  Nell  Gwynn  ni^tty 
lady  was  is  not  known,  but  it  is  surmised  took  her  place.  Young,  vivadons,  and 
to  have  been  Peggy  Hughes,  afterwards  attractive,  she  was  not  long  without 
mistress  of  Prince  Rupert.  Tbe  prin-  gaining  the  notice  of  many  men,  and 
cipat  actresses  who  first  appear^  at  the  interest  of  one  in  particular.  This 
Dmry  Lane  were,  besides  the  lady  was  none  other  than  Charles  Hart, 
already  mentioned,  Mrs.  Knipp  (called  •  grandnephew  of  William  Shakspeare ; 
Bab  Allen),  Anne  and  Rebecca  Mar-  a  man  of  genial  temper,  a  fellow  of  ex- 
thal,  Mrs.  Corey  (sent  to  prison  for  imi-  cellent  wit,  and  an  actor  of  fair  renown, 
tating  my  Lady  Harvey  on  tbe  stage),  Fallint;  in  love  with  Nell  he  had  not 
and  Nell  Gwyno,  the  subject  of  this  much  difficulty  in  persuading  her  to 
monograph.  abandon  her  trade  as  an  orange  girl  and 
The  circumstances  of  her  parentage  become  his  mistress.  And  presently, 
and  place  of  her  birth  remain  matters  of  recognizing  her  tact,  humor,  and  in* 
dispute.  An  anonymous  pamphlet  pub-  tuition,  he  undertook  to  prepare  her  for 
lished  in  175a,  entitled  'Memoirs  of  the  the  stage,  for  which  he  considered  her 
Life  of  Eleanor  Gmnn,  declares  her  to  person  aod  talents  were  alike  suitable, 
have  been  the  offspring  of  a  tradesman  Her  appearance  was  indeed  not  less 
in  mean  circumstances  ;  whilst  a  certain  calculated  to  please  as  an  actress,  than 
Van  Bossen,  avows  she  was  daughter  of  to  fascinate  as  a  woman.  Her  oval- 
Captain  Thomas  Gwyn,  a  gentleman  de-  shaped  face,  piquant  in  expression,  and 
scended  from  an  ancient  Welsh  family,  wondrously  fair,  was  framed  in  red- 
Moreover,  the  coal  yard  in  Drury  Lane,  brown  hair ;  her  figure,  though  not 
and  the  city  of  Hereford,  are  respec-  above  medium  height,  was  excellently 
tively  Darned  as  places  where  she  came  proportioned  and  graceful, 
into  the  world.  Two  things  concerning  In  due  time  she  was  introduced  to  the 
her,  are,  however,  certain  :  she  was  en-  town  as  a  player  belonging  to  his 
dowed  with  beauty,  and  she  sold  oranges  Majesty's  company.  On  December  8th, 
in  the  King's  playhouse.  During  the  1666,  Pepys  mentions  having  seen  her 
Restoration  the  performances  at  Drury  perform  the  part  of  Lady  Wealthy,  in 
Lane  theatre  were  attended  by  crowded  TAe  English  Monsieur,  a  comedy  written 
and  brilliant  audiences.  Frequently  the  by  the  Hon.  James  Howard.  The 
King  and  his  brother,  with  their  mis-  diarist  declares  the  play  to  have  been 
tresses  and  courtiers,  making  in  all  a  mighty  pretty,  "and  the  women,"  he 
goodly  show,  filled  the  boxes  occupying  adds,  "  do  very  well,  but  above  all  little 
tbe  first  tier;  which  in  the  absence  of  Nelly."     A  month  later  this  excellent 
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gossip,  who  wfu  devoted  to  the  play-  Restoratioo,  he,  in  company  with  some 
house,  and  loved  at  least  one  player,  noble  gallants,  bad  been  committed  to 
was  taken  at  the  conclusion  of  The  Neirgate  Prison,  charged  with  the  rob- 
Humorous  Lieutenant,  behind  the  scenes  bery  and  muTder  of  one  Hoppy,  a  tan- 
and  introduced  to  Nell,  whom  he  ner,  at  01  near  Waltham  Cross.  A  year 
heartily  kissed,  finding  her  "a  mighty  later  he  was  indicted  at  the  Court  of 
pretty  soul."  Her  acting  now  bade  fair  King's  Bench  for  drunkenness  and  dis- 
to  delight  the  town.  Her  name  grew  sipatton  whilst  at  the  Cock  Tavern,  in 
familiar  in  the  months  of  coffee-house  Bow  Street,  Covent  Garden  ;  and  again 
critics  ;  her  beauty  became  a  theme  for  was  he  with  the  gay  Sir  Charles  Scdiey 
gallant  discourse.  Three  months  from  brought  before  Lord  Chief  Justice 
the  first  mention  of  her  performance  bp  Keeling,  for  "  running  up  and  down  all 
Fepys,  we  find  her  acting  Florimell  in  night  almost  naked  through  the  streets, 
Dryden's  Iragi-comedy  The  Maiden  and  at  last  fighting  the  watch." 
Queene,  which  was  "mightily  com-  A  man  of  his  reputation  was  certain 
mended  for  the  regularity  of  it,  and  the  to  impress  the  imagination  of  a  woman 
strain  and  wit."  The  King,  Duke  of  possessing  an  ardent  temperament.  Ac- 
York,  and  the  Court  witnessed  her  play,  cordingly,  in  July,  1677,  she  .being  in 
as  did  likewise  good  Mr.  Pepys,  who  her  seventeenth  year,  Nell  Gwynn  left 
fortunately  records  his  impressions  :  Charles  Hart,  abandoned  the  stage,  and 
"  So  great  performance  of  a  comical  became  my  Lord  Buckhurst's  mistress, 
part,"  he  writes,  "  was  never,  I  believe.  In  return  he  agreed  to  pay  her  the  sum 
in  the  worid  before  as  Nell  do  this,  both  of  one  hundred  pounds  a  year.  And  it 
as  a  mad  girle,  then  most  and  best  of  all  being  summer  time,  my  lord,  accom- 
when  she  comes  in  like  a  young  gallant ;  panied  by  his  friend  Sir  Charles  Sedley, 
and  hath  the  motions  and  carriage  of  a  carried  the  player  to  Epsom,  then  a  re- 
spark  the  most  that  ever  I  saw  any  man  sort  of  fashion.  Here  they  kept  a  right 
have.  It  makes  me  confess  I  admire  merry  house,  where  pleasure  held  full 
her."  sway  ;  but  before  three  months  had 
Others  also  admired  her  exceedingly,  ended  his  lordship  and  Nell  Gwynn  had 
The  gayety  of  her  manner  and  charm  of  parted.  She,  therefore,  returned  to 
her  person,  attracted  many  petitioners  Drury-lane  playhouse  ;  but  here  some 
for  her  favor,  and  amongst  those  she  re-  changes  awaited  her.  The  love  which 
garded  with  graciousness  was  Charles  Charles  Hart  bore  her  had  turned  to 
Sackville.  Lord  Buckhurst — afterwards  hate  ;  and  such  women  as  had  previ- 
Earl  of  Dorset,  one  of  the  most  notable  ously  envied  her  conquest  now  rejoiced 
men  of  the  day.     As  a  poet,  wit,  satir-  at  her  downfall, 

ist,  courtier,  and  defender  of  his  conn-  A  few  months  after  her  return  to  the 

try,    he  was  alike    remarkable.     Lord  theatre,  Pepys  being  agun  taken  behind 

Rochester  styles  him  "  the  best  good  the  scenes  saw  her ;  the  description  of 

man,"  and  Bishop  Burnet  declares  be  his  visit  is  worth  preserving;  in  detail, 

was  charitable  to  a  fault,  "  for  he  com-  "  To  the  King's  House,"  he  writes  on 

monly  gave  all  that  he  had  about  him  October  5th,  1667,  "  and  there  going  in 

when    he    met  an  object  that  moved  met  with  Knipp,  and  she  took  us  up 

him."     His  excellence  as  a  humorist,  into    the  tircing  rooms  ;    and    to  the 

and  vivacity  as  a  courtier,  endeared  him  women's  shift,  where  Nell  was  dressing 

above  his  other  qualities  to  the  merry  herself,  and  was  all  unready,  and  is  very 

monarch,  who  appointed  him  gentleman  pretty,  prettier  than   I   thought.     And 

of  the  bedchamber,  and  made  him  com-  so  walked  all  up  and  down  the  house 

panion  of  his  pleasures.     At  those  brill-  above,  and  then  below  into  the  scene 

lant  suppers  in   which  the   King    de-  room,  and  there  sat  down  and  she  gave 

lighted,  where  wine  sparkled  and  love  us  fruit ;  and  here  I  read  the  questions 

obtained,  Buckhurst  surpassed  all  others  to  Knipp,  while  she  answered  me  through 

by  the  airiness  of  his  wit  and  brilliancy  all  her  part  of  Flora' s  FigarysytWicYi  she 

of  his  badinage.     And  at  this  time,  be-  acted  to-day.  But,  Lord,  to  see  how  they 

ing  in  the  morning  of  life  and  zenith  of  were  both  painted  would  make  a  man 

vigor,  his  adventures  were  many  and  mad,  and  did  make  me  loath  them  ;  and 

strange.     For  in  the  second  year  of  the  what  base  company  of  men  comea  among 
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them,  and  hoT  lewdly  they  talk,  and  bow  quested  a  settlement  of  five  hundred 

poor  the  men  are  in  clothes,  and  yet  what  pounds  a  year,  which   his  majesty  re- 

a  show  they  make  on  the  stage  by  can>  fused,  though   in  less  than  four  years 

dlelight  is  very  observable.     But  to  see  he  lavished  as  much  as  sixty  thousand 

how  Nell  cursed  for  having  so  few  peo-  pounds  upon  "the  wildest  and  indis- 

ple  in  the  pit  was  pretty."  creetest   creature  that   ever  was   in   a 

And  her  attraction  continuing,  the  court."  This  sum,  however,  falls  far 
position  which  Lord  Buckhurst  had  held  short  of  the  amount  Charles  subsequent* 
towards  her  was  consecutively  taken  by  ly  squandered  on  his  new  favorite  ;  for, 
two  of  the  most  remarkable  men,  and  according  to  an  account  the  writer  re- 
wittiest  courtiers  of  the  period.  These  cently  discovered  among  the  Duke  of 
were  Lord  Rochester  and  the  Duke  of  Leeds's  papers,  16,041/.  15^.  6d.  was 
Buckingham.  But  their  characters  be-  paid  her  out  of  the  royal  treasury  be- 
ing notably  fickle,  the  love  they  bore  tween  March  37th,  1676,  and  March 
her  quickly  waned.     The  latter,  how-  14th,  1679. 

ever,  according  to  Sir  George  Etherage,  Having  presented  the  monarch  with  a 
on  resigning  all  pretensions  to  her  love,  son,  she  henceforth  took  rank  amongst 
recommended  her  to  the  notice  of  the  his  well  approved  mistresses.  She  was 
king.  His  Majesty  had  already  elected  therefore  styled  Madam  Ellen,  provided 
a  player — Moll  Davis — to  become  his  with  a  liberal  allowance,  presented  with 
mistress,  and  now  looked  with  favorable  a  handsome  mansion  in  Pall  Mall,  not 
eyes  upon  Nell  Gwynn.  The  occasion  far  removed  from  the  court,  overlooking 
on  which  she  captivated  the  monarch's  a  fair  vista  of  St.  James's  Park,  and 
susceptible  heart  is  mentioned  in  the  ap-  finally  appointed  one  of  the  ladies  of 
pendix  to  Downes's  jRosctus  Anglkanus.  the  privy  chamber  to  the  queen.  Moll 
At  this  time  the  rival  theatre,  the  Duke's  Davis  having  now  fallen  in  royal  esteem, 
House,  was  affording  considerable  diver-  and  the  Duchess  of  Cleveland  being  re- 
sion  from  the  fact  that  Nokes  nightly  moved  from  court,  Nell  Gwynn's  as- 
appeared  in  an  enormous  hat  when  play-  cendency  over  his  Majesty  rapidly  in- 
ing  The  Citizen  Turned  Gentleman.  Dtj-  creased.  Her  merry  wit  amused,  her 
den,  "whose  necessities  very  often  made  musical  laughter  delighted,  and  her  un- 
him  stoop  to  the  whim  of  the  times,"  swerving  fidelity  satisfied  the  king.  In 
learning  this  fact  resolved  that  the  King's  familiar  discourse  he  habitually  called 
House  should  surpass  its  rival  by  at-  her  Nelly  ;  and  she  mindful  of  her  con- 
tempting  a  more  daring  eccentricity,  Ac-  quests  over  Charles  Hart,  and  Charles 
cordingly  he  caused  a  hat  to  be  made.  Lord  Buckhurst,  styled  his  Majesty, 
the  leaf  of  which  was  as  extensive  as  the  Charles  III.  Prudent  and  virtuous  John 
circumference  of  a  coach  wheel,  that  Evelyn  records  his  sorrow  at  seeing  one 
Nell  might  wear  it  nightly  in  speaking  pleasant  summer  day  "this  impudent 
the  epilogue  to  one  of  his  plays.  This  comedian  looking  out  of  her  garden  on 
oddity  we  are  assured  convulsed  the  a  terrace  at  the  top  of  the  wall,  and  his 
house,  and  Bo  delighted  the  king  that  Majesty  standing  on  the  green  walk  nn- 
when  the  play  terminated  he  went  be-  der  it,  '  whilst  they  engaged  in  pleasant 
hind  the  scenes  and  requested  Nell  might  conversation.  But  his  regret  must  have 
accompany  him  in  his  coach  to  White-  been  more  poignant  when  he  subsequent- 
hall.  It  is  quite  certain  before  the  year  ly  learned  she  fonned  one  of  the  britl- 
1667  had  ended  she  had  been  several  iant  company  of  titled  courtesans  and 
times  invited  by  his  Majesty  to  the  pal-  profligate  courtiers  who  surrounded  the 
ace.  Though  she  became  in  consequence  luxurious  supper  table  of  the  king  ;  who 
a  person  of  consideration,  she  yet  con-  in  the  full  enjoyment  of  love,  wine,  and 
tinued  to  delight  the  town  by  her  spright-  wit,  forgot  the  world  beside, 
ly  humor  and  graceful  acting.  How-  But  of  the  women  whom  he  delighted 
ever,  it  happened  on  May  8th,  1670,  she  to  honor  none  had  his  interests'  closer 
gave  birth  to  a  son  at  her  lodgings  in  to  heart  than  she ;  and  the  freedom  of 
Lincoln's  Inn  Fields,  shortly  after  which  manner  and  liberty  of  speech  permitted 
she  retired  forever  from  the  stage.  her,   were  frequently  used  in  advising 

Bishop  Bumel  Aates  that  on  her  first  him.     It  is  related  that  one  day  when 

acquaintance  with  the   king,  Nell   re-  Charles  had  left  his  council  after  hearing 
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manj  unpleasant  speeches,  and  witness-  lesson.  Therefore  she  instructed  a  few 
ing  considerable  strife,  he  sought  the  trusty  friends,  who  were  to  accompany 
player  that  her  humor  might  banish  him  on  a  certain  night,  how  they  should 
care-  "Ah,  Nell,"  said  he  wearily,  act.  And  in  due  time  the  merry  king 
flinging  himself  on  some  cushions  at  her  and  bis  jovial  companions,  quietly  leav- 
feet,  "  what  shall  I  do  to  please  the  ing  the  palace,  directed  their  steps 
people  of  England — I  am  torn  to  pieces  toward  a  tavern  famous  for  diversion, 
by  their  clamors?"  She  regarded  him  Here  they  encountered  a  company  of 
with  a  serious  air  and  made  answer:  roystering  sparks  and  ladies  of  pleasure, 
"  There  is  one  way  by  which  you  can  drinking  wine,  interchanging  wit,  and 
satisfy  them."  He  looked  at  her  freely  enjoying  themselves.  And  one 
keenly.  "  Oddsfish,  tell  me  what  it  of  the  king's  friends  finding  an  oppor- 
is,"  he  said  eagerly.  "  Why,"  she  re-  tunity  to  address  the  lady  whom  Charles 
plied,  "  dismiss  your  mistresses  and  specially  favored,  told  her  she  must  ab- 
mind  your  business,  and  all  England  stract  all  the  money  from  that  gentle- 
will  rejoice."  Hearing  which  Charles  man's  pockets  without  his  knowledge, 
laughed  and  pinched  her  pretty  cheeks,  and  if  discovered  she  need  be  under 
But  she,  loving  him  well,  regretted  his  no  apprehension  of  punishment,  as  he 
sacrifice  of  duty  in  search  of  pleasure,  would  bear  the  burden  of  his  wrath, 
and  again  ventured  to  reprove  him.  It  andexplaintheobject  of  his  joke.  Fur- 
happened  the  council  sat  one  day  impa-  thermore  he  bade  her  immediately  leave 
tiently  awaiting  his  Majesty's  presence,  the  house  when  she  had  secured  the  gen- 
that  matters  of  importance  to  the  nation  tleman's  gold.  And  she,  consenting, 
might  be  discussed.  And  Charles  indo-  in  due  time  took  the  king's  money  un- 
lently  refusing  to  join  them,  a  noble  lord  observed  ;  and  the  courtier  joining  his 
made  complamt  to  Nell,  who  promptly  friends,  they  all  slipped  from  the  honse. 
laid  a  wager  the  king  would  attend  them  For  some  time  Charles  awaited  them, 
presently.  Therefore  she  sent  in  haste  but  night  advancing  and  they  Bot  retum- 
for  Killigrew,  who  loved  a  joke  no  less  ing,  he  rose  to  pay  his  reckoning  and  de- 
than  she ;  and  having  consulted  with  part.  Then  he  discovered  his  money 
him  for  some  time,  she  betook  herself  to  was  gone,  seeing  which  the  tavern  keeper 
the  royal  presence  to  await  the  results  soundly  abused  him  for  taking  an  hon- 
of  her  scheme.  Presently  the  sounds  of  est  man's  share  with  intention  to  de- 
hasty  footsteps  were  heard  without  the  fraud  him.  Charles  explained  his  gold 
king's  apartments,  and  immediately  Kil-  had  been  filched  from  him,  and  promised 
ligrew  entered,  heavily  hooted  and  other^  payment  in  full  next  morning  ;  but  the 
wise  equipped  for  3  long  journey.  See-  fellow  swore  he  would  not  be  cheated 
tng  bis  attire  and  noting  his  disorder,  by  such  pretences,  and  b^  *ho  had 
Charles  asked  where  he  was  going.  "  As  drunk  his  wine  should  not  stir  from  the 
fast  as  I  can  to  hell,"  replied  Killigrew.  house  until  he  had  discharged  his  reck- 
"  Why  with  such  speed  to  hell?'  in-  oning.  The  more  his  Majesty  sought 
quired  the  monarch.  "That  I  may  to  pacify  him,  the  more  insolent  the 
fetchOliverCromwell thence,"answered  fellow  became.  And  Charles  knowing 
Killigrew,  "  for  he  will  have  some  care  how  imprudent  it  would  be  to  discover 
for  the  nation,  and  your  Majesty  takes  himself,  resolved  on  maintaining  his  dis- 
none,"  saying  which  he  strode  rapidly  guise.  Therefore  fortunately  bethink- 
fram  the  room.  The  good-natured  ing  of  a  ring  he  wore  of  great  value,  he 
Charles  laughed  heartily  ;  but  the  joke  took  it  from  his  finger  and  offered  it  as 
worked  its  effect.  Yawning  wearily  he  a  pledge.  But  his  creditor  declared  he 
took  his  slow  way  to  the  council  cham*  had  been  defrauded  by  sham  jewelry 
her,  and  Nell  Gwynn  won  her  wager.  before,  and  would  not  accept  it  now. 
A  short  time  after  this  occurrence  it  Then  Charles  begged  he  would  carry  it 
became  customary  for  the  monarch  and  to  a  jeweller  and  have  his  opinion  on  its 
some  of  his  courtiers  to  seek  adventure  value.  To  this  the  tavern  keeper,  after 
in  taverns  and  gay  houses  in  the  city,  some  persuasion,  consented,  and  hasten- 
disguised  as  private  gentlemen.  This  ing  to  a  goldsmith  close  uy,  asked  if  the 
habit  giving  much  uneasiness  to  Nell,  bauble  would  defray  the  cost  of  a  few 
she  resolved    to  teach  his   Majesty  a  bottles  of  wine.     The  jeweller  regarded 
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it  with  surprise,  and  his  questioner  with  Prince."     At    this    speech    her    grace 

disgust.       "Why,    fellow,"     said    he,  flounced  indignantljr  from  the  drawing- 

"  there  is  but  one  man  in  En^and  who  room,   whilst   Nell's  rippling   laughter 

wears  so  priceless  a  stone."     Then  in-  rung  in  her  ears. 

quiring  what  manner  of  man  was  he  But  though  her  humor  enabled  her  to 
who  gave  it,  the  other  replied,  "  a  tall,  triumph  over  the  duchess  in  personal 
black,  ugly-looking  fellow."  Hearing  encounters  she  was  mortified  that  her 
this  the  goldsmith  speedily  put  on  his  grace's  son  had  been  ennobled,  whilst 
hat,  hastened  to  the  tavern,  and  finding  her  boy  was  nameless.  The  king  had 
the  king  there  as  he  expected,  went  frequently  promised  to  create  him  a 
down  on  his  knees  and  restored  the  peer,  but  had  never  fulfilled  his  word* 
ring.  A  light  now  dawning  on  the  At  last  there  came  a  day  when  Nell  re- 
landlord's  brain,  he  was  covered  with  solved  forcibly  to  remind  Charles  of  his 
dread  and  confusion,  and  knelt  before  promise.  Therefore  when  he  paid  her 
his  Majesty ;  but  Charles  bade  him  his  daily  visit  he  found  the  young 
arise,  and  jestingly  asked  if  the  bauble  mother  playing  with  herson.  Andpres- 
would  defray  the  price  of  another  boUle.  ently  setting  him  down,  the  lad  pattered 
Leaving  him  and  the  honest  goldsmith  about  the  room,  when  she  cried  out, 
to  discuss  this,  he  returned  to  White-  "Come  here,  you  little  bastard!" 
hall  and  sought  such  adventures  no  "  Oddsfish,  Nell,  don't  call  him  such  a 
more.  name,"  said  the  king.  "  Alas,  your 
Nell  Gwynn's  growing  ascendency  Majesty,"  she  made  answer,  "he  has 
over  the  monarch  sorely  troubled  his  no  other."  The  monarch  accepted  the 
French  mistress,  whom  he  had  created  hint,  and  on  leaving  her  gave  orders 
Duchess  of  Portsmouth.  Proud  of  her  that  a  patent  of  nobility  should  be  made 
claims  of  long  descent,  her  grace  looked  ready  creating  Charles  Beauclerk,  son 
with  scorn  upon  one  whose  ignoble  on*  of  Mrs.  Eleanor  Gwynn,  Baron  of  Head- 
gin,  she  considered,  unfitted  her  for  the  ington  and  Earl  of  Burford.  This 
position  of  a  royal  favorite.  Therefore  creation  passed  the  great  seal  on  Decem- 
a  bitter  feud  sprung  up  between  those  ber  27th,  1676.  About  seven  years 
ladies  of  pleasure  which  frequently  dii-  later,  on  January  loth,  1684,  the  young 
turbed  the  court  and  invariably  amused  earl  was  furthermore  ennobled  by  the 
the  courtiers.  The  hauteur  of  the  title  of  Duke  of  St.  Albans,  and  be- 
duchess  was  met  with  ridicule  by  the  trothed  to  the  heiress  of  the  twentieth 
player.  Indeed  Nell  seldom  lost  an  op-  and  last  Earl  of  Oxford, 
portunity  of  mortifying  her  rival,  and  In  less  than  three  years  from  the  date 
the  device  she  on  one  occasion  employed  of  her  son's  creation  as  Earl  of  Burford, 
towards  this  end  diverted  the  king  ex-  it  was  the  king's  good  will  and  pleasure 
ceedingly.  One  day  news  reached  Eng-  to  issue  an  order  requesting  that  the 
land  that  a  French  prince  and  the  Cham  commissioners  of  his  treasury  should 
of  Tartary  had  died.  The  duchess,  "  pay  or  cause  to  be  paid  unto  Eleanor 
who  was  exceedingly  vain-glorious  of  Gwynn  or  her  assignes  the  annuity  or 
her  connection  with  royalty  both  at  yearly  summe  of  five  thousand  pounds 
home  and  abroad,  immediately  went  dureing  our  pleasure,  for  and  towards 
into  mourning  for  the  deceased  prince,  the  support  and  maintenance  of  herselfe 
The  day  fallowing  that  on  which  she  and  Charles  Earle  of  Burford,  to  be  re- 
made her  appearance  in  sombre  attire,  ceived  by  her,  the  said  Eleanor  Gwyn, 
the  court  was  astonished  at  seeing  Nell  quarterly,  att  the  foure  most  usuall 
likewise  dressed  in  black.  Surprised  at  feasts  in  the  year  by  equall  porcions,  the 
her  appearance,  the  king,  in  presence  first  payment  to  begin  from  the  Feast 
of  the  duchess,  asked  whom  she  of  the  Birth  of  Our  Lord  God  last,  One 
mourned.  "Ah,"  she  replied,  sadly.  Thousand  Six  Hundred  and  Seaventy 
"  has  not  your  Majesty  heard  of  the  Eight.  And  these  Our  Letters  shall  be 
death  of  the  dear  Cham  of  Tartary  ?"  your  sufficient  warrant  and  discharge  on 
"And  pray,"  said  Charles,  "  what  te-  that  behalfe.  Given  under  our  Privy 
lation  did  you  bear  him  ?"  "  Exactly  Seale  at  Our  Pallace  of  Westminster  the 
the  same,"  she  answered,  "as  the  Eleventh  day  of  June  in  the  One  and 
Duchess  of  Portsmouth  bore  the  French  Thirtith  yeare  of  our  Reigne"  (iiSyg)- 
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Moreover  his  Majesty  ptesentedher  with  and  &jt,  which  never  dwelt  in  any  face 

a  mansion  at  Chelsea,   and  a  snmmer  but  yours.     So  natnral  and  so  fitted  are 

residence  known  as  Burford  House  at  all  your  charms  and  excellencies  to  one 

Windsor.  another,  so  entirely  designed  and  created 

'    In   1671  she  gave  birth  to  a  second  to  make  up  in  you  alone  the  most  per- 

Bon,  who  died  at  the  age  of  nine,  to  the  feet  lovely  thing  in  the  world,  you  never 

exceeding  grief  of  the  king.     During  appear  but  you  glad  the  hearts  of  all,  as 

the  last  years  of  the  monarch's  life  Nell  if  you  were  made  on  purpose  to  put  the 

Gwynn   indulged   in   great  luxury  and  whole  world  into  good  humour  when- 

msgnificence.     Attired  in  rich  velvets,  ever  yon  looked  abroad.    And  when  you 

rare  satins,  and  costly  jewels,  she  fre-  speak  men  crowd   to  listen  with   that 

quented  the  royal  drawing-rooms,  where  awfuU  reverence  as  to  Holy  Oracles  or 

she  interchanged  repartee  with  the  gal-  Divine  Prophesies,  and  bear  away  the 

lants,  and  lost  large  sums  at  the  gaming  precious  words  to  tell  at  home  to  all  the 

tables  of  the  Duchess  of  Mazarine  and  attentive  family,  the  graceful  things  you 

Lady   Cavendish.     Moreover,   her    so-  uttered  and  cry.     But  oh  !  she  spoke 

ciety  was  sought  by  noble  courtiers,  and  with  such  an  ayr  so  gay,  that  half  the 

her  patronage  courted  by  poets,  play-  beauty's  tost  in  the  repetition." 

Wrights,  and  romancists.     DuSet  dedi-  And  so,  flattered,  courted,  and  hon- 

cated  his  comedy  TA^  Spanish  Sogue,  ored,  her  life  sped  gayly  forward  until 

Whitcombe  his  volume yanuii  Divorum,  one  sad  day  in   February,   1685,  when 

,  or  the  Lives  and  Histories  of  the  Heathen  dreadful  rumors  spread  throughout  the 
Gods,  and  Mrs.  Aphra  Behn  her  play,  palace,  that  his  Majesty  had  been  sud- 
The  Peignd  Curiisans,  or  a  Night's  denly  stricken  and  drew  nigh  unto  death. 
Intrigue,  to  Nell,  who  could  not  write  Then  these  women  in  whose  company 
her  name  to  save  her  head.  The  Ian-  he  had  found  over-much  pleasure  were 
guage  in  which  Mrs.  Behn  addresses  her  no  longer  admitted  to  his  presence, 
is  not  only  laudatory  but  blasphemous  ;  But  Nell's  voice  sobbing  woefully  in  an 
as  a  specimen  of  the  extent  to  which  adjacent  apartment  broke  the  silence  of 
sycophancy  can  descend,  it  is  worth  that  darkened  chamber  where  the  mystic 
quoting  in  part :  presence  already  bided.  Nor  did  he 
"Your  permission,  Madam,"  says  who  loved  her  in  the  past,  forget  her  in 
Aphra  fiehn,  "  has  enlightened  me,  and  the  present ;  for,  turning  to  his  brother, 
I  with  shame  look  back  on  my  past  he  besought  him  saying,  "  Let  not  poor 
ignorance,  which  suffered  me  not  to  pay  Nelly  starve."  Soon  after  the  end 
an  Adoration  long  since  where  there  was  came  and  she  was  left  alone.  But  his 
■o  very  mnch  due  ;  yet  even  now,  Majesty's  dying  request  was  faithfully 
though  secure  in  my  opinion,  I  make  and  litcrallv  obeyed  by  King  James, 
this  Sacrifice  with  infinite  fear  and  Between  him  and  Nell  an  honest  friend- 
trembling,  well  knowing  that  so  excel-  ship  had  been  long  established  :  begot- 
lent  and  perfect  a  creature  as  yourself  ten  on  his  side  from  the  fact  that  she 
differs  only  from  the  Divine  powers  in  had  never  meddled  in  political  affairs, 
this  :  the  offerings  made  to  you  ought  and  on  her  part  because  of  the  affection 
to  be  worthy  of  you,  whilst  they  accept  Charles  bore  his  brother.  Therefore 
the    will    alone.     And    how,    Madam,  the  new  king  remembered  her.     Even 

,  would  your  altars  be  loaded,  if,  like  whilst  the  merry  monarch  lived  she  had 
Heaven,  you  gave  permission  to  all  that  known  temporary  difficulties.  In  a  let- 
had  a  will  and  desire  to  approach  them,  ter  she  caused  to  be  written  in  April, 
who  now  at  distance  can  only  wish  and  1684,  to  Madam  Jennings  "  over  against 
admire,  which  all  mapkinde  agreed  to  the  Tub  Tavern  in  Jermyn  Street," 
do,  as  if.  Madam,  you  alone  had  the  ordering  "  gold  stuffe"  and  a  mantle 
pattern  from  Heaven  to  engross  all  lined  with  "  musk  colour  sattin,"  she  al- 
hearts."  This  is  excellent  of  its  kind,  ludes  to  her  plate  being  pledged.  But 
but  what  follows  is  not  less  amusing,  soon  after  his  demise  she  was  encum- 
"  Besides,"  continues  Mrs.  Behn,  "  all  bered  by  debt ;  when,  as  maybe  learned 
tbe  charms,  and  attractions,  and  powers  from  the  Secret  Service  Expenses  of 
of  your  sex,  you  have  beauties  peculiar  Charles  H.  and  James  H..  the  last-men- 
to  yourself,  an  eternal  sweetness,  youth,  tioned  gave    719/.  as,  3^.  to  Richard 
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Graham,  Esq.  "  to  be  p£ud  by  him  over  his  memory  aud  working  deeds  of  char- 
to  several  tradesmen,  creditors  of  Mrs.  ity.  It  has  been  stated  that  owing  to  a 
Ellen  Gwynne,  in  satisfaction  for  their  suggestion  of  hers  the  merrr  monarch 
debts,  for  which  the  said  Ellen  stood  out-  founded  the  Chelsea  Royal  Hospital  for 
lawed."  A  letter  not  heretofore  print-  aged  and  disabled  soldiers,  but  tiie  truth 
ed,  thanking  his  Majesty  for  this  gift,  of  this  has  not  been  authenticated.  That 
has  recently  come  into  possession  of  the  she  was  charitable  her  last  will  proves. 
Trustees  of  the  British  Museum,  and  This  was  made  in  July,  1687.  "Inhope 
runs  as  follows  ; —  of  a  joyful  resurrection,"  it  states,  "  I 

"  The  world  is  not  capable  of  giving  do  recommend  myself  whence  I  came, 
me  a  greater  joy  and  happyness  than  my  soul  into  the  hands  of  Almighty 
your  Majesty's  favour:  not  as  you.  are  God,  and  my  body  unto  the  earth  to 
king  and  soe  have  it  in  your  power  to  be  decently  buried,  at  the  discretion  of 
doe  me  good,  having  never  loved  your  my  executors."  Her  property  she  be- 
brother  and  yourself  upon  that  account,  queathed  to  her  son  and  his  heirs  ;  de- 
but as  to  your  persons.  Had  he  lived  sired  that  Dr.  Tenison  might  preach  her 
hee  told  me  before  he  dyed  that  the  fnneral  sermon,  that  a  decent  pulpit 
world  should  see  by  what  hee  did  for  cloth  and  cushion  be  given  to  the  church 
me  that  he  bad  both  love  and  value  for  of  St  Martin's-in-the-Fields  :  and  that 
ue.  He  was  my  friend  and  alowed  me  one  hundred  pounds  might  be  distrib- 
to  tell  him  all  my  troubles  and  did  like  uted  to  the  poor  in  the  parishes  pf  West' 
a  friend  advise  me  and  told  me  who  minster,  St.  Martin's,  and  St.  James's, 
was  my  friend  and  who  was  not.  "  That  for  showing  njy  charity,"  she 

"  The  honour  your  Majesty  has  done  adds  in  a  codicil,  "  to  those  who  differ 
me  by  Mr.  Graham  has  given  me  great  from  me  in  religion,  I  desire  that  fifty 
comfort,  not  by  the  present  you  sent  me  pounds  be  put  into  the  hands  of  Dr. 
to  relieve  me  out  of  the  last  extremity,  Tenison  and  Mr.  Warner,  who,  taking 
but  by  the  kind  expressions  he  made  me  to  them  any  two  persons  of  the  Roman 
from  you,  of  '  your  kindness  to  me  : '  Catholic  religion,  may  dispose  of  it  for 
which  to  me  is  above  all  things  in  this  the  use  of  the  poor  of  thai  religion  in- 
world,  having,  God  knows,  never  loved  habiting  the  parish  of  St.  James.  ' 
your  brother  or  yourself  interested  by  all  Four  months  after  the  date  of  this 
youdoforme.  It  is  my  resolution  never  will  she  was  stricken  with  apoplexy, 
to  have  any  interest  but  yours,  and  ^s  from  which  she  speedily  died,  being  in 
long  as  I  live  to  serve  you,  and  when  I  her  thirty-eighth  year.  Colley  Gibber 
dye  to  dye  praying  for  you."  assures  us  he  was  informed  on  unques- 

The  same  year  in  which  he  paid  her  tionable  authority  "her  repentance  in 
debts,  James  likewise  presented  her  with  her  last  hours  appeared  in  all  the  con- 
the  sum  of  one  thousand  pounds  ;  and  tnte  symptoms  of  Christian  sincerity." 
two  years  later  an  item  in  the  Secret  Ser-  And  so,  on  November  17th,  1687,  this 
vice  Expenses  states,  "  To  Sir  Stephen  sometime  merry  player,  witty  woman. 
Fox,  for  so  much  by  him  paid  to  Sir  and  loyal  favorite  was  laid  to  rest  in  St, 
Robert  Clayton,  in  full  of  3,774/-  iJ.  f>d.  Martin's-in-the-Fields.  Her  funeral 
for  redeeming  the  mortgage  of  Bestwood  was  conducted  with  considerable  pomp, 
Parke,  made  to  Sir  John  Masters,  to  set-  at  a  cost  of  three  hundred  and  seventh- 
tie  the  same  upon  Mrs.  Ellen  Gwynne  five  pounds,  and  a  notable  sermon  in 
for  life,  land  after  her  death  upon  the  praise  of  her  virtnes  was  delivered  by 
Duke  of  St.  Albans  and  his  issue  male,  Or.  Tentson,  who  afterwards  became 
with  the  reversion  in  the  Crowne."  Archbishop    of     Canterbury.— Ajy/iiA 

From  the  time  of  Charles's  death  she  lUuttraied  Magaxine, 
lived  in  retirement,  keeping  faithful  to 


LEVITY. 

The  fascination  which  Mr,  Labou-  as  well  as  over  that  particular  class  of 
chere's  speeches  seems  to  exert  over  the  thorough -going  Radicals  who  might  al- 
mind  of  Uie  reading  public  in  general,     most  becalled  the"  MounUin,"if  tbeie 
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.  were  any  Mountain  possible  in  English  but  like  all  merely  irapertinent  things, 

polidcs,  seems  to  indicate  that  in  the  is  simiiiy  annoyia^,  yet  even  such  levity 

present  day,  at  all  events,  levity  is  likely  —stupid  levity — is  not  so  ofiensive  as 

to  be  icgatded  with  positive  favor.    We  the  often  preposterous  self-importance 

will  make  an  admission.     Perhaps  it  is  of  selfish  and  narrow-minded  vulgarity, 

not  unnatural  that  during  the  popularity,  It  would  be  ridiculous  to  say  that  levity 

and  even  the  ascendency,  of  so  very  can  claim  any  of  the  praise  of  genuine 

earnest  and  enthusiastic  a  mind  as  Mr.  humility,  for  levity  only  makes  light  of 

Gladstone's,  there  should  be  a  certain  self  because  it  makes  light  of  every- 

reaction  felt  in  the  political  arena,  where  thing  ;  but  even  to  make  light  of  every- 

that  ascendency  chiefly  predominates  in  thing  equally,  is  better  than  to  be  ab- 

favor  of  the  quality  which  is  in  the  most  sorbed  in  one  thing  only,  and  that  the 

piquant  contrast  to  that  earnestness  and  most  insignificant  thing  of  all, — one's 

enthusiasm.     Otherwise  levity  is  not  in  own  self-interest.     Levity  is  a  sort  of 

much  request  in  any  section  of  English  thistle-down  ;  it  floats  everywhere,  and 

society,  English  selfishness  itself  being  everywhere  plants  the  germs  of  a  prickly 

too  deeply  and  seriously  bent  upon  sc-  and  forbidding  weed.    But  though  noth- 

curing  its  own  ends,  to  underrate,  either  ing  shows  more  fecundity  and  more  ap- 

to  itself  or  to  anybody  else,  the  vast  im-  titude  for  wasting  all  the  moral  riches  of 

portance  it  attaches  to  gaining  them.  Nature  than  levity,  at  least  it  is  not 

Indeed,   the  attenuating    circumstance  guilty  of  that  strenuous  attachment  to 

which  sometimes  almost  makes  one  in-  its  own  demerits  which  distinguishes  the 

dined  to  treat  levity  with  comparative  more  malignant  forms  of  selfish  pride, 

favor,  is  that  at  least  light-minded  peo-  Perhaps,  even,  it  might  not  be  too 

pie  cannot  and  do  not  claim  for  con-  much  to  say  that  the  best  and  highest 

spicuously  and  vulgarly  selfish  consider-  natures  tmght  to  be  capable  of  a  certain 

ations    that    overpowering    importance  levity  in  dealing  with  what  is,  relatively 

which  men  of  gravity  who  are  without  at  all  events,  insignificant  in  relation  to 

humor  and  also  without  any  noble  en-  the  greater  ends  of  life.    All  true  humor 

thusiasm  sometimes  appear  to  attach  to  implies  a  capacity  for  levity  in  dealing 

them.     One  cannot  imagine   Mr.    La-  with  what  is  intrinsically  light ;    it  is 

bouchere  suggesting  that  the  world  was  only  priggish  earnestness  which  is  al- 

out  of  joint,  just  because  Air  was  in  dan-  ways  on  stilts,  and  cannot  treat  even 

ger  of  ruin.     He  would,  we  may  sup-  trifles  as  if  they  were  trifles.    The  reason 

pose,  treat  even  his  own  ruin  with  the  levity  is  sometimes  so  popular  in  society 

same  light  air  with  which  he  would  treat  is  not  that  average  men  really  like  to 

the  rain  of  the  House  of  Lords,  or  the  see  life  belittled  and  made  trivial,  but 

rain  of  the  Society  of  Friends.     Trne  that  a  certain  lightness  in  dealing  with 

levity  is  obliged  by  the  very  law  of  its  what  is  light,  is  a  good  guarantee  against 

being  to  make  light  even  of  itself  ;  and  that  habit  of  laying  an  equal  stress  on 

to  those  who  are  sick  of  the  dismal  faces  every  assertion  which  is  so  fatal  to  true 

which  selfish  wealth  makes  at  the  pros-  discrimination,  and  even  to  true  earnest* 

pect  of  even  the  slightest  danger  either  ness.    When  once  we  are  quite  sure  that 

to  its  property  or  to  its  amour  propre,  a  man  or  a  woman  does  not  think  the 

levity  is  almost  tolerable,  at  least  if  it  world  likely  to  go  to  ruin  only  because 

honestly  treats  its  own  interests  with  tfie  a  customary  practice  or  institution  has 

same  scorn  with  which  it  tieats  the  in-  disappeared,  we  are  ready  to  appreciate 

terests   of  others.     When  Bertie  Stan-  that  man's  or  that  woman's  earnestness 

hope  threw  into  bis  conversation  mth  in  relation  to  any  practice  or  institution 

the  Bishop  of  Barchester  so  light  a  a«>rn  to  which  earnestness  is  really  appropri- 

as  to  ask,  "  Do  they  often  move /you,  ate.     Levity,  of  course,  properly  means 

Bishop?"  and  intimated  that  he  bad  at  only  the  habit  of  treating  lightly  that 

one  time  thought  of  being  a  Bishopi  him-  which  is  serious  ;  and  it  is  not  levity  at 

self,  it  is  impossible  not  to  feel  a  certain  all  which  treats  lightly  only  that  which 

satisfaction  in  the  blow  struck  at  tfnreat  is  trivial.     But  still,  what  is  serious  and 

poroposity ;    and   though  any  kind  of  what  is  trivial  being  matters  on  which 

levity  which  is  not  witty  and  self-^os-  judgments  differ,  and  to  some  ezle;nt 

ses*ed  never  gives  ns  this  satisfaction,  rightly  differ  in  the  case  of  diSj^ent 
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characters  and  circumstaDces,  it  is  al-  ed  out  of  selfishness,  or  purified  from  ' 
ways  a  step  gained  for  the  ^preciation  passion  ;  but  for  true  levity,  which  fiads 
of  true  eamestnesa  to  Iedow  that  there  nothing  in  life  worth  a  great  effort, 
were  things  about  which  no  deep  con-  which  recognizes  nothing  that  can  wound 
cem  was  expressed,  especiallf  if  these  deep,  nothing  that  can  greatly  elate, 
were  things  which  affected  the  private  nothing  that  can  fill  the  heart  with  grati- 
interests  of  the  man  who  showed  the  tude,  nothing  that  can  bow  it  in  despair,  ' 
unconcern.  Men  who  are  equally  sol-  nothing  that  can  string  it  up  to  high  en- 
emn  on  every  subject,  arehardlycapable  durance,  there  seems  to  be  absolutely 
of  true  earnestness  on  any.  Indeed,  no  cure.  Indeed,  there  would  be  more 
though  we  do  not  attribute  levity  to  a  prospect  of  developing  an  immortal  soul 
pompous  ass,  it  ia  not  because  his  self-  in  a  moth,  than  in  a  being  who,  having 
importance  is  in  any  respects  better  than  been  introduced  to  all  the  changes  and 
levity,  but  because  levity  implieR  at  least  chances  of  this  human  lot,  finds  in  thera 
more  mobility  of  mind  than  self-impor-  occasion  only  for  giddiness  of  mind  and 
tance,  in  its  ridiculous  eagerness,  can  fickleness  of  heart,  for  joking,  laughing, 
ever  attain  to.  It  is  as  easy  to  make  idling,  gossiping,  and  ringing  the 
too  much  of  what  is  trivial,  as  it  is  to  changes  on  empty  excitements  and  emp- 
make  too  little  of  what  is  important,  and  tier  disappointments.  Perhaps  levity  is 
the  former  is  very  much  the  commoner  almost  the  only  state  of  mind  of  which 
vice  of  the  two, — at  all  events  in  this  one  may  say  that  it  does  not  seem  even 
country,  where  life  is  taken  almost  as  to  afford  the  materials  of  growth.  Sin 
seriously  even  by  the  most  gross  and  may  bring  repentance,  crime  mar  bring 
selfish  beings,  as  it  is  by  the  spiritual  suffering  by  which  even  a  light  nature 
enthusiasts  who  sacrifice  their  life  to  may  be  condensed  into  something  strong 
the  promotion  of  the  highest  ends.  For  and  significant,  and  in  such  repentance 
one  person  whose  character  comes  to  or  such  suffering  there  is  the  possibility 
grief  from  genuine  indifference  to  great  of  strength.  But  levity  too  great  for 
ends,  there  are  probably  ten  whose  any  anguish  of  repcntailce  or  any  im- 
character  comes  to  grief  from  selfish  pulse  to  crime,  levity  which,  if  it  is  in- 
and  ruinous  eagerness  for  small  ends.  telligent  at  all,  bases  itself  upon  a  theory 
Still,  after  admitting  that  levity  is  un-  of  cynicism,  and  if  it  is  not,  wastes  ttself 
English,  and  a  comparatively  uncommon  away  in  ever-dwindling  pleasures,  seems 
sort  of  vice  in  this  coontry,  it  must  be  to  lead  nowhere,  to  be  incapable  alike  of 
admitted  also  that  it  is,  perhaps,  of  all  intense  joy  or  intense  grief,  of  triumph 
forms  of  moral  evil,  the  least  likely  to  or  of  shame,  of  anything  better  than  a 
be  overcome.  A  very  common  form  of  thrill  of  agreeable  surprise  on  the  one 
warning  addressed  some  fifty  years  ago  band,  or  a  thrill  of  disagreeable  mortifi- 
to  children  who  professed  that  they  did  cation  on  the  other.  Yet  certainly,  un- 
not  care  for  anything  for  which  it  was  English  as  levity  is,  it  is  less  un-English 
desirable  that  they  should  care,  was  than  it  used  to  be,  because  every  suc- 
"  '  Don't  care'  comes  to  the  gallows."  ceeding  age  appears  to  imply  a  more 
On  the  whole,  that  was  hardly  accurate,  common  and  more  extended  dissipation 
"  Don't  care"  comes  to  the  Bankruptcy  of  men's  natures  among  a  variety  of 
Court  much  ofteoer  than  to  the  gallows,  energies  and  pleasures,  and  all  such  dis- 
"  Don't  care,"  when  it  is  genuine,  is  sipation  lends  to  the  characteristic  tem- 
bardly  up  to  the  commission  of  a  great  perament  which  breeds  levity,— the  tem- 
crime.  It  does  not  care  enough  for  any  perament  which  delight  in  everything  by 
human  end  to  commit  the  sort  of  crimes  turns,  and  in  nothing  long,  which  sub- 
by  which  life  is  forfeited.  Still,  though  stitutes  many  acquaintances  for  a  few 
"  don't  care"  does  not  very  often  come  friendships,  many  hobbies  for  a  few 
to  the  gallows,  it  attains  seldomer  to  studies,  many  philanthropies  for  a  few 
anything  great  and  good  than  any  other  affections,  many  emotions  for  a  few  pas* 
form  of  human  defect.  A  man  may  be  sions,  and  many  enthusiasms  for  one  re- 
educated out  of  Danowness,  or  chasten-  H^oa.'—Sfiecta^r. 
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At   the  present  dsy  many  different  SmithGeld  or  Westminsterand  the  Place 

ahowB  of  skill  before  a  critical  aadience,  du  Carrousel  in  Paris,  and  was  the  same 

whether  (or  the  sake  of  honorable  dis-  as  that  which  nowadays  draws  so  manjr 

tinction  only  01  for  more  intrinsicallr  competitois  to  the  annual  meeting  in  the 

valuable  prices,  are  called  toumanients.  Agricultural  Hall.     Many  an  inf^enious 

and  with  a  certain  etymological  right,  it  parallel,  however,  might  be  drawn  by  an 

must  be  owned,  although  the  functions  antiquarian  between  the  periodical  com- 

are  often  extra- pacific.      Thus  we  are  petitions  of  the  Greeks  and  the  royal 

now  familiar  with  such  terms  as  lawn-  tournaments  of  knightly  ages  in  honor 

tennis,  angling,  skating,  or  even  chess  of  fair  women.     He  might  contrast  the 

tournaments,  the  main  necessary  being  notions  of  manly  splendor  as  displayed 

the  presence  of  a    specialty  gathered  in  classical  times  by  the  highly  culti- 

"  gallery."     In  this  respect  it  is  some-  vated,  though  little  adorned,   personal 

what  curious  that  the  term  should  not  beauty  of  the  athlete,  and  in  the  middle 

have  been  applied  to  such  more  esaen-  ages  by  the  reckless  expenditure  of  the 

tially  manly  competitions  as  assaulls-at-  knight  in  the  lists  on  dress  and  armor  ; 

arms,  steeplechases,  or  polo  matches.  likewise  the  idealistic  tendency  which 

There  would  be  aa  ample  field  for  set  so  much  value  on  the  palm  or  the 
critical  inquiries  into  the  different  man-  crown  of  olive  received  from  the  temple, 
ners  in  which  those  leading,  albeit  an-  of  as  little  intrinsic  value  as  the  veil  or 
tagonistic,  tendencies  of  the  healthy  the  sleeve  conceded  by  some  noble  lady 
mind,  destructive  combativeness  and  as  a  reward  to  vigor  and  valor  ;  lastly, 
love  of  approbation  and  splendor,  have  the  caste  prejudice  which  in  one  case 
combined  themselves  under  different  showed  itself  in  the  haughty  exclusion 
social  conditions.  That  the  main  idea  of  aught  but  pure  Hellenic  blood  from 
of  a  tournament  is  of  all  ages  seems  to  the  stadium,  and  in  the  other  in  the 
be  the  opinion  of  most  of  those  writers  brutal  contempt  which  closed  the  lists 
who  discussed  that  topic  in  days  when  a  against  all  ignobiles.  In  the  same  man- 
good  performance  in  the  lists  was  still  ner  the  gladiatorial  combats  of  Imperial 
thought  to  be  a  satisfactory  proof  of  Rome,  when  the  gladiator  assumed  a 
worth.  But,  like  many  historians  of  a  positive  and  somewhat  enviable  position 
somewhat  cognate  subject,  heraldry,  in  society,  when  freemen,  knights,  and 
who  cannot  refrain  from  tracing  the  senators,  even  emperors  themselves, 
origin  of  their  science  in  an  unbroken  condescended  to  tread  the  arena,  are  in 
chiun  to  classical  days,  those  expound-  some  respects  comparable  to  mediaeval 
ers  of  the  noble  arts  of  chivalry  want  to  tournaments,  though  it  is  impossible  to 
prove  too  much  when  they  claim  the  di-  turn  them  into  direct  ancestors, 
rect  affiliation  of  the  Olympic  games  and  No  doubt  all  those  military  exercises 
the  fights  of  the  Roman  amphitheatres  which  in  our  own  time  admit  of  forming 
to  medieval  tournaments.  To  quote  a  tournament  can  be  traced  to  mediaeval 
only  one  author,  but  one  who  on  that  chivalric  performances,  to  which  must 
subject  was  a  host  in  himself,  and  re-  be  added  practices  born  in  fcncing- 
snmed  the  opinions  of  all  his  predeces-  schools  when  the  latter  waxed  in  im- 
Bors  at  a  time  when  chivalry,  although  portance  as  armor  went  out  of  fashion, 
much  talked  about,  was  already  a  thing  In  later  days  many  of  these  were  greatly 
of  the  past,  such  was  the  opinion  of  the  modified  under  the  influence  of  the 
Sieur  Vulsoa  de  la  Colombi^re,  ex-  modem  scientific  methods  of  horseman- 
pressed  in  a  formidable  work  intituled  ship,  which  seem  to  have  been  first  elab- 
Vra^  Thdatrt  ^H^mneur  et  di  Cheval-  orated  in  luly,  although  they  owe  much 
trie,  dedicated  in  1648  to  Cardinal  of  their  subsequent  perfection  to  our  in- 
Maiarin.  tercoarse  with  Eastern  horsemen.    All 

All  that  can  be  said  is  that  the  funda-  the  so-called  chivalrous  exercises  are  no 

mental  idea  which  presided  at  the  sacred  doubt  of  Teutonic  origin.     The  North- 

groves  of  Olympia,  on  the  arena  of  the  em  barbarians,  whose  notions  of  heav- 

CvAaswBam,  animated  the  tiltyards  o(  enly  joy  were  centred  in  a  regular  al- 
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teinalion  of  ragiog  fights  and  splendid  question  of  armor,  and  gnidually  but 
banquets,  handed  down  to  their  de-  surely  to  reduce  its  paramount  impor- 
scendants  of  Chiistian  times  that  over-  tance  previous  to  driving  it  out  of  the 
powering  love  of  strife  and  display  which  field,  the  old  tournament  being  no  longer 
found  in  warlike  pageants  and  exirava-  a  practical  school  of  warfare,  underwent 
gant  hospitality  the  most  popular  means  curious  modifications,  the  most  notice- 
of  whiling  away  the  tedium  of  peace-  able  of  which  were  the  elaboration  of  a 
able  periods.  Accordingly,  it  would  be  much  more  complicated  horsemanship, 
idle  to  attempt,  as  many  have  done,  to  a  greater  importance  attached  to  grace, 
settle  the  date  and  the  precise  spot  and  a  lighter  kind  of  manual  skill  in  the 
which  saw  the  first  tournaments.  After  wielding  of  arms.  All  these  innovations 
the  last  migration  of  barbarians,  about  in  the  military  manners  of  Europe  after 
the  birth-time  of  modern  Western  na-  the  Renaissance  seem  to  have  arisen  in 
tions,  we  begin  to  hear  everywhere  of  the  South,  especidly  in  Italy.  From 
those  sumptuous  meetings  for  the  glori-  the  South  came  the  first  teachers  of 
fication  of  martial  proficiency  which  re-  that  cavalier-like  accomplishment,  riding 
mained  so  long  the  principal  of  aristo-  "  the  great  horse,"  likewise  the  cunning 
cralic  medieval  pastimes.  of  the  nimble  rapier,  as  well  as  those 
In  the  joust,  or  trial  of  skill  by  single  inventions  most  fatal  to  the  prestige  of 
combat  i  plaUance,  lurks  the  ancient  ironclad  warriors,  the  pistol  and  the 
Germanic  notion  of  courtesy  which  musket ;  and  to  Southern  influence  gen- 
prompted  a  host  to  honor  a  noble  guest  erally  is  to'be  traced  the  change  from 
by  offering  him  the  opportunity  of  dis-  the  uncompromising  exercises  of  the 
playing  his  prowess  in  fight.  The  judi-  lists  to  the  elegancies  of  the  iarrimsel. 
cial  duel,  of  the  same  national  origin.  This  change  was  popularly  realized  by 
is  undoubtedly  father  to  the  jonst  h  the  almost  universal  substitution  of  the 
ouirance,  for  vindication  of  personal  Italian  word  cavalier  for  the  older  one 
honor  or  in  proof  of  a  lady's  peifec-  of  knight.  Its  extent  can  bemeasured 
lions.  In  fact,  chivalry  being,  in  its  at  a  glance  by  comparing  the  chlvalric 
ideal  character  and  its  feudal  working,  scenes  delineated  by  Hans  fiurgmair 
originally  a  Teutonic  institution,  the  with  the  pictures  of  early  seventeenth- 
same  must  be  said  of  the  tournament,  century  tournaments,  after  the  new  Ital- 
which  was  nothing  more  than  a  mimic  ian  manner,  which  illustrate  Pistofilo'a 
representation  of  that  chivalrous  war-  or  Pluvinel's  works.  We  can  hardly 
fare  which  considered  the  despicable  imagine  the  idea  of  a  competition  in  the 
unarmored  plebeian  as  beneath  reckon-  art  of  presenting  oneself  at  the  barriers 
ing.  The  element  of  ChrisEianily  being  "with  the  best  grace"  arising  in  any 
paramount,  the  rapid  spreading  of  but  an  Italian  head  ;  this  was  a  very 
knightly  habits  throughout  all  Chris-  usual  prize  competed  for  at  a  cavaliers' 
tian  realms  popularized  everywhere  the  tournament. 

knightly  pastimes  of  the  lists,  the  de-  In  France  the  tournament  proper,  of 
tails  of  which  were  necessarily  often  al-  which  tilting  and  heavy  blows  formed 
tercd  in  different  countries  to  suit  the  the  staple  concern,  may  be  said  to  have 
military  habits  of  the  time  and  the  peo-  lapsed  into  desuetude  after  the  death  of 
pte.  For  a  long  period,  however,  all  Henri  II,,  and  to  have  been  replaced 
these  noble  games  remained  subject  to  by  the  private  duel  for  the  purpose  of 
one  principal  condition — namely,  the  tJw/raww,  and  for  ihatof/Zawoffc^by  the 
wearing  of  more  or  less  complete  armor.  Italianated  carrousel.  Jn  England,  tri- 
It  would  only  be  by  an  exhaustive  and  umphs  and  such  more  or  less  histrionic 
critical  study  of  the  history  of  armor —  pageants  dear  to  Elizabeth's  love  of  ad- 
a  study,  by  the  way,  which  has  not  been  ulation  insensibly  drove  out  the  more 
satisfactorily  made  yet — that  we  could  practical  military  character  of  the  dis- 
realize  the  true  nature  of  every  one  of  plays  in  the  lists,  and  even  these  almost 
the  numerous  methods  of  jousting,  disappeared  under  the  first  Stuart  to 
tourneying,  and  fighting  at  the  barriers  make  room  for  the  shows  of  horseman- 
with  sharp  or  blunt  weapons.  ship  in  imitation  of  the  Spanish  ear- 
When  the  perfecting  of  the  dastardly  rousel  and  Juege  de  eahas — such  repre- 
firearm  began  seriously  to    affect  the  lentations  being  more  congenial   thao 
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the   old-fashioned   brutal    tilting  to  a  immense  popularity  of  the  Islington  en- 

kiog  who  combined  what  he  supposed  teitainment  has,  we  believe,  little  to  do 

to  be  a  profound  knowledge  of  equita-  with  its  charitable  purpose — a  most  de< 

tion  to  a  really  profound  aversion  to  all  serving  one — but  is  due  to  intrinsic  ex- 

"  trenchant  and   poignant  "   weapons,  cellence.     This  brave  display  appeals  at 

Although  in  Germany  the  ruinous  Thirty  once  to  the  martial   spirit  of  a  nation 

Years'  War,  and  in  England  the  wars  of  truly  said  to  be  always  at  war  in  some 

the  rebellion    and   the   ascendency  of  part    or    other    of  its  dominions,  and 

Puritanism,   put    gorgeous  shows    and  to  its  innate  admiration  for  physical 

every  sort  of  tournament  out  of  fashion,  power  ;  to  the  competent  critic  of  mili- 

one  kind  of  cavalier  accomplishment —  tary  athletics,  as   well  as  to  the  mere 

namely,  military  riding — had  ample  op-  spectator  in  search  of  picturesque  ani- 

portunities  of  being  developed  during  malion.     The  observer  possessed  of  a 

the  seventeenth  century.     The  theoreti-  mania  for  historical  comparisons  finds  in 

cal  precepts  of  the  great  Fignatelli,  ex-  its  programme  representations — adapted 

pounded  later  by  royally-favored  adepts  to  modern  requirements — not  only  of 

like  Pluvinel,  Charnizai,  the  Duke  of  the  jousts,  tournaments,  and  barriers  of 

Newcastle,   were  put  to  practical  test  mediaeval  knights,  but  of  all  the  quin- 

during  the  long  contentions  o(  Cavaliers  tain  exercises,   the  castitls,    triumphs, 

and  Ironsides,  of  the  German   Protes-  and  entries  of  latter-day  cavaliers,  the 

tants  with  Wallenstein's  dragoons.  assau It s-at- arras  of  the  last  century,  and 

To  the  development  of  the  science  of  all  the  newest  feats  of  horsemanship  we 

fencing  in  all  its  branches,  and  to  the  have  learned  from  our  Eastern  subjects, 

multiplication   of  the  exercises   which  By  letting  his  imagination  run  still  more 

can  be  performed  on  horseback,   and  freely  he  might  even  discover  that  many 

which  consequently  have  become  indis-  of  those  "  events"  which  at  first  sight 

pensable  to  the  soldier,  the  modem  mil-  seem  essentially  modem  in  character  arc 

itary  tournament  owes  its  very  elastic  merely  renovations  of  antique  exercises, 

comprehensiveness.     It  is  interesting  to  For  instance,  lance,  bayonet,  and  sword 

remark  that  most  of  the  celebrated  riders  exercise  on  foot  form  a  tolerable  coun- 

of  the  high  horse  have  been  keen  sworda-  lerpart  of  the  Pyrrhic  dance.     In  other 

men  ;  such  was  notoriously  the  case,  to  words,  they  are  rhythmical  movements 

mention  onlynames  familiar  to  English  representing  all  the  principal  actions  the 

ears,  with  the  Duke  of  Newcastle,  Sir  weapons  in  question  are  capable  of  for 

William  Hope,  the  first  Angelo,  and  the  offence  and  defence,   performed    with 

Earl  of  Pembroke,  who  were  as  cele-  much  personal  grace  ;   the  importance 

brated  for  their  skill  in  the  fencing-room  attached  to  rhythm  at  once  classing  this 

as  for  their  prowess  in  the  saddle.  kind  of  show  outside  the  pale  of  fenc- 

Nowadays  so  much  interest  is  bestow-  ing.    He  would  see  that  chariot-driving, 

ed  in  England  on  the  favorite  sports  of  as  a  military  exercise,  which  it  undoubt- 

hnnting  and  steeplechasing  that  there  ediy  was  in  its  earliest  days,  is  not  quite 

seems  to  be  little  left  to  spare  for  that  a  thing  of  the  dead  past,  for  it  has  been 

more  essentially  military  kind  of  riding  revived  as  a  tournament  display  under 

which  in  foreign  countries  is  held  to  be  even  more  exciting  and  difficult  condi- 

of    paramount    importance.      Of    late  tions  in  the  team-driving  of  our  Horse 

years,  however,  tournaments  have  be-  Artillery,  and  we  hardly  think  that  the 

come  the  fashion,  and  among  them  the  enthusiasm  excited  in  the  Roman  circus 

annual  military  display  at  the  Agricult-  by  the  skilful  management  of  quadrigx 

nral  Hall  may  fairly  be  reckoned  as  an  could    have    been    greater   than    that 

encyclopEEdia  of  all  those  martial  exer-  evoked  at  Islington  by  our  gunners, 

cises  which  have  been  devised   at  all  The  mounted  single  trials,  Lance  v, 

times  to  satisfy  the  love  of  the  people  Lance  or  Sabre  v.  Sabre,  are  the  natural 

for  warlike  pageants,  to  give  the  ardent  descendants  of  the  joust  in  the  list  agree- 

youth  a  field  for  the  display  of  his  bra-  ably  to  modem  ideas,  and  where  skilled 

very  and  adroitness  in  gorgeous  array,  riding  and  cunning  fence  take  the  place 

and  also  to  afford  humbler  but  keen  ex-  of  sturdiness  and  weight  and  excellency 

perts  in  the  use  of  arras  occasion  to  gain  of  armor, 

well-merited  notoriety  and  rewards.  The  The   combined   movements  of  the 
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"  musical  ride"  expound  the  art  of  the  formed  the  most  novel  features  of  this 

iau/e  Uole  in  its  practical  bearing,  while  year's  display. 

the  charges  and  pursuing  practice  of  our  The  printed  programme  has,  unfort- 
troopers  may  be  said  fairly  to  recall  the  unately  for  the  picturesque  element, 
purposes  of  the  toumoyement,  done  away  with  the  heraldic  pageantry 
In  the  contests  on  foot — foil-fencing,  of  past  ages.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
single-stick,  bayonet  and  sabre — can  be  competitors'  names,  qualifications,  and 
appreciated  the  varied  nature  of  the  high  deeds  are  no  doubt  more  likely  to 
"  playing  for  prizes  at  all  manner  of  be  correctly  recorded  to  fame  by  the 
weapons,  rapier  and  backsword,  pique,  help  of  such  a  prosy  medium  than  if  the 
halbert,  and  hangers"  whereat  in  past  vocal  powers  of  the  energetic  but  husky 
centuries  the  numerous  corporations  of  warrant -officer  who  acts  as  king-at-arros 
masters  of  defence  solemnly  proved  in  the  Islington  lists  were  taxed  as 
their  science  and  bravery.  The  great  heavily  as  were  those  of  ancient  heralds- 
superiority  of  lemon-cutting,  heads-and  As  far  as  his  task  reaches,  however, 
posts,  tent-pegging  with  sword  and  uothiug  but  praise  can  be  given  to  the 
lance,  over  ^e  old-fashioned  tilts  at  the  faultless  marshalling  of  such  avastnum- 
quintaiu,  as  a  display  of  accurate  horse-  ber  of  competitors  and  such  variety  of 
manship,  would  no  doubt  amaze  the  exercises.  Indeed,  the  whole  perform- 
shade  of  the  great  Pluvinel  himself,  and  ance  is  one  on  which  we  may  place  much 
convince  him  that  the  untoward  ascend-  national  pride,  especially  when  we  com- 
ency  of  powder  and  lead  has  not  been  pare  it  with  similar  attempts  abroad ; 
fatal  to  English  cavaleresque  accomplish-  and,  when  it  is  remembered  that  the  first 
ments.  Nor  are  triumphs  and  castills,  notions  of  scientific  horsemanship  and 
such  as  the  siege  of  the  Castle  of  Beauty  so  many  of  our  warlike  exercises  have 
which  delighted  Elizabeth  and  amused  come  to  us  from  abroad,  the  remark  in- 
the  Ambassadors  her  guests,  or  the  evitably  suggests  itself  that  these  seeds 
storming  of  infidel  strongholds  dear  to  of  knowledge  have  fallen  on  more  grate- 
Spanish  tournament- managers,  without  ful  soil  than  that  of  their  original  birth- 
their  modem  representatives  in  the  place. — Saturday  Review, 
cleverly    marshalled  sham-fights  which 
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Perhaps  there  is  not  in  all  the  domain  «3ged  agaliist  the  sky,  the  sun  reposing  on  the 

Of  Art  a  more  curious  study  than  that  to(li«t  peaks  and  opemog  wide   like  a  re^ung 

,  ,,  ,  ..  '       .T  1  lion,  bia  aolden-lidded   eve.     lu   cloods  are 

of  the  power  of  suggestion  over  the  soul  ,h«^  ^1^^  cw,  like  maJble  splimen.     lu 

of  man.      It  is  a  still  debated  question  itreama  fall   in   KnlptUTed   waves  from    Ihe 

whether  the  greatest  art  is  that  which  montlis  of    sculptured  urn*.     Its  shadows 

allows,    or    that    which     disavows,     its  B"!"''  datk-maMed.  l>eneath  ila  trees.      Be- 

r-.^.L    _rf,    __r„._j    ;*    „tJ...i„  tweon  its  tall  reedi,  gteen  and  vocal  as  those 

power.      Greek    art    refused    it   utterly.  „f  Eurotas.  glance  the  ronnd  and  silvery  flanks 

KomanUc  art  Ukes  it  as  lU  essence.  of  a  green-haired  naiad  ;  or  between  its  som- 

The    spirit   of   Greek    art    allows    no  bre  oaks  Diana  passes  with  arrow-^eaf  and 

mystery.     In  the  fine  and  grrohic  phrase  ^y'"?  scarf,  followed  by  her  nymphs  and  yelp- 

ofGautiei—  ing  hounds." 

"  It  prefers  a  sutne  to  a  phantom,  and  fuH         As  it  is  with  the  arts  of  painting  and 

Boon  to  twilight.     Free  from  mist  and  vapor,  SCUlptUre.    SO   IS   It   With   the   art  whlCb 

admitting  nothing  vteionary  or  uaceruin,  Its  deals  in  words.     Dante,   the  mightiest 

least  details  stand  out  sharply,  strong  in  form  ^f  poet-painters    who    worked  in    the 

and  color.     Its  dreams  are  of  long  cavalcade*  ,-.,„.    .„;  ■»     ._*.  i,;.  ..«>>  tu>f ««.  »>>• 

of  milk-white  steeds,  ridden  by  lovely  naked  Greek  spint,  sets  bis  scescs  before  the 

youths,  defiling  past  against  a  ground  of  azure,  mmd  S  eye  With  a  graphic  power  WhlCh 

•s  upon  the  friezes  of  the  Parthenon— or  of  leaves  nothing  to  the  imagination.     The 

K cessions  of  young  girU,  crowned  with  gar-  great  sights  of  the  "  Infemo"  Standout 

ds  and  apparelled  in  strait  Qinics,  bearing  i:^       nirtnres— an     nnforsetable    series 

Id  their  bands  their  ivory  timbrels,  and  seem-  ""    pi«iirM     an    uniorgciaDie   senes. 

ing  as  if  they  moved  round  an  enormous  nm.  There  are  the  routs  of  the  Giddy-aim- 

Tbe  mmintaloa  of  lu  landscapes  rise  up  sharp-  Icss,   Stung  by  gad-flies  and  fierce  bor- 
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nets,  running  behind  the  whirling  flag  ;  are  to  be  found  in  Lord  Tennyson's 
the  crowds  at  Charon's  ferry  "  staying  "  Palace  of  Art."  No  device  of  the 
for  waftage,"  and  the  fierce  old  man  canning  artist  is  wanting  there.  The 
with  eyes  like  wheels  of  flame ;  the  verse  is  of  deliberate  motion,  like  the 
lovers  of  the  second  Circle,  blown  like  slow  rolling  of  a  panorama,  affording 
cranes  upon  a  mighty  wind ;  the  awful  the  successive  imageries  time  to  work 
marsh,  in  the  slime  of  which  the  Sullen  their  full  effect.  Sometimes,  indeed,  it 
writhed  like  eels,  and  in  whose  dark  stops  entirely,  so  as  to  impress  upon  the 
waters  fought  the  spirits  of  the  Angry  ;  mind  the  details  of  the  scene — 
the  city  with  the  domes  and  towers  of  «  or  in  a  clear-wall'd  eiiy  dd  ihe  sea. 
fire,  U|>on  the  walls  of  which  the  blood-  Near  gilded  organ-pipes,  her  hair 
Stained  Furies,  sbriekiuK  for  Medusa,  Wound  with  white  roses,  slept  Saint  Cecily." 
toretheserpentsof  their  hair;  the  rapt  Here  the  verse  pauses.  The  picture  of 
nnd  disdainful  angel  who  sped  dry-  t(,e  sleeping  saint  is  before  the  eye. 
footed  across  the  lake  amidst  he  terror-  The  sp^talor  may  contemplate  it  at 
stricken  throngs  ;  the  great  plain  rough  ^b^^  ^  i^  ^e  pleases  ;  the  progress  of 
with  hdless  sepulchres,  each  filled  with  (he  scenery  is  stopped  for  his  con- 
fite  and  holding  its  tonnented  spmt  in  a  venience.  When  he  is  ready  to  proceed 
Md-hot  bed  ;  the  Tyrants  standmg  in  the  next  picture  comes  before  bim- 
the  river  of  blood,  and  the  Centaurs  „ 
galloping  upon  the  bank;  the  forest  An  Angel  looked  «  her. 
whose  stunted  trees  were  spirits,  with  And  the  verse  is  stopped  again, 
the  Harpies  tearing  their  poisonous  It  is  hardly  in  the  power  of  words  to 
fruit ;  the  wilderness  of  raining  flames  paint  a  picture  with  more  distinctness 
and  sands  of  luiid  fire  ;  the  Simooists  than  this  scene  of  Saint  Cecily  sleeping 
set  head-downwards  in  their  narrow  at  her  organ,  and  watched  over  by  an 
holes,  with  feet  which  burned  like  lamps  angel.  But  it  is  clear  that  the  effect 
above  the  level  of  the  rock  ;  the  black  owes  nothing  to  the  sense  of  mystery — 
winged  demons,  DragaguazEo  and  Bar-  of  suggestion.  The  reader  sees  in  his 
bariccia,  hovering  with  their  prongs  mind  s  eye,  with  sharp  distinctness,  the 
above  the  lake  of  pitch  ;  the  Hypocrites  picture  which  the  poet  aimed  to  set 
weighed  down  with  gilded  cowls  of  there  ;  but  he  sees  no  more.  Hts  imag- 
lead  ;  the  valley  where  sinners  changed  tnation  has  no  part  to  play.  It  lies  idly 
with  agony  to  serpents,  and  serpents  by,  and  makes  no  sign, 
back  to  sinners  ;  the  flame-pent  spirits  Now  set  beside  this  a  passage  in  which 
dancing  like  strange  fire-Hies  in  the  the  power  of  mystery,  of  suggestion,  is 
gloomy  gore  ;  the  truak  of  Bertrand  de  strong.  Set  beside  it,  for  instance, 
Born  holding  up  by  the  hair  his  speak-  Mad  Tom's  snatch  of  song  in  "  King 
ing  head ;  the  sea  of  everlasting  ice,  Lear,"  "  Child  Rowland  to  the  dark 
where  the  forms  of  the  tormented  ap-  tower  came."  I  call  the  song  Mad 
peared  like  flies  in  crystal,  and  where  Tom's,  for  who  can  doubt  that  Edgar 
Ugolino  lifted  his  teeth  from  the  skull  studied  the  part  from  life,  and  that  Mad 
of  his  enemy  to  relate  his  awful  story.  Tom  was  a  real  and  living  person  ?  Bat 
Spenser  also,  though  his  touch  is  some-  in  what  course  of  his  rovings  he  picked 
times  indecisive,  and  he  takes  ten  words  up  this  fragment  of  old  legend  is  beyond 
to  Dante's  one,  has  often  vivid  pictures  our  knowing.  Perhaps  he  discovered  it 
— as  that  of  the  knight  peering  into  the  in  some  odd  comer  of  his  brain  ;  per- 
den  of  the  monster  by  the  light  of  his  haps  learned  tt  of  that  strange  demon 
own  gleaming  mail ;  of  Fury,  chained  who  haunted  him,  as  he  tells  us,  with 
in  iron,  with  eyes  that  flashed  sparkles,  the  voice  of  a  nightingale.  But,  from 
gnawing  his  ruddy  beard  ;  of  Mammon  whatever  source  it  came,  scarcely  a  bet- 
in  his  armor  of  rusted  iron  and  dull  ter  instance  could  be  found  of  the  power 
gold,  counting  his  hoard  of  coins  ;  or  of  which  springs  from  richness  of  sugges- 
the  little  fountain  in  the  Bower  of  Bliss  tion.  Who  was  this  Child  Rowland? 
where  the  golden-haired  girls  were  bath-  What  was  the  dark  tower  ?  What  wild 
ing.  and  strange  adventures  had  its  spectral 
But  perhaps  the  finest  examples  in  walls  beheld  ?  Imagination  wakes.  A 
oar  language  of  sheer  painting  in  words  thousand  shadowy  memories  arise,  like 
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pbanloou,  in  the  mind't  eje,  of  legend-  The  grau  b  dark  ;  a  sweet  f  mh  imeU 

axf  Unda  ;  of  batttcdint^  knight>-al-  issocs   from   the  tofts  of  asphadd  ;    a 

anns  ;  of  dragoninuTded  dungeons  ;  of  whisper  of  rinlets  is  in  the  moss  ;  a 

soft  Intes  bea^d  pleading  from   barred  soand  of  sheep-bells   comes  from  far 

casements  ;  of  combats  against  tenfold  away. 

odds  ;  of  wild  TOWS  given  and  received  ;  -  cfetdi  rhenre  tnnqume  oti  ks  1Io<b  tou 

of    "  trompcts  blown    and    hymns    of  boirc." 

festival ;"  of  beads  of  enemies  set  up  to  ("  Ii  was  the  nill  boor  vben  the  Iknxcome 

bleach  on    battlemented    towers.      Or  "><lriQt-"j 

perhaps  the  story  rises  op  complete  be-  It  is,  perhaps,  the  subtle  charm,  like 

fore  the  mind,  as  a  great  living  poet  has  that  of  music,  of  the  words,  which  reaUy 

imagined  it — the  story  of  the  band  of  gives  this  line  its  rich  suggestions  of 

knights,  of  whom  Child  Rowland  was  tranquillity ;  and  this,  of  course,  is  in- 

Ihe  last,  sworn  to  the  quest  of  the  Dark  communicable,  if  it  is  not  felt.     Bat  an- 

Tower  in  the  midst  of  its  wild  waste  of  other  and  more  obvious  source  of  its 

deathful  country,  to  perish  one  by  one  effect  may  be  observed.      Instead  of 

before  its  walls.  choosing  the   hart  or  hind,   or   other 

Or  consider  the  exquisitely  beautiful  timorous    and    soft-natured    creature, 

seriesof  pictures  in  De  Musset's  "Suit  thinking  to  deepen  the   peace  of  the 

de  Mai,'   in  the  inviution  of  (he  Muse  evening  with  the  imagery  of  peace,  the 

to  the  poet —  poet  chooses  the  lion.     The  hind,  with 

••  Shall  we  ling  of  Hope,  or  Sorrow,  or  Joy  ?  her   fawn   beside   her.   Stealing  forth  at 

Shall  we  sleep  in  blood  ibc  baculiooB  of  steel  ?  evening    from    her    covert,     doubtless 

Shall  we  suspend  [he  lover  on  his  «[lltenlad-  affords   an   imaec   of   tranquillity.      But 

der?    Shall  wcdaih  to  I  he  winds  the  foam  of  n,- i,™,,!,.,.  J^,>„;^fl.— »™».:       i-i,. 

thesteed?   Shall  we  cry  to  Tarquin.  •  Night  is  the  hour  has  deeper  influences  yet.     The 

come  ? '    Shall  we  seek  the  pearl  in  [he  caves  "ons,  not  HOW  seekmg  blood,  are  com- 

ot  ocean  7    Shall  we  lead  the  goal  to  the  bitter  ing    to   drink    "at   the   watCtS   that   go 

tboaj  ?    Shall  we  lift  to  heaven  the  eyes  of  goftly  " 

Ke^'^Sn    «i',r  'sl^ll '  wc' p"r;"  ,  »"»  '»'«r  "*  <>'  »"^«tion  is  a  dainty 

maiden  moving  lo  Mass.  a  page  behind  her,  Anel.      The   secret   of   Its  power  U  not 

her  cbeek  aflame,  her  gUnce  roving  from  ihe  often   to  be  thus  explored.     Like   the 

side  of  her  mother,  ber  parted  lips  forgetting  mystetious    and    OCColt    suggestions    of 

her  praver.  trembling  to  hear  among  ibe  echo-  the  melody  of  music,  the  laws  of  asso- 

jng  ^p.lfar.  the  chnking  spur  of  a  bold  cava-  ^^^-^^  on  which  its  power  depends  are 
often  too  dim  and  too  complex  to  be 

Every  piece  of  imagery  here  is  pcne-  followed  far.     But  as  we  know  that  in 

trated  with  the  power  o(  charm,   the  the  melody  of  music  there  are  combina- 

power  of  suggestion.     Like  the  image  tions  of  simple  notes  which  have  power 

of  Child  Rowland  coming  to  the  dark  to  stir  the  spirit  to  its  depths,  so  also  we 

tower,  every  line  epitomizes  a  romance,  know  that  there  are  combinations  of 

"  Shall  we  lead  the  goat  to  the  bitter  simple  words  which  act  upon  the  mind 

ebony?"     Behold  the  pastorals  of  Virgil  with  a  mysterious  and  unaccountable 

and  of  Theocritus,    the  pipes  of    the  power  of  charm.     Passages  in    which 

shepherds,    the    songs,    and    the    ivy-  this  power  is  strong  are  among  the  rarest 

bowls.     "Shall  we  dash  to  the  winds  and  most  precious  in  allliterature.     To 

the  foam  of  the  steed  ?"     Behold  Maz-  seek  them  is  like  seeking  hidden  treas- 

eppa  bound  on  his  wild  horse,  swept  ure.     To  discover  them  is  to  feel  the 

like    a   whirlwind   through  the  waste,  joy  of  the  diver  who  emerges  from  the 

"  Shall   we  suspend   the  lover  on  his  sea-depths  with  a  goodly  pearl, 

silken  ladder  ?' '     Behold  the  high-walled  what  reader  has  not  felt  the  profound 

orchard-gardens  of  Verona,  and  Juliet  visionary  effect  of  Wordsworth's  verse- 
looking  from  her  window  as  the  moon 
tips  with  silver  the  fruit-tree  tops. 

Or  we  may  take  an  example  in  which 

the  power  of  suggestion  acts  in  a  rather  a  verse  which  Southcy  considered  to  be 

different    manner.     The    following    is  the  finest  instance  in  our  language  of 

from  one  of  Victor  Hugo's  poems.     It  pure  poetic  charm.     Perhaps  he    was 

is  a  scene  of  evening,  of  Oriental  night,  not  wrong.     The  word  ' '  shore' '  is  itself 

L\]tZC,1  ,-vV,7t.K.iyic 
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a  curious  instance  of  subtle  and  mysteri- 
ous power.  "  Beach"  conveys  identi- 
cally the  same  idea.  But  make  the  ex- 
change— 

"  The  Lady  of  the  Mere 
Sole  sitting  by  tbe  beach  of  old  Rohance." 

How  poor  and  pale  in  comparison  ! 
What  loss  of  the  strange  richness  of  sug- 
gestion which  comes  from  the  sound  of 
"  shore"  ! 

This  visionary  charm,  this  music-like 
mastery  of  effect,  occurs  in  many  forms. 
It  appears  in  Thomson's  "  Castle  of 
Indolence" — 

"  The  Hebrid  isles. 
Placed  far  amid  the  melancholy  main." 

In  Coleridge's  enchanted  river,  the 
Alph  of  Xanadu,  sinking 


In  Wordsworth's 


This  is  the  spirit  of  Romance,  the 
spirit  which  prefers  the  phantom  to  the 
statue,  and  twilight  to  full  noon  ;  which 
seeks  not  the  vividness  of  imagery,  but 
the  rich  and  working  presence  of  sug- 
gestion. It  is  this  spirit,  pushed  to  its 
last  result  only  in  our  own  time,  which 
has  produced  the  interesting  form  of 
poetry  of  which  Mr,  Swinburne's  "  Be- 
fore a  Mirror"  is  perhaps  the  most  re- 
markable instance. 

Tbe  effect  of  this  poem  is  almost 
identically  the  same  as  (hat  of  music. 
Its  imagery,  so  far  from  being  vivid,  is 
phantasmal ;  its  words  act  through  asso- 
ciations more  ghostly  than  the  scent  of 
last  year's  rose,  than  "  the  song  of  our 
country  heard  in  a  strange  land. ' '  The 
impression  of  its  haunting  power  re- 


sembles nothing  so  nearly  as  the  impres- 
sion produced  by  a  "  Nocturne"  of 
Chopin's. 

But  leaving  these  enchanted  lands, 
where  all  forms  of  things  are  "  vaporous 
and  unaccountable,"  and  coming  out 
into  the  air  of  common  day,  it  is  curious 
to  note  at  how  slight  a  cause — appar- 
ently slight,  that  is,  though  really 
charged  with  consequence,  like  the  foot- 
print which  Robinson  Crusoe  found  on 
the  sea-shore — imagination  will  arouse 
itself,  ready  for  flight,  like  Ariel  spread- 
ing his  wings  at  the  voice  of  Frospero. 
The  Following  is  a  fine  example  :  and  it 
is  one,  moreover,  which  is  sufficient,  of 
itself,  to  display  the  essential  difference 
between  the  art  which  suggests,  and  the 
art  which  excludes  suggestion  : — 

"  The  picture  represented  clouds  low  and 
lurid,  rolling  over  a  Ewollen  sea  ;  all  the  dis- 
tance was  in  eclipse  ;  so,  too,  was  the  fore- 
ground—or rather  the  nearest  billows,  for  there 
was  no  land.  One  gleam  of  light  lifted  into 
relief  a  ball-submclgcd  mast,  on  which  sat  a 
cormorant,  dark  and  large,  with  wings  flecked 
with  foam.  In  its  beaic  it  held  a  bracelet,  set 
with  gems,  touched  with  as  brilllanl  tints  as 
tbe  palette  could  yield,  aad  as  glittering  dis- 
tinctness as  tbe  pencil  could  impaiL" 

Now  supposing  this  to  be  a  complete 
description  of  the  scene, — for  though 
Jane  Eyre's  picture  contained  Other  de- 
tails, we  may  consider,  for  our  purpose, 
that  nothing  was  visible  but  what  is  here 
described, — the  whole  power  of  it  as  a 
piece  of  romantic  art  (and  it  is  immense- 
ly powerful)  lies  in  the  bracelet.  With- 
out the  bracelet  the  picture  is  merely  a 
study  of  waves  and  sky.  It  may  be 
fine  and  valuable  as  such,  full  of  the 
most  rare  and  precious  qualities  of  land- 
scape ;  but,  whatever  these  may  be,  lhe 
interest  of  such  a  picture  lies  evidently 
in  what  it  accurately  depicts,  not  in  what 
it  suggests-  But  add  the  bracelet,  add 
the  power  of  suggestion,  the  mystery  of 
romance,  and  the  picture  is  now  no  longer 
a  study  of  scenery,  but  a  wild  and  mourn- 
ful poem, — MacmiUari s  Magazine. 
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Earthquakes  and  Other  Earth  Move- 
ments. By  John  Mllnc.  Professor  of  Min- 
ing and  Geology  in  the  Imperial  College  of 
Engineering,  Tokio.  Japan.  With  thirty- 
eight  figures.     New  York  :  D.  AppUian  A* 

This  new  volume  in  th«  International  Scien- 
tific Series  is  one  of  noostial  popular  interest, 
in  spile  of  its  being  treated  from  the  high  scl- 
entific  standpoiaL  The  systematic  account  of 
seismic  phenomena  covers  earthquakes  or  sud' 
den  violent  movements  of  the  ground  ;  earth 
tremors  or  minute  movements  which  escape 
our  attention  by  the  smallness  of  their  Ampli- 
tude \  and  earth  oscillations  or  movements  oi 
long  period  and  large  amplitude  which  have 
geological  importance.  These  phenomena,  of 
course,  only  differ  in  degree,  and  are  intiuiately 
associated  in  their  occurreoce  and  origin.  The 
importance  of  this  branch  of  study,  to  which 
less  attention  has  been  given  than  to  many 
other  branchei  of  not  so  much  value  to  the 
world,  is  of  the  highest  The  author  properly 
emphasizes  this  in  his    introductory  chapter. 

"  By  studying  the  propagation  of  earthquake- 
waves  the  physicist  is  enabled  to  confirm  his 
speculations  respecting  the  transmission  of  dis- 
turbances in  elastic  media.  For  the  physicist, 
earthquakes  are  gigantic  experiments  which 
tell  him  the  elastic  moduli  of  rocks  as  they  ex- 
ist in  nature,  and  when  properly  interpreted 
may  lead  bim  to  the  proper  comprehension  of 
many  ill-understood  phenomena.  It  is  not 
impossible  that  seismologies  I  invesiigailoo 
may  teach  us  something  about  the  eanh's 
magnetism,  and  the  connection  between  earth- 
quakes and  the  '  earth  currents  '  which  appear 
in  our  telegraph-wires.  These  ftnd  numerous 
other  kindred  problems  full  within  the  domain 
of  the  physicist. 

"  It  IS  of  interest  to  the  meteorologist  to 
know  the  connections  which  probably  exist  be- 
tween earthquakes  and  the  fluctuations  of  the 
barometer,  the  changes  of  the  thermometer, 
the  quantity  of  rainfall,  and  tike  phenomena  to 
which  be  devotes  his  attention. 

"  Next  we  may  turn  to  the  more  practical 
alms  of  seismology  and  ask  ourselves  what  are 
the  effects  of  earthquakes  upon  buildings,  and 
how,  in  earthquake-shaken  countries,  the  build- 
ings are  to  be  made  to  withstand  them,  Here 
we  are  face  to  face  with  problems  which  de- 
mand the  attention  of  engineers  and  builders. 


To  attain  what  we  desire,  observation,  com- 
mon sense,  and  subtle  reasoning  must  be 
brought 'to  bear  upon  this  subject. 

"  Id  the  investigation  of  the  principle  on 
which  earthquake  instruments  make  their  rec- 
ords, in  the  analysis  of  the  results  they  give. 
In  problems  connected  with  astronomy,  with 
physics,  and  with  construction,  seismology 
offers  to  the  mathematician  new  fields  for 
Investigation.  A  study  of  the  effect  irtilch 
earthquakes  produce  on  the  lower  animals  will 
not  fall  to  interest  the  student  of  natural  his- 

"  A  study  like  seismology,  which  leads  ns  to 
a  more  complete  knowledge  of  earth-heat  and 
its  workings,  is  to  be  regarded  as  one  of  the 
comer-stones  of  geology.  The  science  of  seis- 
mology invites  the  co-operation  of  workers  and 
thinkers  in  almost  every  department  of  natural 

"  We  have  already  referred  to  the  influence 
exerted  by  earthquakes  over  the  human  mind. 
How  to  predict  earthquakes,  and  how  to  escape 
from  their  dangers,  are  problems  which,  if 
they  can  be  solved,  arc  of  extreme  Interest  to 
the  world  at  large." 

To  the  general  reader  not  the  least  interest- 
ing portion  of  the  t>ook  will  be  the  study  of  the 
causes  of  earthquakes,  a  subject  which  has  di- 
vided scientific  opinion  In  no  small  degree. 
Professor  Milne  regards  them  as  being  caused 
by  a  complexity  of  causes.  The  primary  causes 
are  telluric  heats,  solar  heats,  and  variations 
in  gravitating  InSuences.  The  secondary  causes 
depend  on  the  primary  causes,  such  as  expan- 
sions and  contractions  of  the  earth's  crust, 
variations  in  temperature,  barometrical  press- 
ure, rain,  wind,  ibe  attractive  influences  of 
the  sun  and  moon  in  producing  tides  In  the 
ocean  or  on  the  earth's  crust,  etc.,  etc  Going 
more  Into  detail,  we  find  that  many  earth- 
quakes are  caused  by  variations  in  pressure 
producing  cracks.  When  this  takes  place  sud- 
denly the  results  are  often  not  only  earthquakes 
but  volcanoes.  Then,  again,  we  have  outbursts 
of  steam  from  the  interior,  either  caused  by 
water,  which  may  have  percolated  through 
vnlcanic  vents,  or  by  the  cooling  of  the  interior. 
The  possibility  of  the  opening  of  fissures  be- 
neath the  ocean  Is  also  a  factor  seriously  con- 
sidered. The  fact  that  many  of  the  most  ter- 
rible earthquakes  have  originated  beneath  the 
sea.  bear  strongly  on  the  tatter  cause.  Earth- 
quakes also  occur  In  connection  with  and  are 


logical  coDclusioo — Is  k 
factor  m  tbe  work  of  the  tuithor,  that 
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probably  caoscd  by  volcanoes,  the  ejection  of  necessury  to  her  development,  to  select  an- 
uhes  and  lava  being  the  immediate  occasion,  other  ;  aod  on  the  duty  of  the  first  spouse  to 
Summing  up.  our  author  claims  that  the  major-  acquiesce  to  the  change  as  lomethlog  of  whlcb 
lly  of  earthquakes  ftre  due  to  explosive  efforts  he  has  tio  right  to  complain,  in  which,  indeed, 
at  the  volcanic  foci,  either  submarine  or  terra-  he  shall  be  a  cheerful  agent.  If "  A  Vital 
nean.  The  subject  of  the  prediction  of  earth-  Question"  touches  any  social  or  political  issue 
quakes  is  tborougbly  discussed,  and  some  very  whatsoever,  it  is  that  a  woman  (we  may  as- 
curious  facts  bearing  on  this  subject  given  us.  sume  a  man  also)  has  tbe  ethical  right  to 
Much  progress  in  this  direction  has  already  change  her  partner  a*  often  as  the  whim  may 
been  made,  and  careful  experiment  and  Inves-  seiie  her.  This  is  no  more  nor  less  than  what 
ligation  are  likely  greatly  to  increase  and  im-  In  America  we  call  "  Free  Love."  The  doc- 
prove  the  means  at  onr  disposal  to  know  in  ad-  trine  of  co-operation  as  a  solution  of  the  prob- 
vance  tbe  coming  of  these  terrible  visitors.  lem  of  labor  enters  largely,  too,  into  the  move- 

Tbe  book  seems  to  have  been  based  on  a  ineni  of  the  story  ;  but.  Important  as  this  Is,  It 

careful  and  exhaustive  study  of  all  the  facts  Js  not  the  significant  question  on  which  tbe 

and    phenomena    of  earthquakes.     Professor  story  primarily  turns. 

Milne  Is  a  highly  accomplished  observer,  and         We  can  hardly  understand  how  the  Nihilist 

his  deductions  have  evidently  been  most  c6n-  party  in  Russia  look  on  this  as  an  "  Uncle 

scienitously  framed.  Tom's  Cabin."     While  the  primary  question 

A  V.TU,  0™Tio»i    o..  Wh»x  is  to  bi  "'  "™"''  ™«™iP"l'>'>  '•""  -ll  "■•  !•"■ 

Don.?    B,    NlkoW  G.   Tcl,mal.J,«.ltT.  'J^°°"^"°Z,l!j^nZ^°. 

Translated   from   the   Russian   by    Nathan 

Haskell  Dole  and  S.  S.  Skidelsky.    New  ,.  ,  ^       , ,.     ,. 

„    ,       „,  Tr   ^        „  r .  f^  has  very  little  to  do  with  whal  we  now  know 

York:   Thotnai  Y.  Crowtll &•  Ci>,  ...,.,.  „.  ,  ,         , 

as  Nihilism.     Women,  of  course,  play  a  large 
WHAT'S  TO  BE  Done  ?  A  Romance.   By  N.  G.  ;„  ^^    ,^^  ,„j  conspiracies  of  the  NihU- 

Tcheernychcwski.    Translated  by  Benjamin  .^^   ^^^  ,„  ^       ^^^  throughout  the  whole 

R.  Tucker.     Boston  :  B,njam.n  S.  Tutk4r.  ^|^,^^y  ^^  ^^^  ^^^^^.^  despotism.     Their  in- 

The  issue  of  these  two  editions  of  the  same  tellectual   narrowness,   their  enthusiasm,   the 

novel  by  different  publishing  bouses  is  pretty  dominance  of  the  emotional  over  the  mental, 

good  evidence  of  the  growing  interest  in  Rus-  make   them   peculiarly  useful    tools    in   such 

■ian  literature.     The  books  by  Count  Tolstoi,  emergencies.      But  so  far  as   the   issues    of 

published    by    Messrs.   Crowell.    remarkable  Nihilism  in  alt  its  political  and  moral  beatings, 

and   significant    in    themselves,  have    special  as  they  are  to-day  understood,  are  concerned, 

value  in  their  bearing  on  the  revolution  which  ,^  (ail  to  see  the  special  relation  of  this  book 

has   been   slowly  going    on   in   Russia  since  to  Nihilistic  evolution. 

the  emancipation  of  the  serfs,  and  which  prom-        yfit  cannot  commend  this  book  as  a  novel. 

ises  more  violent  and  terrible  outbreaks  in  the  jt  |g    loosely,   carelessly,   inartistically   com- 

future  than  any  which  have  yet  occurred,  ter-  posed.    The  average  novel-reader  will  find  it 

rible  and  tragic  as  some  of  these  have  been.  i^^d  work  to  struggle  through  it.    It  willalone 

The  same  reason  applies  to  "  A  Vital  Ques-  interest  those  who  are  historical  student*  of 

lion  ;"  in  still  larger  measure,  perhaps,  as  It  ,),e  early  beginningsof  the  social  movement  in 

relates  to  the  earlier  period  of  ferment,  which  Russia,  which  has  finally.  In  connection  with 

finally  led  up  to  the  organization  of  Nihilism.  ,„  ^ftet  poliUcal  development,  become  such  a 

We  are  told,  indeed,  that  the  book  is  regarded  u^jg  „d  sUiking  phase  of  Russian  life. 
by  the  Nihilists  as  their  "  Uncle  Tom's  Cabin." 

Of  this,  more  farther  on.  A  STtJDY  OF  Pmmitivk  Christianity.     By 

The  wort  appeared  originally  in  1863,  in  a  L""''  G.  Janes.  Boston  :  Index  AtsodatUn. 
Sl  Petersburg' magazine,  the  author  of  it  hav-  Dr.  Janes 's  study  of  early  Christian  develop- 
ing written  the  novel  in  a  prison  where  he  had  ment  and  history  is  inspired  from  the  Unitarian 
been  confined  for  twenty-two  months,  prior  to  standpoint.  White  it  is  based  on  the  best  re- 
being  sent  to  Siberia.  In  form  it  Is  very  dis-  suits  of  the  higher  criticism  of  ihe  New  Testa- 
cursive  and  inartistic,  and  without  much  point,  ment  and  of  the  origins  of  Christianity,  tbe 
except  as  it  paints  an  early  transition  period,  postulate  which  antedates  the  writer's  beliefs 
The  pith  of  the  narrative  hinges  00  the  right  and  reasonings  Is  not  one  which  would  rec- 
of  a  woman  when  she  shall  have  arrived  at  the  ommend  itself  to  what  Is  commonly  known  as 
conclusion  that  one  husband  has  ceased  to  be  mrthodox  Christianity.    This,  however,  does 
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not  lesMD  the  suggest!  veoess  and  value  of  the 
book,  which  is  irriiteu  in  a,  siugularlj  liberal, 
large,  and  thoughtful  spirit,  as  nelt  as  with  a 
laigc  equipment  of  scholarly  knowledge  and 
attainment.  The  reasoning  and  plan  of  the 
aathoT  do  not  apprehend  the  life  of  Jesus  and 
the  early  Christians  as  a  mere  historical  prob- 
lem, but  they  include  at  every  step  all  the  con- 
siderations which  can  help  us  in  the  storm  and 
stress  of  the  philosophy,  sociology,  ethics,  and 
religion  of  the  present  time.  Beginning  with 
an  investigation  of  the  local  environment  of 
the  earliest  phases  of  Christianity,  involved  in 
the  political,  social,  and  religious  condition  of 
Palestine  in  the  Roman  period,  the  argument 
considers  the  state  of  society  and  religion  in 
the  Roman  Empire  outside  of  Palestine,  the 
gtound  into  which  the  earliest  seeds  of  Chris- 
tian doctrine  were  thrown.  After  this  the  author 
considers  the  source  of  our  Inforfflation  con- 
cerning the  life  and  teachings  ot  Jesus,  and  the 
different  steps  of  the  evolution  of  the  new  re- 
ligion up  to  the  time  of  its  secular  triumph. 
The  author  modestly  explains  his  attitude  in 
these  words  : 

"  The  greatest  care  has  been  taken  to  insure 
accuracy  in  regard  to  all  questions  of  fact,  reli- 
ance having  been  placed  only  on  authorities  of 
recogniicd  weight  and  impartiality.  For  the 
conclusions  and  deductions  from  ascertained 
historical  facts  herein  set  forth,  no  one  is  re- 
sponsible save  the  author,  who  commits  Ihem 
to  the  candid  judgment  of  the  unbiassed 
reader,  trusting  that  they  may  serve  a  good,  if 
humble,  purpose  toward  the  discovery  of  truth, 
and  the  consequent  cntranchisement  of  man- 
kind from  superstition  and  theological  error." 
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Mr.  Laurence  Oliph ant's  forthcoming 
novel,  "  MasoUam  ;  a  Problem  of  the  Period," 
is  said  to  deal  largely  with  a  class  of  subjects 
in  which  he  shows  an  increasing  interest.  The 
"  problem  "  of  which  Mr.  Oliphant  treats  is 
"  psychometricat ;"  and  in  the  view  that  he 
takes  of  phenomena  which  have  engaged  the 
attention  of  spiritualists,  Esoteric  Buddhists. 
and  the  members  of  the  Psychical  Research 
Society,  he  differs,  so  far  as  we  have  been  able 
to  gather,  from  them  all. 

In  A'i'/w  ttmt  Qmrits  James  Macaulay  con- 
siders the  question,  Was  John  Bunyan  of 
gypsy  origin  ?  The  article  concludes  as  fol- 
lows: "That  the  popular  idea  of  Banyan's 
origin  prevailed  throughout  his  own  lifetime 


Auf^ust, 

we  know  from  the  famous  anecdote  about 
Charles  II.  and  Dr.  Owen.  The  king  asked 
the  doctor  'how  a  learned  man,  such  as -he 
was,  could  sit  and  hear  an  illiterate  tinker 
prate. '  '  May  it  please  your  Majesty,'  was  Dr. 
Owen's  reply,  '  could  1  possess  the  tinker's 
ability  for  preaching,  I  would  gladly  relinquish 
alt  my  learning.'  1  do  Dot  affirm  the  gypsy 
origin  of '  the  immortal  dreamer,'  but  only  say 
that  the  question  has  not  been  settled  by  show- 
ing that  there  were  Bunyans  in  England  ever 
since  the  Conquest ;  nor  is  it  fair  to  ignore  the 
discussion,  in  the  face  of  Bunyan's  own  state- 
ments in  his  autobiography,  as  has  been  done 
not  only  by  Mr.  Brown,butalsoby  Mr.  Froud« 

It  has  been  announced  that  the  task  of  writ- 
ing the  life  of  the  late  W.  E.  Forster  has  been 
entrusted  to  the  very  capable  hands  of  Mr.  T. 
Wemyss  Reid.  The  Athimtura  says  that  the 
material  promises  to  be  ahundanL 

Professok  Boybsen's  complete  works,  ex- 
cept bis  poems,  are  about  to  be  published  by 
the  firm  of  Commermeyer,  in  Christlania,  in 
a  Norwegian  translation  by  Otto  Andersen. 
The  first  volume  will  be  "  A  Daughter  of  The 
Philistines,"  the  second  "  Queen  Titania." 

A  LETTER  from  Constantinople  in  a  German 
journal  states  that  Nairn  Beis  Phrassaris,  an 
official  of  the  Turkish  Ministry  of  Education, 
is  about  to  publish  a  Turkish  translation  of  the 
Homeric  poems.  In  the  introduction  the 
translator  will  give  a  sketch  of  the  influence 
which  the  translation  of  Homer  has  exercised 
upon  the  development  of  popular  culture 
among  other  peoples. 

When  distributing  the  prizes  at  the  OxEord 
High  School  last  week.  Dean  Liddell  (as  we 
learn  from  the  Oxford  Magaiine)  took  the  Op- 
portunity of  telling  some  reminiscences  of  his 
schooldays  at  the  Charterhouse,  when  he  sat 
next  to  Thackeray  in  the  form  called  "  Em- 
eriti." From  this  form  promotion  could  only 
be  gained  by  repeating  the  Eclogues  and 
Georgics  of  Virgil  from  memory,  a  feat  not 
possible  to  Thackeray.  In  later  years  Thack- 
eray accused  the  dean  of  being  the  Dobbin  that 
wrote  his  Latin  verses  for  him.  The  dean 
would  not  own  the  impeachment,  though  he 
agreed  that  Thackeray  could  not  have  written 
them  himself. 

A  SELECTION  from  the  writings  of  William 
Hazlilt  and  Leigh  Hunt  is  in  preparation  by  a 
London  publisher.  We  are  surprised  that  this 
has  not  been  attempted  belore.    Some  twenty 
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yean  ago,  a  Mlectlon,  of  limited  range,  fTom 
Leigh  HuDL'setsaysdidappear,  but  it  dropped 
out  of  sigbl,  aud  is  uo  louger  attainable.  >'roin 
the  iTftiings  of  Hailiti,  a  man  of  inie  geuiuB 
and  o(  rare  abilily,  no  selection  has  ever  been 
made.  These  two  writers  were  among  the 
most  cherished  of  Charles  Lamb's  circle,  and 
Iheir  works  are  very  little  known  to  (he  pres- 
ent generation.  The  selection  is  undertaken 
by  Mr.  Alexander  Ireland,  author  of  "  The 
Book-Lovers'  Enchiridion,"  who,  some  years 
ago,  published  a  bibliographical  and  critical 
list  of  the  writings  of  Haxliit  and  Leigh  Hunt. 

Professor  Joh.  Huembr,  of  Vienna,  baa 
discovered  in  the  Hofbibliotbelt  a  MS.  of  a  for- 
gotten German  poet  of  the  eleventh  century, 
written  in  Latin.  The  work  is  called  "  Synod- 
icus."  The  author  is  Wernerius,  of  Basel. 
Boih  author  and  poem  were  formerly  famous, 
but  fell  by  degrees  into  such  oblivion  thai  they 
are  not  mentioned  by  the  literary  historians  of 
the  Middle  Ages.  The  work  is  now  in  the 
press,  and  will  appear  In  Professor  Huemer's 
Jiamamnhtm  fenckungat  (EtIaagen :  Dei- 
chart). 

The  .^i:fa/^  speaks  of  the  Newdegate  prize 
poem  on  Savonarola  recited  at  Oxford  on  (he 
late  commemoration,  as  having  "  unusual 
promise."    These  are  the  concluding  lines : 


In  the  life  of  Mr.  Darwin,  wUch  his  son,  Mr. 
F.  Darwin,  is  writing,  will  be  included  a  frag- 
ment of  autobiography. 

The  London  .4t-<T^fnrhears  that  Mr.  Brown- 
ing will  probably  publish  separately  the  two 
poems  of  which  his  next  volume  was  to  con- 
sist. In  that  case  the  first  poem,  which  has 
iMcn  finished  for  some  time,  might  be  out  in 
lime  for  the  holidays. 

Swiss  papers  state  that  Dr.  Kern,  who  has 
long  been  the  Ambassador  of  ttie  Confedera- 
tion in  Paris,  is  writing  his  diplomatic  me- 
morials, which  are  to  be  published  under  the 
title  of  "  Souvenirs  Poiitiques." 

Mr.  W.  a.  CrousTON,  who  Is  already  known 
for  his  translations  of  Arabian  poetry,  has  just 
Snished  an  important  work  on  the  migration 
and  transformation  of  popular  tales,  which 
wilt  be  published  in  two  volumes  by  Messrs. 
Blackwood. 

Mr.  John  D.  Ross  has  been  engaged  for 
some  years  on  a  work  which  is  now  In  the 


press,  entitled  "  Celebrated  Songs  of  Scot- 
land." It  will  embrace  seven  hundred  of  the 
most  popular  songs  from  King  James  V.  to 
Henry  Scott  RIddell,  with  memoirs  of  the 
writers,  notes,  glossary,  and  a  complete  index. 

A  Russian  writer  and  professor  of  history 
of  considerable  note,  Michael  Semenovich 
Koutorga,  died  recently  in  the  retitemeni  to 
which  be  bad  long  since  withdrawn  near 
Matislav  in  the  government  of  Mobllev.  Kou- 
torga had  undergone  a  long  preparation  for 
the  professorial  duties  he  was  destined  to  dis- 
cbarge. Erst  at  Dorpat,  subsequently  in  foreign 
unlverallies.  His  dissertation  on  the  "  Politi- 
cal Organiiation  of  the  GermanG,"  published 
In  1837,  awoke  attention,  and  he  was  received 
into  the  acquaintanceship  of  Von  Ranke, 
Guizol,  and  other  historians.  Afterhis  return 
home  he  occupied  the  chair  of  Universal  His- 
tory at  St.  Petersburg  and  became  himself  the 
guiding  spirit  of  a  group  of  historical  writers. 
Greek  history,  especially  during  the  period 
from  the  beginning  of  the  Persian  wars  to  the 
dose  of  the  Peioponnesian  war,  was  the  sub- 
ject which  elicited  his  highest  efforts  and 
most  thorough  researches  ;  and  his  "  Guerres 
Mldiques,"  which  appeared  first  in  French  In 
1661,  takes  an  honorable  place  among  modern 
works  on  Greek  history. 

The  popular  Austrian  novelist,  Eduard 
Breier,  has  died  at  Gaitwitz,  near  Znaira.  His 
four  romances,  in  which  the  Kaiser  Josef  II. 
figures  ai  hero,  bis  "  Buchvom  Kaiser  Josef," 
and  his  "  Konstitutionelier  Kalechismus  fDr's 
Volk"  are  widely  circulated  in  Austria  as 
"  VolksbUcher."  Hermine  Breier,  the  actress 
of  the  Dresden  Court  Theatre,  is  bis  daughter. 

A  REMARKABLE  "  find  "  Is  reported  from 
Bari  In  Apulia.  It  is  said  that  more  than  two 
thousand  Byiantioe  diplomas  upon  a  blue 
parchment  have  been  discovered  In  the  calbe- 
dial,  where  they  were  walled  up  in  a  niche, 
apparently  for  their  safe  preservation.  Whether 
the  blue  color  of  the  parchment  was  itsoriginal 
hue  or  has  l>een  produced  by  chemical  action 
during  Ihe  long  burial  is  not  yet  clear.  The 
docnments  belong  to  the  Chapter  of  Bari 
Cathedral,  who  have  declared  that  tbey  shall 
not  hesilale  to  give  full  access  10  ihem  for 
purposes  of  examination  and  study. 

The  Nestor  of  German  booksellers  "der 
alle  Frommann,"  has  died  at  Jena  at  the  age 
of  eighty-eight  Minna  Herzlieb  was,  it  may 
be  remembered,  the  "  Pflegetochter"  of  Fried- 
rich  Frommann,  the  father  of  the  deceased. 
L\]tzcdovV,7t.K.iyiC 
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The  "  alte  Frommann  "waa,  like  his  sire,  high  of  that  hislorjr  is  better  known  than  bis  account 

In  ihe  good  graces  of  GMthe.      The   whole  of  the  flight  to  Varenaes.     Yet  almost  every 

story  Is  told  in  the  well-known  volume  "  Das  detail  of  his  narrative  of  the  event  is  untrue, 

Frommann'sche  Haul  und  seine  Freunde."  and  the  general  impression  conveyed  to  the 

The  New  Shakapere  Society  will  print  Sir  f<^^'  '»  I"  """oy  Important  respects  a  false 

Edward  Sullivan's  paper  on  Hamlet's  age,  in  °'"-     ■     ■     ■ 

which  he  argues  that  Shakspere,  in  his  second  "  "  "  '*  «he  first  duty  of  the  historian,  m 

cast  of  the  play,  the  second  gaarto,  deliber-  «"»"  auppoae.  to  call  up  before  the  mind  of 

aiely  altered  Hamlet's  age  to  tbitty  from  the  the  reader  a  vivid  pictureof  whataOually  took 

nineteen  of  Quarto  i.     Sir  Edward  holds  that  ?'»«<■  •>«  must  surely  be  careful  that  bis  jJcture 

Laertes's  speech  to  Ophelia  about  the  "  youth  '«  »  '™=  <">«,  and  not  the  product  of  bis  own 

o(  primy  nature,"  "  nature  cressant,"  and  all  imagination.     It  happens  that  nearly  all  the 

other  allusions,  are  consistent  with  this  view,  details  of   the  flight  to  Varennes  are  discover- 

"  Young  Hamlet,"  he  says,  is  a  mere  name  to  "ble,  although  Carlyle  took  no  pains  to  make 

distinguish  him  from  hia  lather,  Lke  "  young  himself  acquainted  with  them  ;  but  the  minute 

Fortinbras."    Horatio,  who,  00  the  day  young  circumstances    of     many   events    which    are 

Hamlet  was  born,  saw  his  father  combat  the  equally  important  are  entirely  unrecorded.     It 

ambitious   Norway,  must  have   been  fifty,  or  'S'  'hetclore,  safer  for  the  historian  to  leave 

near  it ;  Guildenstem  and  Rosencranz,  though  '"^l*  f  *tters  to  the  historical  novelist  or  the 

in  "consonancie  of    our  youth,"   must   have  essayist,  and  to  confine  himself  to  a  sober  nar- 

been  full-grown  men.     The  whole  play  Is  on  rativeof  afiairs  of  realmoment,  the  truthabout 

this  point  harmonious,  and  not— according  to  "'''=''  ""^y  "''•»  diligence  be  generally  ascer- 

the  prevalent  view— revised  in  its  firat  part  on  '■'"ed." 

the  ninetecn-age  of  Quarto  i.  but  altered  in  its  Mr.  William  Black  has  completed  a  new 

last  part  to  the  thirty  of  Quano  3.     As  to  the  novel,   the  chief  scenes  of  which  are  laid  In 

"scboole  in  Wittenberg,"  does  not  Naah  note  London  and   Brighton.      The  story  deals  in 

how   late  the   Danes   sent    their   children   to  some  measure  with  artistic  life  In  the  metrop- 

school,  "so  that  yon  shall  see  a  great  boy  with  o  lis.  while  one  of  the  chataciets  is  of  a  spor^ 

a   beard  leame  his  A,  B,  C,  and  ail  weeping  ing  turn,  and  a  good  deal  of  racing  is  intro- 

vnder  the  rod  when  he  is  thirty  yeeres  olde"  ?  duced.  The  heroine,  Sabina,  whose  name  gives 

Db.  E.  a.  Bond,  of  the  British  Museum,  has  *=  *'"«  ">  <^''  «0'y.  '»  ^^'  daughter  of  a  rich 

nearly  ready  for    issue    to    members  of  the  MP-  "*">  <l"i»  ^"^  'other's  bouse  and  lives 

Chaucer  Society  the  fragments  of  the  house-  '"  l«i8:inK«  =<>  "  "  devote  herself  entirely  to 

bold  accounts  of    EUfabeth,   wife   of   Prince  ^^'  '■'^""S  '''*  London  poor.     The  novel,  il 

Lionel,  third  son  of  Edward  III.,  containing  "'"  *^  '"''■  '"  *  dep^jure  from  the  run  oi 

the  earliest  notices  ol  Geoffrey  Chaucer.  »">'^"  ^  "l''*^''  M"^-  «'"''  *"^  accustomed  his 
readers.     Messrs.  Tillotson  &  Son,  of  Bolton, 

A  CONGRESS  for  the  celebration  of  the  Sooth  ^^^  .^^  ,he  „ory,  and  It  will  be  simul- 
annireisary  of  the  completion  of  the  Domes-  u,oeously  published  in  the  autumn  In  news- 
day  Survey  ha.  been  initiated  by  the   Royal  p,^p^  -^  ^,             „  „,  u,^  „„,j 
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Historical  Society,  and  a  o 
constituted  by  delegates  of  the  Society  of  An- 
tiquaries   and   other  learned    societies.     The 
meetings  will  take  place  at  the  end  of  the  year, 

when  all  the  Domesday  and   other   Anglo-  The  Penaltv  of  DEAXH.-The  division  on 

Norman  records  will  be  brought  together,  and  ^'"  J°"P''  ^'^''  P'OP^^"' "»  »"""*''  »•"  P«- 

papers  will  be  read  on  the  chief  topica.     It  ap-  '^^y  °^  <'<"'>  '*  "'isfac'o'y.  "  showing  that  in 

pears  possible  the  coUection  may  be  placed  for  »""  pani^iar.  at  alt  events,  the  new  House  of 

the  occasion  in  the  British  Museum.  Commons  is  not  disposed  to  try  rash  ejtperi- 
ments.     It  cannot    be    said   that   Sir  Joseph 

Mr.  Oscar  Browning,   editor  of  "  Lord  Pease  offered  the  House  any  great  inducement 

Gower's  Reminiscences,"  reflects  severely  on  to  embark  on  bis  doubtful  venture.    His  statis- 

the  accuracy  of  Carlyle  as  a  historian,  and  tics  may  have  been  indisputable,  but  certainly 

attacks  in  this  connection  his  French  Revolu-  they  were  not  undisputed.     Or.  rather,  to  put 

tion.    He  writes  to  the  Atkenaum  as  follows  :  it  quite  accurately,  they  were  met  by  other 

"  No  history  of  the  French  Revolution  is  statistics  which  pointed  to  the  opposite  cun- 

more  widely  read  than  Carlyle's,  and  no  part  elusion.    If  in  Belgium  and  the  Necberlands 
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DO  increase  of  murders  fau  followed  upon  tbe  uid  10  all  appearance,  what  mainly  deten  the 
dlanse  oC  capiul  punishment,  a  very  great  in-  criminal  from  thus  donbling  his  guilt  is  his 
crease  has  followed  upon  a  similar  step  in  Itnowledge  that  in  doing  so  he  will  much  more 
SwitierUnd  and  WUrtemberg.  The  former  than  double  his  punishmeuL  Death  is  some- 
country,  indeed,  his  returned  upon  itself,  and  thing  diSerent  in  Itind  from  perpetual  im prison- 
capital  punishment  is  once  more  lawful,  ment,  and  tbotigh  be  la  ready  to  rislc  the  one, 
Moreover,  a  part  of  Sir  Joseph  Pease's  speech  he  is  not  ready  to  risk  the  other.  Tbe  whole 
would  have  been  more  in  place  If  it  had  been  force  of  this  motive  would  disappear  il  he  could 
made  in  support  of  Mr.  Howard  Vincent's  doable  his  guilt  and  yet  leave  hia  pnnishment 
amendment.  The  bhiaderlng  executions  of  what  It  was.  The  secoad  of  these  still  valid 
which  so  much  has  lately  been  heard  reflect  reasons  Is  that  the  abolition  of  capital  punlsb- 
greai  discredit  on  the  present  bsp-baiard  ment  would  be  a  virtual  gift  of  impunity  to 
method  of  appointing  executioners,  but  they  prisoners  already  under  sentence  of  imprison* 
have  no  bearing  on  the  question  whether  a  ment  for  life.  Whateverthey  may  do,  nothing 
murderer  ought  to  be  hanged  or  Imprisoned  worse  can  befall  them  than  has  befallen  them 
for  life.  The  number  of  api^lcatlons  show  already.  It  would  be  absurd  to  allot  a  lighter 
that  the  dislike  generally  felt  toward  the  office  punishment  to  a  second  murder  than  has 
is  very  far  from  being  universal  ;  and  where-  already  been  allotted  to  a  Brst — to  put  a  man 
ever  there  Is  competition,  it  onght  not  to  be  on  bread  and  water  for  a  week  for  killing  a 
impossible  to  find  a  competent  man  for  the  prison  warder,  wben  he  has  been  sentenced  to 
post  So,  too,  it  is  quite  true  that  the  existing  penal  servitude  for  life  for  killing  his  worst 
definition  of  murder  Is  too  wide.  Now  that  enemy.  Vei  the  law  would  forbid  the  infliction 
certain  clasaes  of  murderers  are  never  exe-  of  the  only  greater  punishment,  and,  from  tbe 
Guted,  what  Is  the  use  of  passing  sentence  of  nature  of  the  case,  the  original  punishment 
death  on  them  ?  The  end  the  legislator  should  cannot  be  repealed.  There  Is  no  way  that  we 
keep  before  him  in  the  allotment  of  punishment  can  see  out  of  this  dilemma ;  consequently,  the 
to  crime  will  be  attained^n  proportion  to  tlie  one  thing  to  be  done  is  to  retain  capital  pun- 
certainty  with  which  tbe  one  is  seen  to  follow  ishment.  At  least,  if  we  let  it  go,  we  shall 
upon  tbe  other.  Tbe  difficulty  of  drawing  a  have  greatly  to  Increase  our  prison  staff,  to  In- 
line between  murders  and  murders  may  be  struct  the  men  composing  It  lobe  on  tbe  watch 
great,  but  we  refuse  to  believe  that  it  Is  in-  for  the  first  sign  of  disturbance,  and  then  to 
■operable.  Judges  and  Crown  Counsel  vie  shoot  freely  by  way  of  prevention,  since  we 
with  one  another  in  imploring  juries  not  to  find  must  not  hang  by  way  of  penalty.  One  of  the 
a  prisoner  guilty  of  murder  unless  tbe  evidence  speakers  in  the  recent  debate  pleaded  not  for 
is  irresistible  ;  and  if  occasionally  a  verdict  is  the  life  of  a  murderer,  but  for  his  less  painful 
open  to  question,  the  Home  Secretary  is  cer-  death.  "  There  are  other  modes  of  taking  life 
tain  to  advise  a  reprieve.  Tbe  impression  that  besides  the  l>arbarons  way  of  banging  a  man 
Innocent  men  are  banged  rests,  we  fancy,  on  by  the  neck  until  he  Is  dead,"  In  this,  do 
the  fact  that  men  who  have  been  sentenced  to  doubt,  Mr.  Cooke  is  right  The  range  of 
death  and  reprieved  are  -sometimes  proved  to  choice  Is  no  longer  limited  to  the  axe,  the  cord, 
be  Innocent.  There  are  two  reasons  for  retain-  the  musket,  and  the  guillotine  ;  a  mask  charged 
Ing  capital  punishment  which  have  lost  none  with  prussic  acid,  a  glass  of  pleasantly  flavored 
of  their  force.  It  is  a  coraroou  and,  on  the  liquid,  a  hermetically  sealed  chamber,  would 
whole,  valid  argument  for  limiting  tbe  penalty  deprive  death.  If  not  if  its  terrors,  at  all  events 
of  death  to  murder,  that  if  you  inflict  it  for  any  of  Its  suffering.  The  murderer  would  be  better 
other  crime,  however  heinous,  there  will  be  a  off  In  this  respect  than  the  majority  of  his  fel- 
■troog  temptation  to  add  murder  to  that  other  low-men.  There  is  physical  agony — at  times 
crime  in  order  to  get  rid  o(  a  witness.  The  very  great  physical  agony — attending  upon 
abolition  of  cajrital  punishment  would  have  their  deaths  ;  there  would  be  none  at  all  at- 
predsely  the  same  result.  It  would  be  directly  tending  upon  his.  We  agree  with  Mr.  Cooke 
to  the  Interest  of  a  burglar  to  put  to  death  a  that  when  the  law  is  taking  life,  it  ought  not  to 
man  who  tried  to  defend  his  property,  because  take  it  with  unnecessary  pain  ;  but  we  do  not 
10  do  so  would  subject  him  to  no  greater  pen-  see  that  we  are  bound  to  call  in  tbe  help  of 
■by,  while  by  making  Identification  diGEcult,  it  science  to  make  the  death  of  a  murderer  less 
would  malce  conviction  Improbable.  Thereare  painful  than  it  would  probably  have  been  If  he 
mauycaseain  which  the  commission  of  a  crime  had  never  been  guilty  of  murder.  There  is 
would  be  rendered  easier  by  killing  some  one  ;  no  reason,  however,  to  believe  that  hanging  is 
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more  patnfal  than  any  o(  the  more  ordinary 
forma  of  death.  It  might  be  long  before  the 
relatives  oF  a  man  who  had  been  killed  by 
poison  felt  as  much  disgraced  aa  they  nould 
bad  he  been  hanged.  Moreover,  frequent  rep- 
etition has  made  (bis  form  of  death  sufficiently 
familiar  to  take  hold  of  the  popular  imagina- 
tion. Men  who  are  tempted  to  murder  can 
call  up  before  their  mental  vision  all  the  cir- 
cumstances of  the  gallows  ;  and  where  the  im- 
aginatioa  ts  aluggish,  this  is  in  itself  a  con- 
siderable advantage. — Spectator. 

"  A  Family  Doctor  "  on  S(;fp&rs. — But  as 
to  suppers  :  I  have  always  been  oE  the  opinion 
that  slops  arc  had.  I  have  not  the  slightest 
doubt  that  my  reader*  will  bear  testimony  to 
the  truth  of  what  I  say  from  Iheirown  personal 
experience.  A  fluid  supper  generates  acid, 
and  it  is  ten  times  worse  if  beer  is  to  he  par- 
taken with  it.  Beer  and  milk  food,  or  soup, 
would  ruin  any  digestion.  No  ;  let  the  little 
you  do  take  be  solid,  and  easy  of  digestion  ; 
an  egg  that  has  been  pretty  wet]  hoiled  and 
allowed  to  get  cold,  with  a  slice  of  cold  toast 
and  butter,  is  a  simple  supper,  but  one  that 
agrees.  Meat  should  not  be  eaten,  nor,  as  a 
rule,  fish.  In  fact,  supper  should  really  be  an 
oft'put,  if  one  has  dined  fairly  well.  The  food  we 
eat  during  the  day — its  quantity  and  its  quality 
—has  a  very  great  deal  more  to  do  than  most 
people  think  with  the  kind  of  sleep  we  obtain 
at  night  and  the  amount  thereof ;  and  the  kind 
of  sleep  is  of  far  more  importance  than  its 
actual  amount.  Disturbed,  restless,  or  dream- 
ful sleep  is  not  refreshing,  no  matter  how 
much  thereof  we  obtain.  Even  pleasant  dreams 
destroy  the  good  efTecla  of  sleep.  Now,  leaving 
heart  complaints  out  of  the  question,  I  have 
always  observed,  iben.  thai  species  of  com- 
plaint known  to  medical  men  as  irritability, 
with  partial  congestion  of  the  lining  membrane 
of  the  digestive  organs,  whether  in  whole  or  in 
part,  is  invariably  accompanied  by  restlessness 
and  disturbed  sleep.  The  restlessness  by  day 
takes  the  form  of  nerrousness  and  excitability  ; 
but  by  night  there  are  often  frightful  dreams. 
Well,  would  not  some  portions  of  indigestible 
food  lying  about  the  system  be  likely  to  pro- 
duce the  same  nocturnal  symptoms  ?  I  leave 
my  readers  to  meditate  upon  the  question,  and 
answer  it  for  themselves.—  Caistiri  family 
Magaane. 

MtLK-ScARLATiHA.— There  Is  nothing  new 
In  the  statement  that  milk  may  be  a  carrier  of 
infective  matter.  The  fact  is  recc^aiied  by 
the  Legialatuie,  and  local  authorities  have  cer- 
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tain  powers  enabling  them  to  make  provisioit 
for  the  purpose  of  protecting  milk  from  cod- 
tamlnation  :  and  persons  affected  with  any 
contagious  disease,  or  who  have  recently  been 
in  contact  with  persons  so  affected,  are  not 
allowed  by  the  law  to  handle  milk  vessels  or 
engage  in  the  work  of  a  dairy.  Outbreaks  of 
diphtheria,  enteric  fever,  and  scarlatina  have 
over  and  over  again  been  traced  to  the  use  of 
milk  which  bad  become  contaminated  with  (he 
germs  of  those  diseases,  through  (he  agency  of 
persons  or  things  which  at  (he  time  were  in- 
fected, or  in  which  some  of  the  specific  virus 
esisted.  No  heBi(a(ion  can  be  experienced  ia 
admitting  the  probability  of  milk,  among  other 
things,  becoming  charged  with  infec[ive  mat- 
ter, and  thus  being  a  contagion  carrier.  A 
very  serious  question  has  been  of  late  years 
raised  from  time  to  (ime  in  connection  wi(h  the 
facts  above  stated,  in  reference  to  (he  possl 
bility  of  there  being  some  relation  betweea 
diseases  of  the  cow  and  certain  contagious  dis- 
eases of  man.  In  the  spring  of  1SS2  (he  pos- 
sibility of  the  existence  of  some  relation  be- 
tween  inflammation  of  the  udder  of  the  cow 
(garget)  and  diphtheria  in  man  was  discussed. 
On  June  3,  1SB2,  we  remarked,  in  regard  to 
this  idea,  (hat  outbreaks  of  diphtheria  in  a  dis- 
trict had  been  traced  to  the  consumption  of 
milk  from  a  particular  dairy  :  and,  as  no  cases 
of  (he  disease  had  been  known  to  occur  among 
any  of  the  persons  concerned  with  (he  dairy, 
or  employed  in  the  distribution  of  the  milk, 
under  these  circumstances  it  was  surmised  that 
there  might  be  some  unknown  or  unrecognized 
state  of  the  system  of  the  cow,  which  so 
changed  the  character  of  the  milk  that  it  ac- 
quired the  power  of  inducing  diphtheria  in  per^ 
sons  who  partook  of  it.  Las(  win(er  (be  idea 
was  revived  in  a  more  positive  form  in  connec- 
[iun  with  a  somewhat  serious  outbreak  of  scar- 
let fever  in  South  Marteybone,  St.  Pancras, 
St.  John's  Wood,  Hampsiead,  and  Hendoo, 
apparently  associated  with  the  milk  which  was 
supplied  from  a  dairy  at  Hendoo.  Some  of 
the  particulars  appeared  at  tbe  time  in  several 
agricultural  papers.  An  inquiry  was  com- 
menced by  the  Local  Government  Board,  and 
a  very  interesting  and  elaborate,  not  to  say 
startling,  report  has  just  been  issued,  cootaiit- 
ing  the  results  of  the  investigation.  The  facts 
which  were  collected  during  the  inquiry  are  the 
following.  In  December  last  outbreaks  of 
scarlet  fever  occurred  in  Headon,  Hampstead, 
St.  Pancras,  and  South  Marleybone.  Alt  these 
districts,  and  In  addition  St.  John's  Wood,  bad 
received  a  supply  of  milk  from  a  daii;  farm  at 
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Hendon.  St.  John's  Wood  remained  free  system  niih  a  deadly  and  Infectious  disease, 
from  fever  at  the  date  of  the  inquiry.  All  the  At  present  we  have  no  more  to  say,  but  It  is 
districts  named  were  also  supplied  with  milk  not  tikeiy  that  scoclcawncTt  all  over  the  world 
from  otber  places.  For  example,  in  South  will  consider  such  a  staggering  proposition  to 
Marleybone,  where  scarlet  ferer  was  severe,  have  been  demonstrated. — Fitld. 
the  daily  supjdy  of  Hendon  milk  was  63  gal- 
lons, of  other  milk  10  gallons.  In  Hampstead,  TRtrqlTAGB. —  Trujuagt,  although  a  tenn 
where  ferer  was  not  nearly  ao  bad,  18  gallons  probably  unfamiliar  to  many  of  ,our  readers, 
oC  Hendon  milk  were  distributed,  to  23  gallons  nevertheless  deserves  to  rank  among  the  finer 
of  other  milk.  In  St.  Pancraa,  wbere  com-  ans  of  modem  cIvilJiation.tach  is  the  industry 
paratively  few  people  were  attacked,  6  or  7  and  skill  and  ingenuity  with  which  it  Is  carried 
gallons  of  Hendon  milk  were  used,  to  45  gal-  out.  Bums's  colter  mother  was  chiefly  admir- 
lons  of  other  milk.  In  5l.  John's  Wood,  able  for  the  skill  with  which  she  "  gar'd  auld 
which  altogether  escaped  fever  up  to  the  date  things  look  m^st  as  well  as  new,"  but  the 
of  the  inquiry,  there  were  3o  gallons  of  Hendon  truqutur  devotes  himself,  on  the  contrary,  to 
milk  to  4  gallons  of  other  millc  distributed  the  art  of  making  new  things  look  quite  as 
dally.  In  Hendon,  where  only  two  families  good  as  old.  The  connoisseur  in  furniture  of 
had  fever,  I  or  a  gallons  of  Hendon  milk,  and  the  present  day  is  well  aware  that,  for  certain 
no  other  milk,  were  supplied  daily.  It  may  Important  quallcies  of  soundness,  good  work- 
be  remarked  here  that  the  inquiry  was  limited  manshlp.  and  good  taste,  that  the  "old  Is 
to  the  Hendon  farm,  and  did  not  extend  to  belter,"  with  valid  reason  also  for  his  opinion, 
the  other  sources  of  miik  supply.  No  external  But  the  crowd,  who  have  neither  bis  leisure, 
source  of  contamination  of  milk  with  the  virus  his  knowledge,  or  his  experience,  naturally 
of  scarlet  fever  was  detected  during  Ihe  in-  fall  into  the  hands  of  the  scientific  experts  of 
qulry,  and  from  this  negative  evidence  the  in-  tmqttagt,  an  easy  prey  to  the  spoiler.  M. 
qnirers  originate  the  astounding  hypothesis,  Eudel,  who  has  written  much  and  wisely  upon 
"  That  the  cows  themselves  must  have  had  this  subject  in  the  French  press,  and  has  be- 
soDiething  or  other  to  do  with  any  scarlatina  come  In  consequence  a  terror  10  the  dealers  in 
which  had  been  distributed  along  with  their  sham  antiquity,  has  deigned  to  enlighten  the 
milk."  This  was  the  proposition  to  be  exam-  intelligence  of  would-be  buyers  as  to  sundry 
ioed,  and  during  further  investigation  on  Ihe  mysteries  of  the  trade.  The  stock-in-trade  of 
dairy  farm  it  was  ascertained  that  certain  fresh  the  French  truqutur  and  his  English  congener 
cows  from  Derby  market  <four  in  numt>er)  —quite  as  expert  as  he — need  not  be  large, 
were  brought  on  to  the  farm  in  the  middle  of  Walnut  juice — which  gives  an  agreeable 
November.  One  of  these  cows  became  affected  mellowness  of  tone— and  nitric  acid  are  neither 
with  an  eruption  on  the  leats  and  udder.  Dr.  of  ihem  expensive.  The  latter  imitates  pretty 
Kleine  considered  this  afleclioa  to  be  a  con-  closely  the  ravages  of  ants,  and  holes  bored 
stitulional  one,  probably  capable  of  transmis-  with  a  fine  auger  easily  give  the  worm-eaten 
«ion  from  cow  to  cow.  Later  on  a  large  num-  appearance  which  appeals  to  the  lover  of  the 
ber  of  the  cows  became  aSecied,  and  in  January  antique  in  carved  furniture.  The  writer  was 
the  disease  extended  (o  the  cows  In  Ihe  shed  informed  by  a  workman's  wife  that  her  hus- 
from  which  the  milk  supply  of  Si-  John's  Wood  band  was  one  of  those  solely  employed  in  the 
was  derived, and  then  scarlatina  appeared  in  boring  or  auger  business;  but  in  Paris  live 
that  district,  ceasing  when  the  milk  from  Hen-  worms  are  kept  to  do  the  work,  and  do  it  even 
don  was  withheld-  Such  Is  the  history  of  the  belter,  and  to  order,  which  is  more  autprising. 
case  as  it  presents  itself  to  us  in  a  condensed  New  oak  can  be  stained  by  a  solution  of  old 
form  ;  and  the  conclusion  which  has  been  drawn  iron  in  hot  vinegar,  which  darkens  it  to  a 
from  the  evidence  aeemi  to  be  ihat  an  erupiive  deeper  tone  ;  it  ia  then  carefully  oiled  and 
disease  of  the  udder  of  the  cow  (a  very  com-  polished.  The  price  demanded,  however,  is 
roon  disease,  by-lhe-by)  may  be  associated  with  such  [hat  "  bargains"  can  be  boasted  of  by  the 
some  derangement  of  the  conslitulion,  not  in-  inexperienced,  while  really  fine  work  always 
dicaied,  it  is  said,  by  any  ordinary  signs  of  ill-  commands  its  value  in  the  open  markeL  The 
ness,  such  as  loss  oi  appetite  and  diminished  unhappy  pieces  of  furniture  which  have  to 
secretion  ol  milk,  but  nevertheless  of  a  nature  date  from  the  sixteenth  century  are  severely 
so  malignant  that  the  milk  of  the  cow  which  to  beaten  with  heavy  bludgeons,  which  serves  to 
the  experienced  eye  of  the  farmer  or  the  cow-  give  ihem  the  worn  appearance  neceasaiy  10 
man  is  In  perfect  health,  may  infect  the  human  thiee  centuries  of  existence.     A  common  de- 
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vice  !■  io  paint  tfae  panels  of  cupboards,  tate  Clodlon.  Nevertheleu,  three  emineDt 
ronghly  carved  on  the  premises,  witb  white  judges — Millet,  Chapli,  and  Guillaume — after 
paint ;  they  are  then  dried  Id  tbe  sun,  and,  careful  examination,  and  in  spite  of  the  signa- 
after  keeping  spme  monihs,  arc  washed  in  lure,  decided  that.  In  their  opinion,  it  was  not 
potash,  which  removes  the  paint  in  patches,  the  basdtiag  of  Clodioo.  So  the  sales  were 
and  the  exquisite  finish  of  the  carving  beneath  annulled,  and  damages  were  not  allowed  by 
is  apt  to  be  taken  for  granted  by  the  buyer,  the  court*.  Clodisn's  real  name  was  Michel, 
who  is  aware  that  in  the  last  century  iniKh  and  some  of  his  earlier  and  finest  works  are 
good  panelling  was  thus  painted,  and  pre-  thus  signed.  The  arts  of  Iruqv^  extend 
served  to  onr  generation  in  consequence  in  all  themselves  even  to  literature.  As  long  ago  aa 
Its  pristine  freshness  of  catting  and  outline,  the  seventeenth  century  we  hnd  the  printers  of 
Buhl  of  a  very  ordinary  description  is  oma-  Lyons  and  Rouen  simulating /nnf^i  editions 
menled  by  French  dealers  with  brass  scroll  of  Racine  and  Motlfere.  The  type,  the  paper, 
work,  after  the  designs  of  Gilot,  who  succeeded  the  colophons,  all  being  reproduced  with  uo- 
Buhl.  Those  who  can  be  taken  in  by  these  scrupulous  accuracy,  and  then  palmed  o3  as 
mechanical  reproductions  must  be  left  to  their  genuine  upon  tbe  unwary  purchaser.  The 
fate.  In  porcelain  and  faience  one  can  only  manufacture  still  prospers,  aided  with  the 
say  caveat  tmptor,  so  clever  are  tbe  tricks  by  photogravure  processes  and  the  arts  of  fac< 
which  even  the  learned  are  deceived.  At  simile.  So  also  are  old  letters  and  autographs 
Cagi'E  manufactory  at  Veraailles  the  ftAtnet  successfully  Boated,  signed  by  Cardinal  de 
dt  Nevert  is  reproduced  to  perfection  ;  but  here  Reti  or  Colbert,  or  whom  you  please,  fetching 
all  is  fair  and  open  dealing.  If  the  buyer  pre-  a  good  price,  and  almost  challenging  scrutiny. 
fers  his  purchase  "antique,"  M.  Cagi  will  The  history  of  the  Sbaphira  forgeries  of  the 
liake  it  for  him  until  the  glaie  crackles.  It  Is  Pentateuch  are  fresh  in  the  recollection  of  our 
further  mellowed  in  a  manure  heap,  and  a  readers.  They  were  offered  at  the  modest 
alight  extra  charge  is  Imposed.  The  special  price  of  one  million  sterling.  So  also  iIm 
marks  of  favorite  potters  are  easily  Imitated  famous  vcrtiii  MarHn  can  still  be  bought  at 
and  as  much  pains  is  taken  with  the  spurious  Paris,  very  like,  but  still  not  genuine  ;  and 
ware,  with  intent  to  deceive,  as  would  suffice  clever  painters,  whose  work  Is  as  good  as 
to  give  value  to  real  specimens.  The  character  Lancret's,  can  be  found  to  figure  as  Watteaus 
of  the  early  decoration  is  carefully  preserved  with  no  mean  success.  But  at  present  the 
— the  even  white  of  the  Moustiers  wore  ;  the  secret  of  the  real  MotHh  vemit  remains  as  Im- 
dead,  dull  white  of  the  MaraelUalse  ;  and  the  penetrable  aa  it  is  exquisite.  In  buying  old 
careful  finish  of  the  old  Delft  potters.  At  oak  furniture,  the  buyer  ahould  notice  the  pre*. 
Venice  the  reproduction  o(  the  old  palatial  ence  or  absence  of  tbe  "ties,"  or  cross-bars 
furniture  Is  a  thriving  industry,  and  the  same  near  tbe  Boor,  which  are  invariable  in  the  cou- 
nt Florence  ;  but  it  possesses  little  or  no  attis-  struction  of  the  seventeenth-century  joiners, 
tic  value.  The  ebony  is  black  stained  wood  ;  Tbe  forger  Is  apt  to  forget  this,  and  thus  bim- 
the  tHpi  are  bone,  and  not  ivory  ;  the  shapes  self  to  brand  the  work  aa  spurious.  Decora- 
and  patterns  are,  however,  carefully  copied,  tion  was  formerly  tbe  proper  art  of  a  guild  of 
and  tbe  prices  are  not  excessive,  and  good  Florentine  artists  io  the  fourteenth  century, 
patterns  are  a  distinct  gain  in  furniture  ;  but  Painters,  jewellers,  engravers,  and  metal 
the  modem  production  will  not  have  the  last-  workers  lived  In  a  happy  state  of  co-operative 
lag  qualities  of  the  old.  Ivorf  triptychs  are  barmony,  so  that  a  coffer  or  casket  might  bear 
maanfaclured  at  Versailles.  The  golden  tint  the  successive  Impress  of  many  clever  bands  ; 
Is  gained  by  boiling  In  oil,  then  plunging  Into  as  the  enamel,  tbe  setting,  the  lock,  the  jewel 
boiling  water,  and  drying  before  a  hot  fire,  work,  would  each  be  executed  by  an  anist- 
whlch  cracks  the  Ivory  to  perfection.  These  craftsman,  skilled  as  Delia,  or  Cellini,  of 
require  a  very  skilled  eye  to  detect,  as  tbe  Ghibertl.  It  will  scarcely  do  to  contrast  the 
carving  is  often  meritorious.  Even  works  of  revived  mode  of  painting  on  furniture,  as  we 
the  highest  art  do  not  escape  the  trugufw.  behold  It  In  the  shops,  with  this  delicate  and 
Clodion,  the  late  eminent  French  sculptor,  dis-  masterly  work.  Yet  many  of  our  young  palo^ 
covered  that  a  group  bearing  his  signature  had  ets  might  be  worse  employed  than  in  spendit^; 
been  sold  for  4,  joo  francs.  Legal  proceedings  real  thought,  and  putting  real  good  woric,  on 
were  Instituted  accordingly.  It  was  brought  articles  of  dally  use,  which  wa  have  come  to 
to  light  that  tbe  work  In  question  was  due  to  regard  as  necenarily  ugly  because  utilltariao. 
one  Lebtoc,  who  liad  made  it  hi*  study  to  Iml-  —Qmtm, 
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taine:  a  literary  portrait. 

By  Leopold  Katscher. 

J  in  the  language  of  Shakespeare.     While 
French  novels  were  forbidden  fruit  to 

Taime's    real    name    is     Hippolfte  the  young  people,  foreign  literalure  was 

Adolphe  Taine,  but  he  is  usually  called  thrown  open  to  them  without  any  re* 

"  Henri  Taine,"  which  he  himself,  in  a  strictions,  and  theirelders  rejoiced  when 

letter  to  me,  attributes  to  a  whim  of  the  a  youth  showed  a  disposition  to  acquaint 

Editor  of  the  Rentu  des  Deux  Moitdes.  himself  in  this  way  with  the  languages 

He  was  born  on  ihe  aist  of  April,  1828,  of  olher  countries.     Our  hero  devoted 

at  Voueiers,  a  small  town  between  Cham-  himself  to  the  study  of  English  classics, 

pagne  and  (he  Ardennes.     His  family  and  thus  at  an  early  age  laid  the  founda- 

may  be  counted  among  the  intellectual  tion  of  the  accurate  knowledge  of  Eng- 

aristocracy    of   France  ;    all    were  well  lish    literature   to   which    he   afterward 

educated  and  also  in  fairly  prosperous  owed  a  large  amount  of  his  celebrity, 

circumstances,  though  not  exactly  rich.  The  promising  boy  was  only  thirteen 

Some  were  members  of  the  Chamber  of  when  he  lost  his  father.     A  year  later 

Deputies  ;   his   grandfather  was   Sous-  his  mother  brought  him  to  Paris,  where 

pr^fet.      His  father,  avery  teamed  man,  she  at  first  placed  him  as  boarder  in  an 

taught  Hippolyte  Latin  ;  an  uncle,  who  excellent  private  school.   Not  long  after 

had  resided  for  a  long  time  in  America,  he  entered  the  College  de  Bourbon  (now 

made  him  familiar  with  the  English  Ian-  Lyc^e  de  Condorcet),  where  he  distin- 

guage.     All  that  was  English  fascinated  guished  himself  above  all  bis  school- 

him   from  an  early  period  ;  even  as  a  fellows  by  ripeness  of  intelligence,   by 

boy  he  found  delight  in  reading  books  industry  and  success.     At  the  same  tinae 
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he  was  the  constant  object  of  tender  care  and  philosophical,  came  into  collision 
and  unremitting  watchfulness  on  the  in  these  youthful  circles,  without  any 
part  of  his  admirable  mother,  a  woman  Testrictions  imposed  by  the  liberal  pro- 
of warm  affections,  who  did  all  in  her  fe&sors,  among  whom  were  such  men  as 
power  to  bestow  a  thorough  education  Jules  Simon  and  Vacherot.  On  the 
on  her  children.  In  the  year  1847  he  contrary,  they  encouraged  the  utmost 
obtained  the  first  prize  for  a  Latin  essay  freedom  of  expression  in  the  enunciation 
on  rhetoric,  in  1848  two  prizes  for  of  individual  views.  Their  own  system 
philosophical  treatises.  These  achieve-  of  teaching  was  not  so  much  in  the  form 
ments  threw  open  to  him  the  doors  of  of  lectures  as  of  discussions  with  the 
the  so-called  Normal  School,  a  kind  of  students,  who  themselves  had  to  deliver 
seminary  in  which  the  pupils  were  orations,  followed  by  a  general  debate, 
trained  for  professional  chairs  in  the  at  the  close  of  which  the  professors  gave 
universiiies.  This  higher  preparatory  a  r/jum/ of  all  that  had  been  said.  7'hus 
course  of  study  is,  however,  utilized  by  Taine  had  once  to  read  a  paper  on  Bos- 
many  only  as  a  stepping-stone  to  a  liter-  suet's  mysticism,  About  one  on  his  poli- 
ary  career.  Many  celebrated  writers  tics.  Due  attention  was  also  given  to 
were  Taine's  colleagues  at  the  Normal  physical  exercise ;  there  were  frequent 
School ;  Edmond  About,  Pr6vost-Para-  open-air  excursions  and  occasional 
dol,  J.  J.  Weiss,  Francisque  Sarcey —  dances  in  the  evening  in  the  domestic 
these  all  were  professors  only  for  a  short  circle,  one  of  the  students  acting  as 
time,  and  soon  embraced  definitely  the  musician.  It  is  needless  to  say  that 
career  of  literature  and  journalism.  under  such  circumstances  as  these  the 
At  the  Normal  School,*  which  Taine  years  spent  in  the  Ecole  Normale  sped 
attended  for  three  years,  the  soundness  on  pleasantly  and  profitably.  The  ad- 
of  his  judgment  and  solidity  of  his  in-  vantages  of  the  intellectual  gymnastics 
telligence  met  with  universal  recognition,  as  practised  there  were  enormous,  and 
His  companions  bowed  before  his  supe-  far  outweighed  the  slight  drawbacks, 
riority,  did  not  venture  to  address  him  such  as  a  tendency  to  hyperbole  ob- 
otherwise  than  as  "  Monsieur  Taine,"  servable  in  the  ilUe  of  those  who  issued 
and  called  him  in  as  umpire  in  their  from  that  fertile,  effervescent,  genuinely 
quarrels.  He  had  the  wonderful  gift  of  French  mode  of  education.  But  none 
being  able  to  study  more  in  a  weelc  than  of  the  pupils  of  the  Normal  School  did 
others  in  a  month.  As  the  pupils  were  it  so  much  honor  as  Taine,  who  had  the 
free  to  read  what  they  pleased,  he  de-  good  fortune  to  be  there  at  precisely 
voted  the  leisure  obtained  by  his  r^pid  the  right  time,  for  after  his  departure  in 
'  work  to  the  study  of  philosophy,  theol-  the  year  1851  the  establishment  suffered 
ogy,  and  the  Fathers.  He  went  through  an  organic  transformation  in  the  oppo- 
all  the  more  valuable  authors  on  these  site  direction.  The  collegians  had  im- 
topics,  and  discussed  with  hiscolleagues  bibed  so  strong  a  feeling  of  intellectual 
the  questions  which  arose  out  of  them,  independence  that  it  was  not  to  be  won- 
It  was  one  of  his  enjoyments  to  test  dered  at  if  they  were  little  inclined  to 
them,  to  ascertain  their  ideas  and  to  bear  the  yoke  of  spiritual  oppression, 
penetrate  into  their  minds.  The  method  Unfortunately,  the  times  upon  which 
of  instruction  pursued  in  the  college  was  they  had  fallen  were  not  propitious  to 
admirably  calculated  to  stimulate  the  freedom  of  thought,  for  the  "  uncle's 
intellectual  activity  of  the  students,  nephew"  was  at  the  helm.  The  third 
Ample  nourishment  was  provided  for  Napoleon  had  attained  the  goal  by  the 
the  rnental  energies  of  the  ardent  youths,  aid  of  the  clergy,  and  was  bound  to 
The 'debates  were  carried  on  with  the  give  them  the  promised  reward.  The 
greatest  freedom,  every  question  was  "strong  hand"  of  the  Buonapartist 
submitted  to  the  touchstone  of  reason,  government  did  its  utmost  to  chicane 
and  worked  out  according  to  the  re-  those  whose  ideas  were  not  acceptable 
quirements  of  logic.  Day  by  day  the  in  high  places.  Any  one  who,  when  put 
most  varied  opinions,  political,  esthetic,  to  a  certain  test,  was  ready  to  sign  » 

-  „ — z~~i ^"li ,  .    ..   '   ...     ""T^  political  and  religious  confession  of  faith 

"  For  ih«  description  of  the  then  life  M  this  ^^               .      -.u  .C                   r  .l         ■      • 

Bcliooi  I  am  principally  iodebied  to  Mr.  W.  consonant  with  the  views  of  the  reigning 

Eraser  Rae's  biographical  sketcti  of  Taine.  powers,  obtained  an  easy  and  lucrative 
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post.  Taiae  was  rejected,  bec&nse  it  his  Eitaation,  and  had  a  harti  struggle  to 
was  found  that  bis  philosophic  tbeoiiea  earn  his  daily  bread.  In  order  to  be 
indicated  "  erroneous"  and  "  mischiev  able  to  wield  his  pen  independently  of 
ous "  tendencies.  But  Guiiot  and  the  tyranny  of  public  authorities,  the 
Saint-Marc  Girardin,  who  took  a  warm  roach- tormented  roan  betook  himself  to 
interest  in  the  talented  young  man,  en-  giving  lessons  in  pnvate  families.  At 
gaged  themselves  on  bis  side,  and  en-  the  same  time  he  threw  himself  eagerly 
deavored  to  procure  at  least  a  modest  into  new  studies,  chieRy  of  a  roatheraat' 
post  for  him.  They  succeeded  ;  but,  ical,  medical,  and  philosophical  charac- 
to  show  how  reluctantly  the  wishes  of  ter.  He  frequented  the  lectures  at  the 
even  such  advocates  were  granted,  Sorbonne,  the  Ecole  de  Medecine,  and 
Taine's  petition  that  he  might  be  sent  the  Natural  History  Museum.  But  his 
to  the  north  for  his  mother  s  sake  was  special  predilection  was  for  modern  Ian- 
disregarded,  and  he  was  sent  to  the  guages,  a  considerable  number  of  which 
south,  to  Toulon.  he  learned. 

Only  four  months  afterward  he  was  At  Nevers  he  had  occupied  himself 
transferred  to  Nevers,  where  again  he  very  much  with  a  new  method  of 
was  only  allowed  to  reroain  four  months  ;  psychological  criticism,  which  he  stead- 
then  he  was  removed  to  Poitiers.  His  ily  followed  out  in  Paris.  His  literary 
salary  was  exceedingly  small,  but  by  and  biographical  essays  in  the  Revue  des 
strict  economy  he  contrived  to  make  it  Deux  Mondes,  the  Journal  des  Dibats, 
sufUce.  He  devoted  his  leisure  hours  to  and. the  Revue  de  V Instruction  Publique 
the  pursuit  of  his  philosophical  studies  ;  created  attention  by  the  novel  theories 
he  had  a  special  preference  for  Hegel,  upon  which  they  were  founded.  In  the 
The  authorities  kept  an  eye  upon  him  year  1853  our  author  took  his  degree  as 
as  a  "suspect;"  from  time  to  time  Docteur  ^s  lettres,  on  which  occasion, 
calumnies  were  not  spared  him.  Great  in  addition  to  the  ordinary  Latin  doc- 
offence  arose  out  of  the  fact  of  his  de-  tonal  dissertation  {^De  personU  Plaio- 
clining  to  follow  the  suggestion  of  the  ttUis),  he  wrote  a  French  treatise  on 
chaplain,  that  he  should  write  a  Latin  Lafontaine's  Fables,  the  diaroetrical  op- 
ode  or  a  French  dithyiamb  in  honor  of  posile  to  a  regulation  academical  thesis, 
the  bishop.  This  disrespectful  refusal  He  worked  it  up  afterward  with  due  at- 
was  regarded  as  a  confirmation  of  the  tention  to  the  hints  of  criticism,  and 
charges  which  had  been  raised  against  published  it  as  a  book  with  the  title 
the  objectionable  professor,  and  drew  Lafontaine  and  his  Fables,  in  which  form 
upon  him  the  censure  of  the  Minister  of  it  has  already  passed  through  nine 
Public  Instruction,  who  threatened  him  editions.  This  literary  outburst  of  the 
with  summary  dismissal  if  such  an  act  young  doctor  created  much  stir,  and  no 
of  insubordination  should  occur  again,  wonder,  for  the  public  before  whom 
He  began  to  feel  uneasy,  and  when,  Taioe  presented  himself  were  utterly  un- 
some  months  after,  he  received  a  decree  accustomed  to  such  originality  of  treat- 
from  the  Government  appointing  him  ment,  such  fecundity  of  expression,  so 
master  ofa  primary  schoolat  Besan^on,  rich  a  flow  of  ideas,  such  individuality 
he  took  this  unmistakable  hint  to  heart,  of  views,  such  elegance  of  style,  such 
and  accepted  it  as  a  sign  that  it  was  time  thoroughness  and  versatility  of  infonna- 
to  give  up  a  struggle  in  which  he  alwavs  tion.  "  It  was,"  says  Karl  Hillebrand, 
came  oS  second  best.  Was  it  worth  "  a  philosophico-historical  carnival  after 
while  for  the  Slate  to  bring  up  young  weeks  of  long  fasting  ;"  the  whole  read' 
giants,  and  afterward  set  them  to  col-  ing  world  threw  itself  upon  it  with> 
lect  firewood   instead  of  felling  oaks  7  avidity. 

Taine  was  relieved  of  this  post  by  his        In  this  essay  on  the  great  fabulist, 

own  request,  threw  o£f  the  yoke  of  State  Taine  started  new  canons  of  criticism, 

education,  and  made  his  way  to  Paris,  set  up  a  bold  paradox,  and  illustrated  it 

It  was  no  bad  exchange,  for  he  at  once  from  the  life  and  works  of  Lafontaine. 

obtained  an  advantageous  professorship  He  submits  to  an  exhaustive  analysis  the 

in  a  superior  private  school.     But  (he  causes  which  co-operated  to  make  biro 

persecutions  of  the  Government  were  a  poet,  as  well  as  the  method  by  whicb 

unremitting  ;  be  was  obliged  to  give  up  he  constructed  his  fables  and  the  aims 
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which  he  pursued  in  them.  Lafontaine's  Binsle  ciiticism  remains  in  every  respect 
native  place  and  the  peculiarities  of  ita  an  expression  of  individual  opinion.  If 
inhabitants  are  described.  Then  it  is  a  criticism  commends  itself  to  a  majority 
demonstrated  that  Lafontaine  in  bis  own  of  men  as  true  and  just,  it  is  adopted  ; 
person  combined  the  most  prominent  but  it  is  not  necessarily  competent  to  es- 
characteri sties  of  this  race,  and  that  tabliah  the  real  worth  or  worthlessness 
these  characteristics  were  intensified  in  of  the  subject  under  discussion.  Quite 
him  by  the  climate,  the  quality  of  the  different  are  Taine's  views  of  criticism, 
soil,  and  the  scenery  of  Champagne.  He  deems  it  possible  to  bring  certainty 
From  all  these  constituents  he  supposes  into  criticism  ;  he  insists  upon  endow 
him  to  have  derived  the  light  and  an-  ing  criticism,  like  physics  and  mathe- 
fettered  versification  which  he  employ!  malics,  with  the  fixedness  of  scientific 
so  skilfully  in  his  fables.  To  the  same  formulce,  hedging  it  round  with  irre- 
causes  he  attributes  the  failure  of  Lafon-  fragable  dogmas.  His  point  of  view  is 
taine's  attempts  to  imitate  the  ancient  that  criticiso)  must  no  longer  be  unie- 
poets.  As  he  possessed,  together  with  liable,  its  results  no  longer  fluctuating, 
these  qualifications,  an  intimate  ac-  At  the  age  of  tive-and-twenly  he  springs, 
quaintance  with  the  necessities  of  his  a  modern  Fallas,  into  literature,  ready 
age  and  his  country,  he  could  not  fail  to  armed  at  all  points  with  a  critical 
become  a  really  popular  national  poet,  system,  a  philosophy,  and  last,  not 
Taine  analyzes  every  innermost  recess  least,  a  style  of  his  own.  All  that  he 
of  Lafontaine'a  brain,  every  featurp  in  has  more  minutely  developed  in  the 
'  his  poetry ;  Lafontaine  himself  would  course  of  several  decades  is  already  to 
have  been  amazed,  could  he  have  read  be  found  in  his  maiden  work  on  Lafon- 
the  book,  to  find  himself  credited  with  taine.  The  novelty  of  the  theories,  as 
aims  and  purposes  of  which  he  in  reality  well  as  the  fresh,  forcible,  vivacious  style 
had  not  the  faintest  conception  when  he  of  the  young  doctor  won  him  many 
wrote  his  fables,  to  hear  himself  pro-  friends  among  the  public.  "  Nothing 
claimed  to  be  the  representative  and  venture,  nothing  have." 
mirror  of  his  time,  to  discover,  finally.  It  was  not  long  before  another  oppor- 
that  he  owed  his  achievements,  not  to  tunity  offered  of  making  his  voice  heard 
his  own  genius  and  abilities,  but  to  the  and  applying  his  theories  afresh.  Id 
united  co-operation  of  all  the  conditions  the  year  1854  the  French  Academy 
and  circumstances  in  the  midst  of  which  offered  a  prize  for  the  best  essay  on 
he  lived.  Ltvy.  The  life  of  the  historian  was  to 
That  every  human  being  is  born  with  be  related,  the  circumstances  under 
certain  tendencies  peculiar  to  his  race,  which  he  wrote,  and  the  principles  ac- 
which  guide  his  thoughts  and  actions  ;  cording  to  which  he  planned  his  history, 
that  all  his  ideas  and  his  deeds,  whether  were  to  be  discussed,  and  his  place  in 
good  or  evil,  are  to  be  traced  to  these  the  ranks  of  historians  was  to  be  deter- 
innate  tendencies,  as  a  river  to  its  mined.  None  of  the  essays  sent  in  was 
sources, — these  are  the  views  which  considered  worthy  of  the  prize,  but 
Taine,  since  his  Lafontaine  d/bul,  has  Taine's  was  pronounced  the  best ;  only 
ever  and  everywhere  asserted,  main-  the  stricture  was  added,  that  it  betrayed 
tained,  and,  according  to  his  own  con-  "  a  deficiency  in  seriousness  and  in  ad- 
viclion,  established.  miration  for  the  brilliant  name  and  the 
Established  !  yes,  that  is  the  crucial  genius  of  the  distinguished  man  whom 
point.  As  a  rule  it  is  admitted  that  the  he  had  to  criticise."  Taine  re-wrote 
critic  can  do  no  more  than  express  his  his  -paper,  sent  it  in  again,  and  this  time 
own  opinion.  He  fulfils  his  duty  when  obtained  the  prize.  V 1  Hem ain,  as  1  pokes- 
he  carefully  studies  his  subject  and  deals  man  of  the  Committee  of  Adjudicators, 
with  it  dispassionately  and  as  impartial-  commended  the  work  in  the  highest 
If  as  possible.  More  is  not,  and  can-  terms,  though  he  was  not  in  harmony 
not  be,  demanded  from  him.  Every  with  the  contents,  and  said  :  "  We  feel 
critic  judges  according  to  his  circum-  bound  to  congratulate  the  author  on  this 
stances,  his  experiences,  his  degree  of  creditable  </(%»/ on  the  territory  of  clas- 
. culture,  his  fancy,  his  prejudices,  expec-  sical  learning,  and  only  wish  that  we 
.lalions,  and   sympathies  ;    hence  each  may  find  similar  competitors  for  all  our 
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Other  offers  of  prizes,  and  that  we  may  ate  valuable  and  weighty  factors  in  form- 
have  Euch  teachers  in  our  schools ;"  a  ing  a  decision  about  individuals  and 
sarcastic  allusion  which  drew  a  gentle  peoples  ;  but  nobody  can  allow  them  to 
smile  from  the  di|cn)fied  Immortals.  constitute  infallible  certainty  in  qu<s- 
The  happy  author  published  his  prize  tions  of  criticism,  least  of  all  when  we 
e^say  under  the  title  of  Essai  tur  TUe-  are  discussing  persons  and  races  long 
Live,  with  a  preface  which  was  an  un-  gone  by,  and  whose  "  surrounding  cii- 
pleasant  surprise  to  some  of  the  meni-  cumstances"  we  have  not  before  our 
bers  of  the  Academy,  and  made  them  eyes,  but  are  obliged  to  construct  in  a 
wish  it  were  possible  to  retract  their  great  measure  ;  such  a  necessarily  in- 
eulogiumsand  distinctions.  In  it  Taine  ductive  criticism  must  ever  remain  hj- 
pashed  farther  the  consequences  of  his  pothettcal.  It  does  not  follow  that  it 
new  theories.  He  maintained  with  must  be  erroneous ;  itmay  quite  as  pos- 
Spinosa  that  the  relation  of  man  to  nat-  sibly  be  correct  ;  but  Taine's  conclu- 
ore  is  not  that  of  an  imperium  in  im-  sions  with  regard  to  Livy  are  not  only 
perio,  but  that  of  a  part  of  the  whole  ;  hypothetical  and  fallible,  but  actually 
that  the  mind  of  man  is,  like  the  outer  false.  His  argument  is  that  Livy  was 
world,  subject  to  laws  ;  that  a  dominant  rather  a  great  orator  than  a  great  hi&- 
principle  regulates  the  thoughts  and  torian.  He  holds  him  not  to  be  a  good 
urges  on  the  human  machine  irresistibly  historian  because  he  wields  the  pen  as 
and  inevitably.  In  a  word,  our  author  an  orator  ;  he  calls  him  an  "  oraiorical 
regards  man  as  a  "  walking  theorem."  historian,"  and  attributes  the  beauties 
Naturally  he  was  charged  with  denying  as  well  as  the  defects  of  his  historical 
freedom  of  will  and  being  a  fatalist,  style  to  the  preponderantly  rhetorical 
His  opponents  also,  and  not  unreason-  character  of  his  mind.  The  principle 
ably,  pointed  out  the  necessary  irrecon-  on  which  he  bases  this  estimate  of  Livy 
cilability  of  the  ideas  represented  by  two  is  evidently  erroneous,  for  Montesquieu, 
such  different  names  as  Livy  and  Spi'  Macaulay,  Gibbon,  and  others  were  no 
nosa,  and  showed  how  paradoxical  it  was  contemptible  historians,  notwiihstand- 
to  cite  the  writings  of  the  Roman  his-  ing  their  very  eminent  oratorical  power, 
torian  in  support  of  the  philosophical  The  same  method  by  which  Taine  stamps 
speculations  of  the  Dutch  Jew.  But  Livy  as  an  "oratorical  "  historian  might 
paradox  is  Taine's  element.  As  to  the  lead  to  the  conclusion,  equally  hypothel  - 
book  itself,  it  was  received  with  uni-  ical,  that  Livy  was  capable  of  writing 
versal  applause.  The  reading  public  the  History  of  Rome  only  because  he 
sympathised  as  little  with  the  author's  was  endowed  with  the  genius  of  a  painter 
speculations  concerning  the  historian  as  or  poet.  The  logical  premises  which 
with  those  on  Lafontaine,  but  they  ap-  Taine  holds  to  be  unassailable  are  by 
preciated  the  undeniable  merits  of  both  no  means  so.  He  tries  to  prove  too 
works.  Taine  contends  that  the  birth-  much,  and  in  his  impatience  to  reach  his 
place  and  mode  of  life  of  Livy,  the  time  conclusion  overlooks  many  things  which 
in  which  he  lived,  the  events  of  which  make  against  his  point  of  View.  The 
he  was  witness,  the  direction  of  his  taste  fact  that  Livy — in  contradistinction  to 
ind  of  his  studies — that  all  these  co-  the  philosophical  Thucydides  and  the 
operated  to  make  him  an  ' '  oratorical  practical  Tacitus — neglects  the  grouping 
historian."  The  want  of  method  in  the  of  incidents,  the  consultation  of  original 
arrangement  of  his  great  work,  the  sen-  authorities,  and  places  characteristic  ex- 
timents  expressed  in  it,  the  prevailing  pressions  in  the  mouths  of  his  person- 
tone  and  style,  the  frequency  of  the  ages,  proves,  not  that  he  was  an  "  ora- 
speeches  occurring  in  it — all  these  things  torical  "  historian,  but  that  he  was  a 
are  adduced  by  Taine  in  support  of  his  careless  writer.  Facts  are  in  direct  op- 
hypothesis,  and  he  goes  so  far  as  to  as-  position  to  Taine's  hypothesis  ;  he  has 
seit  this  to  be  incontestable  certainty,  only  maintained,  but  not  proved,  that 
Now  every  one  will  allow  that  the  "  sur-  the  absence  of  philosophical  generaliza- 
rounding  circumstances,"  which  Taine  tions  and  of  dihgent  research  is  the 
makes  the  foundation  of  his  deductions  characteristic  of  an  orator,  and  that 
respecting  Lafontaine,  Livy,  and  others  therefore  Livy  deserves  to  be  called  an 
— lime,  place,  conditions  of  life,  &c, —  "  oratorical    historian."     Many    great 
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orators,  as  wc  have  said,  have  been  ad-  sphere  :  the  art  of  travelling.     His  col- 

niiiable  historians,  and  have  exhibited  league,  Edmond  About,  has  also  writ' 

remarkable  powers  of  research.     Taine  ten  valuable  books  of  travel,   but  the 

seems   to    demand   from    Livy  what   is  ^athor  ot  j4  B  Ciiu  TravatVieur  regaids 

simply  an  impossibility  :    faultless,  ab>  things  from  an  entirely  diSerent  point 

solutely  perfect  wiiting  of  history.  of  view.     He  directs  his  attention  rather 

Much  more  might  be  alleged  against  to  administrative  questions,   organiza- 

the  propositions  maintained  tn  the  ^j^ai  lions,  taxation,  lighting,  pavement,    in 

sur   Tite-Live ;  suffice  it  to  emphasize  short  all  that  concerns  modern  civiliza- 

once  more  that  the  eSort  to  constitute  tion.     Taine,  on  the  other  hand,  dwells 

criticism  an  exact  science  has  been  as  more  on  the  intellectual  and  artistic  side 

unsuccessful  here  as  in  the   book  on  of  things  ;  he  surveys  all  with  the  eye 

Lafontaine.     In   spite  of  diligent  and  of  the  learned  critic ;  he  compares  the 

careful  application  of  the  demonstrative  present  with  the  past,  and  loves  beauti- 

method,  criticism  remains  fallible  and  ful  picturesque  scenery.     Lest  he  may 

individual.     By  Ihe  repetition  of  "  be-  become  dry  and  stray  too  far  from  the 

cause"  and  "therefoie"  a  case  may  subject  in  hand,  he  adopts  the  plan,  in- 

be  made  clearer  and  less  unreliable,  but  stead  of  clothing  his  views  in  the  didac- 

that  is  not  equivalent  to  proof.     As  a  tic  garb,  of  introducing  persons  who  are 

result  of  Taine's  process  we  have  only  a  to  give  expression  to  them,  and  others 

series  of  paradoxes  and  generalizations,  to  advance  opposite  opinions.     As  we 

which,  indeed,  are  always  most  inge-  should  naturally  expect,  right  is  always 

niously  carried  out,  testify  to  earnestness  on  the  side  of  the  author.     ' '  Monsieur 

and   ardent   pursuit   of  truth,   and  are  Paul  "  is  always  right ;  hence  Monsieur 

worthy  of  the  highest  recognition,  but  Paul    evidently    represents     Monsieur 

unfortunately  arc  not  always  infallible.  Taine.     This   being  so,   the  following 

While  this  clever  mode  of  generalization  portraiture  of  Paul  may  be  taken  for  an 

in  Taine's  hands  served  to  enhance  the  autograph    description — intentional    or 

poetic    inspiration    of     Lafontaine,     it  otherwise — of  the  author  himself  : — 

served  also  to  depreciate  the  historical  A  dariag  traveller,  an   eccentric   lover  of 

endowment  of  Livy,  paLnting,  who  believes  in  nobody  but  himself. 
A  miicHn/ur  much  addicted  to  paradoxes  with 

It,  exlreme  opinions.     His  brain  is  always  in  u 

_,        ,        ,          ,            ,  ,.       .           ,     ,  state   of  effervescence   wiih   some    new    idea 

Shortly   after  the   publication   of   the  which  pursues  hi m.     He  seeks  truth  in  season 

Essai  sur  Tite-Live  an  obstinate  affec-  and  out  of  season.    In  spirit  he  is  usually 

tion  of  the  throat  compelled  our  author  about  a  hundred  miles  in  advance  of  other  peo- 

,„  ,„k   .he  he.ii„s  i„»u»„  of    .he  £•„  ^^ril.'^SLZT^r'iS.^^UZ 

Pyrenean   baths.      The  course  of   treat-  Occasionally  his  pugnacious  temperamenl  leads 

ment  extended  through  two  years.      For  him  astray.     In  his  egoism   he   regards    Ihe 

a  short  time  he  even  lost  his  voice.   Dur-  world  as  a  puppet-stiow.io  which  he  is  ibe  only 

ing  this  journey  in  search  of  health  his  spectator. 

favorite  study  was  Spenser's  Faerie  The  book  now  under  consideration 
Queene,  which  perhaps  no  other  French-  showed  Taine  in  a  new  light :  as  a  de- 
man  bad  at  that  time  read.  This  ex-  scriptive  writer  of  the  first  order.  Hith- 
plains  the  high  praise  which  Taine  be*  erto  he  had  been  known  as  an  acute 
stowed  on  the  great  Elizabethan  poet  at  critic  and  an  original  philosopher  ;  but 
a  later  period  in  his  History  of  English  now  it  was  discovered  that  in  him  lay 
Literature.  The  life  among  the  moun-  also  a  fanciful  poet,  a  profound  observer 
tains  furnished  the  invalid  with  material  of  men  and  manners,  a  genial  and  amus' 
for  fresh  literary  work.  The  result  was  ing  raconteur,  a  close  observer  and  in- 
a  book  entitled  Voyage  aux  Fyr/n^es,  terpreter  of  Nature.  Books  of  travel 
which  was  afterward  enriched  with  ad-  may  be  divided  generally  into  two 
roirable  illustrations  by  Gustave  Dor^.  classes  :  the  first  pretentious,  in  which 
To  judge  by  the  number  of  editions,  this  the  author  decides  dogmatically  upon 
would  seem  to  be  the  most  popular  of  all  that  comes  across  him,  without  pos- 
all  Taine's  works.  In  this  he  avails  sessing  the  necessary  information  and 
himself  freely  of  the  opportunity  of  em-  capabilities  ;  these  books  overflow  with 
ploying  his  critical  method  in  a  new  stupidity,  vanity,  and  shallowness.  The 
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second  class  tie  less  pretentious,  but  thinkers  the  disadvantage  of  trippinf; 
equally  valueless:  the  author  contents  airily  over  the  difficuliies  which  it  under- 
himself  with  transcribing  from  his  guide-  look  to  clear  up  and  do  away  with,  or 
books  descriptions  of  what  he  has  seen,  else  of  evading  them  altogether.  Taine 
with  some  slight  modifications,  and  giv-  slays  the  tenets  of  five  men  with  the 
inga  tolerably  accurate  list  of  the  hotels  sacrificial  knife  of  ridicule  on  the  altar 
in  which  the  best  beds,  the  cheapest  of  sound  human  reason.  Here  also  he 
dinners,  and  the  lowest  fees  are  to  be  excels  in  treating  a  dry  subject  in  an 
secured.  The  only  travels  worthy  of  amusing  manner.  Thanks  to  his  clear- 
notice  are  included  in  neither  of  these  ness  and  his  esprit  the  public  found 
two  classes;  among  these  Taine's  works  itself  surprised  into  taking  interest  in  a 
on  the  Pyrenees  and  Italy  take  a  fore-  scientific  tournament.  Why  did  Taine 
most  place.  He  looks  not  so  much  on  select  Cousin,  Laromigui^re,  Royer-Col- 
the  external  aspect  of  things  as  on  their  lard,  Maine  de  Biran,  and  JouSroy  for 
inner,  their  psychology  ;  he  only  occu-  his  target  ?  Apparently  because  he 
pies  himself  with  the  outward  so  far  as  found  most  to  censure  in  them.  How- 
ls necessary  to  draw  from  it  arguments  ever,  we  are  far  from  being  ready  to 
for  the  demonstrations  and  ratiocina-  endorse  the  whole  contents  of  the  book, 
tions  which  he  applies  to  all  that  he  sees  Victor  Cousin,  the  high  priest  of  the 
and  observes.  If  he  describes  a  land-  Eclectics,  is  the  most  fiercely  handled  of 
scape — and  he  does  it  in  the  most  effec-  all ;  I'aine  denounces  him  as  a  char- 
tive  and  picturesque  manner — he  at  the  latan,  and  satirizes  him  vigorously  in 
same  time  analyzes  its  separate  conslit-  five  long  chapters.  This  specimen  of 
uents,  and  makes  it  clear  how  and  why  Taine' 3  polemics  excited  great  atten- 
their  combination  produces  the  impres*  tion.  Cousin's  enemies  applauded  vehe- 
sion  of  beauty.  He  seeks  to  explain  mently,  and  even  his  friends  rejoiced 
why  many  things  appear  beautiful  to  us  secretly  while  they  condemned  openly, 
to-day  which  formerly  passed  for  ugly,  If  we  are  to  give  credit  to  Mr.  Fraser 
and  viee  versd.  He  inquires  into  the  in-  Rae,  the  distinguished  man  himself 
iluence  of  civilization  on  the  inhabi-  cherished  henceforth  a  more  than  merely 
tants  of  a  region,  and  the  changes  which  scientific  antipathy  to  his  young  assail- 
take  place  in  the  course  of  time  in  the  ant ;  he  could  not  forgive  the  former 
condition  of  these  inhabitants,  as  well  as  student  of  the  Ecole  Noimale  for  this 
in  their  physical  and  moral  constitution,  shock  to  his  throne  hitherto  held  sacred. 
He  traces  all  things  up  to  their  causes,  At  the  close  of  the  volume,  which  had 
and  endeavors  to  investigate  all,  even  originally  appeared  serially  in  the  Hevue 
the  geological,  botanical,  and  climatic  de  I' Instruction  Publigue,  the  writer  gives 
conditions  of  the  Pyrenees,  hut  he  a  sketch  of  his  own  method  of  pursuing 
dwells  only  so  long  upon  them  as  to  in-  philosophic  investigations  ;  for  this  pui- 
■tnict  the  general  reader  without  boring  pose  he  again  adopts  the  form  of  a  dis- 
the  initiated.  He  draws  delicate  pict-  logue  between  "  Peter"  and  "  Paul-" 
ures  of  the  customs  of  the  people  and  In  1858  Taine  published  a  collection 
the  tourist  life.  No  doubt  there  may  of  articles,  which  had  formerly  appeared 
be  errors  and  misstatements  in  his  trav-  in  magazines,  on  Macaulay,  Thackeray, 
elling  descriptions,  as  they  are  made  Dickens  (these  three  were  afterward 
subordinate  to  the  illustration  of  his  incorporated  in  the  History  of  English 
theories.  But  on  the  whole  they  are  of  Literature'),  Bitchier,  Guizot,  Plato, 
considerable  merit  and  the  reverse  of  Saint-Simon,  Madame  de  Lafayette, 
superfici^.  Montalembert,  and  Michelet  under  the 
Hisnext  publication  was.  The  French  title  of  Essais  de  critique  et  d' htstoire. 
Philosophers  of  the  Nineteenth  Century  His  method  is  here  the  same  as  in  his 
(1856),  a  witty,  telling,  acute  analysis  larger  works.  Seven  years  later  he  fol- 
of  "oflicial  philosophy,"  a  positivist  lowed  this  up  with  a  similar  volume  of 
irruption  into  the  reigning  school  of  the  Neiv  Critical  and  Historical  Essays,  in 
Eclectics,  an  attack  upon  that  rhetorical  which  the  articles  on  Balzac,  La  Biuy^re, 
spiritualism  which,  in  the  eyes  of  the  Racine,  Jefferson,  and  Marcus  Aurelius 
authorities,  bad  the  advantage  of  giving  are  conspicuous  for  their  merit.  In  the 
no  umbrage  to  the  clergy,  in  the  eyes  of  interval  be  bad  made  his  first  journey  to 
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England,  in  order  to  become  more  be  was  made  professor  of  seslbetics  and 
closely  acquainted  with  this  country,  the  history  of  art  at  the  '*  Ecole  des 
for  which  he  had  always  had  a  great  Btaux-Arts"  in  Paris.  Here  he  fonnd 
predilection,  and  to  pursue  hia  studies  a  rich  field  for  his  activity,  as  is  proved 
of  English  literature  in  the  reading-room  by  the  works,  Pkiloiopky  of  Art,  The 
of  the  British  Museum.  He  met  with  Ideal  in  Arl,  Philosophy  ef  Art  in  Italy, 
the  most  hearty  reception  and  enjoyed  Fhilosophy  of  Art  in  Greece,  Philosophy 
intercourse  with  the  most  eminent  per-  of  Art  in  the  Netherlands,  He  travelled 
sonages.  During  his  somewhat  pro-  through  these  countries  in  the  Sixties. 
Iracted  stay  he  contributed  a  series  of  .We  recognize  all  through  the  learned, 
letters  to  the  Paris  Temps,  afterward  delicate,  animated  critic.  Every  sen- 
published  in  book  form  as  Notes  sur  tence  beats  the  stamp  of  originality  and 
/'^fl^/f/frr^  (1861),  and  again  with  con-  is  full  of  suggestive  meaning.  Taine 
siderable  revision  in  1 87 1  after  his  second  does  not  need  to  repeat  what  others  have 
visit  (the  eighth  edition  appeared  in  said  before  him,  he  thinks  for  himself. 
1884) ;  these  are  admirable  pictures  of  He  never  writes  without  a  special  pu>- 
the  social,  political,  and  domestic  life  of  pose.  He  always  says  what  he  believes 
the  English.  Taine  is  very  favorably  to  be  true,  and  not  what  people  like  to 
disposed  toward  them  without  flatteiing  hear — and  that  means  something  in 
them  ;  he  censures  what  appears  to  bim  France.  As  in  the  above-named  books 
deserving  of  censure,  but  never  degener-  he  applies  his  consistently  defended 
atcs  into  incivility.  This  work,  Mr.  W.  "  method ' '  even  in  the  domain  of  art, 
F.  Rae's  translation  of  which  has  ob-  they  were  as  vehemently  attacked  as  his 
tained  great  popularity  in  England,  phi  I  osophico- historical  works.  Apart 
would  be  his  best  book  of  travels  had  from  numerous  essays,  there  is  a  whole 
he  not  so  often  allowed  himself  to  be  array  of  pamphlets  and  lesser  books 
misled  by  his  inductive  process  into  which  are  directed  against  Taine's  crit- 
superficial  and  inaccurate  conclusions,  ical  method.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is 
He  methodically  and  with  exaggerated  held  in  high  esteem  in  certain  quarters, 
acumen  ascribes  influences  to  "  sur-  a3,  for  example,  in  three  issues  of  Sainte- 
rounding  circumstances,"  which  any  one  Beuve's  Nouveaux  Lvndis,  in  Emile 
acquainted  wilh  England,  and  unbiassed  Zola's  paper  Taine  as  an  Artist  {Mn 
by   foregone  conclusions,    sees    to    be  Haines),  &c. 

purely  imaginary.  Numerous  are  the  Now  we  arrive  at  a  very  remarkable 
erroneous  generalizations  founded  on  and  characteristic  book.  We  are  only 
superRcial  and  imperfect  comprehension  half  agreed  with  its  contents;  yet  it  is 
of  facts.  We  are  sometimes  reminded  so  charmingly  written,  so  bright,  fas- 
of  the  traditional  traveller  who,  finding  cinating,  and  (lowing  in  its  style,  that  in 
a  red-haired  chambermaid  at  an  inn  in  spite  of  all  difierencesof  opinion  we  felt 
Alsace,  recorded  in  his  journal  "  Al-  impelled  to  translate  it  mto  German, 
satian  women  have  all  red  hair,"  or  the  We  allude  to  Taine's  chief  work,  the 
other  who  saw  some  wandering  gipsies  History  of  English  Literature,  the  first 
making  nails  by  the  roadside,  and  drew  three  volumes  of  which  appeared  in 
the  inference  that  the  inhabilan\5  of  the  1863,  while  the  fourth  followed  a  year 
country  led  a  nomad  life  and  subsisted  later,  and  under  the  title  of  Ccmtem- 
by  manufacturing  ^uinfraiV/imV.  But  such  poraries  contains  monographs  of  Macau- 
slips  are  too  triHing  to  militate  against  lay,  Dickens,  Carlyle,  Mill,  Thackeray, 
the  reputation  of  the  author  as  an  excep-  and  Tennyson,  in  which  he  takes  six  of 
tional  traveller,  delicate  observer,  and  the  greatest  authois  of  the  time  as  repre- 
maiter  of  deacripiive  style.  He  is  the  sentative  types  of  their  different  classes 
ideal  of  the  "  intelligent  foreigner."  of  lileratuie,  and  in  the  most  skilful 
Jn  the  year  1863  Taine  was  appointed  manner  uses  them  as  illustrations  of  his 
examiner  in  the  German  language  and  subject.  This  history  is  the  best  which 
French  literature  at  the  Military  Acad-  a  foreigner  has  yet  written  on  English 
emy  of  St.  Cyr  ;  when  he  was  removed  Literature.  In  France  afso  it  created 
from  this  post  in  1865,  the  press  raised  great  excitement.  The  author  tendered 
so  vigorous  a  protest  that  he  was  recalled  it  to  the  Academy,  which  handed  it  over 
a  few  days  afterwards.  In  October  1S64  to  a  committee  appointed  to  decide  upon 
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the  bestowal  of  a  special  prize  of  four  consider  that  the  desired  accuracy  has 
thousand  francs.  Each  member  of  this  not  been  attained-  Eroiie  Zola  desig- 
committee  read  the  boolc,  and  each  de-  nates  X'hv  History  of  English  Literature 
clared  it  to  be  worthy  of  the  prize  which  "a  delicately  and  finely  congirucied 
had  been  founded  "  for  historical  works  valuable  work  of  ait."  Any  reader  who 
which  show  talent."  Yet  an  unprece-  takes  up  the  work  with  the  expectation 
dented  occuiience  look  place — this  of  finding  a  methodical  history  of  litera- 
unanimous  decision  was  thrown  out  by  ture  will  be  disappointed,  but  not  dis- 
Ihe  full  Assembly  of  ihe  Academy,  The  agreeably  so,  for  instead  of  a  history  he 
majority  confessed  indeed  to  not  having  will  beintrodnced  to  a  series  of  portraits 
lead  the  work  which  was  the  object  of  on  a  large  scale.  He  will  miss  much 
contention,  yet  they  left  unheeded  the  which  appertains  to  an  actual  history  of 
lepresen  tat  ions  of  the  spokesman — the  literature;  many  an  estimable  work  and 
aged  Villemain.  who  himself  had  written  many  an  author  of  eminence  is  barely 
so  well  about  England.  The  Bishop  of  named  or  even  altogether  omitted  ;  haid- 
Orleans  pronounced  the  book  irreligious  ly  any  regard  is  paid  to  chronology  ;  all 
and  immoral,  because  the  auihor  denied  literature  since  Byron,  with  the  excep- 
free  will,  preached  fatalism,  slighted  the  lion  of  the  six  great  portraits  above  men- 
Fathers  of  the  Church,  and  distinctly  tioned,  is  passed  over  in  silence,  or  only 
commended  the  Anglican  Book  of  Com-  acknowledged  by  a  stray  mention  of 
mon  Prayer.  In  short,  Monseigneur  isolated  names  ;  nor  is  there  the  slightest 
Dupanloup  denounced  Monsieur  Taine  allusionto  theperiodicalliteraturewhich 
as  a  heretic  in  religion  and  a  sceptic  in  plays  so  conspicuous  a  part  in  the 
philosophy.  Victor  Cousin  seized  this  modern  life  of  England.  With  all  these 
favorable  opportunity,  on  the  one  side  omissions,  however,  what  remains  is 
to  show  that  he  was  completely  recon-  sufficient  to  bring  clearly  before  our  eyes 
ciled  with  the  Church,  on  the  other  to  the  rich  treasures  to  be  found  in  the  field 
avenge  himself  on  his  assailant.  The  of  British  authorship.  The  main  reason, 
learned  assembly  lent  an  ear  to  these  however,  why  this  masterpiece  of  Taine's 
two  distinguished  speakers;  without  fails  to  deserve  the  title  ai History  of 
proceeding  to  a  closer  examination,  they  Literature  lies  in  the  prominence  which 
denied  the  prize  to  Taine,  althouRh  its  it  gives  to  the  treatment  of  the  ;*fj'''^'''£>' 
founder  had  demanded  simply  talent  and  of  England.  He  uses  literature  only  as 
not  the  defence  of  particular  views.  A  a  delicate,  sensitive  apparatus,  with  the 
year  before,  they  had  refused  to  admit  aid  of  which  he  measures  the  gradations 
Litti^  into  the  ranks  of  the  Forty.  Since  and  variations  of  a  civilization,  seizes 
that  lime  there  has  been  a  considerable  all  the  characleristics,  peculiarities,  and 
change  in  the  spiiit  and  in  the  constit-  nuances  of  the  soul  of  a  people.  In 
tient  members  of  the  Academy.  Lilti^  short,  he  applies  hia  "method" — an 
and  Alexandre  Dumas  took  their  seats  ingenious  conglomerate  of  Hegel' Con- 
in  the  halls  of  the  Immortals,  and  a  few  dillac-Taine  inductive  philosophy — to 
years  ago  the  gates  of  the  palace  on  the  the  literature  of  a  nation  as  a  whole,  as 
Quai  Conti  were  thrown  open  to  Taine  he  has  hitherto  applied  it  to  individual 
himself.  As  a  drawback,  however,  he,  men,  to  individual  works,  to  art  and  to 
who  had  ever  exercised  Ihe  full  tights  observations  by  the  way.  The  book  has 
of  free  criticism  with  regard  even  to  met  with  universal  appreciation,  but 
the  highest  intellects,  was  compelled  by  even  its  admirers  cannot  overlook  its 
the  rules  of  Ihe  Academy  to  pronounce,  faults.  It  would  no  doubt  have  been 
on  this  occasion,  the  panegyric  of  his  easier  to  disarm  opposition,  if  Taine  had 
somewhat  mediocre  predecessor,  M.  de  given  to  the  work  a  title  more  cor- 
Lom^nie.  responding  to  its  contents,  such  as 
Exceptions,  numerous  and  justifiable,  "  Psychology  of  Ihe  History  of  English 
may  be  taken  to  the  History  of  English  Culture  illustrated  by  Portraits  from 
Literature,  but  its  importance  can  never  Literature  ;"  or,  as  a  somewhat  less 
be  denied.  The  fact  is,  Taine  builds  up  long-winded  title,  "  Psychology  of  Eng- 
his  system  with  such  a  loyal  striving  for  lish  Literature  ;' '  SainCe-Beuve  suggested 
accuracy,  (hat  it  is  impossible  to  refuse  "  Htstoire  dela  race  et  de  la  civilisation 
our  attention  to  it,  even  though  we  may  anglaises  par  la  litt^ratute. " 
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Here  as  elsewhere  Taine  shows  him-  sequence  of  the  hostile  attitude  toward 

self  to  be  an  acute  critic,  and  even  his  everything  German  which  his  conntry- 

errois  reveal  the  subtle  thinker.     But  men   assumed  after  Sedan.     He    is  a 

he  is  something  beside  that — he  is  also  a  great  admirer  of  German  culture  and 

true  artist.     He  wields,  indeed,  not  the  literature,  and  has  read  a  good  deal  of 

brush,  nor  the  chisel,  nor  a  musical  in-  German  ;  a  large  share  of  his  inlellect- 

stTument,  nor  does  he  write  verses  or  ual  tendencies  are  rooted  in  German  soil, 

novels  ;  hisart  is  that  of  treating  learned  In  France,  as  Paul  Janet  remarks,  "  he 

and  scientific  subjects  attractively  and  generally  passes    for  an    interpreter  of 

beautifully,  of   raising  them  to  a  high  German  ideas,  especially  as  a  follower 

level,  especially  in  the  Hidory  of  En^-  of  Hegel    and   Spinoza."     He  himself 

Hsh  Literature.     As  a  rule,   those  who  has  no  objection  to  be  called  a  Hegelian, 

have  to  deal  with  a  dry  theme,  think  though  he  slated  some  years  ago,  in  a 

they  have  done  quite  enough  if  they  private  letter  to  me,  that  he  owed  his 

have  expressed  their  ideas  and  views  ideas  specially  to  Montesquieu  and  Con- 

with  perspicuity  and  in  appropriate  Ian-  dillac.     Hillebrand  classes  him  as  nearly 

guage,  and  how  frequently  they  do  not  allied  intellectually   with    Herder,     io 

even  succeed  in  that  !     The  possibility  two  points  Taine  bears  a  certain  resem- 

of  working  up  the  material  and  arrang-  blance  to  Hegel ;  over-haste  in  drawing 

ing  it  so  as  produce  the  greatest  possible  conclusions,  and  fearlessness  in  starling, 

effect  did  not  enter  the  mind  of  many  combined  with  wit  in  maintaining,  the 

writers  before  Taine.     He  understands  most  extravagant  assertions, 
better  than  most  how  to  impart  not  only  ... 

instruction  but  literary  enjoyment  at  the  ■ 

same  time.     If  only  for  this  reason,  his        The  latest  and  also  the  most  consider- 

Englhh  Literature,  as  we  have  said,  re-  able  work  of  our  author  is  Let  origtnes 

mains,  in  spite  of  all  deficiencies,  a  re-  de  la  France  centemporaim.     It  certain- 

markable  and  unique  work-  ly  bristles  with  all  Taine's  peculiarities. 

After  its  completion  Taine  began  to  but  with  this  difference,  which  we  gladly 
suffer  the  ill-effects  of  over-exertion,  in  acknowledge,  that  in  this  case  he  applies 
the  form  of  total  intellectual  paralysis,  his  method  with  much  greater  caution 
For  a  considerable  time  he  was  incapa-  and  moderation  than  hitherto,  and  con* 
ble  of  study,  of  writing,  of  concentrating  sequenily  stumbles  into  fewer  hasty  and 
his  thoughts  ;  even  the  reading  of  a  illogical  paradoxes  and  generalizations 
newspaper  was  too  much  for  him.  It  than  on  former  occasions.  This  is  a 
was  not  till  after  a  long  period  of  ahso-  great  advantage,  and  adds  to  the  charm 
lute  rest  from  every  kind  of  intellectual  which  we  find  in  the  book, 
effort  that  he  recovered  permanently.  Taine  is  first  and  foremost  a  psychol- 
He  afterward  published  Jean  Grain-  ogist  and  historian  of  civilization,  or  we 
dorge  ;  or.  Notes  on  Paris,  a  very  amus-  may  say  a  psychological  historian  of 
ing  and  popular  book  satirizing  modem  civilization.  He  dissects  English  liter- 
customs  in  the  French  capital ;  Univer-  ature  in  order  to  lay  open  the  essence 
W.S'tf^ra^^,  a  little  brochure  ;  a  French  of  contemporary  English  society.  He 
translation  of  the  English  work,  AResi-  writes  the  social  history  of  France  with 
deme  in  France  from  1792  till  1795:  the  object  of  deducing  from  it  the  essen- 
La  ^awcff  (r87o),  twovolumesin  which  tial  character  of  contemporary  France, 
he  transfers  his  method  to  a  purely  The  first  section  of  the  comprehensive 
philosophical  domain.  In  r868  Taine  work  now  before  us  issued  from  the 
married  a  daughter  of  the  rich  merchant  press  in  the  beginning  of  1876.  The 
Denuelle  ;  since  that  event  he  spends  first  volume  of  the  second  section  hap- 
the  summer  and  autumn  of  every  year  pened  to  appear  shortly  before  the  cen- 
athis  country  seat  at  Menlhon.  in  Savoy,  tenary  of  the  death  of  the  sponsors  of  the 
the  winter  and  spring  in  Paris.  Just  great  Revolution — Voltaire  and  Rous- 
before  the  outbreak  of  the  last  Franco-  seau — therefore  immediately  before  the 
German  war  he  travelled  through  Ger-  appearance  of  Renan's  Caliban  (1878), 
many,  apparently  with  the  intention  of  which  is  neither  more  nor  less  than  a 
producing  a  work  on  that  country,  which,  treatment  of  the  same  theme  in  the  same 
however,  be  did  not  do,  perhaps  in  con-  sense,  only  in  a  dramatic,  poetic  form. 
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instead  of  that  of  dry  analysis.  The  freedom  of  vision  in  his  attention  to  de- 
second  part  of  the  second  section  ap-  tail,  and  Ihus  fails  to  command  a  large 
peared  in  1882,  the  third  in  January  hotizon  and  large  fields  of  viev.  He 
1885.  forgets    Micbelet's    warning    that    the 

Jt  may  be  said  generally  that  in  this  microscope  may  become  a  snare  to  the 

work  Taine  allows  himself  to  be  guided  writer  of  history — "  It  is  only  too  easy  to 

chiefly  by  an  accurate  study  of  facts,  mistake  low  mosses  and  funi;i  for  high 

He    plods    with    incredible    patience  woods,  or  insects  for  giants." 

through  archives  and  libraries,  deeds,  The  author  of  the  Origines    de    la 

reports,  correspondences,  and  memoirs.  France     cotiiemporaine     has     his     own 

His  work  is  strong,   solid,   and  trust-  Ariadne  clue  through  the  labyrinth  of 

worthy,  so  far  as  the  term  is  applicable  controversy  on  the  question  of  the  great 

in  speaking  of  historical  research,  be-  Revolution.     He  holds  that  no  nation 

cause  it  is  eminently  conscientious  and  can  attain  to  a  stable  form  of  govein- 

founded     on    well-authenticated     con-  ment  if  it  entirely  detaches  itself  from 

temporary    records.     As    soon   as    we  ihe  past,  neglects  the  problem  set  before 

open  Ihe  first  volume  {Prf-revofutionary  it  by  history,  founds  a  constilution  upon 

France,  mVancien  regime)  we  observe  theoiies,  and  in  its  experiments  treats 

at  the  first  glance  what  a  diffetence  lies  men  as  if  they  were  the  pawns  on  a 

between  the  manner  in  which  Taine  re-  chess-board.      He    says    that    modern 

gards  and  handles  these  themes,  and  the  France,  instead  of  beinji!  govemed  ac- 

way  in  which  they  have  been  treated  by  cording  to  its  natural  requirements,  has 

Cailyle,  Thiers,   Mignet,  Louis  Blanc,  constantly  been  supplied  with  alien  and 

Michelet,  and  others.     The  most  strilc  artificial  constitutions.     "  The  coat  is 

ing  circumstance  is  that  Taine  has  no  not  fitted  to  the  man,  but  the  man  must 

political  sympathies  or  antipathies  what-  accommodate  himself  to  the  coat."    Nat- 

ever.     Facts  are  more  important  to  him  urally  the  man    is  uneasy  under  these 

than    theories.     Instead    of    attaching  circumstances.     Abb^   Siey^s   said    he 

himself  to  a  party,  his  chief  concern  is  would  undertake  to  draw  up  a  conatitu- 

to  fathom  the  causes  of  events,  to  in-  tion  without  knowing  anything  of  the 

quire  into  their  connection  with  other  country    beforehand,    and    Rousseau's 

events,  and  to  reveal  the  results  arising  Con/ni/.S'ma/bears  witness  to  a  thorough 

out  of  them.  ignorance    of   history   and    its    lessons. 

A.  de  Tocqueville  in  his  valuable  work  Taine  cannot  reconcile  himself  to  such 

L'ancien    regime    et    la    Rh-olution   has  "  constituEion-mongecs,"  andinsistslbat 

treated  the  very  same  subject  as  Taine.  the  framing  of  a  constitution   must  be 

But  there  is  no  kind  of  similarity  be-  preceded  by  an  intimate  familiarity  with 

tween  the  methods  of  treatment  followed  the  character  of  the  people  for  whom  it 

by  the  two  authors,  although  both  occa-  is  designed.     For  this  purpose  the  study 

sionally  arrive  at  the  same  conclusions,  of  the  past  is  indispensable, 

Taine  cannot  be  denied  the  merit  of  In  the  first  section  of  the  Origines 

being  more  original   than   most  other  Taine  introduces  us  to  French  society, 

modern  authors.     His  style  here  is  as  as  it  was  immediately  before  1789.     He 

brilliant  and  pithy  as  in  any  of  his  works,  shows  that  the  edifice  of  the  State,  which 

Tocqueville's  dry  facts  become  in  his  had  been  maintained  at  such  enormous 

hands  living  and  real.     In  the  arrange-  expense,  was  so  shaken  to  the  very  foun- 

ment  of  his  mateiial  Taine  is  immeasu-  dation  that  it  could  not  but  fall.     The 

rably  superior  to  his  famous  predecessor,  representative  of  the  pre -revolutionary 

whom,  however,  he  highly  esteems  and  regime  was  the  absolute  monarch  sur- 

frequently  quotes.     In  contradistinction  rounded  by  a.  privileged  class.   One  half 

to  Tocqueville,  Taine  divides  his  sub-  of  this  class  belonged  to  the  eccJesias- 

ject-maiter  into  compact,  well  marked-  tical  order.     The  manner  in  which  Ihe 

ofi  sections,  thus  securing  an  exactitude  latter  came  into  possession  of  its  prtvi* 

and  clearness  which  aHord  great  help  to  leges  is  set  forth  with  lucidity.     At  a 

the  reader.     On  the  other  hand,  he  is  time  when  society  in  France  was  disin- 

inferior  to  Tocqueville  in  the  point  of  tegrated    and    brute    force    prevailed, 

discretion  in  the  choice  of  citations  and  Christian   piiests  taught  their  religion 

in  loftiness  of  reflection.     He  often  loses  and  founded  the  Church.     They  terti- 
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fied  baibarons  varriori  wjih  rividlf  (tniggle  against  the  tyrannr  of  the 
drawn  pictare*  of  future  tormenti,  and  crown  ;  the  lime  when  they  enjoyed  all 
threatened  with  the  borrots  of  bell  all  their  berediiziy  pririlcges  without  rai- 
who  refuted  obedience  to  the  Dirine  dering  the  former  counler-scrrices  to 
conimandi.  while  the  faithful  were  to  be  their  raisals,  when  they  even  forsook 
rewarded  with  eternal  bliss  in  heaven,  their  feudal  castles  and  crowded  to  Vei- 
Otber  priests  cultivated  the  Krotiod,  and  sailles  to  swell  the  train  of  the  monarch, 
tjught  the  people  improved  modes  of  Taine  judges  and  illustraici  the  sjMrit 
agricultute-  The  monks  showed  a  per-  of  the  eighteenth  century  in  a  maitetlf 
severance  and  industry  which  could  not  manner  ;  he  develops  clearly  and  criti- 
fatl  to  bring  success,  and  which  gave  cises  ably  the  theories  of  Rousseau  and- 
tbetn  an  actual  superiority  over  othets.  Voltaire.  The  most  remarkable  chap- 
It  was  only  natural  that  the  priests  who  ters  are  those  on  the  condition  of  the 
won  rich  harvests  from  the  soil  and  the  people  toward  the  dose  of  the  antien 
priests  who  were  the  spiritual  guides  of  rfgime ;  this  portion  of  the  book  is  at 
the  leaders  in  war,  should  soon  become  once  the  saddest  and  tbe  most  interest- 
powerful,  honored,  and  wealthy.  They  ingly  written.  Weighed  down  by  taxa- 
dettrved  the  position  which  they  had  tionj  in  danger  of  imprisonment  for 
gained,  for  they  were  benefactors  to  the  every  slight  offence,  dying  of  hunger  in 
people  ;  their  successors,  however,  the  consequence  of  bad  harvests,  Taine  cal- 
ioheritors  of  their  brilliant  position  in  culates  that  from  1672  to  1715  about 
society,  became  unworthy  of  it,  but  un-  one-third  of  the  poor  people  died  of 
fortunately  without  forfeiting  it.  The  hunger  ;  the  "  tiers  etat"  had  no  other 
same  holds  good  of  the  other  half  of  the  consolation  than  the  very  dubious  one 
privileged  class — the  nobles.  They  also  that  "all  would  be  better  if  only  the 
began  by  being  benefactors  of  a  people  truth  could  reach  the  king's  ears."  The 
deAcient  in  natural  leaders.  A  man,  peasants  led  a  life  not  a  whit  removed 
stronger  than  the  rest,  built  himself  a  from  that  of  the  lower  animals.  It  is. 
castle  and  enforced  peace  and  quiet  in  therefore,  no  wonder  that  they  behaved 
the  territory  which  he  was  pleased  to  like  wildbeasts  whentbeir  tumof  power 
call  his  own.  Feasant  and  merchant  came ;  that  they  held  the  "  rights  of 
found  protection  from  robbers  under  man"  to  be  identical  with  the  right  to 
the  shadow  of  the  castle  walls  ;  the  lord  murder  and  to  rob,  and  brought  back 
levied  a  tax  upon  them  for  his  own  sub-  the  savage  condition  of  the  fourth  cen- 
sistence,  but  they  paid  it  willingly,  com-  tury. 

ing  off  cheaper  after  all  than  if  they  had  The  first  section  shows  us,  then,  how 
been  plundered,  and  being  secure  of  pro-  and  from  what  causes  the  Revolution 
tection  besides.  This  was  the  origin  of  originated  ;  it  was  inevitable,  and  inevi- 
feudal  rights,  which  the  feudal  lords  table  also  was  its  violence  and  fury, 
transmitted  to  their  descendants.  In  "  In  ten  years  revenge  was  taken  for 
the  same  manner  in  which  the  nobility  thirteen  centuries  of  sufferings,  humilia- 
acquiied  lordship  over  small  districts,  tions,  and  nameless  cruelties." 
the  power  of  a  king  developed  till  be  be-  The  delineation  of  this  violence  and 
came  lord  over  all  France.  He  again  rage  of  the  Revolution  forms  the  subject 
exercised  the  right  of  the  stronger,  till  of  the  three  volumes  of  the  second  see- 
in  course  of  time  he  was  acknowledged  tion.  From  a  purely  literary  point  of 
to  be  absolute  master  of  the  nobility  and  view  this  differs  considerably  from  the 
the  peasant  class.  His  claim  was  en-  first.  WhereasZ'uflnVn  n^/mt^contains 
forced  by  the  declarations  of  the  many  artistic  hrilliant  descriptions  of 
mediieval  doctors  of  law  that  the  king  the  Salon  life,  of  the  Court,  of  the  so- 
war the  only  representative  of  the  nation,  called  French  "classicism,"  of  the 
and  by  those  ol  the  theologians  that  he  customs  of  the  time,  &c.,  which,  apart 
was  consecrated  and  crowned  by  "  the  from  the  psychological  and  historical  in- 
grace  of  God."  Taine  paints  in  glow-  tercst  of  the  book,  afford  most  interest- 
ing colors  the  privileged  classes  in  the  ing  and  stimulating  reading,  all  this  is 
days  of  their  glory  ;  the  time  when  the  absent  in  La  R^tution  ;  this  section  is 
feudal  lords  ceased  to  be  men  of  the  veritably  dry — i.e.,  purely  scientific  and 
people  and  became  courtiers  after  a  long  analytical;  bare  facts  are  recorded  in 
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it  and  knit    together    by    philosophico-  weigh  noble-mindediiess,  deptb,  and  c 

psychological   comments   strictly  perti-  «"«■    It  up  to  this  limc  modern  oie»  blamed 

'   '.  ,       P         ,.      .  -    i_       .       hi'  J  -  Ine  Revolution,  It  was  only  Ihe  Convenlion, 

nenl  to  the  subject  in  hand.      We  do  not  „hoae  terrorism  and  enactmems  they  painted 

miss   the   long  spun-out  metaphors  and  in  dark  colors,  in  order  to  place  the  year  1789 

the   like    which   stamp   Taine's   literary  and  the  Constituent  Assembly  in  a  (avoiable 

Btyle   with   so  unique  a  character;  but  liR^'-     BulnowTaine  comes  forward,  throws 

-^t   w^u^u    ..^•..^1   Tt^.ir..:..!;^^    ;>    t^    k»  '"  '"*  winds  all  thai  thousands  before  him,  and 

not   much   actual   description    is    to    be  ,5^^  ^y  side  with  him.  have  maintained,  and 

found;    on     the    contrary,    the    author  says,  ■•  I  determined  to  institute  my  own  re- 

often  oppresses  us  with  the  weight  of  searches,  Instead  of  consulting  historians;  I 

his  evidence  ;   the  excessive  mulliplica-  determined  to  oDiain  my  information  from  un- 

tioD  of  minute  details-however  valuable  P^jodiced  eye-witnesses,  and  I  have  come  to 

;  ,      ,      ,  .  ,  the  conviction  that  the  chief  calamity  dates  not 

they  may  be  for  his  purpose— becomes  ,„„  j^^j  ^ut  from  jjSq.- 
wearisome  at  last.     His  study  of  ongi-        ^^^  ^^^^„^  ^^  ^-^  investigations  are 

nal  sources  IS  here  more  thorough,  tnore  „    „„d  more  clearly  in  the  following 

careful,  and  more  comprehensive  than  passace  ■ 

ever.  His  iudRinents  betoken  such  prac-        r,    ■       1.    .1.  ,.  ^    ■ 

^.     ,       .  J  '      "    J  ,  _        '^  During  the  three  years  subsequent  to   the 

tical   wisdom  and  sound  common  sense  „„,min|  „(  ,he  Bastille,  France  offers  us  a 

as  IS  rarely  found  in  abstract  thinkers  singular  spectacle  ;  in  the  speeches  of  otHtors 

like    Taine — more     especially    in    those  reign  the  purest  bumanily,   in   the   laws   the 

who,  like  Taine,  have  never  taken  an  fairest  symmetry,  but  in  deeds  the  most  savage 

active  share  in  politics,  T/^TJ^'l  d^rnVe'^htl^s-  «-.  -  b^ 

It   IS    almost    impossible    for  one  who  [he  triumph  of  philosophy  ;  closely  inspected, 
has  not  lived   in   France,  and  does  not  it  unmasks  itself  as  a  Carlovingian  anarchy. 
know  what  an  enthusiastic  veneration        jj^  ^.^  ^f  the  street  mob  giving 
most  Frenchmen-above  all  moat  t  rench  ^^^^f  j^^^  ^j,^  of  the  '*  sovereign  nation"^ 
wntcrs-chcrish  for  the  Re  vol  u  Ho  ti  of  with  a  contempt  and  in  language  which 
1789,  to  realize  what  courage  it  requires  u„consciou,ly    remind    us    of     Shake- 
to  raise  one  s  voice  against  it ;  and  this  sp^je's  "  Coriolanus."     He  compares 
is  what  Tame  does.     He  dares  to  con-  ..  j^  peupi^.^oi  -  and  its  rule  with  Mil- 
fesa  that  he  has  arrived  at  the  same  con-  ton's  hell-monsters  :~ 
elusions  as  Burke;    he   dares   through  Black  it  stood  as  night, 
many  stout  volumes,  to  give  in  his  adhe-  Fierce  as  ten  furies,  terrible  as  hell. 
sion  to  Burke's  views  on  the  great  Revo-  And  shook  a  dreadful  dart ;  what  seemed  his 
lution  ;  he  dares  to  pronounce  Burke's             head. 

Reflections,  which  Michelet  called  a  The  likeness  of  a  kingly  crown  had  on. 
"miserable  piece  of  declamation,"  "  a  In  short,  he  shatters  the  ideal  of  his 
masterpiece  and  a  prophecy."  What  compatriots  in  the  most  cruel  and  reck- 
daring !  Who  could  have  expected  it  less  fashion,  and  does  not  leave  the 
from  an  author  avowedly  liberal,  equally  Revolution  a  leg  to  stand  on. 
denounced  by  the  reactionary  party  and  That  Taine.  despite  his  well-known 
the  clericals  ?  Only  one  who  has  kept  antecedents,  could  come  to  such  conclu- 
himsclf  immaculate,  who  enjoys  such  a  sions,  can  only  be  explained  by  what  we 
reputation  for  political  impartiality,  may  call  his  boundless  impartiality.  He 
scientific  accuracy,  and  literary  conscien-  is  so  free  from  bias,  and  forgets  himself 
tiousness,  only  one  who  stands  so  abso-  so  completely  in  the  handling  of  his  sub* 
lutely  independent  as  a  man,  a  thinkeri  ject,  that  many  a  reader,  taking  up  La 
and  an  investigator  as  Taine  does,  can  RAjoIuiion,  without  any  previous  ac- 
venlure  to  permit  himself  such  heresy  quaintance  with  his  method  and  his  ear- 
without  incurring  grave  suspicions  on  Her  writings,  would  take  him  for  a  Con- 
the  part  of  liberally-minded  people.  He  servative  ;  while  there  are  some  passages 
is  certainly  no  Le  Maistre,  but  a  man  which,  severed  from  the  context,  might 
of  the  modern  type,  with  a  leaning  to  mislead  a  superficial  reader  of  reviews 
positivism,  an  open  enemy  of  positive  into  the  supposition  that  he  was  even  a 
religions.  reactionary.  In  truth  there  can  be  no 
„  ,          ,  question  here  of  tendency  in  one  direc- 

And  this   man   fremarks   Karl   Hi'lebrand)  ,j  another       Taine  is    as  he  alwavfi 

declares  the  gieai  Revolution  to  be  a  group  of  >'on  »' anotner.      i  aine  is,  asnealwaja 

liisiorical  facts,  in  which  evil  passions,  sense-  has  been,  without  political  bias,  but  he 

less  notions,  and  purposeless  action*  tar  out-  is  sufficiently  free  from  prejudice  to  de- 
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■ire  a  good  government  for  his  country  ;  certainly  a  noble,  a  tmly  liberal  one, 
and  as  his  investigations  haveconvinced  and  hence  it  is  that  he,  the  free-thinker, 
him— not  in  accordance  with  his  tnclina-  enters  the  lists  for  the  clergy  and  the 
tions,  but  in  defiance  of  thera — that  Church,  for  the  king  and  the  nobility, 
France  was  /// governed  under  the  Revo-  wherever  injustice  is  dealt  out  to  any  of 
lution,  he  makes  no  secret  of  his  convic-  these  powers.  In  the  first  volume  he 
don.  He  quite  sees  how  desirable  it  sets  forth  the  encroachments  of  the 
was  that  the  miserable  slate  of  things  higher  classes  and  the  sufferings  of  the 
under  the  ancien  regime  should  be  im-  people.  Why  should  he  be  forbidden 
proved  to  the  advantage  of  the  people,  m  the  second  to  describe  the  encroach- 
but  he  fails  to  see  this  desirable  improve-  ments  of  the  people  and  the  injuries  in- 
ment  in  ihe  changes  introduced  in  1789  ;  fltcted  on  the  upper  classes  P  Doubtless 
he  even  considers  that  they  made  things  his  speculations  will  be  distasteful  to 
worse,  tie  Xocika  '\i'ponl]\K  conirat  social  theorists,  and  politicians  will  condemn 
as  a  very  beautiful  ideal,  but  sees  the  hiro  for  having  no  political  views  on 
impossibility  of  its  being  carried  out  in  points  which  usually  call  forth  party 
practical  life,  so  long  as  men  remain  strife ;  doubtless  he  refuses  to  allow 
what  they  always  have  been  and  still  are.  either  to  monarchs  or  to  philosophers 
He  proves  himself  through  the  whole  the  right  to  rule  despotically,  to  model 
course  of  his  atlack  upon  the  constitu-  the  world  according  to  their  respective 
tion  of  1 791  to  be  thoroughly  acquainted  fancies,  and  his  impartiality  may  becen- 
with  human  nature.  To  say  that  Taine  sured  as  lukewarmness  by  partisaoR,  but 
wrote  against  the  Revolution  in  order  to  it  is  precisely  for  these  very  reasons  that 
ensure  his  election  to  the  Academy — as  his  book  will  awaken  the  interest  and 
was  suggested  by  his  recently  deceased  secure  the  confidence  of  unprejudiced 
"  friend  "  and  schoolfellow,  About— is  readers. 

nonsense.     Taine's  impartiality  and  love  A   definitive  judgment   must  be  de- 

of  truth  are  evident  and  indubitable  to  ferred  till  the  whole  completed  work  lies 

every  one  who  is  familiar  with  his  liter-  before  us.     The  concluding  volume  may 

ary  character  on  one  side,  and  on  the  be  expected  in  the  year  1887  ;  it  will 

other  with  the  later  literature  of  the  treat  of  "  Post -revolution  ary  France" 

Revolution.     The  truth  lies  in  the  fol-  — i.e.,  the  various  changes  which  have 

lowing  words  of  Taine:  "J'ai  trac£  Je  befallen  Taine's  fatherland  during  the 

portrait  [of  revolutionary  France]  sans  present  century, 

me  pi^occuper  de  mes  d^bals  presents  ;  jy 
j'ai  ^crit  comme  si  j' avals  eu  pour  sujet 

les  revolutions  de  Florence  oud'Aih^nes,  While  discussing  Taine's  works  in - 
Cect  est  de  I'histoire,  rien  de  plus."  dividually,  we  have  taken  occasion  to 
This  may  probably  prove  unsatisfactory  explain  his  critical  method  ;  let  us  now 
to  some  one-sided  French  Chauvinists,  attempt  a  general  survey  of  his  method 
But  the  unbiassed  foreigner — however  as  running  through  them  all. 
radical  his  tendencies — is  not  obliged  to  When  we  invite  a  critic  to  pass  judg- 
take  umbrage  at  it,  and  he  must  be  al-  ment  on  a  book,  a  picture,  an  author,  a 
lowed  to  rejoice  that  there  are  historians  nation,  s  school  of  painting,  a  style  of 
who  deal  with  their  subject  as  the  anato-  architecture,  a  national  literature — what 
mist  with  his,  using  the  dissecting-scalpel  course  will  he  pursue?  He  will  either 
dispassionately.  It  does  not  follow  that  compare  the  object  submitted  to  his 
such  historians  are  infallible— nor  do  we  criticism  with  a  pattern  of  the  same 
endorse  Taine's  conclusions  as  to  the  nature  held  to  be  standard  or  classical, 
French  Revolution — but  at  least  they  and  pronounce  it  to  be  good,  very  good, 
are  worthy  of  more  respect  than  the  bad,  very  bad,  second  rate,  etc.,  accord- 
fanatical  sort,  or  those  who  overcharge  ing  as  it  approaches  the  pattern  or 
their  coloring.  diverges  from  it  more  or  less.  Or  else 
Taine  insists  on  justice  above  all  and  he  will  estimate  the  worth  of  the  object 
in  all  things,  and  it  is  all  the  same  to  to  be  appraised  according  to  the  |per- 
him  whether  it  is  violated  toward  the  sonal  impression  which  it  has  made  on 
people  or  the  king,  toward  one  rank  or  him— I'.f.  he  will  only  consult  his  own 
party  or  another.     This  standpoint  is  approval  01  disapproval     In  the  former 
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case  be  is  in  danger  of  blaming,  in  the  he  is  eocbanted  with  the  poem,  and  his 
latter  of  praising,  extravagantly.  Nov  judfiment  is  in  unison  with  the  favorable 
arise  the  questions  bow  the  person  of  impression  which  it  has  made  on  him. 
the  critic  is  (o  be  kept  apart  from  his  And  now,  how  does  Taine  proceed  ? 
decisions,  whether  there  is  a  third  mode  After  having  by  the  application  of  bis 
of  criticisra,  and  whether  it  is  possible  method  answered  his  three  test-questions 
to  attribute  convincing  force  to  a  critical  — "  Race,  period  of  time,  surrounding 
judgment,  instead  of  regarding  it  as  an  circumstances" — and  having  thence  de- 
opinion  or  a.  view.  In  short,  can  criti-  duced  that  Milton's  faculti  maUresse  is 
Cism  be  made  an  exact  science  with  ab-  "  the  sense  of  the  sublime,"  he  setks  to 
solute  and  incontrovertible  conclusions  ?  prove  byexamples  how  this  quality  finds 
One  would  suppose,  considering  what  expression  in  his  life  and  works.  Mil- 
human  nature  is,  that  an  application  of  ton  is  compared  with  Shakespeare  as  3 
the  critical  faculty  in  a  uniformly  poet ;  the  difference  between  the  two  is 
mechanical  manner,  without  any  regard  said  to  be  that  Shakespeare  is  the  poet 
to  the  individual  feeliugs  of  the  critic,  of  impulse,  Milton  of  reason.  Then 
was  an  impossibility.  But  Taine  thinks  Taine  goes  on  to  point  out,  as  a  conse- 
otherwise.  He  not  only  believes  that  quence  of  this  assumed  fact,  that  Mil- 
this  apparently  incredible  feat  can  be  ton's  prose  writings  and  minor  poems 
performed,  but  even  thinks  that  the  re-  areadmirable,  whereas  \}\t  Paradise  Lest 
suits  of  criticism  may  be  as  certain  as  is  a  "  sublime  but  incomplete"  poem,  a 
those  of  a  mathematical  problem.  And  series  of  reasonings  alternating  with 
bow  is  this  mighty  end  to  be  attained  ?  beantiful  images.  The  leading  person- 
Alt  we  have  to  do — suppose  that  it  is  an  ages,  who  were  to  bear  the  stamp  of  their 
author  who  is  the  subject  of  criticism —  own  individuality,  are  said  to  be  imper- 
after  having  read  through  his  works,  is  aonations  of  contemporaries  ;  God  and 
to  draw  up  three  groups  of  questions  :  the  first  human  pair  are  transformed  into 

(a)  Where  was  the  man  born  ?     Who  orthodox  persons.     The  genius  of  the 

were  bis  parents  and  ancestors  ?    What  poet,  he  says,  stands  out  only  when  he 

were  the  root  ideas  of  his  race  ?  describes  monsters  and   landscapes,  or 

{b)  Under  what  conditions  and  cir-  speaks  through  the  mouth  of  Satan  in 

cumstances  was  he    educated  ?    What  the  tone  of  a  stern  republican.     If  we 

position  did  be  bold  in  society  ?    To  look  closely  into  the  question,  we  shall 

what  influences  was  be  exposed  ?    How  find  Taine  s  mode  of  criticism  quite  as 

did  the  spirit  of  the  age  affect  him  ?  subjective    as    Macaulay's.     Only    the 

(f)  What  were  the  peculiarities   and  latter  ri^n/irjjrj  his  criticism  to  be  subjec- 

tendencies   of   his  time,    and   bow   did  tive,  whereas  Taine  holds  his  to  be  ob- 

they  manifest  themselves  ?  jective,  which,  however,  it  is  only  in  the 

Having  obtained  certainty  on  all  these  sense  of  "  impartial,"  and  not  in  the 

points  (as  if  that  weiesoeasy  !)  we  shall  sense  of  "  unprejudiced  "  or  of "  scien- 

find  Hit /aculi&  maUresse  of  the  intellect  tifically  incontrovertible." 
of  the  aulh»r,  the  fundamental  quality         Were  Taine's  method  really  perfect, 

which  underlies  bis  capabilities  and  gives  objective,  and  infallible,  it  would  neces- 

them  their  peculiar  direction,  and  which,  saiily  yield  the  same  results  in  the  hands 

therefore,  supplies  the  key  for  a  defini-  of  others  as  in  his  own  ;  as  in  the  case 

tive  adjudication  of  his  merits.  of  the  exact  sciences,  all  difference  of 

Let  us  take,    for  example,    Milton's  opinion  would   be  at  an  end.     But  in 

Paradise  Lost.     Addisan,  a  critic  com-  reality    another,   armed    with    Taine's 

ing  ander  the  first  category  of  those  men-  capability  of  analysis,  bis  keen  critical 

tioned  above,  compares  Milton's  verse  faculty,  his  comprehensive  knowledge, 

with  the  requirements  of  Aristotle,  and  and  bis  charming  and  effective  style, 

finds  that  it  so  answers  to  them,  that  might  with  the  very  same  method  con- 

tbia  epic  is  worthy  of  the  highest  com-  sistently  obtain  quite   opposite  results, 

mendation.     Macaulay,  a  critic  of  the  Taine  frequently  delights  to  compare 

other  category,  does  not  undertake  an  himself  to  the  anatomist  wielding  the 

exact  or  detailed  criticism  ;    he  gives  scalpel,  to  the  botanist,  or  (be  zoologist, 

glowing  praise   to  the  richness  of  the  But   in    the   first   place   these    men   of 

imagery,  the  diction,  and  versification ;  science,  when  they  institute  their  re* 
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searches,  lay  aside  all  human  passions,  can  ontfbe  approached  by  the  dednc- 

pcraonal  predilections,  national  preju-  live  process. 

dices,  and  individual  feelings,  whereas  But  however  far  we  may  be  from  find' 
the  critic  who  can  divest  himself  of  all  ing  ourselves  on  the  whole  in  harmony 
these  things  in  pronouncing  judgment  is  with  Taine  the  philosopher,  or  rather 
not  yet  born,  and  is  not  likely  ever  to  the  anatomist,  we  must  adjudge  the 
,  be  born,  so  long  as  nten  remain  only  highest  praise  to  Taine  the  writer,  the 
human.  And,  secondly,  the  anatomist,  artist.  In  the  former  capacity  he  is,  as 
the  zoologist,  the  botanist  can  actually  Zola  aptly  remarks,  a  "  Ihought-mathe- 
make  good  what  he  demonstrates  in  con-  matician,"  a  sysiematician,  a  slave  to 
Crete  form,  for  he  has  the  objects  bodily  the  consistent  application  of  his  own 
before  him,  while  the  critic  who  has  to  theories  ;  and  the  reading  of  his  works 
deal  with  abstract  conceptions — such  as  often  conveys  the  impres<aion  that  we 
beauty,  goodness,  &c. — can  only  con-  are  attending  the  lectures  of  a  professor 
jecture  or  surmise,  as  conceptions  are  of  geometry.  This  side  of  his  nature  is 
almost  always  open  to  various  interpre-  the  result  of  his  erudition,  it  is  not  the 
tations.  Taine's  critical  method  is  then  side  from  which  we  can  fairly  judge  our 
not  a  science,  his  conclusions  are  not  author.  The  real  Taine  must  besought 
proofs,  they  are,  on  the  contrary,  often  in  the  other  direction — in  his  style,  his 
fallacious.  Nevertheless  his  process  has,  pictures,  his  descriptions,  his  narrations, 
as  we  have  already  remarked,  the  ad-  The  merits  which  he  unfolds  here  are 
vantage  of  enhancing  the  reliability  of  his  own,  and  are  not  due  to  study.  The 
criticism  by  continuous  grouping  of  facts  poet  Taine,  the  man  of  flesh  and  blood, 
and  constant  endeavor  to  obtain  cer-  is  far  preferable  to  the  cold  mechanician 
tainty.  Taine.  Stripped  of  the  "method,"  his 
On  the  other  hand,  this  virtue  is  apt  writings  would  be  all  the  more  beautiful; 
to  degenerate  into  a  fault.  The  effort  indeed,  this  method  would  play  bat  a 
to  prove  too  much  frequently  misleads  miserable  part  in  the  hands  of  a  less 
Taine  to  wander  into  false  paths.  He  skilful  and  gifted  writer;  it  is  only 
eagerly  sweeps  along  all  that  serves  bis  Taine's  style  that  holds  it  above  water- 
purposes,  and  thus  not  infrequently  falls  In  this  clear,  trenchant,  vivid,  glowing, 
into  self-contradiction-  It  happens  luxuriant  style  stands  revealed,  as  Zola 
sometimes  that  he  brings  forward  the  says  in  Mes  Haines,  "  the  prodigality 
'same  evidence  to  confirm  one  assertion,  and  love  of  splendor  which  chaiaclerize 
at  another  time  a  quite  opposite  one.  a  line  gentleman."  This  style  is  de- 
By  high-sounding  generalizations  he  liberately  unequal  and  unpolished)  in 
magnifies  phenomena  and  occurrences,  order  to  produce  the  more  powerful  ef- 
which  appear  to  any  one  else  quite  harm-  feet.  We  see  that  nothing  is  undesigned, 
less  or  unimportant,  into  weighty  and  that  the  author  has  his  pen  well  in  hand, 
portentous  records.  He  ascribes  much  It  possesses  all  the  glow  and  inspiration 
too  great  and  wide-reaching  an  influence  of  fancy,  though  fettered  by  a  "  method" 
to  his  three  forces  or  "  surrounding  cir-  which  directly  tends  to  the  suppression 
cumstances."  Howcvermuch,  as  every  of  fancy.  His  highly  finished  diction  al- 
one must  admit,  this  influence  of  race,  ways  accommodates  itself  to  the  subject 
of  sphere,  and  of  the  spirit  of  the  age  under  discussion.  Apart  from  the  too 
may  operate  on  the  life  and  the  activity  frequent  heaping  up  of  epithets  and 
of  the  man,  we  cannot  go  so  far  as  to  metaphors  ^  la  Shakespeare,  Spenser, 
assume  that  it  atone  moulds  individual-  Milton,  and  Bunyan,  we  are  as  much 
ity.  If  so,  how  does  it  happen  that  surprised  by  their  suitability  as  by  the 
brothers  and  sisters  can  be  sounlikeone  ease  with  which  they  flow  from  his  pen. 
another?  Taine  is  too  inductive  by  This  is  attributable  in  great  measure  to 
half-  He  appears  to  set  about  his  read-  the  amount  of  reading,  in  which  he  rivals 
ing  with  all  his  preconceived  theories  Macaulay,  and  the  assimilatory  power  of 
and  foregone  conclusions  mustered  be-  his  memory,  akin  to  that  of  Buckle, 
fore  him,  and  to  note  all  that  seems  to  His  method  is  mechanical,  analytical  ; 
him  to  confirm  them,  while  he  ignores  his  literary  individuality,  on  the  other 
all  that  tells  against  them.  But  this  is  band,  synthetic  in  its  character.  Karl 
the  direct  opposite  of  objectivity,  which  Hillebrand  says  very  gracefully  in  hi» 
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Profiles — "  In  Tame  philosophy  is  only  ure,  that  the  latter  seems  to  exist  only 

the  Trame  in  which  the  .  .  .  alwayslife-  for  the  sake  of  the  frame."     Itisnoex- 

like  pictures  of  times  and  men  are  set,  aggeralion  to  call  Taine  an  artist  in  style- 

It  is  a  pity  that  in  the  artist's  eyes  the  — Nimteetilh  Century, 
frame  is  more  impoitant  than  the  pict- 


THE  DESCENT  OF  PROSERPINE. 

BY    FRANKLIN    LEIFCHILD. 

No  amaranth-buds,  no  balm  I  bear. 
No  philter  for  a  soul  forlorn. 

No  charm  to  scatter  thro'  this  air. 
Then  why  come  round  one  ye  that  mourn  ? 
I  cannot  help  you,  sorrow-worn. 

Look  not  on  me,  nor  call  me  Queen, 
Nor  at  my  feet  a  gift  implore. 

For  I  have  never  worshipped  been  ; 
A  simple  child  ;  the  name  I  bore, 
Persephone  ;  'tis  heard  no  more. 

Oh,  Mother  !  wake  the  golden  air 
To  some  remembrance  of  ihy  child. 

As  thou  in  sunlif^ht  sittest  there. 
Let  me  not  wholly  be  exiled 
But  call  my  name  by  wood  and  wild. 

And  on  the  margin  of  the  sea. 
By  the  sea-pink  and  lavender  ; 

Let  Echo  hear  it  in  her  cave. 
And  tell  it  to  the  winds  that  stir 
The  murmurous  labyrinths  of  fir 

Upon  the  mountain-side  ;  and  thou, 
Ceres,  the  flowers  I  love  dispose 

Into  a  garland  (or  thy  brow. 
Narcissus,  that  his  image  knows. 
Crocus,  and  Enna's  constant  rose, 

Styx.        Great  Strength,  whose  brow  is  o'er  me  bent, 

Is  there  no  plea,  no  word,  no  tone, 

To  wound  thee,  and  to  make  relent  ? 

Now  while  we  linger,  while  I  groan 

Upon  the  verge  of  thy  dread  zone. 

Relent !  return  !  dost  thou  desire 
A  child  of  light  to  look  upon 

In  Hades,  there  to  bring  Heaven's  fire  ? 
See  !  I  am  abject  and  undone  ; 
The  form,  but  not  the  joy,  is  won. 

Oh  !  woods  and  valleys,  streams  and  winds  ! 

He  bears  me  down  to  shades  uncouth. 
That  in  his  homeless  home  he  binds. 

Where  no  relenting  is,  nor  ruth  ; 

Holy,  and  in  my  blameless  youth. 
Niw  SxiBs.— Vol.  XLIV..  No.  3  so 
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The  air  moans  as  in  coming  storm, 

The  flowers  drop  withered  from  my  wreath. 

And  soundless  are  the  words  I  form, 
Upon  my  lips  a  struggling  breath 
Flutters,  I  cross  the  stream  of  death. 

Scatheless  !     O  Sun  in  Heaven  secure  ! 
O  colors  of  the  skies  that  keep 

The  world's  imagination  pure  ! 

O  Woods  and  Floods  !  and  ye  who  leap 
Wild  Winds,  from  headlands  to  the  deep  ! 

Still  I  am  yours  !  for  me  now  pants 
Ceres'  great  heart,  and  on  my  way 

His  winged  foot  light  Hermes  plants, 
Earth  murmurs.  Zephyr  leaves  to  play, 
And  by  a  cypress  knells  the  day. 

Pluto,  my  glory  is  not  shed  .' 

Bethink  thee  thou  art  leading  home 

To  be  a  fellow  with  the  dead. 

Strength  unattained,  and  power  to  come  ! 
But  through  thy  precincts  I  will  toam. 

Till  the  new  light  about  thy  coast 
The  Titans  rouse,  and  feuds  begin. 

And  there  bestirs  a  muttering  host 
To  insurrection,  with  a  din 
Such  as  aforetime  there  has  been. 

And  they  like  me  shall  learn  to  cross 
Thy  fabled  death,  like  me  withstand 

Thy  feigned  dominion.  See,  I  toss 
Hope  like  a  falcon  from  my  hand 
To  fly  about  this  outcast  land. 

Ah  !  stress  of  night !  Here  silence  is 
Like  the  suppiession  of  a  sigh. 

That  labors  to  be  uttered.     'Tis 
A  full-fed  river  lapsing  by. 
And  leeds  that  to  the  wind  reply. 

How  far  it  seems  this  very  morn  ! 

The  sunrise,  and  the  meadow-sheen  ; 
The  springing  lark,  the  budding  thorn  ; 

And  maidens  dancing  on  the  green. 

How  far  !  and  has  it  ever  been  ? 

Mine  eyes  are  filled,  as  the  wave  sings. 
With  gold  dust  from  the  moth  of  sleep. 

And  dazzled  with  the  purple  wings 
Of  dream  ;  and  naiads  round  me. sweep 
With  mermaids  dancing  in  the  deep. 

And  now  I  hear  a  Syren  lip 

Low  chanting  from  a  tufted  cave. 

That  draws  a  crag-encircled  ship 

With  dipping  beak  from  wave  to  wave 
Bewildering — ah  !  Ceres,  save  ! 
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'Twas  Lethe  !     Yet  mjr  spirit  pure 

Repels  its  shadow  and  its  stain  ; 
For  heavenly  memories  endure 

And  brighten — though  the  eaithly  wane  ; 

E'en  now  I  seem  to  be  again 

Nestled  to  Ceres'  bosom  boon. 

Hearing  of  things  beyond  the  ken 
0[  mortals  ;  many  a  solemn  rune  ; 

Forgotten  'mid  the  hauntE  of  men, 

Where  chirp  the  swallow  and  the  wren, 

And  now  remembered  ;  mysteries, 

That  made  my  childish  bosom  yearn, 
Being  Jove's  daughter.     Thine  it  is, 

Pluto,  to  guide  me  while  I  learn 

The  dooms  of  Fate,  and  then  return 

To  my  appointed  seat  abov«. 

Knowing  both  worlds  ;  and  there  repose. 
See  !  the  clouds  brighten  as  we  move. 

All,  Hades,  all  thou  shalt  disclose ; 

My  Deity  within  me  grows. 

Unequalled  knowledge  I  shall  gain, 

Mot  vexed  with  doubt,  nor  dimmed  with  ruth. 

But  passionless,  and  pure,  and  plain  ; 
And  see  august  in  changeless  youth 
Thine  aspect,  Eleusinian  Truth. 

So  guide  me,  King.  I  shall  not  blench 

'Though  housed  with  Night ;  our  nobler  kind 

This  much  of  darkness  cannot  quench. 
But  shows  its  lustre  more  defined, 
And  outline  of  immortal  mind. 

And  though  you  lead  with  downward  hand 

Me  ever  to  your  inmost  zone, 
Where  nameless  powers  in  judgment  stand, 

I  shall  not  tremble,  though  alone. 

For  gods  to  me  are  not  unknown. 

Sorrowful  Acheron  is  this. 

Sighing  upon  its  course  ?  the  air 
Quivers  above  its  wan  abyss 

Like  summer  noon  intense,  for  prayer, 

Anguish  and  wrath  are  mingled  there. 

Down  on  the  cloven  heart  of  earth 

I  look,  where  all  its  miseries  lie  ; 
And  new  regrets  have  hourly  birth, 

So  deeply  felt  they  cannot  die. 

The  ghosts  are  round  me  suddenly  ! 

As  gathering  olive  trees  enclose 

A  traveller  by  the  night  ensnared. 
Who  plods  his  beaten  way,  nor  knows, 

Till  by  the  rising  moon  declared, 

The  wraiths  with  whom  he  long  hath  f^rpd  v7^)Oq[c 
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So  they  surround  ine  and  amaze, 

And  toward  me  reach  with  outstretched  hands. 
And  wistful  eyes  upon  me  f^aze. 

Yes,  yes,  I  come  from  distant  lands, 

Persephone,  who  death  withstands. 

From  me  some  virtue  as  I  pass 

Wanders  as  fragrance  from  a  flower  ; 

I  lift  them  as  a  beam  the  )i;ra3s, 
I  give  them  back  their  little  hour. 
Earth's  joy  and  momentary  power. 

And  some,  whom  hope  revisiteth. 
Feed  on  my  strength,  and,  as  I  speak, 

Bend  from  my  lips  to  catch  the  broath. 
And  steal  the  life  upon  my  cheek. 
And  from  my  heart  a  pang  bespeak 

Of  melting  pity  ;  I  divide 

Their  sorrows,  and  my  soul  gives  room 
To  dark  regret ;  but  at  my  side 

Thou  standest,  and  before  the  doom 

Of  thy  still  eye  they  melt  in  gloom. 

Soft  twilight,  peace,  and  summer  balm  ! 
Ere  falls  the  tear  that  I  might  weep. 

New  spaces  open  wide  and  calm. 
I  change  !  as  when  from  shingle  steep 
The  boat  falls  noiseless  to  the  deep. 

Here  dwell  whom  towered  cities  mourn 

As  lost,  but  Freedom  will  not  lose. 
Heroes,  whose  names  to  victory  borne 

For  lullabies  the  mothers  use. 

For  an  awakening  song,  the  muse. 

How  still  it  is  !  long  intervals 

Closing  behind  me  belt  on  belt ! 
For  nought  to  measure  Time  befalla. 

In  this  Etysian  air  unfelt 

Ages  and  ^eons  seem  to  melt- 
Is  it  the  morning  on  thy  brow, 

Ceres,  or  noon,  or  night  austere  ? 
Are  daffodils  thy  garland  now  ? 

Doth  a  new  harvest  give  thee  cheer  ? 

Or  on  the  dead  fern  drops  the  tear  ? 

Pluto,  are  these  thy  happy  fields  ? 

Where  hours  and  steps  of  life  are  lost  ; 
And  no  event  the  season  yields. 

No  growth,  no  check,  no  purpose  crost. 

No  glimmering  future  to  accost. 

To  me  not  such.     My  fuller  pulse 
On  no  Elysian  dream  is  Fed, 

But  in  its  own  strong  life  exults. 
Lo  !  how  their  airy  footsteps  tread 
The  flower  that  bendeth  not  his  head. 
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Who  keep  from  pain  must  keep  from  power  ; 

Life  is  a  bow  they  cannot  bend  ; 
Ev'd  we  who  claim  a  heavenly  dower 

Must  with  calamity  contend, 
'  And  be  brought  low,  to  reascend. 

What  role  is  here — what  empire  shown  ? 

Against  thee  can  these  shades  rebel 
Arminft  with  visionary  frown  ? 

Revolt  it  boots  not  thee  to  quell, 

Their  sum  of  life  an  asphodel. 

Yield  me,  wouldst  thou  my  spirit  cheer. 
Change,  motion,  let  the  threat  respond 

To  threat  rebellious  ;  let  me  hear 
The  stone  of  Sisyphus  grind,  or  fond 
Titan  or  Giant  rend  a  bond. 

Sudden  the  Night  uncoils  her  hair 
About  us  in  a  blinding  cloud. 

And  no  companionship  we  share 
But  Silence,  of  her  secrets  pioud. 
And  Darkness  moving  in  his  shroud. 

Does  my  heart  fail  me  ?  for  immense 
Tremblings  possess  the  atmosphere. 

'Tis  Tartarus  by  its  stubborn  fence 

Of  towers,  and  storm-clouds  hovering  near, 
'Tis  Tartarus,  by  a  flash  made  clear. 

Here  'mid  the  gleam  and  the  eclipse 
Of  light,  and  agitations  rude. 

That  jar  the  words  upon  my  lips. 
Lie  manacled  the  rebel  brood. 
But  once  sublime,  who  Jove  withstood. 

They  see  where  Tartarus  is  riven. 
And  through  the  cleft  the  mighty  stairs 

Ascending  that  might  reach  to  heaven  ; 
And  each  again  in  fancy  shares 
The  glorious  work,  and  not  despairs. 

For  in  his  brain  high  thoughts  of  rule 
Still  glisten,  schemes  for  gods  to  abet  ; 

Like  stars  reflected  in  a  pool 
Which  a  long  drought  has  shrunk,  and  yet 
Therein  the  spacious  heavens  are  set. 

See,  here  is  one  whose  eyes  dilate  : 
A  Titan,  'nealh  a  crag  he  turns 

Groaning,  and  half  uplifts  its  weight  ; 
As  the  great  soul  our  car  discerns 
A  spot  upon  his  forehead  burns. 

Like  the  last  blood-red  season  stain 
Upon  the  ash  that  fires  the  heath. 

The  rocks  dispart  and  close  again. 
And  in  the  drawing  of  his  breath 
Clench  over  him  their  jagged  teeth.. 
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PIulo,  my  heart  with  thine  concurs 

Id  peace  that  comes  of  power,  for,  lo  ! 
Thy  bosom  has  not  heaved,  nor  stirs 

The  blossom  on  Ihy  youthful  brow, 

PomegTanale-buds  with  luby  glow. 

In  peace  ;  for  as  a  torrent's  strength 

May  in  blind  wrath  its  channel  miss, 
And  far  abroad  its  silvery  length 

Scatter  in  air,  the  sunbeams  kiss 

Its  showers,  so  their  rebellion  is. 

As  we  recede  the  thunder- throes 

Grow  more  and  more  subdued,  and  soon 
Into  a  rhythmic  measure  close, 

And  the  earth  vibrates  into  tune. 

Its  cradle  song  beneath  the  moon. 

Not  as  a  minstrel  when  of  war 

Descanting,  is  the  song  of  Fate  ; 
But  action's  storm,  tumult,  and  jar, 

Rebellions  and  implacable  hate 

Themselves  into  a  song  translate. 

Now  as  mine  eyes  the  distance  probe, 

The  darkness  turns  to  dusky  bloom  ; 
As  shadows  of  a  purple  robe. 

When  you  approach  it,  lose  their  gloom, 

And  with  rich  tints  the  air  illume. 

Softly  the  night  her  gate  unbars  ; 

I  see  a  gentle  radiance, 
Like  that  faint  flame  amid  the  stars 

Where  many  constellations  dance  ; 

And  towers  appear,  and  forms  advance. 

And  now  Ihy  throne  ascends,  as  when 

A  red  streak  of  the  rising  sun 
Ends  the  long  visia  of  a  glen. 

My  life  is  in  the  leaf  ;  I  shun 

No  mystery  till  all  are  won. 

They  hail  me,  gathering  through  the  land. 

They  hail  me  issuing  from  their  cave 
The  Furies,  each  astonished  hand 

Halh  dropt  its  torch  upon  the  wave 

Where  red  Cocytus  fills  his  grave. 

And  flowers  into  my  hands  are  borne  ; 

Lily,  and  lotus  buds  1  find. 
And  poppy,  handmaid  to  the  corn. 

And  amaranth  with  nepenthe  twined. 

Like  love  and  peace,  to  soothe  the  mind. 

And  now  a  choral  hymn  they  raise 

Such  as  enthralled  the  solitude 
When  worshippers  with  holy  lays 

Awoke  the  deep  Dodonian  wood. 

Upon  whose  echoes  Pan  would  brood,      (^f-joolp 
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The  splendor  of  our  heavenly  line. 

Oh,  Ceres,  lames  this  lower  crowd. 
They  bend  before  me  at  a  sign, 

The  humble  love  me,  and  the  proud 

Are  servants,  at  my  aspect  bowed. 

What  doth  it  aid  me  to  repine  ? 

Ohi  mother,  if  I  must  remain. 
Look  down  !     The  empire  is  divine  ! 

I  quell  my  spirit's  former  strain. 

Uplift  me,  Pluto  !  let  mc  reign. 

—CstUemporary  Review. 
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BY    F.    T.    FALGRAVE. 

It   is  with  the  results  of  the  art  of  proached,  as  a  great  master  of  poetical 

Poetry  that  we  have  been  thus  far  con-  analysis  has  said, 

cerned  :  with  the  wort  produced,  rather         ^.^^^^^  ^^^  ^^^^  ,^  ^^^  ^^^^  , 

than  the  rules  by  which  the  workman,  ^ 

consciously  or  not,  was  guided  :  with  the  lest  the  bloom  and  the  odor  of  poetry 

effect  of  his  poem  upon  the  world,  more  should  be  hurt  by  the  hard  touch  of 

than   with  the  peculiar  personal    gifts  definition,  lest  one  should  wander  into 

necessary  for  the  poet :  with  the  song,  egotism  or  fancifulness,  and,  in  the  fine 

in  a.  word,  rather  than  the  singer.  phrase  of  Dante,  "  transmute  thought 

What  was  last  in  actual  fact  has  thus  into  dreaming."!    ^ct,  at  a  lime  when 

been  first  in  criticism.     Hut  my  task  is  art,  as,  all  the  world  over,  it  dies  out  in 

now  to  turn  from  effect  to  cause  :  to  ask  creative  power,  ever  more  and  more  is 

what  are  the  special  means  by  which  the  in  the  mouths  of  men,  it  may  be  of  in- 

poct  reaches  his  results :  to  look  from  terest — I  would  hope,  even  of  use— to 

the  Substance  to  the  Form  of  his  art.  compare   the  differences   and   find  the 

This  inquiry  is  less  external  in  its  nature,  common   principles   between  the   Fine 

more  intricate,  and,   if  I  may  use  the  Arts,   with'  especial   reference  to    that 

word,  more  intimate  ; — hence  more  difS  which   is  my  peculiar  care — mea  cura, 

cult.     Vet,  An/a«r(£i  Ma  «/.  the  brief  In-  Poesis.     And  a  further  inducement  is, 

troduction  to  poetry  which  I  wish  to  that  I  am  not  aware  of  any  modern  at- 

oiifcr  would  be  but  half  completed  with-  tempt  at  this  comparison,  except  in  an 

out  it.     But  so  much  that  is  technical  essay  by  Mr.  J.  A.  Symonds,|  to  which 

and  theoretical  will  force  its  way  into  an  i  am  indebted  for  a  few  suggestions. 
inquiry  of  this  nature,  that  I  ask  pardon        For  our  starling- point  let  us  take  two 

beforehand   should  a   subject,  curious  broad  principles,  which  are  not  likely  to 

and  interesting  in  itself,  prove  obscure  be  contested.     First,  that  the  essential 

or  dull  through  my  insufficient  handling,  aim  of  all  true  art  is  to  clothe  human 

My  wish,  at  least,  is  to  put  the  case  as  thought    and    feeling,   experience    and 

plainly  as  possible,  avoiding  in  particu-  aspiration,  in  such  permanent  forms  of 

lar    those    rhetorical    decorations  into  beauty  as  may  touch  and  elevate  the  be 

which  the  fine  arts  are  too  apt  to  tempt  holder's  soul  with  responsive  emotion 

us,  to  the  damage  of  judgment  and  the  and  pleasure  ;  secondly,  that  the  excel- 

loss  of  pleasure.     For  rhetoric  is  always  lence  of  each  art  lies  in  its  individuality, 

near  to  partisanship,  and  dazzles  in  place  in  its  truth  to  its  own  conditions,  in  its 

of  lighting.  strict  obedience  to  its  natural  limits,  its 

Such  a  subject  as  this  Cannot  be  ap-  perfect  freedom  within  them. 

"  A  second  Introductory  Lecture,  by  F.  T,  *  Wordsworth  ;  Prelude,  xiv. 

Palgrave,  Proressor  of  Poetry  in  the  Univer-  I  Pui^iorio,  c.  xviil.  14S- 

Biiy  of  Oxford.  t  Uali""  Byniays,  1883. 
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structures  of  Venice— llie  figured-peo- 
pled front  of  Rheims  or  Wells— nay,' 
every  pinnacle  and  parapet  in  the  days 
of  living  architecture,  all,  as  a  rule, 
serve  to  accentuate  straightforwardly 
the  functions  of  the  building.  And 
rightly  so  :  for  the  eye  is  soon  satisfied 
with  seeing  ;  any  decoration  beyond 
that  which  is  really  needed,  any  orna- 
ment which  does  not  justify  its  exist- 
ence, vexes  us  with  satiety,  rouses  a  sense 
of  the  intrusive,  and  weakens  the  very 
effect  on  the  spectator's  soul  at  which 
the  designer  aimed. 

Here  we  meet  with  another  law,  one 
of  the  few — the  very  few,  I  am  disposed 
to  say — really  common  to  all  the  Fine 
Arts,  but  in  none  more  stringent  than  in 
architecture,  what  may  be  termed  the 
law  of  Climax.  It  is  generally  agreed 
that  every  true  work  of  art  must  form  a 
whole,  must  lead  us  to  a  definite  and 
perceptible  end,  should,  in  a  word,  have 
unity.  In  Architecture,  this  law  is  often 
neglected.  We  find  buildings,  public 
and  private  (as,  it  must  be  confessed, 
we  find  poems),  so  lavishly  clothed  with 
decoration  that  eye  and  mind  are  op- 
pressed only  by  a  general  sense  of  per- 
plexing profusion.  All  ornament  is  little 
more  satisfactory,  little  more  effective, 
whether  in  poem,  picture,  or  building, 
than  no  ornament.  Here  the  law  of 
climax  has  its  place.  Decoration  should 
always  be  so  managed  as  to  carry  us  up 
to  moments  of  intenser  interest.  These 
may  be  more  or  fewer,  in  proportion  to 
the  scale  of  the  work.  But  such  mo- 
ments, in  turn,  must  lead,  with  always 
increasing  delight  and  wonder,  to  the 
last  climax  of  significance  and  beauty. 
The  end,  in  the  old  phrase,  should  crown 
the  work.  ' 

But  each  Fine  Art  works  with  closely 
limited  materials,  sparing  us,  we  should 
remember  always,  whether  as  artists  or 
as  beholders  and  judges,  "narrower 
margin  than  we  deem.  '*  These  con- 
ditions, if  I  may  use  words  not  too  lofty 
or  serious  for  the  matter,  are,  in  fact, 
part  of  the  ever-surrounding  chains  and 
mountain-walls  of  Necessity,  in  the  bat- 
tle between  which  and  man's  Free  Will 
all  human  lif^  is  involved  ;  and,  with  it, 
all  fine  art,  which  is  always  and  every- 
where a  mirror  hdd  up  to  life.     Archi- 

•  M.  Arnold  ;  Stnrut  V. 
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Architecture  is  the  bridge  between  the 
practically  useful  and  the  visibly  beau- 
tiful,* between  the  prose  and  the  poetry 
of  human  activity.  Building  becomes 
art  so  soon  as  the  builder's  mind  en- 
deavors to  move  ourminds  by  something 
beyond  utility.  We  may  note  in  Archi- 
tecture three  ascending  stages  of  art. 
Mere  mass  in  a  building  is  the  first  and 
easiest  form  of  expressiveness.  Beauty 
fett  in  the  proportions  of  the  mass,  even 
without  decoration,  follows,  until  Archi- 
tecture reaches  its  highest  and  noblest 
point  as  a  fine  art,  when  massiveness, 
moulded  into  general  beauty  of  form,  is 
united  with  the  grace  and  life  of  appro- 
priate ornament.  Here  the  same  laws 
govern  Poetry  and  Architecture.  True 
proportion  in  a  building  answers  to  the 
general  scheme  or  plot  of  a  poem  (as 
exemplified  especially  in  narrative  or 
dramatic  works),  and,  further,  to  the 
sense  of  unity  which  all  good  art  con- 
veys ;  whilst  the  ornamental  details  in 
each  should  always  be  felt  by  eye  and 
mind  to  bud  and  fiowcr  out,  as  if  by 
necessity,  from  the  main  object  of  the 
design.  They  should  be  like  the  trees 
in  a  native  forest  described  by  an  old 
poet,  "  born  of  their  own  impulse,  not 
planted.*'!  Let  mc  dwell  on  this  for  a 
moment. 

Architecture,  at  the  first  glance,  pre- 
sents to  the  eye  utility  transforming  itself 
into  beauty.  Hence  every  beautiful 
element  thus  interfused  should  not  only 
be  appropriate  to  the  purpose  of  the 
building,  but  should  express  and  em- 
phasize it.  The  obvious  difficulty  of 
this  union  between  use  and  ornament 
adds,  also,  the  further  pleasure  which 
arises  always  when  we  are  conscious  of 
obstacles  vanquished  by  patient  skill  or 
imaginative  invention.  In  the  finest 
buildings  we  find  nothing  merely  deco- 
rative ;  the  onesided  demand,  "  Art  for 
Art's  sake,"  here,  at  least,  can  have  no 
place.  The  mysterious  creatures  which 
guarded  the  palace-gates  of  Nineveh — 
the  severe  power  of  the  Doric  column  in 
the  Parthenon— the  lovely  capitals  and 
wreaths    which    we   see    in    the   earlier 

*  The  sense  of  moral  beauty  which  is  roused 
when  we  see  works  o(  eminent  usefulness,  un- 
less it  be  translated  by  art  into  nord  or  form, 
belongs  to  another  sphere  o[  ihoughi. 

f  Ingenio  arbusia  ubj  naia  sunt,  non  obsila. 
— Naevius,  Lycurgus, 
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lecture,  as  the  one  fine  art  directly  sub-  The  universal  instinct  for  repose. 

serving  utilily,  has  special  limits  of  its  The  longing  for  confinned  tranquillity, 

"_,        "   ,             J      1  .1          ■      -.  Inward  and  outward ;' 
own.     The  employer,  doubtless,  invites 

art  when,  in  the  phrase  of  Tacitus,  "  he  to  "  that  peace  which  is  at  the  centre  of 
wishes  not  only  for  a  shelter  from  rain  all  agitation."  This  is  the  feeling  ex- 
and  wind,  but  also  for  an  object  which  pressed  by  those  famous  lines  in  Con- 
should  please  his  eye,"  "  Non  tantum  greve'a  Mourning  Bridi,  describing  the 
eo  vult  tecto  tegi  quod  imbrem  ac  ventum  interior  of  some  Gothic  cathedral,  which 
arccat,  sed  etiam  quod  visum  et  oculos  Johnson  said  that  he  placed  above  any 
dekciet."  The  builder  becomes  artist  single  passage  of  Shakespeare  ; — finding 
when  into  the  language  of  aich  and  wall,  in  them,  doubtless,  a  tone  in  harmony 
roof  and  spire,  he  "  translates  emotion  ;  with  the  pensive  loftiness  of  his  own 
vague,  perhaps,  but  deep,  mute  but  un-  mind. 

mistalcable.  When  we  say  that  a  build-  The  sense  of  aspiration  and  sublimity 
ing  is  sublime  or  graceful,  we  mean  that  thus  called  forth  is  vague  and  general, 
sublimity  or  grace  is  inherent  in  it.  "*  compared  with  the  mon;  definite  thought 
But  it  is  the  practical  purpose  of  the  or  emotion  which  we  may  owe  to  pictures 
building,  imposed  from  without  upon  its  or  to  poetry  ;  the  moral  impressed  upon 
designer,  which,  in  general,  must  govern  us  more  remote.  It  is  a  son  of  counter- 
also  the  spiritual  or  poetical  impression  part  to  the  delightful  sense  of  unrealized 
it  conveys.  The  architect  is  not,  like  desire,  of  the  longing  that  cannot  be  put 
poet  or  painter  in  modern  days,  free  to  into  words,  which  is,  perhaps,  the  pecul- 
choose  his  subject.  Palace  and  cottage,  iar  privilege  of  music,  Tiie  German 
town-house,  or  country-house,  castle  critic,  Schlegel,  aut  quis  fuit  alter,  who 
and  church,  railway  station  and  inn,  each  spoke  of  a  Gothic  Cathedral  as  "  frozen 
embodies  one  great  phase  of  human  ex-  music,"  may  have  had  in  his  mind  ihis 
istence,  with  all  its  arrav  of  thought  and  sublime  vagueness.  But,  if  architecture 
feeling  and  activity  ;  for  the  prose  of  life  thus  falls  short  of  her  sister  fine  arts,  in 
is  always  inextricably  intertwined  with  clearness  and  variety  of  pleasurable 
its  poetry.  This  it  Is  the  artist's  busi-  effect,  she  finds  a  charm  which  they  are 
ness  to  put  into  visible  form.  And  all  but  without,  in  the  permanence  due 
this  practical  aim,  while  determining  his  to  her  purpose  and  her  materials.  The 
materials,  determines  also,  in  a  great  charm  1  speak  of,  in  its  best  recognized 
degree,  the  character  of  the  emotion  form,  lies  in  that  union  of  the  work  of 
which  the  architect  is  able  to  excite,  time  with  the  work  of  beauty,  which 
Mass.  solidity,  permanence  ;  these  are  every  one  of  ordinary  taste  and  cduca- 
the  first  ideas  which  his  materials  carry  tion  knows  as  Picturesqueness.  This  is 
with  ihem.  If  he  can  render  these  ideas  probably  the  most  common  source  of  the 
only  with  visible  appropriateness  and  in  pleasure  which  architecture  gives  ;  it  is 
satisfying  proportion,  the  plainest  work  this  which,  in  the  popular  mind,  most 
will  be  a  work  of  ait.  Hence  the  mas-  connects  it  with  art.  But  architecture 
terpieces  of  architecture  will  generally  brings  often  a  further  charm,  also 
be  found  expressive,  and  not  so  much  of  specially  inherent  in  this  fine  art  ;  which, 
beauty  pure  and  simple,  as  of  elevation  to  those  who  can  feel  it,  is  deeper  far 
of  soul  and  sublimity,  upon  which  last  than  picturesqueness ;  what  I  should 
quality  I  can  here  only  pause  to  remark  call  the  magic  of  antiquity,  the  actual 
that  the  Sublime,  although  often  con-  and  tangible  presence  of  the  past.  Statue 
trasted  with  the  Beautiful,  seems  to  me  or  picture  may  also  be  ancient  ;  yet 
rather  to  be  one  form  or  mode  of  beauty,  their  age  is  apt  to  impress  us  rather  as  a 
But  the  limit  thus  straitly  fixed  by  the  sourceof  regret  for  the  inevitable  wrongs 
physical  conditions,  as  ever  is  the  case,  wrought  by  Time,  than  as  a  direct 
adds  to  the  vital  force  of  the  art,  "  turn-  source  of  pleasurable  interest.  Between 
ing  its  necessity  to  glorious  gain."  The  us  and  the  poet  the  distance  is  wider 
permanent  sublimity  of  a  noble  building  still.  Sophocles  or  Danteor  Miltonare 
appeals  to  one  of  the  deepest  cravings  of  not  face  to  face  with  Ihe  modern  reader 
the  heart —  in  their  works.     It  is  through  words, 

*  J.  A.  Symondi ;  Italian  Byways,  t*  Excursion;  Boole  iii. 
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the  full  meaning  of  which  no  student  can  judgment  to  give  every   style  its   due 

fully  hope  to  penetrate,  that  they  reach  place  in  art.     One  cathedral  shall  thus 

us — through  words  which,  even  if  our  bring  before  us  that  long  evolution  of 

own  language,  are  but  the  symbols  of  human  intelligence  and  invention  which 

the  poet's  thought,  not  the  thought  itself,  passes  successively  through  Renaissance. 

But  the  building  which  entrances  us  by  Gothic,   Romanesque,   Roman,  Greek  ; 

its   grace   or   grandeur  is  not  only  the  arrested  only  before  Assyria  and  Egypt, 

authentic  creation  of  an  artist  long  since  like  Geology  when  classifjiing  the  steps 

passed  from  earth  ;  it  must  be  also  the  in  organic  life  by  the  failure  of  our  evi- 

jiviug  handiwork  of  a  whole  crowd  of  dence. 

others,  those  who  set  up  and  carved  it  Thus,  from  any  single  work  of  art 

—artists  too,  in  their  degree,  all  in  some  avenues,  as  some  one  has  said,  go  forth 

strange  but  real  way  surviving  in  theii  to  the  Infinite.     The  building  which  to 

own  creation.  the  uneducated  eye  is  but  a  voiceless  if 

This  thought,  if  we  consider  it  rightly,  impressive  mass,  to  the  informed  taste 

is  deeply  pathetic.     As,  when  looking  on  will  be  a  short  history  of  art,  a  chronicle 

some  mountain-top  or  valley  such  as  the  of  human  progress.     And  it  would  be 

poet  describes, —  idle  to  say  that  the  pleasure  which  we 
may  hence  receive  will  be  twenty-fold 
deeper,  higher,  and  more  permanent  than 

moil  men,  in, heir  ■m.Ein.ti.emommtt,  ">."  °'  tl>e  uninslrncied  passer-by  :  it 

feel  .iil,  Woris»orth  .onie»h..  of  the  l'^'^^  something  out  of  all  eompaiison 

presence  of- "Architecture  thus  "  connects  ilself  in- 

dissolubly  with  the  life,  the  character, 
the  moral  being  of  a  nation  and  an 
similarly  the  spectator,  if  he  has  rendered  epoch.' '  The  very  fact  that  it  subserves 
himself  worthy  of  the  spectacle  by  a  utility  compels  it,  as  it  were,  to  follow 
reasonable  amount  of  knowledge,  in  and  to  represent  more  closely  than  the 
dome  or  spire,  arch  or  buttress,  stable  other  fine  arts  the  spirit  of  its  age  :  his- 
and  motionless  as  the  mountain,  sees  tory  here  carves  itself  before  us  in 
the  souls  of  men,  their  thoughts  and  broader  lines,  and  covers  more  of  human 
emotions  and  fancies,  as  it  were  making  life  in  every  rank  and  condition  than 
silent  appeal  to  his  sympathy  from  their  even  painting  or  poetry, 
prisons  of  stone,  praying  to  be  under-  i  wish  that  space  allowed  me  to  vivify 
Stood,  and  felt  with  as  men  by  man,  and  these  perhaps  too  general  reflections  by 
gently  handled,  and  spared  from  need-  the  example  of  some  one  famous  build- 
less  injury.  And  such  a  spectator  hears  jng  ;  by  such  an  imaginary  walk,  for  in- 
not  only  thus  the  sweet,  melancholy  stance,  as  Addison  led  the  men  of  his 
music  of  the  long-vanished  days.  What  time  through  the  Abbeyof  Westminster, 
to  the  uneducated  or  prejudiced  eye  is  a  or,  in  our  own  time,  some  of  those  pres- 
bare  skeleton,  to  him  is  aliving  organism  ent  may  have  enjoyed  with  our  accom- 
of  the  past.  He  will  be  aware  how  the  plished  and  lamented  Stanley.  But  my 
style  of  the  building  before  him  was  subject  recalls  me  ■  I  must  linger  no 
evolved  from  those  that  preceded  it  by  more  on  this  favorite  art,  lest,  as  Virgil 
laws,  imperative  almost  as  the  laws  of  feared,  I  should  fatigue  my  hearers,— 
Nature,  under  the  combined  pressure  of  - 

the  material  wants,  the  moral  tone,  the  Singula  dum  capli  circumvectamur  amore. 

imagination  and  art  of  its  own  age  :  how  Sculpture  and  painting,  formative  arts 

that  style,  in  turn,  gave  way  to  another  which  represent  to  us  human  life,  land- 

which  more  accurately  embodied   and  scape,  and  all  other  appearances  of  Nat- 

petrilied  the  needs  and  wishes  of  a  later  ufc,    bring  us  nearer  Poetry.       Their 

period.     He  will  hence  learn  patience  sphere  is  much  wider,  their  apt>eal  more 

with  each,  and  be  able  to  take  an  open-  direct  and  special,  than  that  of  Archt- 

mmded  enjoyment  in  its  beauty,  even  tecture.     In  place  of  the  general  sense 

while  maintaining  the  rights  of  a  just  of  grace  or  sublimity,  they  present,  not 

indeed  imitations  of  Nature,  as  is  some- 

*  Keats ;  Hyperitm,  Book  ii.  times  said,  but  her  forms  as  seen  through 
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the  f;l3ss  of  the  artist's  own  soul  ;  in<  of  the  law  af  climax.  Hence  ingenuities 

dividualized    b^   its   varying   tints   and  of  carving  which  attempt  an  absolute  ii- 

degrees  of  Iranslucency,  combined   in  lusion  of  the  sight,  the  veils  that  look  as 

new  shapes  and  new  meanings  by  fancy  if  we  could  lift  them,  the  fruit  we  miKht 

and  imagination.    But  upon  these  points  pluck,  are  but  caricatures  of  the  true 

we  need  not  dwell  :  Oxford  has  heard  art.     The  sculptor,  that  he  may  render 

much  eloquent  teaching  upon  them.     I  human    form   and    human  thought  and 

pass  on  to  mr  own  immediate  subject,  feeling  through  it,  with  the  highest  per- 

the  special  character  of  the  formative  fection,  is  compelled  to  render  abstiactly 

arts  in  comparison  with  poetry.  or  conventionally  every  minor,  less  im- 

Every  Fine  Art,  let  me  repeat,  may  portant    feature   in  his  work.     It  is  to 

be  said  to  conquer  its  specific  character  Nature  that  he  returns,  through  devia- 

by  the  artist's  incessant  battle  with  its  tions  from  Nature, 
physical  conditions  ;  he  becomes  master        This  law  of  abstraction  in  sculpture, 

of  his  craft  by  turning  his  own  limita-  I  note  in  passing,  seems  to  find  its  coun- 

tions  into  victory.     Sculpture  connects  terpart  in  what  Keblc  and  other  authorf- 

itself  here  with  architecture,  using  stone  lies  have  spoken  of  as  the  law  of  reserve 

or  metal,   and  expressing  thoughts    in  in  poetry.     All  fine  verse  suggests  while 

solid,  tangible  form  ;  it  also  is  thenatu-  it  reveals  :  the  poet  leaves  much  K^ner- 

ral  exponent  of  repose,   of  dignity,  of  alized  or  incomplete  that  be  may  give 

permanent  beauty.     The  subjects  in  a  us  the  sense  of  completeness  :  his  reti- 

high  degree  suited  for  sculpture — those  cences  enable  him  to  speak  more  forci- 

in   which   the    special   limits  are    best  bly. 

tenable — are  hence  comparatively  (ew.        Sculpture    being    thus   narrowly   re- 

They  must  be,  first,  expressible  by  pure  stricted,  at  once  in  her  methods  and  her 

form,  without  the  interpretative  aid  of  subjects,   has   to   rely  mote  than   any 

color,  and    with    little    aid    from  back-  other  art  on  that  common  basis  of  them 

Kround   or   accessories.      Hence,    more  all — absolute  beauty.     Even  when-creat- 

than   any  other  art,   they  require  the  tng  forms  of  grandeur  and  sublimity, 

spectator  to  bring  knowledge  of  the  sub-  she  can  hardly,  like  painting  or  poetry, 

ject  treated  with  him.     Sculpture  rarely  place  us  in  presence  of  the  simply  feai- 

explains  itself,  as  painting  often  does,  ful    or   the    unalloyedly  grotesque  :  no 

and  poetry  should  always.     Landscape  form  distinctly  not   beautiful  being,    I 

is  wholly  denied  to  her.     Living  forms,  think,  ever  admitted  in  sculpture  of  high 

pre-eminently  human  forms,  are  almost  class,  at  least  without  great  peril.     And 

her  whole  province.  if,    going    beyond    the    familiar    word 

This,  truly,  is  hut  a  small  field  com-  "  beauty,"  we  ask  which  of  the  elements 
pared  with  the  world  of  thought  and  composing  it  (so  far  as  they  are  defin- 
feeling,  of  tale  and  landscape,  free  to  able)  do  really  move  and  charm  us  most, 
poetry.  Yet  from  this  limitation  springs  our  answer,  it  seems  to  me,  must  be 
the  peculiar  power  of  Sculpture.  What  these  two — intensity  and  tenderness. 
she  offers  are  the  great  elementary  pas-  All  the  highest  work,  if  I  do  not  dog- 
sioos  common  to  mankind  through  all  matize  too  much  in  saying  it,  in  all  the 
the  ages  ;  the  actions  which  are  most  fine  arts,  has  this  note  of  peifection- 
videly  known  ;  the  features  which.  It  is  a  truth  which  I  greatly  wish  to  im- 
through  their  inltinsic  beauty  or  the  press  upon  you  :  it  is,  at  least,  the 
lives  of  their  wearers,  have  a  world-wide  underlying  thought  in  all  I  have  to  offer, 
significance.  The  proper  appeal  of  Now  sculpture,  as  the  most  concen- 
Sculpture  is  to  those  thoughts  and  feel-  trated  of  the  fine  arts,  presents  this  mode 
ings  which  are  highest  or  deepest  in  us  ;  of  the  beautiful  in  the  highest  degree, 
to  those  which  seem  by  nature  to  have  From  her  natural  conditions  she  can,  as 
most  of  immortality  in  them.  These  it  were,  give  but  one  stroke.  But  it  is 
the  artist  must  render  through  colorless  decisive.  And  this  intensity  and  ten- 
human  form.  This  brings  before  us  an-  derness  of  beauty  is  not,  as  with  paint> 
other  general  law  of  fine  art — that  the  ing,  to  be  sought  mainly  in  the  human 
most  important  feature  in  every  work  features  ;  it  must  be  fell  living  through 
must  be  the  most  perfectly  realized  and  the  whole  figure,  infused  in  every  limb, 
rendered.     We  have  here  another  form  inherent  in  every  fold  of  drapery.     To 
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name  these  conditions  isenoughtomake  the  nearer  approach  made  by  PaiDting 

us  feel,  in  some  small  degree,  the  amaz-  toward  poetry.     The  sculptor  gives  his 

ing  difficulty  of  the  art ;  enough  to  ex-  thoughts  to  us  in  actual  form.     Color  is 

plain  why  true  success  in  it  is  so  rare,  the  only  natural  element  which  he  re- 

But  hence,  also,  the  strange,  deep,  mys-  quires   the  spectator  to   supply.     The 

terious  pleasure  which  first-rate  sculpt-  painter  requires  us,  by  a  farther  effort 

ure    gives.     Hence,  again,  in  combina-  of  imagination,  to  lake  a  flat  surface  for 

tiun   with   its  material,  the  permanence  solidity  and  distance,  showing  us  his  im- 

of  its  appeal  to  civilized  man.     Sculpt-  pressionof  Nature  in  that  magical  mirror 

ure  shares  with   architecture  this  pre-  of  the  mind,  without  which  he  himself 

rogative  of  duration.     It  is  through  a  could  not  have  received  the  impression 

frail  and  impalpable  film  that  we  know  which  he  transfers  lo  us.     Painting  here 

Titian  or  Raphael-     It  is  only  through  approaches  Poetry,  tne  fine  art  which 

serious  toil   that   Che  symbols  through  has  most  of  the  symbolical,  least  of  the 

which  the  poetry  of  Hellas  or  Rome  is  sensuous,  in  its  material.     The  painter 

preserved    become    living    words    and  also,  although  his  canvas  can  only  ex- 

thoughls  to  the  modern  reader.   But  the  htbit    forma   co-existent    in   space,    not 

gods  of  the  Acropolis  and  of  Olympia  progressive  in  time,   like    those   which 

are    before    us,    as    they    were   before  pass  before  us  in  poetry,  can  indicate 

Sophocles  or  Theocritus,  combined    movement    more    than    the 

I  might  go  on  till  all  but  1  were  weary  sculptor  ;  can  imply  the  immediate  be- 
upon  this  magical  art,  so  cold  to  the  fore  and  after  of  the  one  moment  which 
careless  spectator,  so  informed,  I  might  he  has  chosen.  He  can  exhibit  more 
almost  say  so  white-hot,  with  inward  of  a  connected  story,  more  subtle  and 
passion  to  the  soul  of  the  true  student,  complicated  feeling  than  sculpture,  and 
But  we  must  return  to  the  relations  be-  can  connect  his  work  into  a  whole 
tween  sculpture  and  poetry.  Close  through  landscape,  through  multitude  of 
analogies  are  not  here  to  be  looked  for.  detail,  through  color.  Painting,  hence, 
But  where  poetry  gives  the  sense  of  sub-  has  a  wider  range  of  character  than 
limity  in  human  character,  of  that  rare  sculpture,  and  depends  less  upon  abso- 
pathos  which  is  roused,  not  by  pathetic  lute  beauty.  In  all  these  points  pictures 
words,  but  by  the  simple  setting  forth  come  near  to  poems.  Color  in  pacticu- 
of  a  pathetic  situation,  where  details  are  lar,  which,  I  think,  answers  in  some  re- 
suppressed  in  favor  of  human  interest  ;  spects  to  metre,  allows  the  painter  to 
where,  inline,  beauty  is  mainly  presented  give  his  work  at  the  first  glance  a  gen - 
through  tenderness  and  intensity — there  eral  tone  of  feeling,  putting  us  in  the 
we  may  recognize  the  statuesque  eie-  right  mood  to  understand  and  enjoy  the 
menis  in  poetry.  Homer  was  long  since  scene  which  he  offers  for  our  study, 
known  as  the  Master  ot  Phidias.  In  Hence  a  likeness,  true  though  shadowy, 
their  style,  -^schylus  and  Sophocles  may  be  traced  between  the  main  currents 
have  the  sculptural  quality  ;  Pindar  (to  of  painting  and  poetry.  Words  such  as 
me)  far  less  constantly.  Petrarch  occa-  epic,  dramatic,  idyllic,  and  even  lyrical 
sionally,  Dante  and  Milton  oftener,  show  (as,  for  example,  in  the  case  of  Cor- 
it.  Modern  verse,  however,  is  not  rich  reggio)  are  applicable  to  individual  pict- 
in  this  quality.  Even  Keats,  of  all  our  ures,  and  to  certain  schools  of  art. 
poets  since  Milton  the  most  richly  en-  The  natural  limit  which  conlincs  paint- 
dowed  with  plastic  genius,  failed,  and  ing  to  presenting  one  moment,  one  as- 
with  his  exquisiie  modesty  confessed  pect  only,  in  completeness,  gives  this 
his  failure,  in  Hyperion.  In  point  of  art,  even  more  than  sculpture,  a  great 
Form,  the  impersonal,  or  national  ode,  advantage,  of  which  every  poet  must  be 
is  nearest  to  a  work  of  sculpture.  Dry-  conscious.  The  painter  exhibits  at  one 
den  (in  a  coarse.  Renaissance  style),  glance  to  the  mind  the  beauty  of  face  or 
Manzoni,  Schiller,  Wordsworth,  here  figure  or  landscape  which  the  poet  can 
may  supply  examples.  But  in  this  re-  only  exhibit  in  succession  by  separate 
gion  also,  as  in  sculpture  itself,  success  touches.  And,  however  skilfully  he  may 
is  of  the  rarest.  select  and  arrange  his  words,  he  cannot 

The  material  and  technical  differences  help  knowing  that  no  reader  will  ever 

between  painting  and  sculpture  reveal  be  able  to  recombine  them  in  the  whole 
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which  was  before  his  own  inner  vision,  penetrate  the  consciousness  by  any  finer 

But    I    must   not   allow    myself    to    be  or  closer  channel  than  the  wave  of  light. 

tempted  here  into  discussing  that  very  The   true  reason   why  music  has  ihis 

curious  subject,  the  limits  of  Descriptive  magical  and  enthralling  power,  why  it 

Poetry,  seems  to  steep  us  in  the  essence  of  poetry. 

Painting  is  nearest  among  the  arts  to  lies  more  deep  ;  it  must  be  sought  in  a 
poetry  in  the  range,  variety,  and  definite-  region  where  words,  I  fear,  cannot  enter 
ness  of  its  subjects  ;  it  is  also  the  art,  if  without  peril  to  the  speaker.  Analyze 
we  include  light- an d-shadc  dcsignioe*  and  define  how  we  may,  no  one  has  ever 
which  lends  to  poetry  the  dubious  aid  caught  and  imprisoned  in  words  the  vol- 
of  illustration.  Why,  then,  is  it  natural  atile  vital  element  which  makes  poetry 
to  take  Music  for  our  final  comparison  ?  poetry.  Could  we  define  it,  it  would  be 
In  her  appeal  to  us  music  calls  forth  that  magical  thing  which  we  call  poetry 
emotion  even  more  general  and  indefinite  no  longer  ;  the  spell  would  be  broken  by 
than  architecture,  with  less  representa-  the  word  ; — the  fairy  gift  would  fly.  The 
tion  of  nature,  less  power  to  supply  or  poet  himself  cannot  seize  this  essence, 
to  arouse  thought.  The  forms  through  "  I  feel  it  only  ' ' — seniia  fantum— is  his 
which  music  speaks  to  the  ear  not  only  last  utterance.  He  is,  at  most,  dimly 
present  none  of  those  natural  appear-  conscious  of  a  spirit  moving  in  him,  he 
ances  which  sculpture  and  painting  and  knows  not  how.  And  we,  the  readers, 
poetry  imitate  or  suggest,  but  have  scarce  may  define  and  describe  the  outward, 
any  real  prototypes  in  the  very  sounds  formal  circumstances  of  poetry  ;  may 
of  Nature.  The  orchestra  is  as  little  in-  reckon  and  weigh  the  part  which  imagi- 
debted  to  the  nightingale  as  the  cathedral  nation  and  fancy,  pathos  and  sublimity, 
aisle  to  the  forest  avenue.  The  most  heart  and  head,  contribute  to  a  poem  ; 
limited  of  the  fine  arts,  by  ber  technical  but  this  inner  soul,  this  inspiration,  re- 
conditions, the  most  conventional  in  mains  always  indefinable.  Intensity  with 
material  and  method,  what  right  has  Tenderness  is  only  the  phrase  in  which 
Music  to  a  place  next  to  Poetry — of  all  I  have  tried  to  find  an  imperfect  expres- 
arts  the  freest,  the  most  varied  in  range  sion  of  it. 

of    subject,  the    most    intellectual — in  Now  it  is,  1  think,  precisely  this  mys- 

8hort,  the  highest?    I  may  reply  in  a  terio us  element,  this  soul  of  soul,  which 

single  word,  which  I  hope  will  not  be  music  offers  to  the  sensitive  nature.  The 

considered  too  rhetorical ;  Music  speaks,  spirit  of  poetry  which  we  hear  in  music 

Further  answer  is  scarcely  needed  :  iraufd  is  even  less  embodied  than  that  "  half- 

finita  esl.  graspable  Delight"   in   the   air  above 

As,  however,  I  have  tried  in  case  of  him,  which  Keats  describes  his  Endy- 

the  other  fine  arts,  let  us  attempt  to  com-  mion  as  conscious  of  when  he  first  meets 

pare  with  poetry  this  evanescent  and  im-  his  unknown  goddess  in  the  enchanted 

palpable  spirit  of  music,  which  here  I  forest.     Its    invisibility    is  part  of  the 

shall,  so   far   as   possible,   think   of   as  magic  and  the  cntrancement ;  invisibility 

separated  from  the  words  of  a  song  or  to  the  senses  answering  to  the  vagueness 

the  action  of  an  opera — absolute  music,  with  which  music  appeals  to  the  soul, 

according  to  the  modern  phrase.     We  It  is  the  triumph  of  a  poem  to  offer  us 

have  granted  that  it  is  nearest  to  poetry  definite   images,   distinct  pictures ;    of 

in  its  essence  and  in  its  effect  on  the  music  to  dispense  with  them,  and  pass 

hearer.     But  the  reason  often  given  for  beyond  to  the  inmost  animating  spirit 

this,  that  music  acts  more  immediately  which  renders  picture  and  imagery  poet- 

and  closely  upon  the  nerves  than  the  ical.     If  any  attempt  at  definition  be 

arts  which  we  have  examined— and  has,  not  too  hazardous,  might  we  not,  hence, 

hence,  a  more  absolutely  spiritual  influ-  define  music  simply  as  poetry  without 

ence  over  us — cannot,  I  think,  be  sus-  words  ? 

tained.     Hearing  is  known  now  to  be  a  But  hence,  also,  this  Fine  Art  differs 

nervous  function  in  no  essential  respect  essentially   from   the  rest ;   they  move 

different  from   that   of  Sight,   through  us  actively,  they  call  forth  our  latent 

which  architecture,  sculpture,  painting,  thoughts  and  feelings,  they  interpret  our 

move  our  souls.  The  wave  of  sound  has  higher     nature    to    ourselves.       Music 

not,  hitherto  at  least,  been  shown  to  (speaking  always  now  of  music  abso- 
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lule),  in  place  of  leading,  follows  the  cam  omnium  plane  artium  prexime  ad 
moods  of  the  mind,  clothes  them  with  Petsin  accedert*  "Why  say  more?  It 
poetry,  soothes  or  exalts  them  accord-  is  the  common  sentiment  of  mankind, 
antly  with  the  temper  of  the  moment,  that  of  alt  the  arts  music  clearly  comes 
The  melody  which  brings  tears  to  one  nearest  to  poetry." 
hearer  shall  give  another  consolation,  Much  of  interest  has  perforce  been 
beyond  the  reach  of  philosophy  or  passed  over  in  this  comparison  of  the 
poetry.  A  slight  change  in  expression,  arts.  But  if,  step  by  step,  I  have  made 
even  in  time,  will  turn  into  a  song  of  the  meaning  clear,  the  special  province 
despair  the  symphony  of  triumph.  This  of  each  art,  the  special  powers  of  each 
adaptive,  living  quality,  this  immediate-  to  please  and  to  move  us.  will  also  have 
ness  of  music,  if  I  may  use  the  word,  defined  the  area  left  for  poetry,  while 
seems  to  arise  from  the  material  condi-  showini;  us,  at  the  same  time,  what 
tions  of  the  art  which  here,  as  ever,  poetry  cannot  do.  We  have  seen  that 
secretly  confine  and  govern  it.  Seem-  the  spell  of  every  art  over  our  souls  is 
ingly  the  most  natural,  music  is,  in  fact,  always  limited  by  its  material  conditions, 
the  most  artificial  of  the  arts,  the  most  and  by  the  technical  rules  which  they 
conventional.  Our  scale,  our  melody,  necessitate.  Through  its  conformity  to 
our  harmony,  are  meaningless  if  not  dis-  these  conditions,  fine  art  gives  pleasure  ; 
cordant  to  the  majority  of  human  ears,  it  rules,  because  it  obeys.  What,  then, 
Even  among  the  races  which  employ  are  the  materials,  the  limits,  and  the 
them,  they  have  proved  arbitrary  and  laws  of  Poetry  as  an  art  ? 
fluctuating.  Mathematics  show  that  the  The  brief  statements  of  two  great 
very  intervals  of  the  scale  are  irreconcil-  poets  will  be  our  best  starting-point  here, 
able  with  natural  law.  The  European  Milton  deBnes  poetry  as  "  simple,  sen- 
ear  is  gradually  learning  new  rules  of  suous,  and  passionate."  Coleridge  de- 
harmony.  Hence,  perhaps,  music  is  the  fines  it  as  consisting  of  "  the  best  words 
most  modern  of  the  arts,  not,  of  course,  in  the  beat  places."  Enlarge  this,  with 
in  its  practice,  but  in  the  forms  which  what  he  would  have  been  the  first  to 
DOW  speak  to  us  musically.  Despite  a  add,  into  "  The  best  words  in  the  best 
few  fragments,  surviving  rather  as  curi-  places,  for  sense  and  sound  and  metre," 
osities  than  as  works  of  art,  we  can  and  the  definition  of  what  we  are  seek- 
hardly  realize  what  was  the  music  which  ing  will  be  complete.  With  such  words 
Dante  heard  in  Paradise  more  than  the  poetry  "  does  the  work  in  turn  of  arch!- 
music  which  accompanied  the  verse  of  tecture,  sculpture,  painting,  music. " 
Homer  or  Sophocles.  Yet  in  this  para-  But  while  the  material  of  these  arts  is 
doxical  art  the  peculiarities  of  music  tangible  or  audible,  the  very  material  of 
bring  it  nearer  to  the  soul  of  poetry  ;  poetry  is,  if  I  may  be  allowed  the  phrase, 
they  make  it  more  fit  to  follow,  to  in*  immaterial.  Words  are  signs  only  of 
vest,  to  deepen  our  emotion;  dissever-  things,  not  images;  light  and  airy  beings, 
ing  it  from  the  associations  of  the  past,  as  Plato  unkindly  describes  the  Poet 
they  render  it  more  immediately  and  himself ;  breath  mysteriously  blended 
purely  pleasurable,  make  it  a  more  per-  with  thought.  The  mind  only — head 
vading  atmosphere  of  intensity  steeped  and  heart,  but  heart  through  head — is 
in  tenderness:  the  interpreter  of  that  addressed  by  poetry.  The  single  strict- 
sadness  which  lies  always  at  the  heart  of  ly  sensuous  element  which  she  has  in 
joy.  Ad  old  poet  has  sung  this  aspect  common  with  her  sisters  is  found  in  so 
of  melody  in  two  lines  which  have  in  far  as  something  remotely  like  music  is 
them  no  little  of  the  art  they  describe  :  felt  or  heard  in  rhythm  and  liiyme, — 
The  mellow  touch  of  music  most  doth  wound  and  through  these  the  pocl's  material 
The  soul,  when  itdolh  rather  sigh  than  sound.*  mainly  takes  its  form. 

But  I  must  linger  no  more  in  these        When  painting  was  before  us  I  com- 

Elysian  fields  ;  Quid  multa—Xo  take  the  pared  rhythm  and  rhyme  to  color,  be- 

words  of    the    most    musically    gifted  cause  the  metre  chosen  for  a  poem  tmts 

among  my  predecessors— ^"'^  «"''''» '  ''  "  **""  ^^^  throughout  with  a  pecul- 

Communis  est  kominum  senientia.  Must-  iar  tone.     But  the  comparison  has  a 


*  Herrkk,  HesptHda.  *  J.  Keble,  Pratt.  111. 
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deeper  significance.  Color,  it  is  generally  press  as  with  that  silent  sense  of  difli- 
agreed,  is  the  element  which  divides  culty  vanquished,  of  perfect  freedom 
painting  from  sculpture  ;  It  ia  the  outer  within  the  strictest  bounds,  which  is  one 
limit  of  the  art.  And  1  cordially  agree  great  source  of  poetical  effectiveness  and 
with  those  who  similarly  hold  metre,  pleasure.  Nor  ia  this  taw  confined  to 
rhymed  or  unthymed,  as  that  material  the  poet.  The  artist's  triumph  always 
form  which  parts  prose  from  poetry,  is  when  he  can  thus  identify  liberty  with 
which  bounds  it,  which  is  of  its  essence,  necessity,  when  his  work  strikes  us  at 
This  view  obvioual-y  excludes  at  once  the  once  as  inevitable  and  spontaneous, 
extension  of  the  name  Poetry  to  prose  To  conclude.  My  first  lecture  at- 
writing.  The  "unheard  melodies"  tempted  to  sketch  the  vast  palace  of  art 
which  the  sight  of  his  Grecian  Urn  sug-  at  which  poets  have  been  toiling  almost 
gested  to  Keais  might  as  well  be  termed  from  before  the  dawn  of  history  ;  "  that 
actual  music.  Prose  may  be  poetical,  great  poem,"  as  Shelley  called  it  in  his 
but  remains  always  prose.  I  regret  sin-  brilliant  essay,  "which  all  poets,  like 
cerely  to  find  myself  here  opposed  to  the  co-operating  thoughts  of  one  great 
many  modern  authorities,  for  it  is  doubt-  mind,  have  built  up  since  the  beginning 
ful  whether  the  phrase,  Prose-poetry,  of  the  world."  To-day  we  have  had 
occurs  till  lale  in  the  eighteenth  century,  less  of  the  work  than  of  the  workman  ; 
Shelley  *  speaks  of  Plato  and  Bacon  as  the  formal  conditions  which  the  poet 
poets,  and  draws  no  line  between  them  and  his  fellow-artists  must  obey  ;  the 
and  Homer  or  Dante.  This  seems  to  natural  system  of  Art,  if  I  may  take  the 
me  to  turn  metaphor  into  fact.  But  phrase  from  Science.  Form  as  con- 
against  Shelley  in  his  youth  may  be  set  trasted  with  substance,  body  with  spirit, 
the  mature  juditment  of  Goethe  and  of  idea  with  realization,  style  with  matter 
Schiller,  in  one  of  the  too-rare  passages  — these  and  other  phrases  express,  but 
of  helpful  criticism  which  give  value  to  express  imperfectly,  the  two  great  ele- 
their  Correspondence. \  And  Schiller,  in  ments  which  are  found  together  in  all 
another  letter,  has  a  phrase  which  goes  the  arts.  The  more  intimate  the  union, 
deeply,  if  somewhat  obscurely,  into  the  the  more  equal  their  proportions,  will 
nature  of  metre.  "  Purity  "  (by  which  the  work  be  finer,  more  pleasurable, 
he  means  strictness)  "of  metre,"  he  more  durable.  Probably,  indeed,  in  all 
says,  "  serves  as  a  sensuous  representa-  masterpieces  the  two  elements  have  been 
tion  of  the  inner  necessity  of  the  given  together ;  soul  and  body  have 
thought. "J  As  I  understand  the  pas-  been  born  to  the  poet's  mind  at  once  ; 
sage,  fixed  metrical  form  answers  to  Pallas  has  leapt  forth,  armed  and  per- 
that  inward  impulse,  that  inspired  move-  feet,  from  the  head  of  her  divine  parent, 
ment  or  madness,  as  Plato  calls  it,  which  An  old  remark  which  I  have  seen  quoted, 
constrains  the  poet,  in  proportion  to  the  I  know  not  whence,  ingeniously  ex- 
force  of  his  genius,  to  think,  fee),  and  presses  this  balance  between  style  and 
express  himself  as  he  does.  Here,  again,  matter,  as  it  should  make  itself  felt  in 
froroanolherside,  we  find  ourselves  con-  the  finest  works  of  art  :  Simul,  denique, 
fronting  that  insoluble  problem,  what,  eluceant  opus  el  artifex.  As  the  last  re- 
namely,  forms  the  innermost  essence  of  suit,  the  work  and  the  workman  should 
poetry.  This  presence  of  necessity,  shine  forth  on  us  together, 
though,  perhaps,  little  noticed,  is  felt  in  But  this  union  of  form  and  substance 
all  realty  fine  art.  It  is  implied  in  is  often  unequal  and  incomplete.  Few, 
Wordsworth's  profound  criticism  on  comparatively,  are  the  poets  who  have 
Goethe,  "  that  his  poetry  was  not  sufB-  steered  true  the  narrow  course  midway 
ciently  inevitable."  Rhythm  and  rhyme  between  these  opposing  attractions, — led 
— our  substitute  for  the  ancient  verse-  astray  by  the  impulse  to  teach,  or  the 
systems  framed  upon  quantity — rhythm  impulse  to  display  skill.  Hence  the 
and  rhyme,  by  the  inevitable  bonds  endless  battles  which  artists  and  students 
which  they  impose  upon  the  poet,  im-  are  always  waging  over  this  problem. 
Yet  the  dispute  would  hardly  exist  if 
beauty — beauty  in  its  highest  sense — 
,-g^,  were  accepted,  as  it  was  by  the  Greeks, 
'i  Schiller,  August  Qtb.  t799.  as  the  first  and  last  word  in  art ;  if  poets 
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and  critics  had  taken  to  heart  the  single  by  (he  eternal  disputee  about  it.  Is  the 
line  in  which  Horace,  with  his  exquisite  painter  to  aim  at  art  for  art's  sake,  or 
skill  in  the  use  of  words,  has  summed  up  for  his  subject's  sake  ?  Is  the  poet  to 
the  aim  and  method  of  poetry —  satisfy  himself  with  beauty  devoid  of 
A„tol.„uun,in..nt.«q..Po™.tov.,.dl.-  ?ul..t>=ce.  or  wilh  muttr  imperfeclly 
informed  with  chatra  of  imagery  or  lan- 
where  iuvare  carries  with  it  at  once  the  guage  ?  All  judgment  on  poetry  is  con- 
image  of  aid  and  of  delight  to  the  soul,  stanily  moving  between  these  opposite 
Greek  criticism  and  taste,  and  Roman  yet  eternally  united  poles.  We  can  trace 
following  Greek,  held  the  balance  true  the  fluctuation  in  our  own  minds,  as  well 
between  style  and  matter.  But  the  rest-  as  in  our  schools  of  art  and  of  ctiticism, 
less  and  fever -weakened  world,  which  in  as  we  are  attracted  in  turn  by  the  pole 
its  heart  prefers  doubt  and  debate  to  of  style  or  the  pole  of  matter.  But  the 
truth,  the  novel  to  the  beautiful,  will  final  judgment,  the  central  estimate, 
not  have  it  so.  Hence  the  quarrels  and  poised  and  unwavering,  and  bringing 
instabilities  of  criticism — the  one-sided  with  it  the  highest  and  must  endurable 
judgments  ofliterarycoteries, — untilthe  pleasure,  will  always  be  that  which  is 
outer  world  scornfully  pushes  aside  the  evenly  balanced  between  them.— il^n- 
question  with  the  proverb  that  we  can-  tional  Review. 
not  dispute  about   taste, — called  forth 
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That  nobody  buys  books  nowadays  But  however  that  may  be,  and  though 

may  seem  to  be  a  sweeping  assertion,  his  successors  might  have  been  gay  men 

nevertheless  it  is  not  very  far  from  the  of  fashion,  or  hard-riding  fox-hunters, 

truth.     Necessarily  there  are  exceptions  they  seem  generally  to  have  recognized 

to   every  rule;  the   railway    bookstalls  the  responsibilities  he  bequeathed-    Even 

drive    a  flourishing   business,  and  Mr.  in  this  present  century,  if  they  did  noth- 

Sroith  can    show    satisfactory    balance  ing  more,  they  scrupulously  bound  the 

sheets.     I  presume  that  the  retail  book-  Edinburgh  or  The  Quarterly,  and  when 

sellers  pay  their  way,  what  with  Christ--  a  famous  traveller  broke  fresh  ground, 

mas  gift  books  and  the  help  of  chance  or  when  a  gifted  novelist  became  the  lion 

customers,  though  I  suspect  they  have  of  the  London  drawing-rooms,  his  books 

fallen  upon  evil  times.     The  fashionable  found  their  way  down  to  the  country, 

poets  of  the  day  may  be  exceptionally  But  as  a  rule  we  remark  that  the  squire 

favored,  and  of  course  the  circulating  of  the  day  stopped  buying  jQst  as  the 

libraries    buy    largely.      But   all    that  rents  of  his  farms  were  rapidly  on  the 

scarcely  affects  the   broad  proposition  rise,  and  when  he  had  less  occasion  to 

thatfewprivaleindividuals  "  squander"  tax    the  credit  of    the   county   banker, 

money  in  books.      In  many  a  venerable  And  the   explanation    is  simple.      The 

country  house  there  is  an  excellent  old-  belter  the  social  position  which  had  set 

fashioned  library.     It  is  well  provided  up  a  library  as  well  as  a  stable  as  neces- 

with    standard  works    on    divinity  and  sary    appendages    to    a  great    country 

history,    and  with  the  travels  and   the  mansion,  the  more  certain  it  was   that 

W/w/i-W^Jof  formergenerations.     Pos-  the  landowner  would  come  to  London 

sibly  the  shelves  were  rarely  disturbed,  in  the  season.     Once  in  town,  whether 

as  now  they  are  seldom  visited  save  by  in  Parliament  or  no,  he  bustled  through 

the  housemaid,  who  sweeps  the  cobwebs  his  busy  days  among  a  hundred  distrac- 

and  clears  away  the  dust.     The  collec-  tions  ;  bis  expenses  were  increased  out 

tion  may  have   been  started  by   some  of  proportion  to  his  rent-roll ;  while  as 

nobleman  or  squire  of  literary  tastes  ;  for  reading,  when  he  or  the  ladiesof  his 

and  you  may  trace  the  turn  of  his  mind  household  read  at  all,  they  wanted  their 

in  the  books  he  has  left  behind  him.  books  of  the  lightest,  and  only  cared  to 
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akim.     A  man  of  sagacttjr  and  real  ini-  after  all,   keeps  the  intellect  in  some 

tiative  genius  was  quick  to  mark  the  op-  measure  awake,  may  be  an  excuse  for 

portunily  and  profit  by  it.     Mr.  Mudie,  much,  although  it  is  the  victims   who 

who  must  have  been  a  very  Camot  for  are  the  sufferers.     The  men  who  seem 

prompt   imagination,  built   up  his  big  to  have  the  most  leisure  will  assure  you 

business  out  of  smal!  beginnings,  and  that   they  are   the    hardest  worked  of 

succeeded  in  revolutiontEing  for  several  mortals-     What  with  politics  or  chatting 

generations  at  least  the  whole  course  and  politics    in    the   parliamentary  session  ; 

manner  of  English  reading.  what  with  perpetual  dinners  and  evening 

It  is  Mr.  Mudie  and  those  who  imi-  entertainments  through  the  season  ; 
tate  him  who  cater  for  the  public  ;  and  what  with  hunting  in  hard-won  holidays 
very  well  they  do  it  on  the  whole,  since  through  the  winter,  and  salmon-fishing, 
it  is  their  interest  Co  anticipate  the  needs  shooting,  or  yachting  through  th,e  rest 
it  is  tbeir  business  to  consult.  But  the  of  the  year  ;  what  with  recruiting  their 
question  is  whether  the  present  system  energies  and  restoring  digestion  by  the 
is  the  best  for  the  public,  the  writers,  sea  or  at  the  German  baths— how  can 
the  publishers,  or  even  for  the  circulat-  they  possibly  find  time  for  pleasant 
ing  libraiies  themselves.  Confining  my-  hours  with  popular  authors  ?  They 
self  to  the  lightest  literature,  and  chiefly  come  back  from  the  daily  labor  of  work 
to  fiction,  I  doubt  whether  the  system  or  play,  drop  asleep,  dress  for  dinner, 
is  profitable  to  any  class,  either  intellect-  and  io&\ma.-yidaeafw.  Should  they  ever 
ually  or  pecuniarily,  though  much  may  snatch  an  hour  or  so  for  quiet  thought, 
be  said  on  the  other  side.  Beginning  it  will  come  when  they  are  broken  down 
at  the  sources  whence  the  books  are  set  or  stretched  on  their  death-beds.  But 
in  circulation,  the  popular  idea  is  that  the  men  and  women  who  lead  duller  and 
the  libraries  thrive  principally  by  novels,  more  methodical  lives  might  be  expected 
That  I  believe  to  be  doubtful,  to  say  to  read  for  recreation  or  excitement, 
the  least.  The  libraries  are  compelled  Possibly  they  do  read,  to  a  certain  ex- 
to  take  an  enormous  quantity  of  new  tent ;  but  ihey  eternally  revolve  in  the 
novels,  which  they  buy  at  comparatively  same  narrow  circle,  and  the  guinea  sub- 
fancy  prices.  Six  hundred  copies  may  scription  to  some  book  society  contents 
be  a  common  order  for  a  new  work  by  a  them,  with  the  desperate  chance  of  get- 
ttovelist  of  established  reputation.  When  ting  what  they  ask.  lam  not  talking 
Lord  Beaconsfieid  brought  out  a  Lotkaxr  now  of  what  is  called  the  upper  middle 
or  an  BttdymUn  the  copies  contracted  class,  refined  for  the  most  part  and  fairly 
for  in  advance  must  have  been  five  times  well  educated,  but  rather  having  its 
as  many.  The  first  rush  of  the  subscrib-  affinities  with  the  world  of  fashion.  I 
era  must  be  met  more  or  less  \  but  the  refer  to  the  households,  the  heads  of 
demand  subsides  as  quickly  as  it  arises,  which  are  in  amoderate  way  of  business, 
Then,  and  in  view  of  the  inevitable  devoted  to  well- remunerated  drudgery, 
cheaper  issue,  many  thousand  volumes  who  swarm  in  the  suburban  villas,  and 
become  pretty  nearly  so  much  waste  pa-  who  command  springs  of  money  that,  if 
per,  notwithstanding  the  drain  to  the  once  they  were  tapped,  might  flow  for 
provinces.  The  librarians  having  met,  the  authors  and  publishers  like  the  pe- 
more  or  less  satisfactorily,  an  imperative  troleum  wells  of  the  Pcnnsylvanian 
demand,  may  have  to  reckon  their  losses  Pactolus.  They  must  kill  the  evenings 
instead  of  their  gains.*  Where  they  more  somehow  and  break  the  monotony  of 
probably  domake  the  profits  is  by  more  lives  of  routine.  They  read,  but  they 
solid  yet  popular  books,  which  continue  read  from  hand  to  mouth,  as  they  get 
in  somedemandfoTaneternity — inothcr  the  rolls  each  morning  from  the  bak«r 
words,  for  a  year  or  two ;  while  even  round  the  comer.  Except  that  the 
with  these  it  is  to  be  feared  that  usually  baker,  being  liberally  dealt  with,  always 
it  is  a  case  of  quick  returns  and  speedy  serves  them  as  they  wish  ;  while  in  re- 
profits.  It  would  be  interesting  to  know  turn  for  the  starved  subscription  to  the 
how  often  Trcvelyan's  Life  of  Fox  is  library  they  must  often  put  up  with 
asked  for  at  present,  or  Froude's  Car-  stones  for  bread  in  the  most  unwhole- 
tyU,  or  Cross's  George  Eliot.  some  of  badly-baked  pastry.     Not  that 

The  feverish  life  of  "  society,"  which,  the  library  should  be  blamed,  for  what 
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can  be  given  for  a  guinea  ?  It  can  fastidious  or  capricious  in  the  tastes  they 
baldly  be  said  that  either  the  intellect  have  ample  room  for  indulging,  as  tfaey 
or  literary  taste  deteiioTates  under  a  have  no  leisure  to  spend  money  on 
course  of  inferior  works,  for  neither  one  "  amuHments,"  and  no  inclination  for 
nor  the  other  have  ever  been  cultivated,  social  dissipation.  So  sometimes  they 
But  having  |iever  learned  to  distinguish  positively  buy  the  fictions  they  fancy, 
between  good  and  evil,  many  of  these  though  even  these  intellectual  sybarites 
cheap  subsciibera  have  actually  come  to  may  fall  into  the  fashion  of  the  day,  and 
prefer  mawkish  sentimentalism  or  highly-  make  special  arrangements,  on  excep- 
spiced  sensation.  Naturally  these  good  tional  terms,  with  the  libraries, 
people  have  no  transactions  with  the  As  for  the  authors  and  publishers, 
booksellers,  unless  when  they  buy  a  who  have  a  deep  pecuniary  interest  in 
boy's  story  or  a  tale  of  a  religious  ten-  the  question,  it  seems  evident  that  the 
dency^  which  are  the  safest  and  most  restricted  sale  must  be  injurious  to  both 
economical  of  Chriitmas  presents.  We  alike.  The  nominal  cost  of  the  British 
know  the  look  of  the  CMitial  table  in  the  novel  is  absurd  and  prohibitory.  It 
drawing-room.  As  the  room  is  seldom  varies  in  most  cases  from  thirty-one 
used  except  on  festal  occasions,  so  the  shillings  and  sixpence  to  twenty-one 
arrangements  of  that  table  are  never<Iis-  shillings,  and  as  a  rule  the  feebler  the 
lurbed-  Side  by  side  with  the  brilliantly  production  the  higher  are  these  nominal 
bound  volumes  and  photographs  lie  the  figures.  For  the  same  sum,  or  a  smaller. 
Beauliti  of  Byrtm  and  the  Illustrated  we  may  buy  a  new  work  of  standard 
Tennyson,  contemporary  with  the  table  history  or  biography,  which  is  sure  to 
itself,  for  they  came  into  the  household  be  generally  read,  and  has  a  chance  of 
as  wedding  gifts.  surviving  among  our  classics.  Every 
In  fact,  borrowing  books  instead  of  one  knows  that  the  advertised  ptice  of 
buying  them  has  become  so  ingrained  in  the  novel  is  purely  fictitious.  The  best 
our  habits,  that  even  when  an  illiterate  of  them  may  be  sold  lo  the  libraries,  with 
»c»2'«au  »Vj^  is  furnishing  and  lavishing  the  usual  trade  reductions;  but  prob- 
money  in  vain  show,  it  never  occurs  to  ably  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten  the  terms 
him  to  decorate  with  book- bin  dings,  are  matters  of  bargain.  Yet  should 
He  buys  "  veritable  "  old  masters  and  some  generously  impulsive  friend  of  "  a 
more  authentic  modems  at  fanciful  fig-  new  writer  "  hurry  off  to  a  bookshop  to 
ures  ;  he  sets  up  marble  nymphs  and  supply  himself  with  The  Bloody  Hand 
fauns  on  his  stair  landings,  and  garnishes  or  The  Sorrows  of  a  Spinster,  he  is 
his  salons  with  questionable  china ;  but  bound  to  pay  down  the  quoted  price, 
it  never  strikes  him  that  well-furnished  though  he  may  bargain  for  the  trade 
book-shelves  give  a  homelike  air  to  his  discount.  So  that,  as  a  matter  of  fact, 
bouse.  Possibly,  as  he  has  made  his  there  are  no  private  sales,  and  the  author 
money  by  looking  after  the  main  chance,  absolutely  depends  on  the  purchases  by 
there  may  be  some  reason  in  that  seem-  the  libraries.  The  general  rage  for  re- 
ing  inconsistency,  for  if  the  old  masters  form  has  never  touched  the  novel  mar- 
were  genuine  they  should  fetch  their  ket.  Its  prices  perpetuate  the  traditions 
prices  at  a  sale-  The  authenticated  of  the  good  old  golden  days,  when  novel 
modems  might  mount  in  value,  like  the  writers  were  relatively  rarer  than  novel 
vintage  clarets  he  has  laid  down  in  his  readers,  which  is  saying  a  great  deal, 
cellars  ;  while  if  he  were  to  bring  the  But  when  Constable  could  afford  to  give 
promiscuous  contents  of  his  book-shelves  Scott  X6,ooo  or  £8,000  for  a  Guy  Man- 
to  the  hammer,  they  must  be  thrown  nering  or  an  Old  Mortality,  he  had  the 
away  at  a  tremendous  sacrifice.  Per-  assurance  of  "  being  brought  handsome- 
liaps  the  best  or  only  customers  of  the  ly  home  "  by  the  sales.  The  public,  if 
booksellers,  in  the  department  of  light  it  was  eager  to  read,  had  no  option  but 
literature  at  least,  are  to  be  found  among  to  pay  ;  and  on  the  announcement  of 
overtasked  men.  There  are  hard-work-  some  new  masterpiece  by  the  magician 
ing  barristers,  doctors,  and  writers  who  of  the  north,  the  guineas  and  the  half- 
seek  refreshment  for  the  jaded  but  crav-  guineas  came  rolling  across  the  counters, 
ing  brain  by  losing  themselves  for  a  time  Scott  lived  to  see  many  imitators,  who 
in  the  world  of  imagination.     They  are  matched  him  at  his  own  weapons,  as  he 
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modestly  complained.  But  it  wts  a  cm-  dear  at  the  money.  For  the  sale  of 
cialtestof  a  writer's  capacity  when  he  Martin  Chustlewii,  which  Dickens  as- 
had  to  find  a  thousand  or  more  private  serted  to  be  by  far  the  best  of  his  books, 
buyers  with  thirty  shillings  to  spare ;  had  fallen  at  the  start  to  twenty  thou- 
and  the  art,  submitted  to  that  searching  sand,  though  it  was  subsequently  in- 
pecuniary  test,  could  scarcely  fall  far  creased  when  he  shipped  his  hero  to 
beneath  a  certain  Icveh  Much  later  in  America.  The  fashion  did  not  last, 
the  century,  although  the  libraries  had  though  Lever  imitated  it,  and  indeed  it 
begun  to  flourish,  the  field  was  still  left  could  only  be  carried  on  by  firsi-rate 
comparatively  open.  As  yet  there  was  men,  who  at  the  same  time  were  lival 
no  great  crush  of  competition,  and  rich  popular  favorites.  The  only  recent  es- 
profits  were  to  be  reaped.  There  were  ample  has  been  the  issue  of  Altiora  Pelo 
still  fresh  veins  to  be  struck,  and  men  in  four  successive  instalments,  which 
of  talent  might  practically  patent  the  was  certainly  successful :  but  then  the 
privilege  of  working  their  "  claim. "  So  author  of  Piccadilly  has  made  his  mark 
Bulwer  made  a  great  success  with  Pel-  in  mftny  ways,  and  is  so  far  an  excep- 
ham,  or  the  Adventures  of  a  Gentleman,  tional  man.  The  market  for  cosily  se- 
when  he  masked  a  muscular  athlete  rials  has  been  destroyed  by  the  competi- 
nnder  a  man  of  fashion,  and  took  him  tion  of  the  cheap  shilling  or  sixpenny 
into  the  thieves'  dens  of  Eastern  Lon-  magazines,  which  give  marvellous  value 
don.  Harrison  Ainaworth  did  extremely  for  the  money,  and  are  sometimes  most 
well  with  the  thrilling  sensations  of  his  artistically  illustrated.  Mr.  Black  or 
highwaymen  and  housebreakers,  and  Mr.  Besaot  would  make  a  desperate 
with  what  Thackeray  called  his  light  and  venture  now,  even  if  they  brought  out 
playful  fancies  of  his  plague-stricken  a  more  charming  Princess  of  Tkule  or 
patients  on  their  death-beds  and  his  a  xaatt  oix^xi&X  Chaplain  of  the  Fleet '\ti^ 
tortuTe-chambers  in  the  Tower.  Nay,  thefamiliarshapeof  theshillingmonthly 
even  our  good  old   friend,   G.   P.   R.  issue. 

James,  with  the  mild  historical  ro-  For  the  fact  is,  that  the  conditions  of 
mances,  which  he  multiplied  at  will,  novel-writing  and  novel-selling  have 
fixed  the  taste  of  a  capricious  public  for  changed  altogether,  and  unless  we  may 
his  lifetime  ;  though  now  it  is  to  be  look  for  another  revolution,  sooner  or 
feared  he  is  well-nigh  forgotten,  or  is  later,  some  future  annalist  will  have  to 
only  recalled  to  mind  by  his  Heidelberg,  write  the  history  of  the  decline  and  fall 
which  sells  in  the  Tauchnitz  collection,  of  English  fiction.  The  question  of 
The  veteran  Ainsworth,  who  was  writ-  money  is  at  the  bottom  of  the  whole 
ing  only  yesterday,  lived  to  witness  a  thing,  for  novel-writing  is  become  a  bus- 
lament  able  change.  Thepublisherswho  iness  like  any  other.  There  is  an  infi- 
had  freely  drawn  cheques  fo/ thousands  nite  charm,  no  doubt,  in  novel-writing 
in  his  prime,  had  come  to  hesitate  over  when  you  feel  the  vocation.  You  can 
buodreds,  or  suggest  depressingly  specu-  detach  yourself  from  earthly  cares  in  a 
lative  ventures  in  half-profits,  when  he  bright  world  of  the  fancy  ;  you  live  with 
offered  them  his  latest  wares.  Yet,  tha  creationsyoushape  at  yourwill,  and 
in  the  meantime,  an  immense  though  pleasant  company  they  ought  to  be,  be- 
ephemeral  impulse  had  been  given  to  the  cause  they  should  have  the  fascinations 
sale  of  novels  by  issuing  them  in  shilling  of  infinite  variety.  When  the  saints  and 
serial  form.  Dickens  and  Thackeray  the  people  of  high  principle  begin  to 
had  deservedly  become  the  rage.  The  pall  upon  you,  you  may  seek  relaxation 
new  numbers  of  the  David  Copperfelds  in  the  society  of  your  sinners,  and  even 
and  the  Vanity  Pairs  were  to  be  seen  mix  familiarly  with  criminals  of  the  deep- 
npon  every  drawing-room  table.  We  est  dye,  without  the  fear  of  compromis- 
know  from  Forster's  Life  that  the  sales  ing  your  character.  Then,  as  Trollope 
of  The  Old  Curiosity  Shop  and  of  Bar-  pointed  out  in  his  autobiography,  the 
nahy  Pudge  mounted  to  sixty  thousand  professional  novelist  is  a  chartered  lib- 
and  seventy  thousand.  Even  then,  on  ertine,  enjoying  exceptional  privileges 
second  thoughts,  it  seems  to  have  struck  and  immunities.  He  needs  no  capital 
the  public  that,  binding  included,  those  and  superintends  no  staff.  He  can 
masterpieces  in  twenty   numbers  were  choose  his  own  time  and  do  the  work  at 
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propitious  seasons.  That  at  least  is  the  public  is  capridftius.  His  health  may 
ideal,  and  to  some  extent  the  pTacticat.  break  down  of  a  sudden,  and  then  his 
view  of  the  career.  Yet  the  pursuit  has  occupation  is  gone  when  the  magic  wand 
its  drawbacks  like  every  other  profes-  is  broken.  All  these  things  the  pru- 
sion.  Dickens  complains  of  being  kept  dent  aspirant  to  success  will  carefully 
awake  night  after  nijjht  by  the  half-  weigh  and  consider  ;  and  when  he  sums 
defined  phantoms  of  importunate  char-  up,  the  conclusion  of  the  whole  matter 
acters,  that  haunted  him  till  the  flesh  is,  that  some  three  or  four  writers  of 
would  fail  under  the  feverish  struggles  the  first  distinction  do  fairly  well,  al- 
of  the  fancy,  and  he  had  to  Hy  to  the  though  far  less  well  than  formerly  ;  that 
coast  or  the  Continent  for  rest  and  even  the  novelists  of  well-established 
change  of  scene-  As  for  Trollope,  for  popularity  hold  it  on  a  nervously  pre- 
a  man  of  bis  talent,  he  was  an  extraor-  carious  tenure  ;  while  behind  and  be- 
dinary  exception  to  ordinary  rules.  Like  neath  them  is  the  swarming  and  hustling 
Mr.  Fayn,  he  could  do  regular  mechaa-  ruck  who,  even  if  they  be  "  placed  "  in 
ical  work,  daily  turning  out  the  fixed  one  heat,  land  but  a  trilling  stake,  and 
quantity  of  copy.  But  most  men  of  may  be  nowhere  on  the  next  public  ap- 
brilliant  imagination  will  rather  sympa-  pearance.  That  view  of  the  situation 
thize  with  Dickens.  There  are  days  is  not  overcotored,  and  certainly  it  ia 
when,  for  no  obvious  reason,  imagina-  noways  encouraging, 
tion  refuses  to  answer  to  the  call ;  and  And  the  state  of  things  as  I  have 
nothing  can  be  more  fretting  to  ambition  sketched  it  is  the  justification  of  the 
or  to  patience  than  to  suffer  from  an  in-  publishers,  whom  authors  have  been 
definite  paralysis  of  the  powers.  More-  grumbling  at  from  time  immemorial, 
over  the  writer  who  lives  by  his  pen  We  are  all  familiar  with  the  sarcasm 
finds  that  the  precious  time  is  being  launched  at  the  egotistical  and  gtaspinj; 
wasted,  while  rent  and  taxes  are  running  purveyor  of  literature,  who  drinks  his 
on  relentlessly,  and  the  bills  must  be  champagne  out  of  the  skulls  of  popular 
met  at  the  end  of  the  half-year.  The  authors.  In  reality  the  metaphor  is  as 
author  must  make  his  income  like  other  unjust  as  most  metaphors  that  aim  at 
professional  men,  and  in  these  days  the  being  epigrammatic.  No  doubt  the  pub- 
clever  author  aspires  to  live  well.  Had  lisher,  like  other  men,  desires  to  drive  a 
he  gone  to  the  bar  he  might  have  at-  good  bargain,  but  after  alt  he  must  be 
tained  to  the  dignity  of  the  Bench,  after  held  in  check  by  been  competition.  A 
feathering  his  nest  comfortably  with  re-  sagacious  publisher  is  always  glad  to  re- 
tainers and  refreshers.  Had  he  taken  tain  his  connection  with  a  promising 
to  medicine  and  become  a  famous  phy si-  author,  even  at  considerable  immediate 
cian,  he  would  have  seen  his  waiting-  risk  ;  but  he  knows  by  the  traditional 
rooms  crowded  with  patients.  But  as  a  experience  %f  his  firm  that  ability  ia  not 
novelist  nowadays  he  finds  it  an  uphill  everything,  aod  that  in  light  literature, 
^aine  from  the  first  to  the  last.  He  must  bevond  all  other  things,  the  really  prolit- 
exercise  himself  in  calm  resignation,  and  able  author  must  recognize  and  anlici- 
■be  prepared  to  face  many  disappoint-  pate  the  popular  fancies.  He  has 
ments  in  any  case.  He  should  have  burned  hts  fingers  so  often  that  he  has 
some  private  means  to  hold  out  upon  if  necessarily  become  wary.  He  is  so  alive 
he  hopes  to  "  stay,"  Failure  and  grow-  to  the  difficulty  of  getting  an  edition  oS 
ing  discouragement  are  more  than  proba-  bia  hands,  that  he  glances  at  the  manu- 
blc;  while  at  the  beat  the  prizes  are  few,  script  of  a  new  writer  with  a  prepoasei- 
precarious,  and  not  very  lucrative.  sion,  if  not  aprejudice,  against  it.  Like 
The  successful  novelist  who  goes  For-  the  insurance  companies,  he  can  only 
ward  with  reasonable  confidence  must  do  well  in  the  end  by  carefully  distrib- 
have  gradually  formed  a  public  for  him-  nting  his  risks  and  trading  on  the  hard 
self,  who  are  sure  to  ask  for  his  books  certainty  of  averages.  And  it  must  be 
in  any  case.  His  reputation  may  stand  remembered  that  he  makes  his  profits  in 
the  strain  of  an  occasional  feeble  story,  the  novel  market  rather  by  doubtful 
but  he  dare  not  take  a  succession  of  lib-  though  hopeful  bids  than  in  what  seem 
erties  or  make  a  series  of  mistakes.  He  to  be  certainties.  A  George  Bliot  could 
must  have  a  certain  versatility,  for  the  practically  command  her  own  price  ;  and 
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the  publisher  would  rather  publish  a  trhich  case  he  would  probably  be  Tured 
Ramola  at  a  loss  than  lose  the  connec-  away  to  the  serials  by  editors  who  were 
,lioD  which  is  an  invaluable  advertise-  eager  to  exploiter  the  latest  of  the  lions, 
ment.  For  if  clever  debutants  in  want  of 
The  two  or  three  writers  who  have  money  must  face  grave  difficulties,  on 
climbed  to  the  top  of  the  tree  may  be  the  other  hand  any  one  can  bring  out  a 
said  to  be  independent.  They  can  af-  novel.  Kovel-wrtting  has  become  the 
ford  to  consider  their  reputations  and  dream  of  the  impecunious,  the  first  re- 
whims  ;  though  the  more  complete  and  source  of  the  gifted  destitute,  a  short 
artistic  their  work,  the  better  it  will  pay  cut  to  notoriety  for  the  obscure  and  am- 
them  in  the  end — for  I  am  looking  at  bitious.  As  has  been  forcibly  pointed 
the  novel  business  for  the  moment  pii-  out  by  many  American  humorists,  it  is 
rnaiily  from  the  pecuniary  point  of  view,  the  only  trade  which  needs  no  appren- 
Bul  with  the  rising  author  it  is  very  ticeship.  It  is  open  to  any  one  to  try 
different.  In  contemplatinK  the  sale  of  their  luck,  and  the  fair  sex,  having 
bis  book  he  must  count  with  a  variety  much  time  on  their  hands,  and  being 
of  chances.  He  is  told  that  the  only  impressionably  sentimental  and  consti- 
way  to  make  it  pay  is  to  pass  it  through  tuiionally  sanguine,  have  been  dipping 
a  serial  of  some  sort.  The  editors  even  freely  into  the  lucky  bag.  As  each 
of  the  mostliteraryof  the  monthliespre-  French  conscript  might  be  carrying  the 
fer  on  the  whole  to  have  a  monthly  sen-  marshal's  bdton  in  his  knapsack,  bo 
sation  ;  and  in  any  case  they  insist  that  any  lady  may  turn  out  a  Charlotte 
the  opening  numbers  of  a  story  shall  Bronte  or  a  George  Eliot.  Unfortu- 
give  promise  of  the  interest  to  come-  nately,  an  acquaintance  with  the  school- 
The  editors  of  the  weekly  Journals,  who  room  and  nursery,  with  some  experience 
arrange  for  popular  novels  nowadays  by  of  flirtations  at  garden  parties  and  din- 
forming  syndicates,  naturally  demand  ners,  cannot  go  very  far  without  the 
incessant  action,  sharply  drawn  scenes,  genius  of  creation  and  imagination.  For 
and  crisp,  telling  dialogue;  while  the  it  must  be  remembered  that  women  with 
editors  of  illustrated  journals  seek  chiefly  their  more  limited  knowledge  of  life 
for  subjects  for  dramatic  illustrations,  must  often  imagine  what  a  man  might 
The  unfortunate  speculator  is  bound  to  reproduce,  and,  moreover,  they  ought 
consider  all  that,  and  he  streiches  his  to  be  more  reserved  as  to  sketching  life 
favorite  characters  on  a  Procrustean  bed,  in  its  shadier  aspects.  So  that  the  fail- 
while  he  subordinates  his  plot  and  his  ures  by  lady  writers  for  the  most  part  are 
episodes  to  conflicting  calculations.  Nor  more  ludicrous  or  more  commonplace 
is  that  the  worst.  The  novel,  with  an  than  failures  by  men.  Be  that  as  it  may, 
eye  to  independent  publication  in  book  from  the  one  sex  and  the  other  we  have 
form,  must  be  spun  out  to  the  regulation  a  number  of  works  that  are  really  ud- 
length.  In  the  hrst  place,  the  public  readable.  It  is  understood  that  the 
have  been  brought  to  expect  it.  In  the  manner  of  their  publication  is  this.  The 
second  place,  the  book  has  to  bear  a  author  finds  out  a  publisher  with  no  par- 
heavy  load  of  advertising.  It  costs  as  ticular  reputation,  for  the  names  of  cer- 
much  to  advertise  three  volumes  as  two  tain  Arms  on  a  title-page  are  so  far  a 
or  a  single  one ;  but  in  the  case  of  a  guarantee  of  merit.  The  bargain  is 
one-volume  issue,  the  profits  are  nearly  struck  ;  a  first  issue  of,  say,  two  hua- 
swallowed  by  the  advertising.  Were  a  dred  and  fifty  copies  is  to  be  made,  on 
man  to  write  with  a  single  eye  to  pleas-  the  author  paying  down  a  sum  to  gnar- 
ure  and  fame,  we  suspect  he  would  sel-  antee  the  publisher  against  loss.  A  few 
dom  publish  in  serials  at  all,  though  1^  copies  are  bought  for  the  libraries,  ten- 
not  doing  so  he  not  merely  sacrificed  tatively,  at  a  large  reduction  on  the  nom- 
money,  but  missed  his  best  opportunity  inat  price.  These  copies,  having  been 
of  advertising  himself.  But  if  the  ablest  purchased  cheap,  may  come  in  usefully 
of  second-class  novelists  were  to  pub-  as  padding  for  country  boxes.  Should 
lish  straight  oS  in  book  form,  he  would  there  be  any  demand  for  the  book  more 
have  small  cause  for  congratulation  over  copies  will  be  bought ;  but  in  the  mean- 
his  publisher's  balance-sheet,  unless  his  time  the  librarian  is  well  within  the  limit 
Qovcl  had  gone  to  a  second  edition.     In  of  his  rights.  He  is  bound  to  give  every 
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neWaulhor  a  fair  chance,  and  he  oHert  the  bargain.  But  that  many  of  them 
hia  customers  the  opportunity  of  differ-  must  persevere  is  tolerably  ceitain,  for 
ing  from  his  own  opinion,  however  un-  no  fewer  than  aeventy-five  novels  were 
favorable  that  may  be.  He  is  quite  published  this  year,  between  New  Year's 
justified  in  covering  inevitable  risks  or  Day  and  the  middle  of  April,  while  the 
losses  by  occasionally  saving  some  sov-  unlucky  numberof  thirteen  appeared,  in 
ereigns  when  he  can.  It  is  the  vice  of  a  single  week,  in  the  month  of  May. 
the  system.  But  the  upshot  is,  that  Undoubtedly  we  seem  to  be  fixed 
works  of  genuine  merit  bynovicesor  by  bard  and  fast  in  a  groove  ;  the  question 
writers  but  little  known  are  swamped  in  is,  whither  or  how  we  are  to  get  out  of 
masses  of  superticial  or  sentimental  rub-  it.  And  if  there  is  to  be  a  revolution  it 
bish  ;  and  it  makes  all  the  difference  of  can  only  come  in  the  direction  of  a  gen- 
sufficient  profit,  or  the  reverse,  to  the  era!  lowering  of  prices,  for  all  the  ten- 
author,  who  might  have  given  pleasure  dency  of  the  trade  of  the  day  is  toward 
to  many  thousands  had  he  met  with  en-  smaller  profits  and  quicker  returns.  For 
couragement  to  persevere.  the  moment  we  have  a  fashion  of.  shil- 

It  would  be  a  long  step  in  the  right  ling  volumes  ;  but  that  can  hardly  last, 
direction  were  it  possible  to  suppress  the  since  it  will  certainly  never  pay.  Re- 
alluring  publishers,  who  tempt  authors  publicationinshiUingshapeof  the  works 
— whose  books  are  weak  or  worthless —  of  some  eminent  man  may  be  all  very 
to  try  their  fortune  in  the  novel  market  well.  It  is  understood  that  Messrs. 
at  their  personal  risk.  There  are  firms  Longmans  have  had  cause  to  congratu- 
who  use  stereotyped  circulars  in  reply  late  themselves  on  the  success  of  their 
to  aspirants  ambitious  of  the  honors  of  admirable  shilling  edition  of  Lord  Bea- 
print.  Precise  terms  are  formulated  in  consfield's  novels.  Whether  they  and 
these  as  to  the  conditions  of  publication  Mr.  Louis  Stevenson  got  fair  value  for 
and  the  rate  of  payment,  the  date,  and  Dr.  Jekyll  and  Mr.  Hyde  is  more  doubt- 
amount  of  successive  instalments.  A  ful,  yet  that  marvellously  ingenious  little 
sum  of  £40,  more  or  less,  is  usually  de-  inspiration  had  an  enormous  and  excep- 
manded  from  an  author  to  cover  the  tional  sale.  It  is  easy  to  calculate  the 
expense  of  publishing  a  single-volume  gains  on  every  original  shilling  issue, 
novel,  and  the  returns,  if  any,  on  the  starting  from  the  fact  that  there  is  two- 
sale  are  divided  between  author  and  pence  of  profit  on  each  copy,  to  be 
publisher,  two-thirds  to  the  former  and  shared  between  publisher  and  author. 
one-third  to  the  latter.  The  chances  of  And  to  begin  with,  the  publisher  as  a 
lucr^itive  profits  are  rather  remote,  it  is  man  of  business  must  protect  himself, 
to  be  feared.  since  the  extent  of  any   sale  must   be 

By  way  of  illustration,  I  may  give  the  wildly   speculative.      If    a  novelist  of 

approximate  results  of  an  arrangement  some  note  sells  fourteen  thousand  copies 

of  this  kind,  actually  carried  out.     There  — as  Dr.  Jekytl  or  Called  Back  are  alto- 

the  author  advanced  £90  for  the  publi-  getlicr   exceptional — he  does  extremely 

cation  of  a  three-volume  novel,  which  well.     Yet  that  only  leaves  £116  to  be 

had  merit  enough  to   command  a  fair  divided.      Thus  the  shilling  issue  can 

circulation.     The  proceeds  of  the  sale  never  pay  ;  and  already  the  publishers 

were  £300.   Deducting  £40  for  expenses  have  come  to  that  conclusion.      It  may 

of  advertising.  £160  were  left  for  divi-  be  taken  for  granted  that  there  is  do 

sion.     The  publisher  took  his  third —  middle  course  between  the  present  ti- 

say,   £53 — so  that  the  net  gain  to  the  diculously  fantastical  prices  and  really 

author  was  £17,  although  he  might  per-  cheap   works-     Yet  the  result  of   what 

haps  think  himself  exceptionally  fortu-  would  be  a  revolution  in  the  trade  must 

nale  in  recovering  his  guarantee  money,  be  mere  matter  of  guesswork  ;  and  there 

Yet  £17  seems  but  a  modest  return  for  are  the  widest    differences  of  opinion 

the  time,  the  thought,  and  the  labor  ex-  among  the  men  who  have  the  best  means 

pended  :  and  it  is  hard  to  conceive  how  of  forming  an  opinion.     There  are  pub* 

writers  should  try  again  and  again,  who,  lishers  of  great  experience  who  maintain 

having  met  with  nothing  but  discourage-  that  cheap  publications  can  never  suc- 

ment  from  readers  and  reviewers,  have  ceed  in  England,  and  that  the  authors 

repeatedly  sacrificed  their  deposits  into  in  the  event  of  the  change  would  see 
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their  profits  dwindle  and  vanish.  Others  dominoea — the  life  in  the  cerchs  or  the 
are  more  hopeful,  but  these  say  that  in  cafes — is  fatal  to  the  long,  slow  eveninf^ 
any  case  success  could  only  be  brought  at  home,  when  the  novel  is  most  natural- 
about  by  a  itenerai  combination  which  ly  id  demand.  Who  ever  saw  a  French- 
would  be  difficult  or  impossible  to  ar-  man  prepare  for  a.  long  railway  journey 
range.  We  are  told  that  cheap  reprints  by  supplementing  his  handful  of  journals 
of  fairly  popular  boolcs  barely  clear  their  with  a  stock  of  light  fiction  ?  Probably 
expenses.  I  cannot  say  how  that  may  the  explanation  is  to  be  found  in  the  fact 
be  ;  and  yet  there  is  one  striking  ex-  that  French  novels  sell  freely  in  foreign 
ample  to  the  contrary.  George  Meredith  countries.  If  the  author  has  made  a 
is  perhaps  the  most  brilliant  of  living  name,  and  if  his  books  are  popular, 
novelists.  He  is  a  poet  as  well  as  a  from  two  thousand  to  three  thousand  are 
writer  of  romance,  and  his  pages  invari-  disposed  of  in  Russia,  one  thousand  to 
ably  sparkle  with  bright  and  subtle  fancy,  two  thousand  are  exported  to  England,' 
Consequently  he  never  seemed  to  have  while  the  United  States,  South  America, 
hit  (he  taste  of  a  public  which  neither  and  other  continental  countries  besides 
appreciated  nor  comprehended  him.  He  Russia,  all  become  .customers  to  a  con- 
long  refused  to  make  an  appeal  in  more  siderable  extent.  But  that  foreign  de- 
popular  form,  on  the  principle.  I  pre-  mand  does  not  help  the  beginner  ;  and 
sume,  of  not  throwing  his  pearls  to  the  every  Englishman  has  a  better  chance 
pigs,  thoush  he  was  not  so  uncivil  as  to  of  making  his  way  among  the  English- 
say  so  much.  At  last  he  gave  a  reluc*  speaking  races  in  the  wealthy  British 
tant  consent,  and  it  is  much  to  the  credit  colonies.  Anglo-Indians  have  ample 
of  English  readers  that  he  has  had  no  time  on  their  hands ;  Australians  and 
reason  to  regret  his  decision,  for,  very  Canadians  have  both  time  and  money, 
much  to  his  own  surprise,  the  cheap  Surely  it  follows  that  if  cheap  novels  sell 
edition  of  his  novels  is  selling  wonder-  so  freely  across  the  Channel,  the  sale 
fully  well.  ought  to  be  at  least  as  great  with  our- 
After  alt,  however,  the  sale  of  cheap  selves.  We  are  told  that  hard-headed 
reprints  proves  little  or  nothing  one  way  and  rough-handed  Englishmen  detest 
or  another.  If  we  are  to  argue  from  the  flimsy  paper  covers,  which  seem  to 
analogies  we  must  look  to  France,  where  swindle  them  by  involving  the  necessity 
the  novel  in  yellow  paper  at  three  francs  for  rebinding.  That  is  a  minor  though 
and  a  half  monopolizes  the  market,  it  may  be  an  important  detail ;  and 
The  only  exception  we  remember  of  late  strong  boards  might  be  substituted  for 
years  were  the  wide-printed  and  broad-  those  slight  wrappers.  But  if  a  variety 
margined  folios  of  Victor  Hugo  ;  and  of  reasonably  fascinating  novels  were  to 
the  poet  who  was  buried  with  national  be  launched  simultaneously  in  an  at- 
honors  in  the  Pantheon  stood  above  and  tractive  uniform  we  believe  that  they 
apart  from  the  most  brilliant  of  his  can-  would  have  a  good  sale  from  the  first, 
/rires.  Gaboriau,  Alphonse  Daudet,  and  that  the  sales  would  increase  in 
Zola — all  the  writers  who  expect  to  be  arithmetical  progression  as  people  be- 
read  by  everybody — have  been  content  came  familiariEed  with  the  custom.  The 
with  the  immense  circulation  at  the  or-  bright  volumes  would  force  themselves 
dinary  tariff  for  French  novels  ;  as  they  into  notice  everywhere  ;  they  would  be 
well  may  be,  since  the  sums  they  receive  arranged  in  tempting  rows  on  every 
must  make  the  mouths  of  our  most  sue-  bookstall  and  in  each  bookseller's  win- 
cessful  novelists  water.  Before  the  is-  dow.  What  well-to-do  admirer  of  Mr. 
sue  of  one  of  their  books  has  well  been  Besant,  Mr.  Black,  or  Mr.  Payn,  with  a 
announced  it  seems  already  to  be  in  its  spare  three  shillings  and  sixpence  in  his 
tenth  or  twentieth  edition  ;  nor  can  that  pocket,  could  resist  the  temptation  of 
swift  succession  of  editions  be  a  simple  securing  the  company  of  his  favorite 
trick  of  the  trade,  for  no  mystery  is  made  author  to  beguile  the  hours  of  solitary 
of  the  sums  paid  to  the  authors.  Yet  it  travel  1  When  once  he  had  been  recoo- 
cannot  be  said  that  the  French  are  a  ciled  to  the  new  extravagance  the  prac- 
reading  people.  There  are  no  circulal-  tice  would  grow  upon  him,  like  the  habit 
ing  libraries  as  with  us,  and  what  books  of  smoking  or  the  vice  of  drinking.  As 
they  want  they  must  buy.     Baccarat  or  for  ladies,  with  the  less  calculating  im- 
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pnlsireness  of  their  tempeTanients,  tbtj  showing  neither   imagination,  nor  dia- 

would  be  still  safer  customers  within  the  matic  power,  nor  knowledge  of  society, 

limits  of  their  means.     Were  the  exam-  nor  even  superficial  acquaintance  with 

pie  once  set  we  may  assume,  from  our  human  nature,  as  tbcy  would  drop  Btill- 

Icnowledge   of    human  nature,   that    it  boin,   would   seldom  be  followed  up. 

would  be  almost  universally  followed.  There,  again,  we  may  turn  to  the  experi- 

Every  one  would  be  aElcing  every  one  ence    of    France.      Too  many  of  the 

else,  "  Have  you  read  Mr.  So-and-So's  French  novels  may  be  morally  bad,  but 

new  novel  ?"  and  an  answer  in  the  neg-  most  of  them  are  tolerably  gf>od  artist!- 

ative  would  imply  not  only  want  of  taste,  cally,  or  at  any  rate  are  decidedly  above 

but  a  want  of  ready  money,  which  is  far  the  average  of  the   English  standard, 

more  discreditable.  Nor  is  that  only  to  be  attributed  to  the 

It  may  be  said  that  the  system  might  survival  of  the  fittest  in  the  keen  strug- 
■  work  very  well  for  men  whose  reputation  gle  for  place.  The  Frenchman  plans 
is  made  already,  and  whose  books  would  and  writes  in  absolute  freedom,  while 
be  in  general  demand  ;  but  that  slrug-  the  unloitunate  Englishman,  hampered 
gling  authors  would  be  pushed  to  the  by  the  imperative  conventionalities,  must 
wall,  and  that  the  flashes  of  their  hopes  extend  or  contract  his  work  to  the  three- 
would  die  down  in  discouragement.  If  volume  form.  Sometimes  he  must  pull 
we  go  to  France,  again,  the  arguments  up  with  a  premature  conclusion,  after 
are  all  the  other  way.  Writers  in  France  spinning  out  his  episodes  through  his 
who  have  really  the  stuff  of  the  romancer  second  volume;  more  often  he  makes 
in  them  come  to  the  front  and  to  fame  his  half-baked  bricks  without  straw, 
more  quickly  than  in  England.  So  we  Not  to  speak  of  the  other  exigencies  on 
should  expect  to  find  it.  Not  being  in  which  I  have  remarked  already,  when 
the  secret  of  French  publishers,  I  can-  he  hopes  to  prelude  by  publication  in 
not  tell  what  may  be  the  profits  on  aver-  the  monthlies  or  weeklies,  genius  or 
age  maiden  attempts.  Bat  it  is  certain  even  respectable  talent  can  never  step 
that  if  an  author  is  to  make  a  profession  out  freely  in  curb  and  bearing-rein, 
of  literature,  always  assuming  that  he  While,  to  go  back  to  the  grand  point  of 
has  a  real  vocation  for  it,  the  first  con-  advertising,  since  these  cheap  publica- 
dition  of  success  is  that  he  should  be  tions  would  advertise  themselves,  as  in 
broadly  advertised.  Can  there  be  any  France,  we  should  be  saved  the  indis- 
better  advertisement  than  setting  his  pensable  expenses  which  cut  into  profits, 
book  into  wide  circulation  ?  With  the  like  the  mortgages  on  the  rental  of  an 
name  of  Dentu  or  Hachette  on  the  title-  embarrassed  landlord, 
page,  the  French  novice  has  a  voucher  My  belief  is  that  cheap  publication 
that  ensures  a  considerable  sale.  Say  would  pay,  while  it  would  raise  the 
that  five  thousand  copies  are  printed  to  average  quality  of  fiction.  Of  course, 
begin  with,  in  place  of  five  hundred  or  there  is  the  very  serious  primary  diffi- 
even  fewer  as  in  England,  if  there  is  culty  that  it  could  only  be  fairly  tried 
promise  in  the  work  it  advertises  itself,  by  a  general  agreement  on  the  part  of 
advertising  itself  in  the  most  effectual  many  of  the  publishers.  And  while  the 
way.  When  he  follows  up  that  maiden  convictions  or  impressions  of  so  many 
work  with  another,  he  finds  the  soil  all  of  them  are  against  the  change,  any  con- 
prepared  for  freely  sowing ;  and  even  if  cert  of  the  kind  seems  to  be  out  of  the 
he  get  less  than  an  Englishman  for  his  question,  fiut  that  the  change  must 
first  ventures,  which  is  doubtful,  he  ar-  come  sooner  or  later  is  shown  by  the  re- 
rives  more  quickly  at  an  assured  post*  cent  drift  in  the  direction  of  the  shilling 
lion  and  income.  failures  ;   and  when  it  does  come  they 

And   regarding  the  matter  on   intel-  must  resign  themselves  to  make  the  best 

lectual  grounds,  cheap  circulation  should  of  their  long  experience  for  the  joint 

improve  the  quality  of   fiction.     First  benefit  of  the  authors  and  themselves.— 

novels  that  were  either  dull  or  absurd,  Fortnightly  Review. 
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BV    AUGUSTINE    BIKRELL. 

Mk.  John  Mokley,  vho  among  other  to  confine  ourselves  to  those  questions 
things  has  trrttten  two  admirable  books  only  which  engaged  Burke's  most  power- 
about  Edmund  Burke,  is  lo  be  found  in  ful  attention,  enlisted  his  most  active 
the  Preface  to  the  second  of  them  apolo-  sympathy,  elicited  hii  most  bewitching 
gizing  for  having  introduced  into  the  rhetoric,  we  should  still  find  ourselves 
body  of  the  work  extracts  from  his  for-  called  upon  to  grapple  with  problems  as 
mer  volume — conduct  which  he  seeks  to  vast  and  varied  as  Economic  Reform, 
justify  by  quoting  from  the  Greek  (al-  the  Status  of  our  Colonies,  our  budding 
ways  a  desirable  thing  to  do  when  in  a  Empire  in  India,  our  relations  with  Ire- 
difficulty),  to  prove  that  though  you  land  both  in  respect  to  her  trade  and 
may  say  what  you  have  to  say  well  once,  her  prevalent  religion  ;  and  then,  blur- 
you  cannot  say  it  twice.  ring  the  picture,  as  some  may  think — 

A  difficulty   somewhat  of  the  same  certainly  rendering  it  Titancsque   and 

kind  cannot  fail  to  be  felt  by  every  one  Kloomy — we  have  the  spectacle  of  Burke 

who  takes  upon  himself  to   write  on  in  his  old  age,  like  another  LaocoOn, 

Burke  ;  for  howevar  innocent  a  man's  writhing  and  wrestling  with  the  French 

own  past  life  may  be   of   any   public  Revolution  ;  and  it  may  serve  to  give  us 

references  to  the  subject,  the  very  many  some  dim  notion  of  how  great  a  man 

good  things  other  men  have  said  about  Burke  was,  of  how  affluent  a  mind,  of 

it  must  seriously  interfere  with  true  lib-  how  potent  an  imagination,  of  how  re- 

erty  of  treatment.  sistless  an  energy,*  that  even  when  his 

Hardly  any  man,  and  certainly  no  poli-  sole  unassisted  name  is  pitted  against 

tician,  has  been  so  bepraised  as  Burke,  the  outcome  of  centuries,  and  we  say 

whose  very  name,  suggesting,  as  it  does,  Burke  and  the  French  Revolution,  we 

Splendor  of  diction,  has  tempted  those  are  not  overwhelmed  by  any  sense  of 

who  would  praise  him  to  do  so  in   a  obvious  absurdity  or  incongruity, 

highly  decorated  style,  and  it   would  What  I  propose  to   do  is  merely  to 

have  been  easy  woik  to  have  brought  consider  a  little  Burke's  life  prior  to  his 

together  a  sufficient  number  of  animated  obtaining  a  seat  in  Parliament,  and  then 

passages  from  the  works  of  well-known  to  refer  to  any  circumstances  which  may 

writers  all  dedicated  to  the  greater  glory  help  us  to  account  for  the  fact,  that  this 

of  Edmund  Burke,  and  then  to  have  truly   exlraordiniry  man,  whose  intel- 

tagged  on  half-a-dozen  specimens  of  his  lectual  resources  beggar  the  imagination, 

own  resplendent  rhetoric,  and  so  to  have  and  who  devoted  himself  to  politics  with 

come  to  an  apparently  natural  and  long-  all  the  forces  of  his  nature,  never  so 

desired  conclusion  without  exciting  any  much  as  attained  a  seat  in  the  Cabinet 

more  than  usual  grumble.     This  course,  — a  feat  one  has  known  to  be  accom- 

however,  not  recommending  itself,  some  plished  by  persons  of  no  proved  intel- 

olher    method    had   to   be    discovered,  lectual    agility.      Having    done  this,    I 

Happily,  it  is  out  of  the  question  with-  shall  then,  bearing  in  mind  the  aph 01  ism 

in  present   limits  to   give  any  proper  of  Lord  Beaconsfield,  that  it  is  always 

summary  of  Burke's  public  life.     This  better  to  be  impudent  than  servile,  essay 

great  roan  was  not,  like  some  modern  an  analysis  of  the  essential  elements  of 

politicians,  a  specialist,  confining    his  Burke's  character, 

activities  within  the  prospectus  of  an  The  first  great  fact  to  remember  is, 

association ;    nor    was    he,   like    some  that    the   Edmund   Burke  we  are    all 

others,  a  thing  of  shreds  and  patches,  agreed  in  regarding  as  oneof  the  proud- 

busily  employed  to-day  picking  up  the  est  memories  of  the  House  of  Commons, 

facts  with  which  he  will  overwhelm  his  was  an  Irishman.      When  we  are  in  our 

opponents  on  the  morrow  ;  but  was  one  next  fit  of  political  depression  about  that 

ever  ready  to  engage  with  all  comers  on  island,  and  are  about  piously  lo  wish,  as 

all  subjects  from  out  the  stores  of  his  the  poet  Spenser  tells  us  men  were  wish- 

accumiilated  knowledge.     Even  were  we  ing  even  in  bis  time,  that  it  were  not 
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adjacent,  let  us  do  a  little  national  stock-  self,  attained  maturity.     These  were  his 

taking,  and  calculate  profits  as  well  as  eldest  brother,  Garrett,  on  whose  death 

losses.   Burke  was  not  only  an  Irishman,  Edmund  succeeded  to  the  patrimoaial 

but  a  typical  one — of  the  very  kind  many  Irish  estate,  which  he  promptly  sold; 

Englishmen,    and  even   possibly   some  his  younger  brother,  Richard,  a.  highly 

Scotchmen,  make  a  point  of  disliking,  speculative  gentleman,  who  always  lost  ; 

I  do  not  say  he  was  an  aboriginal  Irish-  and  his  sister,  Juliana,  who  married  a 

man,  but  his  ancestors  are  said  to  have  Mr.    French,  and  was,  as  became  her 

settled  in  the  county  of  Galway,  under  mother's  daughter,  a  rigid  Roman  Calh- 

Strongbow,  in  King  Henry  the  Second's  olic~who,  so  we  read,  was  accustomed 

time,  when  Ireland  was  first  conquered  every  Christmas  Day  to  Invite  to  the 

and  our  troubles  be^an.     This,  at  all  hall  the  maimed,  the  aged,  and  distressed 

events,  is  a  better  Irish  pedigree  than  of  her  vicinity,  to  a  plentiful  repast,  dar- 

Mr.  Parnell's.  ing  which  she  waited  upon  them  as  a 

Skippingstxcenturies,  wefindBurke's  servant.  A  sister  like  this  never  did 
father  an  attorney  in  Dtiblm — which  any  man  any  serious  harm, 
somehow  sounds  a  very  Irish  thing  to  Edmund  Burke  was  bom  in  1729,  in 
be — who  in  1725  married  a  Miss  Nagle,  Dublin,  and  was  taught  his  rudiments 
and  had  fifteen  children,  Themarriage  in  the  country — first,  by  a  Mr.  O'Hal- 
of  Burke's  parents  was  of  the  kind  called  loran,  and  afterward  by  a  Mr.  Fitz- 
roixed — a  term  which  doubtless  admits  Gerald,  village  pedagogues  both,  who  at 
of  wide  application,  but  when  employed  all  events  succeeded  in  giving  their 
technically,  signifies  that  the  religious  charge  a  brogue  which  death  alone  could 
faith  of  the  spouses  was  different ;  one,  silence.  Burke  passed  from  their  hands 
the  father,  being  a  Protestant,  and  the  to  an  academy  at  Ballitore,  kept  by  a 
lady,  an  adherent  to  what  used  to  be  Quaker,  from  whence  he  proceeded  to 
pleasantly  called  the  "old  religion."  Trinity  College,  Dublin.  He  was  thus 
The  severer  spirit  now  dominating  Oath-  not  only  Irish  born,  but  Irish  bred, 
olic  councils  has  condemned  these  mar-  His  intellectual  habit  of  mind  exhibited 
riages,  on  the  score  of  their  bad  theology  itself  early.  He  belonKcd  to  the  happy 
and  their  lax  morality;  but  the  prac-  family  of  omnivorous  readers,  and  in  the 
tical  politician,  who  is  not  usually  much  language  of  his  latest  schoolmaster  be 
of  a  theologian — though  Lord  Melbourne  went  to  college  with  a  larger  miscellabe- 
and  Mr.  Gladstone  are  distinguished  ous  stock  of  readingthanwasusual  with 
exceptions — and  whose  moral  conscience  one  of  his  years;  which,  being  inter- 
is  apt  to  be  robust  (and  here  1  believe  preted  out  of  pedagogic  into  plain  Ene- 
Ihere  are  no  exceptions),  cannot  but  re-  lish,  means  that  "  our  good  Edmund 
gret  that  so  good  an  opportunity  of  was  an  enormous  devourer  of  poetry 
lubricating  religious  differences  with  the  and  novels,  and  so  he  remained  to  the 
sweet  oil  of  the  domestic  aSections  end  of  his  days.  That  he  always  pre- 
should  be  lost  to  us  in  these  days  of  bit-  ferred  Fielding  to  Richardson  is  satis- 
terness  and  dissension.  Burbe  was  factory,  since  it  pairs  him  off  nicely  with 
brought  up  in  the  Protestant  faith  of  Dr.  Johnson,  whose  preference  was  the 
his  father,  and  was  never  in  any  real  other  way,  and  so  helps  to  keep  an  in- 
danger  of  deviating  from  it ;  but  I  can-  teresting  question  wide  open.  His  pas- 
not  doubt  that  his  regard  for  his  Cath-  sionforihepoetryof  Virgilis  signiiicant. 
olic  fellow- subjects,  his  fierce  repudia-  His  early  devotion  to  Edward  Young, 
tion  of  the  infamies  of  the  Penal  Code —  the  grandiose  author  of  the  "Night 
whose  horrors  he  did  something  to  ffliti-  Thoughts,"  is  not  to  be  wondered  at, 
gate — his  respect  for  antiquity,  and  his  though  the  inspiration  of  the  youthful 
historic  sense,  were  all  quickened  by  the  Burke,  either  as  poet  or  critic,  may  be 
fact  that  a  tenderly  loved  and  loving  questioned,  when  we  find  him  raptu- 
mother  belonged  through  life  and  in  rously  scribbling  in  the  margin  of  his 
death  to  an  ancient  and  outraged  faith,  copy  : 

The  great  majority  of  Burke's  broth-        "  Jove  claimed  ihe  veree  old  Homer  iung, 
ers  and  sisters,  like  those  of  Laurence  Bui  God  bimself  inspired  Dr.  Voung." 

Sterne,  were  "  not  made  to  live,"  and  But  a  boy's  enthusiasm  for  a  favorite 

out  of  the  fifteen,  but  three,  beside  him-  poet  is  a  thing  to  rejoice  over.     The 
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yeais  that  bring  the  philosophic  mind  and  fro,  gathering  information,  impart- 

will  not  bting — they  must  fiod — cnthu-  ing  knowledge,  and  preparing  himself, 

siasm.  though  he  knew  not  for  what. 

In  1750  Burke  (being  then  twenty-  The  attorney  in  Dublin  grew  anxious, 
one)  came  for  the  first  time  to  London,  and  searched  for  precedents  of  a  son  be- 
to  do  what  so  many  of  his  lively  young  having  like  his,  and  rising  to  eminence- 
countrymen  are  still  doing — though  they  Had  his  son  got  the  legal  mind  ? — which, 
are  beginning  to  make  a  grievance  even  according  to  a  keen  observer,  chiefly 
of  that — eat  his  dinners  at  the  Middle  displays  itself  by  illustrating  the  obvi- 
Temple,  and  so  qualify  himself  for  the  ous,  explaining  the  evident,  and  expatial- 
Bar.  Certainly  that  student  was  in  luck  ing  on  the  commonplace.  Edmund's 
who  found  himself  in  the  same  mess  with  powers  of  illustration,  explanation,  and 
Burke  ;  and  yet  so  stupid  are  men — so  expatiation  could  not  indeed  be  ques- 
prone  to  rest  with  their  full  weight  on  tioned  ;  but  then  the  subjects  selected 
the  immaterial  and  slide  over  the  essen-  for  the  exhibition  of  those  powers  wer« 
tial — that  had  that  good  fortune  been  very  far  indeed  from  being  obvious,  evi- 
outs  we  should  probably  have  been  more  dent,  or  commonplace  ;  and  the  attor- 
taken  up  with  Burke's  brogue  than  with  ney's  heart  grew  heavy  within  him.  The 
his  brains.  Burke  came  to  London  with  paternal  displeasure  was  signified  in  the 
a  culiivaled  cuiiosity,  and  in  no  spirit  usual  manner — thesupplies  were  cut  off. 
of  desperate  determination  to  make  his  Edmund  Burke,  however,  was  no  ordi- 
fortuBC.  .That  the  study  of  the  law  in-  nary  prodigal,  and  his  reply  to  his  fa- 
terested  him  cannot  be  doubted,  for  ther's  expostulations  took  the  unexpect- 
everything  interested  him,  particularly  ed  and  unprecedented  shape  of  a  copy 
the  stage.  Like  the  sensible  Irishman  of  a  second  and  enlarged  edition  of  his 
he  was,  he  lost  his  heart  to  Peg  Wotiing-  treatise  on  the  "Sublime  and  Beanti- 
ton  on  the  first  opportunity.  He  was  ful,"  which  he  had  published  in  1756 
fond  of  roaming  about  the  country  dur-  at  the  price  of  three  shillings.  Burke's 
ing,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  vacation-time  father  promptly  sent  the  author  a  bank- 
only,  and  is  to  be  found  writing  the  most  bill  for  £100  :  conduct  on  his  part  which, 
cheerful  letters  to  his  friends  in  Ireland,  considering  he  had  sent  his  son  to  Lon- 
all  of  whom  are  persuaded  that  he  is  don  and  maintained  him  there  for  six 
going  some  day  to  be  somebody,  though  years  to  study  law,  was  in  my  judgment 
sorely  puzzled  to  surmise  what  thing  or  both  sublime  and  beautiful.  In  the  same 
when,  so  pleasantly  does  he  take  life,  year  Burke  published  another  pamphlet 
from  all  sorts  of  out-of-the-way  country  —  a  one-and-sixpenny  affair  —  written 
places,  where  he  lodges  with  quaint  old  ironically,  in  the  style  of  Lord  Boling- 
landladies  who  wonder  maternally  why  broke,  and  called  "  A  Vindication  of 
he  never  gets  drunk,  and  generally  mis-  Natural  Society  ;  or,  a  View  of  the 
take  him  for  an  author  until  he  pays  his  Miseries  and  Evils  arising  to  Mankind 
bill.  When  in  town  he  frequented  de-  from  every  species  of  Civil  Society." 
bating  societies  in  Fleet  Street  and  Irony  is  a  dangerous  weapon  for  a  pub* 
Covent  Garden,  and  made  his  first  lie  man  to  have  ever  employed,  and  in 
speeches ;  for  which  purpose  he  would,  after-life  Burke  had  frequently  to  explain 
unlike  some  debaters,  devote  studious  that  he  was  not  serious.  On  these  two 
hours  to  getting  up  the  subjects  to  be  pamphlets'  airy  pinions  Burke  floated 
discussed.  There  is  good  reason  to  be-  into  the  harbor  of  literary  fame.  No 
lieve  that  it  was  in  this  manner  his  atten-  less  a  man  than  the  great  David  Hume 
tion  was  first  directed  to  India.  He  referred  to  him,  in  a  letter  to  the  hardly 
was  at  all  times  a  great  talker,  and,  Dr.  less  great  Adam  Smith,  as  an  Irish  gen- 
Johnson's  dictum  notwithstanding,  a  tlemaa  who  had  written  a  "  very  pretty 
good  listener.  He  was  endlessly  inter-  treatise  on  the  Sublime."  After  these 
ested  in  everything — in  the  state  of  the  efforts,  Burke,  as  became  an  established 
crops,  in  the  last  play,  in  the  details  of  wit,  went  to. Bath  to  recruit,  and  there, 
all  trades,  the  rhythm  of  all  poems,  the  fitly  enough,  fell  in  love.  The  lady  was 
plots  of  all  novels,  and  indeed  in  the  Miss  Jane  Mary  Nugent,  the  daughter 
course  of  every  manufacture.  And  so  of  a  celebrated  Bath  physician ;  and  it 
for  six  years  he  went  up  and  down,  to  is  pleasant  to  be  able  to  say  of  the  mar- 
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riage  that  was  shortly  solemnized   be-  Garrick's,  and  consequently  we  may  be 

tween  the  young  couple,  that  it  was  a  ceitain    that    the  dinner   had   been   a 

happy  one,  and  then  lo  go  on  our  way,  superlatively  good  one  ;   and  has  not 

leaving  them  —  where  man   and   wife  Boswell    placed    on   record   Johnson's 

ought  to  be  left — alone.    Oddly  enough,  opinion  of  the  man  who  professed  to  be 

Burke's  wife  was  also  the  oEFspting  of  a  indifferent  about    his    dinner?     Third, 

"  mixed  marriage  " — only,  in  her  case  the  subject  under  discussion  was  India, 

it  was  the  father  who  was  the  Catholic  ;  about  which  Johnson  knew  he  knew  next 

consequently  both  Mr.  and  Mrs.  £d-  to  nothing.     And  fourth,  the  offender 

muud  Burke  were  of  the  same  way  of  was    Edmund    Burke,   whom   Johnson 

thinking,  but  each  had  a  parent  of  the  loved  from  the  first  day  he  set  e)es  upon 

other  way.     Although  getting  married  is  him   to  their  last   sad  parting  by  the 

no    part   of  the  curriculum   of  a  law  waters  of  death. 

student,  Burke's  father  seems  to  have  In    1761    that    shrewd    old    gossip, 

come  to  the  conclusion,  that  after  all  it  Horace  Walpole,  met  Burke  for  the  first 

was  a  greater  distinction  for  an  attorney  time  at  dinner,  and  remarks  of  him  in  a 

in  Dublin  lo  have  a  son  living  amongst  letter  to  George  Montague  : 

the   wits   in    London,    and    discoursing  "  l  dined  at  Homiltcm's  ye»terd«y:   there 

familiarly  on  the  "  Sublime  and  Beauti-  were   Garrick,   and   young   Mr.    Burke,    wbo 

ful,"  than  prosecuting  some  poor  coun-  ""'*  '  tK>ok,  in  the  style  of  Lord  BolmgbroJie. 

.     '              -.1.      u                     -   L       L*  tbal  <ras  inucb  admired.  He  is  a  sensible  raao, 

tryman,  with  a  brogue  as  rich  ashisown,  ^ui  bas  not  worn  oH  hi>  authorism  yet,  and 

for  Blealing  a  pair  of  breeches  ;  for  we  thinks  there  is  nothing  so  charming  as  writers, 

find  him  generously  allowing  the  young  and  to  be  one.    He  will  know  belter  one  of 

couple  £ioo  a  year,  which  no  doubt  went  '•'"=  days." 

some  way  toward  maintaining  them.  But  great  as  were  Burke's  literary 
Burke,  who  was  nowinhistwenty-eiRhth  powers,  and  passionate  as  was  his  fond- 
year,  seems  to  have  given  up  all  notion  ness  for  Ictlers  and  for  literary  society, 
of  the  law.  In  1758  he  wrote  for  Dods-  he  never  seems  to  have  felt  that  the  main 
ley  the  first  volume  of  the  "  Annual  burden  of  his  life  lay  in  that  direction. 
Register,"  a  melancholy  scries  which  He  looked  lo  the  public  service,  and  ihia 
continues  to  this  day.  For  doing  this  though  he  always  believed  that  the  pen 
he  got  £100.  Burke  was  by  this  time  a  of  a  great  writer  was  a  more  powerful 
well-known  figure  in  London  literary  and  glorious  weapon  than  any  to  be 
society,  and  was  busy  making  for  him-  found  in  the  armory  of  politics.  This 
self  a  huge  private  reputation.  The  faith  of  his  comes  out  sometimes  queerly 
Christmas  Day  of  1758  witnessed  a  sin-  enough.  For  example,  when  Dr.  Robert- 
gular  scene  at  the  dinner-table  of  David  gon  in  1777  sent  Burke  his  cheerful  His- 
Garrick.  Dr.  Johnson,  then  in  the  full  tory  of  America  in  quarto  volumes, 
vigor  of  his  mind,  and  with  the  all-  Burke  in  the  most  perfect  good  faith 
dreaded  weapons  of  his  dialectics,  kept  closes  a  long  letter  of  thanks  thus  : 
burnished  by  daily  use,  was  flatly  con-  <•  vou  wili  smile  wben  I  send  you  a  trifling 
tradicted  by  a  fellow-guest  some  twenty  temporary  produciion  made  For  the  occasion 
years  his  junior,  and,  what  is  more,  sub-  «>*  the  day.  and  to  perish  with  it,  in  return  for 
mitted  to  it  without  a  murmur.  One  of  '""'  "nmorial  work. 
the  diners,  Arthur  Murphy,  was  so  I  have  no  desire  to  say  anything  dis- 
struck  by  this  occurrence,  unique  in  his  respectful  of  Principal  Robertson  ;  but 
long  experience  of  the  Doctor,  that  on  still,  when  we  remember  that  the  tem- 
returning  home  he  recorded  the  fact  in  porary  production  he  got  in  exchange 
his  journal,  but  ventured  no  explanation  for  his  History  of  America  was  Burke's 
of  it.  It  can  only  be  accounted  for — so  immortal  letter  to  the  Sheriffs  of  Bristol 
at  least  I  venture  to  think — by  the  com-  on  the  American  War.  we  must,  I  think, 
bined  effect  of  four  wholly  independent  be  forced  to  admit  that,  as  so  often  hap- 
circumstances  :  First,  the  day  was  pens  when  a  Scotchman  and  an  Irish- 
Christmas  Day,  a  day  of  peace  and  good  man  do  business  together,  the  former 
will,  and  our  beloved  Doctor  was  among  got  the  better  of  the  bargain. 
the  sincerest,  though  most  argumenta-  Burke's  first  public  employment  was 
live,  of  Christians,  and  a  great  observer  of  a  humble  character,  and  might  well 
of  days.     Second,  the  bouse  was  David  have  been  paised  over  in  a  sentence,  bad 
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it  not  terminated  in  a  most  delightful  frivolous  a  matter  as  I  am  afraid  I  have 

quarrel,  in  which  Burke  conducted  him'  made  it  appear— a  quotation  of  which 

self  like  an  Irishman  of  genius.     Some  (his  much  mar  he  said,   that  nothing 

time  in  1759  he  became  acquainted  wiih  more  delightfully  Butkeao  is  to  be  found 

William   Gerard   Hamilton,   commoDly  anywhere  : 
called   "  Single-speech  Hamilton,"  on 

account  of  the  celebrity  he  gained  from  "  My  dear  Mason, 

his  first  speech   in   Parliament,  and  the         ..  ,  „„  hardly  able  to  tell  yoa  how  much 

Steady  way  in  whjch  his  oratorical  repu-  satisfociion  I  b>d  in  your  leuer.    Your  appro- 

tation  went  on  waning  ever  after.     In  baiion  ol  my  conduct  makes  me  believe  much 

1761  this  gentleman  went  overto  Ireland  ••<«  better  of  both  you  and  myself ;  and  1  as- 

as  Chief  Secretary    and  Burke  accom-  ""  Jernabiy'' VcC-H.  l^.m!  ^  ' 

panied  him  as  the  Secretary  s  secretary,  cere,  and  diainterrsied  friendship  were  not 

or,  in  the  unlicensed  speech  of  Dublin,  wholly  unoecesiary  to  my  support  at  a  time 

as    Hamilton's    jackal.      This    arrange-  when  I  experienced  such  bitter  effects  of  the 

m»t ...  .mi».,..i,  ..tirfac.«r  to  Efivd '".rr.'«.°'T"ri.'n»'"  ".2 

Hamilton,  who  found,  as  generation!  of  yo„  „i,j  „p  „y  ,i,,i„  bi„d.  me  to  to.  to  • 

men    have    fountl   after   him,    Burke's  manner  t  cannot  express  :  for  lo  tell  jou  the 

brains  very  useful,  antl  he  determinetl  truth,  I  never  can  (knowing  as  I  do  the  prio- 

lo  borrow  them  for  the  period  of  their  elP'"  ">»n  which  1  alw.js  endeavor  to  act) 

join,  lives.     Animated  by  this  desire  i.  :S'eT':'Sdr.Str7eXe°',o7aS'. 

Itself  praiseworthy,  he  busied  himself  in  those  who.  after  hearing  the  whole  siory,  do 

procuring  for  Burke  a  pension  of  ^300  not  thSnlt  mtfer/Ktly  in  the  right,  and  do  not 

a  year  on  the  Irish  establishment,  and  eooa'der  Hainiilon  an  infamous  scoundrel,  10 

•4.1_      at-      .: 1.       '■  o: 1. 1.  "  be  in  the  smallest  denree  mv  fnenda,  or  even 

then  the  simple  Smg  e-speech  ^^^  ,  ,^^  whom  I  am  bound  to  have 
thought  the  transaction  closed.  He  the  slightest  eateein.  as  fair  and  just  estimaters 
had  bought  his  poor  man  of  genius,  and  of  the  characters  and  conduct  of  men.  Sim- 
paid  for  him  on  the  nail  with  other  peo-  ated  as  I  am.  and  feeling  aa  1  do,  I  should  be 

pie's  money.     Nothing  remained  but  for  J>»'  "  ""^"  P'f  ""^J. '*"*;  '■'^11  ""^"^  ""■ 

%.■,..  ,  ■  ■  .    .        ^  demned  me,  as  that  Ihev  should  sav  (here  were 

Barke  to  draw  his  pension  and  devote  f^mtj  „„  both  sides,  or  that  it  was  a  disputable 

the  rest  of  his  hfe  to  maintaining  Hamil-  case,  as  I  hear  is  (1  cannot  forbear  saying)  the 

ton's  reputation.     There  is  nothing  at  affected  language  of  some  persons.  .  .  .  You 

all  unusual  in  this,  and  I  have  no  doubt  "tinot  avoid  remarking,  my  dear  Mason,  and 

Burke  would  have  stuck  to  his  bargait,  J.XS' s!;;S.l."':f  -J'SSr'V^ 

had  not  Hamilton  conceived  the  fatal  „„  a  man  before  me  expected  to  enter  into 

idea  that  Burke's  brains  were  exclusively  formal,  direct,  and  undisguised  slavery  ?    Did 

his   (Hamilton's).      Then  the    situation  "ver  man   before  him  confess  an   attempt  to 

\trcamf  one  of  risk  and  annarent  danger  '''™y  "  """  '"'"  '^^^  ""  s"<8e'l  contract,  not 

oe«ime  one  01  nSK  ana  apparent  ganger.  ^^         anything  of  the  impudence  ol  regularly 

Burkes    imagination    began    playing  ^x^Jx^g  It?    If  such  an  attempt  be  wicked 

round   the   subject  :    he   saw   himself   a  and   unlawful  (and   I   am   sure   no  one   ever 

slave,    blotled   out   of  existence— mere  doubted  it),  I  have  only  to  confess  his  charge, 

fuel  for  Hamilton's  flame.     In  a  week  ■"<l  ^  ^P''  myself  his  dupe,  to  make  him 

he  was  in  a  towering  passion.     Few  men  l^^^^^^  vfiufn"  tharever  lived.'  The'  on?y 

can  afford  to  be  angry.      It  is  a  run  upon  difference  between  us  is,  not  wheiher  he  is  not 

their  intellectual  resources  they  cannot  a  rogue— for  be  not  only  admits  but  pleads  the 

meet.     But  Burke's  treasury  could  well  '"="  that  demom^trate  him  to  he  so  ;  but  only 

afford    the    luxury;    and  his  letters  to  rlJ^^fJ  ?nrfr!^n'J?,i%tf,?,lf  V^^  ."f  ^^  «™ 

„       .,  ,     ',  ,-   ,    ,   ,  ,.  solutely  lor  a  consideration  which,  so  far  from 

Hamilton    made   delightful   reading   to  being  adequate,  if  any  such  could  be  adequate, 

those  who,  like  myself,  dearly  love  a  is  not  even  so  much  as  ceruln.    Kot  to  value 

dispute   when   conducted   according    to  myself  as  a  gentleman,  a  free  man,  a  man  of 

the   rules  of  the  game  by  men  of  great  education,  and  one  pretending  tolkeralure  ;  Is 

.   ^  „     ,      ,  ,.P       IT   _•,.         J  _   1  there  any  situation  in  life  so  low,  or  even  so 

intellectnal   wealth.      Hamilton    dcmol-  criminal,  that  can  subject  a  man  to  the  possi. 

iihed  and  reduced  to  a  stony  silence,  bility  of  such  an  engagement  ?    Would  you 

Burke  sat  down  again  and  wrote  long  dare  attempt  to  hind  your  footman  to  such 

letters  to  all  his  friends,  telling  them  the  """» ?.  Will  the  law  suffer  a  felon  sent  to  the  . 

_.  _i_  .. c .    _;__: i. 9       T  plantations  to  bind  himself  for  his  life,  and  to 

whole  itoiT  from  beginning  to  end.     I  ^„<,„„ee  all  possibilliy  eiiher  of  elevation  or 

must  be  allowed  a  quotation  from  one  quiet  7    And  am   I  to  defend  myself  for  not 

of  these  letters,  for  this  really  is  not  so  doing  what  no  man  is  suffered  to  do,  and  what 
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it  would  be  criminal  in  any  man  to  submit  to  ?  (ihe  Duke)  had  Z  small  private  estate  to 

You -ill  excuse  me  for  this  heal."  ^^^^j   j^,^,   ^^U   „  public  affairs,  but 

I  not  only  excuse  fiurke  for  his  heat,  the  validity  of  the  excuse  was  not  ad- 

but  love  him  for  letting  mc  warm  my  mitted.     The  part  Burke  played  for  the 

hands  at  it  after  a  lapse  of  120  years.  next  fifteen  years  with  relation  to  the 

Burke    was    more    fortunate    in  his  Rockingham  parly  reminds  me  of  the 

second  master,  for  in  1765,  being  then  functions  I  have  observed  performed  in 

thirty-six  years  of  age,  he  became  private  lazy  families  by  a  soberly  clad  and  emi- 

secretary  to  the  new  Prime  Minister,  the  nently  respectable  person  who  pays  them 

Marquis  of  Rockingham;  and  by  the  domiciliary  visits,  and,  having  admission 

interest  of  Lord  Vemey  was  returned  to  everywhere,    goes    about    mysteriously 

'  Parliament   for    Wendover,    in    Bucks  ;  from  room  to  room,  winding  up  all  the 

and  on  January  27,  1766,  his  voice  was  clocks.     This  is  what  Burke  did  for  the 

first  heard  in  the  House  of  Commons.  Rockingham  party — he  kept  it  going. 

The  Rockingham    Ministry   deserves  But  fortunately  for  us,  Burke  was  not 

well  of  the  historian,  and  on  the  whole  content  with  private  adjuration,  or  even 

has  received  its  deserts.     Lord  Rock-  public  speech.     His  literary  instincts, 

tngham,  the  Duke  of  Richmond,  Lord  his  dominating  desire  to  persuade  every- 

John  Cavendish,  Mr.  Dowdeswell,  and  body  that  he,  Edmund  Burke,  was  ab- 

the  rest  of  them,  were  good  men  and  aolutely  in  the  right,  and  every  one  of 

true,  judged  by  any  ordinary  standard  ;  his  opponents  hopelessly  wrong,  made 

and  when  contrasted  with  most  of  their  him  turn  to  the  pamphlet  as  a  propa- 

political  competitors,    they  almost    ap-  ganda,  and  in  his  hands 

pro.ch  lhera„k,of  ..iru  .nd  .ngel..  ..Th„bln8b,cm=.t,.«pci,wb,n«b=bl« 

However,  after  a  year  and  twenty  days,  Soul-ani mating  strains.' 
his   Majesty  King  George  the    Third 

managed  to  get  rid  of  them,  and  to  keep  So  accustomed  are  we  to  regard  Burke's 
them  at  bay  for  fifteen  years.  But  their  pamphlets  as  specimens  of  our  noblest 
first  term  of  office,  though  short,  lasted  literature,  and  to  see  them  printed  in 
long  enough  to  establish  a  friendship  of  comfortable  volumes,  that  we  ate  apt  to 
no  ordinary  powers  of  endurance  be-  forget  that  in  their  origin  they  were  but 
tween  the  chief  members  of  the  party  the  children  of  the  pavement,  the  publi- 
and  the  Prime  Minister's  private  secre-  cations  of  the  hour.  If,  however,  you 
tary,  who  was  at  first,  so  ran  the  report,  ever  visit  any  old  public  library,  and 
supposed  to  be  a  wild  Irishman,  whose  grope  about  long  enough,  you  are  likely 
real  name  was  O'Bourke,  and  whose  enough  to  find  a  shelf  holding  some 
brogue  seemed  to  require  the  allegation  twenty-five  or  thirty  musty,  ugly  little 
that  its  owner  was  a  Popish  emissary,  books,  usually  lettered  "  Burke,"  and 
It  is  satisfactory  to  notice  how  from  the  on  opening  any  of  them  you  will  come 
very  first  Burke's  intellectual  pre-emi-  across  one  of  Burke's  pamphlets  as 
nence,  character,  and  aims  were  clearly  originally  issued,  bound  up  with  the  re- 
admitted and  most  cheerfully  recognized  plies  and  counter-pamphlets  it  occa- 
by  his  political  and  social  superiors  ;  sioned.  I  have  frequently  tried,  but  al- 
and in  the  long  correspondence  in  which  ways  in  vain,  to  read  these  replies,  which 
he  engaged  with  most  of  them,  there  is  are  pretentious  enough — usually  the 
not  a  trace  to  be  found,  on  one  side  or  works  of  deans,  members  of  Parliament, 
the  other,  of  anything  approaching  to  and  other  dignitaries  of  the  class  Car- 
either  patronage  or  servility.  Burke  ad-  lyle  used  compendiously  to  describe  as 
vises  thero,  exhorts  them,  expostulates  "shovel-hatted" — and  each  of  whom 
with  them,  condemns  their  aristocratic  was  as  much  entitled  to  publish  pamph- 
lan^or.  fans  their  feeble  fiames,  drafts  lets  as  Burke  himself.  There  are  some 
their  motions,  dictates  their  protests,  things  it  is  very  easy  to  do,  and  to  write 
visits  their  houses,  and  generally  sup-  a  pamphlet  is  one  of  them  ;  but  to  write 
plies  them  with  facts,  figures,  poetry,  such  a  pamphlet  as  future  generations 
and  romance.  To  all  this  they  submit  will  read  with  delight  is  perhaps  the 
with  much  humility.  The  Duke  of  Rich-  most  difficult  feat  in  literature.  Milton, 
mond  once  indeed  ventured  to  hint  to  Swift,  Burke,  and  Sydney  Smith  are,  I 
Burke,  with  exceeding  delicacy,  that  he  think,  our  only  great  pamphleteers. 
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I  have  DOW  rather  more  than  kept  my  "  Magnanimity  in  politics  is  not  seldom 

wordEO  farasBurke'spre-patliamentary  the  truest  wisdom,  and  a  ^reat  empire 

life  is  concerned,  and  will  proceed  to  and  little  minds  go  ill  together."     Yon 

mention  some  of  the  circumstances  that  have  echoed  back  the  words  in  which,  in 

may  serve  to  account  for- the  fact,  that  his  letter  to  the  Sheriffs  of  Bristol  on 

when  the  Rockingham  party  came  into  the  hateful  American  War,  he  protests 

power  for  the  second  time  in    1782,  that  it  was  not  instantly  he  could  be 

Burke,   who  was  their  life  and  soul,  brought  to  rejoice  when  he  heard  of  the 

was  only  rewarded  with  a  minor  office,  slaughter  and  captivity  of  long  lists  of 

First,  then,  it  must  be  recorded  sorrow-  those  whose  names  had  been  familiar  in 

fully  of  Burke  that  he  was  always  des-  his  ears  from  his  infancy,  and  you  would 

perately  in  debt,  and  in  this  country  no  all   join  with  me  in  subscribing   to  a 

politician  under  the  rank  of  a  baronet  fund  which  should  have  for  its  object 

can   ever  safely  be  in  debt,     Burke's  the  printing  and  hanging  up  over  every 

finances  arc,   and    always  have  been,  editor's  deskin  town  and  countryasub- 

marvels  and  mysteries  ;  but  one  thing  sequent  passage  from  the  same  letter  : 

must  be  said  of  them — that  the  malignity  "A  consciemious  man  would  b«  cautious 

of  his  enemies,  both  Tory  enemies  and  how  he  dealt  in  blood.    He  would  feel  some 

Radical  enemies,  has  never  succeeded  "PPf=S'Z°i?„^ir„'^f„';|!l'!f,'^^^'r™i;h™, 

.     ,           ,     .                  ,               f   t-  \  account  lor  eojraKiTiKm  so  deep  a  play  ivitfiout 

in  formulating  any  charge  of  dishonesty  ,„,  knowledf^  of  the  game.     It  is  no  excuse 

against   him   that   has  not  been   at  once  for  presumptuous  ignorance  that  it  ii  directed 

completely    pulverized,   and  shown   on  by  insolent  passion.    The  poorest  being  that 

the  facts  to  be  impossible.  Burke's  pur-  f™"'?  °°  '"^^-  """ending  to  save  iisflf  frcm 

chase  of  the  estate  at  Beacons  field  in  EnVe^tyroTrd^^rrn'^^Bua^n: 

1768,  only   two   years   after  he   entered  not  conceive  any  existence  under  heaven  (which 

Parliament,  consisting  as  it  did  of  a  good  in  the  depths  of  iu  wiEdom  tolerates  all  sons 

house  and  iGoo  acres  of  land,  has  pui-  of  things)  that  is  more  truly  odiousanddisgust- 

.i=j  »  —..►  .«.,....  ^„^A  ^j.^     rr.„^^,  n.nn.  iog  thati  ui  impoleut,  helpless  creature,  wlih- 

uled  a  great  maiiy  good  men--much  more  J^  ^.^.^  „i,dom  or  military  skill,  bloated  with 

than  It  ever  did  Edmund  Burke.     But  p^de  and  arrogance,  calling  for  battles  which 

bow  did  he  get  the  money  ?    After  an  he  is  not  to  fight,  and  contending  (or  a  violent 

Irish    fashion — by  not  getting   it   at  all.  dominion  which  he  can  never  exercise.  .  ,  . 

Two-thirds  of  the  purchase-money  re-  ""  >?"  "<1  '  l*"^  """^  talents  not  of  the 

J         .   .      J.     *^                 .          '       J  great  and  ruling  Itind,  oor  conduct  at  least  is 

mained   outstanding   on   mortgage,   and  "onformable  to  our  faculties.     No  mans  life 

the  balance  he  borrowed  ;  or,  as  he  puts  pays  the  lorfcit  ol  our  rashness.    No  desolate 

it,  "  With  all  I  could  collect  of  my  own,  widow  weeps  learsofblood  over  our  ignorance, 

and  by  the  aid  of  my  friends,  I  have  es-  Scrupulous  and  sober  in  a  well-grounded  dis- 

Ublbhcd  .  ,».  m  «,e  co„.,„  "     Th«  'r^.tiri'-Hr;:  Td%Tp.'?„''4S 

IS  how  Burke  bought  Bcaconsfield,  where  mending  to  others  something  of  the  same  diffi- 

he  lived  till  his  end  came  ;  whither  he  dence,  we  should  show  ourselves  more  chari- 

always  hastened  when  his  sensitive  mind  table  to  their  welfare  than  injurious  to  their 

was  tortured  by  the  thought  of  how  badly  "t"'''''*"- 

men  governed  the  world  ;  where  he  en-  You  have  lauf^hed  over  Burke's  ac- 
terlained  all  sorts  and  conditions  of  men  count  of  how  all  Lord  Talbot's  schemes 
—Quakers,  Brahmins  (for  whose  ancient  for  the  reform  of  the  king's  household 
rites  he  provided  suitable  accommoda-  were  dashed  to  pieces  because  the  tum- 
tion  in  a  greenhouse),  nobles  and  abb^s  spit  of  the  king's  kitchen  was  a  member 
flying  from  revolutionary  France,  poets,  of  Parliament.  You  have  often  pondered 
painters,  and  peers ;  no  one  of  whom  over  that  miraculous  passage  in  bis 
ever  long  remained  a  stranger  to  his  speech  on  the  Nabob  of  Arcot's  debts 
charm.  Burke  flung  himself  into  farm-  describing  the  devastation  of  the  Car- 
ing with  all  the  enthusiasm  of  his  nature,  natic  by  Hyder  Ali — a  passage  which 
His  letters  to  Arthur  Young  on  the  sub-  Mr.  John  Morley  says  fills  the  young 
ject  of  carrots  still  tremble  with  emotion,  orator  with  the  same  emotions  of  enthu- 
Yon  all  know  Burke's  "  Thoughts  on  siasm,  emulation,  and  despair  that  (ac- 
the  Present  Discontents."  Youremem-  cording  to  the  same  authority)  invariably 
bcr— it  is  hard  to  forget — his  speech  on  torment  the  artist  who  first  gazes  on 
Conciliation  with  America,  particular-  "The  Madonna"  at  Dresden,  or  the 
ly  the  magnificent  passage  beginBing,  figures  of  "Night"  and  "Dawn"  at 
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Florence.     All  these  things  you  know,  Asiatic,  tropical,  and  splendid  to  have 

else  are  you  mighty  self-denying  of  your  anything  to  do  with  small  economies. 

pleasures.     But  it  is  just  possible  you  His  expenditure,  like  his  rhetoric,  was 

may  have  forgotten  the  following  extract  in  the  "  grand  style."     He  belongs  to 

from  one  of  fiuike's  farming  tetters  to  Charles  Lamb's  great  race,  "  the  men 

Arthur  Young  :—  who  borrow."     But  indeed  it  wasn't  so 

"  One  of  ihe  grand  points  iD  contro«n,y  (a  jn^^^h  'hat  Burke  borrowed  as  that  men 

controversy  indeed  chiefly  carried  on  between  lent-      Kight-feeling   men    did   not   wait 

practice  and  speculation)  is  that  ol  dtef  fUugA-  to  be  asked.     Dr.  Brocklesby,  that  good 

iitg.     In  yoar  last  volume  you  seem  on  the  physician,  whoae  name  breathes  like  a 

whole  rather  against  that  practice,  and  have  benediction   through   the   pages    of    the 

5  ven  several  reasons  for  your  iQdament  which  •■  ,.         ,  ..     ^     .        *^     r  i.-    .- 

eserve  to  be  very  well  considered.     In  order  biographies  of  the  best  men  of  his  time, 

to  know  bow  we  ought  to  plough,  we  ought  to  who  soothed  Dr.  Johnson's  last  melan- 

Itnow  what  end  it  is  we  propose  to  ourselves  choly   hours,   and   for   whose   supposed 

in  that  operation.    The  first  and  instrumental  heterodoxy  the  dying  man  displayed  so 

end   B  to  div  de  the  soil  ;  the  lost  and  ultimate  , .._  ,   '  i;„:..,  j_    . ._  ._  i,     l      : 

end.  so  far  as  regards  the  plants,  is  to  facilitate  ^^'^^"  »  SollCltude,  wrote  to  Burke,  in 

the  pushing  of  the  blade  upward,  and  the  shoot-  the  Strain  of  a  timid  auitor  proposing 

Ing  of  the  roots  in  all  the  inferior  direclians.  for  the  hand  of  a  proud  heiress,  to  know 

There  is  further  proposed  a.  more  ready  admis-  whether  Burke  would  be  SO  good  as  to 

f£°.i;,'.w,"i  ';?,r:5"roi\"';^£":c;  ?«'p;  ■'■■>°°  •> »»».  ».>"d  of  ..wng 

contents,  some,  possibly  all.  of  which  are  nee-  lOr   the   writer  8   death.      Burkc   felt  no 

essary  for  the  nourishment   oC   the   plants.  '  hesitation  in  obliging  SO  old  a  friend. 

By  ploughing  deep  you  answer  these  ends  in  Garrick,  who,  though  fond  of  money, 

a  greater  mass  of  the  soil.    This  would  seem  ^  ,  „  gene ro US-hearted  a  fellow  as  ever 

in  favor  of  deep  plough  ng  as  nothing  else  tbaa  ,  ,f,  ,  i      ..o     i.    f 

ttccompliahing.   lo   a    more    perfect    manner,  brought  down  a  house,  lent  Burke  £loOO. 

those  very  ends  (or  which  you  are  induced  to  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds,  who  has  been  reck- 

plough  at  all.     But  doubts  here  arise,  only  lo  oncd  Stingy,  by  bis  will  left  Burke  £3000, 

be  solved  by  experimenL    First,  is  it  quite  ^nd  forgave  him  another  £2000  which 

ss^ou"; "piirfhir tr,s^. "Z£^  ^'  j-i '"■  i;i»-.J5=  M„qui. otRock- 

spread  and  descend  into  the  ground  to  the  mgham  by  his  Will  directed  all  Burke  a 

greatest   possible  distances  and   depths?    Is  bonds    held    by    him    to    be    cancelled, 

there  not  some  limit  in  this?    We  know  that  They  amounted  to  £30,000.     Buike't 

in  timber  what  makes  one  part  flourish  does  patrimonial  estate  was  sold  by  him  for 

not  equally  conduce  to  the  benent  of  ail     and  5-  jii.  ■...•j.i.i 

that  which  may  be  beneficial  to  the  wood  does  *4000  ;   "lO   I  bave  seen   It  Stated  that 

not  equally  conicibute  to  the  quantity  and  good-  he  had  received  altogether  from  family 

ness  of  tlie  fruit,  and.  vUi  vtrid,  that  what  in-  sources  aS  much  as  il*o,ooo.     And  yet  he 

creases  the  Irult  largely  is  often  far  from  set-  was  always  poof,  and  was  glad  at  the  last 

r.tv.v,'iE4',^ffl;--S"~';  <°-"p'  f ■>"?«■  ('»» tb,  c„.nin 

of  the  species  of  plants,  equally  useful  to  all  ?  Order  that  he  might  not  leave  his  wife  a 

Thirdly,  though  the  external  influences— the  beggar.     This  good  lady  survived  her 

rain,  the  sun,  the  air— act  undoubtedly  apart.  iHustllOUS    husband    twelve    Tears,    and 

\^t\^:;'^..r:^J^y'':^^:yV.:^'<^.!:S^^  ««"•«*  '^en  for  the  first,  time  to  hav« 

at  any  depths  ?    Or  that,  though  it  may  be  some  success  in  paying  his  bills,  for  at 

tisefuiiodiflfuse  one  of  these  agents  as  cxten-  her  death  all  remaining  demands  were 

lively  as  may  be  in  the  earth,  that  therefore  it  found  to  be  discharged.      For  receiving 

will  be  equally  usefuUorenderthe  earth  in  the  this  pension  Bufke   was  assailed  by  the 

r%ll?;7r'e:^rrnVtn1hVi'c's;Vs''weT;s  r>"ke  Of  Bedford,  a  most  pleasing  act 

morals,  to  conclude,  because  a  given  propor-  of  ducal  fatuity,  Since  It  enabled  the  pen- 

tion   of   anything   is  advantageous,    that  the  sioner,  not  bankrupt  of  his  wit,  to  write 

double  will  be  quite  as  good,  or  that  ii  will  be  ^  pamphlet,  now  of  course  a  cherished 

'  graphs  about  the  House  of  Russell  and 

This  is  magnificent,  but  it  is  not  farm-  the  cognate  subjects  of  grants  from  the 

ing,  and  you   will  easily  believe  that  Crown.     But  enough  of  Burke's  debts 

Burke's  attempts  to  till  the  soil  were  and  difficulties,  which  I  only  mention 

more  costly  than  productive.     Farming,  because  all  through  his  life  they  were 

if  it   is  to  pay,  is  a  pursuit  of  small  cast  up  against  him.     Had  Burke  been 

and    Burke    was    far    too  a  moralist    of  the  calibre  of  Charles 
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James  Fox,  he  miKht  have  amassed  a  Fowelt    and    Bembridge,   two    knaves 

fortune  large  enough  to  keep  up  half  a  in  Burke's  own  office,  whose  cause  he 

dozen   Beaconsfields   by  simply   doing  espoused,  and  whom  he  insisted  on  rein- 

what  all  his  predecessors  in  the  office  stating  in  the  public  service  after  thej 

he  held,  inclodinf;  Fox's  own   father,  had  been   dismissed,  and  maintaining 

the  truly  infamous  first  Lord  Holland,  them  there,  in  spite  of  all  protests,  till 

bad  done — namely,  by  retaining  for  his  the  one  bad  the  grace  to  cut  his  throat 

own  use  the  interest  on  all  balances  of  and   the  Other  was  sentenced   by  the 

the  public  money  from  time  to  time  in  Queen's  Bench  to  a  term  of  imprison- 

his  hands  as  Paymaster  of  the  Forces,  ment  and  a  heavy  fine,  is  too  long  to  be 

But  Burke  carried  his  passion  for  good  told,  though  it  makes  interesting  read- 

Kovernment   into   actual    practice,    and  ing  in  the  aznd  volume  of  Howell's  State 

cutting  down  the  emoluments   of  his  Trials,  where  at  the  end  of  the  report  is 

office  to  a  salary  (a  high  one,  no  doubt),  to  be  found  the  following  note  :— ^ 

effected  a  saving  to  the  country  of  some  "  The  proceedings  agaiast  Messrs.  Powell 

£25,000  a  year,  every  farthing  of  which  and  Bembridge  occasioned  much  animated  dia- 

migtit  have  gone  without  remark  into  S!?"'""  '"  ""«  """^  "'  ^Z'^T'  *"  "''i^'" 

.  ;  *      _     _„v  .  Mr.   Burke    warmly   supported  Ihe    accused. 

%r   .    P"=™      .                                          .  The  compassion  which  on  these  and  all  other 

Burke  had  no  vices,  save  of  style  and  occasions  was  manifested  hy  Mt.  Burke  for  the 

temper  ;  nor  was  any  of  his  expenditure  sufferings  of  those  public  delinquents,  the  zeal 

a  profligate  squandering  of  money.     It  "'""  "'''''^''  *''  advncated  their  cause,  and  the 

.11  wa„.i»  giving  =„p.oy„=n.o,  di.-  :«rsr;tix  s." -'.«? s"; 

seminating  kindness.     H  e  sent  the  paint-  reprehension,  and  in  particular  when  contrasted 

er    Barry   to   study   art   in    Italy.     He  with  his  subsequent  conduct  in  the  prosecution 

saved  the  poet  Crabbe  from  starvation  of  Mr.  HasUogs." 

and  despair,  and  thus  secured  to  the  The  real  reason  for  Burke's  belief  in 
country  one  who  owns  the  unrivalled  Bembridge  is,  I  think,  to  be  found  in 
distinction  of  having  been  the  favorite  the  evidence  Burke  gave  on  his  behalf 
poet  of  thetbreegreatest  intellectualfac-  at  the  trial  before  Lord  Mansfield, 
tors  of  the  age  (scientific  men  excepted),  Bembridge  had  rendered  Burke  invalu- 
Lord  B^ron,  .Sir  Walter  Scott,  and  Car-  able  assistance  in  carrying  out  his  re- 
dinal  Newman.  Yet  so  distorted  are  forms  at  the  Paymaster's  Office,  and 
men's  views  that  the  odious  and  anti-  Burke  was  constitutionally  unable  to 
social  excesses  of  Fox  at  the  gambling-  believe  that  a  rogue  could  be  on  his 
table  are  visited  with  a  blame  usually  side  ;  but  indeed  Buike  was  too  apt  to 
wreathed  in  smiles,  while  the  financial  defend  bad  causes  with  a  scream  of  pas- 
irregularities  of  a  noble  and  pure-minded  sion,  and  a  politician  who  screams  is 
man  are  thought  fit  matter  for  the  fiercest  never  likely  to  occupy  a  commanding 
censure  or  the  most  lordly  contempt.  place  in  the  House  of  Commons.     A 

Next  to  Burke's  debts,  some  of  his  last  reason  for  Burke's  exclusion  from 
companions  and  intimates  did  him  high  ofEce  is  to  be  found  in  his  aversion 
harm  and  injured  his  consequence.  His  toanymeasureof  Parliamentary  Reform, 
brother  Richard,  whose  brogue  we  are  An  ardent  reformer  like  the  Duke  of 
given  to  understand  was  simply  appall-  Richmond — the  then  Duke  of  Richmond 
ing,  was  a  good-for-nothing,  with  a  di-  — who  was  in  favor  of  annual  parlia- 
lapidated  reputation.  Then  there  was  menis,  universal  suffrage,  and  payment 
another  Mr.  Burke,  who  was  no  relation,  of  membera,  was  not  likely  to  wish  to 
but  none  the  less  was  always  about,  and  associate  himself  too  closely  with  a 
to  whom  it  was  not  safe  to  lend  money,  politician  who  wept  with  emotion  at  the 
Burke's  son,  too,  whose  death  he  bare  thought  of  depriving  Old  Sarum  of 
mourned  so  pathetically,  seems  to  have  parliamentary  representation, 
been  a  failure,  and  is  described  by  a  Thesereasonsaccount  for  Burke's  ex- 
candid  friend  as  a  nauseating  person,  clusioil,  and  jealous  as  we  naturally  and 
To  have  a  decent  following  is  important  properly  are  of  genius  being  snubbed 
in  politics.  by  mediocrity,  my  reading  at  all  events 

A  third  reason  must  be  given  :  Burke's  does  not  justify  me  in  blaming  any  one 

judgment  of  men  and  things  was  often  but  the  Fates  for  the  circumstance  that 

both  wrong  and  violent.     The  story  of  Burke  was  never  a  Secretary  of  State. 
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And  after  all,  does  it  matter  much  what  than  Burke  how  thin  is  the  lava  larer 
he  was  ?  Buike  no  doubt  occasionally  between  the  costly  fabric  of  society  and 
felt  his  exclusion  a  little  hard  ;  but  he  the  volcanic  heats  and  destroying  flames 
is  the  victor  who  remains  in  possession  of  anarchy.  He  trembled  for  the  fair 
of  the  field  ;  and  Burke  is  now,  for  us  frame  of  ^1  established  things,  and  to 
and  for  all  coming  after  us,  in  such  pos-  his  horror  saw  men,  instead  of  covcHog 
session.  the  thin  surface  with  the  concrete,  dig- 
It  now  only  remains  for  me,  drawing  ging  in  it  for  abstractions,  and  asking 
upon  my  stock  of  assurance,  to  essay  fundamental  questions  about  the  origin 
the  analysis  of  the  essential  elements  of  of  society,  and  why  one  man  should  be 
Burke's  mental  character,  and  I  there-  born  rich  and  another  poor.  Burke  was 
fore  at  once  proceed  to  say  that  it  was  no  prating  optimist :  it  was  his  very 
Burke's  peculiarity  and  his  glory  to  knowledge  how  much  could  be  said 
apply  the  imagination  of  a  poet  of  the  against  society  that  quickened  his  fears 
*  first  order  to  the  facU  and  the  business  for  it.  There  is  no  shallower  ctiticiim 
of  life.     Arnold  says  of  Sophocles —  than  that  which  accuses  Burke  in  his 

■'H««.w  life  Me«lH,,«Kl  WW  ii  whole."  ^=^5"  y«"»  "^  "PO^^*^];  *""  Tu'^'^ll^ 
Liberal  opinions.  Burke  was  all  his  life 
Substitute  for  the  word  "life"  the  through  a  passionate  maintainer  of  the 
words  "  organized  society,"  and  you  established  order  of  things,  and  a  ferc^ 
get  a.  peep  into  Burke's  mind.  There  cious  hater  of  abstractions  and  metaphys- 
was  a  catholicity  about  his  gaze.  He  >cal  politics.  The  same  ideas  that  ex- 
knew  how  the  whole  world  lived.  Every-  plode  like  bombs  through  his  diatribes 
thing  contributed  to  this  :  hta  vast  desul-  against  the  French  Revolution  are  to 
tory  reading;  his  education,  neither  be  found  shining  with  a  mitd  eBulgence 
wholly  academical  nor  entirely  profea-  in  the  comparative  calm  of  his  earlier 
sional ;  his  long  years  of  apprenticeship  writings.  I  have  often  been  struck  wtih 
in  the  service  of  knowledge  ;  his  wan-  a  resemblance,  which  I  hope  is  not 
derings  up  and  down  the  country  ;  his  wholly  fanciful,  between  the  attitude  of 
vast  conversational  powers  ;  his  enor-  Burke's  mind  toward  government  and 
mous  correspondence  with  all  sorts  of  that  of  Cardinal  Newman's  toward  relig- 
people  ;  bis  unfailing  interest  in  fOl  pur-  ton.  Both  these  great  men  belong,  by 
suits,  trades,  manufactures  ; — all  helped  virtue  of  their  imaginations,  to  the  poetic 
to  keep  before  him,  like  motes  dancing  order,  and  they  both  are  to  be  found 
in  a  sunbeam,  the  huge  organism  of  dwelling  with  amazing  eloquence,  detail, 
modem  society,  which  requires  for  its  and  wealth  of  illustration  on  the  varied 
existence  and  for  its  development  the  elements  of  society.  Both  seem  as  they 
maintenance  of  credit  and  of  order,  write  to  have  one  hand  on  the  pulse  of 
Burke's  imagination  led  him  to  look  out  the  world,  and  to  be  forever  alive  to  the 
over  the  whole  land  :  the  legislator  de-  throb  of  its  action  ;  and  Burke,  as  he 
vising  new  laws,  the  judge  expounding  regarded  humanity  swarming  like  bees 
and  enforcing  old  ones,  the  merchant  out  and  in  of  their  hives  of  industry,  is 
dispatching  his  goods  and  extending  his  ever  asking  himself,  How  are  these  men 
credit,  the  banker  advancing  the  money  to  be  saved  from  anarchy  ?  while  New- 
of  his  customers  upon  the  credit  of  the  man  puts  to  himself  the  question.  How 
merchant,  the  frugal  man  slowly  ac-  are  these  men  to  be  saved  from  atheism  ? 
cumulating  the  store  which  is  to  sup-  Both  saw  the  perils  of  free  inquiry  di- 
port  him  in  old  age,  the  ancient  institu-  vorced  from  practical  affairs, 
tions  of  Church  and  University  with  "Civil  freedom,"  says  Burke,  "la  not,  as 
their  seemly  provisions  for  sound  learn-  many  hare  cndcaTored  to  persuade  yon,  a  (bing 
ing  and  true  religion,  the  parson  in  his  ''"^»  "es  hid  in  the  depth  o(  abstruse  KJence. 
pulpit,  the  poet  pondering  hi.  rhymes,  !;;'„'u.',ir "fo^^r  {^"^V ^^^^^^ 
the  farmer  eying  his  crops,  the  painter  can  be  npon  It  is  of  so  coaise  a  texture  u  pci^ 
covering  his  canvases,  the  player  educat-  fecily  to  niit  the  ordinary  capacities  ol  those 
ing  the   feelings.     Burke    saw  all  this  "''<'  ""'o  '"Joy  ""1 "'  *•«»«  who  are  to  de- 

witb  the  fancy  of  a  poet,  and  dwelt  on        ..•it,, .. n.^j-^.i  u ■•  — 

.  ,     ,                f     ,              n       1  ie[[  neu,    says  carainai  Newman,     to 

It  with  the  eye  of  a  lover.     But  love  is  „jn  notions  of  a  Creator  from  Hit  work.,  and 

the  parent  of  fear,  and  none  knew  belter  ff  they  were  lo  set  about  it  (which  nobody  does). 
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ib«r  would  b«  jaded  and  wearied  by  the  \mbj-  horror.     So,  too,  he  respected  Quakers, 

linth  thejr  were  tracing  ;  their  minds  would  be  Presbyterians,    IndepeDdenlB,   Baptists, 

^T^t'r^^'T^^Ir^^V^rl^n'^u;  a«"i  all  th-e  whom  he  called  Constita- 

baod  oDlr  more  doubtful  and  considerably  le»  tional  Dissenters.     He  has  a  fine  passa{(e 

■inpressivc.     After  alt,  man  is  not  a  icaaoning  somewhere  about  Rust,  for  with   all  his 

animal ;  he  Is  a  •eeing,  feeling,  contemplating,  passion  for  ((ood  government  he  deallf 

acting  animal."  ^^^^    ^  ,[((jg    j^^j       j^    jy,   pj,„g   ^f 

Burke  is  fond  of  telling  us  that  he  ia  character  he  reminds  one  not  a  little  of 
DO  lawyer,  no  antiquarian,  but  a  plain,  another  great  writer — whose  death  liter- 
practical  man;  and  the  Cardinal,  in  ature  has  still  reason  to  deplore — George 
like  manner,  is  ever  insisting  that  he  is  Eliot ;  who,  in  |her  love  for  the  old 
no  tfaeolo^an— he  leaves  everything  of  hedge-rows  and  crumbling  moss-grown 
that  sort  to  the  Schools,  whatever  they  walls,  was  a  writer  after  Burke's  own 
may  be,  and  simply  deals  with  religion  heart,  whose  novels  he  would  have  sat 
on  its  practical  side  as  a  benefit  to  man-  up  all  night  to  devour  ;  for  did  he  not 
kind.  deny  with  warmth  Gibbon's  statement 

If  either  of  these  great  men  have  been  that  he  had  read  all  five  volumes  of 
guilty  of  intellectual  excesses,  those  of  "Evelina"  in  a  day  7  "  The  thing  is  im- 
Barke  may  be  attributed  to  his  dread  of  possible,"  cried  Burke  ;  "  they  took  me 
Anarchy,  those  of  Newman  to  his  dread  three  days  doing  nothing  else."  Now, 
of  Atheism.  Neither  of  them  was  pre-  "  Evelina"  is  a  good  novel,  but  "  The 
pared  to  rest  content  with  a  scientific  Mill  on  the  Floss"  is  a  better. 
frontier,  an  imaginary  line.  So  much  Wordsworth  has  been  called  the  High 
did  they  dread  their  enemy,  so  alive  Priest  of  Nature.  Burke  may  be  called 
were  they  to  the  terrible  strength  of  the  High  Priest  of  Order — a  lover  of 
some  of  his  positions,  that  they  could  settled  ways,  of  justice,  peace,  and  se- 
not  agree  to  dispense  with  the  protec-  curity.  His  writings  are  a  storehouse 
tion  afforded  by  the  huge  mountains  of  of  wisdom,  not  the  cheap  shrewdness  of 
prejudice  and  the  ancient  rivers  of  cus-  the  mere  man  of  the  world,  but  the 
torn.  The  sincerity  of  eith«r  man  can  noble,  animating  wisdom  of  one  who 
only  be  doubted  by  the  bigot  and  the  has  the  poet's  heart  as  well  as  the  states- 
fool,  man's  brain.     Nobody  is  fit  to  govern 

But  Burke,  apart  from  his  fears,  had  this  country  who  has  not  drunk  deep  at 
a  constitutionaJ  love  for  old  things,  the  springs  of  Burke.  "Hare  you  read 
simply  because  they  were  old.  Any-  your  Burke  ?"  is  at  least  as  sensible  a 
thing  mankind  had  ever  worshipiied,  or  question  to  put  to  a  parliamentary  can- 
venerated,  or  obeyed,  was  dear  to  him.  didate,  as  to  ask  him  whether  he  is  a 
I  have  already  referred  to  his  providing  total  abstainer  or  a  desperate  drunkard, 
his  Brahmins  with  a  greenhouse  for  the  Something  there  may  be  about  Burke  to 
purpose  of  their  rites,  which  he  watched  regret,  and  more  to  dispute  ;  but  that 
from  outside  with  great  interest  One  be  loved  justice  and  hated  iniquity  is 
cannot  fancy  Cardinal  Newman  peeping  certain,  as  also  it  is  that  for  the  most 
through  a  window  to  see  min  worship-  part  he  dwelt  in  the  paths  of  purity, 
ping  false  though  ancient  gods.  Warren  humanity,  and  good  sense.  May  we  be 
Hastings'  high-handed  dealings  with  the  found  adhering  to  them  ! — Contemporary 
temples  and  time-honored  if  scandalous  Review. 
customs  of  the  Hindoos  filled  Burke  with 
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A  GRizzLBD  owl  at  midnight  moped 
Where  (hick  the  ivy  glistened  ; 

So  I,  who  long  have  yearned  and  groped 
For  wisdom,  leaned  and  listened. 
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Its  perch  was  finn,  its  aspect  staid, 
Its  big  eyes  burned  and  brightened  ; 

Now,  now  at  last,  will  doubt  be  laid. 
Now  hope  will  be  enlightened. 


"  Tu-whit !     Tu-whoo  !"  the  bird  discoursed, 
"  Tu-whoo  !    Tu-whit !"  repeated  : 

Showing  how  matter  was,  when  forced 
Through  space,  condensed  and  heated  ; 


How  split,  but  spinning  still,  'twas  sphered 

In  star,  and  orb,  and  planet, 
Where,  as  it  cooled,  lire  germs  appeared 

In  lias,  sand)  and  granite  : 


And,  last,  though  nothing  'neath  the  sun 

Escapes  material  tether. 
How  life  must  end,  when  once  begun, 

In  scale,  and  hoof,  and  feather. 


Then,  flapping  from  the  ivy-tod, 
It  slouched  around  the  gable, 

And,  perching  there,  discussed  if  God 
Be  God,  or  but  a  fable. 


In  lumpish  scales  Free  Will  and  Fate 
Were  placed,  and  poised,  and  dangled, 

And  riddles  small  from  riddles  great 
Expertly  disentangled. 


It  drew  betwixt  "  Tn-whit,"  "  Tu-whoo," 

Distinctions  nice  and  nicer  : 
The  bird  was  very  wise,  I  knew, 

But  I  grew  no  whit  wiser. 


Then,  letting  metaphysics  slip. 
It  mumbled  moral  thunder  ; 

Showing  how  Reason's  self  will  trip 
If  Virtue  hap  to  blunder. 


Its  pleated  wings  adown  its  breast 
Were  like  a  surplice  folded  ; 

And,  if  the  truth  must  be  confessed, 
It  threatened  me  and  scolded. 
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I  thought  the  lecture  somewhat  long, 
And  feared  'tirould  have  no  eadinf; ; 

When  sudden  came  a  burst  of  song .' 
It  was  the  lark  ascending. 


Dew  gleamed  in  many  a  jewelled  cup, 
The  ail  was  bright  and  gracious ; 

And  away  the  wings  and  the  song  went  up, 
Up  through  the  ether  spacious. 


They  bubbled,  rippled,  up  the  dome. 
In  sprays  of  silvery  trilling ; 

Like  endless  fountain's  lyric  foam, 
Still  falling,  still  refilling. 


And  when  I  could  no  more  descry 
The  bird,  I  still  could  hear  it ; 

For  sight  but  not  for  soul  too  high, 
Unseen  but  certain  Spirit 


I  knew  what  all  in  vain  my  brow 
Had  sought,  its  wings  were  finding ; 

And  heaven  Her  pierced  the  music  now 
Heaven's  light  had  grown  so  blinding. 


Then  brief  as  lightning-flash, — no  more, — 

I  passed  beyond  the  Finite ; 
And,  whirled  past  Heaven's  wide-open  door. 

Saw  everything  within  it. 

XVIL 

Slow  showering  down  from  cloudless  sphere, 

The  wanderer  Ely  si  an 
Dropped  nearer,  clearer,  to  the  ear. 

Then  back  into  the  vision. 


On  his  own  song  he  seemed  to  swim  ; 

Diving  through  song,  descended  : 
Since  I  had  been  to  Heaven  with  him. 

Earth  now  was  apprehended. 


0  souls  perplexed  'twixt  hood  and  cowl ! 

Fain  would  you  find  a  teacher, 
Consult  the  lark  and  not  the  owl, 

The  poet,  not  the  preacher.  ,-.  , 
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For  me,  whene'er  I  fret  or  grieve 

'Neath  load  of  futile  thinkiDK, 
I  mount  up  with  the  lark,  and  leave 

The  bird  of  wisdom  blinking. 

— National  Review. 

MODERN  CHINA.   " 

BY   J.    N.  JORDAN. 

China  is  rather  a  vast  field  to  cover  calls  the    Opium   War,   but  of  which 

in  a  single  article,  and  I  cannot  pretend  opium    was    only    one    of     the   many 

to  do  more   than   touch  upon  a    few  causes.     English  bayonets  soon  gained 

prominent  features  of  that  hoary  and  what  years  of  diplomacy  had  failed  lo 

time-honored  country.     A  land  which  attain,   and  China  consented  to  admit 

contains  at  the  least  computation  some  Europeans  on  terms  of  equality  with  her 

350,000,000  of  the  human  race  must  own   subjects.      Twenty  years  passed 

surely  be  destined  to  play  no  unimpor-  away,  and  in   i860  we  were  again   in- 

tant  part  in  the  history  of  the  world,  volved  id  a  war  with  China.     With  the 

China  is  no  longer  the  isolated  nation  help  of  the  French  we  reached  Peking, 

she  once  was,  and  now  that  she  has  fre*  and,  striking  a  blow  at  the  very  heart  of 

quent  communication  with  Europe,  her  the  Govemntent,  we  sacked  and  levelled 

people  may  hope  to  be  better  understood  to  the  ground  one  of  the  most  magnifi- 

m  the  West.     Until  quite  lately  every-  cent  palaces  in  the  world,  and  concluded 

thing  Chinese  was  the  butt  of  ridicule  :  a  treaty  which  still  forms  the  charter  of 

a  nation  whose  mourning  garb  was  white,  all  our  privileges  in  China.     Since  then 

whose  books  were  read  from   right  to  things  have  gone  on  fairly  smoothly,  and 

left,  and  whose  every  action  was  almost  China's  respect   for  Western    nations, 

the  exact  opposite  of  ours,  was  naturally  especially  the  English,  has  considerably 

considered  somewhat  eccentric.     Closer  increased. 

acquaintance  has,  however,  gradually  That  China  did  not  receive  os  at  first 
removed  earlier  impressions,  and  Eu-  with  much  eagerness  is  scarcely  to  be 
ropeans  are  now  beginning  to  realize  wandered  at,  nor  is  it  strange  that  she 
that  in  the  far  East  there  exists  an  em-  still  at  times  shows  a  desire  to  revert  to 
pire  which  was  civilized  when  their  an-  her  former  state  of  isolation.  China 
cestors  were  rude  savages,  and  whose  produces  in  abundance  all  that  its  peo- 
language,  civilization,  and  morality,  pie  require  ;  the  Chinese  are  of  an  emi- 
surviving  the  wreck  of  centuries,  have  nently  conservative  turn  of  mind,  and 
still  much  that  will  bear  comparison  with  for  some  three  thousand  years  they  had 
modern  Europe.  It  is  only  within  the  got  on  tolerably  well  without  us.  Dy- 
last  forty  years  that  our  knowledge  of  nasties  had  been  overthrown  and  revo- 
Cbtna  has  atiained  any  degree  of  accu-  lutions  often  attempted  ;  emperors  had 
racy.  For  a  century  or  more  before  that  passed  away  by  the  score,  and  rebellions 
a  sort  of  desultory  intercourse  had  been  past  number  had  swept  over  the  face  of 
maintained  with  Southern  China,  but  the  country,  but  still  their  old  inslitu- 
the  movements  of  Europeans  were  so  tions,  their  moral  codes,  their  language, 
restricted  and  hampered  that  there  were  and  their  habits  of  thought  had  scarcely 
few  opportunities  of  acquiring  knowl-  been  affected  all  through  the  centuries. 
edge.  England's  only  representatives  All  at  once  they  found  the  European 
were  the  members  of  the  East  India  trader  obtruding  himself  with  his  go- 
Company  who  lived  and  traded  in  Can-  ahead  notions  of  material  progress,  and 
Ion,  while  France  had  her  missionaries  saw  looming  up  in  the  distance  visions 
in  Peking,  and  to  the  latter  we  owe  al-  of  the  steam-engine,  the  electric  tele- 
most  all  we  know  of  China  before  1840,  graph,  and  all  the  other  accompaniments 
the  year  of  our  first  war  with  China,  of  modem  civilization.  All  these  things 
the  war  which  Mr.   Justin  McCarthy  janed  sorely  with  their  ideas  of  a  philo- 
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Bophic  life.     Coofncias,  who  lived  500  authorities  got  wind  of  what  was  goinx 

years  before  Christ,  and  whose  teachings  oa.     When  it  became  known  that  the 

and  precepts  form  the  Chinese  Bible,  "lire-carriage"  was  actually  running  and 

held  woildly  advancement  of  little  ac-  puffing  on  the  Flowery  Land,  and  that 

count,  and  sought  to  attain  rather  the  natives  were  flocking  from  all  parts  to 

moral  than   the  material    elevation  of  have   a  ride  oa   the  mysterious   flying 

mankind.     Even  now,  few  Chinese  will  coach,   the   indignalion  of  the  Peking 

admit  that  the  European  standard  of  Government  passed  all  bounds.     Efforts 

molality  is  equal  to  their  own,  were  made  to  move  the  British  press  on 

Chfistianity  they  consider  to  be  a  the  subject,  and  a  Chinaman  having 
good  enough  religion  in  as  far  as,  like  been  killed  on  the  line,  it  was  suspected 
Buddhism  and  other  native  cults,  it  that  he  had  been  induced  by  the  pay- 
teaches  men  to  do  Kood,  but  they  can-  ment  of  a  sum  of  money  to  his  family 
Bot  see  that  in  practice  it  hai  made  to  foifeit  his  life  for  the  purpose  of  in- 
much  impression  upon  the  nations  of  volvtng  the  company.  Human  life  is, 
Europe.  Theirowncountry  has  seldom  it  must  be  remembered,  sometimes  a 
waged  an  offensive  war,  while  all  Eu-  marketable  commodity  in  China.  At 
rope  appears  tothem  an  armed  encamp-  all  events  the  British  engine-driver  was 
meat.  England  prides  herself  upon  her  indicted  for  manslauf[hter,  and  at  last 
religion  and  her  big  ships  of  war ;  things  became  so  bad  that  the  British 
France  sends  her  missionaries  far  into  company  consented,  on  the  payment  of 
the  interior,  and  her  torpedo  boats  a  heavy  indemnity,  to  give  the  line  over 
cruise  round  the  coast  and  sink  all  the  to  the  Chinese  Government.  The  lat- 
unoffending  junks  that  come  io  their  ter  no  sooner  assumed  possession  than 
way.  This  is,  of  course,  ihe  unfavor-  they  tore  it  up  and  carted  away  all  the 
able  side  of  European  character  as  it  maierial.  It  now  lies  crumbling  to  de- 
preseats  itself  to  the  ordinary  China-  cay  in  the  forests  of  Formosa,  and  the 
man.  He  dues  not,  however,  fail  to  track  is  only  frequented  by  wheelbar- 
discem  our  good  as  well  as  our  bad  rows  and  pedestrians.  Such  is  the  his- 
poinls.  That  we  are  truthful  he  knows  tory  of  the  first  and  only  passenger  line 
well  by  experience,  and  that  no  bribe  of  rail  that  has  yet  existed  io  China, 
will  ever  tempt  an  Englishman  ii  a  thing  The  Chinese  are  by  no  means  blind  to 
he  often  regrets,  but  never  fails  to  ad-  the  advantages  of  railways,  but  they  see 
nire.  Though  he  does  not  altogether  many  obstacles  to  their  introduction  at 
accept  our  ideas  of  progress,  -Rtill  he  is  present.  Foreign  engineers  and  foreign 
willing  to  adopt  someof  our  inventions,  capital  would  be  required  for  the  pur- 
Steamers  are  rapidly  supplanting  the  pose,  and  they  prefer  to  wait  until  ihey 
clumsy  junks,  and  one  very  large  and  are  in  a  position  to  command  the  men 
floarishing  line  is  entirely  supported  by  and  money  themselves. 
native  capital  and  conducted  by  native  The  water  communication  is  excellent 
talent.  in  most  parts  of  ihc  Empire,  and    the 

Tdegraph  lines  connect  the  principal  sudden  introduction  of  railways  would, 
cities  in  the  Empire,  and  even  Peking  they  imagine,  throw  a  vast  number  of 
itself  now  condescends  to  hold  com-  people  out  of  employment,  and  cause  an 
munication  through  this  medium  with  economic  shock  which  might  lead  to  a 
the  rest  of  the  world.  To  tfaeJntroduc-  general  rebellion — a  comparatively  fre- 
tion  of  railroads,  however,  China  has  quent  occurrence  io  China, 
hitherto  offered  a  most  decided  opposi-  There  are  silent  influences  at  work 
tioo.  Their  history  in  China  is  a  brief  which  impel  China  onward  in  the  path 
one,  but  not  without  interest.  One  was  of  progress,  and  foremost  amongst  these 
constructed  about  ten  years  ago  from  in  the  future  will  be  the  teaching  of  the 
Shanghai  to  Woosung,  a  distance  of  native  press.  As  in  most  other  things, 
about  eight  miles.  The  land  was  put-  China  is  a  standing  anomaly  in  the  mat- 
chased  by  a  British  61m  under  the  pre-  ter  of  newspapers.  She  can  boast  of 
text  of  making  an  ordinary  carriage-  having  the  oldest  paper  in  the  world, 
road,  and  the  goodwill  of  the  local  olli-  and  altogether  she  has  only  three  at  the 
cials  having  been  secured,  the  railway  present  day — the  Peiing  Gazelle,  which 
was  in  working  order  before  the  Peking  was  first  issued   nearly  eight  hundred 
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years  afro,  and  two  papers  published  at  of  them  as  a  naliun.  When  Mr.  Mar- 
Shanghai,  both  of  which  are  of  very  re-  gary  waa  murdered  in  1875,  the  British 
cent  origin.  The  Peking  Gazette,  as  it  Government  made  it  a  condition  of  the 
is  called  in  Europe,  can  scarcely  be  con-  setilement  of  the  case  that  the  apology 
sidered  a  newspaper  in  our  modern  sense  tendered  to  the  Queen  of  Great  Britain 
of  the  term.  Like  the  London  Gazette,  should  be  inserted  in  the  Gazette  ;  and 
it  is  purely  an  official  publicaiion,  con-  no  more  effectual meanscouldhave  been 
taining  little  but  imperial  decrees  and  tahen  of  informing  the  Chinese  people 
memorials  from  the  high  provincial  au>  of  the  humiliating  position  their  Gor- 
thorities  on  State  affairs.  It  is  the  source  ernment  had  been  obliged  to  assume, 
from  which  we  get  our  most  reliable  About  ten  years  ago  an  enterprising 
knowledge  of  the  working  of  the  national  Englishman  in  Shanghai  started  a  news- 
machinery,  of  the  financial  condition  of  paper  with  the  object  of  educating  the 
the  country,  of  the  movements  of  ofG-  Chinese  on  European  matters.  The 
cials,  and  of  the  whole  government  of  experiment  proved  a  decided  success, 
China.  As  all  the  documents  it  con-  and  has  now  become  a  very  valuable 
tains  have  been  presented  to  the  Em-  property.  This  paper  has  its  corie- 
peroT,  its  phraseology  is  extremely  stilt-  spondents  and  agents  in  most  of  the 
ed  and  formal.  The  first  two  or  three  principal  cities  of  the  Empire,  and  for 
pages  generally  open  with  Court  an-  variety  of  information  and  curious  de- 
nouncements and  Imperial  decrees  tails  respecting  the  life  of  the  people  it 
which  are  couched  in  a  very  command-  is  a  mine  of  wealth  to  the  foreign 
ing  and  majestic  tone,  for  the  Emperor  student.  Its  publication  is,  however,  a 
does  not  spare  his  abuse  in  dealing  with  thorn  in  the  side  of  the  official  classes, 
his  servants.  The  highest  Viceroy  in  the  for  it  often  contains  disclosures  of  a 
Empire  may  rise  one  morning  and  find  nature  little  complimentary  to  them, 
that  his  imperial  master  has  decreed  his  The  Empress  is  said  to  peruse  its 
removal  from  oflice,  or  some  obscure  columns  daily,  and  to  learn  therefrom  a 
country  girl  may  learn  with  surprise  and  deal  about  the  conduct  of  her  servants 
pleasure  that  imperial  honors  have  been  in  the  provinces.  No  other  publication 
showered  upon  her  for  having  tended  has  done  so  much  to  stir  up  the  inert 
her  aged  parents  during  a  long  illness,  mass  of  Chinese  indifference.  The 
Her  name  will  be  handed  down  among  Shtnpw>  and  the  Hupao,  another  native 
the  brilliant  examples  of  filial  devotion,  paper  recently  established  under  still 
and  no  young  lady  in  this  country  could  more  favorable  auspices,  stand  alone  as 
be  prouder  of  her  university  degrees  the  pioneers  of  journalism  in  a  country 
than  her  Chinese  sister  is  of  this  mark  whose  population  numbers  nearly  a  third 
of  imperial  favor.  In  times  of  national  of  the  human  race  ! 
calamity  the  Emperor  often  issues  a  It  is  now  perhaps  lime  to  glance  at  the 
special  decree,  dwelling  upon  his  own  social  life  of  the  people,  and  here  our 
shortcomings  and  the  great  crime  he  has  knowledge  is  necessarily  very  scanty, 
committed  in  failing  to  secure  the  favor  The  separation  of  the  sexes  is  rigidly 
of  Heaven  for  his  suffering  people,  maintained  in  China,  and  no  Chinese 
Despotic  as  the  Chinese  Government  is,  gentleman  would  ever  dream  of  intro- 
the  right  of  freedom  of  speech  is  well  ducing  his  wife  or  daughters  to  his  most 
recognized,  and  there  is  a  class  of  offi-  intimate  male  friend.  That  would  be  a 
ceis  stationed  at  Peking  whose  special  shocking  breach  of  etiquette  which  no 
duty  it  is  to  keep  watch  over  the  doings  respectablefamily  would  tolerate.  When 
of  the  Emperor  and  all  his  Court,  and  the  last  Chinese  Minister  to  the  Court 
their  representations  seldom  go  unheed-  of  St.  James,  H.  E.  Kuo  Sung-t'ao,  re- 
ed. Foreign  affairs  rarely  find  any  turned  to  his  native  country,  it  was 
mention  in  the  Gazette,  and  all  secret  made  a  serious  charge  against  him  that, 
documents  are  carefully  excluded  from  while  in  Europe,  he  had  allowed  himself 
its  pages.  Of  late,  however,  the  Gazette  to  be  photographed,  and  had  encouraged 
has  been  less  reticent  than  usual,  and  his  wife  to  move  in  the  society  of  bar- 
during  the  recent  crisis  with  France  the  barian  lands.  Every  house  in  China 
Emperor  frequently  used  it  as  a  medium  has  a  special  wing  called  the  inner  hall, 
for  letting  the  French  know  his  opinion  which  is  exclusively  appropriated  by  the 
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ladi«.  Here  they  spend  their  days  in  family,  and  in  that  case  a  direct  refusal 
such  occupations  as  become  their  sex,  is  never  given.  A  previous  engagement 
and  nothing  more  shocks  a  Chinaman's  ia  always  pleaded,  and  regret  expressed 
sense  of  propriety  than  to  see  a  foreign  that  such  a.  fine  offer  cannot  be  accept- 
lady  dancing  a  quadrille,  mounting  a  cd.  Marriaj^s  are  most  expensive  cere- 
horse,  riding  a  tricycle,  pulling  an  oar,  monies  in  Ctiina,  and  it  often  takes  a 
or  even  playing  an  innocent  game  of  man  a  long  while  to  clear  off  the  debts 
tennis.  Europeans,  with  their  deference  he  has  contracted  on  this  festive  occa- 
to  the  weaker  sex,  seem  to  them  to  be  sion.  I  have  known  men  who  were 
the  slaves  of  their  women.  Despite  the  earning  about  2/.  a  month  spending  as 
drawbacks  attending  their  sex,  Chinese  much  as  40/.  or  50/.  over  the  aifair. 
women  occasionally  display  remarkable  The  Chinese  have  a  firm  belief  in 
ability,  and  some  of  the  most  accom-  marriages  being  made  in  heaven.  A 
plished  minds  the  country  has  produced  certain  deity,  whom  they  call  "  the  Old 
were  among  the  female  sex.  At  the  Man  of  the  Moon,"  links  with  a  Eilken 
present  moment  the  destinies  of  the  cord,  they  say,  all  predestined  couples. 
Empire  are  guided  by  the  Empress  Early  marriage  is  earnestlr  inculcated, 
Dowager,  and  few  women  have  shown  and  one  of  their  maxims  states  that 
greater  skill  in  statecraft.  As  a  rule,  there  are  three  cardinal  sins,  and  that  to 
however,  girls  are  supposed  to  make  die  without  offspring  is  the  chief.  As 
better  wives  without  any  training,  ex-  in  other  countries,  spring  ia  the  time 
cept  in  needlework  and  housekeeping.  when  young  people's  minds  turn  to 
Marriage  is  a  very  important  element  thoughis  of  love,  and  most  marriages 
in  Chinese  family  life,  and  is  arranged  are  celebrated  in  February  when  Uie 
in  a  manner  which  would  scarcely  satisfy  peach-tree  blossoms  appear.  Among 
European  notions.  Lovers'  sighs,  hid-  the  marriage  presents  are  live  geese, 
den  interviews,  and  all  the  other  pre-  which  are  supposed  to  be  emblematical 
liminaiies  which  go  to  swell  the  romance  of  the  concord  and  happiness  of  the 
of  courtship  in  more  civilized  lands,  are  married  state.  A  Chinaman  may  di- 
quite  unknown  in  China.  A  very  pro-  vorce  his  wife  for  seven  different  rea- 
saic  arrangement  takes  their  place.  In  sons,  and  in  the  list  are  ill-temper  and 
every  village  and  town  there  is  a  class  a  talkative  disposition.  The  birth  of  a 
of  women,  generally  widows,  who  act  as  son  is  the  occasion  of  much  rejoicing, 
intermediaries  in  these  delicate  quea-  for  without  sons  a  man  lives  without 
tions,  A  girl  generally  gets  married  honor  and  dies  unhappy,  with  no  one  to 
about  seventeen,  a  man  about  twenty,  worship  at  his  grave  and  none  to  con- 
A  father,  for  instance,  has  a  son  whom  tinue  the  family  line.  The  boy  is  len- 
he  wants  to  see  settled  in  life  ;  he  looks  soned  in  good  behavior  from  his  earliest 
around  among  hia  acquaintances,  and  years,  and  commences  to  read  at  the 
comes  to  the  conclusion  that  So-and-  age  of  four  or  five.  The  Chinese  lan- 
so's  daughter  would  form  an  eligible  guage  is  by  far  the  moat  difficult  in  the 
partner.  Etiquette  forbids  him  broach-  world,  and  even  Chinese  boys  make  but 
iog  the  question  directly  to  the  giTl'a  alow  progress  in  its  acquisition.  All  the 
parents,  and  so  he  employs  one  of  these  sacred  books  composed  by  Confucius, 
lady  inter  me  diariea  to  undertake  the  Mencius,  and  other  sages  of  the  past, 
task.  She  is  furnished'  with  full  particu-  have  to  be  committed  to  memory,  and 
lara  in  writing  of  the  boy's  antecedents  commentaries  without  end  have  to  be 
and  prospects,  and,  armed  with  these,  waded  through,  analyzed,  and  carefully 
she  goes  to  Uie  young  lady's  parents,  digested.  After  days  and  nights  of 
and  presses  the  suit  with  all  the  persua-  weary  study  a  Chinese  youth  is  fortunate 
tion  that  long  practice  in  such  matters  if  he  gets  his  first  degree  at  the  age  of 
confers.  If  successful,  the  parents  meet  twenty.  This  gives  him  only  an  hon- 
and  arrange  the  details,  and  the  parties  orary  title,  and  if  he  aspires  to  a  more 
most  interested  in  the  whole  affair  gen-  substantial  rank,  he  must  compete  again 
erally  see  each  other  for  the  first  time  at  the  provincial  capital  against  some 
on  the  wedding-day,  to  live,  it  is  to  be  thousands  of  his  fellow  provincials, 
hoped,  happily  ever  after.  Often  the  When  he  gets  through  this,  as  he  seldom 
first   proposal   comes   from    the  girl's  does  until  after  four  or  five  trials,  an- 
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other  and  still  more  serere  ordeal  awaits  struction.  You  then  ask  his  honorable 
him.  He  works  hard  for  three  years  surname,  to  which  he  replies  that  the 
more,  and  goes  to  Peking  to  pit  himself  debased  one  is  callsd  Chang.  Hov 
against  all  the  rising  talent  of  the  Em-  many  young  gentlemen  his  family  con- 
pire.  Theie  some  tea  thousand  of  the  tains  may  elicit  the  rejoinder  that  he  has 
ablest  students  from  all  parts  of  the  seven  young  brats  at  home  ;  and  so  the 
country  are  closeted  in  separate  cells  in  conversation  continues  until  the  stock 
an  immense  hall  for  nine  days,  during  of  terms  is  exhausted.  If  the  interview 
which  they  undergo  all  the  agony  at-  is  an  official  one,  a  table  has  been  laid 
tending  the  severest  examination  in  the  containing  a  certain  number  of  dishea 
world.  The  list  of  successful  candi-  accoiding  to  the  rank  of  the  guest.  After 
dates  appears  a  few  days  later,  and  some  a  little  while  tea  is  brought  in,  and  on 
three  hundred  out  of  the  large  number  receiving  your  cup  you  rise,  walk  round 
who  have  entered  Rnd  themselves  the  to  your  guest,  and,  raising  it  up  in  both 
fortunate  possessors  of  a  degree  which  hands,  present  it  to  him  in  as  respectful 
at  once  opens  up  to  them  the  path  of  a  manner  as  possible.  He  repeats  the 
ofiicial  distinction.  The  first  on  the  same  ceremony  to  you  with  the  cup 
list  is  a  far  greater  celebrity  in  his  own  which  has  been  handed  to  him,  but  your 
country  than  a  senior  wrangler  of  Cam-  position  as  host  makes  it  incumbent 
bridge  is  with  us,  and  if  be  is  not  a  upon  you  to  offer  a  show  of  opposition 
mere  bookworm,  he  is  pietty  certain  to  to  such  a  proceeding  on  his  part.  A 
rise  in  the  course  of  years  to  be  the  favorite  exclamation  on  such  an  occa- 
niler  of  millions  of  his  fellow- subjects,  sion  is  :  "  Do  you  really,  my  dear  sir. 
There  is  no  limit  of  age  for  the  examina-  consider  yourself  a  stranger,  that  yon 
tioD,  and  instances  have  occurred  where  treat  me  thus  in  my  own  house  ?" 
the  grandfather,  father,  and  son  were  After  these  preliminaries,  business 
all  candidates  at  the  same  lime.  At  commences,  and  then  the  real  word- 
nearly  every  one  of  these  examinations  fencing  is  called  into  play.  The  busi- 
one  or  more  deaths  occur  amongst  the  ness  may  be  of  the  simplest  nature,  still 
candidates,  and  so  strict  are  the  regu-  it  cannot  be  transacted  without  a  great 
lations  against  unfair  practices  that  the  deal  of  finessing.  Let  us  take  as  a 
dead  body  is  lowered  by  a  rope  from  common  instance  the  following  : — The 
the  wall  of  the  building  to  prevent  any  Chinese  employk  of  a  British  firm  has 
ingress  or  egress.  A  few  years  ago  one  absconded  with  a  lot  of  dollars,  and  yon 
of  the  examiners  went  mad  during  the  go  to  demand  his  arrest.  The  man's 
holding  of  the  examination,  and  rather  name  is  Chang,  and  he  belongs  to  the 
upset  things  generally.  district  of  Lo.  There  are  in  all  proba- 
The  Chinese  attach  the  greatest  im-  bility  half-a-dozen  places  in  the  district 
portance  to  ceremonial  observances,  and  called  Lo,  and  after  a  careful  scrutiny, 
the  impetuous  European  whose  duties  in  which  the  Chinese  ofiicial  gives  little 
bring  him  frequently  into  contact  with  help,  you  find  the  identical  one  to  which 
them  finds  it  often  rather  irksome  to  go  the  guilty  Chang  belonged.  The  difh- 
through  a  good  i^uarter  of  an  hour  s  culty  does  not  end  here,  for  you  will 
bowing  and  scraping  before  proceeding  find  that  there  are  at  least  a  dozen 
to  discuss  business.  If  your  visitor  be  Changs  in  the  place,  all  of  whom,  ac- 
an  ofiicial  whom  you  are  meeting  for  cording  to  their  own  account,  have  led 
the  first  time,  and  of  whom  you  may  highly  respectable  lives  from  their  youth 
have  heard  little  or  nothing  before,  upwards.  If  you  persevere  still  further, 
Chinese  politeness  requires  you  to  open  you  may  find  at  last  the  real  and  verita- 
the  conversation  by  assuring  him  that  ble  Chang,  but  not  the  dollars,  for  these 
his  great  reputation  has  reached  your  have  been  spent  in  bribing  the  officials 
ears,  and  that  you  have  been  long  yearn-  to  screen  him  from  punishment, 
ing  to  see  him.  He  returns  the  compli-  Prince  Bismarck  complained  not  long 
ment  by  observing  that  your  younger  ago  of  the  way  our  Foreign  Office  inun- 
brother  deems  himself  highly  honored  dated  him  with  despatches,  but  even  the 
by  being  admitted  within  your  stalely  writing  powers  of  Downing  Street  would 
mansion,  and  expresses  delight  at  the  not  be  a  patch  upon  those  of  Chinese 
prospect  of  being  a  tecipient  of  your  in-  statesmen.     A  masterly  policy  of  in- 
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action  » there  studied  to  perfection,  and  rou  litve  only  to  mentioD  your  difficulty 

il  ia  rare  that  any  case  is  settled  until  to  an  educated  native,  and  he  will  take 

reams  of  paper  have  been  covered  in  no  end  of  trouble  to  assist  you.     When 

threshing  out  every  detail.     A  Chinese  you  quote  the  passage,  hts  eye  brightens 

despatch  most  be  written  in  a  certain  and  a  smile    passes    over    his  whole 

stereotyped  form,  and  in  acknowledging  countenance  to  find  that  an  outer  bar- 

a  despatch  you  must  first  begin  by  qnoi-  baiian  ia  dipping  into  his  own  favorite 

ing  in  exienso  all  the  documents  to  which  studies.     He  not  only  throws  light  upon 

you  are  replying.      This  syatem  of  re-  the  difficulty  under  review,  but  treats 

producing  all  the  previous  correspond-  you  to  a  long  'disquisition,  quoting  pas- 

ence  proves  very  cumbersome  as    the  sage  after  passage  in  a  way  that  makes 

'case  gradually  develops.     Like  a  lady's  one  surprised  at  the  tenacity  of  the 

letter,  however,  the  pith  of  a  Chinese  human  memory. 

communication  generally  lies  in  the  post-        No  notice  of  China  would  be  consid- 

script,  and  a  practised  hand  will  grasp  ered  complete  in  this  country  did  it  not 

the  meaning  at  a  glance.     The  viceroy  contain  some  reference  to  opium,  pig- 

of  aChinese  province  peruses  some  hun-  tails,  and  small  feet.     At  heme  mention 

dredsof  these  documents  every  day,  and  of  China  seems  always  to  suggest  visions 

attaches  a  minute  to  each  in  a  business-  of   opium,    and   the  very  vaslness   of 

like  style  which  is  not  excelled  by  our  opium  literature  has  given  rise  to  rather 

best  oi^nized  departments  at  home.  confused  opinions  on  the  subject     Set- 

In  social    life   Chinese    officials  are  eral  eminent  medical  authorities  both  in 

pleasant  companions,  and  are  often  only  India  and  China  maintain  that  the  use 

too  glad   to  make  their  escape  from  of  opium  is  a  comparatively  harmless 

work  and  have  a  chat  with  a  foreigner  enjoyment,  while  others,  whose  opinions 

who  takes  an  interest  in  their  country,  deserve  equal  respect,  hold  that  it  is  the 

No  official  is  allowed  to  be  seen  walking  cause  of  untold  evil  to  the  Chinese.     As 

OD  foot  within  his  own  jurisdiction,  and  usual  in  such  cases,   the  truth  probably 

as  their  only  mode  of  locomotion  is  by  lies  between  the  two  extremes.  In  China 

covered   sedan-chairs,  their   range    of  I  have  visited  scores  of  opium  shops, 

vision  is  somewhat  limited.     Often  they  have  seen  hundreds  of  smokers  in  all 

learn  little  things  from   the  foreigner  stages  of  intoxication,  and  observation 

which  would  never  have  reached  their  has  convinced  me  that  physically  they 

ears  in  the  manipulated  reports  of  their  are  an  inferior  class.     The  sunken  eye, 

subordinates.     They  are  generally  deep-  haggard  look,  and  lack-lustre  expression 

ly  read  in  the  history  and  literature  of  of  countenance  too  often  clearly  mark 

their  own  country  ;  and  when  it  is  Stated  the  habitual  smoker  ;  still,  withal,  he  is 

that  China  has  been  a  country  of  book-  certainly  no  worse  than  the  dram-drinker 

making  for  thousands  of  years,  and  that  in  this  country,  and  it  may  be  as  well 

the  an  of  printing  was  introduced  there  to  commence  at  home  and  put  our  own 

several  centuries  before  it  was  known  ia  house  in  order  before  trying  to  reform 

Europe,  it  can  easily  be  imagined  tbat  that  of  our  Chinese  friend  at  a  distance. 

Chinese  literature  is  far  more  bulky  than  It   must  be  remembered   that,    opium 

that  of  any  other  nation.     As  an  in-  apart,  the  Chinese  are  eminently  a  sober 

stance  of  the  size  of  a  single  book,  I  race,  and  few  are  the  people  who  have 

may  mention  that,  when  leaving  Peking  no  indulgence.    Whatever  may  have  been 

some  years  ago,  I  brought  down  an  en-  the  case  in  the  past,  the  British  Govern- 

eydopxdia,  which  formed  a  cargo  for  ment  can  now  no  longer  be  charged  with 

two  moderately  sized  boats,  as  far  as  forcing  its  Indian  opium  on  the  Chinese. 

Tientsin,  whence  it  was  shipped  to  the  The   Chinese   Government   receives   a 

British  Museum.  The  Chinaman  makes  very  handsome  revenue  from  the  import 

a  laudable  effort  to  meet  the  foreigner  of  the  article,  which  it  has  frequently 

halfway.     As  a  rule,  he  knows  no  Eu-  shown  a  desire  to  retain  and  increase  as 

ropean  language,   but  he  makes  up  for  far  as  possible.     The  amount  of  opium 

the  defect  by  evincing  the  deepest  in-  grown  in  China  equals,  if  it  does  not 

terest  in  the  student  of  bis  own  tongue,  exceed,  the  total  imported  from  India, 

If  you  are  reading  a  Chinese  work  and  and  were  the  trade  stopped  to-morrow, 

have  stumbled  upon  a  disputed  passage,  the  only  result  would  be  an  immense  in- 
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crease  in  the  cultivation  of  the  poppr  lieved  him  from  the  harden  of  toil, 
in  China.  The  Chinese  tiovernment,  His  rice-fields  have  to  be  irrigated  by 
fully  appreciating  the  importance  of  the  old-fashioned  water- wheel,  the  fields 
establishing  a  good  reputation  to  the  themselves  arc  ploughed  by  a  primitive 
West,  does  not  object  to  pose  as  a  roar-  wooden  plough  which  he  carries  home 
tyr  in  the  matter  of  opium  before  the  on  his  shoulder  when  his  day's  wortc  ia 
British  public,  and  this  explains  the  con-  over,  and  his  crop  is  reaped  with  the 
tributions  which  its  officers  occasionally  rudest  of  sickles,  and  brought  to  the 
Bend  to  the  Anti-Opium  Society's  publi-  stackyard  on  wheelbarrows.  Nightand 
cations.  There  are,  it  niust  be  admit-  morning  he  worships  the  tablets  of  hii 
ted,  a  few  statesmen  in  China,  like  H.  ancestors,  and  twice  in  the  year — once 
E.  Chang  Chih-tung,  who  are  earnestly  in  spring  and  once  in  autumn — he  re- ' 
anxious  to  put  a  stop  to  the  consump-  pairs  to  the  graves  of  his  family,  and 
tion  of  opium  of  every  kind,  but  their  communes  in  spirit  with  the  forefathers 
action  has  no  more  influence  on  the  of  his  race.  His  knowledge  of  the 
policy  of  the  Government  than  has  that  world  extends  only  to  the  next  market 
of  the  advocates  of  total  abstinence  in  town.  No  newspaper  brings  him  intel- 
thedirectionof  affairs  in  England-  The  liKence  from  other  lands,  and  to  hiot 
practice  of  opium-smoking  is  undoubt-  China  is  the  first  and  only  nation  in  ex- 
edly  increasing.  Chinese  will  tell  you  istence.  All  other  countries  are  subor- 
that  twenty  years  ago  no  respectable  dinate  to  the  Emperor  of  China,  and  all 
person  would  be  seen  smoking ;  now  the  princes  of  the  earth  owe  allegiance 
every  fashionable  young  fellow  prides  to  the  Court  of  Peking.  Tell  an  or- 
himsclf  on  his  pipe,  and  no  social  meet-  dinary  countryman  in  the  North  that 
ing  would  pass  off  well  without  it.  High  there  are  nations  in  Europe  independent 
and  low,  nearly  all  take  a  whiff  of  the  of  China,  and  he  smiles  at  yonr  thinking 
seductive  drug.  Some  members  of  the  him  so  innocent  as  to  believe  such  a 
imperial  family  are  said  to  be  hard  story.  I'eking  itself  slill  remains  the 
smokers,  many  of  the  royal  princes  head-quarters  of  Celestial  ignorance  and 
smoke,  the  majority  of  officials  do  the  prejudice.  Nearly  every  state  in  Eu- 
same,  and  workingmen  squandera  good  rope  has  its  representative  there,  and  in 
deal  of  their  hard  earnings  in  the  opium  the  streets  you  meet  jolly,  broad-facedt 
shop.  grinning  Mongolians  from  the  bleak 
Of  small  feet  and  pigtails  it  is  not  North,  stately  yellow-robed  Lamas  from 
necessary  to  say  much.  Both  are  con-  Thibet,  the  puny  white-clad  Corean 
sidered  ornaments  in  their  way,  and  a  from  his  forbidden  land  in  the  East, 
nation  whose  sons  wear  bell-toppers,  Anamese  and  Siamese  from  the  South, 
and  whose  daughters  go  in  for  a  variety  and  Nepaulese  from  the  confines  of  our 
of  distortions,  must  be  chary  of  criticis-  Indian  Empire,  The  spectacle  present- 
ing other  people's  peculiarities.  Pig-  ed  by  such  a  motley  variety  of  all  na- 
tails,  it  may  not  generally  be  known,  are  tionalitiei  only  confirms  the  ordinary 
not  in  their  origin  Chinese.  When  the  native  in  the  belief  that  they  have,  one 
present  rulers  of  China,  who  are  Man-  and  all,  come  to  pay  their  respects  and 
chus,  seized  upon  the  Empire  over  two  offer  their  tribute  to  the  "  Lord  of  all 
centuries  ago,  they  issued  an  edict  com-  under  heaven."  In  Southern  China 
manding  all  Chinese  to  shave  their  heads  knowledge  is  a  little  more  widely  d  if - 
and  grow  a  tail  like  themselves.  There  fused,  for  emigration  has  there  intro- 
was  a  good  deal  of  trouble  at  first  in  en-  duced  a  slight  leavening  of  foreign  in- 
forcing  such  an  order,  but  the  Chinese  fluence.  Still,  its  effect  has  been  mini- 
have  long  ago  forgotten  that  the  ap-  mized  as  much  as  possible,  and  the 
pendage  of  which  they  are  now  so  proud  natural  prejudices  of  the  people  too 
IE  a  badge  of  conquest.  It  would  be  often  assert  themselves  on  their  return 
hard  to  find  anywhere  a  more  submissive  to  the  Flowery  Land.  The  Cantonese 
subject  or  a  more  thoroughly  good-  go  in  large  numbers  to  America  and 
natured  being  than  the  Chinese  peasant.  Australia;  while  abroad  they  dress  as 
His  hard  struggle  for  existence  scarcely  foreigners,  but  once  they  set  foot  again 
leaves  him  time  to  grumble  with  his  lot,  on  their  native  soil  the  foreign  dress  is 
No  mechanical  inventions  have  yet  re-  discarded,  and  the  returned  e^cile,  with 
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bi>  loose  trouBcrs  and  fiowing  Kaniients,  tamed  a  wealthy  man  after  thirty  years' 

meets  hia  friends  wiih  aa  mucbease  and  lesidence  in  Boston,  having  almost  en> 

grace  as  if  his  limbs  had  nerer  been  en-  tirely  forgotten  his  native  dialect.     At 

cased  in  the  tight-fitting  barbarian  cos-  first  he  despised  his  native  surroundings 

tume.     No  length  of  residence  abroad  and  boasted  of  American  freedom,  but 

ever  naluTalizes  a  Chinaman.     High  and  after  a  few  months  he  settled  down   to 

low,  rich  and  poor,  they  all  long  to  get  the  life  of   his  neighbors,   took   great 

back  to  China    and  have  their  bones  pains  to  cultivate   a   pigtail,   married, 

mixed   with   those  of  their  anceslois.  Christian  that  he  was,  a  couple  of  wives, 

About  two  years  ago  I  came  across  a  and  became  a  model  citizen  of  the  Ce- 

Chinaman  who  had  left  his  native  vil-  lesttal  Empire.     £x  una  discite  omnes. 

Wffi  when  a  boy   of  ten,  and  had  re-  — NimUetUh  Century. 


THE  CHILD-GOD  IN  ART., 

BY   CHARLXS  NEWTON   SCOTT. 

The  world  has  perhaps  never  been  one  of  the  most  charming  of  his  recent 

blessed  with  a  more  winning  religious  Oxford  lectures,    "  from   the    moment 

conception,  one  more  grateful  to  unde-  when  the  spirit  of  Christianity  had  been 

praved  human  instincts,  than  that  of  an  entirely  interpreted  to  the  Western  races, 

infant  god — of   a  sweet,  tender    little  the  sanctity  of  womanhood  worshipped  in 

being,  nestling  in  a  mother's  fond  em-  the  Madonna,  and  the  sanctity  of  child- 

twrace,  and  lovely  with  all  the  charm  of  hood  in  unity  with  that  of  Christ  became 

bodily  frailness  no  less  than  of  inno-  the  light  of  every  honest  hearth,  and  the 

cence,  and  who  yet  may  be  legitimately  joy  of  every  pure  and  chastened  soul  ;"* 

worshipped  as  King,  Saviour,  and  God  while,  on  the  other  hand,  in  the  Babe 

moat  holy.  nursed  by  its  mother,  the  sterner  aspects 

To  the  mere  student  of  the  "  science  of  Deity  are  veiled— one  may  almost  say 

of  religions,"   the  God-child  and  His  dormant.     The  soul  is  won  by  the  charm 

worship  have  a  special  interest,  on  ac-  of  innocence  and  purity  to  the  beauty  of 

connt  of  points  of  contact  which  he  will  all  the  fruits  of  the  Spirit ;  but  the  still 

expect  to  find  there  between  Christianity  unshriven  feel  that  they  jnay  join  with* 

and  Paganism,    between  the  "religion  out  much  compunction,  at  any  rate  with- 

oC  the  Cross"  and  religion  mainly  de-  out  hypocrisy,  in  the   Veniie  adaremus, 

pendent  on  some  kind  of  sestheticism.  and  at  the  top  of  their  voices,  if  they 

Indeed,  were  such  a  conception  allowed  have  a  mind.     The  atmosphere,  more- 

to    get    isolated    from    other  religious  over,  of  Bethlehem  is  as  much  of  the  nur- 

traths,  as  it  certainly  would  in  the  ab-  sery  as  of  the  sanctuary.     Before  the 

sence  of  a  rigorously  imposed  creed,  it  Divine  Babe,  it  is  hardly  unseemly  to 

could  hardly  fail  to  become  idolatrous  in  dance  like  the  choir-boys  of  Seville  or 

the  worst  sense  of  the  word.     Nor  is  Luca's/anaa///,  to  skirl  ihe  bagpipes  of 

there  reasonforsurprisethattheworship  A bruzzian  shepherds,  or  to  revel  in  the 

of  the  infant  Saviour  should  have  in-  din  which  rejoices  the  honest  hearts  of 

herited  something  of  what  was  best  in  our  Salvation  Army  people.     Nor  does 

Paganism,   seeing    that    the  revelation  a  still  more  materiaJistic  and  no  less 

which  demands  it  is  not  the  last  word  of  pagan  mode  of  celebrating  the  Nativity 

Christianity  but  its  first,  the  revelation  show  any  sign  of  ceasing  to  recommend 

needed  for  uniting  in  a  common  heart-  itself  to  the  most  uncompromising  Puri- 

worahip  the  rough  untutored  shepherd  tan,  the  Christmas  dinner  being  an  un- 

of  the  hill-side  and  the  sage  initiated  commonly  near  approach  to  what  was 

into  the  mysteries  of  Eastern  religion  or  really  the  principal  observance  required 

the  snbtleliss of  Eastern  thought.  Here,  by  well  nigh  all  the  old  religions  of  the 

in  fact,  we  find,  on  the  one  hand,  such  Aryan  race  from  the  Bay  of  Bengal  to 

an  appeal  to  our  purest  and  healthiest  

feelings,  that,  as  Mr.  Ruskin  has  said  in  *\Tkt  Art  q/ England.    L«ct  iv. 
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the  Atlantic.*    The  lesson,  in  fact,  of  of  endurance.     Hence,  too,  in  England, 
the  earliest  great  festival  of  the  Church's  our  Puiitanism  has  not  been  equal  to 
year  is  not  that  of  Holy  Week.     There  defending  Yuletide  from  a  triumphant 
IS  "  a  time  to  weep,  and  a  time  to  laugh  ;  invasion  of  pagan  customs  and  rites  ;  so 
a  time  to  mourn,  and  a  time  to  dance."  that  strict  Evangelicals,  who  are  shocked 
It  is  at  the  feet  of  the  Saviour  crucified  at  the  idea  of  their  churches  being  deco- 
that  is  to  be  leamt  the  supreme  truth  of  rated  with  the  flowers  of  the  season  at 
Christianity — that  nothing  is  of  value  Easter,  would  yet  be  sorry  to  miss  there 
but    self-sacrifice,    that    suSering,    the  the  scarlet  berries  of  December  ;  so  that 
curse  of  the  lower  creature,  is  the  voca-  exclusive  cultivators  of  the    austerest 
tion  and  glory  of  the  higher ;  and,  in  plain  song  will  tolerate,  even  in  church, 
the  procession  to  Calvary,  he  will  cut  a  Christmas  carols  full  of  quaint  conceits 
sorry  figure  who  has  any  pretension  to  or  wild  mirth  ;  so  that  joviality  is  not 
follow  as  a  disciple,  but  no  mind  to  take  deemed  out  of  place  at  the  family  ban- 
a  share  in  bearing  the  cross.     But  the  quet,  which  is  so  far  a  sacred  one,  that 
sUble  of  Bethlehem,  with  its  place  of  it   is  a  kind  of  sacrilege  to  be  seated 
honor  even  for  poor  dumb  animals,  is  thereat  without  being  in  charity  with  all 
open  to  all,  to  every  one,  at  any  rate,  present,  or  without  having  liberally  paid 
who  is  not  too  proud  to  "  receive  the  tribute  to  the  new-bom  Saviour  in  the 
Kingdom  of  Heaven  as  a  little  child."  persons  of  His  fetlow-pooi. 
The  very  angels,  who  figure  in  the  lovely        Now  such  a  subject  as  the  meeting  of 
group  of  the  Nativity,  have  to  be  chil-  Heaven  and  Earth  in  the  Nativity — a 
dren — children,  too,  who  would  be  hard-  subject  which  may  draw  to  any  amount 
ly  less  angelic  if  they  found  their  loving  on  the  highest  aspirations  and  ima^na- 
service  not  incompatible  with  a  good  tions  of  mysticism,  on  all  that  is  bright- 
romp.     And  it  is  not  a  little  due  lo  there  est,  sweetest  and  tenderest  in  home  affec- 
being  no  sentinel  requiring  a  pass-word  tions  and  associations,  and  on  what  is 
at  the  gate,  and  no  punctilious  master  most   brilliant  and  effective  in   pagan 
of  the  ceremonies  within,  that  the  blessed  asstheticisro — was  there    ever    a    more 
influences  of  Bethlehem  are    diffused,  glorious  one  for  art  in  general  and  for 
widely  diffused,  far  beyond  the  inner  plastic  art  in  particular  ?    Apollo  lead< 
circle  of  orthodox  believers  and  true  dis-  ing  the  choir  of  the  Muses,  the  Birth  of 
ctples.     Hence  is  it  that,  on  the  Con-  Athene,  the  War  of  the  Gods  with  the 
tment,  nothing  is  neglected  to  make  the  Titans,  these  are  subjects  as  noble  in 
midnight  mass. attractive  to  the  million,  themselves  as  was  their  treatment  by 
and  the  million,  alas  !  means  here  the  Greek    art ;    but,    even    for  a    purely 
unconverted  ;  so  that,  once  in  the  year,  aesthetic  purpose,  they  cannot  vie  with 
the  good  church-Koers,  jostled  by  a  rough  the  Nativity — at  once  so  realistic  and  so 
crowd,   must  cheerfully  make  up  their  idealistic,  so  joyful  and  so  solemn,  so 
minds  to  stretching  their  capability  of  homely  and  so  sublime,  so  clear  to  the 
not  talking  scandal  to  the  utmost  point  simplest  mind  and  so  unfathomahlymys- 
_■„  „  .   ,      T~~.     ~            ;    T'^     ~"  terious,  so  austere  and  yet  lending  itself 
J.'f.^S^V;:r^^^S::oU.^K:i^^^^  to  the  most   magnificent    displays    of 
pire.  saya ;-"  D6s  les  temps  les  plus  reculii.  Venetian  or  Flemish  color,  Florentme 
le  rcpas  comraun  avalt  6c£  I'occupaLJon  U  plus  composition,    or  Byzantine  decoration, 
iinponante  dei  cotlfeges.  '  Lea  sodality  qu'on  That  it  has  been  equal  to  such  a  subject 
in«[iua  qaand  on  fit  venir  la  mire  de.  dieus  suffices  to  prove  that  Christian  art  need 
de  Pesamunte  n  avaient  nen  trouve  de  mieux  ^    ,  ^  ...  ... 

pour  honorer  la  diieiie.    Cwon.  qui  6t»it  »tora  ^°^   «"   comparison   with   any    other, 

questeur.   prit  part  aoz  dinec*  qui  furent  even  had  It  left  unsolved,  as  It  certainly 

c£l£br£s  &  cette  occuioa.    Cfc£ron  lui  fait  dire  did    for    centuries,    the    most  difficult 

que  la  (able  dei  mocibi  tuAi  fragale  et  que  ce  problem  it  had  to  deal  with,  the  rcpre- 

?SS,lr'd;ti^ eTdl'S;.',"  TcmZ i:  "Station,  to  wit-not  of  a  divine  being 

trouver  avec  set  amis  et  de  convener  avec  never  limited  by  anthropomorphic  con* 

eax.'    Mais  tous  les  convivet  n'iialent  pas  dltions   and   with   his   divinity  not  yet 

atuslsobresqueCaton,  etfauiorit^futbientfit  manifested,  such  as  the  infant  Zens  or 

obligted'iQtervenirpojirModfircrlesdtpenies  Dionysns,  or  again  as  an  infant  Bod- 

escessives  qu  on  laiaait  aux  fetei  de  Cybile.  ,  .     ^^       '  ,*.,  l   i      -.l  * 

-URi^Uganromaint^Ausu^t  auji  Antomm.  hisatva,  nor  of  the  symbol  either  of  a 

vol.  li.  p.  aBa.  mere  abstraction,  such  as  the  child  Eros, 
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or  of  an  occult  filial  relatioo,  luch  as  never  came  to  be  utter,  'although  the 

Horus,  nor  of  an  infant  incarnation  of  itamp  left  on  it  by  the  goda  invoked  at 

a  god,  worshipped  indeed  as  supreme,  Delphi  and  Otympia  was  never  quite 

but  vith  a  humanity  falling  far  short  of  obliterated    (to  the  last,  the  grandeur, 

the  highest  type,  such  as  Krishna — but  one  may  almost  say  the  sanctity,  of  its 

of  a  perfect  human  child,  who  is  to  be  style  could  allow  it  to  place  a  dance  of 

made  known  as  the  great  God  of  the  raving  msenads  and  drunken  satyrs  with- 

UniTCTse.  out  sesEhetic  incongruity  on  a  lomb),  it 

A  child-god  of  some  kind  has  indeed  became  less  and  less  equal  to  the  crea- 

had  a  place,  generally,  if  not  always,  as  tion  of  a  new  religious  type, 

a  late  development,  in  several  pagan  re-  It  must  not,  however,  be  supposed 

ligions  ;  and  it  is  not  unlikely  that  fur-  that  religion  was  altogether  lost,  that 

ther  archcBological  and  pal  geographical  there  was  not  even  religious  progress  in 

research  will  bring  to  light  more  in-  a  right  direction  all  through  that  age  of 

stances  of  such  a  conception  than  the  general  decadence,  not  so  unlike  our 

not  very  large  number  we  know  of  at  own,  when  the  craze  for  "science"— 

present ;  hut,  although  the  Greek,  the  that  is,  for  what  may  be  more  specifical- 

Egyptian,  the  Hindu,  and  the  Suddhiit  ly  termed  the  low  sciences — dried  up  the 

artist,  each  in  his  way,  had  an  infinitely  soil,  in  which  alone  poetry  and  art,  as 

less  difficult  problem  to  solve  than  the  well  as  religion,  can  spring  and  thrive. 

Christian,  what  they  achieved  in  that  line  and  when  the  idea  of  justice  as  the  basis 

is  certainly  not  what  has  most  redounded  of  legislation  was  as  much  held  to  be  an 

to  their  glory.  outworn  superstition  as  in  any  modem- 

The  Greek  world  has  left  very  few  ized  state  of  contemporary  Europe  or 
traces  of  actual  child-worship ;  but  America.*  Such  a  vigorous  and  mag- 
there  seems  to  have  been,  according  to  nificent  growth  as  Hellenism  could  not 
Oltfried  MUtler,*  at  least  a  tendency  wither  away  all  at  once  ;  and  there  were 
in  that  direction  in  one  of  the  most  in*  still  undercurrents  of  genuine  piety, 
terestingand  beautiful  cults  of  antiquity,  spirituality  and  ideality,  in  which  would 
that  of  the  "  great  goddesses,"  whose  be  found  the  sweet  waters,  welled  in  the 
mysteries  are  associated  with  so  much  of  golden  age  of  Hellas,  from  sanctuaries 
what  was  really  progressive  and  spiritual-  of  the  Olympian  gods,  and  which  came 
istic  in  the  religion  of  Hellas,  and  with  up  again  to  the  surface  on  the  great  re- 
the  biography  of  so  many  of  Hellen-  ligious  revival  in  the  upper  classes, 
ism's  noblest  representatives.  Miiller,  heralded  if  not  aroused  by  the  Sibylline 
however,  is  not  able  to  mention  any  ex-  voice  of  Virgil,  and  culminating  in  the 
tant  representation  of  Cora  as  a  child,  lives  of  an  Epictetns  and  an  Aurelius.f 

and  moreover  this  conception  of  her  was 

probably  evolved  at  too  late  a  period  to  ...  Th„e  J..-  «,s  an  al>nnlng  Ie«l«  o(  the 
obtain  a  really  religious  treatment  from  rim,,  in  Mwch.  1883,  ■'  a  pretty  general  feel- 
Greek  ait,  which,  after  its  apogee  in  the  ing  that  it  ii  of  very  little  me  to  rely  upon  prin- 
divinc  work  of  Phidias,  soon  began  to  ciples  of  any  kind.  From  cine  to  lime  cerLiin 
h^  aaHlv  affected  bv  the  nrevailiair  "lingi  come  to  be  regarded  as  necessary  and 
DC  saaiy  anectea  Oy  tne  prevamng  ine^ilable.  They  may  be  absolutely  condemned 
materialism  and  sensuality  of  a  secular-  by  cbe  principles  formerly  and  Seemly  he!d 
ized  and  democratic  age  ;  for,  although  among  us,  and  they  may  clrarly  lead  to  results 
its  degradation  was  but  gradual  and  which  the  holders  of  these  principles  regard  as 
peinicLODi.     But  ihey  arc  done  all  the  same, 

*  "  The  daughter  of  Demeter,  Cora,  has  at-  and  done  with  the  tacit  consent  or  active  av 

tained  little  individuality  in  an,  but  is  for  the  aiitance  of  the  very  men  who  predict  public 

most  part  determined  by  the  Biore  clearly  char-     mitCortune Tbe  things  are  done,  not 

acterized  beings  wiLh  whom  she  stands  in  rela-  in  obedience  to  any  principle,  not  in  the  belief 

tion.     On  the  one  hand  she  is  only  a  Demeter  that  they  are  demanded  by  jnslice,  but  simply 

in  tender  youth  and  virgin  attire  ;  on  the  other  from  tbe  feeling  that  they  cannot  be  refused. 

she  is,  M  the  consort  of  Hades,  the  stern  cm-  What  a  similar  state  of  things  brought  the  once 

press  of  the  nether  world,  a  Stygian   Hera  ;  so  bappy  and  prosperous,  no  less  than  gtori- 

but,  after  her  return  to  the  upper  world,  she  is  ous,  Greek  cities  lo.bas  been  well  described  by 

in  mystic  religion  the  bride  of  Dionysus  (Liber  M.    Fustet    de     Conlanges,    after     Polybim, 

el  Lit>era).  from  whom  tbe  crowning  with  ivy  Plutarch,  Aristotle,  etc..  In  La  CiU  Antique. 

and  the  Bacchlan  escort  pass  over  to  her." —  \  "  Un  lecleur   qui    passeraii    brusouement 

AntiintArt  and  iU  Rtmaini,  by  C.  O.  MuUer,  de  I'itude  des  Icttres  de  Cic^ron  k  celle  de  la 

tnuslated  by  Fobn  Leitch.  conespondance  de  Marc  Anrftle  se  trouverait 
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But  if  Greek  art  was  itill  bchotdcn  to  as  dutiful  in  peace,  nor  happjr  in  sioi- 

tbe  d£tai6atfiovt!i.  of  the  past,  that  of  the  pUcity."* 

time — between  Alexander  and  Augustus  The  child  Eros,  howerer,  cannot  be 
— had  as  tittle  effect  on  it  as  the  anster-  dismissed  so  summarily,  this  conception 
itjr  of  a  Deacon  Paris,  and  coualless  having  been  a  favotite  one  in  every 
other  true  followers  of  Christ  in  the  eigh-  branch  of  plaatic  ait,  and  having  left 
teenth  century  had  on  the  Jiy!e  rococo,  specimens  of  sufficient  merit  and  cbann 
which  I  remember  being  much  amused  to  be  repeated  with  no  intentional  modi'- 
to  find  in  full  bloom  of  frivolity  in,  of  fication  by  the  neo-pagan  art  of  the  six- 
all  places,  one  of  the  Jansenist  churches  teenth  and  following  centuries  ;  and  it 
of  Amsterdam-  So  that  it  is  to  votive  only  remains  to  be  seen  if  the  chubby 
inscriptions,  such  as  those  recently  made  little  Cupid  can  be  quoted  as  a  real  god- 
known  by  Mr.  NewtoD,  that  we  must  child  or  child-god.  The  only  sanctuaries 
turn  in  order  to  realize  how  much  relig-  of  Eros,  at  least  of  any  importance, 
ious  vitality  survived  all  through  the  hitherto  known,  were  at  Thespise  in 
period,  when  the  zeit-geist  pointed  only  Bceotia,  where  bis  idol  was  a  rough 
to  the  influence  of  Epicureans  and  scien-  stone,  and,  apparently,  daring  from  a 
tists — of  such  as  had  set  their  hearts  on  much  later  time,  and,  not  improbably, 
"base  luxury"  or  on  "base  knowl*  owing  its  existence  to  Bceotian  colonists, 
edge."*  at  Parium  in  Mysia.     The  ancient  Eros 

Of  a  date  not  before  this  relatively  of  Tbespi^e  seems  to  have  been  a  variety 
debased  period  are  the  extant  and  roost  of  Hermes,  the  great  intermediary  be- 
probably  even  the  earliest  representa-  tween  heaven  and  earth,  day  and  night, 
tions,  or  at  least  types,  of  the  infant  etc.  ,t  and  to  have  been  only  identified 
Dionysus,  the  infant  Zeus  suckled  by  a  with  the  son  of  Aphrodite,  a  creation  of 
goat,  and  the  infant  Hercules  strangling  poetry  rather  than  of  religion,  when  the 
serpents,  the  two  latter  subjects  of  not  latter  s  type  as  a  youth  was  given  by 
very  frequent  occurrence.  None  of  Scopas,  Praxiteles,  or  Lysippus,  at  any 
these  creations  are  known  to  have  been  rate  in  the  fourth  century  b.c.  The 
the  object  of  any  worship,  public  or  child  type  is  of  still  lower  date,  and,  un- 
private  ;  they  were  consequently  exe-  like  the  youth  type,  there  is  no  trace  of 
cuted  without  any  attempt  at  fEnTrotfo,  its  having  been  anywhere  worshipped  as 
and  seem  to  have  been  mere  artists'  fan-  a  god  or  used  for  anything  else  than  as 
cies.  Nor  are  they  at  all  remarkable  the  symbol  of  an  abstraction.  Desire,  in 
even  as  studies  of  juvenile  humanity,  every  octave  of  the  scale  of  being,  from 
being,  indeed,  perhaps  the  only  sub-  the  lowest  to  the  highest — in  composi- 
jects  touched  by  Greek  art  which  are  lions  "allied  to  the  toying  poetry  of 
altogether  disappointing.  In  which  art,  later  Anacreontics  and  the  epigrammatic 
says  Mr.  Kuskin,  "  I  noted  to  you  the  sportsof  the  Anthotogy,"^  asinmystical 
singular  defect,  that  it  never  gives  you  ailegories  suggested  by  the  Platonism 
any  conception  of  Greek  children,  and  kindred  systems  revived  toward  the 
Neither — up  to  the  thirteenth  centary —  close  of  the  first  century  b.c.  g     "  In  the 

docs  Gothic  art  give  any  conception  of    

Gothicchildren  ;  for,unrilthethirteenth  *  Tht  Art  of  England,  \k<l\.,  iv„  on  Kaie 

century,    the  Goth    was    not    perfectly  Greenaway  and  Mrs.  Alltogbam. 

Christianized,  and  still  thought  only  of  t  See  Histoin  dts  Rtligiom  dt  la  Grict  Ait- 

the  strength  of  humanity  as  admirable  in  1^-;  i^t/j^/i,  ^^^.^^i  ""^"^l  W"u 

battle  or  venerable  m  judgment,  but  not  Mfewud  (Claye,  Paris,  1872),  a  short  but  eicel- 

lent  and  ezhaDBtive  trealise. 

I  OtUried  MUller  in  Aneitnt  AH  and  itt  Rt- 

dana  un  monde  nouveau.     En  deux  tiicles,  la  maint,  translated  by  J.  Leitch. 

■ociil^romaineeBtentiirementchangee  ;  et'de  g  "  Le  groupe  d  Eros  ct  Fsycbi  se  trouve 

tous  les  cbangemenls  qu'clle  a  subE*.  I'un  des  quelquefois  surles  tombeaux  cbrftien*  daos  les 

plus  remarquables  el  des  mains  altendus,  c'eil  caiacombei  de  Rome.     La  philosophic  Alex- 

qu'elle  a  pass£  de  I'incridalit^  i  la  d^otion."  andrine  avait  fait  p£n£trer  dans  tous  les  espriti 

—La   RtUgioH   Tomaine  d'Auguttc  aux  Aula-  cette  allegoric  du  Dfisir  celeste  qui  ram^ne  lee 

nint,  by  G.  Boiisier.     On  (he  religious  influ-     Smes  vers  les  hauteurs La  ISgende  de 

eiice  of  Virgil,  see  also  Essayi,  Classical,   by  Psyche  a  inspire  i.  RapbaSl  un  ensemble  de 

Fred  W,  H.  Iifyers.  chefs-d'oeuvre,  la  decoration  de  la  Fam^sine. 

*  Herbert  in  Tkt  Nivi  RepubOt.  Mais,  dans  ceite  suite  de  fresqaes,  et  sunout 
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shapeof  abloomingchild."  says Ott fried 
MUller,  "  but  never  disagreeably  soft  in 
conliKtiratioQ,  Eroa,  and  more  fre<iuent- 
ij  Erotes,  are  to  be  seen  in  numberless 
reliefs  and  gems,  dragging  forth  and 
breaking  in  pieces  the  insignia  of  all  the 
gods,  caressingly  subduing  the  wildest 
brutes,  and  converting  them  into  riding 
or  draught  animals,  boldly  and  wantonly 
Toring  about  among  sea- monster 9,  and 
playfully  mimicking  every  possible  occu- 
pation of  man,  whereby  art  at  length 
degenerates  into  a  sport  and  completely 
surrenders  all  significance."*  And,  if 
it  is  true  that  personifications  of  divine 
attributes  at  certain  stages  of  Polytheism 
passed  easily  enough  into  persona,  at 
this  time,  when  personification — that  is, 
anthropomorphic  symbolism—was  the 
rage,  the  tendency  was  all  in  the  oppo- 
site direction.  At  any  rate  the  ancients 
were  just  as  well  aware  as  ourselves  of 
the  difference  between  a  person,  whether 
god,  dxmon  or  man,  and  a  mere  symbol. 
In  ancient  Egypt,  on  (he  contrary,  a 
child -god  was  only  represented  for 
strictly  religious  purposes,  being  very 
common  either  as  a  single  figure  or  in 
the  arms  of  a  mot  her- goddess  ;  but  ap- 
parently not  from  an  earlier  dale  than 
the  period  of  Egyptian  history  which  is 
characteriEcd   by    great   power    in    the 


<lans  une  autre  stric  de  compasitioni  sur  le 
mSine  eu jet  qai  figure  dansl'ixuvTC  dc  RaphaJ!) 

Jnoiqu'elle  lui  soit  sfrieuiement  conlestie, 
UDion  d'Eros  sous  les  traiu  d'uo  enf&ni  avec 
Ptycbi  qui  garde  les  formes  d'une  (emine 
(^re  uae  dispropanion  aussi  choquanle  pour 
le  go&t  que  pouT  ta  morale  el  que  la  chasiet^ 
de  I'art  i^rec  avalt  coujoura  tvit&e.  D'ailleurs, 
danfl  (oules  Iti  OEUvres  ou  I'ail  moderne  em- 
pruDte  les  motifs  i  la  religion  des  anciens.  il 
o'arrtte  k  Tcnveloppe  des  sym holes.  La 
science  ctierche  1  en  p£n£crer  le  sens  indme, 
et  touies  les  Mi  qu'ellc  y  parviegt,  on  doit  re- 
coonaltre  que  cettc  religion  mone,  k  laquetle 
choi^uc  K^uiration  a  jci£  en  pasaant  la  part 
iTinjures,  avail  su,  m€me  aux  jours  de  sa  vieil- 
lesse  ct  de  sa  decadence,  revulir  dc  formes  in- 
imiubles  des  conceptions  d'une  haute  moralilfi 
er  d'une  mysitrieuse  profondeur." — £nw, 
£ttidi,  &c.,  by  L.  Menard. 

However,  some,  if  very  few,  of  tie  great 
artists  <rba  have  sought  inspiration  from  classic 
aotiqniiy  have  surely  had  a  deeper  insight  into 
Hellenism  :  for  Iniunce.  Mant«gna  at  the  close 
of  the  tfteenlb  century  ;  Ptudbon.  at  the  dose 
of  the  eighteenth  ;  Watts  and  Burne-Jones, 
with  Henry  Holiday  and  ocbcrs  of  the  same 
noble  school,  at  (he  present  day. 

*  Antitnl  Art  a»J  iti  Xtniaim,  translated  by 
J.  Leitcb. 

New  ^usa.— Vol.  XLIV.,  Ha-j 


hands  of  a  learned  and  initiated  clergy, 
and  by  intensely  splTituatisiic  tendencies, 
and  which  hardly  began  before  the 
eleventh  or  twelfth  dynasty.  We  then 
find  in  the  pantheon  of  every  or  almost 
every  division  of  the  kingdom  a  supreme 
triad,  consisting  of  a  father,  mother  and 
child,  though  varying  in  names  and  at- 
tributes ;  and,  by  the  side  of  the  great 
temples,  special  sanctuaries,  "  Maro- 
misi, "  were  built  for  the  mysterious 
birth  of  the  latter.* 

This  was  also  the  greatest  period  of 
Egyptian  plaslic  art,  which  culminated 
under  the  great  eighteenth  and  nine- 
teenth dynasties. 

"  Never,"  wrote  the  late  M.  Francois  Lenor- 
■nant,  "  in  the  art  of  any  nation  has  a  greater 
success  been  obtained  by  truth  and  perfection 
of  modelling,  and  by  calm  grandeur  in  the  ex> 
pression  of  features,  than  the  beads  of  the 
colossi  at  Ibsambul.  Wincltelmann  has  not 
otherwise  delined  that  placid  beauty,  which  he 
held  to  be  the  acme  of  an.  The  Ludovlsl 
Juno,  at  least  not  a  fourth  in  siie.  docs  Dot  sur- 
pass them  in  harmonious  relation  of  the  pans 
to  each  other  and  to  the  whole.  Phidias  him- 
self has  not  stamped  the  brows  of  his  gods  and 
heroes  with  more  majesty.  The  age  of  the 
first  dynasties  conscqueatly,  by  whatever 
charm  of  truth  and  life  its  productions  be  chai^ 
acteriied,  was  not  the  greatest  age  of  E^yplian 
art,  which  reached  a  higher  level  through  the 
influence  of  religion  and  the  impulsion  given 
to  it  by  tbe  priestbood/'t 

But  among  the  innumerable  master- 
pieces which  Egyptian  antiquity  has  left 
us,  in  vain  do  we  seek  a  really  happy 
rendering  in  sculpture  or  painting  of  the 
little  figure  representing  the  idea  of 
Deity  conceived  as  perpetually  born 
anew.  In  the  arms  of  Isis,  Maut, 
Hathor,  etc.,  the  child  is  only  to  be 
known  as  such  by  his  relative  size,  or 
by  the  conventional  and  stereotyped 
gesture,  anything  but  graceful,  which 
made  the  Greeks  take  Horus  sucking 
his  finger  for  a  god  of  silence.  These 
figures  are  indeed  as  little  interesting  as 
specimens  of  what  the  Egyptians  could 
do  to  make  their  art  devotional,  as  for 
showing  any  sympathy  for  or  under- 
standing of  child-life.  It  makes  no 
aesthetic  difference,  if  a  grand  Egyptian 
goddess  be  suckling  crocodiles  (Neith 
was  often  thus  represented),  or  the  son 

*0a  "  Mammisi,"  as  Champollion  called 
them,  see  Petrol's  Histoin  dt  V An  djns  tAtt- 
tifiiU  VEgypU,  p.  440,  and  Fcrgusson's  Hu- 

tory  of  ArthitttlMri.  vol.  i. 
t  Les  Fnitiiini  CivilitaiioHt,  vol.  i.  p.  375, 
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of  Osiris.  The  third  member  of  the  conception  of  an  avatar  covered  by  his 
triad,  in  fact,  though  more  of  a  divine  name  in  the  Bhagavat  Ghita,  Now,  the 
person  than  the  child  Eros,  and  certain-  child-god  of  Hindu  art  is  Krishna  in- 
ly an  object  of  worship,  figures  in  art  voked  as  Gopala  (the  cow-herd),  or  as 
rather  as  the  symbol  of  a  mysterious  Gopinalha  (the  lord  of  the  milkmaids), 
filial  relation  than  as  a  real  child-god.*  because  he  had  already  seduced  the  wife 

It  is  in  India  that  we  might  expect  to  of  the  cow-herd  Ayana-Ghosha  and  sixty 
meet  with  the  nearest  approach  to  the  thousand  milkmaids  in  the  wilderness  of 
God-child  of  Christianity,  seeing  that  not  Vrinda,  though  one  who  looked  into  this 
only  are  the  human  avatars  of  Vishou  prodigious  infant's  mouth  had  a  vision 
incarnations  of  a  divinity  worshipped  there  of  the  three  worlds,  with  Brahma, 
as  supreme,  but  also  that  Krishna  and  Vishnu,  and  Siva  lilting  on  their  thrones, 
llama  have  become  the  objects  of  about  As  Gopala,  he  is  represented  as  "  rest- 
the  most  popular  cults  of  modem  Hin-  ing  on  one  knee  and,  with  his  right  hand 
duism,  mainly  from  their  being  cm-  extended,  craving  sweetmeats  from  his 
bodiments  of  the  idea  of  "God  with  mother,"*  and  as  Gopinatha  he  is  the 
us  "  in  a  human  form.  Unfortunately,  special  patron  of  courtezans, 
however,  for  the  parallel,  Vishnu,  the  But  if  Hinduism,  for  all  its  unqnes- 
great  god  of  the  warrior  caste,  was  little  tionably  lofty  aspirations  and  specula- 
concerned  with  any  element  of  saintti-  tions,  its  sublime  lengths  of  asceticism, 
ness  except  valor,  although  the  sagacious  and  the  genuine  tenderness  of  its  devo- 
policy  of  the  Brahmins  was,  according  tional  spirit  {bhakti),  has  never  been  able 
to  circumstances  of  time  and  place,  to  part  company  with  a  religious  con- 
either  to  accept  him  with  little  or  no  secration  of  the  grossest  immorality  and 
modification,  in  order  to  oppose  the  sensuality.  Buddhism  is  generally  free 
worship  of  so  easy-going  a  divinity  to  from  this  reproach  ;  and  we  might  ex- 
the  austere  but  not  unfascinating  saint-  pect  great  things  of  its  plastic  treatment 
worship  of  Buddhism,  or  else  to  try  to  of  the  new-born  Gautama,  "  pointing," 
do  with  him,  as  the  Orphici  with  Bac-  not  to  sweetmeats,  but  "  with  one  hand 
chus,  making  his  name  and  mere  ex-  to  heaven  and  with  the  other  to  the 
temal  attributes  the  envelope  and  vehicle  earth  he  wished  to  save,"  or  of  the 
of  a  pantheistic  mysticism  quite  foreign  saintly  infant  Zen-Zal,  so  often  met  with 
to  his  original  conception.  It  was  in  all  ia  the  arms  of  female  represen  tat  ions 
probability  during  the  great  struggle  of  the  singular  androgynous  divinity, 
with  Buddhism,  subsequently,  by  sev-  Quanon  of  the  Chinese,  or  Quanin  of 
eral  centuries  perhaps,  to  the  Christian  the  Japanese,  although  this  latter  does 
era,  that  the  avatar  system  was  con-  not  seem  to  be  a  quiteorthodoxconcep- . 
cocted  and  developed  from  legends  of  tion  of  the  religion  in  question.  It  can 
various  dates,  the  two  great  and  already  hardly,  however,  be  asserted  that  the 
highly  popular  heroes  of  Indian  song  Buddha  child  is  known  to  have  received 
bein|;  impressed  by  it  for  incarnations  any  much  happier  treatment  from  Astatic 
of  Vishnu,  and,  although  it  is  far  from  art  than  the  child  Horns  from  Egyptian  ; 
impossible  that  there  may  have  been  and  this  is  probably  in  great  part  due  to 
here  at  one  time  or  another  some  slight  the  fact  that  the  birth— the  re-birth 
infiltration  or  influence  of  Christian  rather — and  the  infancy  of  a  Bodhisatva, 
tradition  or  more  likely  of  Christian  art,  or  Buddha  elect,  are  far  from  offering 
the  Krishna  and  the  Rama  of  the  popu-  the  same  interest  to  his  worshippers  as 
lar  worships,  ministered  to  by  art,  have  other  incidents  and  stages  of  his  career, 

ever,  like  the  Vishnu  of  the  same,  been  

of  a  very  low  moral  order,  the  former  velopmcnt  or  vnrieiy  o(  the  warrior  Krishna 

especially,  f  in  spite  of  the  quite  different  (Jbe  black).    This  monstroui  thesis  has  Iwen 

■^           ■"'           "^  disposed  o(  by  Professor  Max  MUUer  s  decla- 
ration,   in  his  Inlrodutlioit  to  tht   Science  ef 

"  See  In  Perrot't  Histnrt  dt  VArt  dans  FAn-  Rtligion,  that  any  one  with  a,  fair  knowledge 

iiquiU  FEgytte,  the  plates  representing  typical  o(  Sanskrit  and  its  lileraiure,  would  have  de- 

sialueltes  of  Horus  suckled  by  Isis,  p.  87,  and  teeted  at  once  the  quite  recent  and  apocryphal 

alone,  p.  748.  fabrications  for  the   European  market  of  the 

+  a'  French  magistrate  of  Cbandanagor  has  texts  ^uoied  by  M.  Jacoiliot  as  authoTllle*. 
tried  to  make  a  sensation  by  undertaking  to         *  Small's  Handboek  ef  Sanshil  lAtrraturt, 

prove  ibat  Christ  (the  anointed)  Is  butade-  p,  154- 
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such  as,  for  instance,  his  lenunci^tion,  there  is  no  end  to  the  productions  of 
bis  preaching,  or  his  attainment  of  per-  Oriental  plastic  art  which,  if  they  existed 
fection  under  the  sacred  tree.  in  flesh  and  blood,  would  indeed  be  hide* 
I  must  not,  however,  be  too  confident  oua  monsters  ;  but  in  flesh  and  blood 
that  we  may  not  one  day  come  across  an  they  are  not ;  nor  are  they  even  intended 
exquisitely  lovely  rendering  of  a  Bod-  to  be  portraits.  It  is  in  stone,  wood,  or 
hisatva-child  by  some  artist  of  Japan,  metal  that  their  deviations  from  the 
another  of  SO  many  delightful  surprises  canon  of  human  proportion  and  other 
from  the  charming  country  which  the  monstrosities  are  so  conducive  to  deco- 
foUy  or  cupidity  of  a  political  faction  rative  eSect ;  and  decorative  effect,  as 
has  jast  delivered  over  to  the  tender  every  lover  of  architecture  or  of  stained 
mercies  of  Western  philistinism,  since  glass  Ildows,  is  one  of  the  most  powerful 
the  time,  not  very  distant,  when  it  was  means  of  manifesting  the  Divine  in  art. 
generally  supposed  that  its  plastic  art  A  Juggemath  by  a  Hindu  anist,  even  of 
would  hardly  get  beyond  the  fabrication  little  or  no  reputation,  will  not  only  be 
of  grotesque  monsters.  But  there  is  a  admitted  by  the  most  fastidious  Euro- 
strong  reason  why  Asiatic,  even  Buddh-  pean  connoisseur  into  his  collection, 
bt.  art  has  ever  been  at  a  disadvantage  but,  in  its  own  country,  will  awaken 
in  dealing  with  a  type  required  to  be  feelings  sufGciently  strong  to  make  a 
perfectly  human  as  well  as  perfectly  man  cheerfully  submit  to  walk  barefoot 
divine  ;  and  this  is,  that  its  main  pre-  on  burning  embers,  or  to  be  crushed  to 
occupation  is  to  get  decorative  effect,  death  ;  whereas,  the  pretty-faced,  sim- 
The  most  anthropomorphic  conceptions  pering  Madonnas  of  Carlo  Dolce,  or 
of  the  Hindu  and  Buddhist  pantheons,  the  modern  styUtess  Parisian  images, 
for  instance,  will  have  their  faces  painted  proportioned  and  colored  to  look  like 
bright  red,  blue,  yellow,  or  green  ;  and  life,  which  are  now  the  eyesore  of  most 
we  know  that  it  was  the  same  with  the  Roman  Catholic  churches,  are  known  to 
old  l^otvn,  carved  in  wood  for  the  sane-  have  little  eSect  on  the  devout  in  com- 
tuaries  of  Gieece,  before  its  art  was  parison  with  the  humanly  impossible 
emancipated  from  Asiatic  traditions  and  black-faced  Viritins  (black  because  noth- 
influence.  It  is  highly  probable  that  the  ing  goes  so  well  with  the  gold  of  a 
first  image  maker  who  gave  a  green  face  nimbus  or  crown),  which  have  at  one 
—now,  it  is  true,  become  conventional  time  or  another  been  imported  into 
— to  Kama  was  chiefly  concerned  with  France,  Ilalyi  and  Spain  from  the  East. 
his  color  scheme,  and  its  requirement  of  One  has  only  to  notice,  to  be  assured  of 
a  hue  that  would  match  better  than  flesh-  the  fact,  how  crowded  are  the  sanctua- 
color  with  the  idol's  garments  or  its  Bur-  ries  of  these  black  Madonnas  with  ex- 
roundings.  Are  we  therefore  justified  votoa,  often  costly,  testifying  to  mani- 
in  accepting  on  sesthetical  grounds  the  festationi  of  supernaturail  power — an- 
Abb^  de  Broglie's  verdict — toquoteone  swers  to  a  faith  of  some  kind — which 
of  the  best  and  most  recent  authorities  modern  science  with  its  blinkers  may 
on  the  science  of  religions— that  "  the  ignore,  but  would  find  hard  to  disprove, 
neo-brahminical  pantheon,  comparable  The  most  cultivated  Greeks,  too,  could 
only  to  that  of  the  Chinese  Buddhists,  not  resist  the  aesthetic  charm  of  Asiatic 
is  the  most  revolting  collection  of  mon-  images,  such  as  the  many-breasted  and 
sterS  that  can  possibly  be  imagined"?*  but  vaguely  human  Diana  of  Ephcsus, 
Granted  that  this  would  be  no  exagger-  whose  worship  was  introduced  into  the 
ated  statement  of  certain  idols  produced  Peloponnesus  by  such  a  representative 
in  barbarous,  or  even  semi-barbarous,  Hellene  as  Xenophon,*  the  enthusiastic 
coantries,  it  would  be  strange  if  in  India,  biographer  and  disciple  of  Socrates,  and 
China,  or  Japan,  where  almost  ever^  this  at  a  time  when  the  art  of  his  own 
hunxan  being  has  the  making  of  an  artist  country  was  in  all  its  glory. 
in  him,  there  should  be  found  habitual  Now,  the  late  M.  Victor  de  Laprade 
any  gross  violation  of  the  lawsof  beauty  has  well  shownf  how  the  religious  effect 
in  color,  or  even  in  form.     Certainly  of  the  best  of  man's  decorative  art  is 

'  *  Anabtuit,  1.  v.  c.  iii. 

\\ti   Lt  Sintimmt  di  la  Naturt    avant  U 
CAriitianitmt. 
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much  the  same  as  that  of  God's  decora-  MDie.ln  Man,  the  idea  of  the  diitinciion  be- 

tive   art  in  extra-human   Nature,   and  'ween  good  and  e»il,  the  idea  of  ihe  poMibiliij 

».-_.      .>,.i».«».ii»     ^...klt.^i....        ™-l  *'  »  struggle  with  faulily,  all  those  loundaliong 

how,    reciprocally,   aTchiteclnre  —  and  „,  „o,»fiJy_  „bich  had  been  undermmed  by 

architecture   apart   from  the    Utlhlanan  Oricnla!  Panheism.     Greece  brought  mindi  to 

purposes  is  but  one  of  the  decorative  the  gate  of  the  cnie  reiigrion.    When  ihe  Chrit- 

arts— has  ever  been  the  aesthetic  out-  >'»■>  ''*''»  "f  ""i  God-mao  shall  be  diKused,  it 

come  of  that  impression   that  revelation  ^^J}  Sll."oThrerTw^'A^^%*'.r^';:."l,r 

of  Deity,  which,  warped   into  a  heresy,  naturally  in  the  temvlea  and   in  the   Khools 

tends    to    confound   the   Creation,  both     rounded  by  the  genius  of  Hellas Thus 

visible  and  invisible,  with  its  Author,  to  "«  ipiriiof  Greek  and  Roman  antiquity,  which 

the  great  prejudice  of  morality  and  of  wm  «>  loogregardcd  MiheprincipaUd»er^ary 

,.       °        ■         <  i            -ii           J  /         .L'  o'  the  Gospel,  was,  on  the  contrary,  its  most 

the  exercise  of  free-wiU  ;  and  from  this  powerful  ally.    To  the  disciple*  of  PlauJ  acd 

Pantheism,  as  well  as  from  its  aesthetic  the  disciples  of  Jesus   there   was   only   time 

results,  the  Asiatic  world  (wherein  the  needed  for  entering  inio  communkaiioa  and 

Aryan   and  even  the   true   Shcmitic  ele-  (or  learning  lo  understand  each  other,  before 

_._it.  ~(   u.   n«w<..i.<:n-   :>  — >  ........^  embracing  m  the  name  of  the  eternal  A«TOt. 

ments  of  its  population  is  not  numen*  i„  „„.„<._  „„„„i„  a,i,.„.  „„j  d«™.  J»r. 

,,                     '^■i       ,i\i                     ,  Inavery  tew  centuries  Athens  and  Kome  were 

cally  very  considerable)  has  never  been  reconciled  lo  the  Gospe!.  to  ibc  doctrine  of  the 

able   to  get   quite   clear,  in  spile  of  an-  Word  ;  whereas,  still  to  this  day,  Chrlslianitj 

tagonistic    movements    as    stroni;    and  I"**  "ot  succeeded  In  eiiendiog  on  the  map  of 

widespread  as  Buddhism  or  iBlam.      The  theaneiem  worldbeyond  ihefronlietsofGreelt 

r    I        _   -                I  n     .1.  •  pnilosopby  and  the  Koman  empire, 

perpetual  cropping  up  of  Pantheism  in  '         '  ■" 

the  Moslem   world  has   been  well  de-  But  anthropomorphism  has  its  heresies 

fcribed  by  the  late  Count  de  Gobineau  ;•  no  less  than  Pantheism,  so  Europe  had 

and  what  Sufism  has  been  in  Mahome-  to  lose  entirely  the  plastic  art  of  Gr^co- 

tanism,  Kabbalism  has  been  in  Judaism.  Roman  paganism  before  being  allowed 

and  GnoBticism  in  Oriental  Christianity,  to   possess  in  sculpture  or  painting  a 

Buddhism  also  has  nowhere  been  able  to  really  human  manifestation  of  Deity  as 

keep  itself  practically  free  from   Pan-  revealed  by  Christianity.     To  this  end, 

theistic  notions,  connected  with  magic  >he  ugly  doings  of  the  Iconoclasts  were 

and  Nature-worship,  however  discord-  "Ot  without  their  use  ;  and,  long  before 

ant  with  the  teachingofitsfounder,  who  the   fall  of  the  Western  Empire,   had 

always  proclaimed  that  the  least  in  the  begun  that  revenge  of  Asia  upon  Europe 

kingdom  of  heaven  was  greater  than  the  for  the  results  in  the  former  of  Alexan- 

grealest  deva  or  Nature-power.  der's  conquests,  this  influx  of  Oricntal- 

In  Europe  the  emancipation  of  relig-  "m-  already  signalized  by  Juvenal.t 
ion  from  Pantheism  (involving  that  of  gradually  reducing  the  imitative  arts  to 
imitative  art,  not  necessarily  from  all  mere  accessories  of  architecture.  In- 
dependence on  decorative  effect,  but  deed,  during  the  many  centuries  that 
from  absorption  by  it)  was  the  great  Constantinople  was  the  artistic,  intel- 
work  of  Hellenism— of  Homer,  the  Icctual,  and  practically  even  the  rclig- 
Fythia,  Phidias  and  Socrates.  iovis  capital  of  all  Europe,  it  required 

'•  In  history,"  wrote  the  late  M.  Victor  de  "f 'ij^K  .sj'*'"  °^  J  >P"'«1  intervention 

Laprade. -'Christianity  is  the  only  revolution  <»*    Providence,   of   a   great  permanent 

greater   than    Chat   which   is    reprcienced    by  miracle,  to  preserve  the  creed  and  theol- 

Greece Greece  means  ihe  advent  ol  ogy  of  Catholic  Christianity  from  tnak- 

in  ofhumaollberty,ofiheideaofthebuman  j                concessions  tO   Oriental   Pan- 

:e  B  vocation,  in  ihe  midst  of  the  crushing  ,>,;.„  ' 


race  b   vu^hiiuij,  hi   iuv   iujubl  ui  uic  t:iuauiii|[  .i,    ■ 

Pantheism    of   Asiatic   religions Be-  ttteism.                                 ^            .             .    , 

iween  the  Pantbetsiic  mysticism  of  the  East  The  pUstlc  art  of  the Byzaotme period 
and  the  mysticism  o(  Christianity,  Greece  was  mnst  not,  however,  be  despised  ;  its 
destined  to  begin  the  work  of  conscience  and  mosaics,!  icons,  ivories,  enamels,  gold- 
free-will  uking  possession  of  themselves ; . 

During  several  centuries.  Greece  adored  deified  .  „  ^  &nlimfnt  A  i<  Nalur.  avanl  U  Ckn,. 

man.  to   ree  herself  from  the  oppressive  wor-  ,^„,„   "         ^         5. 

sbipofNnture:  her  paganism  was  less  mou-  ^.,j^„  "^^tXA^m  Syrus  in   Tiberim  defluxit 

Btrous  than  that  of  Egypt  and  India,  for  in  al-  o^mes  "  Sal   ill 

lowing  the  idea  of  liberty  to  reside  in  her  idols,  t  ■•  Dans  uii  g^nd   nombre  dea  6g1ises  du 

she  kept  up  the  idea  o(  free-will,  of  a  moral  vi-  et  du  VII"  si6cle.  la  mosalque,  "omme  i 

Sainie-Sophie,  prodigue  loutes  les  richesses  de 

■a  decoration  et  se  manilesie  par  des  ceuvres 
magisttales.     Les  artistes  se  plaisenC  1  reprt- 
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smith's  work,  illuminated  manuscripts,  Constantinople.  This  was  the  true 
embroidered  tissues,  etc,  are  often  ex-  Renascence  of  the  Western  world  to  its 
tremely  beautiful,  and  always  dero-  own  aesthetic  life.  Already,  in  the  Ihir- 
tional ;  only  (here  is  in  most  cases  so  teenth  century,  [he  imitative  arts,  if  hap- 
little  that  is  human  in  them  that  they  pily  not  yet  daring  to  turn  mutinous 
must  be  judged  as  much  from  a  deco-  toward  architecture,  were  beginning  to 
rator's  point  of  view  as  2  good  opera,  aim  at  other  than  decorative  effects  ; 
whatever  the  subject  of  its  libretto,  from  though  it  must  be  admitted  that  their 
a  musician's.  A  Byzanline  or  Roman-  earliest  effoits  in  a  new  diiection  were 
esque  church  will  make  much  the  same  often  so  clumsy  (hat,  for  instance,  if 
solemn  impression  if  it  is  ornamented  in  the  work  of  Cimabuc  we  did  not  see 
with  angels  or  with  devils;  and,  whatever  a  promiNe  of  Giotto,  it  would  ill  bear 
the  figures,  they  have  all  the  appearance  comparison  with  that  of  equally  gifted 
of  having  been  made  for  the  places  they  contemporaries  strictly  adhering  to  By* 
occupy  rather  than  the  places  for  them,  zantine  traditions.  It  was  consequently 
so  that  if  the  architect  has  required  his  fortunate  that  the  new  school  had  the 
niches,  for  instance,  to  be  unusually  de-  half  Pantheistic  religiosity  of  B)zantine 
pressed  or  elongated,  Iheir  occupants  "high  art,"  in  which  it  was  cradled,  to 
have  had  to  be  adapted  thereto  with  fall  back  on,  while  struggling  with  types 
Procrustean  rigor,  and  little  or  no  regard  which  it  required  really  superhuman  ef- 
for  the  normal  proportions  of  the  forts  to  create,  as  well  as  wiih  many 
human  body  ;  just,  too,  as  the  shape  of  other  problems,  both  sesthetical  and 
the  "  Greek"  cross  was  determined  by  technical,  which  had  to  be  solved  before 
purely  decorative  considerations.  plastic  art  could  cease  to   depend  on 

It  was  not  before  the  twelfth  century,  decorative  eltect  for  its  success.     Cima- 

after  what  Mr.  Lilly  has  so  well  called  hue,  for  instance,  has  no  idea  of /(W^ri'ii/ 

"  the    Turning-point    of    the    Middle  composition  :  to  give  prominence  in  a 

Ages,"*  the  pontificate,  to  wit,  of  the  group  to  his  Madonna,  he  has  to  make 

great  Hildebrand,  that  Western  Europe  her  the  largest  as  well   as  the  strictly 

began  to  shake  off  the  artistic  yoke  of  central  figure  ;  and,  even  of  a  date  as 

low   as  the  fourteenth  century,  Italian 

■enter  de  vastes  composUion*  doot  loui  les  pictures  are  to  be  met  with  which  almost 

details  se  dttacheni  nettement,  ils  ivileni  les  suggest  Hindu  prototypes,* 
aujeti  oil  an  grand  nombrede  figures  ae  male nt  j^  ^ur  galleries,  those   "  necropolises 

ence  i  ceux  oil  ra«ioo  est  pres<iue  nuUe.  les  "f,,"*.  ^  ^^   "■    Taine   has   SO   happily 

altitudes  calmes  et  riguliires,  oil  Ion  peut  called  them,  we  come  acroBS  many   an 

ranger  Ics  pMSonnages  de  maaiire  ii  ne  point  old   painting   which   only   Strikes   US   at 

troubler  la  dlsposiiion  unifatmede  reasemble.  (i„t  sight  by  the  quaint  uncouthness  of 

Quelquefoi.  mgnie  its  en  pUcent  amant  d  un  ;      g  -f         succeed  in  imagin- 

cote  que  de  I  autre,  afin  dc  ne  point  rompre  ..".,'.,,'  *" 

rsquiiibre  de  la  composition.    Ce  principe  de  n>g  ^  isolated  from  lis  present  incongru- 

symarie  devait  se  maintenir  dana  I'art  byian-  OUS   neighbors,  and  restored   to  its   own 

tin.     L'esprit  des   peintres  en   fut  si  pitiiui  place  Over  an  altar,  with  due  accompani- 

"""o-IiV^Tauv™  •^^"U""  u'uX't a^^  "'*°'  °'  ^"P*'"'  ^'^''PnS  lamps,  etc,,  im- 

rn'"^rdanTp™<.ij"u"it"de''lavieet  dela  mediately  it  is  beautiful,  not,  indeed, 

liberty,  convienc  li  bien  A  la  decoration  dea  always    pictonally,    but    as    a    piece   of 

grands  Edifices.  architectureor  music  is  beautiful.  Alas  ! 

"  All  point  de  vue  technique,  les  mosalsies  (hat  plastic  art  should  have  come  in  the 

uV^nXio'l.r^ri^ur'r.^.'rn^ifqV"^^^^^^^^  sixteenth  century  to  disdain  and  throw 

1e  moyen  ige,  on  a  muliipllfe  les  ions  aiin  de  off  a"  dependence  on  such  powerful  re- 

rappTocher  de  ['aspect  dc  la  frcsque,  iU  ne  lea  sources  that  the  Pre-Raphaelites  are  able 

employfirent  qu"en  petit  nombre.  juitaposant  gQ   often  to   bring  us  face  to  face   with 

'^^?J^i!,iItr«""  rnm;«'I*?.''^™'J,t,'  ^.Ti^ai  the  Divine,  in  spite  of  their  whole  work 

intermedia  I  res.     Comme  La  mosaique  est  taitc  ,        ,.        „     .       '       .  ,      , 

pour  *ite  »ue  de  loin,  la  dureii  de  ces  opposi-  hardly  offering  an  mslance  of  what  we 

lions   ae  perd    dans  I'barmonie  g^nerale    de  WOUld  particularly  not   only  desire,  but 

I'ojuvre,  mais,  en  revanche,  lout  se  d£tache  expect,    to    find   there  ;    a   satisfactory 

a»ec  une  vigueur  et  un  fecial  incom parables." 

—L'Art  tyianlin.  by  C.  Bayet.  *  E.g..  a  small  seated  Virgin  with  Child  and 

*  See  his  ChafUri  in  European  History,  vol.  surrounding  figures,  No.  Ii)4  in  the  "  Salle  des 

1.  thap.  ii.  sept  Metres  "  of  the  Louvre. 
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presentation  of  the  God-Man  !*  One  Donatello,  Mino,  or  of  their  A^enetian, 
type,  indeed,  certainly  much  less  diffi-  Flemish  and  Rhenish  con  temporaries, 
cult  to  cope  with,  but  far  from  easy,  or  But  the  creation  came  just  in  time  not 
rather  many  types,  all  successful  and  to  miss  the  last  great  years  of  the  Italian 
lovely,  were  soon  created  of  the  Virgin-  schools,  one  of  the  earliest  being  the 
mother  dtipara,  and  some  of  the  Pre-  infant  Saviour  blessing  His  little  com- 
Raphaelite  types  of  angels  and  saints  are  panion  St.  John  in  the  clorious  "  Leo- 
no  less  happy;  but  only  more  disap-  nardo"*  of  our  National  Gallery,  which 
pointing  than  the  God-Man  is  the  God-  must  at  any  rate  have  preceded  some 
Child  even  of  the  quattrocintisti.  From  no  less  divine  presentations  of  the  H0I7 
the  Renascence  of  Western  art  in  the  Child  by  Andrea  del  Sarto  and  Luini, 
twelfth  and  thirteenth  centuries  to  about  and  the  marble,  attributed  to  Michael 
the  end  of  the  fifteenth,  the  bambino  is  Angelo,  at  Bruges, 
either  a  mere  human  child  with  nothing  In  the  quite  early  productions  of 
but  that  immense  acquisition  from  the  Raphael,  to  whom  "  the  mediEeval  prin- 
East, thegoldglory,  tomarkitsDivinity,  ciples  lead  up."  and  from  whom  "the 
or  else  it  is  a  strange  piece  of  deformity,  modern  principles  lead  down,"f  the  in- 
Indeed,  in  the  former  case,  few  are  the  fant  Saviour  is  always  graceful,  tender, 
instances  (certainly  here  and  there  in  and  beautiful,  but,  except  perhaps  in 
the  works  of  the  della  Robbias,  as  in  the  the  Madonna  del  Cardellino  (in  the 
exquisite  little  piece  of  color,  attributed  Ufiizi),  where  the  movement  of  the  arms 
to  Margaret  van  Eyck,  of  the  National  is  singularly  noble,  hardly  more  of  a 
Gallery,!  where  the  body,  though  not  Divine  being  than  the  little  St.  John  by 
unlike  a  frog's,  is  evidently  meant  to  be  his  side.  How  different  is,  in  the  uni- 
graceful),  which  manifest  any  attempt  versally  known  Madtmna  iff  San  Sis/o, 
at  making  it  even  attractive,  as  if  the  the  Child-God,  or  rather  the  God-Child, 
artist,  counting  on  getting  his  devotional  with  the  whole  scheme  of  the  universe 
effect  by  other  means,  had  shirked  giv-  on  His  head  !  Though  perhaps  just  a 
ing  himself  any  trouble  with  the  most  little  wanting  in  tenderness,  this  won- 
difJicult  portion  of  his  task.  It  is,  how-  derfut  creation  probably  never  has  been 
ever,  for  the  abortive  attempts  during  or  wilt  be  surpassed  for  Divinity ;  but 
two  or  three  centuries  of  the  more  pafns'  how  comes  it  that  it  is  unique  itk 
taking  masters  that  we  must  be  grateful  Raphael's  whole  work,  and  that  in  his 
— such  unpleasing  ventures  as  the  old-  later  productions,  such  as  the  Holy 
looking  head  on  baby  shoulders  in  the  Family  in  the  "  Salon  carr^,"  painted 
otherwise  quite  adorable  "  van  Eyck  "  for  Francis  I.,  the  Child  Christ  is  merely 
in  the  "Salon  carr^  "  of  the  Louvre;  a  fine  academical  study  after  a  fine  livinj; 
for  to  this  long  beating  about  the  bush  original,  and,  apart  from  pictorial  reta- 
we  must  be  not  a  little  indebted  for  the  tion  to  the  other  figures  of  the  group,  as 
manifestations  in  art,  unhappily  very  few,  though  the  painter  had  had  no  aim  be- 
of  the  God-Child,  which  belonc  to  about  yond  doing  justice  to  his  model  ? 
the  first  quarter  of  the  sixteenth  century.  From  about  the  middle  of  the  six* 
It  is,  indeed,  infinitely  to  be  regretted  teenth  century  at  latest,  we  must  come 
that  none  such  is  to  be  found  in  the  down  to  our  own  time  to  find  again  real 
works  of  the  half-century  preceding,  in  manifestations  of  the  God-Child  in  ait. 
the  exquisite  productions  of  Manlegna,  At  any  rate  in  the  long  intervening 
Botticelli,  the  two  Lippis,  Perugino,  period,  except,  possibly,  in  the  Spanish 
wood-carving  of  the  sixteenth  and  seven- 

*  I  shouM  b«  Inclined  id  believe  the  face  of  teenth   centuries,    which    is    singularly 

the  adult  Christ  beyond  ihe  reach  of  «rt,  bod  I  mediseval  for  its  time,  there  was  hardly 

notseenasmallMrvIng  in  silver,  atiribmed  to  attempt  that  will  bear  comparison' 

Benvenuio  Cellini  (?),  no*  In  the  colleclioo  of  ■',    ,.  _  u„i„  r'UiiA  ;»    uii,—.'/  Ar...<.. 

Viscouni  G.   de  Kerviguen.  and  seeming  to  *'»*>  "e  Holy  Child  m   Hubert  S  Jfotre 

have  originally  served  for  the  pommel  of  a     ~ ' — — "^ — - — "^ -^ 

sivord.  The aagust (aceof [he Saviourcrowiied  *No.   rog; 

with  iboms  is  coDpled  Janus-wise  with  tbai  of  t  Ruslcin.  i 

a  skull.     For  beauty  as  well  as  for  divinity  it  Paioling."  p 

if  at  least  not  surpassed  by  anything  known  to  lion  of  mtdiarval  painting  in  Ihe  best  work  of 

me  in  Greek  art.  Raphael  and  liis  contemporaries.  Mr.  Lilly's 

t  No.  70S.  Ckaptirt  in  EuTvpcan  History,  vol.  i.  pp.  329-9. 
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Dame  de  la  Delivrance  (an  ex-voto  for  erations,  each  successive  master  taking 

the  charch  of  his  village,  but  so  popu-  it  up,  not  seldom  apociyphally,  to  im- 

larized  by  photography  and  engraving),  prove  bf  elmination,  addition  or  correc- 

or  in  several  lovely  paintings  of  the  con-  tion  on  what  had  been  achieved  hj  the 

temporary  German  schools.     Nor  is  it  best,  known  to  him,  of  his  predecessors, 
a  matter  of  reproach  to  the  masters.        What  is  more  to  be  feared  for  the 

whose  endeavor  has  been  to  bring  back  nobler  efforts  of  contemporary  art  than 

plastic  art  to  the  point  where  it  began  lack  of  originality  is  that  the  artificial 

to  go  astray  through  sacrificing  ends  to  soil  of  intellectual  and  aesthetic  culture 

means,  that  they  have  not  listened  to  in  which  it  is  planted,  however  rich,  may 

the  mischievous  pride  which  would  make  have  but  little  depth,  and  that  under- 

originality  the  artist's  chief  aim,  seeing  neath  there  lies  a  stony  substratum  of 

that  the  Homeric  epos,  the  types  of  the  materialism  and  unbelief ;  so  that,  al- 

Greek    gods,    the   mediaeval   cathedral,  though  the  good  seed,  as  in  the  parable, 

the  Latin  and  Greek  liturgies,  the  Ober-  has  sprung  up  forthwith,  the  plants  may 

Ammergau  passion-play — almost  all  the  be  destined  soon  to  wither  away  from 

inost  perfect  masterpieces  of  the  world,  lack  of  moisture  for  their  roots, — Con- 

were  practically  the  work  of  many  gen-  temporary  Keviaa, 


THE  GROWTH  OF  THE  ENGLISH  NOVEL." 

In  a  field  so  wide  as  that  of  the  Eng-  even  the  Novel.     The  claim  to  its  mod- 

lish  Novel,  sport  is  spoiled  both  when  era  invention  might  be  retorted  by  the 

too  much  and  too  little  game  is  on  foot,  assertion  that  Joe  Miller  himself  was 

On  every  side  the  scent  lies  so  fresh,  bom  at  Athens,  and  educated  at  Sagdad 

that  the  morning  might  be  wasted  in  by  a  Scandinavian  Skald.     One  inquirer 

choosiogwhich  topuTsue.    Aftersketch-  traces  the  origin  of  the  novel  to  classic 

log  in  bare  outline  the  growth  of  the  writers,   another  to  the   Norseman,   a 

English  Novel  out  of  its  ancient,  mediae-  third  to  the  Arabs;  a  fourth  attempts 

val,  and  Renaissance  elements,  we  shall  to  reconcile  the  conflicting  theories, 
restrict  ourselves  to  its  development  in  ■  Prose  fiction,  if  followed  to  its  source 

the    eighteenth    century,     before    the  through  modern  novels,  ideal  romances, 

Wisard  of  the  North  laid  his  spell  on  a  mediaeval  tales  of  chivalry,  and  the  bal- 

listcniuK  world.     "  Apifes    lui  le    d£l>  lads  of  luder  ages,  will  prove  to  be  his- 

uge."     The  leaves  that  strew  the  brooks  tory  told  in  metre.     It  is  in  truth  an 

of  Vallombrosa  fell  not  more  thickly  accommodation  of  the  epic  poem  to  the 

than  modern  novels  fall  from  the  press,  average  capacity  of  numerous  readers. 

To  those  who  write  for  fame,  or  bread,  Mediaeval  and  Ideal  Romances  passed 

or  both,  mast  now  be  added  those  who  from  fact  to  fiction  ;  modern  novels  ap- 

write  from  boredom.     The  world  is  the  proximated  from  fiction  to  fact.     In  the 

novelist's  oyster  ;  he  has  but  to  open  it  eighteenth  century  novels  were  narrowed 

with  his  pen.  by  the  reaction  against  ideal  romance 

Nothing  is  new  nnder  the  sun,  not  into  the  realism  of  Defoe,  then  expanded 

'— ~ — r r~ —  into  the  real  life  of  Fielding,  and  finally 

■rdson,    1749.     3,  Tom   Jontt.     By  Henry  Radcliffe.     But  they  Still  retamed  the 

Fielding,    1749.     4.  Redtri^k   Random.      By  characteristic  by  which  they  are  distin- 

Tobiu  Sraolleti,    174S.    5.  Tristram  Shandy,  guished  from  their  romantic  predeces- 

^/^T5'^«^'«"-oV*'^?..i"  ^i'  ^'^r  sors.     Modern   novels   continue  to   be 

of   Waktfiild.      By   O  vcr   Goldsm  Uh,    1766.  ...         ,         .    .         ,     ,. 

iBvdiiia.     By  Fr.ncisca  Burney.   1778.     8.  fictions  founded  on  fact. 
OutU  of  OirantB.    By  Horace  Walpoie.  1764.        Classic' Greece  and   Rome  had    no 

9    Tht  Old  Engiish  Baron.     By  Clara  Reeve,  nOVcIs   in   the   Strict  sense  of  the  term. 

V^'-  „  '?■../'*'  ^y''^'  °f   '/f'''f>'''-  „  By  Among  the  ancients,  the  bard  became  a 

Ann  RadcliSe,  1704.     II.    1  haadeui  of  War-  j„„„r-  ,  .    „_,__„    ,1,-    _-.j„„.   .   ,_ 

^w.     By  Jane  Po«er.  1803.    ,^.  cJi  ml.  dramatist  ;amon&  the   moderns  a  ro- 

liami.     By  William  Godwin,  1794.     13.  A  mancer.     The  audience  of  the  Greek 

Sim/U  Story.     By  Elizabeth  lacbbald,  1791.  bard  was  the  concentrated  intelligence 
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of  a  city ;    the  mediaeval  minstrel  ad-  gends  that   gathered  about  the  names 

dressed  the  less  cultivated  inmates  of  of  Arthur,   Charlemagne,  and   Amadis 

scattered  baronial  halls.     It  was  once  of  Gaul,   are  embellished   with   classic 

conjectured   that  slavery  and  the  Ori-  decorations.     Magic    cups,    enchanted 

ental  separation   of    the  sexes  robbed  rings,   bleeding    or    talking  trees,   ore 

classic  communities   of    the   novelist's  common     to    Ovid    and    Ariosto.     As 

material.       £ut    slavery    produced    its  Daphne    was   turned  into  a  laurel,    so 

Dromioi,     and    the     subordination     of  Astolfo  was  transformed  into  a  myrtle  ; 

women  a  Xantippe.     The  complicated  Achilles  was  the  father  of  the  invulner- 

caiises  dlibres  which  exercised  the  minds  able  Orlando,  Circe,  the  mother  of  the 

of  Roman  jurists  ;  thelifeat  fashionable  sorceress  Alcina  ;    Perseus  bequeathed 

health-resorts  like  Baise  or  Sinuessa;  to  Kinaldo  the  invisible  properties  of 

the  diary  of  a  physician  like  Musa  ;  the  Mambrino's  helmet ;  Pegasus  besot  the 

swarm  of  Jews,  Chaldeans,  Greeks,  and  hippogriff,  the  Centaur  the  "  dreadful 

cutthroats,  that  fringed  the  borders  of  Sagittary  ;"  Bucephalus  was  the  sire  of 

great  cities,  offered  material  enough  in  Bayard.     In  his  sympathy  with  the  Tro- 

rich   abundance   for  social  satirists  or  jans  Shakspeare  represented  the  Latin 

painters  of  manners  and  morals.     In  the  tradition  :  by  honoring  Hector,  be  bon- 

baggage  of  Roscius,   a   Roman  ofhcer  ored  an  ancestor.     Mediaeval  romancers 

serving  in  Parthia  under  Crassus,   was  recognized  their  parent  stock.     Was  not 

found  a  version  of  the  Milesian  tales  of  Durindana  the  very  sword  which  Hector 

Aristides.     But,  speaking  generally,  no  wielded,  the  King  of  France  descended 

novelists  existed  at  Athens  or  at  Rome,  from   Marcomeris  the  son  of   Hector, 

because  there  was  no  demand  for  that  and  the  lineage  of  the  Prankish  nation 

form  of  composition  :  the  delight  of  the  commemorated    in  the  city  of   Paris  ? 

Greek  was  in  the  stage  ;  the  diversion  The  older  tales  of  chivalry  are  long, 

of  the  Roman  consisted  in  spectacular  rambling  stories,  without  unity  of  design 

shows.  or  variety  of  incident ;  but  they  praise 

In  another  sense  it  is  true  that  novels,  knightly  virtues  of  religious  zeal,  of  gen- 

constdered  as  pictures  of  actual  society,  etosity,  bravery,  and  devotion  to  women, 

are  a  product  of  modern  civilization.  It  is  of  the  later  and  more  degraded  ver- 

Down  to  the  close  of  the  seventeenth  sions  that  Ascham  spoke  when  he  said, 

century  works  of  fiction  dealt  almost  ex-  "  their  whole  pleasure  standeth  in  open 

clusively  with  ideal  life  ;  they  depended  manslaughter  and  bolde  bawdrie."     Be* 

for  their  interest  on  the  wilful  extrava-  sides  aiding  the  minstrels  in  the  compo- 

gance    of    their    incidents.     The    real  sition  oF  chivalrous  tales,  the  monks  put 

world  is  the  field  of  the  modern  novel ;  forward  tales  in  which  the  Devil  com- 

the  events  of  which  it  treats  are  such  as  peted  for  popularity  with  the  enchant- 

might    occur    in  ordinary    experience,  ers.     In  the  wild  legends  of  the  Saints, 

Novelists,  as  distinct  from  Romancers,  which  were  gathered  in  collections  like 

"hold   the  mirror  up  to  nature,  and  the   "  Legend  a  Aurca,"  serfs  escaped 

show  the  very  age  and  body  of  the  time  the  monotony  of  mediaeval  life.    Monas- 

his  form  and  pressure."  tic  tales  were  more  popular  in  hovels 

The  Ideal  Romances  which  flourished  than  in  balls.  Magic  was  always  over- 
after  the  Renaissance  owed  their  origin  come  by  valor ;  but  the  conclusion  of 
to  various  sources,  but  chiefly  to  mediae-  a  saintly  legend  was  less  flattering  to 
val  tales  of  chivalry  and  the  Legends  of  the  feudal  baron.  To  these  two  main 
the  Saints.  It  would  be  impossible  sources  of  Ideal  Romances  must  be 
to  trace  to  their  historical  origin  the  added  late  Greek  and  Latin  fictions, 
"  Chansons  de  Gestes"  which  Taillefer  like  "  Theagenes  and  Chariclea  ;"  or 
sang  "The.  Golden  Ass,"  Vttnzh  fabliaux 
"  De  KBrlemBigne  e  de  Roltaot  and  Italian  tales  of  ingenious  gallantry, 
™ssais  ^^  such  as  those  collected  in  the  "  Cento 
;encevals.'  Nouvelle  Antiche"  or  popularized  by 
In  these  tales  facts  were  overlaid  by  fie-  Boccaccio  ;  and,  lastly.  Oriental  fiction 
tion  ;  tradition  buried  under  imagina-  which  not  only  added  an  Eastern  rich- 
tive  accumulations.  Epic  undergrowths  ness  and  profusion  of  coloring  to  the 
clustered  round  parent  stems.     The  le-  legends  of  Western  Europe,  but  con- 
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tributed  many  of  the  details  and  inci-  tnadngals,  explore  the  "  Pavs  de  Ten- 
dents  that  ultimately  became  the  com-  dre,"  and  discuss  the  metaphysics  of 
inon  property  of  all  romancers  and  dram-  the  heart.  She  published  the  "  Grand 
Ktists.  Cyrus"  in  1635,  Artamenes  is  the  as- 
Out  of  these  different  elements,  as  the  sumed  name  of  Cyrus,  who  makes  wars 
influence  of  chivalry  declined,  were  de-  to  rescue  Mandane.  Even  men  like 
reloped  the  various  forms  of  Ideal  Ro-  Major  Bellenden,  who  knew  the  prowess 
mances.  In  the  prolific  family  of  ideal  of  Corporal  Kaddlebanes,  found  it  hard 
fiction  roust  be  included  Pastoral  ro-  to  believe  that '  Artamines,  or  what  d'ye 
mances  like  the  "  Astrsea"  of  D'Urf6  ;  call  him  ?  fought  single-handed  with  a 
Political  romances  like  F6nelon's  "Tele-  whole  battalion."  M.  Cousin  has  re- 
machuB ;"  the  "Gusto  picaresco"  of  covered  the  lost  key  to  this  allegorical 
Spain,  or  romances  of  roguery,  which  work  which  contains  sketches  of  contem- 
stimulated  the  imagination  of  Scarron,  porary  celebrities.  Mandane  is  Madame 
Le  Sage,  and  Defoe  ;  Comic  romances  de  Longuevilte ;  Cyrus  is  the  great 
like  the  masterpieces  of  Rabelais  or  CondS,  whose  exploits  at  the  siege  of 
Cervantes,  which  bristle  with  satirical  Dunkirk  and  the  battles  of  Lens  and 
allusions  to  the  rhodomontade  of  knight-  Rocroy  are  commemorated  in  the  siege 
errantry,  or  veil  under  feigned  names  of  Cumse,  the  battle  of  Thybarra,  and 
their  derision  of  the  men,  manners,  and  the  campaign  against  the  Messagelse. 
morals  of  the  day.  P an ta gruel- and  Dul-  CalprenMe's  "  Cl6opStre"  was  pub- 
cinea  overthrew  the  empire  of  Amadis  lished  in  twelve  octavo  volumes  ; 
and  Oriana,  of  Rogero  and  Bradamant.  Scud^ry's  "  Clilie"  in  ten  octavo  vol- 
Later  scions  of  the  same  stock  were  umes  of  800  pages  each.  These  "  pon- 
the  Heroic  romances  of  the  seventeenth  derous  folios,"  as  Scott  says  in  a  note 
century.  In  these  fictions,  royal  heroes  to  "  Old  Mortality,"  "  combine  the 
ill  generosity,  and  royal  ladies  all  chas-  dulness  of  the  metaphysical  courtship 
tity,  maintain  their  imaginary  virtues  with  all  the  improbabilities  of  the  an- 
through  endless  folios  of  high-flown  sen-  cient  Romance  of  Chivalry,"  The  so- 
timent  and  complicated  intrigue.  Heroic  ciety  which  gathered  in  the  Marais,  the 
romance  borrowed  from  late  Greek  and  Rue  de  la  Beauce,  and  the  Quartier 
Latin  fictions  its  incidents  and  perhaps  St.  Honor^,  was  composed  of  the  last 
its  amatory  tone  ;  from  pastoral  romance  knight-errants  of  an  antiquated  chivalry. 
its  insipid  dialogues  and  tedious  epir  They  have  written  their  own  epitaph  in 
sodes;  from  tales  of  chivalry  the  magi-  these  heroic  unreal  romances.  But  to 
cal  embellishments  of  dwarfs,  enchant-  their  honor  it  will  be  remembered  that 
ers,  and  giants.  From  these  last  it  dif-  the  early  pricieusa,  whom  Moli^re  and 
fered  mainly  in  the  fact  that  love,  rather  Boileau  satirized,  upheld  the  praise  of 
than  the  spirit  of  adventure,  forms  the  knightly  virtues  against  the  depraved 
principal  motive,  and  takes  that  form  of  examples  of  the  Court  of  the  Louvre. 
sentimentality  which  affects  to  adore  Hitherto  works  of  fiction  told  pro- 
women  as  goddesses.  It  stands  midway  tracted  tales  of  ideal  princes  and  pnn- 
between  the  mediaeval  romance  and  the  cesses,  without  any  attempt  to  paint 
modern  novel,  without  the  vigor  of  the  mankind  or  reproduce  the  actual  con- 
former  or  the  views  of  real  life  and  an-  ditions  of  existence.  But  at  the  close 
alysis  of  character  that  characterize  the  of  the  seventeenth  century  arose  a  new 
latter.  Heroic  romances,  like  the  "  Pol-  form  of  fiction  dealing  with  real  life, 
exandre"  of  GomberviJle,  the  "  Cassan-'  with  man  and  his  ordinary  emotions, 
dre"  and  "  Cl^opStre"  of  Calpren^de,  Heroic  and  media;val  romances  were 
are  of  portentous  length,  crowded  with  valued,  in  proportion  to  their  extrava- 
tedious  dialogues,  inflated  compliments  gance  ;  all  that  was  common  was  re* 
and  wearisome  digressions.  The  most  gardcd  as  commonplace.  The  time  was 
famous  writer  of  the  Heroic  school  was  rapidly  approaching  when  novels  would 
Mademoiselle  de  Scud^ry,  the  Sappho  be  esteemed  for  their  truth  to  nature, 
of  the  seventeenth  century,  round  and  falsehood  in  fiction  regarded  as  in- 
whom,  in  spite  of  her  ugliness,  gathered  tolerable.  The  first  in  point  of  date  of 
the  wit  and  beauty  of  the  day  to  dress  Realistic  novels  was  the  "  Princess  de 
dolls,  read  riddles  of  gallantry,   write  Cloves"  of  Madame  de  la  Fayette,  which 
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was  published  in  1677.  It  was  fol-  political  romances  such  as  "  Utopia" 
lowed  bj  the  "  Gil  Bias"  of  Le  Sage,  or  "  Argenis,"  and  tales  like  Green's 
"  Manon  Lescaut"  of  the  Abb^  Pi^vost,  "  Pandosto  and  the  Triumph  of  Time," 
afterward  the  translator  and  expurgator  told  in  that  euphuislic  language  which 
of  Richardson  ;  the  "  Marianne"  and  more  or  less  corresponded  in  date  or 
unfinished  "  Paysan  Inconnu"  of  Mari-  character  with  "  gongoiism"  in  Spain, 
vaux.  Cr^biUon's  tales  are  full  of  allu-  "  marinism"  in  Italy,  and  "  T esprit 
sions  to  the  Court  of  the  Regency  and  pr^cieux"  in  France.  Here,  as  else- 
of  Louis  XV.  They  are  profligate  and  where  on  the  Continent,  the  decay  of 
licentious  even  for  the  time,  and  as  such  chivalric  romance  synchronized  with 
are  condemned  by  Smollett.  Marivaux,  the  rise  of  the  drama.  At  a  single  leap 
as  Voltaire  said  of  him,  knew  all  the  by-  the  chasm  was  traversed  which  separates 
paths  but  not  the  high  road  to  the  barbarous  farces,  burlesque  interludes, 
human  heart.  Heintroduccd  that  over-  monkish  mysteries  and  moralities,  from 
subtle  analysis  oC  emotions  which  led  the  masterpieces  of  Shakspeare.  Lope 
the  same  caustic  critic  to  say  of  him,  de  Vega,  Corneille  and  Moli^re.  Occu- 
that  he  weighed  fly's  eggs  in  scales  of  pied  in  dramatic  literature,  and  distract- 
cobweb.  His  elaborate  style,  with  its  ed  by  civil  war,  England  had  neither 
fantastic  turns  of  thought,  attracted  leisure  nor  inclination  for  the  produc- 
Gray.  It  was  this,  rather  than  truth  to  tion  of  heroic  romances.  Lord  Orrery 
real  life,  that  elicited  his  famous  ex*  wrote  "  Parthenissa"  in  the  style  of  Cal- 
clamatlon,  contained  in  a  letter  to  West,  pren^de  ;  Mrs.  Behn,  Mrs.  Manley,  and 
"mine  be  it  to  read  eternal  new  ro-  Mrs.  Haywood  catered  for  the  prurient 
mances  by  Marivaux  and  Cr^billon."  tastes  of  post -Restoration  society.  But, 
But  though  France  seemed  prepared  speaking  generally,  England  borrowed 
to  meet  Gray's  demand  for  novels  of  her  romances  from  France.  As  with 
real  life,  England,  from  the  eighteenth  novelists,  so  with  painters.  Hitherto 
century  onward,  ceased  to  depend  for  England  had  imported  from  abroad  her 
fiction  on  foreign  production.  England,  art  as  well  as  her  fiction.  A  Holbein 
like  other  European  nations,  had  her  immortalized  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII. : 
own  legions  of  the  Saints,  her  own  tales  a  Vandyke  preserved  the  melancholy 
and  ballads.  But  the  greater  part  of  features  of  the  patron  of  Rubens  :  Lely 
her  romances  of  chivalry,  whether  in  and  Kneller  carried  on  the  foreign  tra- 
metre  or  in  prose,  were  borrowed  from,  dilions  into  the  extremes  of  frigid  man- 
or founded  on,  French  and  Spanish  nerism.  But  from  the  eighteenth  cent- 
originals.  Milton  was  a  student  of  all  ury  onward  England  produced  her  own 
that —  artists  and  her  own  writers  of  fiction. 
"  Resounds  Side  by  side  sprang  up  a  native  school 
In  (able  or  romanw  of  Uther'a  son  ^  painters  and  novelists,  which  included 
Bezirt  with  Brttish  and  Armonc  Itmghis,  ti  .l  n  u  o  ■  i_  i_  m-i 
And  all  who  since,  baptized  or  infidel.  Hogarth,  Reynolds,  Gainsborough,  Wil- 

e lusted  in  Aspromoni  or  Montalban,  son,  Romney,  and  Morland,  as  well  as 

amaaco,  or  Marocco,  or  Trebisond,  Richardson,  Fielding,  Smollett,  Sterne, 

Or  whom  Biserta  sent  from  Afric  shore  ^^^  Goldsmith.  The  modern  novel,  with 

Bv  FonSr"  "               '""^*'  "s  delineations  of  character,  its  views 
of  real  life,  its  studies  after  nature,  is 

These  legends,  with  tales  imitated  or  reached  at  last. 

translated  from  the  Italian,  were  the  Four  realistic  novelists  of  genius,  two 
stock-in-trade  of  the  wandering  bands  of  our  greatest  painters  of  lower  life,  and 
of  minstrels  against  whom  Elizabeth's  several  of  our  best  writers  in  middle 
legislation  was  directed.  Metrical  ver-  class  comedy,  flourished  almost  contem- 
sions  of  tales  of  chivalry  passed  out  of  poraneously.  The  coincidence  is  sufh- 
fashion  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII.  ;  ciently  striking  to  suggest  an  interesting 
but  the  prose  romances  of  Arthur  and  topic  of  discussion.  But,  so  far  as  the 
other  knightly  heroes,  collected  by  Sir  modern  novel  is  concerned,  a  remark- 
Thomas  Malory  and  Lord  Berners,  held  able  combination  of  circumstances  fa- 
their  ground  for  a  longer  period.  In  vored  its  growth.  Civilination  was  de- 
England  of  the  sixteenth  century  ex-  scending,  and,  as  facilities  of  communi- 
isted  pastoral  romances  like  "  Arcadia,"  cation  increased,  spread  from  the  town 
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to  the  country  ;  the  middle  classes,  sors.  Early  novels  were  playthings,  de- 
who  since  the  Revolution  had  become  signed  for  mental  recreation  ;  the  writets 
social  factors,  were  eager  to  hear  about  had  no  moral  or  social  thesis  to  main- 
tberaselves  ;  in  a  peaceful  country,  tain.  In  the  hands  of  Voltaire,  Did- 
where  wealth  rapidly  accumulated,  there  erot,  Rousseau,  or  Godwin,  they  be- 
grew  up  a  miscellaneous  reading  public  ;  came  party  manifestoes  written  to  in- 
a  new  mode  of  expression  was  required  culcate  particular  views  of  life  or  to 
for  a  changed  form  of  society:  prose  create  sympathy  with  some  special  course 
was  most  congenial  to  the  taste  of  the  of  action.  When  once  the  use  of  the 
age,  and  a  good  prose  style  had  been  novel  as  a  polemical  weapon  was  dcmon- 
l&tely  perfected.  Ill-success  in  other  strated,  its  character  was  changed.  In- 
directions turned  the  attention  of  two  stead  of  rejecting  the  face  of  Nature, 
men  of  genius  to  the  novel ;  Fielding  novelists  looked  on  the  world  through 
and  Smollett,  like  Cervantes  and  Le  tinted  glasses.  Artistically  this  use  of 
Sage,  failed  as  dramatists  before  they  the  novel  was  a  retrogression  ;  but  it 
explored  the  fresh  field  which  was  opened  obviously  imparted  a  powerful  stimulus 
for  the  display  of  their  powers.  As  the  to  its  growth.  Every  subsequent  social 
new  weapon  was  perfected,  its  width  of  change  has  tended  to  render  the  novel 
range  became  more  and  more  apparent,  not  so  much  a  luxury  as  a  necessity  of 
Life  everywhere  at  every  period,  human  life.  Ascham  denounced  the  follies  of 
nature  in  its  most  varied  asp^ts,  fell  the  old  romances  as  unworthy  the  at- 
within  its  sphere.  With  extraordinary  tention  of  wise  or  good  men.  In  his 
rapidity  novelists  annexed  field  after  boyhood  Montaigne  knew  nothing  of 
field  ;  to  Defoe's  realism  of  fact  was  laid  the  "  Lancelot  of  the  Lake,"  "  Huron 
Richardson's  realism  of  character;  to  of  Bordeaux, ""  Amadis  of  Gaul,"  or 
the  rich  and  varied  pictures  of  real  life  any  other  of  the  "worthless  books," 
which  Fielding  and  Smollett  painted,  which,  in  his  maturer  age,  amused  de- 
were  added  Sterne's  subtle  analysis  of  generate  youth.  Major  Bellenden  would 
lighter  shades  of  feeling,  and  Gold-  have  had  "the  fellows  that  write  such 
smith's  domestic  idylls ;  by  her  sketches  nonsense  brouzht  to  the  picquet  for 
of  society  Miss  Burney  opened  out  a  leasing-making.  '  Though  Olivia  Prim- 
sphere  in  which  women  writers  have  pe-  rose  confessed  to  the  study  of  logic  from 
caliaily  excelled:  lastly,  the  Romantic  theargumentsofThwackum  and  Square, 
school  spread  out  before  the  eyes  of  their  and  Robinson  Crusoe  and  Fridavi  it 
readers  an  ever-widening  range  of  his-  was  not  the  Quakers  only  who  forbade 
torical  fiction  and  novels  of  interest  or  the  reading  of  novels,  or  Sir  Anthony 
of  passion.  As  painters  of  the  manners.  Absolute  alone  who  regarded  "  a  citcu- 
satirists  of  the  follies,  or  censors  of  the  lating  library  as  an  evergreen  tree  of  di- 
morats  of  mankind,  novelists  usurped  abolical  knowledge."  "The  rural  arts- 
the  functions  of  the  Addisonian  essayist  tocracy  discarded  works  of  fiction.  In 
and  the  Johnsonian  moralist.  Except  their  moments  of  enforced  leisure  Gwil 
during  the  brilliant  reign  of  Foote,  ihey  lim  lulled  to  slumber  the  Sir  Hildebrand 
encroached  upon  the  domain  of  the  Osbaldistones  of  the  day  :  their  wives 
drama.  More  technical  skill  is  required  and  daughters  were  busied  among  the 
for  the  stage,  while  dramatists  are  ex-  linen  and  the  preserves.  Novel-reading 
eluded  from  many  sources  of  interest  was  treated  as  something  between  a 
which  novelists  may  employ.  moral  frailty  and  a  waste  of  time.  For 
Eighteenth-century  realism  hastened  many  years  it  was  a  stolen  pleasure, 
the  disappearance  of  Ideal  Romances,  bread  eaten  in  secret.  It  was  not  only 
fostered  the  growth  and  determined  in  the  boudoir  of  Lydia  Languish,  or 
the  character  of  contemporary  fiction,  the  hymnal  of  Thomas  Trumbull,  that 
Nothing  was  read  which  was  obviously  "  Peregrine  Pickle,"  or  books  of  looser 
imaginative  :  the  very  name  of  Romance  character,  were  ambushed  behind  works 
died  out  till  the  time  of  Horace  Walpole.  of  graver  import.  Acting  on  Olivia's 
In  one  important  respect  the  true  prov-  hint,  writers  at  first  combined  instnic- 
ince  and  scope  of  light  literature  was  tion  with  amusement,  lured  readers  on 
better  understood  by  writers  of  the  first  false  pretences  from  the  chair  to  the 
half  of  the  century  than  by  their  succes-  sofa,  offered  the  didactic  powder  in  the 
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tweetmeat  o(  a  1ove-ta]e.     Such   shirts  inculcate  religious  or  moral  teaching.  It 

and  disguises  are  now  antiquated  and  also  excludes  "  Gulliver's  Travels"  be> 

unnecessary.      A  novel  is  a  novel,  as  a  cause  many  of  its  incidents,  like  those 

play  is  a  play.     Its  use  in  life  is  rccog-  of  "  PaDtagruel  "  or  Bcrgerac's  "  Voy- 

nized.     Everybody  reads  ;  women  have  age  de  la  Lune,"  are  wholly  inconsistent 

more  leisure  and  fewer  occupations  than  with  nature. 

formerly;  men  cannot  always,  as  was  The  essays  in  the  "  Spectator"  do  not, 
said  of  Sir  Roger  de  Covcrlcy,  have  if  taken  one  with  the  other,  comply  with 
their  roast-beef  stomachs  ;  exhausted  in  the  definition.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
brain,  nerve,  and  muscle  by  the  strugKle  biographical  portion,  which  develops 
for  existence,  and  crowded  together  in  the  character  of  Sir  Roger  de  Coverley, 
cities,  they  cannot,  if  they  would,  live  is  an  exquisite  study  of  real  life  which, 
the  outdoor  lives  of  their  ancestors,  but  for  its  form,  ranks  not  only  as 
Flays,  operas,  concerts,  require  money  the  first,  but  as  one  of  the  greatest,  of 
or  an  effort.  Novels  supply  the  easiest  modem  English  novels.  It  gives  a  fresh 
and  cheapest  form  of  relaxation.  and  charming  picture  of  old  English 
The  modern  novel,  though  not  nee-  manners  with  sufficient  story  to  impress 
essarily  "  a  smooth  tale,"  is  '  generally  it  on  the  mind  of  the  reader.  No  char- 
oflove."  In  the  bands  of  Fielding  and  acters  of  eighteenth-century  fiction  are 
Smollett  its  sphere  was  not  so  limited  ;  better  known  than  its  dramatis  per sonm. 
it  piesented  a  more  miscellaneous  and  It  is  the  direct  ancestor  of  "  Biacebridge 
diversified  picture  of  human  Ijfe.  At  Hall,"  which,  as  a  triumphant  specimen 
the  present  day  the  romantic  element  of  humorous  portraiture,  falls  but  little 
predominates.  Novels  deal  almost  ex-  below  the  masterpiece  of  Steele  and  Ad- 
clusivety  with  the  passion  of  love  :  the  dison.  It  is  the  work  of  a  Spectator 
sentimental  aspect  of  life  is  throughout  from  the  banks  of  the  Hudson.  Though 
prominent.  Other  interests  and  aims  the  family  likeness  is  sufficiently  appac- 
may  be  used  to  heighten  or  diminish  the  ent,  Washington  Irving  displays  the  in- 
coloring  ;  but  the  principal  object  is  to  dependence  of  genius.  Master  Simon, 
narrate  the  feelings  and  fortunes  of  the  who  acts  as  equerry  to  the  Squire's 
hero  and  heroine.  With  Walter  Scott  hobby-horses,  is  no  copy  of  Will  Wim- 
love  is  not  necessarily  the  chief  topic  of  hie.  Most  of  theworks  of  fiction,  which 
interest;  yet  even  he  is  compelled  by  appeared  subsequently  to  the  "  Specta- 
the  taste  of  his  readers  to  interweave  a  tor,  "were  powerfully,  though  less  di- 
thread  of  loving-making.  Dickens's  rectly,  influenced  by  its  keen  and  genial 
genius  inclined  to  the  widerrange  which  humor,  its  manly  moral  feeling,  its  in- 
Fielding  and  Smollett  occupied ;  but  desciibable  art  of  mingling  grave  and 
his  novels  are  marred  by  the  necessity,  gay,  the  pensive  with  the  whimsical, 
fancied  or  real,  which  compelled  him  to  Yet  it  cannot  be  legitimately  classed 
hang  his  disjointed  and  detached  epi-  among  modern  novels, 
sodes  on  the  thread  of  a  romantic  plot.  Daniel  Defoe  is  the  first  of  modem 
The  eighteenth-century  novel,  in  its  first  novelists,  or,  to  speak  more  correctly, 
stage  of  development,  may  be  defined  as  he  is  the  connecting  link  between  the 
a  continuous  prose  narrative,  intention-  Ideal  Romance  end  the  novel  of  real 
ally  fictitious  but  consistent  with  nature,  life.  He  was  6fty-eight  when  he  wrote 
designed  tg  develop  character  by  means  "Robinson  Crusoe."  As  Richardson  all 
of  a  series  of  incidents  in  the  life  of  his  life  wrote  letters,  so  "unabashed  De- 
an imaginary  hero  or  heroine.  Such  a  foe"  throughout  his  career  practised  the 
definition  does  not  necessarily  exclude  art  to  which  his  novel  owed  its  success, 
the  supernatural  world,  since  to  most  Realism  was  demanded  by  the  age  and 
men  the  domain  of  the  unseen  and  was  congenial  to  the  character  of  the 
miraculous  is  sufficiently  real  and  inex-  writer  ;  an  appearance  of  veracity  was 
plicable  to  afford  a  legitimate  field  for  necessary  to  remove  the  prejudice  to 
the  novelist  of  ordinary  life-  But  it  ex-  works  of  imagination.  Taste  had  swung 
eludes  Bunyan's  "Pilgrim's  Progress"  completely  round  in  the  violence  of  its 
or  Johnson's  "  Rasselas,"  because  such  recoil  from  Heroic  Romance.  Instead 
works  are  not  primarily  biographical,  of  choosing  princes  and  princesses  for 
but  allegorical  or  didactic,  intended  to  heroes  and  heroines,  Defoe,  in  his  sec- 
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ondary    novels,    seeks    hit    characters  lished  from  1759  to  1767.     Probably  no 

among  the   dregs  of    the   population,  one  now  reads  Richardson  ;  few  know 

He  wf  ites  without  fire  or  poetry  ;  makes  much  of  Smollett  or  of  Sterne  ;  even 

tittle  or  no  effort  to  analyse  or  develop  Fielding  finds  scanty  admirers.     These 

character  ;    rarely  appeals  to  passion  ;  classics  of  our  novel  literature  belong  to 

creates  no  plot  which  .  his  actors  work  those   biblia-^biblia,  which    Lamb     said 

out,  and  which  by  its  evolution  displays  "  no  gentleman's  library  should  be  with- 

their  motives  and  feelings.     His  great-  out."     A   coarseness  characterizes  all 

est  novel  combines  intense  originality  four  writers,  which  goes  far  to  explain 

with  the  existence  of  commonplace.  His  and  justify  the  neglect  with  which  they 

power  lies  in  producing  illusion,  in  giv-  are  treated  by  a  society  that  has  grown 

ing  an  air  of  authenticity  to  fictitious  externally   decorous.      Lamb  said  that 

narration.     The  effect  is  produced   by  the  world  of  fiction  is  exempt  from  the 

the  frankness  with  which  he  takes  the  nuisance    of    moral    laws  ;    experience 

reader  into  his  apparent  confidence,  the  shows  that  it  cannot  always  neglect  the 

accuracy  and  superfluity  of  his  details,  laws  01  decency.     All  four  novelists  deal 

his  judicious  stLences,   and  the  seeming  with  the  material  side  of  love  :  but  they 

carelessness  with  which  he  drops  bis  un-  do  not    touch    upon  it,   as  did  Miss 

important  stitches.      Infinite  pains  are  Bronte,  with  the  unconscious  purity  of 

taken   to  divert  the  attention    of   the  a    delicate    woman.      In    this    respect 

reader  from  the  psychological  and  moral  Fielding,   in    our    opinion,    sins    least 

impossibilities  of  his  stories,  the  mind  offensively.     There  is  a  roawkishnesp 

of  Robinson  Crusoe  or  of  the  man  Fri-  about    Richardson's    sentiment    which 

day.     A  literary  opportunist  as  well  as  would  be  prurient  but  for  his  simplic- 

a  literary  trader,  he  took  a  business-like  ity,  and  in  Sterne  a  love  of  indecency 

view  of  his  art.     All  his  best  composi-  for  indecency's  sake,  the  leer  of  a  satyr 

tioDS  are  piiees  <U  circonstame  based  on  from  behind  the  vine  leaves.     Neither 

recent  or  contemporary  events.      The  of  these  faults  can  be  laid  to  the  charge 

"Memoirs   of    a    Cavalier"    and    the  of  the  full-blooded  animalism  of  Field- 

*'  Journal  of  the  Plague  Year"  wcresug-  ing  and  Smollett.     It  is  no  adequate  de- 

gested  by  facts  which  fell  almost  within  fence  of  the  coarseness  of  "Tom  Jones" 

his  own  recollection,  and  which  were  or  "  Peregrine  Pickle"  to  urge  that  the 

fresh   in   the  memory    of  the    public,  writers  are  moralists  :  offences  need  not 

"  Robinson    Crusoe"  was,    of  course,  be  stripped  so  bare  even  for  the  lash. 

founded  on  the  adventures  of  Alexander  Like  the  Dutch   school,  they  honestly 

Selkirk,  who  was  rescued  from  the  isl-  depict  in  matter-of-fact  style  the  coarse 

andof  Juan  Fernandez  in  1709.  Defoe's  boozy  figures  which  moved  before  their 

talentisthatof  circumstantialinvention.  eyes;    they  do  not  perversely  seek  out 

Id  his  own  limited  field  be  is  unsur-  disagreeable  subjects  or  uncouth  models ; 

passed  ;    but   the  true  novel  could  not  they  are  not  reticent,  but  they  do   not 

thrive  in  soil  which  was  barren  of  semi-  idealize  vice  or  introduce  details  which 

ment  or  of  character.     It  was  necessary  are  unnecessary  to  develop  their  story 

todestroy  before  it  was  possible  to  build,  or  their  views  of  life.     Their  best  and 

In  his  object,   and  in   his  choice  and  only  justification  is  to  be  found  in  the 

treatment  of  subjects,  Defoe  stands  in  facts,  that  the  realistic  truth  with  which 

the  baldest  contrast  to  the  writers  of  the  they    paint    was   characteristic  of   the 

Heroic  Romance.     The  fantastic  fabric  period,  that  the  material  of  their  pict- 

of  the  old  ideal  tales  of  chivalry  and  ures  is   the   society  of  their  day,  and 

sentiment  was  levelled  to  the  ground  ;  that  novelswerewriltenmainly  for  men, 

the  foundations  of  the  new  construction  and  not,  as  at  the  present  day,  virgini- 

were  laid  in  the  barest  possible  realism,  bus  puerisque. 

The  first  great  group  of  English  nov-  Richardson  works  in  the  same  manner 

elists    includes    Richardson,    Fielding,  as   Defoe,  but  on  different   materials. 

Smollett,  and  Sterne.     "Pamela"   ap-  His  aim  is  togive  an  airof  authenticity, 

peared  in  1740,  "  Joseph  Andrews"  in  not  to  fictitious  incident,  but  to  fictitious 

1741,  "Roderick  Random"  in    1748,  character.     If  Defoe  copied  his  pictures 

"  Clarissa  Harlowe"  and  "  Tom  Jones"  of  vagabond  life  from  Le  Sage  or  Scar- 

ia  1749  ;  "  Tristram  Shandy"  was  pub-  rout  Richardson    has  been  called  the 
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"  English  MariTauT."  Marianne  and  colored  padnasoy,  her  flowered  apron, 
M.  de  Climal  reappear  as  "Pamela"  her  cap  of  Brussels  lace,  seems  to 
and  Mr.  B.  Past  fifty  when  he  wrote  modem  eyes  somewhat  faded  and  old- 
"  Pamela,"  he  was  more  impregnated  fashioned.  Vet,  as  the  labored  minnte 
than  cither  of  his  younger  rivals  wiih  the  touches  throw  upon  the  canvas  the  picl- 
atmosphere  of  therealisti^reaction  ;  on  ure  of  the  tender  maidenly  girl,  whose 
the  other  hand,  bis  boyhood  was  passed  heart  had  barely  begun  to  unfold  with 
under  the  influence  of  the  old  Ideal  lie-  the  spring-Iilce  warmth  of  anunacknowt- 
tioo.  Thus  in  his  novels  an  air  of  mi-  edged  fancy,  before  it  was  numbed, 
nute  reality  is  curiously  blended  with  the  withered,  and  froien  to  death,  we  slowly 
interminable  love  intrigues  of  the  Heroic  recognize  that  Clarissa  is  no  conven- 
romance.  The  language  of  gallantry  tional  heroine,  but  the  highest  imagina- 
remains  ;  but  in  place  of  the  incidents  tive  efiort  of  the  eighteenth  century, 
of  combat  there  is  analysis  of  character ;  Richardson's  great  achievement  is 
instead  of  magical  embellishments  ap-  that  he  has  painted  a  tme  woman.  The 
pear  the  accessories  of  ordinary  life  portrait  is  none  the  less  valuable  because 
painted  in  the  style  of  Mieris  or  Van  it  is  drawn  with  that  genuine  admiration 
Ostade.  It  is  said  that  "  Sir  Charles  of  his  heroine,  which  female  novelists 
Grandison"  was  originally  written  in  rarely  display  towards  their  own  sex. 
twenty-eight  volumes  ;  if  so,  Calpren^de  In  all  its  surrounding  circumstances  the 
or  Scud^ry  were  brief  in  comparison  feat  is  not  so  wonderful  as  that  of  Char-, 
with  Richardson,  A  gentleman  at  heart,  lotie  Bronte,  who  penetrated  and  de- 
Richardson  possessed  a  nature  which  is  picted  the  deep,  ironical,  inarticulate 
almost  childish  in  its  simplicity.  His  passion  of  a  man  :  but  it  belongs  to  the 
naivete  carries  the  reader  through  scenes  same  class.  In  one  sense  it  is  even 
that  would  be  repulsive  if  treated  by  a  greater.  Women,  in  their  more  delicate 
man  of  vulgar  sensuality.  "Clarissa  shades  of  coloring,  their  retirement  from 
Harlowe"  is  one  of  the  marvels  of  liter-  action,  and  self-effacement  in  suffering, 
ature.  Every  one  knows  that  at  the  are  more  difficult  to  draw  than  men. 
age  of  fifty  a  plodding,  humdrum,  me-  Without  a  peculiar  training  and  tempcr- 
tbodical  printer,  the  self-satisfied  idol  of  ament  Richardson  must  inevitably  have 
the  domestic  hearth,  proved  himself  an  failed.  From  his  childhood  Richardson 
original  genius.  Not  only  did  he  dis-  had  been  the  confidant  of  women  :  the 
cover  a  new  world  of  literature,  but  he  silent  bashful  boy  of  thirteen  was  the 
created  a  new  tragic  ideal.  Prudent  writer  of  love-letters  and  the  depositary 
Pamela's  most  enduring  monument  is  of  the  love-secrets  of  the  neighborhood. 
Fielding's  parody  :  Sir  Charles  Grandi-  His  conception  of  Lovelace  and  of 
son  is  a  rose-water  hero.  Both  are  in  Clarissa  shows  how  habituated  he  was  to 
keeping  with  the  age  and  with  the  char-  regard  human  nature  with  a  feminine 
acter  of  their  author.  But  their  exist-  eye.  The  points,  on  which  his  descrip- 
ence  only  obscures  the  problem,  how  tions  of  either  sex  dwell  with  most 
the  most  prosaic  of  writers  in  the  prosi-  particularity,  are  those  which  women 
est  of  periods  conceived  the  figure  of  naturally  select.  He  has  the  female 
Clarissa  Harlowe.  Nothing  more  com-  delicacy  of  perception,  as  well  as  that 
monplace  can  be  imagined  than  the  lit-  interest  in  small  details  which  prompts 
erary  and  domestic  life  of  the  elderly  him  to  "  tellusit//about  it."  His  char- 
citizen.  Richardson  elaborated  his  story  actcrs  fait  as  the  theories  of  closet-phi- 
in  the  early  morning  in  his  grot  at  Ham-  losophers  fail.  No  allowance  is  made 
mersmith  ;  in  the  evening,  between  tea  for  impulse  or  passion  ;  his  actors  are 
and  supper,  he  read  aloud  what  he  had  developed  with  machine-like  regularity 
compiosed  to  a  critical  party  of  young  from  well-reasoned  principles, 
ladies,  who  sat  round  a  table  flowering  Johnson  confessed  that  to  read 
muslin,  drawing,  or  making  ruffles  and  Richardson  for  his  story  would  fret  a 
borders.  The  central  feature  of  the  man  to  suicide.  But  few  persons  now 
story  which  he  has  to  tell  is  disgusting  ;  read  him  even  for  his  sentiment.  His 
the  details  are  wearisome,  and  the  length  amplitude  of  detail  is  not  inartistic  ;  it 
portentous.  Perhaps  at  first  sight  the  is  a  means  to  an  end  ;  it  establishes  the 
figure  of  Clarissa  in  her  pale  primrose-  dominion  of  fancy.     But  the  broader, 
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noTC  vigorous  touch  of  Fielding  is  the  chanical  and  Smollett's  typical,  Field- 
style  of  a.  greater  master  ;  the  one  gives  ing's  have  the  reality  of  flesh  and  blood, 
a  minute  inventory,  the  other  a  striking  Walpole  was  bored  by  Richardson  ; 
epitome,  of  nature  :  a  microscope  is  he  called  for  an  ounce  of  civet  when 
needed  for  the  pictures  of  the  one;  jostled  by  Fielding.  In  taste  and  artistic 
those  of  the  other  are  best  seen  at  a  dis-  skill  Fielding  is  vastly  superior  both  to 
tance.  To  impart  to  fiction  the  air  of  Richardson  and  to  Smollett.  His  grave 
reality  Defoe  told  his  narrative  in  the  irony  and  quiet  satire  are  peculiar  to 
first  person,  and  Richardson  adopted  himself.  His  novels  inculcate  no  phil- 
the  device  of  letters.  The  true  instinct  anthropic  reforms,  no  social  crotchets  ; 
of  genius  led  Fielding  to  discard  both  they  are  truly  classic,  distinguished  by 
methods.  No  one  supposes  a  narrative  excellence  of  composition  and  power  of 
told  in  the  third  person  to  be  real  :  but  giving  vigorous  expression  to  broad  aver- 
it  is  infinitely  more  dramatic  Autobi-  age  sentiments.  Everything  in  "  Tom 
oarapbers  become  either  offensive  as  Jones"  is  durable  and  substantia],  as 
egotists  or  uninteresting  as  secondary  good  now  as  in  the  day  on  which  it  was 
characters ;  except  in  books  for  boys,  written.  On  the  other  hand,  he  has 
novels  told  in  the  first  person  are  novels  none  of  the  sympathy  of  Richardson, 
without  a  hero-  Letters  enable  each  or  the  rude  pathos  or  sombre  power  of 
actor  to  describe  his  own  feelings  for  Smollett.  His  more  subtle  and  delicate 
himself:  but  a  story  told  in  this  form  humor  does  not  vie  with  that  of  Smollett 
inevitably  becomes  tedious,  disjointed,  in  farcical  breadth  and  force.  Nor, 
and  crowded  with  superfluous  matter,  with  all  his  variety  of  active  outdoor 
Both  in  form  and  style  the  novels  of  scenes,  can  he  equal  his  northern  rival 
Fielding  and  Smollett  approximate  to  the  in  inexhaustible  fertility  of  comic  re- 
modern  type  far  more  closely  than  those  source.  But  he  has  brought  together  a 
of  Defoe  and  Richardson.  richer  gallery  of  distinctly  individualized 
To  Cervantes  and  Le  Sage  belong  no  figures.  His  knowledge  of  human  nat- 
inconsiderable  share  in  the  rapid  devel-  ure,  his  wide  experience  of  life,  and 
opment  of  the  English  novel.  Field-  close  observation  of  men,  gave  him  an 
inK  acknowledged  his  obligations  to  the  accuracy  in  portraiture  which  equals 
former  :  Smollett  avowedly  imitated  the  that  of  Hogarth.  Yet  his  characters 
latter.  Cervantes  makes  the  conduct  are  not  servile  copies,  but  original  crea- 
of  his  actors  follow  from  theii  disposi-  tions.  They  pas's  out  of  the  mint  of  his 
tions ;  his  creations  are  living  illustra-  mind  into  general  currency,  stamped 
tions  of  universal  principles.  Lc  Sage,  with  the  superscription  of  their  author, 
on  the  other  hand,  takes  men  as  they  More  than  any  of  his  contemporaries, 
are  moulded  by  circumstances,  and  in-  he  is  a  painter  of  essential  nature.  His 
lists  less  on  their  internal  dispositions  women  are  less  successful :  they  are 
than  on  the  effect  of  their  external  con-  matter-of-fact,  commonplace,  healthy 
ditiODS.  The  one  is  a  painter  of  the  young  women,  with  nothing  character- 
manners  which  result  from  surrounding  istically  feminine  in  their  composition, 
circumstances  ;  the  other,  of  the  deeper  His  robust,  vigorous  imagination  was 
elements  of  character  of  which  manners  admirably  adapted  to  reproduce  the 
are  the  disguise  or  expression.  Fielding  rough  outlines  of  life,  but  it  was  too 
has  been  often  compared  to  Cervantes,  blunt  in  its  sagacity  to  stoop  to  small 
Smollett  to  Le  Sage.  Speaking  gener-  details  or  the  evanescent  lights  and 
ally,  the  comparisons  are  just  In  their  shades  of  female  character.  He  has 
delineations  of  character  Richardson  none  of  the  delicacy  of  Richardson  ; 
knows  only  the  principles  ;  Smollett  in-  Sophia  Western  is  a  far  less  subtle  study 
sists  on  the  practical  results  ;  Fielding,  than  Clarissa  Harlowe.  Richardson  had 
like  Cervantes,  knows  the  principles  and  in  this  respect  an  advantage  over  him 
observes  the  results  ;  he  not  only  notes  bothin  training  and  temperament.  The 
eccentricities,  but  treats  character  as  a  boyish  imagination  of  Fielding  luxuri- 
Itving  whole.  Richardson  draws  men  ated,  we  should  suppose,  in  horses  and 
only  from  within,  Smollett  only  from  hounds,  and  the  delights  of  sport  Till 
without.  Fielding  from  both.  Hence,  his  marriage  he  formed  no  conception 
while  Richardson's  creations  are  me-  of  the  inner  mind  of  women.     Richard- 
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son,  on  the  other  hand,  was,  as  we  have  of  Rousseau.     "  Joseph  Andrews"  is  a 

Been,  peculiarlv  fitted  to  portray  female  protest  against  the  tendency  to  subor- 

character.     His  idea  of  the  inmost  nat-  dinate  principles  to  sentiment.     Hypoc- 

uie  of  women  was  a  primitive  ingredient,  risy   is  his  detestation:   in  the  excess 

an  essential  element  of  his  mental  con-  of  his  zeal  against  moral  affectations,  he 

stitution.     He  conceived  it  before  his  is  led,  if  not  to  excuse,  at  least  to  ab- 

faculties  were  fully  conscious.     It  was  stain  from    condemning,    the    vices  of 

not  pieced  together  from  the  results  of  Tom   Jones.     In  his  hatred  of   shams 

experience,  but   it   was    a    constituent  he  closely  resembles  Thackeray.     But 

part  of  his  mind,  supplemented,  cor-  Thackeray's  admiration  of  "  handsome 

reeled,  and  enlarged  by  fifty  years'  as-  Harry   Fielding"  was  elicited   by  the 

sociation  and  expeiience.   Fielding  drew  hearty  buoyant  nature  of  the  man  rather 

from  observation,  Richard  from  intui-  than  by  affinity  of  genius.     Fielding's 

tion.     It  is  the  difference  between  the  joyous  energy  had  little  in  common  with 

first  and  subsequent  proofs  of  an  engrav-  the  anxious  temperament  of  his  nine- 

ing.    Richardson' s  are  first  impressions  ;  tcenth-century  successor. 
Fielding's  pictures  were  taken  when  the         Smollett's  weakness    in    comparison 

plate,  blunted  and  worn,  was  no  loofier  with   Fielding  appears  in  other  points 

capable  of  producing  delicate  lights  and  besides   the    delineation  of  character, 

shades.     Johnson  contended  that  Rich-  Fielding  writes  a  real  history,  based  on 

ardson  knew  more  of  human  character  fictitious  facts  ;  Smollett,  like  Dickens, 

than  Fielding.     In  abstract  knowledge  strings  together  a  collection  of  comic 

Richardson  may  have  been  the  greater  :  episodes.     Fielding  keeps  his  characters 

but  in  drawing  men  as  they  exist  in  or-  welt  in  view  from  the  first,  and  groups 

dinary  life  Fielding  had  no  rival   near  them  with  classic  art.     Smollett  picks  up 

his  throne.  his  actors  on  his  travels,   and   carries 

In  the  construction  of  his  plots  Field-  them  through  a  medley  of   adventures 

ing  was  infinitely  superior  to  his  con-  and  mishaps.     His  great  merits  consist 

temporaries.     Coleridge  classed  the  plot  in  the  irresistible  force  of  his   broad 

of  "  Tom  Jones"  among  the  three  best  humor,   his  endless  inventions  of  bur- 

that  were  ever  constructed.     The  praise  Icsque  incidents  and  eccentric  charac- 

is  extravagant :  the  episode  of  the  "  Man  ters,  his  vigor  and  fertility  of  resource, 

of  the  Hill "  is  justly  condemned  as  un-  the  variety  of  forms  of  life  which  he  dc* 

warrantable.    Yet,  with  rare  exceptions,  picts,  and  the  rapidity  with  which   his 

every  detail  has  a  sufficient  cause,  every  events  succeed  one  another.  The  world, 

incident  contributes  to  the  catastrophe  as  he  describes  it,  resembles  the  close 

and  develops  character.     The  advent-  of  a  pantomime.     No  such  hurly  burly 

iires  form  not  the  ground-work  of  the  of    horseplay    and  boisterous   roar  of 

story,  but,  as  in  real  life,  the  ornament,  laughter  could   hare   arisen   from  any 

Compared  with  Fielding,  Smollett  is  a  other  society  except  that  of  the  days  of 

literary  mechanic,  a  builder  not  an  archi-  George  II.     Even  at  that  period  the  ac- 

tect,  rather  a  joiner  than  a  designer.  cumulation  of  comic  disasters  is  exag- 

Fielding's   genius   is   limited  to  the  gerated.     Like  Dickens,  Smollett  has  a 

commonplace,    and   restrained    by  the  keen  perception  of  eccentricities,  and 

common-sense  of  the  day.     His  mind  is  disguises  autobiography  under  the  form 

prosaic.     He  is  not  sympathetic  enough  of  fiction.  About  both  there  is  the  same 

to  attempt  pathos  ;   he  is  dull  to  the  tone  of  vulgarity,  the  same  tendency  to 

more  enthusiastic  side  of  human  nature  ;  lay  on  their  color  too  thickly,  to  carica- 

scenery  exercised  no  spell  over  his  feel-  ture  rather  than  to  paint  portraits.  Both 

ings.     But  his  views  of  life  are  healthy  largely  depend  for  their  humor  on  the 

and  vigorous;  his  morality  sturdy  and  comicality  of  external  appearances  ;  both 

unaffected.      Tom    Jones  could  never  incarnate   particular  trails  and  convert 

have  become  a  Lovelace,  in  spite  of  all  them  into  characters  ;  both  individualize 

his  faults.     He  would  have  worshipped  their  actors  by  their  oddities.     Smollett 

Clarissa  Harlowe  with  a  manly  devotion  combines  the  coarseness  of  Rubens  with 

which  Richardson  could  not  understand,  that  painter's  large    flowing  style  and 

Fielding  repudiated  the  sentimental  ism  force  of  coloring.     Where  he  employ* 

of  Richardson  as  Johnson  scorned  that  his  own  recollections,   he    has    drawn 
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characters  which  deserve  to  be  "  ever-  marked  outlines,  but  in  the  faint  and  al- 
lasting  possessions."  As  a  picture  of  a  most  imperceptible  shadows  which  play 
Scotch  compatriot,  Lismahago,  with  a  upon  its  surface.  It  follows  that  Steme 
remote  resemblance  to  Don  Quixote,  resembled  Richardson  rather  than  Field- 
deserves  to  stand  bjr  the  side  of  Dugald  ing  or  Smollett,  In  the  presentation  of 
Dalgetty  or  Richie  Moniplies  ;  he  uses  character  his  execution  is  more  skilful 
his  medical  knowledKc  to  draw  the  ad-  and  less  apparently  labored  than  that  of 
mirable  sketch  of  Morgan,  the  Welsh  Richardson  ;  but,  like  him,  he  appeals 
apothecary  :  his  nautical  experience  to  the  sentiments.  He  was,  however, 
enabled  him  to  paint  inimitable,  though  no  imitator  of  his  contemporaries.  His 
somewhat  caricatured,  sailors  like  Trun-  mind  was  stored  with  reminiscences  of 
nion,  Hatchway,  Pipes,  and  BowinK.  Rabelais  and  the  old  amatory  romances. 
Between  Le  Sage  and  Smollett  there  are  Acutely  sensitive  to  the  lightest  impres- 
some  instructive  points  of  resemblance  sions,  his  nature  was  not  retentive  of  a 
and  of  difference.  Smollett  travelled  lasting  stamp.  No  one  was  so  quick  to 
like  Smelfungus,  with  a  jaundiced  eye,  catch,  or  more  dexterous  in  preserving, 
and  the  testiness  of  a  Scotchman  :  Le  the  evanescent  scent  of  every  passing 
Sage  carries  with  him  the  gaiety  of  a  fancy  or  transient  emotion  ;  but  he  was 
Frenchman  who  regards  the  woild  as  a  incapableof  that  strong  and  deep  feeling 
theatre  which  offers  him  diversion,  which  imparts  its  own  peculiar  form  to 
Both  paint  life,  but  Smollett  is  mostde-  everything  by  which  it  is  stirred.  This 
pendent  on  his  reminiscences.  With  the  combination  of  a  soft,  sensitive,  shallow 
exception  of  Triaquero,  Sangrado,  and  nature  constitutes  his  peculiar  gift.  He 
the  Marquise  de  Chaves,  Le  Sage  has  represents  that  simple,  elemental  im- 
few  personal  allusions,  while  Smollett's  pression  which  events  make  upon  the 
figures  are  almost  all  caricatures  of  liv-  feelings  without  the  slightest  distortion 
ing  persons.  Le  Safe's  great  novel  is  of  the  intellect  or  the  imagination, 
a  comedy ;  Smollett's  a  farce.  Both  "  Tristram  Shandy"  is  a  pure  picture 
are  moralists;  but  Le  Sage  preaches  of  the  natural  effect  of  the  affairs  of  life 
virtue  by  laughing  at  Vice,  Smollett  by  as  they  act  directly  and  immediately  on 
painting  her  in  all  her  naked  coarseness,  the  human  heart.     Steme  makes  no  at- 

Fielding  and  Smollett  belong  to  the  tempt  to  rival  Fielding  in  the  construc- 
same  class  among  novelists.  Both  are  tion  o(  a  plot.  The  only  unity  of 
vigorous  painters  of  real  life  ;  and  both  "  Tristram  Shandy"  is  its  continual  ad- 
increased  the  resources  of  their  act.  vertisement  of  its  author's  sensitive  nat- 
Their  broad  effective  touches  are  in  ure.  It  is  a  loosely-strung  chain  of  brill- 
strong  contrast  with  Defoe's  minute  real-  iant  morceaux.  Without  plan  or  order, 
ism  of  incident,  or  Richardson's  equally  it  is  best  read  in  selections.  As  a  work 
minute  realism  of  character.  In  humor  of  art  the  "Sentimental  Journey"  is 
and  style  Smollett  shares  the  honors  with  superior.  From  the  nature  of  its  sub- 
Fielding.  But,  while  Fielding  enriched  ject  it  is  less  open  to  criticism  of  inco- 
the  treasury  of  the  novelist  with  irony,  hercncy.  Full  of  Sterne's  rapid  ob- 
skilfully  constructed  plots,  accurate  and  servation  and  brilliant  presentation  of 
varied  delineations  of  character  ;  Smol-  idyllic  scenes,  it  resembles  a  series  of 
lett's  peculiar  contributions  are  of  a  less  exquisitely  finished  pictures  on  the  deli- 
important  nature.  They  are  confined  cate  paste  of  old  Sevres, 
to  the  nide  pathos  of  the  death  of  Ttun-  Like  Smollett,  Steme  paints  the  ec- 
nioD,  the  sombre  power  of  the  robber's  centricities  of  mankind.  It  might  be 
cave  in  Count  Fathom,  the  employment  urged  as  a  fault  against  the  group  of 
as  a  ludicrous  effect  of  bad  spelling,  and  characters  in  "  Tristram  Shandy"  that, 
the  use  of  natural  description  as  a  back-  like  the  original  plan  of  ' '  Pickwick, ' '  it 
ground  to  his  human  figures.  forms  a"  Club  of  Oddities,"  acoUectioa 

Steme  ismoredifficult  to  classifythan  of  grotesque  persons  who  could  never 

any  of  his  predecessors.     He  applies  old  have  existed  without  the  intermixture  of 

methods  to  modem  life.     But  the  special  more  commonplace  characters.     But,  so 

gift,  with  which  he  enriched  the  modem  far  as  each  individual  figure  is  concerned, 

novel,  IB  the  subtle  analysis  of  character,  his  skill  in  using  the  points  which  he 

not  in  its  more  permanent  or  strongly  notices  is  infinitely  more  artistic  than 
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that  of  Smollett.    In  a  whimsical  method  are  singularly  definite;    nothing  is  left 

he  traces  the  relation  of  peculiarities  to  general.      Thus    bis    pages   have    the 

the  universal  principles  from  which  they  sparkle  and  the  color  of  bright  and  livelf 

have  diverged.     He  follows  his  anoma-  conversation.      He    goes    out    of    his 

lous  characters  to  the  border  line  where  way,  like  Dickens,  to  seek  lachrymose 

they  imperceptibly  shade  off  into  com-  effects,  to  dwell  ostentatiously  on    the 

mon  humanity,  and  shows  how  accident  tenderness  of  his  sympathy.     Even  the 

distorts  natural  types  into  abnormal  ex-  death  of  Lefevre  is  only  used  to  heighten 

ceptions,  how  every  man  is  a  potential  the  impression  of  Uncle  Toby's  gener- 

oddity,       Mr.  Shandy's  philosophy  is  osity.     His  changes  are  as  capricious  as 

based  on  a  perception  of  these  relations,  thoseof  April:  sun,  rain,  and  mud  do  not 

and  of  the  interference  of  trivial  circum-  alternate  more  rapidly  than  do  Sterne's 

stances  with  the  formation  of  monstrosi-  laughter,  tears,  and  dirt.     He  outraKcs 

ties.     It  is  thus  that  infinitesimal  causes  the  sympathy  which  he  has  elicited   by 

govern    the  world.      Had    Cleopatra's  an    indecent    gesture ;    he    shoots  his 

nose  been   longer,  the  destiny  of  the  scholastic  or  irrelevant  rubbish  in  a  spot 

world  had  been  different.     £ut  Sterne  which  he  has  a  moment  before  conse- 

character is tically  entrusts   his  views  of  crated.     He  is  never  unconscious.  Like 

character  to  a  philosopher  who,  from  a  a  mannered  coquette,   he   invites   the 

solitary  life,  and  antediluvian  studies,  reader  to  play  perpetual  hide-and-seek 

has  converted  his    theories  into  para-  with  his  meaning, 
doxes,  which,  like  a  moral  astrologer,      ..  ^^ ,    ^^  ^^  ^^^^^  ^^  ^  ^„  ,^  ^^  ^j^^, .. 
he  has   made  the  basts  of  an  occult 

science.  Yet  the  result  of  all  is  a  book  which  is 
Like  Smollett  again,  Sterne  derives  not  only  unique  in  its  delineation  of 
his  best  work  from  his  recollections,  character,  but  fascinating  from  its  odd- 
The  quick,  knowing  boy,  who  with  open  ity.  Sterne  offered  the  ass  at  Lyons, 
eyes  and  ears  haunted  the  mess-rooin,  not  a  bundle  of  hay  or  a  thistle,  but  a 
picked  up  a  store  of  comic  incident,  macaroon.  So  he  offers  the  reading 
traits  of  military  character,  adventures  public  something  it  has  never  tasted 
of  garrison  life.  Uncle  Toby  and  Cor-  either  before  or  since, 
poral  Trim,  who  confer  upon  him  his  One  side  of  social  life  yet  remain- 
title  to  immorality,  are  painted  from  his  ed  untouched.  Richardson,  Fielding, 
boyish  reminiscences.  Though  he  makes  Smollett,  Sterne,  had  painted  no  fireside 
a  plaything  of  his  affection,  he  retained  pictures.  .In  March  1766  was  published 
a  tender  feeling  for  his  father.  Every-  the  "  Vicar  of  Wakefield."  Itisaprose 
thing  else  about  Sterne  seems  unre^  idyll,  the  first  domestic  novel.  It  is 
his  indecency,  his  learning,  his  eccen-  also  the  first  novel  which  contains  no 
tricity,  his  pathos.  He  has  none  of  the  indecent  expression.  To  critical  eyes  it 
robust  and  hearty  power  of  Rabelais,  appears  full  of  absurdities,  inconsistent 
but,  monkey-like,  apes  with  prurient  cies,  and  improbabilities.  The  maxims 
gestures  the  constitutional  coarseness  of  seem  sententious,  the  villain  a  stage 
his  master.  He  imitates  and  plagiarises  rufhan,  the  incognito  of  Burchell  a  the- 
freely.  We  bow  to  old  acquaintances  on  atrtcal  mystery.  Yet  results  only  prove 
every  page.  Passages  are  taken  verbal-  the  truth  of  Goldsmith's  advertisement, 
ly  from  the  "Anatomyof  Melancholy,"  that  a  book  "may  be  amusing  with 
suggestions  from  Martinus  Scriblerua,  numerous  errors."  The  "Vicar  of 
digressions  and  philosophical  burlesques  Wakefield  "  is  better  known  than  many 
from  Rabelais,  the  irony  of  cross-pur-  works  of  a  more  perfect  character.  Few 
poaes,  and  the  effective  opposition  of  books  have  furnished  so  many  literary 
his  principal  characters  from  Cervantes,  allusions.  Full  of  practical  wisdom. 
He  entertains  his  company  in  the  dress-  cheerful  contentment,  humorous  obser- 
ing-gown  and  slippers  of  intimacy,  with  vation,  and  without  a  touch  of  malice, 
his  grammar  in  disarray,  his  construe-  it  has  the  added  charm  of  the  uncon- 
'tions  slipshod,  his  sentences  down  at  scions  ease  of  perfect  simplicity.  Dr. 
heel.  But  this  eccentricity  of  style  is  Primrose  is  one  of  those  characters 
assumed,  to  heightentheeSecthewishes  which  posterity  never  allows  to  die. 
to  produce.     His  touches,  though  bold,  Sir  Roger  de  Coverley,  Parson  Adams, 
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Uncle  Toby,  and  Dr.  Primrose,  bear  a  koown  work  ;  it  fonned  part  of  the  U- 
strong  family  likeness,  though  each  are  licit  library  of  Lydia  Languish.  Har- 
distinct  and  individual,  to  their  ancestor  ley  is  h  bashful,  sentimental,  sensitive 
Don  Quixote.  The  humor,  at  once  hero,  such  as  Richardson  might  hare 
ludicrous  and  pathetic,  which  each  of  painted,  and  Fielding  would  have  paro- 
the  five  creates,  arises  from  the  intrusion  died.  The  novel  is  a  purposely  dis- 
of  rough  realities  into  their  imaginary  jointed  story,  imitating  in  its  discon- 
world.  [n  his  simplicity  and  pedan-  nected  and  fragmentary  chapters  the 
try  Doctor  Primrose  resembles  Parson  style  of  Sterae.  The  author,  who  pro- 
Adams.  But  Fielding' B  hero  is  without  fesses  to  be  the  editor,  explains  this  in- 
the  dignity  of  the  Vicar.  So  natural  are  coherency  in  his  preface  by  the  fact, 
tbe  whole  Primrose  family,  that  had  Mr.  that  the  curate  who  was  first  entrusted 
Shandy  lived  in  that  part  of  Yorkshire,  with  the  manuscript  had  found  it  "  ex- 
he  would  have  illustrated  his  theory  of  cetlent  wadding."  The  anonymous  pub- 
names  by  the  instanceof  Olivia,  and  we  lication  of  the  "  Man  of  Feeling,"  in 
catch  ourselves  wondering  what  would  1771,  was  the  occasion  of  a  literary 
have  been  her  fate  had  the  Doctor  had  fraud  like  that  which  accompanied  the 
his  way  and  called  her  ' '  Grissel. ' '  No  appearance  of  George  Eliot  in  literature, 
greater  praise  can  be  bestowed  upon  a  Miss  Bumey's  novels  are  valuable  as 
book  than  Goethe's  testimony,  that  it  pictures  of  fashionable  society  at  the 
exercised  a  soothing  influence  over  his  close  of  the  eighteenth  century.  In  her 
mind  at  a  crisis  in  his  mental  history,  day  she  enjoyed  an  extraordinary  pop- 
and  inspired  him  with  a  new  ideal  of  ularity.  "  Evelina,"  which  was  pub- 
life  and  letters.  Ushed  in  1778,  and  "Cecilia,"  which 
The  great  masters  whose  works  we  four  years  later  Dr.  Johnson  sate  up  half 
have  discussed  had  their  imitators.  Of  the  night  to  finish,  are  now  unknown, 
these,  Cumberland,  Johnstone,  and  "  Evelina,"  unlike  "  Cecilia,"  has  no 
Mackenzie  are  the  least  obscure.  Cum-  plot;  it  is  a  fresh  spontaneous  story, 
berland,  though  he  wrote  three  novels,  which  displays  a  considerable  power  of 
is  best  known  as  a  dramatist,  memoir-  broad  comedy  :  but  the  dialogue,  with 
writer,  and  the  original  of  Sir  Fretful  some  pointed  and  lively  exceptions,  is 
Plagiary.  Johnstone  belongs  to  the  tedious,  the  characters  insipid,  the  sen- 
school  of  SmoUetJ.  He  published  timents  artificial,  and  the  contrivances 
"Chrysal,  or  the  Adventures  of  a  for  the  introduction  of  the  actors  clumsy. 
Guinea,"  in  1761.  The  idea  is  taken  Miss  Burney  has  a  woman's  eye  for 
from  Le  Sage's  "  Diable  Boiteux  ;"  peculiarities  and  unconventionalities, 
Chrysal  plays  the  part  of  Asmodcus.  It  though  she  shows  little  perception  of 
is  a  satire,  in  the  form  of  a  novel,  on  deeper  shades  of  character  ;  she  rather 
men  of  the  dav-  It  severely  handles  describes  single  features  than  faces.  She 
Whitefield,  exposes  the  abuses  of  the  notes  manners,  not  as  they  represent  the 
army,  the  navy,  and  the  law  ;  the  pecu-  sum  total  of  our  habits  and  pursuits,  but 
lations  of  politicians,  the  horrors  of  only  as  they  are  displayed  by  behavior 
the  Havannah  Expedition,  and  con-  in  company.  Her  conventional  standard 
tains  an  account  of  the  monks  of  Med-  of  propriety  is  false  in  its  delicacy,  and 
roenbam,  and  caricatured  sketches  of  insipid  in  its  conventionality.  Her  act- 
Wilkes,  Dashwood,  Kidgell,  Martin,  ors,  though  distinct,  are  uniform.  They 
Garrick,  Henry  Fox,  Churchill,  the  preserve  their  identity  through  superfi- 
Duke  of  Cumberland,  and  other  celebri-  cial  differences.  Without  real  depth  of 
ties.  Mackenzie's  contributions  to  the  observation  Miss  Burney  inevitably  be- 
"  Lounger"  and  the  "Mirror"  gained  came  a  mannerist,  and  copied  from  her- 
him  the  title  of  the  Addison  of  the  self.  Like  the  famous  picture  of  the 
North.  As  a  novelist  he  resembles  Flamborough  family  in  the  "Vicar  of 
Steroe  in  style.  But  he  also  imitates  Wakefield,'  her  types  of  fashionable 
Goldsmith.  Sir  Thomas  Sindall,  "  The  frivolity,  vulgarity,  or  family  pride,  are 
Man  of  the  Worldi"  who  ruins  the  son  painted,  each  holding  an  orange  in  the 
and  seduces  the  daughter  of  the  curate,  hand.  Her  lovers  are  love-making  ma- 
is  a  second  Squire  Thomhill.  "  The  chines,  created  to  sigh,  sentimentalize, 
UiUi  of   Feeling"  is  Mackenzie's  best  propose,  and  disappear.     Her  powers 
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hardly  pass  beyond  those  of  mimicry.  "  The  Fair  one  from  ihe  first  bom  sigb. 
If  she  attempts  to  paint  feelings,  she  ex-  When  Hatty  put  and  gai  d  .n  passing  by, 
aggeratea.  She  is  altogether  deficient  recalled  the  protracted  gallantries  of  the 
in  that  keenness  of  peiccption  which  older  school.  The  Romantic  revivai  is 
stimulated  Miss  Austen  or  Charlotte  therefore  a  less  lemarlcable  feature  than 
Bronte  to  find  in  blankness  of  expres-  it  appears  to  the  casual  observer.  If  - 
sion  only  a  ataiting-point  for  investif(a-  the  mannerisms  of  sentimental  novelists 
tion,  a  demand  for  more  penetrating  suggest  the  portraits  of  the  Flamborough 
observation.  Miss  Barney's  head  was  family,  the  improbabilities  of  the  Mi- 
turned  by  her  success.  Though  she  nerva  Press  recall  by  their  incongruities 
was  "  royally  gagged  and  promoted  to  the  companion  picture  of  the  Primrose 
fold  muslin,  '  light  literature  sustained  group.  The  wild  tales  of  Horace  Wal- 
no  very  serious  loss.  Yet  it  would  be  pole,  Clara  Reeve,  Mrs.  Radcliffe,  Monk 
unjust  not  to  bear  in  mind  that  to  her,  Lewis^  and  Maturin,  and  the  still  greater 
after  Goldsmith,  belongs  the  credit  of  exaggerations  of  their  imitators,  revive 
raising  the  moral  tone  of  light  literature,  the  extravagances  of  romantic  mythol- 
Heroic  Romancers  professed  to  idolize  ogy  ;  banditti  and  ghosts  supplanted  the 
women  as  goddesses  ;  Richardson,  Field-  giants  and  enchanters.  Novelists  of  real 
ing,  and  Smollett  treated  them  as  beasts  life  appeared  too  exclusively  to  the 
of  chase,  whom  it  is  the  pleasure  of  civ-  senses;  the  new  school  acted  on  Ca- 
ilized  man  to  hunt  down;  Goldsmith  bani's  paradox,  "  les  nerfs,  voil^  tout 
and  MissBurney  regarded  them  from  the  I'homme."  The  disordered  period  with 
point  of  view  of  family  life-  Miss  which  the  eighteenth  century  closed  and 
Bumey's  best  title  to  fame  is  that  she  the  introduction  of  German  literature 
led  the  way  for  Miss  Austen  and  the  multiplied  the  picturen,  to  quote  Crabbe 
long  line  of  female  novelists  who  have  once  more,  of  the  Chateau  : 
excelled  in   novels  of  society.  ..  .  _  ,hewe«em  tower  decay'd. 

In  the  violence  of  their  recoil  from  The  peasants  shun  it  .  .  .  tbey  are  all  afraid  ; 

ideal  exlravagance,  novelists  of  real  life  For  there  was   done  a  deed !    Could  walla 

made  truth   the  only  province  of   fie-  „    .   "'*"';,,    ^       ^   ^ 

tion.   Imagination,  poetry,  passion,  were  °'  """*"'  ""  "■  *'"  '^'  """^  """^  '*'^ ' 

banished.      Their  excess  in  turn  pro-  Yet  out  of  these   wild,  fantastic  tales 

daced  reaction.     The  Romantic  School  sprang  the  historical  novel  of  Scott,  as 

disregarded  both  truth  and  probability  ;  well  as  the  novel  of  passion  and  incident 

they  reproduced  in   different  form  the  of  Lord  Lytton  and  Charlotte  Bronte, 
wilful  exaggerations  of    the  old  Ideal        Romantic  fiction  began,  like  novels  of 

romances.     Heroic  tales  had  fallen  into  real  life,  in  a  burlesque.     "  The  Castle 

disrepute  ;  yet  even  after  of  Otranto"  is  a  piece  of  serious  trifling 

,.  ,        ,  ^  ^    ,  which  suited  the  taste  of  Horace  Wal- 

The  talisman  and  masic  wand  were  broke,  „„i„       tl„  j:ff„.„„„_   t^._,__„   tk.  >_» 

KDigbis.  dwarfs    and   genii  vanisb'd    into  P°^^-  ,  T''^  difference  between  the  two 

■moke,"  schools  is,  as  it  were,  epitomized  in  the 
contrast    between    the    coarse-grained 

it  may  be  doubted  whether  they  entirety  vigor  of  Fielding  and  the  affected  dilet- 

lost  their  influence-     Realism  was  but  tanteism  of  the  founder  of  romantic  fic- 

half-bearted.    If  heroes  no  longer  clove  tion.     Architect,   antiquary,  geologist, 

giants  to  the  chine,  they  passed  in   a  traveller,  Walpole   had  acquired  a  vast 

single  year  through  perils  that  scarcely  store  of  miscellaneous  knowledge.     He 

environ   the  lives   of  twenty  ordinary  retired    from    prosaic    realism    to    his 

men  ;  with  all  their  permitted  license  Gothic  castte  on  Strawberry  HiU,  where 

they  remained  knights  of  love  whenever  he  could  "  gaze  on  Gothic  toys  through 

broke  a  vow.     Though   the  bounds  of  Gothicglass."  The  "Castle  of  Otranto  ' 

possibility  were  no  longer  over-passed,  was  published  in  1764  under  the  pseu- 

probability  was  frequently  transcended,  donym  of  W.  Marshall,  as  a  translation 

Nor  was  it  only  the  accumulation  of  the  from  the  Italian  of  "  Onuphiio  Mural- 
incidents  that  betrayed  the  influence  of    ta"     It  is  a  Gothic  Arabian  Nights, 

the  proscribed  Heroic  Romance.     The  which  fails  to  stimulate  the  latent  sense 

insipid    sentiment   of    "tender    tales"  of  supernatural   awe,  a  half-serious  at- 
which  recounted  the  fortunes  of  tempt  to  combine  a  picture  of  mediaeval 
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life  with  delineation  of  character.  Wal- 
pote's  success  is  limited  to  the  cepio- 
duction  o(  the  extenial  details  of  society 
in  the  Middle  Ages.  He  does  not  trans- 
form his  knights  into  living  men.  At 
the  period  he  describes  a  belief  in  the 
supeTnatu.ral  was  universal ;  its  use  as  a 
motive  is  therefore  in  itself  appropriate 
enough.  But  his  machinery  is,  whether 
from  design  or  accident,  injudiciously 
employed.  Il  is  so  paraded  and  ob- 
truded, that  all  the  vagueness  and  mys- 
tery which  encourages  faith  is  replaced 
by  an  undue  familiarity,  and  at  the  same 
time  the  gigantic  sword,  helmet,  and 
figure  of  Alphonso  are  not  only  super- 
natural but  unnatural. 

Miss  Reeve  fails  where  Walpole  is 
most  successful.  The  scene  of  the  ' '  Old 
English  Baron,"  which  appeared  in 
1777,  is  laid  at  the  time  of  the  minority 
of  Henry  VI.  All  the  details  and  acces- 
sories of  medifeVal  life  are  wholly  fa'se. 
Lord  Lovel's  sons  apologize  to  Sir  Philip 
Harclay  for  continuing  their  exeicises 
with  the  hope  that  they  may  meet  him 
at  dinner ;  they  retire  with  their  tutor 
after  the  cloth  is  removed,  leaving  the 
two  gentlemen  over  their  wine.  Ed- 
mund Twiford  is  called  by  a  servant  in 
the  mominK  with  the  intimation  that 
breakfast  will  be  served  in  an  hour.  Sir 
Fhilip  sups  on  poached  eggs  and  a 
rasher,  and  goes  to  a  comfortable  bed  in 
the  house  of  his  peasant  host.  It  might 
almost  seem  that  Mr.  Jesse  Collings 
ambushed  the  "Old  English  Baron  ' 
behind  the  pages  of  his  ledger.  On  the 
other  hand,  Miss  Reeve  anticipated  the 
reforms  which  Coleridge  and  Words- 
worth projected  in  the  "  Lyrical  Bal- 
lads." If  ghosts  are  to  form  part  of  the 
romantic  machinery,  the  verge  of  the 
possible  must  not  be  passed  :  their  con- 
duct and  their  stature  must  be  that  of 
mortals.  She  herself  adheres  strictly  to 
her  own  rule  :  in  the  treatment  of  the 
supernatural  the  "  Old  English  Baron" 
is  infinitely  superior  to  the  "Castle  of 
Otranto." 

Neither  Walpole  nor  Miss  Reeve  pos- 
sessed a  tithe  of  that  infinite  resource 
and  exuberant  imagination  which  char- 
acterized the  "  Romance  of  the  Forest," 
the  "Mysteries  of  Udolpho,"  and  "The 
Italians,"  of  Mrs.  Radcliffe.  These 
novels  appeared  respectively  in  i79t, 
179],  and  1797.     In  them  the  rudeness, 


which  had  marked  previous  eETorts  to 
arouse  superstitious  feelings,  is  replaced 
by  the  most  consummate  art.  Mr^. 
RadcliSe  is  a  mistress  of  hints,  sugges- 
tions, minute  details,  breathless  pauses, 
and  the  hush  of  suspense.  Every  agency 
that  can  work  up  the  imagination  and 
intensify  the  impression  is  carefully  util- 
ized. Her  stories  are  essentially  melo- 
dramatic ;  their  only  appeal  is  to  the 
senses  ;  thesolepassion  which  she  paints 
is  Fear  ;  in  Love  she  wholly  fails.  She 
does  not  pretend  to  character.  No 
human  portraiture  was  needed  ;  it  is  to 
the  excitement  of  the  incidents  alone 
that  she  trusts.  To  this  limited  purpose 
her  materials  are  skilfully  adapted. 
Her  plots,  if  monotonous,  are  iirmly  con- 
structed ;  her  language,  though  stilted 
and  paraphrastic,  occasionally  rises  to 
eloquence  and  poetry.  Her  landscape- 
painting  is  carried  to  excess,  but  it  is 
carefully  studied  as  an  eCfect.  It  serves 
to  attune  the  mind  to  the  comingevent. 
The  atmosphere  is  charged  with  appro- 
priate and  well-contrasted  coloring  ;  the 
clouds  are  judiciously  dropped ;  the 
thunder  is  always  ominous ;  storms  and 
sunshine  are  invariably  opportune. 
Scenery  in  her  hands,  in  fact,  becomes 
a  business  character.  On  the  other  side, 
the  human  element  is  alto)(ether  want- 
ing. All  that  Mrs.  Radcliffe  requires 
is  that  the  outlines  of  her  conventional 
actors  should  be  vigorously  drawn,  the 
figures  appropriately  grouped,  the  scowl 
of  the  monk  or  the  bandit  marked  with 
sufficient  emphasis.  Her  villains,  with 
the  possible  exception  of  La  Motte,  are 
mere  stage  ruffians.  Nothing  compen- 
sates for  such  unreal  heroines  as  her 
Ellenasor  her  Adelines  ;  it  is  impossible 
for  the  second  time  to  follow  their  ad- 
ventures with  any  degree  of  interest. 
Whatever  chance  her  novels  possessed 
of  reperusal,  she  herself  destroyed  by 
attempted  explanations  of  her  machinery 
of  terror.  Her  object  was  to  bring  her 
stories  within  the  range  of  ordinary  life, 
to  adapt  the  magical  embellishments  of 
heroic  romance  to  the  realism  of  the 
modem  novel-  But  such  compromises 
proved  an  artistic  defect.  The  reader 
is  more  irritated  to  find  that  the  object 
of  his  terror  is  a  trick,  than  to  feel  his 
curiosity  baffled  and  unsatisHed. 

Mrs.   Radcliffe  had   many  imitators. 
But  for  the  most  part  they  were  conteni- 
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ed,  like  Shelley  in  his  boyish  novels  of  their  themes  unusual  rather  than  ordi- 

"  Z astro zzi"  or  "St.  Irvyne,"  to  pile  nary  aspects    of    life.     Before    Waller 

horror  upon    horror  or    extravagance  Scott,  the  historical  novel  hardly  existed, 

upon  extravagance.    The  fat,  good-nat-  But  the  mine  from  which  he  drew  his 

ured  Lewis,  who  patronized  Scott,  and  vealth  had  been  discovered  by  previous 

of  whom  Byron  wrote  explorers.     Walpole    and    Miss    Reeve 

...  have  been  already  mentioned.     Godwin 

mance.     Among  Scott  s  predecessors  in 

pablished  "  The  Monk"  in  1795.     With  the   field,    Sophia  Lee,  and  Jane  and 

far  less  oiiginality  than  Mrs.  RadcliETe,  Anna  Maria  Porter  are  perhaps  the  most 

he  drew  largely  for  his  incidents  on  the  important.     Sophia  Lee,  sister  of  Har- 

horrors  of  German  liction.     Abler  than  riet  Lee,  the  author  of  the  "  Canterbury 

Monk  Lewis  was  Maturin,  an  Irish  pop'  Tales,"  wrote  the  "  Recess"  in  1784. 

ular  preacher,  novelist,  and  dramatist.  Id  1793,  at  the  axe  of  thirteen,  the  young- 

His  plots  are  incoherent,  his  characters  cr  Miss  Porter  wrote  stories,  which  were 

unreal,  his  incidents  improbable.     But  published  under  the  title  of  "  Artless 

he  has   passages  of  wild  eloquence,  a  Tales.".    Except   "Barony,"   all    her 

power  of  invention,  and  a  command  of  numerous  novels  are  as  completely  for- 

turbulent  passions  which   at   times   ap-  gotten    as   her    infantine    productions, 

proach  irregular  genius.   Hisbestknown  Jane  Porter's  "  Thaddeus  of  Warsaw" 

work  is  "  Bertram,"  a  play  which  owed  (1803)  and   "Scottish  Chiefs"   (1810) 

its  success  to  its  Satanic  character   and  stillhold  Iheirown.    Thkddeus,  a  Polbh 

Byron's  patronage.     None  of  his  novels  refugee,    once  the  brother- in-anns    of 

reached  a  second  edition.     The   most  Kosciusko,  now  a  teacher  of  languages, 

powerful   is    "  Montorio,"    which    ap-  is  described  by  Sophia  Egerton  as  "  a 

peared  in  1S04,  and  was  "  roisnomed  {st'e)  soldier  by  hb  dress,  a  man  of  rank  from 

by  the  bookseller,"  as  he  tells  the  reader  his  manners,  an  Apollo  from  bis  person, 

in  the  preface  to  one  of  his  later  novels,  and  a  hero  from  his  prowess-"     The  in- 

"  The  Fatal  Revenge."  fluence  of    the  extravagant   Romantic 

To  the  keen,  observant  eye  of  Miss  school  was  stilt  strong.  Shelley,  after 
Austen  Mrs.  Radcli0e's  melodramatic  his  expulsion  from  Oxford,  took  lodg- 
marvels  appeared  ridiculous.  Catherine  ings  in  Poland  Street,  where  he  consoled 
Morland,  the  heroine  of  "  Northanger  himself  by  thinking  of  Thaddeus  of 
Abbey,"  is  not  an  early  riser,  artist,  Warsaw.  A  greater  and  more  enduring 
skilled  musician,  and  sonnetteer.  Con-  distinction  belongs  to  Miss  Porter,  if 
aequenily  she  found  in  the  mysterious  Scott  was  serious  when  he  told  her  that 
chest  only  the  lists  of  linen  sent  to  the  her  writings  first  suggested  to  him  his 
wash,  and  a  farrier's  bill,  beginning  "  To  own  historical  novels.  He  paid  a  some- 
poultice  chestnut  mare,"  which  had  be-  what  similar  compliment  to  Miss  Edge- 
longed  to  the  previous  occupant  of  the  worth,  and  admirers  of  Lady  Morgan 
room.  The  weak  features  of  the  ro-  have  claimed  for  the  "  Wild  Irish  Girl" 
mantic  novels  are  their  neglect  of  char-  the  parentage  of  Di  Vernon, 
acler  and  the  improbability  of  their  in-  Scott's  predecessors  either  neglected 
cidents.  Yet  with  all  their  extravagances  the  appropriate  accessories  of  the  period 
they  addedtothe  lesourcesof  their  Art.  they  professed  to  describe,  or  crippled 
They  gave  to  the  tone  of  novelists  the  their  creative  energies  by  slavish  adher- 
eloquence  and  impressiveness  of  poetic  ence  to  authenticated  details.  The  ma- 
language  ;  they  developed  the  advantages  terial  of  the  historical  novelist  is  pre- 
of  natural  description  ;  they  raised  fie-  sented  to  him  in  a  disjointed  form  ; 
tion  out  of  the  dull  circle  of  realistic  talent  may  piece  together  a  mosaic, 
pictures  of  everyday  life  ;  they  showed  genius  alone  can  fuse  the  elements  into 
that  poetic  feeling  was  essential  to  sue-  a  harmonious  whole.  Mere  study  of 
cess  in  the  highest  forms  of  the  modem  detail  often  leads,  like  Mrs.  RadcliflTe's 
novel-  passages — nowhere.     The  spirit  of  the 

Romantic  fiction  contained  the  germs  combat  evaporates  in  the  description  of 

of  historical  novels,  and  of  novels  of  the  trappings,  till  we  exclaim  with  Trim, 

passion   and  incident  which  select  as  "  Good  God  !  one  home*(hrust  with  a 
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baronet  was  irorth  it  all."  If  the  novel  of  real  life.  The  new  field  of  fiction 
is  crowded  with  antiquities,  it  becomes  was  almost  exclusively  occupied  by 
a  didactic  game ;  if  it  gives  a  bold  writers  who  sympathized  with  the  doc- 
sketch  of  facts,  it  is  condemDcd  as  his-  tiines  of  the  French  Revolutionists,  and 
tory  assuming  the  license  of  fiction-  were  inspired  by  the  prevailing  spirit  of 
Historical  Romance  is  a  field  in  which  restlessness  and  discontent.  Novelists 
none  have  wholly  succeeded.  The  his-  like  Holcroft,  Bage,  Godwin,  and  Mrs. 
torical  novelist  attempts  a  Herculean  Inchbald,  labored  by  mental  problems, 
task.  He  has  to  reproduce  to  himself  a  moral  paradoxes,  or  harrowing  instances 
past  age  SO  vividly,  that  it  becomes  the  of  the  cniel  operation  of  social  laws  to 
atmosphere  of  bis  mental  life,  and  at  the  prove  that  whatever  is,  is  wrong,  that 
same  time  to  throw  this  unreal  self  into  sympathy  is  never  at  fault,  and  hard 
the  characters  he  creates,  that  ihey  may  cases  cannot  be  right.  It  is  impossible 
live  and  move  as  real  beings,  Scott  that  novels  written  with  such  a  purpose, 
succeeded  better  than  any  other  writer  however  interesting  as  records  of  a  pass- 
in  the  task.  Shakspeare  neglects  one  iog  phase  of  thought,  can  ever  become 
side  of  it  altogether.  He  made  no  at-  classics  of  literature.  "  Heimsprong," 
tempt  to  reproduce  the  manners,  ens-  the  heroof  Bage'sbest  novel,  is  a  young 
toms,  or  beliefs  of  past  ages.  A  Greek  man,  educated  without  the  influence  of 
father  determines  to  send  his  daughter  the  nurse  or  the  priest,  who  enters  upon 
to  a  nunnery  ;  Demetrius  and  Lysander  life  with  reason  for  his  guide.  He  in- 
go  out  to  fight  a  duel  :  the  fairies  of  the  flicts  his  principles  of  social  equality  on 
Middle  Ages  held  their  revels  in  classic  Lord  Grondale,  and  on  Doctor  Blick 
Greece.  Whether  the  novelist  chooses  his  views  of  religious  liberty.  By  a 
some  well-deftaed  epoch,  or  some  con-  marrellous  display  of  presence  of  mind 
spicuous  personage,  his  treatment  is  and  courage  he  saves  the  life  of  Lord 
necessarily  conventional  ;  he  must  fol-  Grondalc's  daughter,  and  eventually 
low  the  received  view.  In  other  words,  proves  to  be  the  rightful  heir  to  the 
he  roust  deepen  the  colors  with  which  Grondale  estates  and  a  baronetcy, 
popular  imagination  has  exaggerated  the  Incomparably  the  greatest  of  the  new 
features  of  the  period  or  the  hero,  school  of  writers  were  Godwin  and  Mrs. 
Looking  to  the  superhuman  difficulty  of  Inchbald.  "  Caleb  Williams"  is  a  tale  of 
the  twofold  task,  the  relative  success  sombre,  dreary  power,  which  stamped 
which  has  been  attained,  the  repeated  its  harsh,  severe  features  indelibly  on  the 
failures,  and  the  necessary  unreality  of  mind  of  society.  "  Hie  jacet"  was  the 
the  presentation,  it  may  be  doubted  title  that  critics  suggested  for  a  work 
whether,  from  an  artistic  point  of  view,  which  they  foretold  would  be  the  sepul- 
the  historical  novelis  a  legitimate  branch  chre  of  Godwin's  literary  reputation, 
of  fiction.  Does  "Woodstock"  rank  Yet  "  Caleb  Williams"  probably  contrib- 
with  "The  Antiquary,"  "Esmond"  uted  more  than  all  his  other  works  to 
with  "  The  Newcomes,"  or  "  The  Last  save  his  name  from  oblivion.  The  in- 
Days  of  Pompeii "  with  "  My  Novel  "?  terest  is  excited  by  a  striking  contrast 
From  the  Romantic  school  was  de-  between  the  workings  of  the  minds  of 
veloped  the  novel  of  incident  or  pas-  Caleb  Williams  and  Falkland.  Godwin 
sion,  in  which  truth  was  shown  to  be  wrote  the  novel  when  the  fire  of  "  Polit- 
stranger  than  fiction.  Partridge  saw  no  ical  Justice"  burned  fiercely  within  him. 
merit  in  a  man  who  behaved  on  the  stage  Its  principal  element  of  success  is  the 
like  any  one  else ;  he  greatly  preferred  morbid  skill  with  which  the  elements 
the  "  robustious  perriwig-pated  fellow,"  of  the  human  mind  are  analyzed.  It  is 
who  threw  his  arms  about  like  a  wind-  a  novel  of  crime  :  but  it  does  not  belong 
mill.  In  the"  Storm  and  Stress"  period  to  the  same  class  as  those  works  of  fic- 
which  closed  the  eighteenth  century  a  tion  which  merely  reproduce  a  page  from 
considerable  section  of  society  agreed  the  "  Newgate  Calendar."  Like  "  Eu- 
with  Partridge.  Of  this  feeling  Mrs.  gene  Aram,"  it  states  a  moral  problem, 
Radclitfe  had  taken  advantage  in  one  and  is  a  close  study  of  the  human  mind. 
/Jirection.  For  the  wild  extravagances  There  is  no  attempt  to  attract  by  the 
of  the  "  Minerva  Press"  were  now  sub-  factitious  interest  of  ghastly  details.  Its 
stituted  the  no  less  strange  possibilities  faults  and  its  merits  are  characteristic  of 
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the  author  of  "  Political  Justice."  Asin  an  to  attempt  to  gain  attentioo."  Her 
"  Caleb  Williams, "  so  in  his  political  and  praise  of  "  The  Giaour"  delighted  Lord 
social  theories,  Godwin  arrived  at  a  con-  Byron  more  than  any  other  criticism  ; 
elusion  first,  and  subsequently  reasoned  Miss  Edgeworth  wished  to  see  her  first 
back  step  by  step  with  remorseless  logic  among  living  celebrities  ;  her  charm 
to  the  necessary  premises.  The  strength  fascinated  Sheridan  and  overcame  the 
of  both  lies  in  the  firmness  with  which  prejudice  of  Lamb  ;  Leigh  Hunt  was  at 
he  grasps  his  point,  the  logical  perti-  her  feet ;  Peter  Pindar  wrote  verses  in 
nacity  and  unco m promising  precision  praise  of  "  Eliza."  From  the  age  of 
with  which  he  works  out  his  central  eighteen  she  was  wooed  on  and  off  the 
idea.  The  weakness  of  both  consists  in  stage,  but  no  breath  of  scandal  ever 
his  want  of  experience  and  disregard  of  tarnished  her  name.  Had  John  Kem- 
the  actual  conditions  of  life.  His  char-  bte  proposed  himself,  she  probably 
acters  are  impersonations  of  the  acute  would  have  married  him.  He  is  the 
mental  guesses  of  a  closet  philosopher  :  hero  of  her  first  novel.  Mrs.  Butler 
their  conversations  are  stiff,  unnatural,  records  that  her  uncle  John  once  asked 
pompous,  "  Caleb  Williams"  is  written  the  actress,  when  matrimony  was  the 
with  a  twofold  purpose.  Godwin's  first  subject  of  green-room  conversation, 
object  is  to  prove  that  crime  ought  not  "  Well,  Mrs.  Inchbald,  would  you  have 
to  be  punished  by  taw  ;  like  "  Les  Mis-  had  me?"  "Dear  heart,"  said  the 
Arables,"  the  novel  preaches  the  natural  stammering  beauty,  turning  her  sweet 
capacity  of  man  for  self -reformation,  sunny  face  up  to  him,  "  I'd  have  j-j-j- 
His  second  aim  is  to  show  that  the  law,  jumped  at  jfou."  With  some  irregular 
as  administered  in  England,  favors  real  lapses  into  scepticism,  she  lived  and  died 
criminals,  if  men  of  rank  and  influ*  a  zealous  Roman  Catholic, 
ence,  to  escape  justice.  Godwin  took  no  Mrs.  Inchbald  wrote  two  novels — "A 
pains  to  familiarise  himself  with  the  Simple  Story"  (1791)  and  "  Natureand 
system  he  attacked,  and  throughout  be-  Art"  (1796).  "  A  Simple  Story"  wears 
trays  his  ignorance  of  legal  rules  and  pro-  the  most  modern  air  of  any  previously 
cedure.  "  Mandeville,"  "St,  Leon,"  written  novel.  She  curtails  the  conven- 
"  Cloudsley,"  though  in  style  they  are  tional  length,  and  her  style  is  easy  and 
perhaps  superior  to  "  Caleb  Williams,"  unaSected.  There  runs  through  the 
are  weaker  in  substance.  In  the  char-  book  the  charm  of  a  true  woman.  Her 
acter  of  Henrietta  in  "Mandeville,"  dramatic  experience  stood  her  in  good 
Godwin  drew  the  portrait  of  his  cele-  stead  ;  she  writes  briskly  and  briefly ; 
brated  wife.  Shelley  considered  her  her  conversations  are  lively  and  natural, 
speech  to  Mandeville  the  finest  that  was  Dorriforth,  the  priest,  educated  like 
ever  penned,  with  the  possible  exception  Kemble  at  Douay,  who  is  released  from 
of  that  of  Agathon  in  the  "  Symposium"  his  vows  of  celibacy  on  succeeding  to  a 
of  Plato.  peerage  and  marries  Miss  Milner,  im- 
In  spite  of  his  cold,  passionless  tem-  pressed  himself  upon  Macaulay's  mind 
perament,  Godwin  was  the  friend  of  as  the  real  type  of  the  Koman  Catholic 
"  Perdita"  Robinson,  Harriet  Lee,  Mrs.  peer.  The  weak  feature  of  the  story  is 
Opie — then  Miss  Alderson — and  Mrs.  the  disappearance  of  the  heroine  of  the 
Inchbald.  Mrs.  Inchbald  was  one  of  first  portion  of  the  novel,  and  the  period 
the  most  attractive  women  of  the  day.  of  seventeen  years  which  elapses  be- 
The  daughter  of  a  Suffolk  farmer,  she  tween  the  two  parts  of  the  same  story, 
married  an  actor,  and  remained  on  the  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  creditable  to 
stage  till  her  husband's  death  in  1779.  Mrs.  Inch  bald's  taste  that  she  only  de- 
A  slight  impediment  in  her  speech  dis-  votes  a  sentence  to  the  circumstances 
qualified  her  from  high  success  as  an  that  had  soured  Dorriforth  with  life,  and 
actress,  and  turned  her  thoughts  to  lit-  inspired  him  with  hatred  of  his  daugh- 
erature-  A  coquette,  winning  in  man-  ter.  "Nature  and  Art"  (1796)  was 
ner,  sprightly  in  conversation,  quick  in  written  when  Mrs.  Inchbald  was  most 
repartee,  an  admirable  teller  of  stories,  under  the  influences  of  the  doctrines  of 
Mrs.  Inchbald  in  society  gathered  all  the  the  French  Revolutionists.  It  is  a  pros 
men  round  her  chair.  "  It  was  v»n,"  pagandist  novel  in  praise  of  natural  in- 
said  Mrs.  Shelley, ' '  for  any  other  worn-  stincts  as  opposed  to  artificial  character 
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It  recounts  tKe  adventures  of  two  boys  sturdy  common-sense  or  men  like  Field- 

wbo  come  up  to  London  to  make  their  ing,  and  the  domestic  virtues  that  are 

fortunes.     Nature  makes  one  a  must-  painted  by  Goldsmith.     As  the  century 

cian  ;  Art  raises  the  other  into  a  Dean,  drev  to  its  close,  the  pent-up  imagina- 

AU   real  virtue  is  on  the  side  of  the  tion,  which  here  and  there  had  trickled 

former.     The  contrasts  grow  sharper  in  off  in  Della-Cniscandileltanteism,  final- 

their  respective  children.     The  Dean's  ly  burst  its  bonds,  and  flowed  into  new 

son  becomes  a  Judge.    In  a  very  power-  channels  of  historical  romance,  or  moral, 

ful  scene  he  condemns  Agnes,  the  worn-  social,  and  political  idealisms-     If  in  its 

an  he  had  rained  and  betrayed,  for  the  general  outlines  the  novel   represented 

murder  of  his  child.     At  the  time,  the  the  age,  with  still  closer  fidelity  did  it 

novel  succeeded  by  appealing  dramati-  reBect  its  minute  details.     Life  is  prc- 

cally  to  the  spirit  which  permeated  a  sented  in  every  aspect ;  vivid  side-lights 

large  section  of  society.     But  as  a  whole  fall  upon  manners  and  morals  :  from  the 

it  is  inferior  to  "  A  Simple  Story."  thieves'  quarter  to  Almacks  no  class  is 

The  novels  both  of  Godwin  and  Mrs.  omitted.     Never  before  was  society  so 

Inchbald  are  pitdhed  in  a  higher   key  dramatically  presented  ;  of  no  previous 

than  those  of  their  predecessors.     They  age  do  we  possess  a  knowledge  at  once 

appeal  less  to  sentiment  than  to  passion  ;  so  detailed  and  so  general ;  in  none  ex- 

they  deal  with   wild   scenes  of  strong  ists  so  rich  a  gallery  of  contemporary 

emotion  ;  paint  dark  pictures  of  sin  and  portraits. 

remorse,  portray  life  not  on  its  every-  As  the  century  advanced  to  its  close, 
day  side,  but  in  its  romantic  aspect,  novels  increased  in  power  and  in  com- 
They  led  the  way  for  Lord  Lytton  and  pass.  To  bare  realism  of  facts  were 
Charlotte  Bronte.  The  obligations  added  the  minute,  concrete,  or  analyti* 
which  the  former  owed  both  to  Godwin  cal  presentation  of  character  ;  graces  of 
and  Mrs.  Inchbald  were  considerable,  style,  careful  construction  of  plots, 
"  A  Strange  Story"  resembles  in  some  humor — whether  of  the  broad,  farcical, 
of  its  outlines  "  St.  Leon  ;"  Godwin  at  or  subtle  kind — pathos  both  rude  and 
one  time  meditated  writing  a  novel  on  tender,  imagination,  natural  description, 
"  Eugene  Aram,"  and  possibly  suggested  the  fiery  poetry  and  the  glow  of  passion, 
the  subject  to  Lytton,  who  was  an  inti-  Men  brought  to  bear  their  masculine 
mate  friend  of  the  then  aged  novelist,  vigor,  women  their  penetrating  observa- 
If  this  be  so,  it  is  more  than  a  coinci-  tion,  upon  the  elaboration  of  the  novel, 
dence  that  the  name  of  the  murdered  man  Yet  the  instrument  was  not  perfected, 
in  "  Caleb  Williams"  is  given  to  Sir  Even  the  novel  of  social  and  real  life, 
James  Tyrrel,  whose  murder  on  New-  on  which  the  beat  intellects  were  con- 
market  Heath  is  described  with  such  centrated,  was  incomplete.  The  real 
graphic  force  in  "  Pelham."  The  trial  life  of  Fielding  was  real  enough,  but  it 
and  condemnation  of  Agnes  in  "  Nature  was  not  the  everyday  world  of  Miss 
and  Art"  so  strikingly  resembles  the  im-  Austen;  Sterne's  group  of  oddities 
pressive  scene  in  "Paul  Clifford,"  had  still  to  be  shaded  off,  as  in  nature, 
where  Brandon  condemns  his  son,  that  by  more  commonplace  characters ;  the 
it  is  difficult  to  avoid  the  conclusion  mimicry  of  Miss  Bumey  overlooked 
that  Lytton  owed  the  suggestion  to  Mrs.  the  minute  details  of  society  by  which 
Inchbald.  women     discriminate    their   own    sex. 

The  growth  of  the  English  novel  in  New    strings    remained   to  be  added, 

the  eighteenth  century  epitomizes  the  The  full  power  of  (he  novel  of  passion 

characteristics  of  the  period.    It  follows  and  of  incident  was  undeveloped  ;  the 

the  change  from  the  prose  of  its  com-  historical  novel  was  untried  ;  polemical 

mencement  to  the  poetry  of  its  conclu-  romance  was  yet  to  be  pushed  in  many 

sion.     In  the  realism  of  Defoe  is  repre-  and  opposite  directions, 

sented  the  extreme  of  its  reaction  against  What  an  influence  for  good  and  evil 

the  enthusiasm   of  religion,  literature,  have  novelists  become  !     Keen,  sarcastic 

and  politics,  whether  chivalrous  or  re-  critics  of  life,  genial  partakers  of  its  in- 

publican.       From  the  fatal  effects  of  lerests,  observant  students  of  its  hopes 

that  sentimental  disease  which  infected  and  failures,  they  have  imagined  sloiies 

Richardson,  England  was  saved  by  the  that  strike  a  chord  which  vibrates  for  a 
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lifetime,  painted  pictures  of  life-strug'  man  nature.  Aa  the  keen  scimitar  a^id 
gles  and  their  issues  wliich  indelibly  nervous  arm  of  Saladin  accomplished  a 
brand  themselves  on  the  memorjr,  or,  feat  which  the  giant  strength  and  pon- 
with  an  insight  that  is  born  of  intuition  derous  blade  of  Richard  could  not  per- 
or  experience,  laid  bare  the  inmost  se-  form,  so  novelists  have  enforced  moral 
crets  of  the  human  heart.  They  have  lessons  more  powerful  than  a  wilderness 
formed  conceptions  so  lofty  as  to  be  of  horaolists,  and  taUght  effectively  by 
everlasting  possessions,  and  created  parables  where  other  teaching  has  pro- 
characters  that  are  compliments  to  hu-  duced  onlyalumbei.—Quarter/yJiaiiav. 
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BY    FRANCIS  H.    BAKER. 

The  disciple  of  Darwin  labors  under  the  Gieebs  it  was  taken  up  by  the  Ro- 

one  disadvantage.     The  periods  neces-  mans,    to    be    by  them    disseminated 

sary  for  maturing  the  changes  which  he  through  the  north  and  west  of  Europe 

investigates  being  so  immeasurably  su-  in   the   process  of  colonization.     The 

perior  to  those  relating  to  ordinary  mun-  similarity,  in  regard  to  the  constructive 

dane  affairs,   be  cannot  verify  the  se-  parts,  of  the  ancient  Greek  buildings  to 

guence  of  the  events  by  the  independent  some  of  those  found  in  Egypt  of  older 

testimony  of  contemporary  history.     It  date,  aSords  strong  confirmation  of  the 

would  he  interesting  lo  apply  the  the-  tradition  that  the  Greeks  borrowed  the 

ories  of  development  and  natural  selec-  ait  from  the  Egyptians.     The  Greeks, 

tion  to  some  department  of  knowledge  however,   in  adopting  it  added  a  new 

in  which  we  could  have  that  aid.  feature,  the  pediment,  and  the  reason 

Human  society  is  so  largely  subject  to  for  this  addition  is  easy  to  find.     Egvpt 

the  influence  of  emotions  which  appear  is  practically  rainless.     All  the  piotec- 

to  have  little  or  nothing  in  common  with  tion  from   the  climate    required  in  a 

the  orderly  operation  of  natural  laws,  palace  or  temple  in  such  a  country  is 

and  its  course  is  so  chequered  with  ac-  shelter  from  the  sun  by  day  and  from 

tion  and  reaction,  that  it  is  often  diffi-  the  cold  by  night,  and  for  this  a  flat 

cult  to  follow  any  particular  line  of  prog-  roof,  supported  by  walls,  or  pillars  with 

ress  for  a  length  of  time.     Examples  of  architraves,   is    quite    sufl[icient ;     but 

regular  development  are,  however,  not  when,  as  in  all  European  countries,  rain 

wanting,  and  one  of  the  most  striking  is  has  to  be  taken  into  account,  a  slanting 

to  be  found  in  the  history  of  architect-  roof  becomes  a  necessity.    The  Greeks, 

ure.     To   a  person  ignorant   of   such  with  their  eye  for  symmetry,  provided 

history  there  would  appear   to  be  no  for  this  by  forming  the  roof  with  a  cen- 

connection  between  a  Gothic  cathedral  tral   ridge,  at  an    obtuse  angle,   from 

and  a  Greek  temple,  beyond  the  fads  which  it  sloped  down  equally  on  either 

that  both  were  buildings  of  stone,  and  side.    The  triangular  space  thus  formed 

both  had  been  dedicated  to   religious  at  the  end  of  the  building  above  the  ar- 

worship  ;  yet  that  one  has  been  evolved  chitrave  was  occupied  by  the  pediment, 

out  of  the  other  is  a  matter  of  simple  and  this  part  of  the  faQade,  which  owed 

demonstration.     We  can  supply  all  the  its  birth  to  the  exigencies  of  climate, 

links  of  the  chain  by  referring  to  edi-  was  thenceforth  regarded  as  so  essential 

flees  still  standing,  the  times  and  cir-  to  the  artistic  completeness  of  the  work 

cumstances  of  the  erection  of  many  of  that  it  was  said  that  if  a  temple  were  to 

which  have  been  detailed  by  the  general  be  erected  in  thecelestial  regions,  where 

historian.  rain  would  not  be  possible,  the  pedi- 

To  find  the  source  from  which  the  ment  could  not  be  omitted. 

European  nations  have  derived  the  art  Both  the  Egyptians  and  the  Greeks 

of  building  in  stone,  we  must  look  to  were   satisfied  with  bridging  over  the 

the  land  of  the  Pharaohs.     From  Egypt  openings  of  doors  and  windows,  and 

the  craft  passed  to  Greece,  and  from  the  spaces  between  columns,  by  means 
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of  the  architrave,  a  mode  of  coDstruc-  Cao  we  discover  what  it  was  that  in- 
tioa  which  involved  the  necessity  of  spiied  the  mediaeval  builders  in  the 
using  long  blocks  of  stone.  But  the  production  of  forms  of  so  much  beauty, 
Romans,  whose  enterprise  took  a  wider  often  at  times  when  all  other  arts  were 
range,  were  not  content  to  labor  under  dead,  and  gross  ignorance  abounded? 
such  restrictions.  In  their  engineering  One  consideration  may  help  us.  The 
works  they  were  familiar  with  the  prin-  periods  of  the  Gothic  styles  (including 
ciple  whereby  blocks  of  comparatively  those  which  led  up  to  the  styles  to 
small  size,  arranged  in  a  semicircular  which  the  term  is  sometimes  restricted) 
foim,  can  be  made  to  hold  together  are  precisely  those  which  are  called  the 
without  support  from  beneath,  except  at  liark  ages  /  and  in  the  successive 
the  two  ends  of  the  series,  by  being  ar-  changes  through  which  the  art  passed  in 
ranged  in  the  form  of  a  semicircle  ;  and  those  ages  can  we  not  perceive  a.yearn- 
Bpplying  this  principle  to  architecture,  ing for  lighi^Xx^X.  in  a  threefold  sense 
tbey  not  only  gave  to  art  a  freedom  it  — religious,  artistic  and  physical  ? 
never  before  enjoyed,  but  conferred  on  First,  moral  or  religious  light.  An 
it  a  new  element  of  beauty.  The  arch,  upward  tendency  now  begins  to  mani- 
unknowD  to  the  Greeks — or,  if  known,  fest  itself.  There  is  an  evident  dispo- 
not  made  use  of  in  their  temples — and  .  sition  to  make  the  buildings  appear  as 
employed  by  the  Romans  in  the  first  if  springing  up  from  the  earth,  instead 
instance  from  utilitarian  motives,  has  of  resting  upon  it.  In  the  temples  of 
ever  since  been  an  important,  often  the  antiquity,  all  the  principal  lines  are 
roost  important,  feature  in  architectural  horizontal,  in  agreement  with  the  sur- 
works.  face  of  the  earth  ;  in  the  mediaeval 
The  Roman  architectwas  thus  in  pos-  buildings  the  tendency  of  the  prevailing 
session  of  all  the  constructive  elements  lines  is  to  assume  a  vertical  position, 
• — pillar,  architrave,  pediment,  and  arch  pointing  heavenward, 
—which  distinguish  an  architectural  edi-  z.  Artistic  lighlntss.  The  Greeks  and 
fice  from  a  building  merely  made  up  Romans  appear  to  have  paid  little  re- 
of  walls  and  a  roof.  Without  speculat-  gard  to  economy  of  material  in  the  con- 
ing as  to  the  origin  of  pillar  and  archi-  struction  of  their  public  edifices.  Many 
trave,  with  their  subsidiary  elements  of  of  their  works  seem  to  rely  for  their 
plinth,  capital,  cornice,  etc.,  it  is  clear  effect  chiefly  upon  their  massive  gran- 
that  the  last  two — the  pediment  and  the  deur.  But  the  Gothic  architects  seem 
arch — resulted  from  the  pressure  of  new  to  have  been  distressed  with  the  weight 
and  external  circumstances.  Into  the  of  the  material  in  which  they  worked, 
history  of  the  orders  we  need  not  enter.  They  found  means,  from  time  to  time, 
Their  function  is  that  of  ornament,  and  to  diminish  its  weighliness,  in  appear- 
the  choice  of  their  forms  was  probably  ance  at  least,  by  diapering,  moulding, 
governed    by    considerations    of    taste  and  tracery. 

rather  than  the  requirements  of  situa-         3.  Physical  light.     XJnder  the  semi- 

tion.     The  Classic   architecture   in  the  tropical  skies  of  Southern  Europe,  little 

best  examples  presents  all  the  charac-  regard  had  to  be  paid   to  this  blessing, 

terislics  of  a  finished  and  matured  ait ;  beyond   providing   against    its   excess, 

and  if  the  old  civilization  had  been  main-  On  the  removal  of  the  centres  of  civil- 

tained,  in  the  old  places,  though  an  ad-  ization  northwards  the  openings  for  the 

ditional  order  or  two  might    perhaps  admission  of  the  light  of   day  became 

have  been  invented  for  the  sake  of  va-  objects  of  solicitude,  and  thenceforth 

riety,  there  is  no  indication  that  there  the  windows  are  the  principal  parts  of 

would  have  been  any  important  change  the  wall  in  -which  they  are  pierced. 
in  the  style  of  building.     The  disinte-        A  naturalist  of  the  new  school  might 

gration  of  the  Roman  Empire,  however,  describe  to  us  the  changes  which  would 

and    the    triumph    of    the  barbarians,  be  induced  in  a  plant  or  other  organism 

brought  into  play  an  entirely  new  set  of  translated  from  the  sunny  climate  of  its 

forces,  and  prepared  the  way  for  that  birth  to  the  cold  and  muiky  atmosphere 

wonderful  series  of  beautiful  and  ever-  of  the  north,  and  surviving,  by  virtue 

varying  creations  which   we  know  by  of  its  "  fitness"  for  a  place  in  its  new 

the  name  of  Gothic  architecture.  home.     Let    us   follow,    as  rapidly  as 
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possible,  the  behavior  of  the  art  of  mullion.  An  excellent  example  of  a 
building  in  like  circumstances.  In  doing  window  in  which  both  these  peculiarities 
so  we  may  conveniently  take  the  exam-  are  combined  is  to  be  seen  at  Barton- 
plea  to  be  found  in  oui  own  island  ;  for  upoo-Humber.  The  date  is  about  a.d. 
although  the  Gothic   architecture  pre-  Soo. 

vailed  throughout  the  greater  part  of  Toward  the  end  of  the  tenth  century 

Europe  during  the  middle  ages,  it  ran  a  first  step  was  made  in  the  direction  we- 

its  course  with  greater  regularity,  and  have  indicated,  by  raising  the  central 

for  a  much  longer  period,  in  England  portion  of  the  building  above  the  roof, 

than  on  the  Continent.     Owing  chiefly  in   the  foim   of  a  low,   square  tower, 

to  its  geographical  position,  this  conn-  This  served  as  a  lantern  for  the  admis- 

try  was  the  first  to  lose  the  connection  sion  of  light.     In  the  eleventh  centuiy, 

with  imperial  Rome,  and  the  last  to  feel  when  the  Norman  period  commenced, 

the  full  force  of  the  Renaissance.  the   upward   tendency  was  much  more 

The  first  effect  of  the  new  state  of  marked.  The  buildings  generally  were 
things  was  in  a  direction  completely  op-  more  lofty,  and  the  tower  especially  was 
posed  to  the  aspirations  to  which  we  heightened.  The  splaying  of  windows 
have  referred.  The  general  sense  of  — a  device  evidently  brought  about  by 
insecurity  which  followed  the  with-  '  the  desire  to  obtain  the  maximum  of 
drawal  of  the  Roman  legions  made  the  light  through  the  narrow  openings  in 
strength  of  their  walls  the  first  care  of  thick  walls — now  became  general. 
the  early  builders,  and  windows  and  The  early  Norman  buildings  retain  in 
doors  were  necessarily  reduced  to  the  general  the  Romanesque  character  of 
narrowest  dimensions.  Hence  the  heavy  massiveness,  but  efforts  to  relieve  this 
character  of  the  styles  denominated  arc  apparent  in  the  rich  carving  of  door- 
Romanesque,  represented  in  this  coun-  ways,  the  occasional  wrcathinft  or  other 
try  by  !J3xon  and  Early  Norman  works,  decoration  of  heavy  supporting  pillars, 
The  relative  measurements  established  and  the  use  of  light  arcades  for  mere 
by  classic  taste  were  everywhere  ignored  ornament  The  circular  section  of  the 
by  the  Christianized  barbarians  ;  and  if  pillar  is  no  longer  strictly  adhered  to, 
even  our  rude  Saxon  forefathers  could  but  hexagonal  and  octagonal  pillars  are 
have  appreciated  them,  they  must  have  freely  used,  and  sometimes  four  shafts 
been  abandoned  through  necessity,  arc  combined  into  one  pillar,  the  com- 
There  are  no  complete  buildings  in  this  mencement  of  the  clustered  form  so  con- 
country  which  can  he  pronounced  with  spicuous  in  later  styles.  But  the  most 
certainty  to  be  genuine  Saxon  works,  important  invention  of  this  period  was 
For  a  description  of  the  buildings  of  the  buttress,  which  rendered  it  possible 
that  period  we  are  dependent  on  the  ac-  to  raise  the  height  of  a  wall  considerably 
counts  of  early  writers,  aided  by  frag-  without  the  necessity  of  adding  uni- 
ments  which  have  been  incorporated  formly  to  its  thickness, 
with  works  of  later  construction.  The  In  the  twelfth  century  architecture 
Saxon  churches  are  described  as  low,  began  to  develop  in  well-defined  forms 
small,  and  mean,  with  very  thick  walls,  the  peculiar  character  which  we  distin- 
and  floors  sunk  below  the  level  of  the  guish  by  the  term  Ciothic.  With  the 
ground.  view,    doubtless,    of    providing    more 

For  four  hundred  years  our  ancestors  effectually  against  the  inclemency  of 
endured  these  dark,  dismal  stone  erec-  northern  climates,  the  pitch  bf  the  roof 
tions — that  is  to  say,  where  they  enjoyed  had  been  raised,  until,  at  ihe  time  to 
the  luxury  of  a  stone  church,  for  prob-  which  we  refer,  the  ancient  pediment 
ably  at  that  time  most  of  their  religious  had  grown  into  the  medieeval  gable. 
buildings  were,  like  their  houses,  of  Another  important  change  was  the  in- 
wood.  Two  interesting  features,  how-  troduction  of  the  pointed  arch.  Of  the 
ever,  relieve  this  dreary  period.  One  is  writers  who  have  put  forward  their  own 
the  triangular-headed  window,  a  remark-  particular  views  as  to  the  origin  of  the 
able  anticipation  of  the  pointed  arch  ;  pointed  arch,  it  may  be  said  their  name 
and  the  other,  the  insertion  of  a  smalt  is  legion.  The  theory  that  it  was  sug- 
piltar  in  the  centre  of  some  windows,  gested  by  the  interlacing  of  the  branch- 
which  is  evidently  the  forerunner  of  the  ing  of  trees  is  a  pretty  one,  but,  we  fear, 
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must  be  relegated  to  the  domain  of  ceiy  in  the  windows,  and  especiallf  by 
poetic  fancy.  It  would  have  had  more  the  use  of  buttresses.  The  buttresseSi 
force  if  it  could  have  been  applied  to  first  used  to  give  additional  strength  to 
Classic  architecture,  and  not  to  Gothic,  an  already  substantial  wall,  were  com- 
as the  worship  in  groves  is  intimately  pletely  altered  in  form.  Instead  of 
connected  with  paganism,  whereas  the  being,  as  in  the  Norman  period,  broad 
Christian  religion  is  associated  in  its  and  flat,  projecting  but  slightly  from  the 
early  days  with  caves  and  catacombs,  surface  of  the  wall,  they  were  now 
The  hypothesis  that  it  is  an  importa-  placed  with  their  breadth  at  right  angles 
tion  from  the  East,  one  of  the  results  of  to  the  wall.  They  were  also  lightened 
the  Crusades,  has  much  to  be  said  in  its  by  being  divided  into  stages,  and  di- 
favor.  Pointed  arches  had  long  been  vided  in  their  lower  parts  by  arches, 
used  in  Oriental  buildings,  and  they  are  By  this  arrangement  die  weight  of  the 
even  found  in  Assyrian  remains.  The  roof  and  upper  portions  of  the  building 
intersection  of  arches  carried  to  alter-  was  transferred  to  points  outside  the 
nate  pillars  in  ornamental  arcades — a  walls,  and  thus  enabled  immense  prog- 
fonn  frequently  met  with  in  Norman  ress  to  be  made  in  the  light-seeking 
buildings — produces  a  perfect  pointed  principle  by  leaving  a  much  larger  por- 
arch.  But  whatever  was  the  immediate  tionofihe  sidesof  the  building  available 
cause  of  the  adoption  of  this  form,  it  is  for  windows. 

an  expression  in  a  high  degree  of  the  The  art  having  now  assumed  a  definite 
principles  which  governed  the  develop-  and  decided  character,  the  succeeding 
meat  of  the  art  in  the  middle  ageti.  It  varieties  of  style  show  a  steady  progres- 
marks  a  distinct  advance  in  the  pursuit  sion  on  the  lines  established.  The  simple 
of  light,  in  all  the  three  senses  mention-  pointed  arch  was  formed  by  describing 
ed  above.  Not  only  is  the  central  por-  it  from  two  centres  instead  of  one  ;  by 
tion  higher  than  that  of  a  semicircular  tiaing  more  centres,  trefoils  and  quatre- 
arch,  but  the  constiuction  is  such  as  to  foils  were  obtained,  and  the  intersec- 
suggest  that  the  support  of  the  pittai  is  tion  of  the  circles  produced  the  cusp, 
carriedupwards  through  the  imposts  into  another  form  of  point.  Points  now 
the  arch  itself,  instead  of  the  force  being  appear  everywhere  ;  buttresses  are  pro- 
directed  downwards,  as  in  the  Roman  longed  into  pinnacles,  and  towers  are 
aich.  surmounted  by  spires.  Ribs  under  arches 
The  pointed  arch  made  its  appearance  and  vaults  are  multiplied,  to  distract  the 
in  the  several  countries  of  Europe  al-  eye  from  the  weight  of  the  material 
most  simultaneously,  but  it  took  nearly  which  they  appear  to  support  Hori- 
a  hundred  years  to  entirely  supplant  the  zontal  lines  and  divisions  gradually  dis- 
tound  arch.  During  that  time  pointed  appear,  or  are  broken  up,  until  in  some 
and  round  arches  were  used  indifferently  cases  there  is  no  line  to  mark  where  wall 
in  the  same  building,  as  occasion  might  ends  and  roof  begins.  Even  the  beauli- 
lequire  or  tasle  dictate  ;  but  in  the  thir-  ful  geometrical  forms  of  the  fourteenth 
teenth  century  the  pointed  form  was  century  had  to  give  way  to  the  perpen- 
fiaally  established.  Another  change  is  dicular,  which  in  the  fifteenth  century 
now  apparent,  showing  the  application  reigned  supreme. 

of  a  principle  which,  perhaps  more  than  As  an  example  of  medieval  architect- 

any  other,   distinguishes  the  best  ex-  ure  at  the  highest  point  of  development 

amplea  of  Gothic  architecture — a  desire  it  was  permitted  to  reach,  we  may  take 

to  rely  for  the  beauty  of  the  work  on  the  chapel   of    King's    College,    Cam- 

the  form  and  arrangement  of  the  con-  bridge,  one  of  the  finest  specimens  of 

stituent  parts,  and  to  make  it  as  inde-  advanced  Gothic  art  in   Christendom, 

pendent  as   possible  of  added  decora-  On  entering  the  chapel  the  prevalence 

tion.     This  is  evidenced  by  the  deeply  of  the  upward  principle  is  at  once  ap- 

cnt   mouldings,   in     continuous    lines,  parent.     On    either    side   innumerable 

strongly  marking  out  the  construction,  vertical  lines  lead  the  eye  upwards  from 

which  are  so  noticeable  in  what  are  call-  the  richly  decorated  ground  panels  to 

ed  "  Early  English"  buildings.     More  the  gorgeous  walls,  which  are  of  crystal, 

lightness  is  also  obtained  by  means  of  for  the  stonework  is  seen  only  as  the 

clustered  pillars,  moulded  arches,  tra<  framing  of  the  glass,  as  the  dtirision  be- 
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tweei)  the  windows.     The  light  of  day  menl.     From  an  aesthetic  point  of  vieir 

is  not  admitted  plain  and  undivided,  to  this  Qoble  chapel  is  a  consummate  work 

show  up  freaco  or  canvas,  but,  resolved  of  art ;  as  an  example  of  mechanical  in- 

into  its  constituent  colors,  it  is  forced  it-  genuity  it  is  a  triumph  of  engineering 

self  to  paint,  in  rainbow  tints  which  no  skill. 

surface  pigment  could  produce,  the  chief  This  work  was  commenced  in  the 
events  connected  with  the  religion  of  middle  of  the  fourteenth  century,  but 
the  worshippers.  First  we  see  depicted  not  finished  till  the  fifteenth  century  waa 
the  scenes  of  old  Bible  story.  Fast  these  far  advanced.  By  this  time,  however, 
pictures — through  them — the  lines  flow  there  were  unmistakable  signs  that  the 
up,  and  show  us  the  corresponding  in-  reign  of  the  upward-pointing  principle 
cidents  and  revelations  of  the  New  Dis-  was  drawing  to  a  close.  Arches  were 
pensation.  Type  is  succeeded  by  anti-  depressed,  right  angles  abounded,  and 
type,  and  the  dim  teachings  of  the  Law  square-headed  windows  were  used,  not 
are  seen  perfected  in  the  clear  light  of  only  in  situations  where  they  might  be 
the  Gospel.  Still  upward  fly  the  lines,  convenient  or  appropriate,  but  in  such 
Drawn  in  dull,  heavy  stone  as  they  are,  important  positions  as  the  east  end  of  a 
they  cannot  lead  us  up  to  Heaven,  but,  cathedral,  as  at  Bath  Abbey, 
having  helped  to  point  the  way,  they  The  perpendicular  style  was  peculiar 
divide  into  branching  curves,  and  bound  to  England.  On  the  Continent  the  fif- 
our  upward  vision  with  a  canopy  or  roof  teenth  century  gave  birth  to  a  variety  of 
of  spreading  fairy  fans.  This  roof  is  "after  Gothic"  styles,  mostly  remark' 
really  a  vault  of  solid  masonry,  in  some  able  for  extravagance  and  want  of  taste, 
places  more  than  three  feet  thick,  yet  and  which  speedily  disappeared  before 
there  is  not  a  single  pillar  to  indicate  the  classic  form  which  had  already  been 
that  it  needs  support  from  below.  Not  revived  in  Italy.  In  this  country,  how 
an  inch  of  the  material  is  hid,  but  by  ever,  Gothic  architecture  died  hard, 
simply  chiselling  its  surface  the  ponder-  The  English  art  continued  to  maiotain 
ous  mass  is  completely  veiled  by  the  its  individuality  for  fully  a  centsiy, 
cobweb  texture  of  the  tracery.  To  ap-  though  deprived  in  a  great  measure  of 
prcciate  the  solidity  of  the  structure,  we  its  elevating  spirit.  The  Tudor  or 
must  ascend  and  inspect  the  rough  Elizabethan  manner,  though  very  sue- 
upper-suf  face  of  the  stone.  Only  then  cessful  in  baronial  mansions,  and  pecul- 
do  we  become  sensible  of  the  weight  of  iarly  applicable  to  "domestic"  pur- 
the  huge  blocks,  some  of  them  weighing  poses,  has  a  distinctly  "  debasing" 
over  a  ton,  which,  by  the  masterly  sys-  effect  when  applied  to  ecclesiastical  edi- 
tem  of  vaulting,  are  made,  simply  by  fices.  The  growing  influence  of  the 
the  force  of  their  own  gravity,  to  bridge  Renaissance  also,  in  the  attempts  to 
over  the  awful  abyss  beneath.  To  find  graft  classic  ornaments  and  compositiOD 
the  source  from  which  the  enormous  on  mediaeval  forms  of  construction,  pro- 
weight  of  this  roof  derives  its  support  duces  often  a  mongrel  effect.  In  a 
we  must  go  outside  the  building  and  ex-  word,  the  natural  development  of  archi- 
amine  the  buttresses  which  flank  the  tectural  art  was  arrested.  Before  the 
building  on  either  side.  The  strength  end  of  the  seventeenth  century  the  tri- 
of  these  is  not  apparent  at  first  sight,  uraph  of  the  Italian  school  was  coin- 
for  the  tower  parts,  of  course  the  most  plete-  The  mediaeval  art  was  opprobri- 
massive,  are  masked  by  connecting  ously  branded  with  its  present  name  of 
walls,  and  the  intervening  spaces  thus  Gothic,  and  the  sublime  fanes  which  it 
enclosed  are  utilized  as  chantries,  leav-  had  produced  became,  in  the  language 
ing  only  the  upper  and  lighter  portions  of  Sir  Christopher  Wren,  "  mountains 
visible.  On  comparing  this  chapel  with  of  stone,  huge  buildings,  but  unworthy 
some  of  the  richest  Italian  interiors,  the  the  name  of  architecture"  The  fcel- 
peculiar  character  of  beauty  already  re-  ing  was,  in  fact,  that  we  had  been  trai" 
ferred  to  as  distinguishing  Gothic  art  is  elling  along  a  wrong  path,  and  should 
at  once  perceptible  ;  the  decoration,  in-  return  to  the  point  at  which  the  art  was 
stead  of  being  superadded,  is  bound  up  left  by  the  Romans, 
with  the  construction  ;  the  parts  them-  At  the  present  day  the  classic  and  the 
selves  are  made  to  provide  the  oma-  mediaeval  modes  have  each  their  parti- 
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sans.     We  will  not 'here  attempt  to  dis-  things,  the  other  progress  towards  an 

cuss  the  merits  of  the  rival  styles.     We  ideal.     Having  won  our  liberties,   we 

will  only  point  out  that  white  the  classic  can  study  in  peace  the  laws  and  usages 

art  embodies  the  finished  conceptions  of  bygone   ages.     Having    solved    the 

of  the  ancient  schools  of  thought,  the  problem  of  adapting  the  ancient  art  of 

Gothic  is  associated  with  the  chain  of  building  to  the  requirements  of  modem 

events  which  matk  the  struggle  for  na-  times,  we  can  indulge  our  fancy  in  the 

tional    liberties.     The    one    represents  selection  of  our  models. — Genilenran'i 

satisfactioD  with  an   existing  state   of  Magaaine. 


THE  DRAMA  OF  THE  DAY. 

BY   HERMAN    UERIVALE,    AUTHOR  OF   "  FAUCIT   QT  BALLIOL,"  ETC. 

'  There    are    two  classes  of  subject  up  to  Nature ;  it  should  be   Nature's 

about  which  it  is  very  difficult  to  write  mirror  itself.     "  Quicquid  agunt  homi- 

or  speak.     The  one,  that  about  which  nes  :  volum,  timor,  ira,  voluptas  ;" — to 

one  knows  too  little :  the  other,   that  be  mistranslated  for  the  benefit  of  the 

about  which  one  knows  too  much.     As  un-Latined  as  :  "All  that  men  are,  De- 

to  the  first,  of  course,   the  remedy  is  sire.  Fear,  Anger,  Sense  ;" — that  is  the 

easy.      Unless  vou  know  enough  of  a  Drama,  as  it  ought  to  be.     But  in  that 

subject,  let  it  alone  in  that  way  until  you  same  meaty  egg,  all  depends  on  which 

do  ;  a  simple  course  which  would,  if  en-  end  we  chip  first.     Shall  we  begin  with 

forced  by  social  or  other  law,  so  instant-  the  thick  end,  the  Drama  as  it  ought  to 

ly  and  startlingly  reduce  the  number  of  be — or  with  the  thin  end,  the  Drama  as 

us  authors,  orators,   statesmen,  actors,  it  is  ? 

critics,  gentlemen  of  science,   and  the  Now  the  pessimist  or  the  cynic,  no 

rest  of  it,  that  the  "  irreducible  mini-  doubt,  would  give  us  the  comfortable 

mum"  would  find  itself  a  fact  before  encouragementof  assuring  us,  that  what- 

we  knew  where  we  were.     That  would  ever  else  may  happen  to  us,  wc  cannot 

be  very  dreadful,  for  in  thesebardtimes  on  this  subject  run  the  worst  of  all  human 

more  than  ever,  how  should  we  all  live  ?  risks,  the  risk  of  being  bored.     For  he 

those  of  us,  at  least,  who  do  live  ?  And,  would  tell  us  that  a  paper  on  the  Drama 

if  we  didn't,  would  it  matter  much  to  of  the  Day  could  not  belong  enough  for 

anybody  ?  that,  because  there  is  none.     But  I  am 

But  then,  if  you  know  toomuch  f    If  myself  neither  pessimist  nor  cynic,  thank 

you  happen  to  be  like  Bibo,   when  he  Heaven,  and  none  the  worse  for  that, 

thought  fit  from  the  world  to  retreat,  a«  As  far  as  the  Drama  is  concerned,  I 

full  of  champagne  as  an  egg's  full  of  have  never  been  able  to   get  over  my 

meat?    What  if,  as  in  my  case,  one  is  a  youthful  instincts,  of  loving  "  the  play. " 

meat-filled  egg  where  the  Drama  is  con-  In  fact  the  first  play  I  ever  saw  was  the 

cemed  ?    If  I  may  be  forgiven  the  dis-  one  I  liked  the  least,  and  remember  al- 

tinction,  I  do  not  of  necessity  mean  the  most  the  best.     It  was  the  "  Battle  of 

Theatre,  which  is  too  often  very  much  Waterloo,"  at  Astle/s.     In  the  sensa- 

less  tike  the  Drama  than  almost  any  in-  tion-scene  of  the  day,  the  English  army, 

stitution  I  know  :  less  like  it  far   than  drawn  up  in  two  lines  in  red,  occupied 

History  ;  less  like  it  far   than  Truth  ;  the  prompter's  side  of  the  stage.     The 

less  like  it  far  than  the  comedies  and  French  army,  drawn  up  in  two  lines  in 

tragedies  of  life  which  work  their  own  blue,  each  line  consisting  of  exactly  the 

very  scenes  and  acts  out  beneath  our  same  number  of  men  on  both  parties, 

eyes,  through  an  infinite  mist  of  laugh-  occupied  the  O.  P.,  or  opposite  side  to 

ter  or  of  tears  ;   or,  truer  yet,  of  tears  the    Prompter.     Two  vivanditires,   the 

and  laughter  mixed.     No,  the  Drama  is  French  in  blue  and  the  English  in  red, 

not  always  the  Theatre  ;  but  it  is  what  each  with  a  small  drum  round  her  waist, 

the  Theatre  ought  to  be.     It  ought  not  adrumstickin  herrighthandandaflask 

to  be  content  with  holding  the  mirror  of  spirits  in  her  left,  occupied  the  cor- 

L\.l;„,1  ■■,v,7t.K.iyic 
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ners  of  the  stage  nearest  the  footlights,  old  kindly  giant.     "  I  said  '  The  Flay  ;' 

as  corner-women.     Froni  them  the  van-  you    don't    even    understand    what   I 

lines  of  the  two  armies  converged  in-  mean." 

wards  to  the  back-cloth,  each  third  man  Every  well -conditioned  mortal  loves 
on  either  side  having  a  cannon  in  front  "  The  Play."  Never  tell  rac  that  its 
of  him.  The  top-cannons,  naturally,  mission  is  to  educate.  There  is  too 
met  mouth  to  mouth  ;  and  behind  them,  much  of  education.  Heaven  knows  !  It 
with  drawn  swoids  pointed  upwards  to  ia  much  higher — it  is  to  entertain.  It 
an  uncertain  kind  of  Futurity,  stood  on  Is  to  relax  the  overtried  nerves — it  is  to 
either  side  Napoleon  Buonaparte  and  purify  the  world-mijted  spirit — it  is  to 
theDukeof  Wellington.  Aftcradeathty  get  rid  of  that  dreadful  thing  the  Real, 
pause  of  expectation,  consequent  on  the  tor  a  brief  breaih  of  the  Ideal— to  let 
top  cannon-man  on  the  French  side  you  know,  even  when  dealing  most  with 
missing  his  cue,  the  signal  was  given,  the  kind  of  drama  most  called  realistic. 
Every  third  man  struck  a  match —  that  for  a  short  hour  or  two  of  the 
■'  To  each  gun  a  lighted  brand,  strange  mystery  called  life,  the  stories 
In  a  bold  determined  hand  ;"  *<^  which  you  listen  do  not  happen,  the 
sorrows  even  which  touch  you,  are  not 
and  the  battle  of  Waterloo  was  fought  true.  It  is  never  possible  to  honor  the 
out  then  and  there.  The  stage  was  Play  too  highly.  For  since  iirstThespis 
filled  with  smoke  and  cries.  When  it  started  the  business  in  a  go-cart,  never 
cleared,  both  the  armies  were  dead,  or  has  God's  inlinite  and  varied  mercy  pro- 
wounded-  The  cannon  survived,  though  vided  a  more  delightful  outlet  for  the 
exhausted  ;  so  did  Napoleon  and  Well-  cares — the  yearnings — the  tioubles  of 
ington,  for  the  purposes  of  history.  So  mankind.  It  was  a  London  manager,  a 
did  the  two  vivandidres,  as  the  comic  man  of  a  kind  heart  under  a  rough  out- 
characters  of  the  drama,  for  the  private  side,  who  told  me  once  that  his  theatre 
purposes  of  the  plot.  As  for  myself,  an  was  a  charity.  For  his  sixpenny  gallery 
excessively  nervous  boy  (this  was  about  meant  this.  Its  tenants  understood,  he 
1844,  I  think),  with  an  extreme  dislike  thought,  not  over-much  of  what  they 
to  gunpowder,  I  trembled  under  the  saw  and  heard,  and  cared  perhaps  a  lit- 
benches  of  the  dress-circle  when  the  fir-  tie  less.  But  the  same  tenants  came, 
ing  began,  stuck  my  fingers  in  my  ears  nightafternight.  That  sixpence  meant, 
and  honied,  and  was  pulled  out  by  my  for  them,  three  hours  of  light  and 
father,  who  was  in  fits  of  laughter,  when  warmth — of  forgetfulness — and  of  home 
the  battle  was  over,  in  order  to  see  that  — to  men  whose  home,  may  be,  offered 
Wellington  and  Napoleon,  and  Molly  but  little  of  the  attractions  connected, 
the  vivandi^re,  had  got  through  without  to  luckier  people,  with  that  sacred  name, 
visible  injury.  Forsomelittletimeafter  I  say  luck — if  luck  there  be — the  which 
this  ordeal  I  regarded  the  theatre  with  I  doubt.  But  by  many  different  names 
some  terror,  I  think  ;  and  it  must  have  we  men  call  thesame  thing.  Oneeven- 
been  a  little  later  that,  as  Charles  Lamb  ing,  this  manager  told  me,  an  excellent 
writes  in  his  own  delicious  way,  "  it  be-  old  woman  came  up  the  stairs  of  his 
came  to  me,  upon  a  new  stock,  the  most  theatre — not  a  thousand  miles  from  the 
delightful  of  idl  recreations."  Nobody  Strand — and  presented  an  order  of  ad- 
was  ever  fonder  of  "  The  Play,"  as  mission  to  the  upper  boxes,  for  Exeter 
it  is  so  pleasantly  and  familiarly  called.  Hall.  With  a  presence  of  mind  and  a 
than  Thackeray.  "  Ain't  you  fond  of  sense  of  humor  for  which  I  infinitely 
the  play  f  I  well  remember  his  saying  honor  him,  the  acting-manager  at  once 
to  a  club  friend  of  the  quite-correct  accepted  the  order.  "  Certainly,  Ma- 
type,  as  we  were  all  going  out  of  dam,"  he  said.  "Show  the  lady  and 
"Queen  Victoria's  own  theayter  "  to-  her  friend  two  good  seats  upstairs." 
gether.  He  had  given  me,  a  boy,  din-  They  were  shown  upstairs,  and  sate  it 
ner  at  the  old  Garrick  in  King  Street,  to  out.  On  her  way  down,  the  dear  old 
take  me  there.  lady  insisted  on  seeing  that  acting-man- 

"  Well,  Thackeray,"  said  the  fnend,  ager,   and    shaking    hands   with   him. 

"  of  course  I  am.     I  like  a  good  play.' '  "Thank  you,  my  dear  sir,"  she  said  ; 

"  Oh,  go  away,"  answered  the  dear  "  I  have  spent  an  exceedingly  pleasant 
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evenin];."     Exeter  Halt,   to  her,   was  wbo  as  be  grows  older  grows  more  and 

from  that  time  a  jojr  for  ever.     The  per-  more  convinced  of  the  humorous  side 

fOTinance  had  been  a  burlesque.     And  of  life,  with  all  the  blessings  which  are 

I  should  like  to  ask,  whjr  not?    "The  brought  in  its  train;  less  and  less  in- 

Play's"    the    thing.     At    the    present  clincd  to  quarrel;    more  and  more  in- 

poiut   of    theatrical    art,  the    g'^cefut  clined    to     forbear.       Because,    as    a 

combinations  of  form   and  color,   the  dramatist,   I  want  the  Public,  and  the 

gentle  influences  of  pleasant  tunei  the  Public  wants   me,  here  in  England.     I 

infinite  rest  to  the  brain,  and  pleasure  don't  mean  my  little  individual  self,  but 

to  the  eye,  that  these  attractions  give  to  me  the  English  dramatist.     Tb«  English 

the  sensaous  {not  sensual)   side  which  dramatist   wants    the    English    public. 

exists  in  all  of  us,  through  Him  that  The  English  public  wants  the  English 

made  ua  and  not  we  ourselves,  are  not  dramatist. 

to  be  denied  or  underrated,  surely.  "  Lord  Chaiham,  wiili  trs  rapier  drawn, 
When  we  talk  of  drama,  let  us  remem-  Slood  waiting  for  Sir  Rkbard  Stracban  ; 
ber— "Tout  genre  est  perrais,  hors  le  Sir  Richard,  longing  to  i>e  at 'em, 
genre  ennuyeux."  All  plays  are  good  ^""^  ""'""K '"'  '■"  ^'^ "'  Chatham. 
play6,  which  do  not  bore  us.  And,  But  how  are  we  going  to  get  at  each 
speaking  as  a  dramatist,  I  can  only  say  other,  my  Public  and  I  ?  Again  I  say, 
that  if  I  write  a  play  which  bores  my  that  I  speak  of  myself  as  a  mere  per- 
public — the  which  public  I  love,  for  they  sonal  expression.  I  mean  the  English 
are  my  dearest  friends — that  play  is  a  play-writer,  about  whom  there  is  no 
bad  om.  And  when  anybody  talks  or  more  magic,  as  why  should  there  be, 
writes  about  such  and  such  a  thing — no  than  about  the  English  novelist,  the 
matter  what — picture,  novel,  play,  what  English  painter,  the  English  architect, 
you  please,  being  "  too  good  for  the  or  the  English  chemist.  It  is  too  silly 
public,"  I  maintain  that  they  are  not  to  to  be  told  that  there  are  no  English 
be  listened  to.  To  whom  do  we  writers,  dramatists.  We  haven *t  got  a  Shake* 
painters,  actors,  anybody  else  appeal,  speare,  of  course,,  any  more  than  an 
except  to  the  Public,  which  means  my  Isaiah,  or  a  Dickens  either,  or  a  Tur- 
readers  and  me,  aud  everybody  ?  And  ner.  And  who  but  the  Elizabethans 
if  the  Public  won't  have  us,  please  ever  had  a  Shakespeare  ?  The  miracle 
where  and  what  are  we  i  The  Public  of  the  man  was  so  complete,  all  the 
decided  long  ago,  upon  the  broad  lines,  more  for  the  obscurity  surrounding  his 
that  of  the  existing  wonders  of  nature  life,  that  he  has  been  explained  away  in 
Niagara  is  the  first;  of  the  existing  all  sorts  of  ways.  He  has  been  Bacon, 
wonders  of  art,  the  survival  of  the  Raleigh,  and  many  things.  I  have  my- 
Roman  Colosseum.  I  mean  of  course,  self  never  been  able  to  get  rid  of  the 
as  the  Public  does,  of  those  within  the  feeling  that  Shakespeare,  like  the  Script- 
Public's  ken.  Welt !  I  have  seen  them  nres.  may  have  been  a  collection  of 
both,  and  I  agree.  Amen.  I  am  a  writings  by  many  hands,  gathered  to- 
Public,  essentially.  And  when  I  read  gether  by  a  common  inspiration.  Be 
from  such  and  such  a  writer  of  such  and  that  as  we  like  to  dream,  however, 
such  a  play,  or  such  and  such  a  book,  Shakespeare  has  in  one  sense  been  a 
that  it  is  quite  acceptable  to  thewiitcr's  great  trial  tothe  dramatists  of  England, 
mind,  but  far  and  away  above  the  heads  So  hopeless  is  his  superiority  to  all 
of  the  Public,  I  feel  that  were  I  the  comers,  that  no  other  dramatist  in  this 
Public,  I  should  be  wanting  to  punch  country,  in  common  talk,  takes  rank  as 
that  writer's  head.  In  the  name  of  a  poet  at  all.  If  the  average  Frenchman 
common-sense,  I  wonder  to  what  other  is  asked  to  name  his  greatest  poets, 
judgment  do  we  all  appeal,  who  profess  Corneille,  Racine  end  Moli^re  will  rise 
art  in  its  all  and  many  forms,  and  to  to  bis  lips  at  once.  The  German  wilt 
what  other  judgment  can  we  f  tell  you  of  Goethe  and  of  Schiller  ;  but 
So  far,  I  have  been  a  little  "  leading  the  average  Englishman,  after  beginning 
up."  Fori  am  writing  as  a  dramatist,  with  Shakespeare,  will  talk  of  Milton, 
who,  like  other  men,  has  known  his  of  Byron,  of  Shelley,  or  of  Wordsworth, 
losses  and  his  gains.  And  I  wax  a.  lit-  according  to  taste.  But  he  will  forget, 
tie  weary.  As  far  at  least  as  a  roan  can,  or  he  will  know  nothing  of,  the  grace 
Nvw  Suns,— Vol.  XLIV.,  Na  3  ss                    liji;  11  ,  v.it.Kiyic 
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and  charm  of  Fletcher,  the  hnmora  of  round    and    lonnd    the    mulberry-tr«« 

Ben  Jonson,  the  grim  power  of  Webster  about  the  figure  of  the  hapless  Thane,  be 

or  the  lofty  pathos  of  Ford.  will  never   succeed   in   taking  root  in 

As  for  the  dii  minores  of  later  days,  France-  But  with  us,  every  rising  geu- 
how  many  Englishmen  are  aware  of  the  eration  will  demand  at  all  events  its  own 
fact  that,  after  Shakespeare,  the  poet  Shakespearian  manager,  and  the  man 
who  wrote  the  greatest  number  of  sue-  will  be  forthcoming  for  the  purpose.  I 
cessful  stage-plays  was  one  Sheridan  am  not  blind  to  the  attractions  of  the 
Knowles  7  For  the  actors  also.  Shake-  form  which  the  Shakespearian  drama 
•peare  is,  as  a  rule,  it  always  seems  to  now  takes  in  London,  though  it  is  not 
me,  too  high.  It  is  a  curious  fact  that  much  consonant  to  my  individual  taste, 
the  memory  of  nearly  all  our  leading  It  appeals  too  much  to  the  eye,  too  lit- 
tragedians,  except  those  of  the  very  tie  to  the  ear  ;  but  for  effects  of  stage- 
greatest  and  most  indisputable  genius,  management,  and  harmonious  grouping 
is  more  closely  connected  with  other  of  the  characters,  it  has  perhaps  not 
characters  than  his.  Macready's  name  been  surpassed.  No  doubt  that  in  that 
suggests  Richelieu,  Charles  Kean  recalls  respect  stage  art  has  advanced  wonder- 
Louis  L,  Phelps,  Sir  Pertinax  Macsyco-  fully.  There  is  all  the  difference  in  the 
phant.  In  my  own  personal  experi-  world  between  the  Field  of  Waterloo,  as 
ence,  the  pieces  of  acting  which  have  I  beheld  it  at  Astley's,  and  one  of  the 
electrified  me  have  never  been  Shake-  battlefields  of  modern  Drury  Lane, 
spearian.  In  the  round  of  scholarly  and  And  the  pleasure  of  the  eye  is  a  great 
poetical  studies  from  Shakespeare  which  pleasure,  after  a  hard  day's  work;  a 
was  given  us  by  the  American  tragedian  great  recreaiion  and  a  great  repose.  To 
Edwin  Booth,  there  was  none  that  I  be  despised  or  under-rated  in  no  way. 
■aw,  interesting  as  they  were,  which  ap-  But — we  want  better  plays  ;  and  we 
proached  in  power  and  stage  efiect  his  want  English  ones.  There  are  signs,  I 
acting  of  Tom  Taylor's  "Fool's  Re-  think,  that  those  detestable  parodies  of 
venge."  Shakespeare  is  too  complete,  the  French  are  nearly  played  out,  with 
He  leaves  nothing  to  fill  out,  nothing  to  their  one  eternal  weary,  unsavory  string 
add,  in  his  great  leading  characters.  — their  tiresome  variations  of  the  Con- 
The  language  of  lesser  men  leaves  scope  jugal  Discord.  That  lively  description 
to  the  tragedian  to  bring  out  in  his  own  of  marriage  may  or  may  not  be  the  prop- 
way  the  eternal  human  passions  with  er  thing  in  France ;  but  thank  God  I 
which  all  good  plays  alike  must  deal,  have  not  found  it  the  besetting  charac- 
But  it  never  was  in  mortal — except,  I  teristic  of  an  English  home.  These 
suppose  in  Edmund  Kean,  or  Mis.  Sid-  wives  always  running  away  from  their 
dons — to  add  anything  to  the  ineffable  husbands  for  no  conceivable  reason,  and 
music  of  Othello's  cry,  to  the  awful  in-  these  husbands  making  hay  of  their  do- 
tensity  of  the  curse  of  Lear,  to  the  in-  mestic  hearths  out  of  a  general  desire  to 
finite  motherhood  of  Constance's  de-  be  uncomfortable  about  nothing,  make 
Bpaii.  The  speakers  of  such  lines  aa  up  surely  the  dullest  and  foolishest  pict- 
those,  through  no  faultof  theirown,  are  urc  of  life,  apart  from  its  other  quali- 
crushed  like  Tarpeia  under  the  orna-  ties,  which  mortal  hand  can  waste  its 
ments  of  gold.  time  on  drawing.     It  certainly  does  not 

If  these  remarks  seem  out  of  place,  I  educate  :  it  certainly  does  not  amuse, 
must  plead  in  the  first  place  an  irresist-  It  is  a  sin,  to  my  mind,  against  Art,  and 
ible  tendency  to  wandering  in  discourse,  against  Human  Nature.  It  passes  the 
into  the  various  fields  of  Gossip  or  of  time,  that  is  all ;  and  it  does  so  by  pan- 
Criticism  ;  in  thesecond,  that,  whatever  dering  to  a  temptation  which,  like  other 
else  happens,  we  may  safely  venture  to  temptations  which  exist  in  a  certain  class 
predict  that  Shakespeare  in  England  of  mind,  the  mind  should  set  itself  man- 
will  always  be  the  Drama  of  the  Day.  fully  to  stamp  out,  as  it  should  all  such 
To  judge  from  the  wonderful  perform-  weeds.  That  is  what  we  are  here  for. 
ance  of  "  Muck-a-bet,"  which  it  was  in  fact;  and  our  various  thorns  in  the 
my  fortune  to  behold  not  long  ago  at  flesh  are  not  intended  to  be  nursed,  but 
the  Porte  St.  Martin,  with  the  three  to  be  got  rid  of.  I  am  not  protesting 
witches — Lord,   such  witches — dancing  against  all    adaptation ;    a  good  play 
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fhoald  be  for  all  languages,  oot  for  one,  quite  unworthy  of  Miaa  Jones's  genius, 

and  nooe  of  the  stroag  motives  of  pas-  though  she  struggled  her  best  under  the 

sion  and  of  life  shonld  be  excluded  from  depressing  load,   I  reflect  with  sorrow 

the  author's  province,  if  he  deal  with  that  no  doubt  it  is  so ;  and  that  Miss 

them  humanly  and  to  a  good  end.     But  Jones-'s  genius  (though  I  had  not  heard 

if  he  has  any  mission  at  all,  it  is  to  re-  of  it  before)  is  established  by  the  fact 

member  that  bis  end  be  good.    This  that  throughout  (he  play  she  preferred 

school  of  drama,  whether  in  its  original  her  own  language  to  mine.     I  daresay 

dress  or  in   the  too  frequent  English  she  was  quite  right :  but  genius  should 

copies  which    have  appeared    of    late  bear  its  own  responsibilities.     We  do 

years,  does  more  harm  to  that  healthi-  suffer,  sometimes.     We  are  always  be- 

ness  and  simplicity  of  mind  which  is  true  ing   "made"   by  somebody's  genius  ; 

manliness  and  true  womanliness,  than  all  but  then  there  is  always  somebody  else's 

the  much-abused  shows  of  pretty  faces  to  nnmalce  us  again, 

and  figures  in  pretty  dresses,  to  a  setting  I  remember  on  the  first  night  of  a  plaj 

of  bright  music  and  harmonious  color,  of  mine,  when  the  atmosphere  was  elec 

which  it  is  so  much  the  fashion  to  turn  trie,  and  actors  and  audience  rather  un* 

op  the  whites  of  the  British  eye  at — from  usually  excited,  my  hero  had  to  leave 

the  stalls ;  and  through  a  good  pair  of  the  stage  with  this  sentence — in  answer 

glasses.   I  can  preach  no  homily  on  that  to  an  appeal  to  him  to  be  firm  in  an  ap- 

text ;  for,  for  the  life  of  me,  I  could  never  proaching  interview  with  the  evil  genius 

see  any  harm  in  the  thing.     Those  fairy  of  the  play — "Don't  be  afraid,"   he 

shows  are  very  pretty  and  restful,  and  should  say,   "  to  do  her  justice ;   she 

if  the  dtessing  is  sometimes  in  danger  of  asks  as  little  quarter  as  she  gives."     Id 

being  carried — I  was  going  to  say  too  his  nervousness,   the  actor   forgot   the 

far,  but  I  suppose  it  should  be  not  far  words — hesitated — stammered  —  pulled 

enough — then  the  show  becomes  ugly,  himself  together,  and  with  a  majesty  trf 

and  punishes  itself-     But  plays  of  the  gait  and  utterance  quite  in  keeping  with 

kind  are  but  a  Anall  corner  of  the  theat-  the  occasion,  he  left  the  stage  with  this 

ric  globe,  and  with  all  respect  I   will  memorable  sentiment    in    his   mouth : 

leave  it  to  a  certain  reverend  and  dis-  "  No  matter  !  to — doherjustice — she — 

tinguished  Bishop,  when  asked  his  views  she — gives  as  little  trouble  as  she  takes." 

of  the  Drama,   to  imagine  at  once  that  Ever  since,  in  my  bad  dreams,  I  have 

he  was  being  consulted  about  the  Bal-  been  beset  with  speculations  as  to  what 

let.     I  turn  to  the  great  need  of  the  mo-  that  phrase  might  be  brought  to  mean, 

ment :  English  literary  drama.     I  say  Id  this  case  it  was  a  mere  question  of 

again,  and  I  maintain,  that  in  order  to  nervousness  ;  for  never  in  any  piece  of 

get  at  that,   the  author  and   his  best  mine  did  I  meet  with  any  man    who 

friend,   the  public,  only  want  to  get  at  worked  harder  or  played  better ;  and  in 

each  other.     For  between  us  and  them  the  excitement  of  the  moment  the  re- 

— I    am    becoming  quite    personal,   it  mark  passed  without  notice.     But  it  was 

would  seem,  but  I  want  to  make  of  this  certainly  severe  upon  an  author  who,  of 

something  in  the  nature  of  a  personal  course,   as  we  all  do,   prides  himself 

appeal — there  is  a  great  gulf  fixed  ;  and  upon  the  balance  of  his  antithesis,  to  be 

the  name  of  that  gulf  is  this.     It  is  the  credited  in  spite  of  himself  with  that 

people  who  know  all  about  it.     Let  me  astounding  epigram.  Perhaps,  however, 

explain  at  once  that  I  am  not  going  to  I  did  not  suffer  so  much  as  the  play- 

ntn  amuck  at  the  critics.     I  never  could  wiight,  who  not  having  had  the  oppor- 

quite  understand  the  Holy  War  which  tunity  of  personal  supervision  over   a 

has  seemed  to  last  as  long  as  the  world  country  actor  in  a  small  part,  whose 

between  authors  and  critics,  who  ought  educational  standard  was  not  of  quite 

to  be  allies  if  any  men  ought.     But  cer-  the  highest,  suddenly  heard  his  Regent 

tainly,  in  connection  with  the  stage  at  Orleans,  or  some  other  "  incorrigible 

all  events,  they  are  as  a  rule,  I  think,  a  rou£,"    denounced  as  an  incoriggable 

little  loo  inclined  as  it  were  to  take  the  roo. 

part  of  the  actor  as  against  the  hapless  But  to  return  to  the  critics  for  a  mo- 

outlaw  who  is  called  an  author.     When  ment.      I  have   no   complaint  against 

admonished  that  I  have  written  a  part  them,  for  they  have  been  very  courteous 
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to  me,  with  the  usnal  bilious  eiception  the  general  public  (that  is  my  readers, 
of  one  or  two  among  them  whose  notion  or  anybody),  either  course  practical 
of  criticism  is  rudeness.  These  do  and  fair,  to  let  themselves  become  the 
really  no  harm  except  to  themselves,  and  mouthpiece  of  this  irresponsible  and 
exercise  my  philosophic  mind  as  to.where  Doalinft  tribunal,  which  is  not  the  pub- 
they  expect  lo  go  to.  I  had  rather  be  lie,  but  a  self- appointed  committee  of 
a  dog,  and  bay  the  moon,  than  live  by  opinion,  who  have  made  for  Ihemselves 
giving  pain — to  those  you  live  by,  more-  certain  laws,  as  far  as  they  attain  to  ihat, 
over.  In  that,  as  in  other  things,  good  which  they  insist  upon  applying  to  Ihe 
nature  is  more  akin  to  duty  and  nsefui-  plays  before  them.  It  doesn't  matter  a 
ness  than  some  folic  wot  of.  And  in  penny  to  them  whether  the  true  public 
some  cases,  certainty,  a  higher  standard  like  a  play  or  not,  but  whether  the  pub- 
of  knowledge  should  be  required.  I  lie  ought  to  like  it,  according  to  them, 
was  much  amused  once  by  a  letter  from  Over  and  over  again  have  I  been  aston- 
one  of  our  northern  capitals,  from  a  ished  by  seeing  some  piece  practically 
young  man,  a  stranger,  who  wrote  to  me  recorded  as  a  failure,  which  the  outsid- 
in  a  very  nice  spirit  about  some  work  of  ers — in  other  words,  everybody — have 
mine,  and  asked  me  to  give  him  some  welcomed  with  delight ;  another  as  a 
advice  as  lo  a  sound  critical  training,  success  to  be,  though  that  same  larger 
I  could  only  suggest  that  the  two  great  tribunal  has  unequivocally  rejected  it. 
essentials  were,  study  and  kindliness.  For  they  will  have  their  shibboleths.  A 
In  writing  again,  he  told  me  in  the  play  must  have  "action,"  they  lay. 
frankest  way  that  he  thought  things  were  Of  course  it  must;  but  by  action  they 
rather  wrong  in  that  way;  for  that  on  mean  what  used  to  be  called  "  busi- 
h is  paper,  a  leading  provincial  journal,  ness,"  a  mere  kind  of  pantomime  bustle, 
when  the  editor,  who  had  a  taste  in  that  The  true  action  of  all  art  is  passion  ; 
direction,  did  not  write  the  theatrical  the  whirlwind  of  human  nature,  the 
reviews  himself,  he  left  it  to  the  police  action  and  reaction  of  the  laws  of  flesh 
reporters!  Well,  if  we  were  the  mere  and  blood.  I  have  seen  "Othello" 
conveyancers  that  Ouida  says  we  drama-  played  through  by  a  manager  who  knows 
tists  all  ace — and  as  a  matter  of  fact  far  his  business  as  it  was  once  understood, 
too  many  are — we  could  certainly  not  be  without  an  extra  or  a  "super"  in  the 
treated  with  scanter  ceremony  than  that,  cast,  in  a  room  no  bigger  than  a  lecture- 
We  have  capital  critics  amongst  us  ;  but  room.  I  do  not  believe  in  a  dramatist 
a  sterner  and  more  conscientious  exer-  who  can  never  write  without  pomp  and 
cise  of  editorial  discretion  in  the  selec-  crowds.  Shibboleth  the  second  ;  situa- 
tion of  their  men  iit  this  direction,  as  well  tion.  Fudge.  A  fine  story  makes  its 
AS  in  others,  would  be  of  great  value  to  own  situations  out  of  that  same  action 
4he  art  of  the  stage,  sometimes  even  on  and  reaction,  and  the  truest  "  situa- 
florae  of  the  most  prominent  of  the  news-  tions"  in  the  world  are  probably  those 
papers  of  the  day.  which  come  out  of  two  souls  face  to  face 
But  to  return  to  my  obstacle — Ihe  together,  not  the  technical  conjaring- 
people  who  know  all  about  it.  They  tricks  which  bring  half  the  dramatis  per- 
are  an  odd,  strange,  irresponsible,  prac-  sona  of  a  play  in  at  the  nick  of  time 
tically  nameless  body,  for  it  would  be  from  o.  r.  or  from  p.  s.,  to  witness  some 
impossible  to  say  exactly  who  they  are.  carefully-prepared  complication  which, 
They  do  not  know.  They  are  actors,  in  the  friction  of  life  and  of  human  nat- 
Ihey  are  friends  of  actors,  they  arc  men  ure,  could  never  have  really  come  about 
who  write  pla>s  themselves,  they  are  at  all.  Shibboleth  the  third.  Motive, 
managers  and  acting- managers,  they  are  The  "  motive  "  is  not  strong  enough, 
mere  hangers-on,  they  are  people  in  So-  they  say.  The  motive  of  a  play  should 
ciety,  ihey  are  people  out  of  it.  And  be  told  in  a  line  ;  and  any  motive  which 
unfortunately  the  critics  —  certainly  seta  human  nature  to  work  is  good 
through  no  fault  of  their  own,  for  the  enough  for  anybody.  A  man  is  told  by 
influences  all  round  them  must  be  very  his  father's  ghost  that  his  uncle  and 
hard  indeed  to  shake  off — are  too  much  stepfather  was  the  father's  murderer, 
apt,  instead  of  guiding  taste  themselves,  That  doesn't  sound  strong  :  but  it  pro- 
ot.of  .honestly  reflecting  the  opinion  of  duced  "  Hamlet."     Take  "  Much  Ado 
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about  Nothing,"  for  inBtaoce,  and  I  do  not  want  to  waste  his  time  and  his  pa- 
nel for  the  moment  s0e  that  it  has  anj  tience,  is  beginning  to  look  to  the  Frov- 
"  motive  "  at  all,  as  indeed  its  title  in-  inces  or  to  America  altofielher.  That 
dicates.  It  is  not  altogether  a  bad  lame  middle  body  which  knows  ever>- 
comedy,  though.  I  might  add  other  thing  is  not  >et  formulated  there.  But 
shibboleths,  but  will  content  myself  with  whilst  I  am  about  it,  this  should  be  re- 
one  more,  a  truly  damnable  and  pre-  membered-  The  French  drama  differs 
posterous  humbug,  called  "Construe*  from  the  English  altogether,  in  nature 
tion  " — a  boa-constrictor  and  impostor  and  in  essence.  The  leas  you  change 
of  a  thing  which  strangles  good  play  your  scene,  the  belter  a  play  suits  the 
after  good  play  in  its  birth.  It  is  the  French  instinct  and  their  favoiite  the- 
sum  and  summary  of  all  the  other  oiies  of  unity.  The  more  you  change 
humbugs,  and  so  easy  to  appeal  to,  be-  it  in  reason,  subject  to  obvious  neccssi- 
cause  anybody  can  put  on  the  word  any  ties,  the  better  it  tallies  with  the  English 
"construction"  he  likes,  without  being  instinct,  be  it  bad  or  good.  Our  old 
obliged  to  tell  us  so  much  as  what  he  plays  prove  that  for  us,  as  the  old 
thinks  he  means  by  it.  French  plays  prove  the  opposite  for 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  no  man  can  sue-  them.  "  The  Rivals"  of  late  years  has 
ceed  as  a  dramatist  at  all  without  un-  never  failed,  comparatively  speaking, 
derstanding  it,  any  more  than  aman  can  but  once,  just  recently,  when  its  scenes 
succeed  as  an  architect  without  under-  were  transposed  and  unified  to  soit  this 
standinfT  drawing.  It  is  the  ABC,  the  new  and  absolutely  imaginary  and  arti- 
mechanism,  the  mere  necessary  of  the  ficial  rule  of  construction,  in  deference 
art,  and  it  means  nothing  in  the  world  to  a  supposed  demand  of  the  public, 
but  this  :  to  tell  a  plain  story  clearly,  who  proved  their  view  of  the  matter  by 
If  an  author  does  that,  and  holds  his  stopping  away.  French  rules  are  one 
audience,  who  is  to  dictate  to  him  in  thiog,  English  another  ;  and  an  English 
what  way  he  ought  to  tell  it,  mechani-  drama  by  French  rule  is  apt  to  be  a  hy- 
cally?  His  "construction"  is  essen-  brid  and  a  bore.  Some  time  ago,  one 
tiatly  his  own,  and  part  of  him.  Yet  I  of  the  most  able  and  distiDguished  of 
remember  me  of  a  young  and  airy  gen-  living  literary  Englishmen  was  sitting 
deman,  who  had  just  made  a  success  by  me,  an  old  friend,  in  the  stalls.  The 
with  a  first  play  a  short  time  ago,  who  play  before  us  was  beautifully  const ruct- 
wrote  to  one  of  the  papers  during  some  ed.  The  furniture  was  perfect,  and  un- 
discussioa  or  another,  to  inform  the  disturbed  by  rude  change,  or  the  friv- 
public,  who  have  been  very  good  friends  olities  of  human  passion  which  require 
of  mine,  that  my  misfortune  wb^  that  I  it  occasionally.  After  an  act  he  said  to 
"knew  nothing  about  construction."  me:  "  Plays  are  not  half  as  well  put  to- 
God  bless  my  soul !  My  first  piece  was  gether  as  they  used  to  be  ;  they  never 
acted  fifteen  years  before,  and  I  knew  change  the  scene."  I  have  often  thought 
Uolidre  and  Aristophanes  by  heart  be-  what  a  lesson  that  should  be  to  the  peo- 
fore  the  young  gentleman  was  out  of  his  pie  who  "  know  all  about  it  ;"  for  the 
swaddles.  Well,  perhaps  he  is  more  speaker — there  is  no  breach  of  decorum 
modest  now.  It  was — as  it  is  with  us  in  saying  so — was  the  Lord  Chief  Jus- 
all  when  we  are  cutting  our  teeth — his  tice.  His  is  a  literary  judgment,  to 
purpose  to  reform  the  drama  on  his  own  which  personally  I  should  not  be  ill 
account,  especially  in  the  matter  of  lit-  content  to  appeal.  But,  poor  man,  he 
eralure.  Well,  he  writes  good  service-  is  only  a  public,  after  all,  and  knows 
able  melodramas,  very  wdl  put  together  nothing  about  it.  He  has  got  to  be  told* 
— to  return  good  /or  evil — but  about  as  Now  out  of  these  same  foolishnesses 
innocent  of  literature  as  of  telegraphy,  (which  the  public  can  stop  and  have 
But  now  mark.  Before  it  can  be  pro-  done  with  if  it  makes  up  its  mind — and 
duced,  a  play  runs  the  gauntlet  of  all  though  good  dramatists  are  not  more 
this  windy  stuff,  and  the  general  result  remarkable  phenomena  than  good  any- 
is,  as  the  Londoners  must  be  finding  thing  else,  it  won't  get  better  plays  till 
out,  that  as  a  rule  the  bent  plays  and  the  it  does),  rises  that  dangerous  person, 
best  acting  are  nowadays  to  be  found  the  actor- playwright.  The  result  of  all 
out  of  London.     The.author,  who  does  this  windfulness,  which  wants  the  epi- 
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thets  of  a  Carlyle  to  deal  with,  is  that  an 
actor  is  in  too  maay  instances  regarded 
as  the  ideal  dramatist,  because  he  is 
bound  to  know  all  about  construction  ; 
that  is,  about  side  scenes.  There  ia  no 
conceivable  reason  why  an  actor  should 
not  be  an  author  like  anybody  else, 
through  gift,  wit,  scholarship,  anything. 
But  because  he  is  an  actor  ?  Why — docs 
a  newspaper  editor,  if  he  wants  a  telling 
article  for  his  journal  or  Review,  go 
down  lo  the  printer's  office  and  ask  a 
compositor  to  write  it,  because  he  knows 
all  about  the  length  and  the  leading,  and 
how  to  set  up  the  type  ?  Nonsense.  If 
we  want  English  plays,  encourage  Eng- 
lish authors.  For  from  these  causes 
springs  the  illiterate  drama  ;  which  is 
rapidly  leadingto  the  conclusion  among 
"  those  who  know,"  that  the  English 
language  is  rather  an  offence  than  not. 
Managers  also,  with  us,  are  also  nearly 
always  actors,  and  they  should  not  be. 
A  skilled  critic  or  man  of  letters^  nor 
actor  nor  dramatist,  is  the  true  man- 
ager, as  in  France.  Hence  a  drama, 
which,  with  all  its  moral  faults,  is  liter- 
ary. In  English  dresses,  when  "  une 
femme  abandonee"  becomes,  for  in- 
stance, an  abandoned  woman,  the  liter- 
ature is  apt  to  evaporate.  "  J'ai  mis 
M.  de  Chavigny  i  la  porte  avec  son  petit 
meuble,"  says  Mussel,  in  his  exquisite 
"Caprice."  Quoth  the  British  ren- 
derer,  who  dropped  Musset,  and  dub- 
bed himself  "  author,"  as  indeed  I 
think  he  was  :  "  I  have  put  M.  de 
Chavignyat  the  doorwith  his  little  piece 
of  futniture."  But  oh,  my  poor  dear 
mother  tongue  !  There  are  dramatists 
enough,  I  sincerely  believe,  if  the  pub- 
lic could  get  at  them.  Meantime,  we 
put  up  with  unvernacnlar  translations 
even  of  plays  that  failed  in  their  own 
tongue.  Better  to  have  failed  in  French 
than  to  have  a  chance  of  succeeding  in 
English.  And  revivals  are  always  safe, 
more  or  leas,  judgment  not  being  re- 
quired. Indeed  I  remember  how  a 
clerk  of  mine,  years  ago,  once  took  to 
forging  my  name  lo  checks  ;  and,  grow- 
ing bold  with  impunity,  overdrew  my 
bank  account  largely.  One  day  I  drew 
a  check  myself  for  the  first  time  for 
many  months,  and  it  was  promptly  dis- 
honored. The  bank-people  knew  my 
yonng  gentleman's  hand  so  well,  that 
they  properly  resented  mine.     So  with 


the  drama.  The  anthorities  are  so  ac- 
customed (o  their  dissecling-puzzks  of 
construction,  that  if  anybody  brings 
them  anything  depending  upon  other 
kinds  of  attraction,  they  cry  out  as  with 
a  voice,  "  Good  Heavens  !  this  thing  is 
in  English  !     Take  it  away  !" 

I  particularly  wish  to  avoid  anything 
in  this  paper  which  can  look  like  ego- 
ism, because  it  is  my  wish  to  point  out 
evils  which  I  believe  to  be  capable  of 
remedy.  But  for  that  very  reason,  I 
wish  lo  say,  once  for  all,  that  I  do  not 
write  as  what  ia  called  a  disappointed 
dramatist.  On  the  contrary.  My  life 
is  full  of  many  and  varied  interests,  of 
which  the  dramais  but  one.  Butthougb 
the  author  of  but  few  plays,  I  have  had 
my  ample  measure  of  success,  as  well  as 
my  share  of  failure,  and  it  is  by  that 
right  only  that  I  write  these  lines. 
Artistically  disappointed  ?  Well,  yes, 
1  own  it.  For  I  have  had  aspirations 
which  fade  with  years.  The  "  Drama 
of  the  Day,"  up  and  down  always,  I 
suspect,  and  much  the  same  on  the 
whole,  teaches  one  one's  aims  in  time. 
But  financially  disappointed  f  Dear  me, 
no — or  I  don't  see  why  I  should  go  on 
with  it.  No  line  of  writing,  nowadays, 
"  pays"  so  well. 

But,  is  there  nothing  in  the  thing  but 
pay  ?  Do  not  even  managers,  even 
tragedians,  owe  a  certain  duty  to  Art 
and  to  themselves,  beyond  making  it 
pay  ?  Ought  they  not  to  encourage 
native  .authorship  (there  are  great  ex- 
ceptions, for  I  am  not  speaking  of  all, 
remember),  and  to  feel  some  ambition 
to  link  their  names  with  original  char- 
acters, and  with  original  plays  ?  And, 
is  not  the  mania  for  advertisement,  in 
one  form  or  another,  passing  bounds  ? 
Is  Notoriety  the  only  object,  instead  of 
what  it  once  was.  Fame  ?  The  second 
is  so  hard  to  win — the  litst,  so  easy. 
Pears's  Soap  in  Art  is  surely  wrong,  and 
Dame  Tragedy  looks  but  ill  at  case  in 
the  guise  of  a  trade-mark.  Men  of  the 
Macready  and  Ketnble  .type  did  not  want 
dramatists.     Poor  old  Muse  ! 

"  MuBt  we  ICC.  in  quiel  Borrow. 
Traged;  ber  dark  wings  fold, 
While  her  graciouB  name  men  borrow 
For  a  figure  not  of  old  ? 

"  She,  who  gave  her  honors  stately, 
Through  Ibe  test  of  mimic  scenes. 
Gravely  won,  and  worn  sedately, 
By  the  Kemblci  and  ttie  Kcana — 
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"  Overborne,  Ae  whispers  lowly 
To  the  ears  yet  joggle-free. 
Why  pToiane  me  ?    I  am  holy, 
Might  of  the  Romance  of  Pain —  And  my  grace  is— Modesty  '."  * 

—Temple  Bar. 

THE  CLOUD. 
{_Frem  Gautier.) 

BV  H.  C.  KEENE. 

On  the  honEon,  bathed  in  light, 

A  cloud  beginE  its  place  to  take. 
So  shines  a  maid  vilfa  bosom  white 

Fresh  fiom  a  clear  and  windless  lake. 

Erect  upon  her  pearly  shell. 

She  sails  along  the  azure  there, 
A  Venus,  shaped  by  magic  spell 

Out  of  the  mist-wreaths  of  the  air. 

Her  wavering  shape  etudes  the  eye 

In  languid  postures,  fancy-drawn, 
While  on  her  sheeny  shoulders  lie 

The  roses  scattered  by  the  dawn. 

No  gleam  of  marble  or  of  snow 

More  amorously  blent  could  be. 
Nor,  imaged  by  Correggio, 

More  softly  sleep  Antiope. 

She  floats  in  splendor  large  and  warm 

Higher  than  Alp  or  Apennine, 
Reflection  of  primseval  form, 
Type  of  "  the  eternal  Feminine." 

Vainly  to  this  poor  body  tied 

Hy  passionate  soul  from  prison  passed 

Wings  upward  to  its  winged  bride. 
And,  like  Ixion,  holds  her  fast. 

Quoth  Reason  : — "  Vapor  1  where  one  sees 
The  vague  designs  our  dreams  display. 

Shadow  ]  that  changes  with  the  breeze. 
Bubble !  that  bursts  and  melts  away." 

The  Muse  makes  answer : — "  What  of  that  ? 

What,  after  all,  does  Beauty  mean  ? 
Fair  spectre,  which  a  breath  lays  6at, 

And  which  ia  nothing,  haviuK  been  ! 

Rather,  before  the  ideal  bowed, 

Wide  in  thy  heart  let  sunshine  fall ; 
Love  ! — be  it  woman  or  be  it  cloud — 

Love  only  !  Love  is  all  in  all."  — Belgravia. 

easay  waa  originally  a  lecture  delivered   to  ihe  Art  Society,  in  Conduit  Street,  o 

,  1SS6. 
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Strictly  speaking,  there  is  nothing  indeed  he  be  a  German  grand-dake,  io 

really  and  truly  British  ;  everybody  and  which  case  he  can  always  become  an 

everything  is  a  naturalized  alien.    View-  Englishman  offhand  by  Act  of  Parlia- 

ed  as  Britons,  we  all  of  us,  human  and  ment. 

animal,  differ  from  one  another  simply  It  is  just  the  same  with  all  the  other 
in  the  length  of  time  we  and  our  anccs-  animals  and  plants  that  now  inhabit 
tors  have  continuously  inhabited  this  these  isles  of  Btitain.  If  there  be  any- 
favored  and  foggy  isle  of  Britain.  Look,  thing  at  all  with  a  claim  to  be  considered 
for  example,  at  the  men  and  women  of  really  indigenous,  it  is  the  Scotch  plar- 
US.  Some  of  us,  no  doubt,  are  more  or  migan  and  the  Alpine  hare,  the  northern 
less  remotely  of  Norman  blood,  and  holygrass  and  the  mountain  Sowers  of 
came  over,  like  that  noble  family  the  the  Highland  summits.  All  the  rest  are 
Slys,  with  Richard  Conqueror.  Others  sojourners  and  wayfarers,  brought  across 
of  us,  perhaps,  are  in  the  main  Scandi-  as  casuals,  like  the  gipsies  and  the  Ori- 
navian,  and. date  back  a  couple  of  gen-  ental  plane,  at  various  times  to  the 
erations  earlier,  to  the  bare-legged  fol-  United  Kingdom,  some  of  them  re- 
lowers  of  Canute  and  Guthnim.  Yet  cently,  some  of  them  long  ago,  but  not 
others,  once  more,  are  true  Saxon  Eng-  one  of  them  (it  seems),  except  the'oys- 
lishmen,  descendants  of  Hengest,  if  ter,  a  true  native.  The  common  brown 
there  ever  was  a  Hengest,  or  of  Horsa,  rat,  for  instance,  as  everybody  knows, 
if  a  genuine  Horsa  ever  actually  ex-  came  over,  not,  it  is  true,  with  William 
isted.  None  of  these,  it  is  quite  clear,  the  Conqueror,  but  with  the  Hanoverian 
have  any  just  right  or  title  to  be  consid-  dynasty  and  King  George  I.  of  blessed 
ered  in  the  last  resort  as  true-boin  Brit-  memory.  The  familiar  cockroach,  or 
ons  ;  they  are  all  of  them  just  as  much  "  black  beetle,"  of  our  lower  regions,  is 
foreigners  at  bottom  as  the  Spital fields  an  Oriental  importation  of  the  last  cen- 
Huguenots  or  the  Pembrokeshire  Fkm-  tury.  The  hum  of  the  mosquito  is  now 
ings,  the  Italian  organ-boy  and  the  Hin-  just  beginning  to  be  heard  in  the  land, 
doo  prince  disguised  as  a  crossing-  especially  in  some  big  London  hotels, 
sweeper.  But  surely  the  Welshman  and  The  Colorado  beetle  is  hourly  expected 
the  Highland  Scot  at  least  are  undeni-  by  Cunard  steamer  ;  the  Canadian  road- 
able  Britishers,  sprung  from  the  soil  and  side  erigeron  is  well  established  already 
to  the  manner  bom  !  Not  a  bit  of  it ;  in  the  remoter  suburbs ;  the  phylloxera 
inexorable  modem  science,  diving  back  battens  on  our  hothouse  vines ;  the 
remorselessly  into  the  remoter  past,  American  river-weed  stops  the  naviga- 
traces  the  Cymry  across  the  face  of  Ger-  tton  OQ  our  principal  canals.  The 
many,  and  fixes  in  shadowy  hypotheti-  Ganges  and  the  Mississippi  have  long 
cal  numbers  the  exact  date,  to  a  few  since  flooded  the  tawny  Thames,  as  Ju- 
centuries,  of  the  first  prehistoric  Gaelic  venal's  cynical  friend  declared  the  Syrian 
invasion.  Even  the  still  earlier  brown  Orontes  had  flooded  the  Tiber.  And 
Euskarians  and  yellow  Mongolians,  who  what  has  thus  been  going  on  slowly 
held  the  land  before  the  advent  of  the  within  the  inemoty  of  the  last  few  gen- 
ancient  Britons,  were  themselves  im mi-  erations  has  been  going' on  constantly 
grants ;  the  very  Autochthones  in  per-  from  time  immemoriid,  and  peopling 
son  turn  out,  on  close  inspection,  to  be  Britain  in  all  its  parts  with  its  now  ex- 
vagabonds  and  wanderers  and  foreign  isting  fauna  and  flora, 
colonists.  In  short,  man  as  a  whole  is  But  if  all  tne  plants  and  animals  in 
not  an  indigenous  animal  at  all  in  the  our  islands  are  thus  ultimately  imported, 
British  Isles.  Be  he  who  he  may,  when  the  question  naturally  arises.  What  was 
we  push  bis  pedigree  back  to  its  prime  there  in  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  be- 
original,  we  find  him  always  arriving  in  fore  any  of  their  present  inhabitants 
the  end  by  the  Dover  steamer  or  the  came  to  inherit  them  f  The  answer  is, 
Harwidi  packet.  Five  years,  in  fact,  succinctly.  Nothing.  Or  if  this  be  a 
are  quite  sufScient  to  give  him  a  legal  little  too  extreme,  then  let  ns  imitate 
title  to  letters  of  naturalization,  unless  the  modesty  of  Mr.  Gilbert's  heto  and 
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modify  the  itatement  into  hardly  bdj-  politely  phrase  it,  is  inexact.  St.  Patrick 
thing.  In  England,  as  in  Northern  did  not  expel  the  reptiles,  because  there 
Enrope  generally,  modern  history  be-  were  never  any  reptiles  in  Ireland  (ex- 
gins,  not  with  the  reign  of  Queen  Eliza-  cept  dynamiters)  for  him  to  expel.  The 
beth,  but  with  the  passing  away  of  the  creatures  never  got  so  far  on  their  long 
glacial  epoch.  During  that  great  age  of  and  toilsome  north-westward  march  be- 
univeisal  ice  our  Britain,  from  end  to  fore  St.  George's  Channel  intervened  to 
end,  was  covered  at  various  limes  by  prevent  their  passage  across  to  Dublin, 
sea  and  by  glaciers  ;  it  resembled  on  It  is  really,  therefore,  to  St.  George, 
the  whole  the  cheerful  aspect  of  Spitz-  rather  than  to  St.  Patiick,  that  the  ah - 
bergen  or  Nova  Zembla  at  the  present  sence  of  toads  and  snakes  from  the  soil 
day.  A  few  reindeer  wandered  now  and  of  Ireland  is  ultimately  due.  The  doubt- 
then  over  its  frozen  shores  ;  a  scanty  ful  Cappadocian  prelate  is  well  known 
vegetation  of  the  correlative  reindeer-  to  have  been  always  death  on  dragons 
moss  grew  with  difficulty  under  the  and  serpents- 
sheets  and  drifts  of  endless  anow  ;  a  As  long  ago  as  the  sixteenth  century, 
stray  walrus  or  an  occasional  seal  basked  indeed,  Verstegan  the  antiquary  clearly 
in  the  chilly  sunshine  on  the  ice-bound  saw  that  the  existence  of  badgers  and 
coast.  But  during  the  greatest  exten-  foxes  in  England  implied  the  former 
sion  of  the  Nonh-European  ice-sheet  it  presence  of  a  belt  of  land  joiniDg  the 
is  probable  that  life  in  London  wascom-  British  Islands  to  the  continent  of 
pletely  extinct ;  the  metropolitan  area  Europe ;  for,  as  he  acutely  observed, 
did  not  even  vegetate.  Snow  and  snow  nobody  (before  fox-hunting,  &t  least) 
and  snow  and  snow  was  then  the  short  would  ever  have  taken  the  trouble  to 
sum-total  of  British  scenery.  Murray's  bring  them  over.  Still  more  does  the 
Guides  were  rendered  quite  unnecessary,  presence  in  our  islands  of  the  red  deer, 
and  penny  ices  were  a  drug  in  the  and  formerly  of  the  wild  while  cattle, 
market.  England  was  given  up  to  one  the  wolf,  the  bear,  and  the  wild  boar, 
unchanging  universal  winter.  to  say  nothing  of  the  beaver,  the  otter, 
Slowly,  however,  tinges  altered,  as  the  squirrel,  and  the  weasel,  prove  that 
they  are  much  given  to  doing ;  and  a  England  was  once  conterminous  with 
new  era  dawned  upon  Britain.  The  France  or  Belgium.  At  the  very  best  of 
thermometer  rose  rapidly,  or  at  least  it  times,  however,  before  Sir  Ewen  Cam- 
would  doubtless  have  risen,  with  e£Fu-  eron  of  Lochiel  had  killed  positively  the 
sion,  if  it  had  yet  been  invented.  The  last  "  last  wolf  "  in  Britain  (several 
land  emerged  from  the  sea,  and  southern  other  "  last  wolves"  having  previously 
plants  and  animals  began  to  invade  the  been  despatched  by  various  earlier  in- 
area  that  was  afterwards  to  be  England,  tiepid  exterminators),  our  English  fauna 
across  the  broad  belt  which  then  con-  was  far  from  a  rich  one,  especially  as 
nected  us  with  the  Continental  system,  regards  the  larger  quadrupeds.  In  bats, 
But  in  those  days  communications  were  birds,  and  insects  we  have  always  done 
slow  and  land  transit  difficult.  You  had  better,  because  to  such  creatures  a  belt 
to  foot  it.  The  European  fauna  and  of  sea  is  not  by  any  means  an  insuper- 
flora  moved  but  gradually  and  tenta-  able  barrier ;  whereas  in  reptiles  and 
tively  north-westward,  and  before  any  amphibians,  on  the  contrary,  we  have 
large  patt  of  it  could  settle  id  England  always  been  weak,  seeing  that  most  rep- 
our  island  was  finally  cut  off  from  the  tiles  are  bad  swimmers,  and  very  few 
mainland  by  the  long  and  gradual  wear*  can  rival  the  late  lamented  Captain 
ing  away  of  the  cliSs  at  Dover  and  Ca-  Webb  in  his  feat  of  crossing  the  Chan- 
lais.  That  accounts  for  the  comparative  net,  as  Leander  and  Lord  Byron  did 
poverty  of  animal  and  vegetable  life  in  the  Hellespont 

England,  and  still  more  for  its  extreme        Only  one  good-sized  animal,  so  far  as 

paucity  and  meagreness  in  Ireland  and  known,  is  now  peculiar  to  the  British 

the   Highlands.     It    has    been   errone-  Isles,  and  that  is  our  familiar  friend  the 

ously  asserted,  for  example,    that  St.  red  grouse  of    the    Scotch   moors.     I 

Patrick  expelled  snakes    and    lizards,  doubt,   however,   whether    even   he  is 

frogs  and  toads,  from  the  soil  of  Erin,  really  indigenous  in  the  strictest  sense 

This  detail,  as  the  French  newspapers  of  the  word  :  that  is  to  say,  whether  he 
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was  evolved  in  and  for  these  islands  ex-  among  the  warmer  corners  of  the  Sus- 

clusively,  as  the  moa  and  the  apteryx  sex  downs. 

were  evolved  for  New  Zealand,  and  the  In  the  plant  world,  substitution  often 
extinct  dodo  for  Mauritius  alone.  It  takes  place  far  more  rapidly.  I  doubt 
is  far  more  probable  that  the  red  grouse  whether  the  stinging  nettle,  which  rea- 
ls the  original  variety  of  the  willow  ders  picnicking  a  nuisance  in  England, 
grouse  of  Scandinavia,  which  has  re-  is  truly  indigenous ;  certainly  the  two 
tained  throughout  the  year  its  old  plu-  worst  kinds,  the  smaller  ncttte  and  the 
mage,  while  its  more  northern  cousins  Roman  nettle,  arc  quite  recent  dcni- 
among  the  fiords  and  fjelds  have  taken,  zens,  never  straying,  even  at  the  present 
under  stress  of  weather,  to  donning  a  day,  far  from  the  precincts  of  farmyards 
complete  white  dress  in  winter,  and  a  and  villages.  The  shepherd 's-purse  and 
gray  or  speckled  tourist  suit  for  the  many  other  common  garden  weeds  of 
summer  season.  cultivation  are  of  Eastern  origin,  and 
Even  since  the  insulation  of  Britain  a  came  to  us  at  first  with  the  seed-corn 
great  many  new  plants  and  animals  have  and  the  peas  from  the  Mediterranean 
been  added  to  our  population,  both  by  region.  Corn-cockles  and  corn-flowers 
human  design  and  in  several  other  are  equally  foreign  and  equally  arti- 
casuaHashions.  The  fallow  deer  is  said  ficial ;  even  the  scarlet  poppy,  seldom 
to  have  been  introduced  by  the  Ro-  found  except  in  wheat-fields  or  around 
mans,  and  domesticated  ever  since  in  waste  places  in  villages,  has  probably 
the  successive  parks  of  Celt  and  Saxon,  followed  the  course  of  tillage  from  some 
Dane  and  Norman.  The  edible  snail,  remote  and  ancient  Eastern  origin, 
still  scattered  thinly  over  our  southern  There  is  a  pretty  blue  veronica  which 
downs,  and  abundant  at  Sox  Hill  and  a  was  unknown  in  England  some  thirty 
few  other  spots  in  Surrey  or  Sussex,  years  since,  but  which  then  began  to 
was  brought  over,  they  tell  us,  by  the  spread  in  gardens,  and  is  now  one  of 
same  luxurious  Italian  epicures,  and  is  the  commonest  and  most  troublesome 
even  now  confined,  imaginative  natural-  weeds  throu(;hout  the  whole  country, 
ists  declare,  to  the  immediate  neighbor-  Other  familiar  wild  plants  have  first 
hood  of  Roman  stations.  The  mediaeval  been  brought  over  as  garden  flowers, 
monks,  in  like  manner,  introduced  the  There  is  the  wallflower,  for  instance, 
carp  fur  their  Friday  dinners.  One  of  now  escaped  from  cultivation  in  every 
our  commonest  river  mussels  at  the  part  of  Britain,  and  mantling  with  its 
present  day  did  not  exist  in  England  at  yellow  bunches  both  old  churches  and 
all  a  century  ago,  but  was  ferried  hither  houses,  and  also  the  crannies  of  the 
from  the  Volga,  clingiog  to  the  bottoms  limestone  cliffs  around  half  the  shores 
of  vessels  from  the  Black  Sea,  and  has  of  England.  The  common  stock  has 
now  spread  itself  through  all  our  brooks  similarly  overrun  the  sea-front  of  the 
and  streams  to  thevery  heart  and  centre  Isle  of  Wight ;  the  monltey-plant,  orig- 
of  Enf;1and.  Thus,  from  day  to  day,  as  inally  a  Chilian  flower,  has  run  wild  in 
in  society  at  large,  new  introductions  many  boggy  spots  in  England  and 
constantly  take  place,  and  old  friends  Wales  ;  and  a  North  American  balsam, 
die  out  for  ever.  The  brown  rat  re-  seldom  cultivated  even  in  cottage  gar- 
places  the  old  English  black  rat ;  dens,  has  managed  to  establish  itself  in 
strange  weeds  kilt  off  the  weeds  of  an-  profuse  abundance  along  the  banks  of 
cient  days  ;  fresh  flies  and  grubs  and  the  Wey  about  Guildford  and  Godal- 
beetles  crop  up,  and  disturb  the  primi-  ming.  One  little  garden  linarii,  at  first 
live  entomological  balance.  The  bus-  employed  as  an  ornament  for  hanging- 
tard  is  gone  from  Salisbury  Plain  ;  the  baskets,  has  become  so  common  on  old 
fenland  butterflies  have  disappeared  with  walls  and  banks  as  to  be  now  considered 
the  drainage  of  the  fens.  In  their  place  a  mere  weed,  and  exterminated  accord- 
the  red-legged  partridge  invades  Nor-  ingly  by  fashionable  gardeners.  Such 
folk  ;  the  American  black  bass  is  mak-  are  the  unaccountable  reverses  of  fort- 
ing  himself  quite  at  home,  with  Yankee  une,  that  one  age  will  pay  fifty  guineas 
assurance,  in  our  sluggish  rivers  ;  and  a  bulb  for  a  plant  which  the  next  age 
the  spoonbill  is  nesting  of  its  own  accord  grubs  up  unanimously  as  a  vulgar  intrud- 
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er.      While  of  Selborne  noticed   with  among  the  straw  of  packing-cases,  but 

delight  in  bis  owd  kitchen  that  rate  in-  others  unconnected  in  any  way  with  hu- 

sect,  the  Oriental  cockroach,  lately  Jm-  man  agency,  and  owing  their  presence 

ported  ;  and  Mr.  Brewer  observed  with  here  to  natural  causes.      That  pretty 

joy  in  his  garden  at  Reigate  the  blue  little  Yankee  weed,  the  claytonia,  now 

Buxbaum  speedwell,  which  is  now  the  common  in  parts  of  Lancashire  and  Ox- 

acknowledged  and  hated   pest  of   the  foidshire,    first    made   its    appearance 

Surrey  agricMlturist.  among  us,  I  believe,  by  its  aceds  being 

The  history  of  some  of  these  waifs  accidentally  included  with  the  sawdust 
and  strays  which  go  to  make  up  the  in  which  Wenham  Lake  ice  is  packed 
wider  papulation  of  Britain  is  indeed  for  transport.  The  Canadian  river- 
sufficiently  remarkable.  Like  all  islands,  weed  18  known  first  to  have  escaped 
England  has  a  fragmentary  fauna  and  from  the  botanical  gardens  at  Cam- 
floia,  whose  members  have  often  dtifted  bridge,  whence  it  spread  rapidly  through 
toward  it  in  the  most  wonderful  and  the  congenial  dykes  and  sluices  of 
varied  manner.  Sometimes  they  bear  the  fen  country,  and  so  into  the  entire 
witness  to  ancient  land  connections,  as  navigable  network  of  the  Midland  coun- 
in  the  case  of  the  spotted  Portuguese  ties.  But  there  are  other  aliens  of  older 
slug  which  Professor  Allman  found  settlement  among  ns,  aliens  of  Ameri- 
catmly  disporting  itself  on  the  basking  can  origin  which  nevertheless  arrived  in 
cliffs  iothe  Killarneydistrict.  Informer  Britain,  in  all  probability,  long  before 
days,  when  Spain  and  Ireland  joined  Columbus  ever  set  foot  on  the  low  bask- 
hands  in  the  middle  of  the  Bay  of  Bis-  ing  sandbank  of  Cat  Island.  Such  is 
cay,  the  ancestors  of  this  placid  Lusi-  the  jointed  pond-sedge  of  the  Hebrides, 
tanian  mollusk  must  have  ranged  (good  a  water-weed  found  abundantly  in  the 
word  to  apply  to  slugs)  from  the  groves  lakes  and  tarns  of  the  Isle  of  Syke, 
of  Cintra  to  the  Cove  of  Cork.  But,  Mull  and  Coll,  and  the  west  coast  of 
as  time  rolled  on,  the  cruel  crawling  sea  Ireland,  but  occurring  nowhere  else 
rolled  on  also,  and  cut  away  all  the  throughout  the  wholeexpanseof  Europe 
western  world  from  the  foot  of  the  As-  or  Asia.  How  did  it  get  there  ?  Clear- 
turias  to  Macgillicuddy's  Keeks.  So  ly  its  seeds  were  cither  washed  by  the 
the  spotted  slug  continued  to  survive  in  waves  or  carried  by  birds,  and  thus  de- 
two  distinct  and  divided  bodies,  a  large  posited  on  the  nearest  European  shores 
one  in  south-western  Europe,  and  a  to  America.  But  if  Mr.  Alfred  Russel 
small  isolated  colony,  all  along  by  it-  Wallace  had  been  alive  in  pre-Columban 
self,  around  the  Kerry  mountains  and  days  (which,  as  Euclid  remarks,  is  ab- 
the  Lakes  of  Killarney.  At  other  times  sutd),  he  would  readily  have  inferred, 
pure  accident  accounts  for  the  presence  from  the  frequent  occurrence  of  such 
of  a  particular  species  in  the  mainlands  unknown  plants  along  the  western  verge 
of  Britain.  For  example,  the  Bermuda  of  Britain,  that  a  great  continent  lay  un- 
grass-lily,  a  common  American  plant,  explored  to  the  westward,  and  would 
is  known  in  a  wild  state  nowhere  in  promptly  have  proceeded  to  discover 
Europe  save  at  a  place  called  Wood-  and  annex  it.  As  Hr.  Wallace  was  not 
ford,  in  county  Galway.  Nobody  ever  yet  born,  however,  Columbus  took  a 
planted  it  there ;  it  has  simply  sprung  mean  advantage  over  him,  and  discov- 
up  from  some  single  seed,  carried  over,  ered  it  first  by  mere  right  of  primogeni- 
peihaps,  on  the  feet  of  a  bird,  or  cast  ture. 

ashore  by  the  Gulf  Stream  on  the  hos-        In    other   cases,   the    circumstances 

pitable  coast  of  Western  Ireland.     Vet  under  which  a  particular  plant  appears 

there  it  has  flourished  and  thriven  ever  in  England  are  often  very  suspicious, 

since,  a  naturalized  British  subject  of  Take  the  instance  of  the  belladonna,  or 

undoubted  origin,  without  ever  spread-  deadly  nightshade,   an   extremely   rare 

ing  to  north  or  south  above  a  few  miles  ■  British  species,  found  only  in  the  im- 

from  its  adopted  habitat.  mediate   neighborhood    of  old  castles 

There  are  several  of  these  uncon-  and  monastic  buildings.  Belladonna, 
scious  .\merican  importations  in  various  of  course,  is  a  deadly  poison,  and  was 
parts  of  Britain,  some  of  them,  no  much  used  in  the  half-magical,  half- 
doubt,  brought  over  with  seed-corn  or  criminal  sorceries  of  the  Middle  Ages. 
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Did  70U  wish  to  remove  a  troublesome  particular  we«d  was  held  to  be  a  specific 
rival  or  an  elder  brother,  you  treated  foT  the  bishop's  evil ;  and  being  iotio- 
him  to  a  dose  of  deadly  nightshade,  duced  and  cultivated  for  the  purpose,  it 
Yet  why  should  it,  in  company  with  came  to  be  known  indifferently  to  herb- 
many  other  poisonous  exotics,  be  found  alists  as  bishop-weed  and  gout-weed.  It 
so  frequently  around  the  ruins  of  mon-  has  now  long  since  ceased  to  be  a  rec- 
asteries  .'  Did  the  holy  fathers — but  ognized  member  of  the  British  Pharma- 
QOi  the  thought  is  too  irreverent.  Let  copceia,  but,  baring  overrun  our  lanes 
us  keep  our  illusions,  and  forget  the  and  thickets  in  its  flush  period,  it  re- 
friar  and  the  apothecary  in  "Romeo  mains  to  this  day  a  visible  botanical  and 
and  Juliet."  etymological    memento    of    the    past 

Belladonna  has  never  fairly  taken  root  twinges  of  episcopal  lemoise. 
in  English  soil.  It  remains,  tike  the  Taken  as  a  whole,  one  may  fairly  say 
Koman  snail  and  the  Poituguese  slug,  that  the  total  population  of  the  Btitish 
a  mere  casual  straggler  about  its  ancient  Isles  consists  mainly  of  three  great  ele- 
haunts.  But  there  aie  other  plants  meols.  The  first  and  oldest — the  only 
which  have  fairly  established  their  claim  one  with  any  real  claim  to  be  considered 
to  be  considered  as  native-born  Britons,  as  tiuly  native — is  the  cold  Northern, 
though  Ihey  came  to  us  at  liist  as  aliens  Alpine  and  Aictic  element,  coropiising 
and  colonists  from  foreign  parts.  Such,  such  animals  as  the  white  hare  of  Scot- 
to  take  a  single  case,  is  the  history  of  land,  the  ptarmigan,  the  pine  marten^ 
the  common  ^exanders,  now  a  familiar  and  the  capercailzie — the  last  once  ex- 
weed  around  villages  and  farmyards,  tinct,  and  now  reintroduced  into  the 
but  only  introduced  into  England  as  a'  Highlands  as  a  game  bird.  This  very 
potherb  about  the  eighth  or  ninth  cen-  ancient  fauna  and  flora,  left  behind  soon 
tury.  It  was  long  grown  in  cotlagegar  after  the  glacial  epoch,  and  perhaps  in 
dens  for  table  purposes,  but  has  for  ages  part  a  relic  of  the  type  which  still  stru^- 
bcen  superseded  in  that  way  by  celery,  gled  on  in  favored  spots  duringihat  ter- 
Nevertheless,  it  continues  to  grow  all  rible  period  of  universal  ice  and  snow, 
about  our  lanes  and  hedges,  side  by  now  survives  for  the  most  part  only  in 
side  with  another  quaintly-named  plant,  the  extreme  north  and  on  the  highest 
bishop-weed  or  gout-weed,  whose  very  and  chilliest  mountain-tops,  where  it 
titles  in  themselves  bear  curious  witness  has  gradually  been  driven,  likfe  tourists 
to  its  original  uses  in  this  isle  of  Britain,  in  August,  by  the  increasing  varmlh  and 
I  don't  know  why,  but  it  is  an  histori-  sultriness  of  the  southern  lowlands, 
cal  fact  that  the  early  prelates  of  the  The  summits  of  the  principal  Scotch 
English  Church,  saintly  or  otherwise,  hills  are  occupied  by  many  Aictic  plants, 
were  peculiarly  liable  to  that  very  epis-  now  slowly  dying  out,  but  lingering  yet 
copal  disease,  the  gout.  Whether  their  as  last  relics  of  that  old  native  British 
frequent  fasting  produced  this  effect ;  flora.  The  Alpine  milk  vetch  thus 
whether,  as  they  themselves  piously  al-  loiters  among  the  rocks  of  Braemar  and 
leged,  it  was  due  to  constant  kneeling  Clova  ;  the  Arctic  brook -saxifrage  flow- 
on  the  cold  stones  of  churches ;  or  ers  but  sparingly  near  the  summit  of 
whether,  as  their  enemies  rather  insinu-  Ben  Lawers,  Ben  Nevis,  and  Loch- 
ated,  it  was  due  in  greater  measure  to  nagar ;  its  still  more  northern  ally,  the 
the  excellent  wines  presented  to  them  drooping  saxifrage,  is  now  extinct  in  all 
by  their  Italian  confreres,  is  a  minute  Britain,  save  on  a  single  snowy  Scotch 
question  to  be  decided  by  Mr.  Free-  height,  where  it  now  rarely  blossoms, 
man,  not  by  the  present  humble  in-  and  will  soon  become  altogether  obso- 
quirer.  But  the  fact  remains  that  lele.  There  are  other  northern  plants 
bishops  and  gout  got  indelibly  associ-  of  this  first  and  oldest  British  type,  like 
ated  in  the  public  mind  ;  that  the  epis-  the  Ural  oxytrope,  the  cloudberry,  and 
copal  toes  were  looked  upon  as  espe-  the  white  dryas.  which  remain  as  yet 
cially  subject  to  that  insidious  disease  even  in  the  moors  of  Yorkshire,  or  over 
up  to  the  very  end  of  the  last  century  ;  considerable  tracts  in  the  Scotch  High* 
and  that  they  do  say  the  bishops  even  lands  ;  there  are  others  restricted  to  a 
now — but  I  refrain  from  the  commission  single  spot  among  the  Welsh  hills,  an 
of  seandalum  magnatum.     Anyhow,  this  isolated  skerry  among  the  outer  Hebri- 
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des,  or  a  solitary  summit  in  the  Lake  survived  here  and   there  in  Cornwall, 

District.      But  wherever    they   linger,  Carnarvonshire,  Kerry,   and  other  very 

these  true-born  Britons  of  the  old  rock  projecting    headlands  long  after  they 

are   now  but  strangers  and  outcasts  in  have  died  out  altogether  from  the  main 

the  land   :   the  intrusive  foreigner  has  central  mass  of  Britain.     South-western 

driven  them  to  die  on  the  cold  mountain-  Ireland  in  particular  is  almost  Portu- 

tops,  as  the  Celt  drove  i he  Mongolian  to  guese  in  the  general  aspect  of  its  fauna 

the  hills,  and  the  Saxon,   in  turn,   has  and  flora. 

driven  the  Celt  to  the  Highlands  and  Third  and  latest  of  all  in  time,  though 
the  islands.  But  as  late  as  the  twelfth  almost  contemporary  with  the  southern 
century  itself,  even  the  true  reindeer,  type,  is  the  central  European  or  Gef- 
the  Arctic  monarch  of  the  glacial  epoch,  manic  element  in  our  population.  Sad 
was  still  hunted  by  Norwegian  iarls  of  as  it  is  to  confess  it,  the  truth  must 
Orkney  on  the  mainland  of  Caithness  nevertheless  be  told,  that  our  beasts  and 
and  Sntberlandshire.  birds,  our  plants  and  flowers,  are  for  the 
Second  in  age  is  the  warm  western  most  part  of  purely  Teutonic  origin, 
and  south-western  type,  the  type  repre-  Even  as  the  rude  and  bard-headed 
sented  by  the  Portuguese  slug,  ihe  ar-  Anglo-Saxon  has  driven  the  gentle, 
butuB  trees  and  Mediterranean  heaths  of  poetical,  and  imaginative  Celt  ever  west- 
the  Killarney  district,  the  flora  of  Cora-  ward  before  him  into  the  hills  and  the 
wall  and  the  Scilly  Isles,  and  the  pecul-  sea,  so  the  rude  and  vigorous  Germanic 
iar  wild  flowers  of  South  Wales,  Devon-  beasts  and  weeds  have  driven  the  gen- 
shire,  and  the  west  country  generally.  Her  and  softer  southern  types  into  Wales 
This  class  belongs  by  origin  to  the  sub-  and  Cornwall,  Galloway  and  Conne- 
metged  land  of  Lyonesse,  the  warm  mara.  It  is  to  the  central  European 
champaign  country  that  once  spread  population  that  we  owe  or  owed  Ihe  red 
westward  over  the  Bay  of  Biscay,  and  deer,  the  wild  boar,  the  bear,  the  wolf, 
derived  from  (he  Gulf  Stream  the  genial  the  beaver,  the  fox,  the  badger,  the  ot- 
climate  stiil  preserved  by  its  last  rem-  ter,  and  the  squirrel.  It  is  to  the  cen- 
nants  at  Tresco  and  St.  Mary's.  The  tral  European  flora  that  we  owe  the 
animals  belonging  to  this  secondary  larger  part  of  the  most  familiar  plants  in 
stratum  of  our  British  population  are  all  eastern  and  south-eastern  England, 
few  and  rare,  but  of  its  plants  there  are  They  crossed  in  bands  over  the  old  land 
not  a  few,  some  of  them  extending  over  belt  before  Britain  was  finally  insulated, 
the  whole  western  shores  of  England,  and  they  have  gone  on  steadily  ever 
Wales,  Scotland,  and  Ireland,  wherever  since,  with  true  Teutonic  persistence, 
they  are  washed  by  the  Gulf  Stream,  and  overrunning  the  land  and  pushing  slowly 
others  now  confined  to  particular  spots,  westward,  like  all  other  German  bands 
often  with  the  oddest  apparent  capri-  before  or  since,  to  the  detriment  and 
ciousness.  Thus,  two  or  three  southern  discomfort  of  the  previous  inhabitants, 
types  of  clover  are  peculiar  to  the  Liz-  Let  us  humbly  remember  that  we  are  all 
ard  Point,  in  Cornwall  ;  a  little  Spanish  of  us  at  bottom  foreigners  alike,  but 
and  Italian  restharrow  has  got  stranded  that  it  is  the  Teutonic  English,  the  peo- 
in  the  Channel  Islands  and  on  the  Mull  pie  from  the  old  Low  Dutch  fatherland 
of  Galloway  ;  the  spotted  rockrose  of  by  the  Elbe,  who  have  iinally  given  to 
the  Mediterranean  grows  only  in  Kerry,  this  isle  its  name  of  England,  and  to 
Galway,  and  Anglesea ;  while  other  every  one  of  us,  Celt  or  Teuton,  their 
plants  of  the  same  warm  habit  are  con-  own  Teutonic  name  of  Englishman, 
fined  to  such  spots  as  Torquay,  Babbi-  We  are  at  best,  as  an  irate  Teuton  once 
combe,  Dawlish,  Cork,  Swansea,  Ax-  remarked,  "nozzing  but  segond-hand 
minster,  and  the  Scilly  Isles.  Of  course,  Chennans."  In  the  words  of  a  distin- 
all  peninsulas  and  islands  are  warmer  guished  modern  philologist  of  our  own 
in  temperature  than  inland  places,  and  blood,  "  English  is  Dutch,  spoken  with 
BO  these  relics  of  the  lost  Lyonesse  have  a  Welsh  accent." — Cernhiu  Magaiine. 
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THE    SECRET  OF    YARROW. 

BY   J.    B.  SELKIRK. 

"  Was  ever  stream  or  valley  so  be-  The  pagan  belief  that  every  river  aod 
sung !"  exclaimed  Dr.  John  Brown,  every  fountain  had  its  own  presiding 
when,  coming  down  the  southern  slopes  deity,  may  now,  we  suppose,  be  consid- 
of  Minchmuir,  he  beheld  the  famous  ered  an  exploded  superstition,  and  yet 
Border  liver  twinkling  in  the  sun.  Nor  underneath  the  classic  myth  lay  a  cer* 
was  the  exclamation  an  unreasonable  tain  significance  which  our  soi-dtsant 
one,  but  rather  just  such  a  question  as  civilization  has  not  been  able  altogether 
would  naturally  suggest  itself  to  the  to  dispense  with  ;  for  although  we  no 
ballad  and  Border-loving  author  of  the  longer  offer  our  oblations  to  Naiad  or 
"  Horje  Subsecivse  ;"  for  if  ever  "  the  Dryad,  nor  propitiate  their  favor  as  of 
poet's  consecration  and  the  dream"  old  with  offerings  of  milk  and  honey 
shed  its  imperishable  fascination  on  any  and  oil,  it  is  almost  as  common  toapos- 
particular  locality,  investing  its  land-  trophiie  a  favorite  stream  among  our 
scape  with  that  "  light  which  never  was  own  poets,  as  it  was  in  the  days  of  Vir- 
on  sea  or  land,"  surely  Yarrow  can  gil.  These  fair  humanities  of  old  re- 
claim pre-eminence  in  such  a  case.  Not  ligion  have  borne  fruit  in  the  spirit  if 
alone  in  modern  times,  but  for  centuries  not  in  the  body  :  the  ritual  has  dis- 
it  has  been  a  favorite  shrine  of  the  muses  appeared,  but  the  homage  remains. 
— a  kind  of  Scottish  Forest  of  Arden —  Many  instances  of  this  river  fascina- 
where,  on  every  hawthorn  and  every  tion  occur  over  the  whole  field  of  Eng- 
thistle.  the  poets,  Orlando-like,  have  liah  poetry,  from  Spenser's  "  silver 
hung  their  odes  and  elegies.  streaming  Thames,"   to   Wordsworth's 

When  Lockhart  claimed  for  Yarrow  Duddon  Sonnets.     Burns  evidently  re- 

the  title  of  ths  most  romantic  of  Scot-  garded  running  water  as  one  of  the  most 

tish  rivers,  he  was  possibly  thinking  less  powerful  awakeners  of  the  poetic  fac- 

of  its  indebtedness   to  modem  poetry  ulty: — 

than  to  the  lustre  and  distinction  it  in-  •■  The  Muse,  nae  poet  ever  faod  her, 

herits  from  the  exquisite  ballads  with  Till  by  hitnser  he  learnt  to  wander, 

which  its  name  will  always  be  associated.  A^o-n  some  wotting  boro's  meander." 

No  doubt  every  river  of  the  Scottish  The  peculiar  power  exercised  by  Yar- 

Border  is  more  or  less  suffused  with  this  row  on  her  votaries  is  very  significant 

inherited   after-glow,    gilding  with    its  The  result  is  not  only  the  highest  of  its 

heavenly  alchemy  every  stream  and  val-  kind,  but  the  whole  product  is  permeated 

ley  of   that  legend-haunted  land ;   for  and  characterized  by  a  uniform  local 

even  in  a  country  which  can  boast  the  color  of  pathetic  passion  which  invests 

names  of  Scott  and  Bums,  the  historical  everything  that  has  issued   from  that 

and  romantic  ballad-poetry  of  the  Bor-  mint  with  a  distinctive  and  unique  in- 

der  still  keeps  its  place,  and    remains  dividualism.      Other  influences  seem  to 

now,  as  ever,  the  supreme  and   unap-  have  been  kept  out  on  purpose.     The 

proached  characteristic  of  Scottish  lit-  historical  ballad,  with  one  exception, 

erature.  that  of  the  "  Outlaw  Murray,"  finds  no 

Although  the  Tweed  and  the  Tevtot,  place  in  Yarrow.     "  The  Dowie  Dens," 

the  Ettrick  and  the  Yarrow,  the  Liddcl  "  The  Lament  of  the  Border  Widow," 

and  the  Esk,  each  and  all  can  lay  claim  "  The    Douglas     Tragedy,"     "  Willie 

to  the  reflected  glory  of  the  ballad  period.  Drowned  in  Yarrow, ' '  and  many  others, 

amongsi  these  the  Yarrow  must  always  grow  out  of  the  social  conditions  and 

be  credited  with  a  unique  claim  of  its  accidents  of  the  times,  and  appeal   to 

own.     Not  only  by  the  abundance,  but  the  ordinary  emotions  and  instincts  of 

by  the  distinctive  quality  of  Its  poetical  humanity;  and  these  have  given  the 

associations,  Yarrow  has  mqre  right  to  initial  pathetic  melancholy  to  everything 

be  regarded  as  the  veritable  Hippocrene  that  has  followed.      The  more  warlike 

of  the  Border  Helicon  than  any  other  heroes  of  the  other  valleys  of  the  Bor- 

strcam  in  the  district.  der— the  Johnnie  Armstrongs,  the  Kin- 
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moot  Willies,  the  Jamie  TeUets,  etc. —  rest  sod  restitution  for  a  frame  nnhap- 
would  be  out  of  place  in  Yariov,  and  pily  shattered  beyond  recovery,  no 
would  introduce  a  jarring  note,  incoa-  sooner  had  he  settled  down  in  Naples 
sistent  with  its  tender  solemnity.  These  than,  ill  as  be  was,  he  set  about  forming 
old  pathetic  singers  have  passed  away  a  collection  of  Neapolitan  ballads  and 
and  left  no  sign.  They  have  crossed  broadsides.  In  the  distraction  ol  foreign 
the  river  of  death,  and  taken  their  se-  travel,  however,  and  the  classic  asso- 
ctet  with  them.  Unnamed  and  unknown  ciations  of  the  Bay  of  Naples,  be  never 
as  they  are,  they  have,  however,  left  be-  forgot  the  poetry  of  the  country  be  had 
hind  tbcm  a  magnetic  witchery  of  vague  left  behind.  LocLhart  relates  that,  when 
and  passionate  regret  that  cannot  be  he  visited  the  Lake  of  Avernus  with  his 
shaken  off  or  separated  from  the  scene  illustrious  kinsman,  while  as  cicerone  he 
of  their  inspiration.  No  man  of  aver-  was  expatiating  on  the  beauty  and  classic 
i^e  sensibility  ever  entered  that  valley  richness  of  their  surroundings,  he  over- 
alone  without  coming  to  some  extent  heard  the  old  man  eloquent,  crooning  to 
nnder  the  weird  fascination  and  endemic  himself— 

glamour  of  the  place.     Under  its  mys-  -UpAerockymountaiosanddowo  tbewossT 

tenous  influences  poets  have  been  made  glen, 

and  moulded  like  clay  out  of  a  cast.  We  daurna  nang  a  milkin'  lor  Charlie  and 

Hamilton  of  Bangour'a  only  genuine  in-  *■'•  "^'°-" 

spiration  was  derived  from  this  source.  In  the  passionate  estimation  with 
and  his  poetic  fame  rests  mainly  on  the  which  Scott  held  the  ballads  of  bis  na- 
accident  of  his  having  come  under  the  tive  country.  Yarrow  and  its  romantic 
spell  of  the"  dowiehoums."  Thesame  associations  held  by  far  the  most  con- 
may  be  said  of  Logan  ;  for  neither  of  spicuous  place.  The  first  important 
these  names  would  have  found  any  abid-  poem  he  gave  to  the  world,  "  The  Lay 
ing  place  in  literature  but  for  the  "  Busk  of  the  Last  Minstrel " — in  the  inlroduc- 
ye,  busk  ye,  my  bonnie  bonnie  bride,"  tion  to  which  he  makes  his  first  claim 
of  the  one,  and  "  Thy  braes  are  bonnie,  to  be  considered  an  original  poet — was 
Yarrow  stream,"  of  the  other-  These,  set  in  a  frame  of  Yarrow.  Leaving  be- 
lt may  be  said,  are,  after  all,  only  the  hind  him  the  conventional  methods  of 
masterpieces  of  minor  poets  ;  but  it  the  eighteenth  century,  he  appealed  to 
must  not  be  forgotten  that  greater  men  the  elder  romanticism  of  the  ballad 
than  these,  the  masters  themselves,  have  peiiod,  and  deliberately  chose  to  recite 
come  under  the  same  unaccountable  and  his  first  inspiration  under  the  tutelary 
irresistible  fascination.  Muse  of  the  valley  he  used  fondly  to 
To  those  who  have  made  the  life  of  refer  to  as  "the  shrine  of  his  ances- 
Sir  Walter  Scott  a  loving  study — and  to  tors  ;' '  and  with  what  success  he  did 
some  degree  who  has  not  P — it  will  be  so,  it  is  unnecessary  to  say.  Again,  in 
unnecessary  to  point  out  that  ballad*  "  Marmion,"  his  descriptions  of  St. 
poetry,  and  more  especially  the  ballad-  Mary's  Lake  and  the  valley  of  the  Yar- 
poetry  of  his  beloved  Border,  was  the  row,  contain  perhaps  the  most  memo- 
Qursery-ground  of  that  wonderful  genius,  rable  and  most  imperishable  verses  he 
At  the  age  of  thirteen,  on  the  day  in  eVer  wrote.  Consciously  and  uncon- 
which,  in  his  aunt's  house  at  Kelso,  he  sciously.  Yarrow  had  stolen  into  the 
stumbled  upon  a  copy  of  Percy's  "  Re-  dream  of  his  life  in  many  ways.  Later 
liques,"  the  seed  was  sown  that  gave  root  on,  when  he  sattoRaebum  the  second 
and  character  and  direction  to  all  his  time  for  that  beautiful  family  portrait 
poetical  aft erwork.  While  yet  young  in  still  at  Abbotsford,  the  background  of 
.  literature,  it  bore  fruit  in  the  "  Min-  the  picture  is  his  much-loved  valley ; 
strelsy  of  the  Scottish  Border ;"  but  it  and  in  the  autumn  of  1831 — the  year 
did  not  cease  there.  He  was  a  ballad-  before  bis  death — on  revising  the  "  Lay 
hunter  to  the  end  :  it  was  indeed  the  of  the  Last  Minstrel ' '  for  the  last  time, 
literary  ruling  passion  of  his  life,  and  he  must  have  felt  the  prophetic  power 
only  ceased  with  life.  His  charming  of  the  words  he  bad  wntten  more  than 
and  skilful  biographer  tells  us  that  in  a  quarter  of  a  century  before— 
the  year,  destined  to  be  his  last,  when  •■  By  Yarrow's  sire*!!!  still  let  mestray, 
he  went  to  the  Mediterranean  to  seek  Though  none  should  guide  mj  feeble  way." 
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And  that  Yarrow,  which  had  been  the 
poet's  RtsI  love,  had  somehow  unac- 
countable  crept  into  his  last  prayer. 

In  the  autumn  of  the  same  year,  it 
will  be  remembered,  the  day  before  he 
left  for  that  sojourn  to  the  South  in 
search  of  the  health  he  was  fated  never 
to  get,  and  from  which  he  returned  a 
dying  man,  Sir  Walter  accompanied  the 
greatest  of  his  contemporaries  to  New- 
ark Caslle,  on  the  Yarrow  :  that  sunny 
September  day  which  gave  occasion  to 
Wordsworth's  "  Yarrow  Revisited,"  as 
well  as  to  one  of  the  finest  of  his  son- 
nets. 

In  Wordsworth's  case,  it  is  curious  to 
mark  the  influence  of  Yarrow  on  one 
who,  along  with  the  possession  of  other 
eminent  faculties,  was  without  doubt  the 
subtlest  exponent  and  interpreter  of  the 
moods  of  nature  that  erer  put  thought 
into  verse.  As  a  young  man,  he  bad 
represented  himself  in  his"  Yarrow  Un- 
visited  "  as  arguing  with  the  companion 
of  his  Scottish  tour,  that  it  was  quite 
unnecessary  to  waste  a  day  on  Yarrow, 
that  there  were  a  thousand  rivers  else- 
where equally  worthy  of  their  wonder, 
and  that  in  the  meantime  they  would 
take  the  boasted  charms  of  Yarrow  for 
granted.  When  the  Queen  of  Eifland, 
riding  down  by  the  Eitdon  Tree  to  the 
music  of  another  world,  clad  in  the 
shimmer  of  her  unearthly  vesture,  and 
still  more  unearthly  beauty,  accosted 
her  mortal  lover  in  the  Woods  of  tlunt- 
lyburn,  and  dared  him  to  take  the  con- 
sequences of  saluting  her  as  a  lover 
should.  True  Thomas,  with  the  chival- 
rous Border  spirit  his  fairy  paramour 
bad  probably  counted  upon,  gallantly 
protested — 

"  Betide  me  weal,  betide  me  woe, 
Tbat  weird  shall  Devei  daunion  me  " — ' 
although  we  all  know  that  his  temerity 
cost  him  seven  vears'  penal  servitude  in 
the  fairy  Hades.  No  doubt  Wordsworth 
thought  himself  as  securely  guarded 
against  the  fascination  of  Yarrow,  as  his 
elder  brother-rhymer  of  Ercildoune 
thought  he  was  against  the ' '  glamourie  " 
of  Eifland  ;  but  the  self- con  fide  nee  in 
both  cases  was  equally  misplaced  and  il- 
lusory. When  Wordsworth  put  the  mat- 
ter to  a  personal  lest,  no  sooner  had 
his  feet  entered  the  fairy  ring  of  Yarrow 
than  he  succumbed  to  the  unseen  sor- 
cery.    He  argued,  he  expostulated,  but 


September, 

the  pastoral  melancholy  would  not  be 
shaken  off.  He  reasoned  with  himself, 
hut  he  had  counted  without  his  host, 
for  he  had  inhaled  an  atmosphere  that, 
acting  on  sensibilities  such  as  his,  takes 
the  reason  prisoner.  He  protested  he 
had  never  seen  greener  hills,  or  sunnier 
skies,  or.  a  more  silvery  stream,  and  thai 
it  was  the  very  ground  for  happy  lovers, 
but  all  to  no  purpose.  Like  Balaam, 
he  could  only  give  utterance  to  what  an 
overruling  power  had  put  in  his  mouth, 
and  the  whole  color  and  keynote  of 
"  Yarrow  Visited  "  is  struck  in  the  first 
stanza,  in  which  the  poet  confesses  his 
subjugation,  and  cries  out,  like  Saul  in 
his  trouble,  for  some  cunning  harper  to 


Scotthimself  had  long  beforefelt,  and 
in  "  Marmion  "  had  given  poetical  form 
to  this  almost  oppressive  silence  of  Yar- 
row— 


And  when  he  took  his  friend  Southey 
across  the  hills  from  Asbiesliel  to  make 
the  acquaintance  of  Yarrow,  it  is  curi- 
ous to  note  how  that  poet's  mind  also 
caught  the  same  unvarying  impression. 
That  impression  we  find  recorded  in  his 
journal  for  the  day  in  these  words  :  "  A 
quiet  and  beautiful  vale,  a  solitary  and 
a  sorrowful  country."  But  these  im- 
pressions are  only  a  continuation  of  the 
feeling  which,  centuries  before,  had  been 
expressed  in  the  old  ballad.  When 
King  James  and  his  five  thousand  fol- 
lowers came  down  upon  the  country  of 
the  Outlaw  Murray,  we  are  told,  as  they 
approached  the  valley, 

"  They  found  It  avttsomc  for  %a  see." 

It  has  been  frequently  pointed  out  in 
history  that  both  the  political  and  re- 
ligious predilections  of  men  have  been 
largely  influenced  by  the  accident  of 
their  physical  environment,  but  that  this 
general  truth  is  capable  of  a  local  and 
particular  application  in  its  relation  to 
poetry,  is,  in  many  cases,  quite  as  cer- 
tain, and  In  proof  of  it  we  may  use  the 
words  of  Wordsworth — 

"  Bearwitneu  niifulHanom." 

Humboldt  declares  that  "  the  poeti- 
cal works  of  the  Greeks,  and  the  ruder 
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songs  of  the  primitive  Northern  racea,  John  Brown,  Yarrow  is  roore  than  a 
owe  much  of  their  peculiar  character  to  mere  spectacle.  It  becomes  a  vision, 
the  forms  of  plants  and  animals,  to  the  and  to  them  the  very  word  is  transfig- 
moun  tain -valleys  in  which  their  poets  ured  by  a  kind  of  nimbus,  gathered  from 
dwelt,  and  to  the  air  which  surrounded  the  glory  of  the  past,  invisible  to  the 
them."  And  he  adds  :"  This  influence  uninformed  eye.  In  Yarrow,  as  in 
of  the  physical  on  the  moral  world —  everywhere  else — 
this  mysterious  reaction  of  the  sensuous  „  ,  ^ 
on  the  ideal — gives  to  the  study  of  nat-  prl^nt  thi 
ure,  when  considered  from  a  higher 
point  of  view,  a  peculiar  charm  which  And  yet  this  is  but  a.  general  truth, 
has  not  hitherto  been  sufficiently  recog-  applicable  to  every  locality  having  a 
nizcd. "  But  this  higher  point  of  view,  poetical  or  historical  interest  of  any  kind 
this  effect  of  the  seen  world  upon  the  attached  to  it,  and  does  not  in  the  least 
unseen  mind  of  man,  is  a  subjectfnll  of  explain  why  a  particular  place  should 
difficulty.  As  long  as  one  is  dealing  produceapoeticalresult  of  auniqueand 
with  the  visible  phenomeaa  of  nature  distinctive  character.  In  the  beautiful 
there  is  much  to  say.  tributary  burns  of  Yarrow,  you  will  find 
The  geologist  delights  to  point  out  the  a  certain  coincidence  and  uniformity 
prehistoric  action  of  frost  or  fire,  the  among  the  mosses  and  lichens  that 
causes  of  the  upheaval  of  this  mountain-  clothe  their  gray  boulders  with  a  green 
mass,  or  the  depression  of  that  fertile  and  yellow  velvet ;  but  the  fact  does  not 
valley  ;  the  track  and  scar  of  the  grind-  throw  any  light  upon  theelective  affinity 
ing  glacier,  or  these  green  shelving  ter-  subsisting  between  the  rock  and  the 
races  across  the  hillsides — nowhere  more  plant.  We  accept  the  circumstance  of 
marked  or  more  beautiful  than  in  the  their  coexistence,  on  the  simple  ground 
valley  of  the  Yarrow — that  show,  step  that  the  plant  imperatively  requires 
by  step,  the  tidal  footprints  of  a  gradu-  nourishment  of  a  particular  kind,  and 
ally  retreating  and  now  long-forgotten  can  only  exist  where  it  finds  it.  This 
sea.  Records  that  speak  to  him  in  a  law  of  interdependence  between  life  and 
language  which  cannot  lie,  and  which  its  environment  is  everywhere  observ- 
existed  before  language  was  ;  the  silent  able  both  in  the  animal  and  vegetable 
evidence  of  those  everlasting  hills  that  kingdoms,  even  to  a  minute  degree, 
hold  up  their  unchanging  and  eternal  The  distinctive  flavor  of  honey  is  alto- 
testimony  in  the  eye  of  heaven,  while  gether  regulated  by  the  Bora  of  the  bees' 
the  conflicting  creeds  of  men,  made  for  feeding-ground  ;  and  so  much  so,  that 
the  hour,  one  after  the  other  fall  out  of  what  is  a  delicacy  in  Scotland  cannot 
the  world  like  cast-off  raiment.  When  be  eaten  in  some  other  countries  with- 
we  come,  however,  to  the  landscape  it-  out  great  danger.  The  honey  of  Brazil 
self,  whose  harmonious  lines,  and  color,  is  only  used  as  a  medicine,  while  in 
and  proportion  these  forces  have  brought  some  parts  of  the  tropics  it  is  actually 
about.and  attempt  to  analyze  and.inter-  poisonous.  Xenophon,  it  may  be  re- 
pret  its  effect  on  men's  minds,  we  pass  membered,  mentions  in  his  "  Anabasis" 
from  the  visible  to  the  invisible  world,  that  in  the  famous  retreat  of  the  Ten 
where  exact  definition  becomes  impos-  Thousand,  many  of  the  soldiers  were  so 
sible.  The  action  of  the  sensuous  world  affected  by  eating  honey,  that  they  lay 
upon  the  ideal  is  borne  in  upon  our  con-  down  as  if  to  die.  Other  examples  of 
viction  as  a  fact,  but  the  modus  operandi  this  curious  correspondence  in  nature 
is  a  secret.  suggest  themselves  in  animal  life- 
It  may  doubtless  be  said,  with  a  cer-  There  are  caterpillars  which  change 
tain  show  of  reason,  that  the  intrinsic  color  with  the  lichens  on  which  they 
beauty  of  the  poetical  associations  of  feed,  like  the  larva  of  the  moth  {Nocfua 
such  a  valley  as  Yarrow  are  quite  enough  alga),  which  turns  to  gray  or  yellow,  ac- 
to  have  bestowed  a  deathless  charm  on  cording  to  the  color  of  the  lichen  from 
any  locality,  altogether  independent  of  whence  it  derives  its  nourishment, 
any  extrinsic  fascination  the  landscape  Finding,  then,  this  unvarying  law  of 
might  possess.  Unquestionably  in  the  adaptation  in  nature,  may  we  not  carry 
case  of  Wordsworth,  or  Scott,  or  Dr.  the  principle  from  the  world  of  sense  to. 
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the  woild  of  mind,  and  conclude  that  ever,  the  Biahop'sideal  was  a  flesh-and- 

the  poetical  flora  of  the  "  Dowie  Dens"  blood  leality,  and  a  very  important  per- 

has  been  produced  under  analogous  con-  lonage.     Centuiies  before 
ditions  ?    Shakespeare  leaches  us  that — 

"  Our  poesy  is  as  a  gum  which  ooies 

From  whence  'tis  nourished  :"  .       .       ,               _           ,        . 

he  held   an   omce,  the   importance  of 

and  certainly  the  honey  does  not  more  which  it  would  be  difficult  to  form  any 

clearly  possess  the  flavor  of  the  heather,  proper  estimate  of,  in  our  days  of  books 

the  lichen  does  not  cling  more  closely  and  printed  matter.     In  addition  to  hi& 

to  its  native  rock,  than  the  solemn  ten-  musical  faculty,  he  was  a  kind  of  refer- 

der  melancholy  of  Yarrow  clings  about  ence  library,  and  the  sole  repository  of 

the  song  of  its  native  valley.     It  would  the  MUs  lellres  of  his  time  and  country ; 

be  difficult   to   conceive   poetry   more  and  in  his  frequently  double  capacity  of 

thorouehly    self-evolved    than   that  of  poet  and  musician,  as  in  Scott's  poeti- 

Yarrow.     It   is  indebted   to  the  outer  cal  Action,   he  must  have  exercised  an 

world  for  almost  nothing.     The  actor  influence,  and  represented  an  intellectual 

and    the   action   commemorated,    song  force,  quiieunparalleled  inhisolherwise 

and  singer,  subject  and  object,  are  alike  barbarous  age.     Nor  are  we  sure  there 

indigenous.     Everything  produced  there  is    anything  in  our  modern  civilization 

possesses  the  typical  flavor  of  the  soil,  which  exactly  fills  his  place,     Thelaure- 

It  was  no  doubt  a  clear  recognition  of  ateship  may  be  considered,  in  some  re- 

this  indigenous  integtity  of  the  poetical  spects,  the  historical  continuation  of  the 

product  of  the  district  which   induced  ofhce  of  the  Court  minsliel,  but  between 

Sir  Walter  Scott  to  frame  his  great  Bor-  the  holders  of  the  post  thete  is  no  longer 

der  poem  in  a  Yarrow  setting,  not  only  any   historical    parallel.       From    Lord 

selecting  one  of  its  old  Border  peels  as  Tennyson  back  to  Ben  Jonson,  the  first 

the  scene  of  its  recital,  but  putting  the  to  hold  the  office   under  royal  letters 

poem  itself  into  the  mouth  of  a  native  patent,  there  has  been  no  representative 

minstrel,  who,   to  an    intense   love  of  of  such  men  as  Taillefer,  the  jongleur 

country,  brings  a  poet's  appreciation  of  of  William  the  Conqueror,  or  Blondet, 

the  chivalrous  deeds  of  his  heroic  fel-  the  minstrel  of  Richard  C<eur  de  Lion, 

low-Bordereis.     As  was  to  be  expected  who,   according  to  tradition,  sang  bis 

from  such  a  master,  the  whole  scheme  royal  master  out  of  prison.     Many  of 

was  in  well-conceived  conformity  with  these  were  men  of  means  and  prowess — 

the  local  traditions.  rich  enough,  like  Raher,  of  the  Court 

In  computing  the  relative  gains  and  of  Henry  L,  to  endow  a  hospital ;  and 

losses  of  different  stages  of  civilization,  brave  enough  to  follow  their  king  on  a 

it  is  difiicult  not  to  look  with  some  sort  war  expedition,  like  the  minstrel  of  £d- 

of  regret  on  the  complete  disappearance  ward  I.,  who  accompanied  that  monarch 

of  the  ancient  Court  official,  revived  in  to  Palestine,  was  quartered  in  the  royal 

the  fabled  minstrel  of  Scott's  "  Lay."  tent,  and  was  instrumental  in  saving  his 

It  would  be  impossible  in  our  day  to  master  from  assassination.     The  evolu- 

form  any  adequate  idea  of  the  effect  of  tion  of   history,    with    the  help  of   the 

the  impassioned  recital  of  our  old  met-  printing-press,  has  thrown  this  antique 

rical  romances  and   ballads,  by  a  mas-  type  of  artist  out  of  the  world  ;  but  it  is 

ter  of  his  art,  on  the  courtly  audiences  surely  to  be  regretted  that  his  art  is  as 

he  usually  addressed,  in  an  age  when  as  completely  lost  as  he  himself  is.     In  an 

yet  he  held  an  important  and  influential  age  that  has  seen  so  many  mediaeval  les- 

position,  the  companion,  and  sometimes  torations,  it   seems  strange  thai  it  has 

the  trusted  ambassador  of  kings  ;  before  never  occurred  to  any  enterprising  im- 

that  sweeping  Act — the  39th  of  Queen  pressario  to  rehabilitate  the  heroic  Skald, 

Elizabeth — had  relegated  his  order  to  the  mcdleeval  jotig/eur,  or,  at  all  events, 

that  limbo  of  sturdy  rogues  and  vaga-  that  less  remote  variety  of    him   that 

bonds — a  statute  which  Ritson  used  to  proved  so  attractive  to  the  Courts  of 

quote  with  such  wicked  glee  as  a  set-off  our  own   early    English    and   Scottish 

against   Bishop  Percy's   ide&l /ong/eur.  kings.    Medieval  revivals  have  certainly 

Long  prior  to  the  age  of  Elizabeth,  how-  not  been  the  least  important  factors,  in 
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the  education  of  the  last  half-centut7.  the  primitive  Northern  races,  the  sub- 
Whether  for  frood  or  evil,  they  have  ject  may  be  illustrated  by  examples  lying 
powerfully  affected  both  our  art  and  our  nearer  home,  and  as  regards  time,  al- 
religion.  The  Church  is  yet  flounder-  most  contemporaneous  with  the  produc- 
ing in  [he  trough  of  that  great  tractarian  tion  of  the  earlier  ballad-poetry  of  the  ' 
wave  which  carried  so  many  rarely  gifted  Border.  One  of  the  most  remarkable 
minds  from  their  moorings,  and  left  too  instances  of  a  district  dominating  its 
many  of  its  victims  tossing  on  the  trou-  poetical  product  will  be  found  in  the 
bled  waters,  between  the  Scylla  and  case  of  that  body  of  song  which  from 
Charybdis  of  atheism  or  the  Vatican,  time  immemorial  has  been  associated 
The  pre- Rapha elite  movement  in  paint-  with  the  valley  of  the  Virein  Normandy, 
ing— another  of  its  revivals — was  hard-  and  popularly  known  as  the  Vaax-de- 
ly  less  striking  in  its  efEtct  on  art  ;  while  Vire.  The  Vire,  indeed,  may  be  said  to 
more  recently  the  same  influence  has  left  be  the  Yarrow  of  its  distinctive  poetry  ; 
its  distinctive  mark  on  modern  poetry,  for  although  the  two  valleys  have  many 
culminating  in  the  works  of  the  elder  points  of  difference,  they  possess  much 
Kossetti  and  his  school.  in  common.  Their  early  singers  in 
Scott,  and  through  him  the  roroanti-  both  cases  are  all  but  forgotten.  Olivier 
cism  of  Yarrow  and  the  Border,  had  more  Basselin,  the  traditionary  poet  of  the 
to  do  with  the  earlier  direction  of  the  Norman  Bocage,  is  almost  as  mythical 
movement  than  is  generally  recognized  ;  a  character  as  Thomas  of  Erclldoune, 
for  what,  indeed,  was  the  revival  of  our  or  the  equally  mythical  "Minstrel 
ballad  literature  but  a  calling  together  Burne"  of  our  Border  ballads.  An 
of  the  dry  bones  of  our  own  dark  ages,  orchard  and  an  old  wooden  erection  on 
and  as  the  editors  can  attest,  requiring  the  banks  of  the  river  are  still  point- 
sometimes  considerable  skill  in  fitting  ed  out  to  the  tourist  as  the  dwelling- 
up,  bone  to  its  bone,  before  they  could  place  of  Basselin,  the  old  poet-patriot 
constitute  an  organic  whole  P  Judging  of  Vire,  who  is  said  to  have  fallen,  in 
from  these  more  or  less  successful  re-  1450,  at  the  battle  of  Formigny.  Long- 
vivals  of  the  past,  one  might  presage  a  fellow,  with  a  poet's  sympathy,  enters 
favorable  acceptance  for  the  restoration  into  the  whole  feeling  of  the  situation, 
of  the  art  of  ihejongieur.  The  splendor  in  one  of  his  happiest  efforts,  when  he 
of  the  Court  of  the  Plantagenets,  with  tells  us — 
its  old-worid  costumes,  would  itself  lend  ■'But  ihe  poet's  memorv  here 
thai  spectacular  charm  which  seems  to  of  ihe  landscape  rnikes  a  part ; 
be  a  necessary  feature  in  alt  modern  Like  the  river  swift  and  clear, 
representations  ;  while  the  impressive  Flows  his  song  through  many  a  heart ; 
intonation  of  some  of  our  best  old  bal-  ?"""ii."J?.l'.'" 
lads  to  a  sweet  and  low  reataiiw  pai  "          ' 


That  ai 


■aas  (O  a  sweev  ano  wwrcciaiii^pur'  lo  the  Valley  of  the  Vire." 
laitte  accompaniment,  such  as  would  ad- 
mit of  no  interference  with  the  clear  Basselin,  however,  is  little  better  than 
enunciation  of  every  syllable,  would  at  a  name  as  far  as  his  productions  are 
all  events  offer  a  pleasing  variety,  if  not  known  ;  and  it  was  not  until  nearly  the 
a  refreshing  deliverance  from  the  trivial  end  of  the  sixteenth  century  that  the 
rubbish  which  in  too  many  cases  still  Vaux-de-Vire  finally  crystallized  thcm- 
docs  duty  as  the  libretti  of  our  operas,  selves  in  the  songs  of  Maistre  Jean  de 
and  which,  happily  for  the  audience,  is  Houx,  and  with  which  Mr.  Muirbead's 
usually  smothered  in  an  orchestral  din,  masterly  translations  have  made  us  fa- 
through  which  nothing  short  of  the  ham-  miliar.  To  what  extent  De  Houx  was 
mer  of  Thor  could  make  itself  heard.  indebted  to  his  predecessors,  whose 
But  to  return  to  the  subject  from  praises  he  sings,  it  would  be  difficult  to 
which  the  minstrel  has  tempted  us  ;  the  determine  with  accuracy  ;  but  that  he 
power  of  a  district  such  as  Yarrow  to  was  the  inheritor  and  mouthpiece  of  the 
give  a  distinctive  character  to  its  intel-  characteristic  genius  of  the  Vire,  there 
lectual  outcome,  difficult  as  it  may  be  to  can  be  no  doubt. 

explain,  is  capable  of  illustration   from  The  poetry  of  the  Vire  does  not  afford 

many   quarters.     Without    going   back  any  less  striking  an  instance  of  genius 

with  Humboldt  to  the  Greek  poets,  or  conditioned    by    its    environment,   al- 
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though  itspoctical  result,  compared  with  charm  they  possessed  passes  away  with 
Yarrow,  is  about  as  diverse  in  character  them.  So  much  is  this  the  case,  that 
as  it  is  possible  to  conceive.  The  pro-  there  are  phases  of  poetical  thought 
duclions  of  both  localities  are  always  which  have  as  completely  passed  out  of 
true  to  their  type,  although  one  produces  a  present  world  as  the  school  of  archi- 
Dothing  but  what  is  suggestive  of  soii-  lecture  which  produced  the  Sphinx  or 
tude  and  melancholy,  while  the  other  is  the  Pyramids.  The  poetry  of  the  Bor- 
an  Arcadia  of  happy  song  and  joyous  der  ballads,  which  Yarrow  exhibits  at 
camaraderie.  The  presiding  deity  of  its  best,  present,  a  case  in  point.  These 
the  Vire  is,  in  fact,  the  god  of  pleasure  ;  poems  belong  to  an  extinct  species  and 
and  Jean  de  Houx  himself  dedicates  an  extinct  era,  and  no  amount  of  genius 
his  poems  to  Bacchus,  and  naively  is  able  to  reproduce  anyihing  resembling 
apologizes  for 'any  inequalities  in  his  them.  The  very  best  modern  attempts, 
work,  on  the  plea  that  the  bad  verses  however  successful  they  may  be  regard- 
were  produced  by  the  bad  wine,  and  the  ed  as  poems,  have  one  and  all  beea 
good  ones  by  the  better.  only  moderately  successful  as  ballads. 

The  poets  of  the  Vire,  though  care-  Scott's  "Eve  of  St.  John,"  Leyden'a 
fully  discountenancing  everything  like  "Lord  Soulis,"  Hogg's  "Witch  of 
habitual  abuse,  clearly  belonged  to  that  Fife,"  Wordsworth's  attempt  to  mod- 
section  of  their  brotherhood  which  Cole-  ernize  "  Burd  Helen,"  Lady  Wardlaw'3 
ridge  used  to  compare  to  musical  "  Hardyknute,"  good  as  these  are — and 
glasses,  because,  "  to  produce  their  some  of  them  are  the  best  of  their  kind 
finest  tones,  you  must  keep  them  wet.'*  — all  carry  on  their  face  the  fatal  fioger- 

The genius /o^'ot  Yarrow,  on  the  other  marks  of  the  modem  manipulator.    You 

hand,  IS  a  sombre  and  solemnly  draped  feel  when  you  read  these  poems  that 

figure —  they  are  clever,  and  their  very  clever- 

■•SolesittiagbyiheshorMofoldroniaDce,"-  "«"  "'.'■"'  "?""\  Comparing  these 
productions  with  the  most  fragmentary 
her  dreamy  eyes  big  with  the  memory  of  the  orisinal  ballads,  is  like  placing 
of  love  and  death,  her  only  song  the  the  finished  and  flawless  work  of  Flax- 
music  of  that  "  wan  water  "  which  has  man  or  Canova  beside  the  brokea  but 
canied  the  blood  of  her  Douglases  and  sublime  torso  of  Milo's  Venus.  The 
Scotts  down  her  narrow  valley,  out  into  serene  grandeur,  the  unconscious  and 
the  infinite  ocean,  just  as  the  nameless  massive  simplicity  of  the  older  work  is 
charm  of  her  tragic  verse  has  been  float-  not  to  be  approached.  Old  and  new, 
edacrossdividingseas,  faraway  into  the  each  after  its  kind,  doubtless  possess 
hearts  and  homes  of  the  great  English-  many  points  of  merit,  but  they  are  not 
speaking  race,  in  every  continent  and  in  the  same  category.  Such  failure, 
comer  of  the  world,  to  mix  and  mingle  however,  does  not  lie  at  the  door  of  the 
with  their  speech  as  long  as  language  poets  who  have  made  these  attempts  to 
lasts.  reproduce  the  old  ballad.  It  is  not  that 
.  Although  there  may  not  be  many  in-  the  poetical  genius  is  wanting,  but  that 
stances  where  the  poetry  evolved  from  the  essential  condition,  the  physical  and 
and  associated  with  particular  localities  social  environment  in  which  alone  these 
is  more  completely  sui  generis  than  in  productions  were  possible,  has  passed 
the  valleys  of  the  Yarrow  and  the  Vire,  away  forever  from  the  earth. 
many  examples  exhibiting  the  same  feat-  That  these  productions  themselves 
ares,  more  or  less  strongly  marked,  will  have  not  passed  away,  we  owe  it  to  that 
readily  suggest  themselves  to  students  reverend  regard  for  the  past,  which 
of  poetical  literature.  The  circum-  happily  is  the  invariable  instinct  of  all 
stances,  however,  under  which  this  true  civilization,  and  which  never  was 
unique  correspondence  between  place  more  alive  than  at  the  present  day,  both 
and  thought  is  produced  are  fast  dis-  at  home  and  abroad.  In  America,  the 
appearing.  As  the  poet  becomes  more  magnum  opus  of  Professor  Child  •  of 
cosmopolitan,  poetry  as  a  consequence  ^~  "^  "71  ~  7T~Z  ;  „  „  T" 
JwrnniM  leas  soecial  and  more  general  ^*"  EngHth  and  Scollish  Popular  Ballads, 
becomes  less  special  ana  more  general.  ^.^^^    ^     p^^^,^    .^^^  ^^^.^^      Boston: 

Local  mfluences  gradually  cease  to  ex-  HouRhton.  Mifflin  &  Co.     London ;   Henry 

erciee  iheir  old  control,  and  the  special  Stevens. 
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Boston — bj  far  the  most  exhaustive  and  patrimony  of  our  great  writers  is  brought 

important  w 01  Ic  of  its  kind  ever  attempt-  down  to  ub  from  generation  to  genera- 

ed— proves  what  interest  is  being  taken  tioD>    peacefully  and   steadilv,  and,  to 

in  the  ballad  literature  of  the  mother  use  a  phrase  of  Emerson's,  "  as  if  God 

country,  and  in  which  the  poetry  of  the  had  brought  it  in  His  hand."     Whal- 

Scottish    Border,    with   Yarrow  for  its  ever  modem  politics  has  in  store  for  us, 

central  shrine,  holds  so  conspicuous  a  it  is  so  far  satisfactory  to  think  that  our 

place.  reversionary   interest   in    this    kind  of 

In*  a  time  when  the  incidence  of  in-  estate  is  beyond  cavil,  and  that  no  one 

heritance,  and  the  rights  and  duties  of  will  question  our  claim  even  to  what 

proprietorship  in   almost  any  kind   of  may  be  called  unearned  increment  on 

estate  are  being  so  closely  questioned  the  inheritance  left  us  in  Yarrow  and 

from    the   socialistic   stand-point,  there  elsewhere  by — 

may  be  some   consolation    in    knowing  "  The  Poets  wbo  on  earth  have  made  us  heirs 

that  there  is  a  kind    of   possession    to  Of  cniihand  putedelight  by  heavenly  lays." 

vliich  no  one  will  dispute  our  title.  The  — Blackwood's  Ma^axine. 


A  HAZARDOUS  EXPERIMENT. 

BY    LUKE  LOVART. 

"  Ein  goal  betond'ier  Salt." — Faitt. 

I.  Of  course  we  were  smoking,  and,  be- 
tween the  puCFs,  we  were  engaged  in  an 

A  DOCTOR  has  necessarily  some  argument  such  as  most  people  like — an 
strange  experiences.  To  me  the  most  argument,  namely,  in  which  it  is  impos- 
interesting  of  such  experiences  have  sible  for  either  side  to  score  a  decisive 
always  been  those  which  hover,  as  it  victory.  This  keeps  up  the  interest, 
were,  on  the  borderland  between  the  and  the  conversation  becomes  a  kind  of 
mind  and  body,  so  that  from  first  to  verbal  game  of  battledoor  and  shuttle- 
last  it  is  impossible  to  be  quite  sure  how  cock,  each  disputant  keeping  it  up  at 
much  is  to  be  set  down  to  a  disordered  his  end  when  his  turn  comes,  and  skil- 
state  of  the  physical  organism  ;  how  fully  returning  it,  until  it  is  at  last 
much  to  a  morbid  mental  impression,  dropped  from  mere  exhaustion. 
One  of  the  most  curious  (rf  such  experi-  It  was  just  at  the  time  when  the 
ences  happened  to  me  a  good  many  minds  of  some  people  were  a  good  deal 
years  ago  on  this  wise.  exercised  on  the  subject  of  the  alleged 

I  was  at  that  time  house-surgeon  at  miracles  associated  with  the  name  of 

one  of  the  smaller  London   hospitals,  Louise  Lateau.     According  to  eye-wit- 

and  was    sitting    one   evening  in    my  nesses  of  credit  and  acumen,  there  ap- 

cosily-fumished    room,     enjoying    the  peared  on  the  girl's  hands  and  feet  and 

company  of  two  of  my  friends,  whom  I  side,  at  certain   times,  the  stigmata  of 

will  call  Whitmore  and  Radford.     They  the  Crucifixion.     At  other  times  they 

were  both  medical  students  in  their  last  either  disappeared,  or  at  any  rate  ceased 

year.     Whitmore  was  very  clever,  but  to  bleed.     This  is  the  account,  as  I  re- 

unfortunately   in    delicate    health.     In  call   it,   but   nothing  for   my   purpose 

my    opinion    he    read  too  much    and  hinges  on  the  precise  accuracy  of  these 

smoked  too  much.     Radford  was  of  a  details. 

commoner  type — a  tall,    robust  fellow,  Of  course,  the  question  we  were  de- 

very  good  at  football  and  all  manly  ex-  bating  was  (i)   whether   these  appear- 

ercises,  and  without  any  further  ambi-  ances  were  what  may  be  called  spon- 

tion  than  to  pass  his  examinations  satis-  taneous,  or  the  result  of  a  mere  clever 

factorily,  and  thus  to  become  qualified  imposture ;    and    (z),   if    spontaneous, 

to  succeed  to  his  father's  practice  in  the  how  they  could  possibly  be  accounted 

country.  for  on  scientific  grounds.     We  were  all 
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of  us  agreed  that  the  age  of  miracles  elusion,  "  was,  as  it  seems  to  me.  a 
was  over,  but  beyond  this  our  agree-  clear  case  of  a  strong  mental  iropressioa 
ment  did  not  go.  Radford,  in  his  causing  a  direct  physical  effecl,  the 
blunt,  mat ter-ot- fact  way,  roundly  as-  mind  stamping  suddenly  an  image  of  its 
■erted  that  the  whole  thing  was  humbug  horror  visibly  on  the  flesh.  In  the  same 
from  beginning  to  end,  and  that  it  was  way,  why  may  not  the  intensified  con- 
altogether  too  much  to  expect  any  man  sciousness  of  the  Belgian  mystic,  di- 
esdued  with  his  proper  share  of  common  reeled  ecstatically  to  certain  portions 
sense  to  believe  it.  I,  on  the  cgntrary,  of  the  body,  produce  the  marks  de- 
on  the  evidence,  leaned  to  the  opinion  scribed  ?" 

that  the  manifestations  might  be  genu-  "  Yes,"  I  said,  "  and  we  all  remcm- 
ine,  but  confessed  myself  unable  to  give  ber,  too,  the  case  of  the  man  who  was 
any  rational  explanation  of  them.  And  sentenced  to  be  beheaded-  Tbej 
Kadford  was  just  about  to  take  advan-  merely  grazed  his  neck  with  the  knife. 
tage  of  this  logical  inconsistency  on  my  and  poured  a  few  drops  of  lukewarm 
part  when  Whitmore  intervened.  He  water  over  it,  but  the  poor  fellow  was 
told  us  a  curious  circumstance  which  taken  up  dead  all  the  same." 
had  come  under  his  own  observation,  "  Oh,  yes,"  exclaimed  Radford, 
and  which  certainly  seemed  to  throw  "  but  that  was  merely  fright.  Of  course 
some  light  upon  the  subject  we  were  dis-  people  can  be  killed  by  fright ;  I  never 
cussing.  A  party  of  which  he  was  one  denied  that.  That's  hardly  to  the 
were  assembled  one  winter  at  a  country  point,  you  know." 
house,  and  were  sitting  late  at  night  "  I  think  it  is,"  said  Whitmore- 
round  the  fire  In  a  room  otherwise  not  "  The  point  is — as  far  as  our  discussions 
lighted.  Among  the  party  was  Whit-  ever  have  a  point— that  the  imagination 
more's  cousin,  a  fair-complcxioned  girl  can  do  anything.  It  can  visibly  mark 
of  seventeen,  of  very  nervous  and  sensi-  and  derange  any  part  of  the  organism, 
tive  disposition.  As  often  happens  in  as  in  the  case  1  have  given  you,  or  it 
such  circumstances,  the  talk  took  the  can  destroy  the  organism  altogether,  as 
direction  of  the  awful  and  the  uncanny,  in  the  case  just  mentioned  by  Lovart. 
The  young  girl  listened  with  the  in-  My  uncle  says  he  knew  a  man  who  gave 
tensest  interest.  At  last  one  of  the  himself  an  aneurism  merely  by  persist- 
■peakers  related  a  story  of  special  and  ently  believing  he  had  one,  and  con- 
peculiar  honor,  and,  being  a  man  of  centrating  his  thoughts  on  the  particular 
much  dramatic  talent,  invested  it  with  spot  where  he  imagined  it  to  be.  In 
alt  the  semblance  of  reality.  When  the  time  one  came,  in  response,  as  it  were, 
story  was  at  an  end,  one  of  the  party  to  his  appeal — a  real  thing  created  by 
chanced  to  look  at  the  girl  and  gave  a  mind  out  of  matter — and  it  ultimately 
cry  of  astonishment  and  concern.     She  killed  the  man-" 

was  sitting  on  her  chair,  pale  as  death,  "  I  can't  swallow  that,"  said   Rad- 

with   the  lips   parted    and   the    hands  ford.     "  I  should  prefer  to  doubt  your 

tightly    clenched.     But    the    ghastliest  uncle's  original  diagnosis,  especially  as 

thing    was    that  her  forehead .  seemed  the  complaint  is  often  difficult  to  detect 

streaked  with  blood.     The  candles  were  in  its  early  stages." 

hurriedly  lighted,  and  a  closer  inspection  "  Well,  when  you  come  to  practise, 

showed  that  there  was  no  blood  actually  Radford,"  said  1,  a  tittle  oracularly,  as 

on  the  surface  of  the  skin.     But  just  became  one  who  had  already  reached 

below  it  there  were  blood-red  streaks,  that  stage,  "  you  will  nnd  that  you  will 

and  these  streaks  were  exactly  in  the  have  to  allow  something  for  the  imagi- 

lines  which  the  brow  assumes  when  con-  nation." 

traded   with  pain   and   horror.     They  "  In   some    cases,    everything,"  re- 
did not  altogether  disappear  for  a  week,  marked  Whitmore. 
during  the  whole  of  which  time  the  girl  Just  at  this  moment  there  was  a  knock 
remained  too  much  disfigured  to  show  at  the  door,  and  Jacques,  the  porter,  put 
herself.*  in  his  head. 

"  Hero,"    added  Whitmore  in  con-  "  Accident,  sir,"  he  said. 

■ Jacques  was  the  very  type  of  a  cold, 

•  A  fact.  cut-and-dried  official.     I  think  he  prided 
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himself  upon  his  iippasBihiUty.     If  he  to  his  idenlification,   in    order  thit   I 

couldn't  be  a  doctor,  he  could  at  least  might  send  a  message  at  once  to  his 

imitate  a  doctor's  manner.      Only  be  friends-     I  soon  found  his  card — 

overdid  it  a  good  deal.     We  doctors  try  „^   Llewellyn  Vauchak, 

to  be  calm;    Jacques  was  stolid.      It        Llantriuant BaU, shir,. 

used  to  be  a  saying  among  ns  that,  if — 

per  impossihiU — the  Prince  of  Wales  had  There  was  no  London  address.     It  was 

chanced  to  be  brought  into  the  hospital,  impossible    to    communicate    with   his 

comatose,  Jacques  would  not  have  got  friends  in  the  country,  as  it  was  already 

beyond  his  invariable  formula,  "  Acci-  too   late  to  telegraph.      He  was  entirely 

dent,  sir."  in  my  hands  until  the  morning,  and    I 

Of  course  I  went  at  once.     There  is  felt  the  responsibility  keenly, 

always  a  certain  interest  in  an  accident.  I  exchanged  glances  with  Whitmore. 

It  suggests  exciting  complications,  un-  We  would  willingly  have  done  anything 

Itl  you  kitow  cEactly  what  it  is.     Whit-  in  our  power  for  the  poor  sufferer,  but 

more  went   with   me  from    professional  there  was  absolutely  nothing  more  to  be 

curiosity.     Radford,  who  had  no  curi-  done.     There  was  no  complication  in 

osity    in    such    matters,   said  "Good-  the  case.     He  was  dying  from  sheer  ex- 

night,"  and  went  off  to  a  whist  party.  haustion,  and  all  the  doctors  in  England 

When  we  reached  the  accident  ward,  could  hate  done  no  more  for  him  than 

we  found  the  new  arrival  lying  on  the  we  had  done.     So,   leaving   directions 

bed  nearest  the  door,  with  a  screen  be-  with  the  nurse  tocontinue administering 

tween  him  and  the  next  patient.     He  the  stimulants  at  certain  intervals,  I  left 

was  deadly  pale,   and  the  silk  handker-  the  ward  and  returned  to  my  room  ac- 

chief  tied  round  his  head  was  saturated  companied  by  Whitmore. 

with  blood-     His  pulse  was  extremely  "Sad  case,"  I  said, 

feeble,  and  he  was  unconscious.  "I  take  it,"  said  Whitmore,   "that 

[  made  a  hasty  examination.     As  far  the  poor  fellow  is  naturally  delicate  and 

as  [  could  make  out,  he  had   received  nervous  and,  tike  myself,  alittleansemic 

no  injury  except  the  one  to  his  head.  — highlv-strung   organication,    as  they 

This  in  itself  did  not  appear  to  be  dan-  say.     Not  at  all  the  man  who  could  bear 

fterovs,  as  the  skull  was  not  fractured,  any  preat  loss  of  blood." 

But   there  was   a  deep  cut  which  had  "  Exactly,"   I    answered,   "  just  ray 

severed  an  artery,  and  it  was  clear  to  me  idea  of  the  case." 

that  there  must  have  been  considerable  "  Looks  a  clever  fellow,"  remarked 

delay  in  bringing  him  to  the  hospital,  Whitmore.     "  What  a   noble    forehead 

and  that,  meanwhile,  he  had  lost  a  large  — almost  Shakespearian — and  finely  cut 

quantity  of  blood.     Hence  his  extreme  mouth  too." 

exhaustion.      It   appeared   on   inquiry  "  '  Imperial  Caesar  dead  and  turned 

that  he  had  been  knocked  down   by  a  to  clay,'  etc.,"  I  said,  not  heartlessly 

hansom  cab,    and  had  fallen  on    some  but  rather  with  an  affectation  of  uncon- 

■harp  object — a  broken  bottle  probably  cem  to  hide  (he  pain  I  really  felt. 

—which  had  cut  his  temple  deeply.  "But   must    he  realty  die?"    asked 

I  stanched  the  hemorrhage,  bound  up  Whitmore,   thoughtfully.      He   seemed 

his  head,  and  attempted  to  revive  him  to  be  revolving  something  in  bis  mind, 

with  stimulants.     But  it  was  prettyclear  At  last  he  added,*'  Is  not  this  just  such 

to  me.  as  well  as  to  Whitmore,  that  all  a  case  as  might  be  saved  by  transfusion 

our  efforts  would  prove  ineffectual,  and  of  blood  ?     No  real  organic  injury,  sim- 

yct  it  seemed  very  sad  that  he  should  ply   exhaustion    from    loss    of    btood. 

die  in  this  way — all  the  sadder  that  he  Give  him  a  fresh  supply  at  once,  and 

was  young  and  handsome,  and  was  evi-  what  is  to  hinder  him  from  rallying  ?" 

dently  a  man  of  refinement  and  culture,  '*  H'm,"  I  muttered  cautiously.  The 

and  probably  of  wealth   as  well.     He  same  idea  had  crossed  my  own   mind, 

was  in  evening  dress,  and  the  make  and  hut  I  had  hesitated  to  give  it  expres- 

materiil  of  all   his  clothes,  as  well  as  sion.     It  was  a  satisfaction  to  me  that 

his  general  appearance,  left  no  doubt  on  Whitmore,  whose  cleverness  in  his  pro> 

my  mind  that  he  was  a  gentleman.  fession   was   recognized   by  all   at  the 

I  searched  in  his  pockets  for  a  clew  hospital,  should  have  thought  of  it  also. 
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Still,  I  was  the  lesponsible  person,  not  herculean   strength.     His  face   had    a 

he.  healthy  hoe,  as  i£  tanned  by  exposure  to 

'*You   see,"    continued    Whitmore,  all  kinds  of  weather,  but  its  expressioa 

"as  matters  stand,  nothing  can   save  was  forbidding.     There  was  a  half-sneer 

him.     He  must  be  dead  before  morning,  on   the  lips,   and  the  black  eyes  had  a 

If  the  operation  were  to  fail  he  would  wild  devil-may-care  look  in  them.     He 

be  no  worse  off  than  he  is  now,  and  it  was  very  shabbily  dressed  in  a  kind  of 

might  succeed."  poncho,  which  was  torn  and  faded,  and 

"  No  doubt  it  has  been   successful  a  soft  felt  hat  with  a  high  crown,  the 

sometimes,"  I  said.     "  But  where  find  brim  of  which  cast  a  shadow  upon  his 

in  time  any  one  to  give  him  what  he  re-  forehead,  and  gave  all  the  moreeSectto 

quires  ?    I  must  perform  the  operation,  the  glare  of  the  eyes, 

there  is  no  time  to  send  for  any  one  I'he  instant  he  caught  sight  of  ns,  he 

else.     You   haven't  an  ounce  of  blood  advanced  towards  us  without  taking  oSf 

to  spare,  and,  besides,    I  want  you  to  his  hat  or  giving  any  other  salute, 

help  me.   As  to  tampering  with  the  staff,  "  I  say,"  he  exclaimed,  "  I  can  make 

that  would  never  do. "  nothing  of  your  porter.     He  seems  to 

"  Jacques  is  certainly  too  dry,"  said  answer  by  clockwork.     But,  I  dare  say 

Whitmore,   "and  I   really  don't  know  one  of  you   gentlemen  can  answer  my 

whom  to  suggest.     If  only  Radford  had  question.     I  want  to  know  if  any  one 

not  bolted  !     He'd  have  done  splendid-  named  Daunton  is  here." 

ly.     It  seems  such  a  pity  the  experiment  He  spoke  rudely,  almost  dictatorially, 

should  not  be  made,  and  it  would  be  so  like  one  accustomed  to  carry  his  point 

interesting,  and  get  you  such  kvSos  too,  without  standing  on   ceremony.      His 

if  it  proved  successful."  accent  had  a  certain  roushness,  and  yet 

All  these  thoughts  were  in  my  own  it  was  not  the  accent  of  one  bom  and 
mind.  I  really  pitied  the  poor  patient,  bred  in  the  lower  classes.  It  rather 
but  I  had  also  a  little  scientific  curiosity  seemed  to  me  to  be  the  accent  of  a  man 
to  gratify,  and  I  was  decidedly  ambi-  who  had  once  been  a  gentleman,  but 
tious  of  a  name  in  my  profession.  Of  who,  by  long  knocking  about  the  world, 
course,  had  not  time  been  everything  in  and  habitual  association  with  men  of 
a  case  like  this,  it  would  have  been  my  lower  social  position  than  himself,  had 
duty  to  wait  until  the  next  day  to  con-  lost  his  original  refinement, 
suit  my  superiors ;  but,  as  things  were,  In  either  case,  I  liked  neither  him  nor 
I  felt  I  should  be  justified  in  performing  his  manner,  and  I  was  just  about  to 
the  operation  myself.  Indeed,  I  had  no  refer  him  to  the  porter,  who,  conscious 
choice,  if  it  was  to  be  done  at  all,  and  I  that  he  had  received  a  slight  but  deter- 
did  not  distrust  my  own  p>owers  as  an  mined  to  bear  it  stolidly,  was  evidently 
operator.  I  was  recognized  as  possess-  waiting  for  my  instructions,  when  Whit- 
ing both  skill  and  nerve.  more  plucked  at  my  sleeve  and  whis- 

"  Let's  have  another  look  at  him,"  pered  : 

said  Whitmore.  ' '  What  a  capital  fellow  lo  supply  what 

We  accordingly  left   my  room.     As  we  want !" 

we  were  crossing  the  hall  to  get  to  the  Of   course   I   knew  what  he  meant, 

wing  in  which  the  accident  ward  is  situ-  And  his  exclamation  was  justified.     No 

ated,  we  overheard  part  of  a  conversa-  doubt  that  was  exactly  the  physique  re- 

tion  between  the  porter  and  a  stranger,  quired.     This  loafing  giant  would  never 

The  latter  was  inquiring  whether  any  miss  a  few  ounces  of  blood,  and  the 

one  of  the  name  of  Daunton  was  an  in-  quality  of  the  current  in  his  veins  was 

mate,  and  Jacques,  in  his  usual  auto-  evidently  of  the  richest.     The  thought 

matic  way,  was  telling  him  the  days  and  made  me  more  civil  to  him  than  I  should 

hours  when  alone  visitors  were  permit-  otherwise  have  been, 

led  to  see  the  patients.  "  If,"  I  said,  to  the  evident  astonish- 

I  was  struck  by  the  appearance  of  the  ment  of  Jacques,  to  whom  red  tape  was 

stranger.     He  wasa  man  of  magniticent  everything — "if  you  will  step  into  the 

physique,  over  six  feet  high,  and  admit-  waiting-room  for  a  minute  I  will  look 

ably  proportioned.    His  broad  shoulders  through  the  list  and  tell  you  if  the  name 

and  deep  chest  gave  evidence  of  almost  you  mention  is  there." 
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In  a  few  minates  I  returned  with  the  "Well,"  he  said,  "  I  don't  mind,  if 

information  that  there  vas  no  one  in  the  the  job  doesn't  take  too  long." 

hospital  of  the  nameof  Daunton.  We  went  upstairs.     The  patient  was 

"  Is  there  anything  else  I  can  do  for  to  all  appearance  much  the  same,  but 

you  7"  I   asked,  casting  about  at  the  the  pulse  was,  as  I  knew  it  must   be, 

same  time  how  I  should  broach  the  sub-  weaker, 

ject  uppermost  in  my  mind.  There  was  no  time  to  be  lost.     As- 

The  man  hesitated  and  seemed  em-  sisled  by  Whitmore  and   the   nurse,  I 

barraased.  performed  the  operation.    All  went  well, 

"You'll  think  me  a  precious  fool,"  and  the  result  was  most  gratifying.     The 

he  said  at  last,  roughly,  "and  I  must  patient's  pulse  improvedalmostimmcdi- 

say,  I'm  ashamed  of  myself.     But,  as  ately.     He  had  been  lying  quite  passive 

you   ask   me,  why  there  is   one  other  from  exhaustion,  with  his  left  arm  under 

thing  you  could  do  for  me,  if  you  didn't  the  coverlet.     As  something  of  strength 

mind — you  could  bleed  me."  returned,  he  began  to  move  uneasily. 

Whitmore  and  I,  in  spite  of  our  pro-  His  eyes  remained  closed,  but  his  left 

fessional  training,  could  neither  of   us  hand  slowly  raised  itself,  as  if  he  would 

repress  a  little  start.     The  coincidence  lift  the  hand  to  his  lips.     The  coverlet 

was  so  very  curious  that  it  came  upon  fell  off,  and,  as  it  did  so,  our  eyes  were 

lis  like  a  shock,  dazzled   by   a  magnificent   ring  which 

"  Of    course    you'll    think    it    very  gleamed  upon  the  third   finger.     In  it 

queer,"  continued  the  man.     "  I  know  was  set  a  superb  opal,  with  every  variety 

people  don't  get  bled  nowadays  as  they  of  hue,  surrounded  by  a  circle  of  small 

used   to  be.     Fact   is,  I've  too  much  diamonds. 

blood,  and  it  goes  to  my  head.  Fancy  Our  volunteer,  who  up  to  this  time 
I  see  things,  you  know,  and  all  that,  had  evinced  very  little  interest  in  the 
when  there  isn't  anything  there."  proceedings  in  which  he  had  been  play- 
It  seemed  to  me  that,  strong  as  he  ing  so  essential  a  part,  now  all  at  once 
was,  he  gave  a  little  shudder  as  he  became  strangely  animated.  He  eagerly 
spoke.  bent  forward,  as  if  to  inspect  the  ring. 

"  Now's    your    chance,"     whispered  He  even  seized  the  patient's  arm,  that 

Whitmore  to  me.     "  Was  ever  anything  he  might  scan  the  gems  more  closely, 

so  opportune  ?"  Then  a  scowl  of  bafHed  vindictiveness 

I  suppose,  when  we  are  in  doubt,  we  passed  across  his  features,  and  a  wilder 
all  of  us  cast  about  at  times  for  some-  glare  came  into  his  eyes, 
thing  which  shall  give  us,  as  it  were,  a  "  Gently  !  gently  !  my  good  sir,"  I 
hint  for  our  guidance.  At  any  rate,  it  said,  as  I  saw  him  almost  fling  the  pa- 
seemed  to  me  that  such  a  coincidence  tient's  arm  away  from  him.  '  What's 
ax  this  was  too  marked  to  be  disregard-  the  matter  now  ?" 
ed.  It  must  be  accepted  as  a  sign  from  "Matter,  indeed!"  he  answered 
fate  itself.  fiercely.     "  I  tell  you  what,  it's  precious 

"  Certainly  I  will  bleed  you  if  you  little  of  my  blood  he'd  have  got,  if  I'd 

wish  it,"  I  said.     "  If  it  does  you  no  known  who  he  was — curse  him. " 

good,   it  cannot  do  you  any  harm.     I  "  Pray,  control  yourself,"  I  said,  in 

suppose  you  don't  mind  what  is  done  much  astonishment, 

with  your  blood  ?"  "  Oh,  I'll  control  myself,  never  fear. 

It  was  the  man's  turn  to  start  now.  There's  nothing  to  be  done  now.     But 

"  What  do  you  mean  ?"  he  exclaimed  I'll  be  even  with  him  yet." 

almost    nervously.      "Why    should    I  There  was  something  so  strange  in  all 

mind  ?     I  don't  understand  you."  this,  that — as  doctors  involuntarily  do — 

I  explained  to  him  briefly  how  mat-  I  scrutinized   the   man   pathologically. 

tcrs  stood,  that  there  was  a  poor  fellow  Was  he  out    of    his    mind  ?     He  had 

under  that  very  roof  whose  life  was  ebb-  spoken  of  seeing  visions,  and  there  was 

ing  away  merely  for  lack  of  that  where-  a  peculiar  restlessness  in  his  eye  ;  and 

of  he  (the  newcomer)  had  a  supera-  now  his  talk  seemed  to  be  very  wild. 

bundance.     But  coarse  by  nature,  or  "  Well,"  he  said,  after  a  pause,  dur- 

aecond  nature,  the  man  seemed  to  take  ing  which  he  had  been  taking  another 

very  little  interest  in  my  account.  long  look  at  the  patient—"  WeH,  I  sup- 
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pose  you  don't  want  me  any  more,  so  to  time  read  to  me.      But,   as  far  as  I 

I'll  be  ofl."  know,  none  of  them  was  ever  given  to 

He  turned  to  go,  muttering  to  himself  the  public.     His    fastidious   taste  was 

as  lie  did  sa   When  he  had  left  the  ward,  forever  discovering  blemishes  in  them, 

Whitmore  and  I  felt  a  sense  of  relief,  either   wholly  imaginary  or,    at  least. 

The   mere  presence   of   the  man   had  greatly  exaggerated  ;  and  it  was  often  a. 

seemed  to  create  an  uncomfortable,  op-  real   trouble  to  me,   after  listening   to 

pressive  atmosphere.      I   even   fancied  some  beautiful  composition,  to  hear  him 

the  patient  breathed  more  freely  for  his  ruthlessly  dissect  it  and  finally  toss  it 

absence.  aside  as  a   thing  unworthy  of  further 

"Well,  that's  a  good   riddance,"  I  notice.     In  vain  I  used  to  remind  him 

said.     "I    only    hope    I've  not    done  that  absolute  perfection  is  unattainable  ; 

wrong."  that   even    Homer  sometimes  nodded  ; 

"Wrong!"     exclaimed    Whitmore;  and  that  flaws  had  been  found  in  the 

"  whyyou'vcdonefamously.  Look  how  exquisite    word-mosaic    of    Tennyson, 

much  better  the  poor  fellow  is  already.  "  True,"  he  would  answer,  "  but  Imust 

I  call  it  a  triumph  of  science."  get  a  little  nearer  to  perfection    than 

We  stayed  up  a  little  longer,  and  be-  thai'' 

fore  I  turned  in  for  the  night  I  satisfied  I  had  always  intended,  when  he  should 

myself  that  my  patient  was  making  de-  have  entirely  recovered   his   health,  to 

cided  progress.     As  I  fully  hoped  that  tell    hiro    of    the    fortunate  operation 

by  the  morning  he  would  be  able  to  con-  through  which   alone  his  life  had  been 

verse,  I  though  it  besttowam  the  nurse  preserved  ;  but  the  more  I  studied  his 

not  to  tell  bim  the  nature  of  the  opera-  temperament,  the  less  inclined  did  Heel 

tion  performed   upon  him.      "Should  to  make  the  communication.     Thebene- 

his  curiosity,"  I  said,  "  be  aroused  by  fit  had  been  secured  ;  why  run  even  the 

the  incision,  leave  him  to  imagine  that  slightest  risk  of  impairing  it  ?    Imagina- 

he  has  merely  been  bled.  He  is  so  weak  tive  as  he  was,  he  might  get  some  fancy 

that  any  surprise  might  be  injurious  to  or  other  into  his  head,  and  worry  himself 

him."  about   it.     This    was    more    especially 

Ij^  suggested  to  me  by  the  discovery  that, 
amongst  many  other  crotchets,  he  in- 

There  is  no  need  to  enter  into  the  dulged  an  unreasonable  antipathy  to 
details  of  Mr.  Vaughan'sconvalescence.  vaccination.  And  the  discovery  of  an- 
Suffice  it  to  say  that  he  rapidly  recovered  other  of  his  prepossessions  finally  de- 
his  strength,  and  in  a  few  days  was  cided  me  to  allow  the  operation  to  re- 
sufHciently  well  to  be  moved  into  his  main  a  secret  as  far  as  he  was  concerned, 
apartments  at  the  West  End.  He  was  I  knew  him  to  be  a  man  not  only  of 
extremely  grateful  to  me  for  my  care  considerable  wealth,  but  also  of  very 
and  attention,  and  begged  me  to  call  old  family  ;  and  I  found  that  he  at- 
upon  him,  whicK  I  did-  This  was  the  tached  to  this  latter  fact  an  absurdly  ex- 
beginning  of  an  intercourse  which  soon  aggerated  importance.  It  was  not 
ripened  into  intimacy.  merely  that  his  aristocratic  tastes  and 

I  found  that,  as  I  had  from  the  first  sympathies  Ihus  receivedakindof  sane- 
suspected,  he  was  a  man  of  exception*  tion  ;  it  seemed  that  he  belonged  to  an 
ally  nervous  and  sensitive  temperament,  old  Welsh  family  which,  according  to 
With  this  there  was  combined,  as  is  so  his  statement,  had  never  intermarried 
often  the  case,  an  extraordinarily  vivid  with  any  but  Welsh  families.  Thus  he 
imagination,  so  that  a  mere  floating  idea  belonged  to  a  perfectly  pure  race — hia 
or  fancy  would  sometimes  seem  to  affect  blood,  as  he  told  me,  was  absolutely  un- 
him  with  all  the  force  of  a  fact.  Per-  mixed  (1  could  not  help  wincing  a  little 
haps  as  a  consequence  of  this,  he  pos-  at  his  use  of  this  phrase).  And  he  went 
sessed  the  poetic  faculty  to  a  high  de-  on  to  discourse,  somewhat  in  ihe  man- 
gree.  I  do  not  profess  to  be  a  critic,  ner  of  the  lateLord  Beaconsficld,  on  the 
but  any  one  of  average  intelligence  and  priceless  advantages  of  purity  of  race, 
education  can  judge  of  force  and  orig-  In  such  persons  there  was,  he  said,  a 
inality,  and  I  was  struck  by  the  power  necessary  harmony  and  continuity  of 
of  the  poems  which  Vaughan  from  time  development  impossible  in  those  of  hy- 
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brid  ancestry.  There  were  no  opposing 
straios  of  tendency  ;  no  conflictinft  ele- 
ments of  any  kind.  The  resuU  was,  that 
life  to  such  natures  had  an  exquisite  and 
peifect  savor  ;  for  the  capacity  of  en- 
jovnient  was  without  a  flaw. 

Much  of  this,  I  confess,  seemed  to 
me  very  fanciful.  My  own  view  is 
rather  that  a  mixture  of  races  biinKS 
with  it  an  accession  of  power  ;  there  is 
a  healthy  variety  of  elements  not  neces- 
sarily contradictory  ;  and  certainly,  if 
you  limit  intermarria(i;e  too  closely,  as 
has  been  the  case  in  some  arUtacracies, 
the  result  is  a  distinct  enfeeblement  of 
mind  and  body. 

But  the  discovery  of  this  crotchet  final- 
ly decided  me,  as  I  have  already  said, 
to  keep  secret  ihe  operation  of  which 
Vaughan  had  been  the  subject.  Itwas, 
of  course,  known  in  medical  circles,  and 
I  had  been  complimented  on  my  readi- 
ness of  resource  in  a  case  of  such 
emergency.  But  I  had  cautiously  stipu- 
lated that  no  account  of  it  should  be 
published  in  other  than  the  medical 
journals,  in  which,  of  course,  the  full 
name  of  (he  patient  is  not  mentioned. 
The  actual  spectators  had  been  Whit- 
more,  the  nurse,  and  the  stranger.  The 
two  former  had  been  bound  over  to 
secrecy,  and  I  knew  that  I  could  trust 
them  implicitly.  As  to  the  third  he  had 
entirely  disappeared,  and  it  was  certain 
that  he  moved  in  a  very  dilTerent  social 
sphere  from  that  of  Vaughan.  Alto- 
gether I  felt  certain  that  the  secret  would 
be  kept,  however  ridiculous  it  might  be 
to  keep  it. 

It  was  a  natural  result  of  the  intimacy 
that  had  sprung  up  between  Vaughan 
and  myself  that  he  should  tell  me,  as  in 
time  he  did,  of  the  most  important  event 
in  his  life.  It  seemed  that  he  was  en- 
ftaged  to  a  very  pretty  and  graceful  gitl, 
descended  from  ancestors  as  select  as 
his  own.  He  told  me  that  this  girl — 
her  name  was  Alma  Morton  —was  suited 
to  him  in  every  respect  ;  that,  imagina- 
tive as  he  was,  he  yet  could  not  even  in 
fancy  picture  to  himself  one  more  ex- 
actly answering  to  his  ideal.  Moreover, 
she  was  devotedly  attached  to  him.  It 
was  true,  as  he  hinted  more  than  once, 
that  this  had  not  always  been  the  case  ; 
that  at  one  time,  before  he  had  made 
her  acquaintance,  she  had  been  engaged 
to  a  roan  who  had  turned  out  a  regular 


ne'er-do-well.  In  fact,  this  man  had 
at  last  been  compelled  to  leave  England 
altogether,  to  avoid  conviction  for  some 
offence,  the  exact  nature  of  which 
Vaughan  did  not  tell  me.  Since  then 
he  had  been  leading  the  life  of  a  des- 
perado in  Texas  and  Mexico.  But 
Alma  had  given  him  up  entirely,  and 
never  so  much  as  mentioned  his  name- 
In  fact,  Vaughan  was  convinced  that  the 
evil  character  of  the  man  had  long  since 
created  in  her  gentle  nature  a  feeling  of 
positive  repugnance  and  loathing  tow- 
ards him.  She  had  become  attached  to 
him  under  a  delusion  ;  the  delusion  had 
vanished,  and  her  whole  and  undivided 
affection  was  now  bestowed  on  Vaughan. 
No  wonder  that  in  these  circum- 
stances he  was  happy,  and  often  talked 
of  his  happiness.  What  was  poetic  fame 
to  him — though  I  am  sure  he  might 
have  had  it— when  he  had  so  much  to 
lift  his  life  above  the  common  level? 
Rich,  well  born,  handsome,  healthy, 
and,  above  all,  in  the  possession  of  such 
a  priceless  treasure  as  the  heart  of  a 
beautiful  and  tender  woman,  he  might 
well  fancy  as  he  did  that  the  stars  had 
marked  him  out  for  special  happiness- 
And  yet,  in  spite  of  all,  I  was  sometimes 
astonished  to  notice  that  a  cloud  would 
occasionally  gather  on  his  brow  when 
there  seemed  nothing  in  the  world  to 
vex  him,  and  would  hang  there  for  five 
minutes  at  a  time.  "  What  is  the  mat- 
ter, Vaughan  ?"  I  asked  him  on  one 
such  occasion.  "  Oh,  nothing,"  he 
said,  "  nothing  ;  I  know  no  more  than 
you.  I'm  sure  I  beg  your  pardon  for 
being  so  dull  and  taciturn.  You  must 
add  it  to  the  long  list  of  caprices  for 
which  the  genus  irritabiU  is  already 
notorious." 

III. 

And  now  I  must  pass  on  todetail  the 
circumstances  which  made  Vaughan's 
case  so  remarkable,  though  I  am  well 
aware  that  the  mystery  which  seems  to 
attach  to  it  is  capable,  after  all,  of  a 
very  simple  and  natural  explanation. 

I  was  again  sitting  one  night  in  my 
room  at  the  hospital,  but  this  time,  as  it 
chanced,  alone  I  had  been  reading  a 
well  known  book  by  Dr.  Abercrombie, 
which  treats  of  morbid  psychology.  But 
I  had  laid  it  aside,  and,  at  the  moment 
I  refer  to,  I  was  sitting  in  front  of  the 
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fire,  watching  the  smoke  of  my  pipe  as  I  own  I  hesitated.     No  man  likes  to 

it  ascended  in  thin,  gray  clouds,  but  not  be  bound  in  this  way  beforehand  re- 

exactly  thinking  of  it,   connecting   it  specting  an  unknown  question — a  doc* 

rather,   in    a  kind  of  semi-conscious,  tor,  perhaps,  least  of  all  men, 

dreamy  way,  with  the  thoughts  which  He  noticed  my  hesitation,  and  added, 

had  been  suggested  by  my  reading.     I  "  The  question  concerns  me  only.    Yoa 

thought  how  vague  all  human  knowledge  know  I  would  never  ask  you  to  betray 

is,  except  knowledge  of  the  lowest  kind  a  confidence. " 

— that  is,  the   merely  practical.     You  Even  then  I  could  not  guess  what  was 

may  know  the  precise  position  of  a  nerve  coming,  but  I  yielded  to  his  intense  de- 

or  muscle,  you  may  even  in  these  latter  sire. 

days  localize,  or  fancy  you  localize,  in  "  Yes,"  I  said  ;  "  on  my  honor  I  will 

the  brain   the  parts  on  which  depend  answer  it  truly." 

certain  specific  capacities  or  functions  ;  "  Well,  then" — he  hesitated  painfully 

but  when  it  comes  to  thought  itself —to  as  he  spoke — "  is  it  true — can  it  be  true 

the  point  where  matter  becomes  mind,  — that,  when  I  was  lying  helpless  and 

or  mind  impinges  on  matter — what  is  unconscious  in  this  hospital,  you  made 

our  fancied  knowledge  but  a  wreath  of  me  the  subject  of  a  horrible  experiment 

smoke  }  — the  transfusion  of  blood  ?" 

Thus  dreamily  meditating,  I  did  not  I  tried  hard  not  to  start  as  I  heard 
hear  a  knock,  if  such  were  given,  but  this  question — still  more,  not  to  appear 
all  at  once  I  seemed  to  feel  a  presence  as  if  I  felt  a  particle  of  guilt  in  the  mat- 
in the  room,  and,  looking  round,  I  saw  ter.  But  his  manner  was  so  solemn, 
Vaughan  standing  near  the  door,  lie  and  the  question  itself  SO  unexpected, 
looked  very  ill.  The  face,  always  pale,  that  I  felt  I  was  not  keeping  my  coun* 
was  now  ashen  in  its  hue  ;  the  eyes  tenance  as  I  could  have  wished, 
seemed  sunk  unnaturally  deep  in  their  "Answer,"  he  said,  "  answer— you 
sockets,  where  they  glowed  with  a  promised  you  would — But,  oh,  heavens ! 
strange  fire  ;  the  mouth  was  half  open,  I  see  the  answer  already  written  on  your 
and  I  fancied  I  could  see  the  lips  quiv-  face.  Is  it  possible  ?" 
ering  with  suppressed  excitement.  I  had  already  recovered  myself,  and 

I  started  up.  had  decided  on  the  line  I  would  take. 

"  Why,  what  is  the  matter,  my  dear  There  should  be  no  mincing  of  the  mat- 
fellow  ?"  lexctaimcd.  "  Has  anything  ter,  no  trying  to  extenuate  it  as  a  fault, 
happened  P    Are  you  ill  ?"  or  even  a  mistake.     I  had  done  a  good 

At  first  he  seemed  unable  to  speak,  deed,  and,  for  his  sake  as  well  as  my 

but  he  made  a  motion  with  his  hand  .as  own,  I  was  determined  to  assert  this 

if  he  would  ask  me  to  be  silent.     Then,  fact. 

at  last,  his  voice,  or  a  voice — for  really  "  You  are  quite  right,"  I  said,  "  in 

it  sounded  quite  unlike  his — came  to  your   supposition.      No   doubt,'  I  did 

him.  and  he  said  :  what  you  say,  and  you  cannot  be  too 

"  I  have  come  to  ask  you  a  question,  thankful  to  me  for  it.     Let  me  tell  you 

Lovart. "  that  you  wouldn't  be  here  now  but  for 

"  By  all  means,"  I  answered,  trying  that.     It  saved  your  life." 

by  a  kind  of  forced  cheerfulness  in  my  He  waited  with  the  intensest  interest 

manner  to  dissipate   the  gloom   which  for  the  first  words  of  my  answer  ;  then 

hung  so  painfully  over  him.  he  gave  a  deep  groan,  and  buried  his 

He  sank  into  the  nearest  arm-chair,  as  face  in  his  hands. 

it  seemed  to  me,  mechanically.     Then,  "As  if,"  he  murmured,  "life  were 

resting  his  left  elbow  upon  the  arm  of  worth  having  on  such  terms  !" 

the  chair,  and  his  chin  upon  his  hand.  This  was  too  much  for  me.     I  was 

he  fixed  his  dark  eyes  upon  me  with  an  conscious,   not  only  that  I  had  acted 

intensity  of  gaze  which  made  me  quail  in  what  I  did  from  the  highest  motives, 

before  it.  but  also  that,  at  a  moment  of  extreme 

"  It  is  but  one  question,"  he  sdd,  crisis,  I  had  done  exactly  the  right  thing 

"  but  it  is  all-important.     Promise  me,  ^the  only  thing  in  the  circumstances, 

on  your  honor  as  a  gentleman,  that  you  It  was  provoking  enough  to  meet  with 

— ="  answer  it  truly."  no  gratitude  for  having  saved  a  man's 
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life  ;  but  to  be  actually  blamed  for  it  Vanghan  put  it.     As  a  matter  of  taste, 

was  a  little  too  much.  one  would   not  have  selected  a  mur- 

"  I  don't  vindeistand  you,  Vaughau,"  derer.     But,  after  all,  from  a  scientific 

I  said.     "  I  must  tell  you  plainly  that  point  of  view  it  made  not  the  least  dif- 

I  think  it  unworthy  of  you  to  talk  in  ference.      The  man  was  exceptionally 

this  way."  sound  and  vigorous,  and  that  was  all 

"Ah,"  he  said  mournfully,  "you  that  was  wanted.  A  sickly  saint  would 
don't  know  all  yet.  Wait  till  I  have  not  have  been  so  much  to  the  purpose- 
told  you.  Then  you  wilt  understand  "My  dear  fellow,"  I  said,  "  all  this 
how  awful  is  the  kindness  you  have  is  mere  imagination.  The  man's  char* 
done  me."  acter  makes  not  the  least  difference,  as 

I  thought  it  best  to  let  him  tell  me  your  own  common  sense  must  tell  you. 
what  he  had  to  say  without  further  in-  Besides,  men  do  not  usually  boast  of 
terruptioD.  The  mere  telling  would  the  murders  they  have  really  committed, 
probably  relieve  his  mind  and  render  it  You  may  be  sure  it  was  all  mere  swag- 
more  accessible  to  reason.  Besides,  I  ger  on  die  part  of  your  visitor" 
was  curious  to  know  how  his  suspicions  "1  wish  I  could  think  so,"  said 
bad  been  aroused.  Vaughan,  "  though,  even  then,  it  would 

He  made  an  effort  as  if  to  collect  be  intolerable  to  have  his  blood  in  my 
himself,  and  then  said  in  the  same  hoi-  veins.  But  I  cannot  doubt  his  state- 
low  tone  as  before  :  ment.     The  murders  he  boasted  of  were 

"  It  is  not  more  than  two  hours  ago  committed  in  the  wilds  of  Mexico — he 

that  I  had  a  visit  from  a  man  I  had  could  talk  safely  of  them.     I  had  heard 

often  heard  of  but  never  seen  before —  of  them  before  on  good  authority.     In 

the  man  to  whom  Alma  was  once  en-  fact,  I  was  told  of  one  by  an  unwilling 

faged.     Though  I  had  never  seen  him,  eye-witness.     But  there  was  one  murder 

had  always  hated  him.     If  half  what  — perhaps    the   worst — which    he    took 

I  have  heard  of  him  is  true,  there  is  care  not  to  refer  to,  as  it  was  committed 

not  a  worse  scoundrel  on   earth  than  in   England.     He  was  not  convicted, 

.  Dredster  Rawdon."  it  is  true,  but  that  was  only  because  he 

I  thought  I  knew  what  was  coming  managed  to  get  beyond  the  reach  of  jus- 
Bow  and  nerved  myself  to  bear  it  with-  tice.  Years  ago  he  lived  with  his  uncle, 
out  seeming  to  flinch.  After  all,  what  an  old  man  and  a  bachelor,  who  had 
difference  could  it  make  in  a  purely  adopted  him.  But  he  behaved  so  shame- 
physical  operation  ?  fully  that  at  last  his  uncle  threatened  to 

"  And,"  he  continued,  shuddering  as  disinherit  him.  The  morning  after  he 
he  spoke,  "this  man— this  horror — is  had  uttered  this  threat  the  old  man  was 
the  man  whose  vile,  polluted  blood  you  found  dead  in  bed.  There  was  an  in- 
transferred  to  my  veins.  So  he  told  quest  and  a  post  mortem  examination, 
me,  but  I  could  not  and  would  not  be-  All  the  organs  were  perfectly  healthy, 
tieve  him.  And  now  you  tell  me  that  it  but  the  face  was  purple,  and  there  were 
is  true."  marks  as  of  fingers  about  the  throat. 

He     seemed     overwhelmed     at    the  Meanwhile  Dredster  Rawdon  had  dia- 

thought,   and   I  could  not  but   feel   a  appeared,  together  with  a  large  sum  of 

kind  of  sympathy  with  him  in  his  dis-  money  which  his  uncle  was  known  to 

tress,  however  unreasonable  this  distress  have  had  in  the  house.     This,  as  I  said, 

wfts.  was  years  ago.     Most  of  the  witnesses 

"  Surely  you  must  see,"  I  said  sooth-  are  dead  now,  and  I  suppose  he  thinks 

ingly,  "  that  his  character  is  absolutely  that  he  is  pretty  safe.    But  he  has  never 

beside  the  question.      And,   after  all,  dared  to  claim  the  estate  of  his  uncle. " 

what  has  he  done  ?"  All  this  was  told  so  simply  and  clearly 

Vaughan    shuddered    again.       "  He  that  I  felt  sure  that  there  was  no  im- 

told  me  himself  that  he  was  a  murderer,  agination  here.      Vaughan  was  merely 

Think  of  that  !      He  boasted    of    it,  recapitulating  the  terrible  facts.     This 

gloried  in  it.     And  now  there  runs  in  being  so,  I  saw  that  they  must  be  ac- 

my  veins  the  blood  of  a  murderer."  cepted,  and  that  the  only  thing  left  to 

This  was  indeed  a  blow  for  me.     No  do  was  to  convince  Vaughan  that,  as 

doubt  it  sounded  horrible  enough,  as  far  he  was  concerned,  they  had  not  the 

L\]tZC,1  ,-vV,7t.K.iyic 
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least  significance.     How,  indeed,  should  "  Oh,  I  know  what  you  are  going  to 

they  have  any  i  say.    The  virus  paralyzes  certain  mtiscles 

"Well,"  I   said,   as  judicially  as  I  of  the  back,  so  that  the  patient  is  un- 

could,    "  of    course    I    cannot   dispute  able  to  hold  himself  upright.     In  the 

such  facts  as  those  you  mention.     Nor,  same  way,  certain  muscles  of  the  throat 

except  so  to  speak  to  oblige  you,  had  I  and  chest  are  paralyzed,  so  that  when 

the  slightest  interest  in  disputing  them,  he  breathes  a  barking  sound  is  produced. 

You   dislike  a  certain  idea,  and,  as  a  All    very  plausible  —  science  all  over, 

matter  of  taste,  your  dislike  is  perfectly  But,  the  other  day,  a  lad  died,  not  from 

natural.     But  in  no  other  point  of  view  the  bite  of  a  dog,  but  a  cat.     What  did 

are  these  facts  of  the  slightest  imp>or-  the  doctor  say  about  him   at  the  in- 

tance.    It  is  true  Idid  notknon  them  at  quest  ?    '  He  hissed  like  a  cat,  and  tried 

the  time  I  performed  the  operation,  but,  to  scratch  every  one   who  came   near 

had   I   known  them,  I  should  have  per-  him  ; ' — i.e,  he  too  became  a  brute,  but 

formed  it  just  the  same.     You  were  lit-  he    assumed  the  characteristics  of  the 

erally  dying.      Only   one   thing  could  particular  brute  whose  nature  had  been 

save  you.     I  did  that  one  thing  with  introduced  into  his  veins.     I  tell  you, 

the  best  possible  subject.      It  is  a  thou-  Lovart,  my   fancy,  as  you  call  it,  is  as 

sand  pities  that  you  allow  your  common  true  as  it  is  horrible.     Who  shall  now 

sense  to  be  overriden  by  a  mere  figment  answer  me  this  awful  question,  '  What 

of  the  imagination. "  shall  I  become  ? '  " 

"  I  know  I  am  imaginative,"  he  an-  "  I  will,"  I  exclaimed,  passinf;  over 

swered,  "  but  this  is  no  figment  of  the  without  notice  that  awkward  illustration 

im^ination."  of  the  cat,  which  indeed  had  already 

"  Oh,  yes  it  is,"  I  said  ;  "  I  am  a  struck  me,  when  I  read  it  in  the  paper, 

doctor,  and  you  may  take  my  word  for  as  being  beyond  my  power  to  explain, 

it."  "  I   will.     You   will   become  no  other 

"  But  as  a  doctor,"  he  said,   "  you  than  you  are  now.     It  is  three  months 

must  allow  that  what    you  have  done  since  this  operation  was  performed,  and 

amounts  to  inoculation."  until  you  unluckily  heard  of  it  this  even- 

"  Yes,"  I  said,  "  as  regards  physical  ing,  and  it  took  hold  of  your  imagina- 

disease ;   but  we  are  not   speaking  of  tion  in  a  morbid  way,  had  it  produced 

that,   and    the    subject    was    perfectly  the  slightest  eSect  on  you  ?" 

healthy."  I  spoke  triumphantly.     This  was,  as 

"  Oh,  yes,"  he  answered  impatiently,  it  seemed  to  me,  a  convincing  argument 

"  I  don't  dispute  that.     But  have  you  — a.  reducfio  ad  absurdum  x\iax  could  not 

never  thought  of  the  possibility  of  trans-  fail  to  carry  conviction.     Judge,  then, 

ferrine  moral  characteristics  in  the  same  of  my  astonishment  and  disappointment 

way  Y  when  he  answered  in  a  tone  as  decisive 

I  laughed  derisively,  thinking  it  would  as  it  was  melancholy  : 

be  well  to  try  to  laugh  him  out  of  his  ab-  "  Yes  !" 

surd  fancies ;  but  he  did  not  seem  to  Still,  this  could  only  be  the  tenacity- 
notice  my  laugh.  of  a  dominant  idea  tyrannizing  over  him, 

"  Is  it  not  awful,"  he  continued,  "to  so  I  said  : 

see  how,   in   hydrophobia,   the    actual  "  I  shsuld  be  curious  to  know  how 

characteristics  of  a  dog  are  transferred  you  can  prove  that." 

to  a  human  being  through  the  contam-  "  If  I  tell  you,"  he  answered,  "  that 

ination  of  the  blood  ?    The  poor  fellow  since  then  I  have  sometimes  had  feelings 

goes  on  all-fours,  he  barks,  he  tries  to  which  I  never  had  before,  you  will  of 

bite — in    short,    a    human    being,    the  course  say  that  this,  too,  is  fancy." 

shrine  of  an  immortal  soul,  is  changed  "  No  doubt  of  it." 

into  a  brute."  "  Though  you  have  yourself  noticed 

I  did  not  dispute  these  symptoms —  and  commented  on  my  fits  of  depres- 

they  arc  genuine  enough — but  I  did  dis-  sion  ?" 

pute  the  conclusion  he  drew  from  them  ;  "I  may  have  done  so,"  I  answered 

and  I  was  just  beginning  to  give  the  ap-  lightly,  "  but  what  of  that  ?   Any  one  is 

proved  scientific  explanation  when  he  liable  to  have  an  occasional  fit  of  the 

interrupted  me.  blues — poets  especially." 
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"  I  never  had  them  berore,"  he  said,  awhile.     Then  the   moonlight,   shining 

"  That  only  means,  you  fancy  not-—  upon  me,  woke  nie.     £  grew  restless, 

you  do  not  remember  them — you  had  and   got  up  and  went  to  the  window, 

not  the  same  reason  for  noticing  them.''  You  know,  you  can   see  across  the  park 

"  Well,"  he  said,  "  I  will  not  press  from   my  room.     I   looked  out,  fasci- 

the  point,  as  I  am  sure  you  would  not  nated  with  the  beauty  of  the  scene.     I 

be  convinced.     But  what  do  you  say  to  felt  lifted  up  towards  heaven.     Then  all 

this  ?"  at  once,  in  sharpest  contrast,  something 

He  drew  from  his  breast  pocket  a  sheet  seemed  to  work  in  my  blood.     I  seized 

of  paper,  unfolded  it,  and  handed  it  to  a  pen,  and  by  the  liRht  of  the  moon— 

me.  that  light  so  pale  and  pure,  think  of 

"You  know,"  he  said,   "something  that,  Lovart — these  lines,  these  drcad- 

of  my  poetry.     I  have  read  you  many  ful  lines — were  wntten.     Then  I  went 

pieces.      You   know    my    style — weak,  to  bed  again  and  to  sleep,  and  forgot 

imperfect,  but  at  least  refined  in  matter  all  about  Ihem.     In  the  rooming  I  was 

and  form.     Can  you  believe  that  this  horriHed  to  find  them  lying  on  my  table, 

piece  was  writlen  by  me  ?"  For  an  instant,  like  you,  1  thought  it 

I  glanced  at  it  curiousi)-.  wasn't  my  handwriting,   but  it  was.  I 

"  Why,   it  is  not  in  your  handwrit-  have  wanted  ever  since  to  show  them 

ing,"  I  exclaimed.    But  the  words  were  to  you — to  ask  you  how  ihey  could  pos- 

hardly  out  of  my  lips  before  I  saw  that  sibly  be  explained — but   I   have  been 

I  was  wrong.     The  handwriting  was  in-  ashamed  to  do  so.     Now  you  have  given 

deed  his  ;  Ihe  form  of  the  letters  was  me  the  explanation,  and  it  is  right  that 

the  same,  but  they  were  large  and  heavy,  you   should  see  the  result  of  your  ac- 

and  clumsy,  instead  of  being  neat  and  tion." 

delicate,  and  regular.     But  the  poem  it-  No  doubt  it  was  a  singular  mental  ab- 

self  !     It  really  seemed  incredible  that  eration,  but  by  this  time  I  had  found  a 

Vaughan  could  have  composed  it  :  the  reason  to  account  forit — areason  which 

subject  too  gross  to  mention — the  Ian-  I  have  very  little  doubt  is  the  right  one. 

guage    full   of   a   sensual    and    reckless  "What  you  have  told  me,"  I    said, 

brutality — the  whole  thing,  in  short,  as  "  is  no  doubt  curious,  but  it  has  noth- 

unlike    the    exquisite     refinement    of  ing  to  do  with  the  operation  performed 

Vaughan's  lyrics  as  it  is  possible  to  im-  upon  you.     You  must  remember  that 

agine.     I   was  for  the  moment    over-  your  head   was  injured  by   your  acci- 

whelmed  with  astonishment  ;  and  look-  dent.     It  is  well  known  that  such  cere- 

ing   back  upon  the  whole  case,  I  still  bral  injuries   sometimes  show  their  ef- 

think  this  the  most  curious  episode  in  fects,  as  might  be  expected,  in  whimsi- 

it,  though,  as  I  shall  show  almost  im-  cal  vagaries  of  the  mind. " 

mediately,  even  this  admits  also  of   a  He  seemed  to  catch  at  the  explana- 

common-sense  explanation.  tion  for  a  moment.     Then  he  shook  his 

"  Well  ?"  asked  Vaughan,    who  had  head  sorrowfully,  and  said  : 

been    watching    my  countenance  as   I  "  I  wish  I  could  think  it.     But  I  am 

read.  sure  there  was  no  real  injury  to  my  head. 

I  tried  for  his  sake  to  repress  my  sur-  It  has  always  felt  perfectly  clear  and 

prise.  right.     No;  it  is  that  other  awful  thing. 

"  I  must  allow,"  I  said  with  a  smile,  And,  again,  I  ask  :    What  shall  I  be- 

"  that  I  had  no  idea  you  could  write  come  ?      How    can    I    protect    myself 

anything  so  Rabelaisian.     Vou  are  more  against  myself  ?" 

versatile  than  I  supposed."  In  vain  I  exhausted  all  my  powers  of 

He  looked  pained  and  indeed  shocked,  argument    and  ridicule.     The    terrible 

"I  am  sorry  you  have  such  a  low  idea  had  taken  such  hold  upon  his  mind 

opinion  of  me,  Lovart,"  he  said,   "  as  that  nothing  that  I  could  say  could  dis- 

to  suppose  for  a  single  moment  that  I  lodge  it.     He  would  try,  he  said,  to  do 

could  possibly,  of  my  own  will,  and  out  me  justice.     I   had   intended  no  evil, 

of  my  own  nature,  have  composed  any*  On  the  contrary,  I  had  meant  to  do  the 

thing  so  degraded.     It  was  done  about  very  best  for  him.     But  he  should  never 

six  weeks  ago,  late  one  night.     I  had  be  the  same  man  again,  and  he  would 

gone  to  bed  early  and  had  been  asleep  rather  have  died  once  for  all  than  die 
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daily  in  the  thoughts  of  horroi  that  pos-  "  Mysterious  Tragedy  at  the  West 
sessed  his  mind.  End." 

All  this  was  extremely  painful  to  me. 

I  could  only  hope  that  time  would  make  I  don't  know  that  I  should  have  read 

him   more   reasonable.      Meanwhile,    I  the  account,  as  I  have  no  special  appe- 

strongly  urged  him  to  leave  London —  tite  for  horrors,  had   I  sot  noticed  that 

where  he  waa  living  alone — and  to  pay  the  tragedy,  whatever  it  was,  had  taken 

a  visit  to  some  of  his  friends.     I  hoped  place  in  the  very  street  in  which  were 

be  might  go  and  see  Alma,  whose  gentle  Vaughan's  rooms.     I   cast  my  eye   a 

influence  would  probably  have  soothed  little  way  down  the  column  and  saw  his 

him.     But  this  he  would  not  hear  of.  name.      Then,   with    feelings  shocked 

He  even  said  he  was  no  longer  worthy  and  agitated  more  than  I  can  say,  I  read 

of  her.     But  he  consented  to  return  the  account  from  beginning  to  end.      It 

home.     His   father  was  dead,   but  his  ran  thus  : 

mother  and  sister  lived  at  the  hall.     It        "  Last  night Street,  W.,  was  the 

was  a  relief  tome  to  know  that  he  would  scene  of  a  mysterious  tragedy  which  is 

be  in  the  care  of  those  who  loved  him,  now    awaiting    elucidation.     It    seems 

and  who  would,  I  hoped,  in  time  per-  that  at  No.   9  a  Welsh  gentleman   of 

Buade  him  that  his  fears  were  ground-  family  and   fortune,   named  Vaughan, 

less.  has  permanent  apartments  which  he  oc 

When  he  had  gone,  and   I   thought  cupies   when   in  London.     About   ten 

over  the  whole  matter  quietly,  I  could  o'clock   last  night  this   gentleman  re- 

not  help  asking  myself  why   Dredster  ceived  a  visitor.      Some  loud   talking 

Rawdon  had  called  upon  Vaughan,  and  was  heard  by  the  landlady  proceeding 

why,  above  all,  he  had  thus  boasted  of  from  the  room  in  which  the  interview 

being  a  murderer.     Was  he  not  a  rival  ?  took  place,  but  she  paid  no  special  at- 

And    was    it  not  more  than  probable  tention  to  it    until  she   was   suddenly 

that,  having  learned  something  of  the  startled  by  the  report  of  two  pistol  shots 

imaginative,   impressionable    nature  of  flred  in  rapid  succession.     Calling   to 

Vaughan,  he  had  made  this  communi-  her  husband  for  assistance,  be  and  an- 

cation  in  the  most  startling  way  with  other  man  entered   the  room,  when  a 

the  very  object  of  producing  such  a  shocking    spectacle    presented     itself. 

shocking  impression  on  Vaughan's  mind  The  visitor  lay  stretched  on   his  face 

as  to  unhinge  it  if  possible  ?    The  more  near  the  door  quite  dead.     By  his  side 

I  thought  over  the  matter,  the  more  cer-  lay  a  revolver,  one  band  of  which  had 

tain  did  I  become  that  this  was  the  true  evidently  just  been  discharged.     Lying 

explanation  of  Dredster  Rawdon's  con-  back  in   an   arm-chair,    with  his    face 

duct.    It  was  a  difficult  thing  to  suggest  buried  in  his  hands,  at  the  other  end  of 

this  to  Vaughan,  and  yet  I  felt  that  any-  the  room,  was  Mr.  ^''aughan,  and  near 

thing  would  be    an   advantage  which  him  on  the  table  was  another  revolver, 

should  disabuse  his  mind  of  the  idea  which  inspection  showed  also  to  have 

that  now  possessed  it,  and  I  resolved  had  one  barrel  recently  discharged.    At 

to  write  and  put  my  theory  before  him  first  it  was  supposed  that  Mr.  Vaughan 

as  delicately  and  judiciously  as  I  could,  was  wounded,  but  this  proved  happily 
not  to  be  the  case.     He  was.  however, 

IV.  so  unnerved  that  he  could  give  no  co- 
herent account  of  the  transaction,  but 

Some  weeks  passed,  during  which  I  kept  repeating  over  and  over  again,  '  I 

neither  saw    nor    heard     anything    of  had  to  do  it !     I  had  to  do  it ! '     Di- 

Vaughan.     I  wrote  to  him  as  I  had  in-  rectly  the  serious  nature  of  the  case  was 

tended,  but  I  received  no  reply.     Then  realized,  a  doctor  was  called  in  and  the 

I   had   to  undergo  a  yet  more  painful  police  were  sent  for.     However,  as  al- 

shock  than  even  his  last  visit  had  caused  ready  intimated,   the  injured  man  was 

me.  beyond  the  reach  of  medical  aid.     As 

This  shock  occurred  to  me  at  break-  Mr.  Vaughan  could  give  no  connected 

fast,  as  I  was  reading  the  morning  paper,  account  of  the  affair,  he  was  arrested 

My  eye  caught  the  heading —  and  taken  in  a  cab  to  the  police  station 
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on  a  charge  of  manslanghter.  Hardly  I  could  be  of  any  service-  But  again  I 
had  he  been  removed,  however,  before  received  no  answer.  So  I  could  only 
a  discovery  was  made  which  tended  to  wait  for  what  nii(;ht  happen  next, 
throw  some  light  on  the  aSair,  and  to  A  day  or  two  later  the  coroner's  jury 
point  to  the  conclusion  that,  in  what  he  returned  a  verdict  of  justifiable  homi- 
had  done,  Mr.  Vauxhan  had  probably  cide.  At  this  inquiry  Vaughan  was  un- 
only  acted  in  self-defence.  It  seems  able  to  be  present  owing  to  illness,  but 
that  thff  detective  called  in  to  investi-  he  was  represented  by  counsel,  who 
gate  the  case  at  once  rcconnizfd  the  clearly  showed  that  everything  tended 
dead  man  as  a  notorious  criminal  named  to  prove  that  his  client  had  acted  merely 
Dredster  Rawdon,  against  whom  some  in  self-defence.  A  liille  later  Vaughan 
years  ago  a.  warrant  was  out  for  the  surrendered  to  his  bail  at  the  police- 
murder  and  robbery  of  his  uncle,  a  court,  and  was  at  once  discharged)  the 
gentleman  of  property  in  Lincolnshire,  maf^istrale  remarking  that  he  seemed  to 
and  who  since  then  has  led  the  life  of  a  have  acted  as  any  man  of  courage  would 
cattle-stealer  Mid  outlaw  in  some  of  (he  have  acted  in  the  circumstances,  and 
wilder  parts  of  America.  On  his  re-  that  he  deserved  the  sympathy  of  the 
turn  to  England  a  few  months  ago  the  publicasregarded  the  melancholy  result, 
authorities  contemplated  his  arrest,  but  Again,  I  did  not  succeed  in  seeing 
were  deterred  by  the  fact  that  the  prin-  Vaughan,  but  about  a  week  later  I  re- 
ctpal  witnesses  who  could  have  proved  ceived  from  him  a  letter  as  nearly  as 
the  murder  of  his  uncle  are  all  dead,  possible  to  the  following  eEFect.  It  did 
What  precise  motive  he  had  in  visiting  not  begin,  as  his  letters  to  me  usually 
Mr.  Vaughan  it  is  impossible  to  say  with  did,  "My  dear  Lovart."  Nor  did  it 
certainty,  but  probably  robbery.  It  end  with  any  phrase  of  affection,  or 
seems  pretty  clear  from  a  consideration  even  with  his  signature.  Without  date 
of  all  the  facts  that  the  unhappy  man  and  without  address,  it  ran  thus  : 
must  have  drawn  his  revolver  from  "  You  at  least  have  a.  right  to  know 
his  poclcet  and  discharged  it  at  Mr.  the  truth.  For  the  sake  of  my  family, 
Vaughan,  but  missed  his  aim,  and  that  for  the  sake  of  my  sensitive  self,  I 
then  Mr.  Vaughan,  in  self-defence,  shrank  from  revealing  it  to  others,  and 
shot  him  before  he  could  discharge  a  simply  remained  silent.  But,  as  a  mat- 
second  batrel-  Mr.  Vaughan  will  be  ter  of  fact,  I  muJdered  that  mun.  He 
brought  up  at  Marlborough  Street  this  came  to  me  coarsely  boasting  of  his 
morning,  when,  if  not  discharged,  he  former  dalliance  with  Alma,  and  taunt- 
will  doubtless  be  admitted  to  bail  pend-  ing  me  with  sharing  his  nature  and  his 
ing  the  result  of  the  coroner's  inquest."  blood.      This   maddened   me.     I   have 

Such  was  the  account.  I   read  with  carried  a  revolver  ever  stoce  I  discov- 

feelings  of  horror.     How  strange  it  all  ered  what  had  been  done  to  me  at  the 

seemed.     Poor  Vaughan    had  certainly  hospital.     I  foresaw  that  I  might  find 

the  stain  of  btood  upon  biro  now,  how-  life  too  hard  to  bear — that  I  might  have 

ever  justifiably  he  might  have   acted,  to  kill  myself  to  save  myself.     Would 

What  a  tangled  web  this  life  of  ours  is  !  that  I  had  done  so  before  this  wretch 

I  would  have  gone  to  him  at  once,  visited  me  the  second  time.  I  had  the 
had  it  been  possible.  But  I  was  incx-  revolver  on  the  table  before  me  as  he 
tricably  tied  by  my  professional  duties,  thus  tortured  me.  It  caught  my  eye — 
As  soon  as  I  could  get  out  in  the  after-  it  was  loaded— I  knew  it,  A  sudden 
noon,  I  went  straight  to  the  police  sta-  impulse  seized  me — a  something  not 
tion.  He  had  been  already  released  on  myself — the  same  something  that  made 
bail.  I  hurried  to  his  rooms.  He  had  me  write  that  foul  poem.  1  knew  not 
just  started  for  his  home  in  the  conn-  what  I  did,  but  I  heard  a  report,  and  I 
try.  I  tried  to  glean  a  few  more  par-  saw  the  monster  fall  forward  on  the 
ticulars  from  the  landlord  and  his  wife,  floor.  As  he  fell,  his  revolver  (I  fancy 
but  all  they  knew  had  already  appeared  he  always  carried  one)  must  have  drop- 
in  print.  ped  from  his  pocket,  and,  falling  on  the 

I  wrote  to  Vaughan  that  evening,  ex-  floor,  have  gone  off  of  itself.     But  mine 

pressing  my  sincere  sympathy  with  him  was  the  first  shot,  his  the  second.     1 

in  this  unexpected  trial,  and  asking  if  fired    at    him,   he  never  fired  at   me. 
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Thcte  was  no  self-defeiice.    I  was  in  no  as  I  could  that  it  was  possible  he  might 

danger.     I  did  it  because  it  was  in  my  baibor  plans  of  suicide.     In  reply  she 

blood  to  do  it.    And  now  I  forgive  you,  toM  me  that  her  son  had  broken  off  his 

but  never  write  to  me  again.     My  life  is  engagement,  and  gone  abroad.     When 

over.     I  could  not  ask  Alma  to  become  a  year  later  I  wrote  again,  I  was  inex- 

the  wife  of  a  murderer.     Farewell!"  pressibly  grieved,  though  hardly  as  ton - 

This  appalling  letter  quite  unnerved  ished,  to  learn  that  be  was  in  a  lunatic 
me.  What  could  I  say  or  do  ?  I  was  asylum.  I  paid  a  visit  to  the  place,  in- 
forbidden  to  write,  and  I  felt  that  no  tending  to  see  him,  but  was  dissuaded 
arguments  I  could  use  would  have  the  by  the  Superintendent.  "  In  the  first 
least  effect  upon  Vaughan  in  the  face  of  place,"  he  said,  "  it  is  hardly  safe,  as 
the  fact  he  now  disclosed.  And  yet  it  Mr.  Vaughan  has  a  strongly -developed 
was  as  clear  to  me  as  ever  that  it  was  homicidal  mania.  In  the  second  place, 
all  the  result  of  a  morbid  mental  im-  the  thought  of  his  past  life  is  very  pain- 
pression.  A  dominant  idea  nursed  and  ful  to  him,  and  any  thing  or  any  person 
brooded  over  had  wrought  him  up  to  that  reminds  him  of  it  makes  bim 
this  unhappy  climax.  I  was  miserable  worse."  After  this  I  could  not  press 
for  my  friend,  but  I  could  take  no  my  claim  to  see  him,  and  in  fact  I  never 
blame  to  myself.  I  had  done  the  best  I  did  see  him  again.  H«  lingered  a  year 
could  for  him  ;  and  had  not  a  villain  or  two,  and  then  died  without  recovet- 
taken  advantage  of  his  sensitive  temper-  ing  his  reason. 

ament,  and  he  himself  indulged  a  wild        I  have  never  heard  what  became  of 

imagination,  all  would  have  been  well.  Alma. 

I  destroyed  his  letter,  and  have  quoted  The  whole  affair  was  of  course  ex- 
it from  memory,  where  it  stands  out  tremely  painful  to  me.  and,  absolutely 
with  painful  clearness  to  this  day.  blameless  as  I  am  in  the  matter,  I  have 
Then,  knowing  that  it  would  be  useless  yet  never  cared  to  repeat  the  operation 
to  write  to  him,  I  wrote  to  his  mother,  which  turned  out  so  unhappily  for  mj 
asking  for  some  information  respecting  poor  friend. — Gentleman's  Magatine, 
him,  and  giving  her  a  hint  as  delicately 
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BY   CHARLE3  HERVEV. 

Some  three  or  four  years  before  the  audacity  and   imperturbable    coolness, 

commencement  of  the  Revolution,  Paris  with    a   strong    tendency  to   practical 

counted  among  its  floating  population  joking  and  an  utter  disregard  of  the 

a  considerable  number  of  provincial  ad*  consequences    his    indulgence    in    this 

venturers,  mostly  of  good  family  but  favorite  weakness  might  possibly  entail 

Blender  means,  attracted  thither  by  the  upon  bim.     His  pranks  soon   became 

hope  of  bettering  their  social  position,  notorious,   and  innumerable  anecdotes 

and  disposed  to  profit  by  any  chance  of  are  related  of  him  in  the  "  ana"  of  the 

lucrative  employment  that  might  fall  in  day,  two  or  three  of  which,  more  par- 

their  way.     Of  these  not  the  least  note-  ticulaily  illustrating  the  peculiarities  of 

worthy  was  a  certain  Louis  de  Charliac,  this  singular  personage,  are  worth  re- 

a  native  of  Franche-Comt^,  who,  after  cording. 

serving  as  a  volunteer  in  a  cavalry  regi-        A  prominent  figure  in  Parisian  society 

ment,  had  quitted  the  army  in  a  moment  at  that  period  was  the  Chevalier  de  la 

of  pique,  and,  realizing  the  scanty  re-  Guette,  a  Gascon  by  birth  and  a  duellist 

mains  of  a  small  paternal  hciitage,  had  by  profession,  who  had  literally  fought 

established   himself  in   an   inexpensive  his  way  into  a  rather  equivocal  celebrity, 

quarter  of  the  city,  determined  to  enjoy  by  sheer  insolence  and  bravado.     A  per- 

life  while  his  money  lasted,  and  philo-  feet  master  of  fence,  and  ready  on  the 

Bophically  leaving  the  future  to  take  care  slightest  provocation — or  indeed  without 

of  itself.     He  was  a  strange  mixture  of  it — to  display  his  skill  at  the  expense  of 
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some  less  accomplished  adversary,   he  "Take  my  advice   and    leave   him 

was  an  object  of  dread  to  'peaceful  citi-  alone,"  urged  his  friend.     "  After  all, 

tens,  who,  whenever  they  chanced  to  a  man  has  a  right  to  hire  a  brouette  if  he 

meet    him    in    his  triumphal   progress  chooses." 

through  the  city,  took  especial  care  to  "  I   maintain   that  he  has  no  right 

give  him  as  wide  a  berth  as  they  possibly  whatever  to  make  a  fool  of  himself,  and 

could.  the  best  way  to  prove  it  to  him  is  to  put 

One  morning,  while  Charliac  and  a  myself  in  his  place." 

party  of  bis  friends  were  strolling  along  "  I  bet  you  fifty  crowns  that  he  won't 

the  Quai  des  Augustins,   and  devising  agree  to  that." 

among  themselves  how  they  could  best  "  Done,"    said  Charliac.     "  Wait  a 

employ  the  intervening  hours  between  moment  and  you  will  see." 

breakfast  and  dinner,   their    Bttention  And  without  more  ado  be  quickened 

was  suddenly  attracted  by  the  unwonted  his  pace,  and,  overtaking  the  obnoxious 

appearance  of  a  brouefte,  or  hand-car-  vehicle,    addressed    its  occupant  with 

riage,    in  shape  not  unlike  a  modem  studied  politeness  as  follows  : — 

Bath-chair,  and  drawn  by  a  servant  in  "  A  thousand  pardons,  monsieur,  for 

gorgeous  livery.     In  it  complacently  re-  interrupting  yon  !     But  if  I  may  be  per- 

dined  the  Chevalier  de  la  Guette,  mag'  mitted  to  make  a  remark — " 

ni6ceDtly  attired  and  glancing  right  and  "  A  remark  t'  echoed  the  Chevalier, 

left  with  as  supercilious  and  self-satis-  at  a  loss  to  comprehend  the  speaker's 

fied  an  air  as  if  he  were  occupying  the  meaning.     "  What  may  it  be  ?" 

place  of   honor  in  a  coach  and  four.  "  Simply  to  express  my  surprise  that 

The  incongruous  spectacle  of  a  man,  a  man  of  your  age,  and  in  perfect  health, 

evidently  in   the  enjoyment   of  robust  should  content  himself  wiih  a  convey- 

health,  lazily  assuming  the  recumbent  ance  only  fit  for  a  cripple  !' ' 

posture  of  an  invalid,  naturally  excited  Utterly  confounded  by  this  audacity, 

the  astonishment  of  the  few  individuals  and  imagining  that  none  but  a  madman 

scattered   about  the  comparatively  de-  could  possibly  venture  on  such  a  liberty, 

serted  quay  ;  most  of  these,   however,  M.  de  la  Guette  surveyed  the  intruder 

recognizing  the  Chevalier,  who  resided  with    contemptuous    indifference,    and 

in  the  quarter,  and  fearful  of  incurring  coolly  replied, -"  You  will  permit  ms 

his  resentment  by  any  imprudent  mani-  also,  monsieur,  to  observe  that  it  is,  to 

featation   of  surprise,   scrupulously  re-  say  the  least,  indiscreet  to  interfere  in 

trained    from    noticing    his    presence  what  does  not  concern  you." 

amojig  them.     Charliac  on  the  contrary,  "Perhaps;  but  you   must  own  that 

who  since  his  arrival  tn  Paris  had  never  your  caprice  is  a  very  singular  one  1" 

seen  or  heard  of  the  redoubtable  spadas-  "  Singular  or  not,  you  wiU  oblige  me 

sin,  not  only  indulged  in  a  prolonged  by  standing  aside,  and  allowing  me  to 

stare   as    the    latter    passed    him,   but  continue  my  promenade." 

openly  expressed  his  disgust  at  so  ridicu-  ' '  No,  monsieur  !' '  persisted  Charliac, 

Ions  an  exhibition.  laying  his  hand  on  the  brouette  as  he 

"  Who  in  the  world  is  this  original,"  spoke.       "  I     cannot    conscientiously 

he  asked  one  of  his  companions,  "  who  suffer  you  to  degrade  yourself  in  the 

allows  himself  to  be  wheeled  about  like  eyes  of  your  fellow-citizens,  and  I  in- 

a  paralytic  ?"  sist — " 

"  Hush  !"  replied  the  other,  whisper-  This  was  too  much  for  the  Chevalier's 

ing  in   his  ear,    "not  so  loud.     The  assumed  equanimity.      "Ah  9^  !"    he 

Chevalier  de  la  Guette  is  not  to  be  tri-  retorted.     "  You  will  have  it   then  !" 

fled  with. "  And  stepping  leisurely  out  of  his  chair 

"  So  much  the  better  !"    exclaimed  he  drew  his  sword,  while  his  adversary, 

die  ex-volunteer.     "  If  he  has  a  fancy  who  still  wore  the  uniform  of  his  old 

for  lonnging  in  a  brouette,  so  have  I,  and  regiment,  followed  his   example — and, 

I  intend  making  him  vacate  his  seat  in  before  many  passes  had  been  exchanged, 

my  favor.     I  consider  it  highly  imper-  received  a  thrust  in  the  sword  arm  sufii- 

tinent  that  he  should  presume  to  show  cient  to  disable  him. 

off  his  airs  and  graces  in  this  absurd  "  You  have  only  yourself  to  thank  for 

■laiiner,  and  lam  going  to  tell  him  so."  this,"   haughtily  remarked    H.    de  la 
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Goette,  carefully  wiping  his  weapon  pre-  to  the  highest  pitch  to  turn  the  affair 

paratory  to  resuming  his  seat.  into  a  joke,  and  escape  the  consequences 

"  I   am   inclined    to   think   that  the  o(  his  audacity  by  a  timely  retreat, 

blame   leais  on  your  shoulders  rather  On  such  mischief  intent,  he  repaired 

than   on  mine,"   said  Charliac,  whose  one  evening,  accompanied  by  several  of 

companions  were  engaged  in  bandaging  his  frends,  to  the   Faubourg  St.  Mar- 

the    injured    limb.       "  Either    way,    as  ceau,  where  an  important  question  was 

thinss  are,  the  least  you  can  do  is  to  expected  to  be  discussed,  and,  as  was 

offer  me  your  place  in  ihe  brouette."  usual  in  such  cases,  everybody  began  to 

"Anything  to  get  rid  of  you!"  talk  at  once.  In  the  midst  of  (he  "  con- 
angrily  exclaimed  the  Chevalier,  irritat-  fusion  worse  confounded"  arising  from 
ed  by  Ihe  other's  ironical  tone.  "  And  this  Babel-likc  clamor  Charliac  gravely 
reibeoiber,  young  sir,"  he  added  as  he  stepped  forward  and  demanded  permis- 
atrolled  majestically  away,  "  that  no  one  sion  to  address  the  audience  on  a  matter 
ever  crosses  my  path  with  impunity  !"  of  urgent  interest  to  the  community  at 

"  A  bad  morning's  work,'   grumbled  large  ;  and  this  being  unanimously  ac- 

the  friend  who  had  suggested  the  pro-  corded,   the  orator  solemnly   installed 

priety  of  non-intervention.  himself  in  the  tribune  and  commenced 

"  Worse  for  you  than  for  me,"  phil-  his  discourse  as  follows  : — 

osophicatly  replied  Charliac,  installing  '*  Citizens,  it  is  my  painful  duty  to 

himself  comfortably  in  the  vacant  seat :  astonish,  I  may  say  to  horrify,  you  by  a 

"  for  you  owe  me  Bfty  crowns  !"  denunciation  which  even  your  sagacity 

During  the  first  years  of  the  Revolu-  • — even  all  the  combined  intelligence  of 
tion,  our  adventurer,  the  remains  of  this  august  assembly — would  be  power- 
whose  slender  capital  had  been  long  less  to  divine.  With  reluctance  I  ac- 
since  exhausted,  found  himself  reduced  complish  the  mission  which  my  admira* 
to  earn  a  precarious  livelihood  by  con-  tion  of  your  enlightened  patriotism  cn- 
tribuling  political  squibs  and  paragraphs  joins  me  to  delay  no  longer;  I  am 
to  the  journals  of  the  time.  This  re-  bound  in  honor  to. speak,  and  1  accept,  I 
source  proving  insufhcient  for  his  wants,  do  not  shrink  from,  the  responsibility, 
he  subsequently  utilized  his  imitative  ("  firavo !")  Yes,  citizens,  it  is  my 
propensities  by  figuring,  on  the  boards  melancholy  task  to  signalize  to  you  the 
of  a  minor  theatre,  where  he  obtained  a  atrocity  of  a  member  of  this  section, 
temporary  vogue  by  cleverly  mimicking  who  even  in  this  sanctuary  of  liberty  has 
the  peculiarities  of  the  leading  actors  of  not  scrupled  to  commit  an  action  de- 
the  Com^die  Fran9aise.  His  natural  serving  universal  reprobation.  ("Name, 
restlessness,  however,  soon  induced  him  Name  !")  You  insist  on  a  full  explana- 
to  throw  up  his  engagement ;  and,  tion  ;  your  admirable  sense  of  justice 
having  realized  a  few  hundred  francs  by  forbids  any  further  reticence  on  my  part. 
his  histrionic  exertions,  he  gradually  Be  it  then  as  you  will.  The  crime  I 
drifted  into  a  sort  of  hand-to-mouth  ex-  have  lo  denounce,  not  without  hesita- 
istence— contenting  himself  with  what-  tion,  not  without  the  deepest  regret,  is 
ever  waifs  and  strays  he  could  contrive  this.  Within  the  last  few  minutes  an 
to  pick  up,  and  as  utterly  heedless  of  individual  here  present,  regardless  of 
the  future  as  La  Fontaine's  "  Cigale."  the  sacred  rights  of  property  and  blindly 
At  the  commencement  of  the  Reign  of  yielding  to  one  of  the  basest  impulses 
Terror  his  chief  occupation  consisted  in  that  disgrace  our,  alas  !  too  imperfect 
adopting  the  ultra-democratic  phrase-  human  nature,  has  surreptitiously,  and 
ology  then  in  fashion,  and  in  frequent-  it  is  not  too  much  to  add  infamously, 
ing  the  assemblies  of  the  most  advanced  appropriated  to  his  own  use — my  pocket- 
republican  sections  with  the  view  of  in-  handkerchief !" 

dulging  his  love  of  mystification  at  the  In  another  moment,  before  his  hearers 

expense  of  the  sans  culottes,  whom  he  had  recovered  from  the  stupefaction  into 

cordially  hated.     Nothing  pleased  him  which  the  unexpected  termination  of  his 

better  than  to  excite  the  attention  of  a  harangue  had  plunged  them,   Charliac 

crowded  meeting  by  the  announcement  quietly  stepped  out  of  the  tribune,  and 

of  some  pretended  conspiracy,  and  after  profiting  by  an  opening  in  the  crowd 

stimulating  the  curiosity  of  his  auditors  prepared  for  him  by  his  companionsi 
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succeeded  in  making  good  his  retreat,  sumed  :  "  The  news  is  only  too  authec- 

leavjDg  the  assembly  to  digest  its  indig-  tic,  despatched  from  Vetsaitles  by  a  cer- 

nalion  as  best  it  might.  tain  person'  [emphasizing   the  words] 

A  still  more  foolhardy  exploit  is  re-  "  intimately  acquainted  with  the  ma- 
corded  of  him.  While  strolling  with  a  nceuvresot  the  Austrian  Cabinet."  [An- 
friend  in  the  garden  of  the  Palais  Royal,  other  pause,  and  a  fresh  change  of 
which  at  that  period  was  toward  evening  place.]  "It  is  still  a  secret — this  vile 
ihe  invariable  resort  of  a  mixed  multi-  conspiracy  of  the  aristocrats,  but  the 
tude  eagerly  discussing  the  latest  politi-  patriots  will  triumph  in  spite  of  them  !" 
cal  news,  he  conceived  the  idea  of  play-  By  this  time  thenumberof  his  hearers, 
ing  an  active  part  in  the  crowd  by  as-  at  first  confined  to  a  comparatively  few 
suming  the  attitude  of  an  "  alarmist  "  individuals,  had  considerably  aug- 
— a  term  then  generally  applied  to  that  mented  ;  and  reports  of  a  mysterious 
numerous  class  of  individuals  ever  ready  plot  against  ihe  Republic  having  been 
to  credit  the  most  absurd  rumors,  and  industriously  circulated  throughout  the 
instinctively  disposed  to  imagine  them-  precincts  of  the  Palais  Royal,  those 
selves  either  tottering  on  the  brink  of  a  present  naturally  became  impatient  to 
precipice,  or  menaced  by  some  mysteri-  ascertain  their  truth  or  falsity,  and 
ous  sword  of  Damocles  suspended  over  Charliac,  surrounded  by  a  dense  mass 
iheir  devoted  heads.  Afler  a  brief  coo-  of  questioners,  was  enjoined,  at  first 
ference  with  his  associate,  the  chief  con-  politely,  and  afterward  imperatively,  to 
spirator  immediately  put  his  project  into  communicate  the  information  he  was 
execution  by  slouching  his  hat  over  his  said  to  have  received.  "  You  insist, 
eyebrows  and  enveloping  himself  in  his  fellow-citizens,"  he  replied  with  a  faint 
cloak  like  a  tyrant  of  melodrama  ;  the  show  of  hesitation,  "  on  my  complying 
two  then  commenced  operations  by  with  your  demand,  and  force  me  to 
walking  at  a  rapid  pace  from  one  end  of  commit  an  indiscretion  in  revealing 
the  garden  to  the  other,  Charliac  talking  what  has  been  confidentially  disclosed 
in  disjointed  but  perfectly  audible  to  me.  However  reluctant  I  may  be  to 
phrases,  and  \va  fidus  Achates  %t%\!v:\i\aX.-  betray  a  secret  entrusted  to  my  keeping, 
ing  vehemently.  I  have  no  alternative  but  to  obey." 

This  was  more  than  enough  to  attract  So  saying,  and  taking  up  his  position 
the  notice  of  the  promenaders  ;  in  a  on  a  chair  borrowed  from  the  adjoining 
very  shoit  time  the  couple  were  followed  cafe,  be  unfolded  with  great  deliberation 
by  a  score  of  inquisitive  idlers,  striving  the  document  he  held  in  his  hand,  and, 
to  catch  a  word  here  and  there,  and  not  raising  bii  voice  so  as  to  be  distinctly 
a  little  puzzled  by  the  production  from  heard  by  the  main  body  of  spectators, 
the  speaker's  pocket  of  what  appeared  gravely  proceeded  to  acquit  himself  of 
to  be  a  letter  with  an  enormous  red  the  task  imposed  on  him.  "  Fiench- 
seal,  thecontentsof  whichbothstrangers  men,"  he  began,  "you  desire  to  hear 
occasionally  glanced  at  with  horror  and  the  contents  of  this  paper  ;  I  leave  it  to 
disgust,  looking  anxiously  round  as  if  de-  you  to  appreciate  its  incalculable  im- 
sirous  of  escaping  observation.  Mean-  portance  to  the  interests  of  our  glorious 
while  Charliac  continued  his  monologue,  and  indivisible  Kepublic."  [Here  the 
now  quickening  his  pace,  now  suddenly  speaker  paused,  and  glanced  round  as  if 
stopping  short,  but  taking  especial  care  to  bespeak  attention.]  "  Listen  !  At 
that  every  syllable  he  uttered  should  a  moment  when  all  Europe  is  leagued 
reach  the  ears  of  the  listeners,  while  his  together  against  us  ;  when  treason, 
companion  strictly  limited  his  share  in  fomented  by  aristocratic  corruption, 
the  proceedings  to  an  expressive  panto-  lurks  in  every  corner  of  the  city  ;  it  is 
mime.  "  An  abominable  plot !"  indig-  the  duty  of  a  true  patriot  to  come  for- 
nantly  exclaimed  the  myslifier.  "  A  ward  and  devote  himself  exclusively  to 
most  diabolical  attempt  against  the  lib-  the  public  welfare.  Therefore  Dr.  Aris- 
erlies  of  the  nation  !  Read  this — no,  tide  Dufay,  member  of  the  faculty  of 
not  non,  we  are  watched  !"  Here  he  Montpellier,  announces  that  his  univer- 
paused,  and,  retreating  to  the  opposite  sal  medicine  may  now  be  obtained  at  a 
extremity  of  the  garden,  closely  followed  reduced  price  !" 
by. an  increasing  crowd,  presently  re-  Scarcely  had  he  uttered  this  insolent 
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bravado,  when  he  was  inlemiptcd  by  a  ing  the  profession  of  a  fencing-mastrr. 
general  shout  of  indignation  from  the  He  remained  there  several  years,  and 
incensed  assembly,  and  a  detenuined  only  leturned  to  France  in  1807,  when 
rush  was  made  to  secure  the  offender's  he  was  unexpectedly  Bummoned  thither 
person  ;  Charliac,  however,  was  equal  by  the  death  of  a  distant  relative,  who 
to  the  occasion,  and,  slipping  between  had  bequeathed  to  him  a  small  but  well- 
his  assailants  with  the  elasticity  of  an  cultivated  estate  in  the  neighborhood  of 
eel,  succeeded  in  gaining  the  steps  lead-  Besan^on.  From  this  time  we  bear 
ing  out  of  the  Palais  Royal ;  and,  thread-  little  more  of  the  once  notorious  mysli- 
ing  his  way  through  the  network  of  nar<  tier,  who  appears  to  have  partially  ab* 
row  streets  issuing  from  the  Rue  Neuve  jured  the  extravagant  follies  of  his 
des  Petits-Champs,  contrived  to  elude  youthful  days :  only  one  instance  of 
his  pursuers.  His  companion  was  less  practical  joking  having  —  rightly  or 
fortunate  ;  hemmed  in  by  the  crowd,  wrongly — been  laid  to  his  charge, 
and  speedily  recognized  as  the  accom-  In  1S13,  the  police  authorities  in 
plice  of  the  audacious  mystifier,  he  was  Paris  were  informed  by  an  unsigned 
unanimously  condemned  to  expiate  his  letter,  that  an  individual  of  negro  origin 
share  in  the  proceedings  by  undergoing  was  on  the  point  of  arriving  in  France 
the  penalty  of  a  well-merited  ducking  in  with  the  intention  of  assassinating  the 
the  circular  basin  conveniently  situated  Emperor  Napoleon  by  means  of  a  poi- 
for  the  purpose  in  the  centre  of  the  soned  needle ;  and  was,  moreover,  sup- 
garden,  posed  to  possess  the  faculty  of  modify- 
Shortly  after  this  experiment  on  the  ing  his  complexion  hi/ /(^jV»m  from  black 
credulity  of  the  public,  Charliac,  having  to  white.  Ridiculous  as  it  may  seem, 
been  repeatedly  warned  that  he  was  this  absurd  rumor  was  so  far  credited 
already  regarded  with  suspicion  by  the  that  the  strictest  injunctions  were  issued 
authorities,  and  that  a  longer  stay  in  from  headquarters,  authorizing  the  dif- 
Paris  would  endanger  his  personal  fereni  prefects,  mayors,  and  other  pub- 
safety,  resolved  to  profit  by  the  offer  of  lie  functionaries,  to  arrest  any  suspected 
a  passport  secretly  obtained  for  him  person  within  their  respective  jiiiisdic- 
nnder  the  name  of  Martin  Leblanc,  and  tions — in  consequence  of  which  many 
repaired  to  Lyons,  where  he  arrived  harmless  citizens  underwent  vexatious 
only  a  few  weeks  before  the  commence-  examinations  and  even  temporary  im- 
ment  of  the  siege  of  that  city.  Escap-  prisonment,  until  they  had  satisfactorily 
ing  by  a  miracle  from  the  massacre  that  proved  that  they  had  nothing  in  common 
subsequently  decimated  the  population,  with  the  mysterious  negro.  The  anony 
he  eventually  succeeded  in  reaching  the  mous  author  of  the  boax  was  never  dis- 
Swiss  frontier  disguised  as  a  stone-  covered  ;  but  it  was  whispered  by  more 
mason  ;  then,  having  carefully  hus>  than  one  of  his  old  contemporaries,  who 
banded  the  little  capital  he  had  orig-  had  probably  some  good  reason  for  their 
inally  broueht  with  him,  he  took  up  his  belief,  that  it  could  be  no  other  than 
abode  at  Zurich,  and  turned  his  old  Louis  de  Charliac.  —Selgravia. 
military  experience  to  account  by  adopt- 
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German  Piychology  ot  To-Day.     The  Eh-  this  I>ook  ti  that  in  the  study  of  psychology, 

FiRiCAL  School.     By  Th.  Ribot,  Director  of  which  Is  the  science  of  man's  intellectual  and 

the  Xcvue  PhihsophiqKC.     Translated  from  emotional  phenomena,  it  proposes  to  use  the 

the  Second  French  Edition.     By  James  Mark  same  meani  as  those  ao  successfully  nsed  to 

Baldwin,  B.A.,   late  Fellow  Princeton  Col-  physical  research.    Insinimenti  are  even  used, 

lege.     With   a   Preface  by  James  McCosh,  and  the  retullslesicdbymeasurementscapable 

D.D.,  LL.D.,  LiLD.      New  York:  Charlo  of  being  numerically  compared. 
Sttibntr'i  Ssni.  The  old  method  of  psychological  study  was 

The  peculiarity  of  the  new  method  or  branch  entirely  by  the  medium  of  consciousness  as  the 

Of  Inquiry  which  M.  Riboi  has  incorporated  In  means  by  which  mental  phenomena  could  b« 
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noted  and  studied,  btit  even  the  most  deter-  phenomena  of  dreaming,  in  the  latter  of  which 
mined  idealisu,  as  Dr.  McCosh,  the  American  majr  yet  be  found  a  key  to  Bome  of  the  most  pui- 
editor  (himself  one  of  the  moot  ardent  of  the  tling  psychological  problems  ;  the  delermina- 
old  school  metaphysicians),  admits  in  his  pref-  tion  of  the  rapidity  of  thought  and  feeling  in 
nee,  caoDot  Ignore  that  the  mind  and  body  are  ordinary  and  extraordinary  circumstances,  and 
so  mutually  dependent,  that  there  is  no  emo-  the  approximate  discovery  of  the  time  taken 
iloa  or  action  of  the  former  that  does  not  im-  for  the  transmission  of  an  excitation  to  the 
press  it*  action  on  the  latter.  Every  thought  brain  by  the  motor  nerve,  and  the  time  talcen 
and  fce'ing  has  an  influence  on  the  giay  mat-  by  the  motor  nerve  In  reaction  ;  and  the  dls- 
ler  of  the  brain.  So,  aa  sutMiances  are  known  covery  at  what  age  certain  acts  begin  to  be  per- 
by  their  acta,  we  may  learn  more  of  the  mind  formed  and  certain  Ideas  10  arise,  as,  for  in- 
by  It*  anion  on  the  cerebro-apioal  mass  than  stance,  at  what  age  Infants  fix  their  eye*  on 
can  ever  be  learned  by  self-inspection  through  objects,  or  think  of  time  and  space,  right  and 
the  agency  of  consciousness.  These  psycho-  wrong.  Such  are  some  of  the  directions  in 
physical  experiments,  of  course,  have  a  de-  which  physiological  psychology  will  play  a 
finite  purpose  and  accuracy,  which  cannot  be  most  important  part- 
attained  by  the  looser  methods  formerly  in  Among  those  who  have  pursued  these  lines 
vogue.  That  any  knowledge  of  the  higher  of  study  in  England  are  Herbert  Spencer, 
functions  of  mental  action  can  be  gained  by  Hall,  and  Darwin.  But  in  Germany  we  find 
this  kind  of  experimeoiiog  is  not  very  prob-  far  more  enthusiasm  and  system.  John  Mut- 
able, but  even  the  friends  of  the  ideal  schools  ler.  Herbart,  Weber,  Fechner,  LOue,  Heriog, 
of  metaphysical  research  may  admit  that  the  Delbceuf,  Helinholii,  and  Wundt  have  brought 
new  method  may  prove  an  important  adjunct,  to  bear  on  the  method  great  penetration,  io- 
and.  perhaps.  In  many  cases  help  to  solve  dostry,  ardor,  and  discrimination.  The  name 
pToMems,  not  to  be  satisfactorily  met  by  any  of  the  tatter  sunds  to-day  specially  high  for 
self-communion  or  introspection.  the  results  which  be  has  reached.    In  the  evo- 

Tbe  method  of  investigation  claimed  by  H.  lution  and  proper  groaping  of  all  the  facts 
Ribot  as  a  new  departure,  perhaps  cannot  be  bearing  on  the  relation  of  the  cerebro-spina] 
justly  called  entirely  new.  It  baa  been  pursued  mass  to  mind,  he  has  done  wonders.  A  clear 
■□  more  or  less  degree  (or  thonaands  of  year*  distinction  mast  be  made  between  what  is 
as  a  useful  aid  to  the  study  of  problems  of  known  aa  phrenology  and  the  newly  developed 
mind.  Aristotle  did  this  in  a  limited  way  by  science  of  physiological  psychology,  as  the  two 
his  investigation  of  the  senses  and  their  modes  have  but  liiile  if  anything  In  common. 
of  operation.  Descartes  and  Berkeley,  both  M.  Ribot  has  made  an  exhaustive  and  thor- 
great  idealists,  did  not  neglect  the  same  helps,  ough  digest  of  all  the  results  so  far  achieved  in 
and  the  Scotch  school,  such  as  Reid,  Dugald  this  line  of  inquiry,  and  has  added  valuable 
Stewart,  Browii,  and  Sir  William  Hamilton,  contributions  of  his  own.  We  most  warmly 
laid  stress  00  the  Importance  of  such  help  in  commend  the  book  to  those  who  are  inter- 
in  euphysical  study.  Butthescienceof  psycho-  ested  in  the  study  of  mental  problems  as  the 
physical  study,  as  exploited  by  Riboc,  while  it  latest  and  most  suggestive  addition  to  this  Im- 
(0II0WS  the  same  theory  of  value,  does  it  In  a  poriant  department  of  human  knowledge, 
vastly  moreelaborate  and  systematic  way,  and 
perhapslaysmuchgreatersttessoniheresults.  Represent ativb   Poems  of  Living  Poets. 

The  special  directions  in  which  this  method  American  and  English.     Selected  by  the 

of  studying  mental  phenomena  will  have  the  P<«W    themselves.     With   an   Incroduclion 

greatest  use  are  these  ;  The  bodily  senses,  in-  by   George    Parsons    Lathrop.     Edited   by 

eluding  the  sense  of  temperature,  about  which  Jea  n  net  te  Uonard  Gilder.    New  York;   Caj- 

Ihere  Is  much  speculation  to-day,  and  also  the  «''^  Company,  Umiltd. 

Bolntion  of  the  problem  a*  to  whether  each  of  Miss  Gilder,  the  accomplished  editor  of  the 

(he  senses  has  its  special  seat  in  the  brain  ;  the  Critic,  who  is  responsible  for  this  volume,  is 

relation  of  language  as  a  mental  exercise  to  too  modest  to  put  her  name  on  the  title-page, 

the  brain,  specially  to  the  third  convolution  of  but  as  It  appears  at  the  end  of  the  general  pref- 

the  left  side  of  the  brain,  as  discovered  by  M.  ace,  we  venture  to  include  it  in  the  deicriptive 

Broca  ;  the  laws  of  the  association  of  ideas,  title  of  the  boojc     She  tells  us  that  the  idea  of 

•Dch  as  contiguity,  resemblance,  and  contrast,  the  book  was  inspired  by  her  desire  to  know 

as  they  are  aSected  by  physical  excitement,  what  the   poets  themselves  regarded  as  their 

fatigue,  and  sleep,  with   all   the    wonderful  own  reptesentative  work.    It  was  natural  to 
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conclude  Ihat  the  public  would  also  be  inter-  assail  him.  and  he  is  the  spore  of  the  most 

ested  in  knoning  this.     Letters  written  to  liv-  fickle  and  perplexing  late.     His  love  affairs  go 

ing  poeu  on  both  sides  of  tbe  ocean  received  wrong,  hii  business  matters  become  badly  en- 

encouraging  answers,  and  so,  after  4ue  course  dangered,  and  he  is  reduced  to  despair.     AU 

of  time,  this  new  anthology  saw  tbe  light.    We  this  is  related  with  the  most  amusing  linceiity, 

hardly  need  say  that  il  is  unusually  interest-  and  tbe  humor  of  the  situations  is  heightened, 

Ing.  if  for  no  other  reason  that  it  is  the  choice  of  course,  by  Ibe  fact  that  tbe  reader  is  behind 

of  the  authors  themselves.     Perhaps  it  is  not  the  scenes  and  knows  about  the  absurd  agency 

always  that  the  poet  knows  his  own  best  work,  of  the  ugly  ebony  image.     The  hero  is  finally 

That  which  Ibc   public  loves  the  best,  or,  in  made  acquainted  in  ao  ingenious  way  with  the 

other  words,  is  the   most  popular,   may  not  dangerous  character  of  his  sweetheart's  gift, 

meet  his  own  approval  as  reaching  his  highest  and  with  her  consent  he  rids  himself  of  it,  after 

pitch.     The  poet  may  be  wrong  or  he  may  be  which  ail  goes  well.     The  story  is  well  told, 

right,  but  his  selection  cannot  tail  to  shed  some  and  though  it  is  not  as  good  of  its  kind  as 

n  attitude  to  the  world,  society,  "  Vice  Versa,"  it  is  well  adapted  to  beguile  a 


and  nature  as  a  poet.  summer  afternoon. 

Miss  Gilder,  in  pursuance  of  her  purpose,  has         "The  Fall  of  Asgard  "  is  a  piece  of  histori- 

been  obliged  to  quote  the  works  of  many  poets  cal  romance  cut  out  of  the  wonderful  and  pict- 

wbo  will  not  live.     Bui  this  does  not  in  the  uresque  Norse  life  of  the  olden  lime,  a  fresh 

least   lessen   the   interest    of    the  book  as   a  and  prolilic  field  for  the  romance  writer  at  least 

chronicle  of  the  poetry  of   the  age  from  the  In  English.     Some  of  the  modem  Scandinavian 

standpoint  of  the  poets.     The  book  meiils  a  fiction  writers  have  used  this  great  treasure 

wide  reading,  and   as   it  possesses   a  unique  trove  with  good  etiecl,  but  there  remains  be- 

place  among    anthologies,   will    assume,   we  hind  a  mass  of  literary  treasure  as  rich  and 

believe,  a   recognized   rank   among  works  of  attractive    as    tbe    Nibelungei:    board    which 

this  description.     The  introductory  essay,  by  dazzled  tbe  eyes  of  Siegfried.     The  old  period 

Mr.  George  Parsons  Lathrop,  himself  an  am-  of  myth,  however.   Is  only  iocidentally  drawn 

bitions  aspirant  among  the  minor  American  on.     The   historical   epoch  described   in   the 

bards,    is    scholarly,   suggestive,   and  to   the  book  is   that    in  which   the  last  ramparts  of 

point,  paganism  were  being  battered  down  by  the 

SOMB  RECENT  NOVELS.  fierce  evangelist  warrior  kings,  who  preached 

A  Fallen   Imu     By  F.   Anstey,   Author  of  Christ   with  the  sword    and    battle-a^,   and 

"  Vice  Versa,"   the   "  Giant's    Robe,"  etc.  ^^^  ''"'  Imgering  followers  of  Odin  a  choice 

ni--<  -III--     '  IS-   n    r-,.-      .,  ,"     .'  bclwcen   baptlsm   and   death.     Il  was  savafre 
Philadelphia :    7.  B.  Lippxniott  Company.  •-'         ■       ^  -o 

_  J  ji  1     J  missionary   work,   but  things   were   done   so 

THE  Fall  o.AswRD.     A  Novel.     By  Julian  ^^   that   time,   and   Clovis  and  Charlemagne 

Corbett.     New  York  :  Harper  &r  Brothtr,.  ^^  ^^^  ,^^  ^^^  propaganda  in  France  and 

Face    to    Face.       A   Novel.       New    York  :  Germany.  Perhaps  it  was  the  only  style  avail- 

Charlti  ScHbHtt-t  Sent.  ,ble  with  the  fierce,  hard-headed  men  of  the 

Mr.  Anstey  has  made  a  considerable  reputa-  ninth  and  tenth  centuries, 
lion  among  minor  English  novelists  by  work-         The  hero  of  tbe  romance  is  one  ol  the  last 

ing  In  a  fresh  field  of  extravaganza.     His  last  of  the  heroic  Norse  pagans,  and  tbe  story  re- 

worki  or  at  least  that  which  has  given  him  his  laies  his  desperate  and  unavailing  efforts   lo 

peculiar  reputation,  is  always  based  on  impos-  resist  the  attacks  of  Olal  the  Swedish  king,  who 

Bibilities ;  these  be  treats  seriously,  somewhat  in  was  the  Scandinavian  Clovis.    Tbe  delineations 

the  same  manner  as  that  which  marks  Gilbert's  of   old  Norse  life  are  wonderfully  vivid  and 

dramatic  writings,  and  tbe  humor  is  found  in  graphic,  and  the  study  of  the  powerful  forces 

the  serio  comic  situations  which  are  inevitably  which  convulsed  the  period  one  of  considerable 

worked  out.     In  the  present  case  the  key  of  sugges  liven  ess.      It  has  often  been  said  that 

the  story  is  an  old  battered  Indian  idol,  which  the  Waverley  novels  have  been  of  priceless 

is  supposed   lo  be  animated  by  the  malicious  value  in  interesting  young  readers  in  ihe  study 

spirit  of  the  old  Buddhisi  demigod,  to  whom  it  of  history.     Such  romances  as  "  The  Fali  of 

was  once  sacred.     It  falls  into  the  hands  of  an  Asgard  "   belong  to  this  class.     The  literary 

English  artist,  who  is  presented  with  il  by  his  work  is  done  with  not  a  little  artistic  sense, 

young  fiancSe — a  gift  picked  up  at  random  from  and  the  research  Into  the  history  and  social 

«o  old  brJc-i-brac  shop.     Instantly  a  series  of  conditions  of  the  age  made  with  competent 

most     unaccountable     misfortunes    begin    to  thoroughness.     For  those  who  have  never  be- 
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come  iascinaled  wilh  None  legend  aad  history, 
this  lilile  book,  which  is  one  of  "  Harper's 
Handy  Series,"  will  prove  an  admirable  intro- 
dnctioD, 

"  Face  to  FiLce,"  oripnally  published  aaooy- 
mously.  it  now  aclcnowledged  to  be  the  work 
of  Robert  Grant,  author  of  "  CoafessiODS  of  a 
Frivoious  Girl."  It  deals  with  ihe  labor  ques- 
tioo  and  Socialism  in  an  entertaining  aad  sug- 
gestive way,  and  displays  some  ingenuity  on 
the  part  of  the  author.  Mr.  Grant,  however, 
not  unftcquently  lalls  into  an  unaccountable 
vein  of  feeble  commonplace  apparently  with- 
out rhyme  or  reason.  These  arid  sands,  ioter- 
•peraed  among  Ihe  brighter  portions  of  his 
books,  may  be  designed  for  the  ariislic  purpose 
of  contrast,  but  one  can'l  oelp  observing  that 
such  Qat,  stale,  and  unprofitable  places  are  at 
ways  those  in  which  the  author  gets  to  moral* 
iiing  either  in  his  own  person  or  in  that  ot  one 
of  his  characters.  The  story  deals  wilh  the 
attempts  of  a  young  heiress  to  establish  a  co- 
operative system  of  factory-working.  She 
■elects  as  her  foreman  a  young  Socialist,  a  man 
of  strong  mind  and  executive  powers,  but  ol 
■ulleo  temperament  and  volcsnic  passions. 
Qf  course  he  becomes  enamored  of  hie  brilliant 
young  mistress,  and  the  complications  between 
the  fierce  proletarian,  Ihe  heroine,  aad  her  lover, 
a  gentlscnan  of  wealth,  also  a  manulacturer, 
but  not  a  believer  in  co-operation,  makes  the 
dramatic  interest  of  the  book.  There  is  much 
in  the  novel  to  interest  the  thoughtful  reader, 
but  ic  is  a  book  with  which  we  think  Mr.  Grant 
himself  wilt  not  be  well  satisfied.  Its  serious 
purpose  and  for  the  most  part  vigorous  treat- 
ment entitle  it  to  a  very  respectable  place 
among  the  novels  of  the  i 
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The  Historical  Society  of  St.  Petersburg  has 
been  asked  by  the  Ciar  to  prepare  a  biography 
of  the  Emperor  Nicholas. 

The  Society  of  Authon  purposes  to  publish 
a  volume  embodying  the  experiences  of  the 
Society  since  its  foundation  with  regard  to 
various  modes  of  publishing.  This  book  wlU, 
it  is  hoped,  show  authors  ttie  dangers  lo  Im 
avoided  and  the  precautious  Chat  ought  to  be 
taken.  Draft  agreements  are  being  prepared 
by  Mr.  Basil  Field,  which,  wtren  ready,  may 
be  inspected  by  the  members  of  the  Society  at 
the  office. 

Thb  first  portion  of  Mr.  Sala's  aulobiog- 
raphy  will  describe  his  boyhood,  1818-35,  ^^^ 


will  then  give  an  account  oE  the  ten  years  1835 
to  1845,  and  will  contain  reminiscences  of 
Bellini,  Grisi,  Pagaoioi,  Lablacfae,  Braham, 
Tom  MoOK,  Theodore  Hook,  Dickens.Tliack- 
eray,  the  Duke  of  Wellington.  Lord  Melbourne, 
Mrs.  Norton,  the  "  mad  "  Marquis  of  Water- 
ford,  the  Countess  Waldegrave.  the  Duke  of 
Brunswick,  Harriet  Duchess  ol  St.  Albans, 
Count  D'Orsay,  Napoleon  III..  Mark  Lemou, 
Buckstone,  Webster.  Madame  Vesiiis,  Charles 
Mathews,  Dejaset,  and  others.  The  book  will 
be  published  by  Mr.  Beniley.  Mr,  Sala's  ac- 
count of  his  recent  Auslraliiin  experiences  will 
appear  before  the  autobiography. 

It  is  proposed  to  perpetuate  the  memory  of 
the  late  Principal  TuUoch  by  the  foundation  of 
a  theological  fellowship  in  connection  with  the 
University  of  St.  Andrews.  It  is  hoped  by  Ihe 
promoters  of  this  undertaking  ihat  a  sufficient 
sum  will  be  raised  "  to  make  the  proposed  fel- 
lowship one  of  real  value,  10  be  held  by  a  stu- 
dent after  taking  his  degree  ot  B.D,.  and  be- 
fore proceeding  to  the  work  of  his  profession, 
enabling  him  to  go  abroad  for  a  year,  and  to 
continue  his  studies  on  the  Cominent  ot 
Europe,  or  in  America,  or  England."  It  is 
also  suggested  [hat  it  might  be  a  condition  of 
tenure  that  the  holder  of  the  fellowship  should, 
during  a  subsequent  year,  deliver  in  St.  Mary's 
College,  of  which  the  late  Dr.  Tulloch  was  the 
head,  a  course  of  lectures  which  would  be  Ihe 
outcome  of  his  studies. 

The  couodts  o(  King's  College  and  of  Uni- 
versity College,  London,  have  now  both  for- 
mally expressed  their  general  approval  of  the 
objects  of  the  association  for  promoting  a 
Teaching  University  for  London.  The  council 
of  King's  College  last  month  passed  a  resolu- 
tion to  Ibis  effect,  reserving,  of  course,  their 
judgment  upon  the  details  of  the  scheme  lot 
carrying  out  those  objects  which  had  been  laid 
before  Ihem  by  the  executive  commiite?.  The 
council  of  University  College,  on  July  loih, 
adopted  a  similar  resolution,  specifically  ap- 
proving of  Ihe  objects  aimed  at  by  the  associ- 
ation— (i)  Ihe  orgaoitation  of  universiiy  teach- 
ing in  and  for  London  in  the  form  ol  a  teach- 
ing university,  with  the  usual  faculties  ;  (3)  the 
association  of  examinations  with  teaching, 
and  the  direction  of  both  by  the  same  authori- 
ties ;  (3)  the  conferring  of  a  substantive  voice 
in  Ihe  government  of  the  university  tipon  those 
engaged  In  the  work  of  leaching  and  exami- 
nalion  ;  (4)  the  adoption  of  existing  institutions 
in  London  of  university  rank  as  the  basis  or 
component  parts  of  the  university,  to  be  either 
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paniaUjr  or  cnmplelely  Incorporated,  wiib  the 
ntiWmiiin  of  internal  change  ;  and  (s)  an  alli- 
ance betireen  the  nniversity  and  such  profes* 
■ional  societie*  or  corporaiions  aa  the  Rojral 
College  at  Physicians  of  London  and  Ibe 
Royal  College  oi  Sargeona  of  England. 

Mr.  Browning  has  received  Trom  America 
a  new  evidence  of  hi»  Tranaatiantlc  popularity. 
It  comes  in  the  form  of  a  scroll,  such  as  ihat 
which  is  familiar  in  the  naiilng-rooms  of  many 
English  railway  stations,  except  that  the 
American  publisher  has  printed,  in  place  of 
texts  of   Scripture,  extracts   from   tb«   poet's 

It  is  proposed  to  hold  In  the  autumn  of  1S87 
an  international  congress  o(  shonhand  wrilera 
of  all  existing  systems,  and  of  persons  inter- 
ested in  shorthand  generally,  to  celebrate  con- 
jointly two  events  of  importance :  (1)  The 
Jubilee  of  the  Introduction  of  Mr.  Isaac  Pit- 
roan's  system  of  phonography,  roatkiog  a*  tl 
does  an  era  in  the  development  of  shorthand 
on  scientific  principles  ;  (3)  the  tercenteoary 
of  modern  shorthand,  originated  by  Dr.  Tim- 
othy Bright,  about  1587,  continued  by  Peter 
Bales  (1590),  John  Willis  (1601),  Edmond 
Willis  (1618),  Sheltoo  (1620),  Cartwtlght  (164a). 
Rich  (t646).  Mason  (1672).  Gurney  (1740), 
Byrom  (1767),  Mavor  (17S0),  Taylor  (1786), 
Lewis  (iSta),  and  many  others  in  past  genera- 
tions, and,  finally,  by  Mr.  Pitman  and  other 
English  and  Continental  authors  of  the  present 

A  LETTBB  [roro  Constantinople  in  a  German 
journal  states  that  Nairn  Bels  Phrassaris,  an 
official  of  the  Turkish  Ministry  of  Education, 
is  about  to  publish  a  Turliish  translation  of  the 
Homeric  poems.  In  the  introduction  the 
translator  will  give  a  sketch  ol  the  influence 
which  the  translation  of  Homer  has  exercised 
upon  the  development  of  popular  culture 
amonyotber  peoples. 

Thi  latest  onmber  of  the  Rimian  Aittifuary 
(Slarind)  contains  among  other  articles  the 
first  instalment  of  the  memoir*  of  Admiral 
Tchitchagoff,  who,  as  our  readers  will  reroero- 
ber,  was  accused  of  dilaioriness  and  Incapacity 
in  the  war  of  iSis.  According  to  some  writ- 
ers, had  be  displayed  more  energy.  Napoleon 
would  never  have  reached  Warsaw.  The  ad- 
miral. In  consequence  of  the  bitter  enmity 
aroused  against  him,  left  Russia  in  1814,  and 
lemained  In  exile  till  his  death  in  1B49.  He 
composed  these  memoirs  in  hi*  old  age,  and 
much  curiosity  has  been  felt  in  the  revelation* 
which  they  contain. 
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Dr.  IgnXce  Kvnost.  a  Magyar  philologist, 
having  been  commissioned  by  the  Hungarian 
Academy,  has  been  for  some  time  engaged  la 
studying  in  Asia  the  Kaba,  common  or  spoken 
Turkish,  wbich  is  purer  than  the  Osmanll  of 
Constantioopie.  During  this  mission  he  has 
been  particularly  occupied  with  the  folk-lore 
of  the  Turkish  provinces,  of  which  he  has  col- 
lected four  or  five  hundred  tales.  These  are 
shortly  to  be  published  by  the  Academy,  aa 
well  as  the  singular  contribution  of  three  play* 
of  Kaiageni,  the  Turkish  Punch.  He  pro- 
poses to  spend  some  months  in  Paris  and  Lon- 
don l>efore  returning  to  Pestb  as  Professnr  of 
the  Turkish  Language.  No  such  profe«*orabip 
exists  in  England. 

The  Magyars  are  now  much  occupied  with 
Turkey.  A  large  number  of  their  literary  men 
have  dubbed  together  to  make  a  visit  about 
the  gth  of  July  to  Constantinople  and  Athens, 
tinder  the  leadership  of  Prof.  Vambiry. 

Under  the  title  ol  the  "  SociSte  Diploma- 
tique" a  society  has  been  started  at  Paris 
which  proposes  to  study  the  history  of  interna- 
tional questions  and  publish  a  quarterly  jour- 
nal. The  President  is  the  Due  de  Broglie  : 
the  vice-presidents,  M.  Gefiroy,  M.  de  Bean- 
court,  and  M.  de  Vogufi.  The  secretary  is 
M.  R.  de  Maulde. 

Wk  hear  that  Mr.  Henry  M.  Stanley  will 
lecture  at  several  towns  throughout  Great 
Britain  in  October  next  in  connection  with  Mr. 
G.  W.  Appleton's  lecture  bureau.  Mr.  Apple- 
ton  has  also  on  bis  list  of  lecturers  for  the 
coming  season  Mr.  Archibald  Forbes.  Max 
O'Rell,  Mr.  Justin  McCarthy,  Mr.  Will  Carle- 
ton,  Mr.  John  Augustus  O'Shea.  Mrs.  Scott- 
Siddons,  Mrs.  Florence  Marryat,  Mrs.  Fen- 
wick-Miller,  etc. 

Mr.  William  Black's  recent  extensive  tour 
on  canals,  of  which  we  shall  probably  see  good 
fruit  in  future  stories,  avoided  the  busy  higb- 
wajts  of  onr  Inland  navigation.  It  was  chiefly 
confined  to  the  south  and  west  of  England, 
where  the  canals,  being  now  almost  entirely 
beaten  by  the  railways,  have  come  to  present 
the  aspect  of  natural  river*,  save  that  they  are 
much  more  solitary.  A  "  house-boat,"  built 
upon  a  ship's  long  boat,  was  the  craft  selected, 
which  made  it  practicable  to  venture  down  tha 
roughish  waters  of  the  Severn. 

In  order  to  supplement  the  great  catalogue 
of  the  MSS.  in  departmental  libraries  now  in 
course  of  publication,  the  French  Minister  of 
Public  InstnictioD  has  applied  to  the  vation* 
learned  societies  throughout  France  to  supply 
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him  with  lists  of  their  MSS.,  so  that  thcj  may  the  irhole  of  Europe.     The  Due  de  Bordeaux, 

alsobedesciibedinapriatedgeneralcatalogue.  u  a  child  bad  always  displayed  the  greatest 

Prof.  Max  Muller's  address  to  the  Goethe  predilection  for  Cbambord.     With  the  senti- 

Society.  which  <■  printed  in  the  Cmtcmfientiy  meot  of  possession  so  natural  to  childhood,  he 

Sroittt,  Is  to  be  circulated  among  the  mem-  always  called  it  man  Chdirau  di  Chambfrd,  to 

beis.  distinguish  it  from  our  cbSteaux  of  St.  Cloud 

'     '      ■•• and  Fonttdnebleau.     It  Is  recorded  that  when, 

00  that  fatal  day  in  July,  1830,  the  Royal  fam- 
MISCELLANY.  j,y  ^^^  compelled  to  fly  from  the  Tuileries, 
The  Palacr  and  Douain  op  Chahbord.  the  yonng  heir-presumptive  could  Dot  be  made 
— A  great  and  vital  question,  which  for  some  to  stir  from  his  chamber,  clinging  to  the  cur- 
tiroe  past  haa  t>eea  the  theme  of  discussion  to  uins  of  his  bed,  and  uttering  the  most  piercing 
the  legitimist  latant  of  Paris,  ia  said  to  be  shrieks,  which  complicated  the  position  great- 
about  to  be  laid  before  the  tribunals— nothing  ly,  ai  may  be  supposed.  His  sister,  "  Made- 
leas  than  the  reititnlioD  to  the  F tench  nation  molselle,"  who  afterward  became  Duchess  of 
of  the  domain  and  cb4ieau  of  Cbambofd.  The  Parma,  alone  found  means  to  calm  the  frac- 
pecnliariiy  of  the  domain  of  Cbambord  lies  in  tious  child  by  telling  him  that  they  were  all 
Its  complete  isolation.  When  the  gates  of  the  going  to  Cbambord.  "  What !  To  my  own 
park  are  closed  the  population  of  the  Tillage  Is  chlieau  ?  Then  let  us  depart  at  once  !"  ex- 
ihutlD.  The  rural  Inhabitants  of  the  coltagei  claimed  the  boy,  and,  clasping  his  sister's 
are  all  tenant-farmers  of  the  soil,  and  at  night  hand,  suffered  himself  to  be  led  away  without 
the  whole  Commune,  with  its  dignitaries—  a  murmur.  A  touching  story  is  told  by  one  of 
mayor  and  municipal  council— are  guarded  no*  the  faithful  friends  who  had  accompanied  the 
der  lock  and  key  aa  safely  as  in  a  garrison  king  in  his  exile  coocerning  the  visit  made  to 
town  of  the  Middle  Ages.  The  area  of  the  France  In  184S  by  the  Count  de  Cbambord. 
estate  is  exactly  that  of  Paris,  and  the  walled  During  the  short  space  which  intervened  be- 
enclosure  Is  of  the  same  dlmeDsiont  as  that  tween  the  Sigfat  of  Louis  Philippe  and  the 
occupied  by  the  fortifications  surrounding  the  proclamation  of  Louis  Bonaparte  as  President, 
capital.  Now  comes  the  knotty  point.  The  the  heir  of  the  Bourbons  was  seized  with  an 
Count  de  Chambord  was  evidently  so  deeply  uncontrollable  desire  to  revisit  Fiance.  He 
impressed  with  the  conviction  of  his  whole  and  came  tncogmilB  to  Paris,  but  stayed  there  only 
•ale  personal  right  to  the  estate  bestowed  upon  a  fen  hours,  merely  pasting  through  the  gar- 
blm  by  the  nation,  that  by  his  will,  dated  June  den  of  (he  Tuileries  to  look  up  at  the  chamber 
4,  1883,  he  bequeathed  Ibe  whole  of  his  prop-  whence  he  had  been  dragged  so  reluctantly  aa 
erty,  including  Cbambord,  to  his  widow  lor  a  boy.  The  next  morning  he  went  to  Notre 
her  life,  and  after  her  demise  to  his  two  Dame,  and  inspected  with  great  interest  alt  the 
nephews— to  Duke  Robert  of  Parma,  the  objects  of  sacied  value  preserved  in  the  Tr^sor 
elder,  two-thirds  ot  all  his  possessions,  and  the  of  the  Cathedra].  The  guardian  of  the  Trisor 
remainder  to  Count  Henri  de  BardI,  the  *was  careful  to  show  the  stranger  all  the  par* 
younger.  The  registration  of  the  Aot  concern-  titles  of  solid  gold  which  had  been  used  for 
Ing  Chambord  alone,  amounting  to  375,000  the  christening  ceremony  of "  his  Royal  High- 
francs,  was  duly  paid  at  Bracieux,  on  February  ness  MonseigoeurleDucde  Bordeaux,"  which, 
99.  1S84,  in  the  name  of  the  Countess  de  according  to  that  functionary,  far  surpassed  in 
Chambord,  and,  to  all  appearance,  nothing  magnificence  that  preserved  in  memory  of  the 
was  changed  in  the  government  of  the  chateau,  same  event  in  the  life  of  the  King  of  Rome. 
The  Royal  hunt  was  still  kept  up,  although  The  Count  de  Cbambord,  who  had  refused  to 
but  seldom  employed.  The  servants  still  wore  visit  either  Versulles  or  Saint  Cloud,  would 
their  ancient  liveries  of  Royal  hltu  dt  Frante,  not  leave  the  country  without  paying  a  visit  to 
laced  with  the  tarnished  silver  which  had  not  Chambord.  The  account  of  the  incident  is  sad 
been  renewed  for  a  whole  generation.  But  at  and  touching  in  the  extreme.  "Wearrivedat 
the  present  moment  it  is  felt  that  the  possible  the  chiteau  just  as  night  was  comlngon, "says 

occupation  of  the  greatestmooumentin  Prance     the  Prince  de  V ,  who  was  his  Majesty's 

by  an  Italian  Prince  would  be  regarded  as  an  travelling  companion.     "  Rain  hod  fallen  dur- 

Insult  to  (he  nation.     Grander  by  far  than  Ver-  ing  the  day,  and  the  road  was  in  bad  condition  ; 

talUsi,  more  regal  than  Fontaloebleau,  Cham-  a  cold,  moist  wind  was  blowing,  and  the  pale 

botd  haa  always  been  quoted  as  the  most  per-  and  watery  moon  was  now  and  then  hidden  by 

feet  specimen  of  Renaissance  architecture  in  passing  clouds.    The  guardian  of  the  chStean 

L\it;„,1  ,-vV,7t.'l..iyiC 
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bad  been  secretly  informed  of  his  Majesty's  in.  The  ex-governor  of  the  diitean  was  evi- 
Intention  of  alighting;  (here  to  visit  the  rooms  denily  a  prudent  man.  He  had  absented  him- 
be  had  inhabiied  in  bis  childhood.  The  king  self  afterdelivering  his  message  lo  the cutuiergt, 
had,  therefore,  expected  that  he  would  be  wail-  thus  avoiding  all  suspicion  of  Legitimist  ten- 
lug  to  receive  us.  We  bad  left  Ihe  carriage  at  denciea.  The  caitcurgt  himself  was  stupid, 
a  little  distance,  and  had  approached  the  sleepy,  and  ill-disposed.  He  inquired  what 
chateau  on  foot.  His  Majesty  seemed  much  ne  could  expect  to  see  at  that  hour,  and  ushered 
excited  during  the  walk,  and  observed  that  he  us  into  the  little  square  room  near  the  gale 
could  not  approach  the  place  without  emotion,  where  the  tradesmen  and  peasants  were  want 
Above  all  things  he  wished  to  feast  his  eyes  to  wail  the  good  pleasure  of  the  steward.  His 
upon  the  great  Fleur  de  Lit  of  sculptured  stone  Majesty  had  sunk  down  upon  (he  wooden  settle 
which  surmounted  the  Dungeon  Tower,  and  by  the  Sre,  and  remained  for  some  time  ia  deep 
which,  he  said,  he  often  beheld  in  his  dreams  reflection,  with  bis  head  bent  low  and  hit  arms 
at  FrohsdorfT.  This  unique  ornament  bad  al-  folded  on  bis  chest.  I  whispered  to  die  man 
ways  been  considered  a  /eur  diforct—a  marvel  that  the  '  foreign  gentleman '  would  require  (o 
of  scientific  skill  Id  (be  eyes  of  every  architect  be  lighted  Ihiough  the  rooms  on  the  first  floor, 
who  had  beheld  it.  lis  height  was  ovens  and  be  reached  down  a  little  brass  lamp  from 
feel,  and  its  bulk  in  proportion,  ihe  immense  the  mantelpiece.  He  was  proceeding  to  light 
weight  poised  upon  a  stalk  so  slender  and  deli-  the  wick  when  his  Majesty  suddenly  started  to 
eate  that  the  wonder  grew  lo  conceive  how  it  bis  feet  and  seizing  his  walking  slick  exclaimed 
could  have  preserved  its  balance,  resisting  In  a  hoarse  whisper  :—' jVon,  non  ;  imtliU ; 
slorm  and  tempest  (or  three  whole  centuries  i  tint  autri  fail,  une  autre  /ait  ;  ptiil-llri,  pent- 
The  king  never  menlioned  Chambord  without  tin  C  then  moved  toward  the  door,  and  we 
referring  to  the  Fleur  de  Lis  which  had  so  departed  without  further  parley.  Not  one  sin- 
struck  upon  his  imagination  when  a  child,  that  gle  word  was  ever  subsequently  uttered  by  the 
he  had  always  regarded  it  as  the  great  wonder  king  concerning  (his  visil.  But  some  time 
of  the  place,  never  failing  to  speak  wilb  a  kind  afterward,  when  walking  with  his  Majesty  be- 
of  reverential  awe  of  the  phenomenal  shadow  Death  the  chestnut  trees  of  the  avenue  at  Froht- 
thrown  by  the  monument  upon  the  windows  of  dorfl,  be  suddenly  turned  lo  me.  and  stood  for 
each  apartment  in  turn  as  the  sun  veered  a  moment  motionless  upon  the  gravel  path, 
round.  When  we  bad  drawn  near  to  (he  He  looked  Into  my  face  earnestly,  and  said  in 
chateau  his  Majesty  paused  for  a  moment,  and  a  low,  gasping  voice,  '  Do  you  know,  Prince, 
leaning  against  the  wall  looked  up  eagerly  lo  who  carried  oS  the  great  stone  Fleur  de  Lis  of 

catch  a  view  of  the  Fleur  de  Lis.     Presently  a     Chambord  7     I(    was    B ,   the   rich   cattle 

low  cry  of  disappointment  burst  from  bis  tips —  breeder— the  Red  Republican  who  now  holds 

(be  Fleur  de  Lis   to  which  I  felt  convinced  be  a  conspicuous  place  in  the  Chamber  as  deputy 

had  attached  some  superstitious  interest  had     for  L ,  who  thunders  against  us  on  every 

disappeared  !  Nothing  remained  but  iwo  occasion.'  A  bitter  smile  passed  over  bis 
straight  wire  bars  showing  dark  and  ghastly  *  Majesty's  usually  calm  features  as  he  added  : 
against  the  sky.  The  Great  Revolution  of  '93  — '  He  has  set  it  up  in  front  of  the  ted  brick 
bad  spared  the  Fleur  de  Lis  and  left  it  siand-  oven  he  has  built  for  himself,  and  where  be 
log,  the  Revolution  of  July  had  likewise  re-  now  resides.  No  architect  nowadays  could 
spected  this  venerable  talisman  of  Chambord,  place  such  a  monument  upon  the  roof ;  and  be 
while  the  Revolution  of '48  had  seized  upon  the  now  calls  the  hideous  building  his  Cbiteau  de 
opportanily  of  destroying  (he  only  (hing  de-  FleuT  de  Lis  !'  " — debt. 
■truciible  at  Chambord.  In  silence  we  ap- 
proached the  gale.  Not  a  light  was  visible  at  Wager  or  Puzzlx  Jugs. — These  were  once 
any  of  the  windows.  Not  a  soul  stood  ready  great  favoriles  in  village  inns.  They  were 
to  receive  the  king.  The  loud  clanging  of  the  made  al  least  as  early  as  tbe  seventeenlh  cen- 
bell  sounded  with  mournful  echo  amid  the  tury,  and  at  the  beginning  of  the  presen(  cen- 
■ilence.  The  coHcitrgt  oF  the  chiteau  answered  tury  were  still  being  produced.  Mr.  Solon  and 
the  summons  by  a  loud,  coarse  shoul  from  the  Mr.  Willett  possess  some  characteristic  exam- 
oval  window  over  the  entrance.  Yes.  he  had  pies  1  others  are  in  the  museums  of  South 
been  told  by  '  Monsieur '  that  a  foreign  gen-  Kensington  and  Jermyn  Street.  These  lanta- 
tleman  of  distinction  would  visit  the  chlteau.  liiing  veMels.  (hough  not  always  equally  com- 
perhaps  at  night,  on  bis  way  10  the  frontier —  plex.  have  generally  some  features  in  common, 
and  if  we  would  wait  a  minute  he  would  let  us  In  spite  of  their  many  spouts,  a  perforated  neck 
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usaally  prevented  the  abstraction  of  their  con-  tender,  but  so  far  has  not  met  with  a  suitable 

teot^  in  the  ordinary  nay.    But  a  secret  passage  purchaser.    The  result  has  beeo  mainlf  brought 

(oTlhe  liquorup  the  bollon  handle  and  through  about  by   railiray   and   tram-line  extensions, 

one  spout  or   noiile  afforded   the   means  of  which  necessarily  place  the  river  steamers  at  a 

•nclcing  out  the  contents.     Of  course,  all  other  disadvantage.     The  rail  is  a  quicker  mode  of 

apouis  andasmatl  concealed  hole  under  the  travelliDg.Ihe  tram-carat  leastaa  quick,  and  as 

top  of  the  handle  bad  lo  be  closed  by  the  fingers  most  of  the  passengers  save  a  walk  to  the  pier 

judiciously  employed  during  the  imbibing  proc-  from  which  they  would  start,  and  another  from 

ess.     The  inscripiions  found  on  some  of  these  the  pier  at  which  they  would  alight,  it  is  not 

puztle  jugs  usually  relate  to  the  difficulty  of  surprising  that  the  boats  are  avoided  by  people, 

getting  al  iheit  contents  ;  the  following  is  an  to  whom  time  is  money.     The  boat*  have  lost 

example,  written  in  "  scratch  blue,"  on  a  salt-  the  business  traffic,  and  pleasure  traffic  alone  is 

glased  jug.  formerly  in  the  possession  of  Pro-  lefL     Some  bold  speculator  may  possibly  make 

feasor  Church  ;  an  offer  for  the  fleet,  add  succeed  where  others 

From  Hoihcr  Einli  I  cUin  my  Wih,  have  failed,  but  we  can  scarcely  Conceive  that 

I'm  rnndc  a  jolie  for  min,  the  most  skilful  management  will  restore  to  the 

B,it  now  rn.l,«.,fiird-L<li  good  cli«r.  ,jy„  |,^tg   ,„y  considerable   portion  of  the 

Come,  tiitene     you  mb.  business  traffic  Which  they   once  enjoyed. — 

-PoiUry  GaulU.  EuroftoH  Mail. 
Stkauboat  Traffic  on   the   Thaubs. — 
Londoners,  as  well  as  visitors  to  ibe  great        Jewel  Loue.— The  superstitions  that  still 

metropolis,  will  hear  with  regret  that  there  is  linger  round  gems  and  precious  stones  repre- 

some  reason  lo  apprehend  that  the  river  steam-  sent  a  rapidly  diminishing  quantity.     We  no 

boats  may  erelong  cease  to  run.     A  genera-  longer  attribute  at  our  forefathers  did  to  each 

lion  ago  the  Thames  had  an  enormous  steam-  stone  a  special  influence  over  each  month,  nor 

boat  traffic     The  great  silent  highway  was  the  wear  the  sapphire  in  April,  the  agate  in  May, 

favorite  road  to  RamsKate,  Margate,  Southend,  and  so  forth.  We  never  think  of  appropriating 

and   Sheerness.     Two  fleets  of   large   paddle  to  twelve  kinds  of  precious  stones  the  twelve 

steamers— the  Diamond  and  the  Star -Lines—  signs  of  the  zodiac  or  the  twelve  Apostles  ;  and 

were  occupied  with  the  Gravesend  traffic.    The  if  there  was  any  pious  intent  in  making  the 

Woolwich  and  Waternun's  Companies  had  a  chrysolite  tbe  symbol  of  Su  Matthew,  the  jasper 

smaller  fleet  plying  constantly  between  Loo*  of  Si.  Peter,  or  the  uncertain  beryl  of  the  in- 

don,  Greenwich,  and  Woolwich.     The  Citiien  credulous  Sl    Thomas,    we    deem    ourselves 

boats  ran  every  few  minutes  between  London  exempt  from   the    need    of  snch    reminders. 

Bridge  and  Chelsea,  and  in  the  summer  some  Surely  it  was  no  mean  happiness  to  possess 

ol  them  ran  up  to  ICew,  Richmond,  and  f^amp-  gems  which,  like  the  sapphire,  insured  the  tul- 

ton  Court,  frequently  being  stranded  in  the  fllment  of  prayer,   or,  like  the  diamond  and 

higher  reacbesof  the  river.     Another  company  amethyst,  reduced  war  to  a  safe  and  pleasant 

had  a  Seetol  penny  boatsrunningbetween  Old  pastime.     And  any  one  who  has  known  the 

Swan  Pier  and  the  Surrey  side  of  Westminster  agitations   of  a  lawsuit  might  well  think  that 

Bridge,  and  yet  another   -one  of  whose  boats  the  nervous  reliance  he  placed  in  his  solicitor 

was  at  last  blown  up — took  passengers  from  would  not  have  been  badly  exchanged  for  the 

the  Old  Swan  to  a  landing  stage  opposite  Sails-  faith  which   in  an  earlier  age  and   a  similar 

bnryStteet, from  whencelheycmcrged  through  plight  be  would  have  placed   in  a  morsel  of 

the  dark 'arches  oi  the  Adelphi  into  ibe  Strand,  chalcedony.     Like  botany,  astronomy,  or  even 

for  the  modest  sum  of  one  halfpenny.     Most  of  theology,  mineralogy  had  its  roots  and  begin- 

the  river  traffic  in  process  o(  time  felt  into  the  nings  in  the  superstitions  and  searcfaings  of 

baitds  of  one  company — the  London  Steamboat  magic;  and  perhaps,  indeed,  without  supers  li- 

Company — which  three  years  ago   went  into  tlon  to  foster  observation,  science  of  any  kind 

liquidation,  the   business   being  subsequently  would  never  have  come  to  life  at  all.     But  be 

tjtken  over  by  the  Rivet  Thames  Steamboat  this  as  It  may.  so  embedded  in  superstition  is 

Company.     Cheap  fares,  refreshment  bars  on  the  older  mythology,  that  notwithstanding  the 

board,  and  other  devices  have  failed  to  secure  intrinsic  beauty  ol  the  precious  stones  it  may 

«  dividend,  and  the  business  has  been  carried  fairly  be  snspccted  that  their  original  attraction 

on  during  the  past  twelve  months  at  a  loss  of  lay  less  in  their  beauty  than  in  their  anticipated 

£11,600.      The    Company    accordingly     has  efficacy  for  magical  and  medicinal  purposes, 

offered  to  sell  the  whole  of  its  property  by  To   Ma   day   the  agates,   emeraldt,   garnets. 
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heliotrope,  and  aerpentiae,  that  are  to  fre- 
quently found  In  the  Tyrol  mounialns,  are 
chiefly  valued  for  iheir  magical  uses ;  the 
agate,  ior  iostaoce,  rendering  iu  wearer  proof 
agalott  serpent-bite*,  or  making  him  a  good 
speaker,  white  the  emerald  streogiben*  his 
sight  and  memory  ;  and  drinklng-cup«  of  ser- 
pentine are  a  security  against  poison.  Take 
first  tlie  diamond,  the  king  of  stones.  Besides 
its  minor  properties  of  averting  bad  dreams, 
insanity,  and  poison — all  of  them  common 
dangers  to  royalty — it  has  the  higher  virtue, 
derived  probably  from  its  false  derivation  from 
a  {not)  and  Saiidu  (_la  amquer),  of  rendering  its 
possessor  invincible  in  war  and  of  ropelling 
his  enemies  ;  and  as  war  has  from  time  im< 
memorial  been  the  fashionable  occupation  of 
kings  and  nobles,  the  magical  qualities  of  the 
diamond  would  alone  sulSceto  give  it  the  rank 
among  gems  that  it  still  enjoys.  Till  the 
seventeenth  century  at  least  this  aspect  of  gems 
constituted  the  chief  interest  of  mineralogy. 
Harbodius  is  full  of  such  things  as  the  power 
of  the  chrysolite  to  drive  away  evil  spirits,  of 
Ibe  onyx  lo  dispel  sadnesi,  of  the  heliotrope  to 
confer  the  gift  of  prophecy,  of  the  coral  to 
avert  storms  and  thunderbolts  from  fields,  or 
honsei,  or  ships.  All  these  qualiiies  go  back, 
doubtless,  to  the  remotest  days  of  Paganism, 
for  they  correspond  in  character  with  those  at- 
tribnied  to  precious  stones  la  the  oldest  extant 
poem  on  the  subject,  written  by  Onomakritus, 
a  Greek  priest  of  tbe  hfth  century  before 
Christ,  and  by  him  ascribed  to  Orpheus.  One 
can  understand  that  next  or  equal  in  impor- 
tance to  the  value  of  a  stone  as  a  pledge  of 
victory  in  battle,  would  rank  its  capacity  to  in- 
sure to  its  possessor  the  fulfilment  of  hi*  pray- 
ers addressed  to  the  immonal  gods,  and  this  is 
what  stands  out  In  that  work  as  their  chief  in- 
terest and  purport.  Tbe  supreme  merit  of  the 
adamas.  the  crystal,  the  tree-agate,  the  jasper, 
the  topaz,  and  the  opal  is  that  the  gods  are  im- 
potent to  resist  the  spell  of  their  influence. 
Only  let  a  man  go  to  the  temple  with  a  crystal 
in  his  hand,  and  none  of  the  immortals  will 
refuse  to  bear  his  prayer.  Nothing  is  so  con- 
servative as  superstition,  or  so  little  liable  tv 
freak*  and  fluctuations,  and  therefore  it  Is 
strange  that  tbe  sapphire,  which,  in  addition 
to  its  power  of  obtaining  an  answer  to  prayer, 
had  also  Ibc  faculty  of  protecting  its  owner 
from  fraud,  fear,  or  envy,  should  have  come  in 
modem  superstition  to  hold  the  position  of  an 
unlucky  stone.  The  same  puizle  meets  us  with 
regard  to  that  most  glorious  of  all  stones,  the 
opal,  so  justly  valued  Id  olden  days,  that  after 
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age*  applauded  that  Roman  senator  who,  when 
Mark  Antony  coveted  his  opal  ring,  went  into 
voluntary  exile,  preferring  to  part  with  his 
country  rather  tban  with  bis  gem.  There  are 
numbers  of  foolish  people  nowadays  who  will 
actually  refuse  the  gift  of  an  opal  or  sell  any 
they  may  possess  rather  than  be  the  owner  of 
so  dangerous  a  source  of  bad  luck  and  dispelled 
affection.  Yet  the  opal  was  the  reverse  of  an 
inautpiciouB  stone  in  ancient  days.  It  w«* 
classed  by  Onomakritus  among  those  that  In- 
sure the  efficacy  of  prayer.  According  to  Ber- 
qnem.  it  made  its  wearer  lovable  and  conciliated 
affection,  It  rejoiced  the  heart,  preserved  from 
poison  and  infection,  dissipated  melancholy, 
and  strengthened  the  sight.  Could  one,  then, 
wish  for  anything  better,  either  as  a  gift  or  « 
? — GtntlematCi  Magaam. 


ThB  HOMOGKNBIT?  OF  THB  SLAVS.— The 
Slavs  are  one  of  the  most  widely  spread  peoples 
of  Europe.  They  are  also  one  of  the  most 
homogeneous  in  language  and  in  faith,  the  dis- 
senters among  them — the  Poles  excepted — 
being  few,  and,  with  the  exception  of  tbe  latter 
also,  there  are  not  many  discordant  political 
elements  in  their  midsL  Yet  this  branch  of  the 
Aryan  family  has  as  yet  exercised  little  moral 
or  intellectual  Influence  on  the.  world  at  large. 
Being  for  the  most  part  inland  people,  they 
have  done  little  for  commerce,  or  for  maritime 
discovery,  and  having  vast  tracts  of  partially 
unoccupied  land  to  settle,  none  of  them  have 
become  the  founders  of  colonies  or  of  other 
Slavonias  beyond  the  seas.  To  literature  they 
have  contributed  comparatively  little,  and  that 
little,  owing  to  the  small  acquaintance  of  the 
world  at  large  with  their  dialects,  is  even  less 
appreciated.  No  great  philosopher,  or  discov- 
erer, or  moralist,  and,  considering  their  Dum- 
ber, comparatively  few  great  soldiers  or  artist*, 
have  sprung  up  among  them.  They  aro  Imita- 
tors, not  originators  ;  doers,  not  thinker*. 
Nevertheless,  a  Slav  thinks  of  a  Slav  la  a  very 
different  way  fiom  what  one  of  the  Germanic 
or  one  of  the  Latin  family  regards  the  other 
members  of  his  group.  Most  of  them  are  of 
one  faith,  and  many  of  them  have  a  past  au 
widely  dissimilar,  and  a  future  toward  which 
their  common  aspirations  tend.  A  Russian, 
for  example,  has  no  other  Russian  nationality, 
with  the  exception  of  a  few  Ruthenians  in  Aus- 
tria, to  care  for.  All  his  race  are  subject  to 
the  Ciar.  He  ha*  no  Lower  Canada  like  ih« 
Frenchman  ;  no  Ilalia  irredmla,  like  the 
Italians  ;  no  Courland  and  Livonia,  like  the 
Germans ;  no  greater  Greece,  like  the  Greek*  ; 
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DOt  MOj  TransylTaaia,  like  the  Roumaaiaas.  fritter  awa^  time  and  abilities.  In  his  way. 
Yet  he  regards  the  Slavs  outside  the  bonodt  of  the  bookworm  is  probably  a  happy  man.  He 
the  Rntsiao  Empire  with  a  IcindnesB  which  we  lives  too  much  ia  the  past  to  be  disturbed  by 
cannot  extend  to  the  United  Slates.  They  are  the  erenti  al  the  preseni,  aud  the  lapse  of  a 
^it ftvUgit,  and  be  is  tbeit  big  brother.  They  few  centuries  deadens  the  acutenesa  of  the 
are  therefore  to  bim  what  the  Dutch  in  South  feelings  with  which  one  surveys  the  greatest 
Africa  are  lo  the  Hollanders  in  the  Kether-  tragedies.  We  are  oalurally  more  touched  by 
lands,  and  almost  as  much  as  AustraJasia  and  ■  moum/ul  story  among  our  immediate  neigh- 
"PiapUi  of  bors  than  by  the  remembrance  ol  the  woes  of 
Dido,  and  a  tale  of  onttage  or  oppression  oc- 
curring lo  our  own  day  stirs  a  sympathy  which 
the  wrongs  of  Boadtcea  might  fail  lo  wake. 
The  bookworm,  who  only  cares  for  the  past,  ii 
surelyreadingof  old  folios"  in  which  Coleridge  consequently  saved  many  strong  emotions, 
delighted,  or  to  be  friendly  to  that  total  abaorp-  The  wrongs,  the  sorrows,  the  struggles,  of  the 
lion  in  bygone  llteratnre  which  is  the  dlstin-  world  in  which  he  lives  arc  all  of  a  temperate 
guisbing  mark  of  Ihe  bookworm  proper.  Still  ebaiacier  ;  theircchoes  come  to  him  across  the 
a  few  specimens  of  the  genuine  botAworm  siill  stream  of  time  and  are  fainter  than  the  sounds 
BDrvive.  They  are  to  be  fonnd  in  reinole  of  the  everyday  life  around  bim.  It  was  a 
country  places  and  In  quiet  nooks  ol  our  large  bookworm  who,  when  bis  servant  rusbed  into 
towns,  for  the  bookworm  dislikes  noise,  which  his  study  to  tell  him  that  the  house  was  on  fire, 
interrupts  his  studies.  That  a  man  must  pos-  pettishly  replied.  "  Why  do  you  worry  me  with 
sess  some  education  before  he  becomes  a  book-  domestic  matters?  Always  go  lo  my  wife 
worm  goes  without  saying,  yet  the  bookworm  about  such  things."  The  bookworm  is  gener- 
is notalways  a  genuine  student,  frequently  not  ally  fortunate  enough  to  possess  some  friends 
a  clever  man  nor  an  accomplished  scholar,  or  relatives  who  will  take  Ihe  sordid  cares  of 
The  bookworm  has  generally  some  pet  theory  life  off  bis  shoulders  and  leave  him  free  to  pnr- 
regardlng  the  Inscription  on  Apollo's  Temple,  sue  his  dreams  in  peace.  He  Is  generally  pos- 
oi  the  authorship  of  Junius,  or  the  inSuence  of  sessedof  private  means,  probably  because  wlth- 
the  Gulf  Stream,  which  is  the  engrossing  out  such  good  fortune  he  could  never  have  de- 
thought  of  his  life,  and  of  which  he  talks  in  all  veloped  into  a  bookworm  at  all,  the  necessity 
companies,  regardless  of  the  interest,  or  even  of  working  for  daily  bread  being  antagonistic 
the  comprehension  of  his  hearers.  With  all  eo  the  life  of  the  bibliophile.  The  bookworm's 
his  learning,  the  bookworm  is  generally  curl-  life  is  a  peaceful  if  not  a  particularly  nsefnl 
(Hisly  ignorant  of  the  history  of  the  age  la  one,  and  as  it  has  been  truly  remarked, 
which  he  lives.  Outside  his  peculiar  range  of  "  learning  Is  always  of  value — if  only  to  form 
stndies,  the  bookworm  is  a  man  of  few  inter-  a  kind  of  literary  chest  of  drawers  for  the  nse 
ests.  It  is  this  solitariness  of  disposition,  of  others  who  can  make  a  belter  use  of  its  con- 
"  sitting  alone,  like  a  Ay  In  the  heart  of  a  nut,"  tents."  The  hookworm  himself  believes  that  - 
as  an  old  writer  describes  it,  which  disiin-  his  labors  are  of  incalculable  service  to  hia 
gnishes  the  bookworm  from  the  large-hearted,  literary  fellows.  He  is  perpetually  publishing 
large-brained  scholar,  who  is  eager  to  share  his  some  small  discovery — ol  the  discrepancy  of  a 
treasures  of  knowledge  with  all  the  world,  dale  in  the  life  of  some  obscure  writer  who 
"Gladly  would  he  learn  and  gladly  teach,"  has  been  dead  and  forgotten  for  a  couple  of 
wrote  Chaucer  of  (he  clerk  of  the  Canterbury  centuries  ;  of  the  spelling  of  some  name  that 
pilgrimage— the  typical  scholar,  30t  of  his  age  was  never  of  great  renown— and  is  as  proud  of 
alone,  but  of  future  generations.  The  book-  these  petty  corrections  of  received  ideas  as  of 
worm  has  none  of  this  expansiveness  of  mind,  some  genuine  and  valuable  "  new  light"  in  the 
If,  as  is  frequently  the  case,  the  bookworm  de-  field  of  scientific  research.  At  least  his  hobby 
votesbimsetf  entirely  to  antiquarian  researches,  Is  a  harmless  one,  though  the  bookworm  can 
he  wastes  much  time  in  the  present  In  demon-  never  take  rank  with  the  genuine  scholar, — 
strating  how  much  other  men  wasted  their  time  LanJoH  Standard. 
in  the  past.     He  loves  to  drag  to  light  books 

deservedly  forgotten,  to  discover  the  patticu-  Cranks  ANn  Capitalists.—"  It  is  only  his 

lars  of  bygone  worthless  controversies,  to  form  fun."  was  Lamb's  excuse  for  Coleridge's  meta- 

coUeclions  of  literary  trash,  only  ioterestinK  as  physical  talk.     The  same  ^lology  is  made  by 

examples  of  the  way  In  which  it  is  possible  to  its  spirited  proprietor  for  the  dog  which  snap* 
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at  you  and  for  [he  hone  which  kicks.  "  It  it 
ontr  ptayfulnesr."  In  (be  same  way  ne  are 
quite  prepared  to  admit  [hat  it  is  only  the  play 
fulness  of  American  cilizens  which  makes  it 
needful  for  Messrs.  Gould  and  Vanderbilt  to 
guard  tbcir  lives  and  houses  by  a  cordon  o! 
police.  According  to  the  BalHmart  Amtri- 
ean  (which,  of  coarse,  may  be  mistaken),  the 
wealthy  of  New  York  are  protected  by  body- 
l^ards,  just  as  if  they  were  tyrants  in  a  small 
Italian  town  of  the  middle  ages.  The  Borglas 
and  Medicis  luok  their  lives  (and  other  people's 
loo)  in  their  bands.  So  do  the  Goulds  and 
Vanderbilts.  Not  that  [he  citizens  are  envious, 
bloodthirsty  men,  but  that  "cranks"  are 
about,  and  are  unwarned  by  tbe  fate  of  Gui' 
teau.  The  "  crank"  appears  to  be  the  kind  of 
person  who  in  England  opposes  vaccination, 
who  is  in  favor  o(  coercing  nobody  but  loyal 
Protestants,  and  in  whom,  generally  speaking, 
Glad slonian ism  is  "cbronic,"  like  being  pos- 
sessed by  a  devil  In  the  affecting  case  of  Mr. 
Samuel  Spoolin.  The  American  "  crank" 
finds  a  safety-valve  in  writing  "  cranky"  letters 
to  people  like  (be  late  Mr.  William  H.  Vaa- 
derbilt,  in  which  he  proposes  to  alleviate  social 
Inequality  by  taking  the  life  of  silch  citizens. 
Mr.  Vanderbilt  professed  no  fear  of  "  talional 
evildoers  :"  but  be  does  not  know  how  far  tbe 
playfulness  of  the  crank  may  carry  him. 
There  is  no  satisfaction  in  being  shot  by  a 
mere  faddist,  and  then  bearing,  on  a  death-bed 
besieged  by  reporters,  that  it  was  only  the  poor 
fellow's  playfulness.  The  houses  of  Vander- 
bilt, Aslor.  and  Gould  have  therefore  (still  ac- 
cording  to  the  Baltimore  authority)  organized 
a  plan  of  protection  and  defence  on  tbe  eight- 
hour  system.  Spies  hover  around  them  in  re- 
lays, being  relieved  every  eight  hours.  But 
spies  cannot  stop  the  postal  service,  and  letters 
pour  in  charged  with  "  appeals,  demands,  and 
threats."  There  are  nine  bouses  to  be  guarded, 
and  no  one  can  approach  any  of  these  houses 
without  being  observed  by  the  sentinels.  Do 
the  Rothschilds  and  Barings  of  this  country 
find  more  safely  under  monarchic  Inititutions 
than  the  Goulds  under  the  equal  laws  which 
are  chanted  by  Mr.  Andrew  Carnegie  ?  Or  is 
capital  In  the  States  within  more  measurable 
distance  of  "  ransom"  than  even  at  home  ? 
Mr.  lay  Gould  has  a  system  more  individual 
and  characteristic.  When  ho  wants  sentinels 
he  does  not  go  loawholesale  detective  agency. 
He  bosses  the  job  himself.  "  For  years  be 
has  always  been  accompanied  by  a  stalwart 
young  fellow,"  Why,  a  man  might  as  well  be 
on  Irish  Secretary  oa  unfriendly  terms  with 
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Messrs.  Egan,  Sheridan,  and  Parnell,  or  Mr. 
Gladstone  himself,  as  he  was  when  opposed  to 
rapine  and  dismemberment,  and  that  bind  of 
thing.  Is  it  worth  while  to  be  so  very  rich 
under  penalty  of  having  to  endure  the  constant 
companionship  of  a  stalwart  young  fellow  ? 
An  Intelligent  millionaire  should,  at  least,  ea- 
gage  young  fellows  who  are  not  only  stalwart, 
but  educated  and  well-mannered.  Here  is  a 
new  profession  for  m^n  who  have  taken  first 
classes  and  rowed  In  their  college  boats.  They 
might  enlist  as  stalwart  young  fellows,  and  ac- 
company millionaires,  and  marry  their  lovely 
and  accomplished  daughters.  We  perceive 
the  elements  of  a  new  romance  in  tbe  situation. 
After  bis  University  career  a  young  fellow 
might  pass  a  few  months  at  Professor  Don- 
nelly's finishing  academy,  and  then  might  get 
a  really  lucrative  engagement  The  advan- 
[ages  to  Mr,  Gould  and  other  people  as  unfortn- 
naiely  eminent  are  obvious.  The  stalwart 
young  fellow  of  the  future  will  be  presentable, 
and  a  charming  companion.  In  addition  to  bis 
present  young  fellow  (who  may  be  a  Harvard 
or  Yale  man,  for  what  ne  know),  Mr.  Gould 
keeps  a  few  spies  in  the  Windsor  Hotel,  op- 
posite bis  bouse.  Then  be  has  patrols  of  bis 
own,  and  is  much  better  guarded  than  the 
British  camp  was  at  Suakim.  Mr.  Gould,  in 
troubled  limes,  visits  his  office  in  a  cab,  not  in 
an  elevated  car,  as  formerly.  In  an  elevated 
car,  perhaps,  a  capitalist  oflers  too  good  an 
aim  to  the  sportive  "  crank"  below.  If  yoti 
ring  at  Mr.  Gould's  door  a  watchman  arrives 
at  the  door  from  without  as  soon  as  tbe  servant 
from  within.  Nor  are  people  permitted  to 
chalk  up  "antagonistic  sentiments"  on  bis 
steps  and  house  walls.  Who  are  the  people 
that  have  chalked  G.  S.,  with  an  arrow  point- 
ing westward,  all  over  London  ?  Are  these 
marks  meant  to  direct  a  Socialistic  march,  or 
are  thej  for  tbe  guidance  of  the  Friends  of 
Dynamite  in  case  the  bill  does  not  pass  its 
second  reading?  Such  questions,  in  New 
York,  would  engage  the  attention  of  the  weal- 
thy. Mr.  Gould  has  epigrams  of  this  sort 
written,  in  red  cbalk  too,  neat  his  bouse  : 
"  The  Rich  iniiy  ihirk, 
Tlie  Poor  nnil  wsik, 
Ub« 
Beiahbor." 

The  poet,  when  lagged,  had  only  reached  the 
rhymes,  not  the  reason,  of  his  final  couplet, 
not  can  we  pretend  to  complete  what  his  In- 
spiration left  half  told.  Or  is  the  passage  a 
quotatioa  from  Mr.  William  Morris?— .Ss/iir- 
day  Rtvitv. 
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on  the  study  of  science. 

An  Address  Delivered  in  Birmingham  on  thb  Unveiling  of  the  Statue 
OF  Sir  Josiah  Mason. 

BY     SIR     JOHN     LUBBOCK. 

The  privilege  of  unveilinf;  this  statue,  and  methods  of  science.  In  the  Deed 
which  you  have  canfened  on  me  to-  of  Foundation  your  founder  wisely  pro- 
day,  is  one  which  I  especially  appreci-  vidcd  that  the  instruction  here  given 
ate,  as  representing  the  Univeisity  of  should  have  special  reference  to  the 
London,  with  which  I  hope,  as  time  science  de(;rees  of  our  Univeisity. 
rolls  on,  the  College  may  be  connected  Since  the  Mason  College  was  opened  in 
by  closer  and  closer  ties.  Indeed,  I  am  1880  there  has  been  much  on  which  all 
sure  that,  on  behalf  of  the  Chancellor  its  well-wishers  may  congratulate  them- 
and  Senate,  I  may  express  to  the  Mason  selves,  but  there  have  been  two  great 
Science  College  our  congratulations  on  losses — that  of  the  generous  and  saga- 
the  present,  and  most  cordial  good  cious  founder  himself,  and  quite  re- 
wishes  for  the  future.  It  is  only  natural  cently  that  of  Dr.  Heslop,  to  whose 
that  we  should  do  so,  because,  without  energy  and  devotion  it  owes  so  much, 
making  any  invidious  comparisons,  it  Mr.  Johnson,  in  forwarding  me  your  in- 
may  fairly  be  said  that  the  University  vitation,  sent  with  it  the  Life  of  Sir 
of  London  has  always  taken  a  special  Josiah  Mason  by  Mr.  Buncc,  which,  I 
interest  in  developing  scientific  educa-  need  hardly  say,  I  have  read  with  very 
tion  ;  and  it  gives  no  degree  without  in-  great  interest.  One  thing  which  cannot 
sisting  on  a  solid,  though  not  of  course  but  strike  us  in  bis  life,  and  may  en- 
extcnsivo,  knowledge  of  the  foundations  courage  those  to  whom  success  comes 
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late,  is  the  very  slow  progress  which  he  followed.     The  humblest  life  maf  be 

made  for  many  years.     Should  any  man  noble,  while  that  of  the  most  powerful 

feel  discouraged  if  he  does  not  make  a  monarch  or  the  Kreatest  genius  may  be 

good  start — if  at  thirty  he  thinks  his  contemptible.     What  Mr.   Ruskin  says 

destiny  is  irrevocably  settled,  and  that  of  art  is  to  a  great  extent  true  of  life 

prosperity  is  denied  him — let  him  take  generally.     It  does  not,  he  teaches  us, 

heart  from   the  history   of   Sir  Josiah  matter  whether  a  man 

Mason.     Mason,  indeed,  had  no  great  "paint  the  peialof  a  rose  or  the  chnnns  of  a 

reverses,   but  he  might  well  have  been  precipice,  so  thai  love  and  admiration  attend 

discouraged.     After    twenty-two    years  on  bima»  he  labors  and  wait  forever  on  his 

-sC  :»..>,„_•   t«rt  k.  v,~j   «.,i- t,-.^  -i.i«  work.     It  does  not  matter  whether  he  toil  for 

of  incessant  toil  he  had  only  been  able  ^^„^^,^  „„  ^  f  j„  j^^bes  of  hia  canvas,  or  cover 

to  save  izo.      It  was  only  when  he  was  »  palace  front  with  color  in  a  day.  so  only  that 

thirty  that  his  turn  came — not  from  any  it  be  with  a  solemn  purpose,  that  be  have  filled 

fortunate  accident  or  lucky  speculation.  ^'»  *>**"  "'1'  pw'ence  or  urged  his  hand  to 

but  as  the  well-earned  reward  of  unre-  ""' 

mitting  and  well-directed  labor.  When  Sir  Josiah  Mason,  like  Gresham  and 
we  think  of  Sir  Josiah's  two  splendid  Colston,  Grote,  Peabody,  and  many 
gifts — the  Orphanage  and  the  College —  others,  proves  to  us — and  we  owe  him 
we  must  not  measure  them  by  the  cost,  as  much  for  this  as  for  his  magnificent 
great  as  it  has  been.  He  gave  much  benefactions — not  only  that  commerce  is 
more.  His  were  not  mere  bequests  of  compatible,  but  I  would  almost  go 
money  which  he  could  no  longer  enjoy  ;  further  and  say  that  it  will  be  most  suc- 
they  were  not  gifts  of  superabundant  cessful,  if  carried  on  in  happy  union, 
wealth,  which  he  found  it  impossible  to  with  noble  aims  and  generous  aspira- 
spend.  He  devoted  to  these  great  ob-  tions.  Of  the  two  noble  "  Mason's 
jects  years  of  labor  and  of  thought.  Sir  marks"  which  Josidh  Mason  has  set 
Josiah  once  said  of  himself  that  he  was  upon  Birmingham,  the  Orphanage  and 
"  not  a  religious  man. "  He  did  not  be-  the  Science  College,  we  are  here  more 
long  to  any  church,  or,  as  he  himself  ex-  immediately  concerned  with  the  Col- 
piessed  it,  "  to  anysector  party."  But  lege.  You  have  indeed  already  in  this 
he  was  an  excellent  representative  of  re-  city  a  most  admirable  and  Bounshing 
ligion  without  dogma  ;  a  living  illustra-  institution — I  mean,  of  course,  the  Mid- 
tion  of  the  Persian  proverb,  that  "he  land  Institute — which  does  much  to  pro- 
needs  no  other  rosary  whose  thread  of  mote  scientific  instruction  ;  but  though 
life  is  strung  with  the  beads  of  love  and  the  objects  are  so  far  the  same,  still  the 
thought."  His  creed  would  appear  to  scope  and  nature  of  the  two  institutions 
have  been  that  of  Spinoza,  that  "  there  are  so  far  dissimilar  that,  farfrom  being 
is  a  Supreme  Being  who  delights  in  jus-  in  any  sense  rivals,  each  will,  I  believe, 
tice  and  mercy,  whom  all  who  would  be  bene^t  and  strengthen  the  other.  Such 
saved  are  bound  to  obey,  and  whose  wor-  an  institution  is  all  the  more  needed  on 
ship  consists  in  the  practice  of  justice  account  of  the  extraordinary  manner  in 
and  charity  toward  our  neighbors."  which  science  is  habitually  treated  in 

No  less  an  authority  than  Aristotle  our  schools  and  colleges, 
has  stated  (almost  as  if  it  were  a  self-  The  Royal  Commission  appointed  in 
evident  proposition)  that  commerce  "  is  1861,  on  the  motion  of  Mr.  Grant  DuS, 
incompatible  with  that  dignified  life  to  report  on  the  condition  and  manage- 
which  it  is  our  wish  that  our  citizens  ment  of  our  great  public  schools,  re- 
should  lead,  and  totally  adverse  to  that  ported  that  in  their  judgment 
generous  elevation  of  mind  with  which  "to  clergymen  and  others  nho  pass  most  of 
it  is  our  ambition  to  inspire  them."  I  tl"*''  live*  '■>  tt"*  country,  or  who,  in  country 
know  not  how  far  that  may  really  have  '"'^  ".'!°;  ""  brought  much  in  contact  with 
..  .1.  ..■_:.  i  .  J  /  the  middle  and  lower  classes,  an  elemenlarv 
been  the  apint  and  tendency  of  com-  knowledge  of  the  subject,  early  gained,  has  iu 
merce  among  the  ancient  Greeks  ;  but  panicnUr  nses  ;  and  we  believe  that  iu  value 
if  so,  I  do  not  wonder  that  it  was  not  as  a  means  ol  opening  the  mind  and  disciptin- 
more  successful.  '"^S  '^^  faculties  Is  recogoiied  by  all  who  have 
»„•  _v>(k-.  I  lie-  :.  -nki-  «,  ;.r_AkiA  taken  the  trouble  to  acquire  it,  whether  men 
But  whether  a  life  is  noble  or  ignoble  ^j  i^^^,^^^  „^  „,  j^^^^-i  U   „^^^„,  ^„j  ^„j. 

depends  not    on    the  calhng   which   is  -ivates   directly   the   faculty  of  observation, 

adopted,  but  on  the  spirit  in  which  it  is  wbich  in  very  many  persons  Ilea  almost  doi^ 
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mant  through  life,  the  power  of  accurate  aod  moved  for  a  new  return,  which  has  been 

rapid  Ke-icraliiMion.  and  the  mental  habit  of  igjugj  „^^^^■^^  ^^e  last  few  months,  and 
method  and  ananeemenl  ;  It  accustoms  youne       <_  .  .    .  <.        >-..i      - 

persoas  to  trace  the  sequence  of  cau«  and  shows,  I    regret   to    say,   but  little  im- 

eflect  ;  it  familrarizes  them  nith  a  kind  of  rea-  provement.      Two     hundred    and    forty 

soning  which  interests  them,  and  which  they  schools  have  sent  returns,  and  it  appears 

can  promptly  comprehend  :  and  il  is  perhapa  that  in   Bftyfoui   of   them,    or  over   30 

the  best  corrective  for  that  indolence  which  la  „__  „__^     „„.„;„____].„»_■._■:. ._.,_i..  . 

the  vice  of  half-awakened  minds,  and  which  Per«nt,  no  science  whatever  IS  taught  ; 

shrinks  frum  any  exertion  that  is  not,  like  an  m   hfty,   one   hour  IB  devoted  to  It  per 

eSoTt  of  memory,  merely  mechanical."  week  ;  in  seventy-six,  two  hours  or  less 

The  next  Royal  Commission— that  of  than  three ;  while    out    of    the   whole 

1864,  which  comprised  among  its  mem-  number,  only  six  devoted  to  it  as  many 

bers  Lord  Taunton,  Lord  Derby,  Lord  as  six  hours  in  the  week.     It  is  clear, 

Lyttelton,  Sir  Stafford  Northcote  (Lord  therefore,  that  in  spile  of  all  which  has 

Iddesleigh),  Dr.  Hook,  the  Bishop  of  b«n  said,  very  little  progress  has  been 

Exeter,  Sir  Thomas  Acland,  Mr.  For-  made  in  this  respect.     Our  schools  are 

ster,  Dr.  Storrar,  and  others — expressed  generally  more  industrious,  but,  remark- 

their  opinion  as  follows  : —  able  as  it  may  appear,  Latin  and  Greek 

-  We  think  it  eaubUshed  that  the  atudy  of  ?-^'^,  "°/«  .I'f «  ^'if"   T'^^'      ^.^  ^^''*^ 

natural  science  develops,  belter  than  any  other  ™,  "P'tc   of   all   that  has   been   said,  Our 

studies,   the  observing  faculties  ;    disciplines  SChooI  system  shows  tittle  improvement, 

the  intellect  by  leacbiug  induction  at  well  as  and   the   distribution    of   hours    is   Still 

deduction;  supplies  a  useful  balance  to  the  that  wHch  has  been  condemned  by  a 

studies  ot  language  and  mathematics,  and  pro-  ._  ■„  _t  o„„„i  r--,— ■»;..;-.—    — j  -.i,:_i. 

vides  much  in«^ction  ol  great  value  for  the  ""^s  of  Royal  Commissions,  and  which 

occupation  of  after-life.  I  believe  hardly  any  one  (not  himself  a 

"  Nor  would  it  be  wise.  In  a  country  whose  classical  master)  could  be  found  to  ap- 

coniinued  prosperity  so  greatly  depends  00  Its  prove.     Commission  after  Commission 

nhiliiv  In  mainrsiin  if«  nrn-eminpnr^   in   tnanii-  *     ..  ^      a^  *^  »..»  • 


abiliiy  to  maintain  its  pre-eminence  In  manu-  ,1 '      _r   .o*.     .at.,    .oio 1  .o_. 

factures,  to  neglect  the  application  of  natural  " thOSC  of   l86t     1864,  r368,  and  1873 

science  to  the  industrial  aru.  or  overlook  the  —have  deplored  the  neglect  of  science 

importance  of  promoting  the  study  of  it,  even  and  modem  languages  in  OUr  Schools  ; 

iD  a  special  way.  among  tha  artisans."  gnd  yet,  as  Sir  Lyon  Playfair  truly  ob- 

Lastly,  the  Duke  of  Devonshire's  Com-  8«t*«<i  «*  Aberdeen,  so  far  as  this  is 

mission,  some  years  subsequent,  stated  concerned  little  improvement  has  been 

that  effected,  and  "  generally  throughout  the 

....                          .            ...  country  teaching  in  science  is  a  name 

though  some  progress  has  no  doubt  been  „,i,„  ,i,._  _„„i:,_  ••     tu™  ___.   ; 

achieved,  and  though  there  are  som«  excep-  "ther  than  a  reality.        There  were,  in- 

tional  cjses  of  great  improvement,  still  00  ade-  deed,  according  to  the  Technical  Com- 

quate  effort  has  been  made  to  supply  the  defi-  mission,  last  year  only  three  schools  in 

ciencyof  scientific  instruction  pointed  out  by  Great  Britain  In  which  science  is  fully 

Ihe  Commissioners  of  1861  and  1B64.     We  are  .„  j  „A.nijat^\ir  tnnsht 

compelled,  therefore,  to  record  our  opinion,  "HO  aaequately  taught, 

that  the  present  stale  of  scientific  insiruciioD  ^°^  t^IS  unsatisfactory  State  of  things 

In  our  schools  is  extremely  nnsatltfactory.  the   Oxford  and   Cambridge  Scbool  Ex- 

"  The  omission  from  a  liberal  education  of  amination  Board  seem  to  be  in  some 
a  great  branch  of  intellectual  culture  Is  ol  Itself  measure  responsible.  The  Public 
a  matter  of  serious  regret:  and  considering  r,  .  ,  ,-,  •  ■  j  j  ■  .1.  ■ 
the  increasing  importance  of  science  to  the  School  CoinmiSBion  provided  m  their 
national  Interests  of  the  couniry,  we  cannot  regulations  (which  have  the  eSect  of  an 
but  regard  its  almost  total  exclusion  from  the  Act  of  Parliament)  that  in  all  school  cx- 
trainiog  o(  the  upper  and  middle  classes  as  amlnations  the  proportion  of  marks  to 
httle  less  than  a  national  misfortune.  ^^  assigned  to  natural  science  should  be 
Speaking  two  years  ago  at  Bristol,  I  not  less  than  one  tenth.  But  the  Ox- 
pointed  out  how  much  science  is  still  ford  and  Cambridge  Board  ignore  this, 
neglected  in  our  endowed  schools.  At  contending  that  their  examinations  are 
the  time  this  statement  was  much  criti-  not  school  examinations  ;  and,  as  a 
cised.  I  was  told  I  was  speaking  of  a  matter  of  fact,  out  of  the  whole  number 
time  many  years  back  ;  that  the  course  of  schools  examined  by  them,  less  than 
of  instruction  had  been  greatly  im-  200  boys  passed  in  any  branch  of 
proved  ;  and  some  even  went  so  far  as  science. 

to    lament    that    classics    were    being  I  presume  that  the  Boards  are  advised 

neglected  for  science.     Accordingly,  I  that  they  are  not  subject  to  the  rules 
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laid  doom  by  the  Public  School  Com- 
missioncTs ;  but  it  is  evident  that  they 
are  acting  contrary  to  the  spirit,  if  not 
to  ihe  letter,  of  the  regulations. 

It  is  greatly  to  be  desired  that  Oxford 
and  Cambridge  would  require  a  knowl- 
edge of  the  elements  of  science  from 
every  candidate  for  a  degree.  Till  this 
is  done  I  fear  that  science  will  always 
be  neglected  in  our  public  schools. 

Perhaps  there  is  no  one  of  our  great 
public  schools  in  which  more  has  been 
done  than  at  Eton.  Yet  Mr.  Cornish, 
one  of  the  ablest  of  the  masters  there, 
himself  tells  us  that 

"  at  pment  the  amonnt  of  science  (auRht  Ht 
Eton  is  Ihe  legal  iniDimum,  not  very  gener- 
ously interpreted.  All  boys  go  tbrougb  some 
scieniiBc  trainiog.  but  Ibey  begin  late,  and,  if 
[hey  like,  leave  off  early.  No  insliuction  is 
jjiven  In  natural  history,  electricily,  opiks,  as- 
tronomy, mechanics,  etc.,  except  to  a  eelect 
few  in  the  upper  part  ol  (he  school.  Tlie  ut- 
most that  is  exacted  is  (wo  hours  a  neelc  in 
school  as  a  written  exercise,  and  the  marks 
jfiven  in  trials  are  onc-lcnth  ol  the  whole. 
This  is  not  as  it  should  be,  and  the  public  will 
look  for  some  improvement  in  this  respect.  It 
is  [ruetbat  the  BcieniiGc  teaching  which  is  given 
at  Eton  is  all  that  can  be  desired  in  quality, 
but  there  is  not  enough  of  it.  Those  boys  who 
take  up  science  as  a  special  subject  are  well 
trained,  as  unlversiiy  results  show.  They  are 
real  students,  and  justice  is  done  to  them. 

"  But  the  aulhoriiies  ol  the  school  arc  not 
fully  alive  to  the  value  of  science  as  part  of  the 
menial  training  of  all  boys.  The  hours  given 
to  it  in  ihe  school  curriculum  are  not  sufficient. 
the  subjtcts  taugbc  nol  numerous  enough,  and 
sufficient  care  is  not  taken  to  select  early  those 
boys  who  ought  to  make  it  their  special  study. 
It  is  siiU  possible  for  a  boy  to  pass  though  the 
school  without  any  real  scientific  training,  and 
to  leave  Eton  without  ever  having  heard  of 
Darwin  or  Newton."" 

And  we  may  add,  what  is  slill  more  ex- 
traordinary, to  leave  college  after  all 
without  being  able  to  speak  either  Greek 
or  Lalin. 

Scientific  men  hare  no  desire  to  ex- 
clude classics.  Not  only  is  there  room 
for  both,  but  it  would  be  a  mistake  to 
exclude  either.  What  they  ask  is,  that 
out  of  forty  hours,  six  should  be  devoted 
to  science  ;  and  allotting  eighteen  to 
modern  language^),  mathematics,  and 
geography,  that  would  still  leave  sixteen 
for  Latin,  Greek  and  ancient  history. 
This  is  surely  a  moderate  request. 
Moreover,  it  is  not  the  view  of  scientific 


men  alone.     Mr.  Matthew  Arnold,  for 
instance,  says : 

"  The  mother  tongue,  the  elements  of  Latin 
and  of  the  chief  modern  languages,  the  ele- 
ments of  history,  ol  aiithmetlc  and  geometry, 
of  geography,  and  of  the  knowledge  uf  nature, 
should  be  the  studies  of  the  lower  classes  in  all 
secondary  schools,  and  should  be  the  same  for 
all  boys  at  this  stage." 

Mr,  Giant-Duff  has  expressed  the 
opinion*  that  a  boy  or  giil  of  fourteen 
might  reasonably  be  expected  to 
"  read  aloud  clearly  and  agreeably,  to  write  a 
large  distinct  round  band,  and  to  know  the  or- 
dinary rules  of  arithmetic,  especially  compound 
addition— a  by  no  means  universal  accomplish- 
ment :  to  speak  and  write  French  with  ease 
and  correctoesi.  and  have  some  alight  ac- 
quaintance wtlhFrench  literature  ;  to  translate 
ad  aperturam  libri  from  an  ordinary  French  or 
German  book  ;  to  have  a  thoioughly  good 
elementary  knowledge  of  geography,  under 
wl.ich  are  comprchcniled  some  notions  of  as- 
tronomy— enough  to  excite  his  curiosity  ;  a 
knowledge  of  the  very  broadest  facts  of  geol- 
ogy and  history — enough  lo  make  him  under- 
stand, in  a  clear  but  perfectly  general  way, 
how  the  larger  features  of  the  world  he  lives 
in.  physical  and  political,  came  lo  be  like  what 
they  ate  ;  to  have  been  trained  from  earliest 
infancy  to  use  his  powers  of  observation  on 
plants,  or  animals,  or  rocks,  or  oiber  natural 
objects  ;  and  to  have  gathered  a  general  ac- 
quaintance with  what  Is  most  supremely  good 
in  that  porlion  of  the  more  important  English 
classics  which  is  suitable  to  his  time  of  life  ; 
to  have  some  rudimentary  acquaintance  with 
drawing  and  music." 


you  will  permit  me,  to  refer  lo  the  ad- 
vantages which  students  will  derive  from 
being  educated  in  a  college  where  the 
ancient  and  modern  languages,  maihe- 
maltcs,  and  science  all  receive  a  fail 
share  of  attention.  It  is  true  that  the 
Deed  of  Foundation  expressly  forbids 
"  mere  literary  education  and  instruc- 
tion"— not  that  these  subjects  should 
be  themselves  excluded,  but  that  they 
should  not  exclude  others  quite  as  im- 
portant. 

In  the  first  place,  s  cience  adds  im- 
mensely to  (he  interest  and  happiness  of 
life.  It  is  altogether  a  mistake  to  re- 
gard science  as  dry  or  prosaic.  Ihe 
technical  works,  descriptions  of  species, 
&C.,  bear  the  same  relations  to  science 
as  dictionaries  to  literature.  Mackay 
more  justly  exclaims  : — 


•  Forlnight!))  Rtvitvi,  \%^^. 
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"  Blessings    on     Science !   Whea    the    eailh 

seemed  old, 
When   Faiih  grew  doting,  and  our  reason 

cold, 
'Twas   she  discovered  thai   the  world   was 

young, 
Andtaught  a  language  to  its  lisping  tongue." 

Occasionally,  indeed,  it  may  destroy 
some  poetical  myth  of  antiquity,  such 
as  the  ancient  Hindoo  explanation  of 
rivers,  that  "India  dug  out  their  beds 
with  his  thunderbolts,  and  sent  them 
forth  by  long  continuous  paths."  But 
the  real  causes  of  natural  phenomena 
are  far  mote  sinking,  and  contain  more 
real  poetty,  than  those  which  have  oc- 
curred to  the  untrained  imagination  of 
mankind.  Botany,  for  instance,  is  by 
many  regarded  as  a  dry  science.  With- 
out it  one  might  admire  flowers  and 
trees  as  one  may  admire  a  great  man  or 
a  beautiful  woman  whom  one  meets  in 
a  crowd  ;  but  it  is  as  a  stranger.  The 
botanist,  on  the  contrary — nay,  I  will 
not  say  the  botanist,  but  one  with  even 
a  slight  knowledge  of  that  delightful 
science — when  he  goes  out  into  the 
woods  {whether  they  present  the  delicate 
tracery  of  winter,  the  tender  green  of 
Spring,  the  richness  of  summer,  or  the 
glory  of  autumn)  or  into  any  of  those 
fairy  forests  which  we  call  fields,  finds 
himself  welcomed  by  a  glad  company  of 
friends,  every  one  with  something  inter- 
■  esting  to  tell.  Dr.  Johnson  said  that, 
in  his  opinion,  when  you  had  seen  one 
green  field  you  had  seen  them  all ;  and 
even  a  greater  than  Johnson,  Socrates, 
the  very  type  of  intellect  without  sci- 
ence, said  he  was  always  anxious  to 
learn,  and  from  fields  and  trees  he  could 
learn  nothing.  It  has,  I  know,  been 
said  that  botanists 
"  Love  not  the  flower  Ibey  pluck  and  know  it 

And  all  their  botany  is  but  Latin  names." 
Contrast  this,  however,   with  the  lan- 
guage of  one  who  would  hardly  claim 
to  be  a  master  in  botany,  though  he  is 
certainly  a  loving  student. 

"  Consider,"  Bays  Rusltin,  "what  we  owe 
to  the  meadow  giass,  to  the  covering  of  the 
dark  ground  by  that  glorious  enamel,  by  the 
companies  of  those  sole,  conntleas,  and  peace- 
ful spears  of  the  field  !  Follow  but  for  a  little 
time  the  thought  of  all  that  we  ought  to  rec- 
ognize in  those  words.  All  spring  and  sum- 
mer is  in  them — the  walks  by  silent  scented 
paths,  the  rest  in  noonday  heal,  the  joy  of  the 
herds  and  flocks,  the  power  of  all  shepherd 


life  and  meditation  ;  the  lite  of  the  sunlight 
upon  the  world,  falling  in  emerald  streaks  and 
soft  blue  shadows,  when  else  it  would  have 
struck  on  the  dark  mould  or  scorrhing  dust ; 
pasluces  beside  the  pacing  brooks,  soft  banks 
and  knolls  of  lowly  hills,  ihymy  slopes  of 
down  oveilooked  by  ihe  blue  line  of  lifted  sea  ; 
crisp  lawns  all  dim  with  early  dew.  or  smooth 
in  evening  warmth  of  hatred  sunshine,  dinted 
hy  happy  feet,  softening  in  their  fall  the  sound 
of  loving  I'oices. " 

Even  if  it  be  true  that  science  was  dry 
when  it  was  buiied  in  huge  folios,  that 
is  certainly  no  longer  the  case  now  ; 
and  Lord  Chesterfield's  wise  wish,  that 
Minerva  might  have  three  graces  as  well 
as  Venus,  has  been  amply  fulfilled. 

The  study  of  natural  history  indeed 
seems  destined  to  replace  the  loss  of 
what  is  par  excellence  termed  "sport," 
engraven  in  us  as  it  is  by  the  operation 
of  thousands  of  years,  during  which 
man  lived  greatly  on  the  produce  of  the 
chase.  Game  is  gradually  becoming 
"  small  by  degrees  and  beautifully  less." 
Our  prehistoric  ancestors  hunted  the 
mammoth,  the  woolly-haired  rhinoceros, 
and  the  Irish  elk  ;  the  ancient  Btitons 
had  the  wild  ox,  the  deer,  and  the 
wolf.  Still  we  have  the  hare,  the  par- 
tridge, and  the  fox  ;  but  even  these  are 
becoming  scarcer,  and  must  be  pre- 
served first,  in  order  that  they  may  be 
killed  afterward.  Some  of  us  even  now 
— and  more,  no  doubt,  will  hereafter-  - 
satisfy  instincts,  essentially  of  the  same 
origin,  by  the  study  of  birds,  or  insects, 
or  even  infusoria — of  creatures  which 
more  than  make  up  by  their  variety 
what  they  want  in  size. 

It  is  really  astonishing  how  little  we 
know  of  the  beautiful  world  in  which 
we  live.  Mr.  Norman  Lockyer  tells  us 
that  while  travelling  on  a.  scientific  mis- 
sion in  ihe  Rocky  Mountains,  he  was 
astonished  to  meet  a  very  aged  French 
Abb^,  and  could  not  help  showing  his 
surprise.  The  Abb4  observed  this,  and 
in  the  course  of  conversation  explained 
his  presence  in  that  distant  region. 

"  You  were,"  he  said,  "  I  easily  saw,  sur- 
prised lo  find  me  here.  The  fact  is,  thai  some 
months  ago  I  was  very  ill.  My  physicians 
gave  me  up,  and  in  fact  one  morning  1  thought 
myself  that  1  was  already  in  ttie  anna  of  the 
Bon  Dieu.  and  I  fancied  the  auRels  came  and 
asked  me,  '  Well,  M.  I'Abb^,  and  how  did 
vou  like  the  ticauliful  world  yuu  have  just 
ielt?'  And  then  it  occurred  to  me  ihal  I  who 
had  been  all  my  life  preaching  about  heaven 
had  seen  almost  nothing  of  the  woild  in  which 
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t  was  living.    I  deiermtoed,  ihcTeforc,  if  It  a  cryinf;  ont  of  herstones  and  a  shakiog 

pleased  Providence  to  spare  me.  to  tee  some-  ^f  ^^^^  ^^^^  against  US." 

riunj  of  tb.s  world  ;  and  «.  here  I  an>.  ^^^  many.howcvcr,  Still  feel  Only  in 

Few  oE  us  are  free,  however  much  we  Nature  that  which  we  share  "  with  the 

might  wish  it,  to  follow  the  example  of  weed  and  the  worm  ;"  they  love  birds 

the  worthy  Abb^.     But  although  it  may  as  boys  do— that  is,  they  love  throwing 

not  be  possible  for  us  to  visit  the  Rocky  stones  at  them  ;  or  wonder  if  they  are 

Mountains,  and  though  I  do  not  by  any  good  to  eat,  at  the  Esquimaux  aslccd  of 

means  say  that  descripiions  of  voyages  the  watch  ;  or  treat  them  as  certain  de- 

and  travels  are  equal  to  the  voyages  and  vout  Afreedee  villagers  are  said  to  have 

travels  themselves,    they  are  the  next  treated  a  descendant  of  the  Prophet — 

best ;  nay,  though  it  may  seem  paradox-  killed    him    and    worshipped    at    his 

ical,  that  there  are  some  cases  in  which  tomb  ;  but  gradually  we  may  hope  that 

I  am  not  sure  they  arc  not  belter.     It  the  love  of  Nature  will  become  to  more 

is  no  doubt  a   great  privilege  to  visit  and  more,  as  already  it  is  to  many,  a 

Canada,  or  to  travel  say  in  Mexico  or  "  faithful  and  sacred  element  of  human 

Peru,  or  to  cruise  among  the  Pacific  feeling." 

Islands;  but  in  some  respects  thenar-  Where  the  untrained  eye  will  see  noth- 

ratives  of  early  travellers,  the  histories  jng  but  mire  and  dirt,  science  will  ofteA 

of  Prcscott  or  the  voyages  of  Captain  reveal  exquisite  possibilities.     The  mud 

Cook,   are  even  more  interesting  ;  de-  we  tread  under  our  feet  in  the  street  is 

scribing  to  us,   as  they  do,  a  state  of  a  grimy  mixture  of  clay  and  sand,  soot 

society  which  was  then  so  unlike  outs,  and  water.     Separate  the  sand,  however 

but  which  now  has  been  much  changed  — Jet  the  atoms  arrange  themselves  in 

and  Europeanized.  peace  according  to  their    nature — and 

Thus  we  may  make  our  daily  travels  you  have  the  opal.     Separate  the  clay, 

interesting,  even  though,  like  the  Vicar  and  it  becomes  a  white  earth,  fit  for  the 

of  Wakefield's  family,  all  our  advtnlures  finest   porcelain;  or  if  it  still  further 

are  by   our  own  fireside,  and  all   our  purifies    itself,    you    have  a  sapphire, 

migrations  from  one  room  to  another.  Take  the  soot,  and  if  properly  treated  it 

Few  of  us  can  be  said  to  have  learnt  will  give  you  a  diamond.     While,  lastly, 

at  all— none  perhaps  thoroughly— to  en-  the  water,   purified  and  distilled,   will 

joy  the  gift  of  life  and  the  beautiful  become  a  dew-drop  or  crystallize  into  a 

world    we    live  in  ;  to   appreciate  the  lovely  star. 

sacred  trusts  of  health,  strength,  and  Or,  to  quote  another  beautiful  illus- 

time.     We  can  indeed  all  say  with  Sir  tration   from    Ruskin,    speaking  of    a 

Henry  Taylor,   that  the  retrospect  of  gutter  in   a  street,   he  well   observes, 

life    swarms    with    lost    opportunities,  that  "  at  your  own  will  you  may  see  in 

Yet  surely  it  is  our  duty  to  be  as  happy  it  cither  the  refuse  of  the  street  or  the 

as  we  can.     Dant:  long  ago  pointed  to  image  of  the  sky." 

the  neslect  of  these  opportunities  as  a  Nay,  even  if  we  may  imagine  beauties 

serious  fault :  and  charms  which  do  not  really  exist ; 

"  Man  cao  do  violeoce  still  if  we  err  ^t  all,  it  is  better  to  do  so 

To  himself  and  his  own  blessings,  and  for  this  on  the  side  of  charity  ;  like  Nasmyth, 

He,  in  the  second  round,  must  aye  deplore.  ^^^  ^^^^^  ^j  j„  his  delightful  autobiog- 

Wh«rd:;';rv'es't^"c";nife"an7iight  raphy  that  he  used  to  think  one  of  his 

In  reckless  layishment  his  talent  wastes,  friends  had  3  charming  and  kindly  twin- 

Aad  sorrows  then  when  be  should  dwell  in  kJe,  till  one  day  he  discovered  that  he 

j"y-"  had  a  glass  eye. 

For  to  be  happy  one's  self  is  one  step  But  I  should  err  indeed  were  I  to 

toward  making  others  happy  also  ;  and,  dwell  exclusively  on  the  importance  of 

to  quote  Ruskin,   "  each  of  us,  as  we  science  as  lending  interest  and  charm 

travel  the  way  of  life,  has  the  choice,  to  our  leisure  hours.     Far  from  this,  it 

according  to  our  working,  of  turning  all  would  be  impossibla  to  overrate  the  im- 

the  voices  of  Nature  into  one  song  of  portance  of  scientific  training  on   the 

rejoicing  ;  or  of  withering  and  quench-  wise  conduct  of  life.     There  is  a  pas- 

ing  her  sympathy  into  a  fearful  with-  sage  in  an  address  given  many  years  ago 

drawn  silence  of  condemnation,  or  into  by  Professor  Huxley  to  the  South  Lon- 
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don    Working    Men's    College    which  to  return  thanks  for  applied  science, 

struck  me  very  much  at  the  time,  and  He  excused  himtcif  from  making  a  long 

which  puts  this  in  language  more  forci-  speech  on  the  ground  that,  tbougli  the 

ble  than  any  which  I  could  use.  subject   was   almost  inexhaustible,   the 

"  Suppoie."  he  said,  "'  it  were  peifectiy  cer-  only  illustration  which  struck  him  as  ap- 

tain  ihai  Ibe  life  and  fortune  of  every  one  of  proprialc   under  the  circumstances  was 

^.r«w'.r"t'i„i!lli''.'  ^™  ^i'^.w,"'^n,.n'^  the  application  of  the  domestic  lucifer 

winning;  or  Iosiok  ■  game  ol  chess.     Don  t  ...'^'^1      .                     ji         f      i      ■   u> 

you  ihink  thai  we  should  all  consider  ii  lo  be  ^o  'he  bedroom  caudle,     bir  Josiah  s 

a.  primary  duly  to  learn  at  least  the  names  and  life  is  itself  a  remarkable  illustration  of 

the  moves  of  (be  pieces  ?    Do  you  not  think  this,   and  one  cannot  but  fetl  how  un- 

that  «e   should  look  with  a  disapprobation  fo^unate  Was  the  saying  of  the  poet  that 

amounting  to  seorn  upon  the  father  who  «1-  ........               '  .           ,        "^ 

lowed  his  eon  or  the  State  which  allowed  its  The  light^outspeedrng  telegraph 

member*  to  grow  up  without  knowing  a  pawn  Bews  nothing  on  its  beam. 

from  a  knight!    Yet  it  is  a  very  plain  and  ele-  The  report  of  the  Royal  Commission 

mentary  truth  that  the  life  the  fortune,  and  qq  Technical  Instruction,  which  has  rc- 

te^Vo7Thr:hr:^'Z7e«ed  wfth^u'di  «mly  l^n  issued,  te.ms  with  illustra- 

depend  upon  our  knowing  someihiog  ot  the  tions   of    the    advantages    afforded     Of 

rules  of  a   game  infinitely  more  difficult  and  technical     instruction.        At     the    saiue 

complicated  than  chess.    It  is  a  game  which  time    technical  training  ought  not  to 

'''^^'\'''^''ntht^,™M5E!:,w^'^i.™  beg™  too  soon-  tor,  as  Bain  truly  ob- 
and  woman  01  us  bciOK  one  ot  the  two  plavers  "  ■  ,,  .  .  ,  '  .  ,  .-'■.. 
in  a  game  of  his  or  her  own.  The  chessboard  serves,  ID  a  nght  View  of  scientific 
is  the  world,  the  pieces  are  the  phenomena  of  education  the  first  principles  and  lead- 
the  universe,  the  rules  of  the  Rarae  are  what  ing  examples,  with  select  details,  of  all 
we  call  the  laws  "f  Nature.  The  player  on  (he  great  sciences,  are  the  proper  basis 
the  other  side  is  hidden  from  us.  We  know  ,  .,  1  .  j  u  .-  .  j  r 
that  his  play  is  always  fair.  just,  and  patient,  of  the  complete  and  exhaustive  Study  of 
But  also  we  know  to  our  con  that  be  never  any  Single  science.  Indeed,  in  the 
overlooks  a  mistake  or  makes  the  smallest  al-  words  of  Sir  John  Hcrschel,  "it  can 
lowance  for  ignorance.  To  the  man  who  plays  hardly  be  pressed  forcibly  enough  on 
T^:^^'^:^":;i^^l^  ^he  at.en.ion  of  the  student  of  Nature, 
strong  shows  delight  in  strength.  And  one  that  there  is  scarcely  any  natural  phe- 
wbo  plays  ill  is  checkmated— without  haste,  nomenon  which  can  be  fully  and  com- 
but  without  remorse."  pletcly  explained  in  all  its  circum- 
I  have  elsewhere  endeavored  to  show  stances,  without  a  union  of  several,  per- 
the  purifying  and  ennobling  influence  of  haps  of  all,  the  sciences."  The  most 
science  upon  religion ;  how  it  has  as-  important  secrets  of  Mature  are  often 
sisted,  if  indeed  it  may  not  claim  the  hidden  away  in  most  unexpected  places, 
main  share,  in  sweeping  away  the  dark  Many  valuable  substances  have  been 
superstitions,  the  degrading  belief  in  discovered  in  the  refuse  of  manufac- 
sorcery  and  witchcraft,  and  the  cruel,  tories :  it  was  a  happy  thought  of 
however  well-intentioned,  intolerance  Glauber  to  examine  what  everjbody  else 
which  embittered  the  Christian  world  threw  away.  There  is  perhaps  no 
almost  from  the  very  days  of  the  Apos-  nation  the  future  happiness  and  pros- 
ties  themselves.  In  this  she  has  surely  perity  of  which  depends  more  on  science 
performed  no  mean  service  to  religion  than  our  own.  Our  population  is  over 
itself.  As  Canon  Fremantle  has  well  35,000,000,  and  is  rapidly  increasing, 
and  justly  said,  men  of  science,  and  not  Even  at  present  it  is  far  larger  than  our 
the  clergy  only,  are  ministers  of  relig-  acreage  can  support.  Few  people  whose 
ion.  Again,  the  national  necessity  for  business  does  not  lie  in  the  study  of 
scientific  education  is  imperative.  .  We  statistics  realize  that  we  have  to  pay 
are  apt  to  forget  how  much  we  owe  to  foreign  countries  no  less  than  JC140,- 
science,  because  so  many  of  its  wonder-  000,000  a  year  for  food.  This,  of 
ful  gifts  have  become  familiar  parts  of  course,  we  purchase  mainly  by  manu- 
our  every-day  life,  that  their  very  value  factured  articles.  We  hear  now  a  great 
makes  us  forget  their  origin.  At  the  deal  about  depression  of  trade,  and 
recent  celebration  of  the  sexcentenary  foreign,  especially  American,  com- 
of  Feterhouse  College,  near  the  close  of  petition,  which,  let  me  observe,  will  be 
a  long  dinner.  Sir  Frederick  Bramwell  much  keener  a  few  years  hence,  when 
was  called  on,  some  time  after  midnight,  she  has  paid  off  her  debt,  and  conse- 
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quently  has  reduced  her  taxation.  But 
let  us  look  forward  one  hundred  years 
— no  long  time  in  the  history  of  a  natiou- 
Our  coal  supplies  will  then  be  nearly  ex- 
hausted. The  population  of  Great 
Britain  doubles  at  the  present  rate  of  in- 
crease in  about  fifty  years,  SO  that  we 
should  then,  if  the  present  rate  con- 
tinues, require  to  import  over  £400.- 
000,000  a  year  in  food.  How,  then,  is 
this  to  be  paid  for  ?  We  have  before 
us,  as  usual,  three  courses.  The  nat- 
ural rate  of  increase  may  be  stopped, 
which  means  suffering  and  outrage  ;  or 
the  population  may  increase,  only  to 
vegetate  in  misery  and  destitution  ;  or 
lastly,  by  the  development  of  scientific 
training  and  appliances,  they  may  prob- 
ably be  maintained  in  'happiness  and 
comfort.  We  have  in  fact  to  make  our 
choice  between  science  and  suffering. 
Mr.  Hutton,  president  of  Ihe  Manches- 
ter Chamber  of  Commerce,  recently 
called  attention  to  this.  Our  sons,  he 
said,  ■'  should  be  fitted  more  by  educa- 
tion for  commercial  life,  and  less  for 
the  amusements  and  luxuries  so  much 
in  fashion."  I  need  the  less,  however, 
enlarge  upon  this  important  subject, 
because  it  formed  the  main  argument  of 
Sir  Lyon  Playfair's  valuable  address  to 
the  British  Association  at  Aberdeen.  In 
fact,  it  is  only  by  wisely  utilizing  the 
gifts  of  science  that  we  have  any  hope 
of  maintaining  our  population  in  plenty 
and  comfort.  Science,  however,  will 
do  this  for  us  if  we  will  only  let  her. 
That  discoveries,  innumerable,  marvel- 
lous, and  fruitful,  await  the  successful 
explorers  of  Nature  no  one  can  doubt. 
What  would  one  not  give  for  a  science 
primer  of  the  next  century  ?  for,  to 
paraphrase  a  well-known  saying,  even 
the  boy  at  the  plough  may  then  know 
more  of  science  than  the  wisest  of  our 
philosophers  do  now.     Boyle  entitled 


one  of  his  essays  "  Of  Man's  Great 
Ignorance  of  the  Uses  of  Natural 
Things  ;  or  that  there  is  no  one  thing 
in  Nature  whereof  the  uses  to  human 
life  are  yet  thoroughly  understood" — 
a  saying  which  is  still  as  true  now  as 
when  it  was  written.  And,  lest  I  should 
be  supposed  to  be  taking  too  sanguine  a 
view,  let  me  g'lve  the  authority  of  Sir 
John  Herschel,  who  says  : 

"  5lnc«  it  cannot  but  be  Ihal  innumerable 
and  most  imporlanl  uses  remain  to  be  discov- 
ered among  the  materials  and  objecls  already 
known  to  ue.  as  nell  as  among  those  which 
(he  progress  ol  scjence  must  hereafter  disclose, 
we  may  hence  conceive  a  well-grounded  ex- 
pectation, not  only  of  constant  increase  in  the 
physical  resources  of  mankind,  and  the  conse- 
quent improvement  of  their  condition,  but  of 
continual  accession  to  ourpowerof  penetrating 
into  the  arcana  of  Nature  and  becoming  ac- 
quainted with  her  highest  laws." 

Nor  is  it  merely  in  a  material  point  of 
view  that  science  would  thus  benefit  the 
nation.  She  will  raise  and  strengthen 
the  national,  as  surely  as  the  individual, 
character.  In  the  words  of  Epictetus, 
you  "  will  confer  the  greatest  boon  r^n 
your  city,  not  by  raising  the  roofs,  but 
by  exalting  the  souls  of  your  fellow- 
citizens  ;  for  it  is  better  that  great  souls 
should  live  in  small  habitations,  than 
that  abject  slaves  should  burrow  in  great 
houses."  Let  me  congratulate  you  that 
the  great  gift  which  Minerva  offered  to 
Paris  is  now  here  freely  tendered  to  all, 
for  we  may  apply  to  the  nation,  as  well 
as  to  the  individual,  Tennyson's  noble 
lines  :— 

"  Self -reverence,  self-knowledge,  self-control  ■ 
These   three   alone   lend   life   to   sovereign 

Yet  not  for  power  (power  of  herself 

Would  come  uncalled  for),  but  to  live  by 

Acting  the  law  we  live  by  without  fear." 

— Contemporary  Review. 


PASTEUR  AND  HYDROPHOBIA. 

BY    PROF.    RAY    LANK 


The   public  has  very  naturally  and  Louis    Pasteur.     Those    investigations 

very  rightly  shown  deep  interest  in  the  not  only  have  a  special  value  on  account 

investigations  into  the  nature  and  possi-  of   the   terrible   nature    01    the   maladv 

ble  cure  of  hydrophobia  now  being  con-  which   there  is  good  reason  to  believe 

ducted  by  the  great  French  naturalist,  will  be  brought  within  the  range  of  cura- 
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live  treatment  as  a  consequence  of  their  statesmen  to  believe  id  the  value  of 
prosecution,  but  also  are  of  extreme  in-  scientiiic  investigation  even  when  it  is 
terest  to  those  engaged  in  the  task  of  as-  not  immediately  followed  by  practical 
certaining  the  laws  of  natural  phenom-  commetcial  results.  These  discoveries 
ena,  and  to  all  who  wish  to  understand  should  excite  in  the  minds  of  all  those 
the  methods  by  which  a  great  discoverer  devoted  to  scientific  research  the  pro- 
tn  science  arrives  at  his  results.  foundest  gratitude  toward  M.  Pasteur, 
M.  Pasteur  is  no  ordinary  man  ;  he  since,  by  the  direct  practical  application 
IS  one  of  the  rare  individuals  who  must  which  his  genius  has  enabled  him  to 
be  described  by  the  term  "  genius."  give  to  the  results  of  his  inquiries,  he 
Having  commenced  his  scientific  career  has  done  more  than  any  living  man  to 
and  attained  great  distinction  as  a  enable  the  unlearned  to  arrive  at  a  con- 
chemist,  M.  Pasteur  was  led  by  his  ception  of  the  possible  value  of  the  vast 
study  of  the  chemical  process  of  fer-  mass  of  scientific  results — items  of  new 
mentations  to  give  his  attention  to  the  knowledge— which  must  be  continually 
phenomena  of  disease  in  living  bodies  gathered  by  less  gifted  individuals  and 
resembling  fermentations.  Owing  to  a  stored  for  the  future  use  of  inventors 
singular  and  fortunate  mental  character-  and  of  those  doubly -gifted  men  who, 
istic  he  has  been  able  not  simply  to  pur-  like  M.  Pasteur,  are  at  once  discoverers 
sue  a  rigid  path  of  investigation  dictated  and  inventors — discoverers  of  a  scientific 
by  the  logical  or  natural  connection  of  principle  and  inventors  of  its  application 
the  phenomena  investigated,  but  delib-  to  human  requirements, 
erately  to  select  for  inquiry  matters  of 

the  most  profound  importance  to  the  M.  Pasteur's  first  experiment  in  rela- 
community,  and  to  bring  his  inquiries  tion  to  hydrophobia  was  made  in  De- 
to  a  successful  practical  issue  in  a  large  cember,  1880,  when  he  inoculated  two 
number  of  instances.  Thus  he  has  rabbits  with  the  mucus  from  the  mouth 
saved  the  silk-worm  industry  of  France  of  a  child  which  had  died  of  that  dis- 
and  Italy  from  destruction,  he  has  ease.  As  his  inquiries  extended  he 
taught  the  French  wine-makers  to  found  that  it  was  necessary  to  establish 
quickly  mature  their  wine,  he  has  by  means  of  experiment  even  the  most 
effected  an  enormous  improvement  and  elementary  facts  with  regard  to  the  dis- 
economy in  the  manufacture  of  beer,  he  ease,  for  the  existing  knowledge  on  the 
has  rescued  the  sheep  and  cattle  of  subject  was  extremely  small,  and  much 
Europe  from  the  fatal  disease  "an-  of  what  passed  for  knowledge  was  only 
thrax,"  and  it  is  probable — he  would  ill-founded  tradition, 
not  himself  assert  that  it  is  at  present  So  little  was  hydrophobia  understood, 
more  than  probable — that  he  has  ren-  and  to  30  small  an  extent  had  it  been 
dered  hydrophobia  a  thing  of  the  past,  studied,  previously  to  M.  Pasteur's  in- 
The  discoveries  made  by  this  remark-  vestigations,  that  it  was  regarded  by  a 
able  man  would  have  rendered  him,  had  certain  number  of  highly  competent 
he  patented  their  application  and  dis-  physicians  and  physiologists  (although 
posed  of  them  according  to  commercial  this  was  not  the  general  view)  as  a  con- 
princigles,  the  richest  man  in  the  wotld.  dJtion  of  the  nervous  system  brought 
They  represent  a  gain  of  some  millions  about  by  the  infliction  of  a  punctured 
sterling  annually  to  the  community.  It  inflammatory  wound  in  which  the  action 
is  right  for  those  who  desire  that  in-  of  a  specific  virus  or  poison  took  no 
creased  support  for  scientific  investiga-  part ;  it  was,  in  fact,  by  some  physicians 
tion  should  be  afforded  by  the  Govern-  regarded  as  a  variety  of  lock-jaw  or 
ments  of  civilized  State's  to  point  with  tetanus. 

emphasis   to    the    definite  utility    and        The  number  of  cases  of  hydrophobia 

pecuniary  value  of  M.  Pasteur's  work,  reported  in  England,  France,  Germany, 

because  it  is  only  in  rare  instances  that  and  Austria  has  varied  a  good  deal  each 

the  discovery  of  new  knowledge  and  the  year  since  the  time  when  statistics  of 

practical  application  of  that  knowledge  disease  were  instituted  by  the  Govem- 

go  hand  in   hand.       M.    Pasteur  has  ments  of  these  several  countries  ;  but 

afforded  several  of  these  rare  instances,  its  occurrence  is  sufficiently  frequent  at 

They  should  enable  the  public  and  our  certain  periods  to  excite  the  greatest* 
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anxiety    and    alarm.     In    England    as  it  should  be  said,  is  not  ibown  to  have 

many  as  thirty-six  persons  died  from  the  anything  to  do  with  it. 

disease  in  1866  ;  in  France  388  persons  Professor  Fleminf;;,  in  his  admirable 

were  its  victims  in  1858,  and  in  Prussia  treatise  on   Rabies  and    Hydrophobia 

and  Austria  it  is  more  frequent  than  in  (London,  1873),  says  : 
England- 

The  general  belief,  both  among  medi-  ,.''  *•  »  8™"  and  dangerous  error  to  suppoK 

,          *          ,         .    '.                        *  thai  the  d  scase  (in  Ihe  doK)  commenecs  w  Ih 

cal  men  and    veterinary  surgeons,    as  ,ign,  of  raging  madn«s.  and  thai  ihe  earii«t 

well  as  the  public,  haa  been  that  the  phaie  of  the  malady  is  ushered  in  with  futy 

condition   known    as    hydrophobia    in  and  dcsimciion.    The  first  perceptible  or  io- 

man  does  not  follow  from  any  ordinary  '''"1  symp'oma  of  rabies  in  the  dog  are  related 

bi»o,i„j„rr,  bu..ha.in  o,d.,  to  pro-  r.iL".,^''rp,.A;&,;^.?™ir.bi; 

dace  Ulhehunumiibjecl  most  bcbitlen  „„rt,ifci.    Tie  htvm  o!  ib:  crtam™  are 

hy   a  dog,    wolf,    pig,    or  other  animal  anomalous  and   Htrange.      It    becomes  dull, 

trhicb  is  suffering  from  a  well-marked  gloom],,  and  taciiutn  ;  seeks  to  isolate  itself, 

disease  Itoown  aa  "rabies."    What  it  and  ebooses  soliiude  and  obseutUj-bldlug  in 

.  ■  i_     .     .     11      i_.     11                   J         '  out-olthe-nay  places,  or  retiiina  below  chairs 

IS  which  starts      rabies     among  dogs  is  ^„a  ^.her   pieces   of    fumilureT   whereas   in 

not    known,    and    has    not    even     been  health  it  ma;  have  been  lively,  good-natured, 

guessed  at,  but  the  condition  so  named  *>id  sociable.    But  in  iis  retirement  Ii  cannot 

is     communicated      by      "  rabid  "      or  '«*' :  ■'  "  uneasy  and  fidgety,  and  betrays  aa 

"  ™,J  '•  J,,™,  »«  «.u— .  j„„„    ►„  „;„„    .„  unmistakable  stale  of  malaisi  ;  no  sooner  has 

mad       dogs  to  other  dogs,  to  pigs,  to  j^  |,i„  j„„„  ^^^  gathered  itsell  together  in  the 

cattle,  and  to  horses,  and  to  all  warm-  usual  fashion  of  a  dog  reposing  than  all  at 

blooded  animals — even  birds.     Any  ani-  once  it  jumps  up  in  an  agitated  manner,  walks 

mal  so  infected  is  capable  by  its  bite  of  hither  and  thither  several  times,  again  lies 

communicating     the    disease     to    other  down,  and   assumes   a  sleeping  attitude   but 

r     ,  ,            .     '^         -r,   L  ■        ■            J         •  tias  only  maintained  it  for  a  lew  minutes  when 

healthy    animals.      Rabies    in   a.   dog   is  1,  [g  on>:c  more  motfing  about.  "  seeking  rest 

recognized     without    difficulty     by    the  but  finding  none."     Then  it  retires  to  its  ob- 

skilled  veterinarian.     The   disease   has  "ure  comer— to  the  deepest  recess  it  can  find 

two  varieties,  known  as  "  dumb  mad-  -""d  huddles  itself  up  in  a  heap,  with  its  head 

_„.„,, J  ••  '.,:_„„, j_„.,  ,"  „_j  :,  :.  concealed  beneath  its  chest  and  its  forepaws. 

ness    and     raving  madness  ;     and  it  is  This  siateof  continual  agitation  and  inquietude 

held  by  veterinarians  to  have  two  modes  u  in  striking  contrast  with  its  ordinary  habits. 

of  origin — viz.   spontaneous,  and  as  the  and  should,  therefore,  attract  the  attention  of 

result  of  infection  from  another  rabid  mindful  people.    Not  uofrequendy  there  ate 

animal.     Itis  quite  permissible  to  doubt  ;;,J^^rl^t"han  "u'rai, 'and"tsX/aT«- 

the  spontaneous  generation  of  rabies  in  traordioary  amouni  of  affection.    Soraeiimes 

any  given  case,  although   it  must  be  ad-  la  pet  dogs  there  is  evinced  a  disposition  to 

mitted  that  the  disease  had  a  beginning,  gather   up  small    objects,    such    as   straws, 

and  that  it  is  not  improbable  that  what-  "'^^•:  ^''»  °'  """f-  ".=■;  "'''<=''  "=  indusiri- 

ever  conditions  favored  its  first  origin  Zt^1^^.ZrXZ''-^::^.J^^':t^:^. 

are  still  in  operation,  and  likely  to  re-  also  observed  in  many  instances.     At  this 

suit  in  a  renewed  creation  of  the  disease  period  no  propensii;  to  bite  is  observed  ;  the 

from   time  to   time.       The    disease  was  animal  is  docile  with  its  master,  and  obeys  his 

well  known  in  classical  antiquity,  and  is  l^^'^T^^^T^^^L^.'^'^'^'ZlT^t 


of    world-wide    distribution,    occurring  tail  the  act  is  more  slowly  "performed  than 

both  in  the  tropics   and  in  the  arctic  re-  usual,  and  there  is  something  strangl  in  the 

gions,  though  much  commoner  in  tern-  expression  of  the  face  ;  the  voice  of  its  master 

perate  regions  than  in  either  of  the  ex-  T.^^'^.^^^^^l^^Z^^;'^!':^ 

tremes    of    climate.     There   are    some  «p,„  .  ^^^  ^hen  no  longer  influenced  by  the 

Stnking  cases  of  certain  well-peopled  re-  familiar  talk  or  presence  it  returns  to  ilB  sad 

gions  of  the  earth's  surface  in  which  it  thoughts,  for— as  has  been  well  and  truthfully 

is  at  oresent  unknown  :  no  case  appears  "^'^  }]  ^""''XrV  '^^  dog  thinks  and  has  its 

*->    ui   «-    ,^^,A   ^t    It.   .»....>._^jr.   ;„  own  ideas,  which  for  dogs   ideas  are,  from  iti 

to  be  on  record  of  its  occurrence  in  ;„(  ^^  ,i^„           ^^^   i^^^  ,j,^„  i^  i, 

Australia,  Tasmania,  or  New  Zealand,  well." 

It  is  a  mistake  to  suppose  that  the  dis-  The   animal's    movements,    attitudes,  and 

case  is  commoner  in  very  hot  weather  gesiurea  now  seem  to  indicate  that  it  is  haunt- 

than  in  cooler  weather, ,  or  that  great  '.Jd'tf.  ^S  SSed  VrirSeSir'TS 

cold  favors  it     Climate,  in  fact,  appears  appearance  is  altered  ;  it  has  a  glorfmy  and 

•  to  have  nothing  to  do  with  it,  or  rather,  somewhat  ferocious  aspect. 
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In  this  condition,  howerer.  It  is  not  aggit»- 
iiTc  30  far  as  mankind  is  conceTned,  but  la  ui 
docile  and  obedient  to  its  master  as  before.  It 
tnaj'  even  appear  to  be  more  affectionate  lon- 
ard  those  it  knows,  and  tbls  it  manifests  by 
the  greater  desire  to  lick  theirhandsand  faces. 

Tbis  affection,  nhich  is  always  so  marked 
and  so  endurins  in  the  dog,  dominates  it  so 
strongly  in  rabies  thai  il  will  not  injuic  tbose 
it  loves,  not  even  In  a  paroxysm  of  madness  ; 
and  even  when  its  ferocious  insiincti  are  be- 
ginning to  be  manifested,  and  to  gain  the 
mpreraacy  over  it,  it  will  yet  yield  obedience 
to  those  to  wbom  it  has  been  accustomed. 

The  mad  dog  has  not  a  dread  of  water,  but, 
on  the  contrary,  will  greedily  swallow  it.  As 
long  as  ti  can  drink  it  will  satisfy  its  ever- 
ardent  thirst ;  even  when  the  spasms  in  its 
throat  prevent  it  swallowing,  it  will  neverthe- 
less piunge  its  face  deeply  into  the  water  and 
appear  lo  gulp  at  it.  The  dog  is,  therefore, 
not  hydrophobic,  and  hydrophobia  is  not  a  sign 
of  madness  in  tbis  animal. 

It  does  not  generally  refuse  food  in  the  early 
period  of  the  disease,  but  sometimes  eats  with 
more  voracity  than  usual. 

When  the  desire  to  bite,  which  is  one  of  the 
essential  characters  of  rabies  at  a  certain  stage, 
begins  to  manifest  itself,  Che  animal  at  flrsi  at- 
tacks inert  bodies — gnawing  wood,  leather,  its 
chain,  carpels,  straw,  hair,  coals,  eartb,  the 
excrement  of  other  animals  or  even  its  own, 
and  accumulates  in  the  stomach  the  remains 
of  all  the  substances  it  has  been  tearing  with 
its  teeth. 

An  abundance  of  saliva  is  not  a  constant 
symptom  in  rabies  in  the  dog.  Sometimes  iis 
mouth  If  humid,  and  sometimes  it  ib  dry.  Be- 
fore  a  fit  of  madness  the  secreiion  of  saliva  is 
normal  ;  daring  this  period  it  may  be  in- 
creased, but  toward  the  end  of  the  malady  it  is 
nsually  decreased. 

The  animal  often  expresses  a  sensation  of 
inconvenience  or  pain  during  the  spasm  in  its 
throat  by  using  ils  paws  on  the  side  ol  its 
mouth,  like  a  dog  which  baa  a  bone  lodged 
there. 

In  "  dumb  madness"  the  lower  jaw  is  par- 
alyzed and  drops,  leaving  the  moulb  open  and 
dry,  and  its  lining  membrane  exhibiting  a  red- 
dish-brown hue  :  the  tongue  Is  frequently 
brown  or  blue-colored,  one  or  both  eyes  squint, 
and  the  creature  is  ordinarily  helpless  and  not 
aggrcsflve. 

In  some  instances  the  rabid  dog  vomits  a 
chocolate  or  blood-colored  fluid. 

The  voice  Is  always  changed  in  lone,  and 
the  animal  ^onls  or  barks  In  quite  a  diflercnl 
fashion  lo  what  it  did  In  health.  The  sound  is 
husky  and  jerking,  In  "  dumb  madness" 
this  very  tmponant  symptom  is  absent. 

The  sensibility  of  the  rabid  dog  is  greatly 
blunted  when  itissiruck.  burned,  or  wounded  ; 
it  emits  no  cry  of  pain  or  sign  as  when  it  suf- 
fers or  is  afraid  in  health.  It  will  even  some- 
limes  wound  itself  severely  with  ils  teeth,  and 
without    attempting    to  hurt  any    person    it 


Even  when  the  malady  might  be  considered  as 


yet  in  a  latent  condition,  as  soon  as  il  sees  an- 
other dog  it  shows  tbis  strange  antipathy  and 
appears  desirous  of  attacking  it.  This  is  a 
most  important  indication. 

It  often  flees  from  home  when  the  ferocious 
instincts  commence  to  gain  an  ascendency, 
and  after  one,  or  two,  or  three  days'  wandei- 
ings.  during  which  it  has  tried  to  gratify  its 
mad  fancies  on  ail  Ibe  living  creatures  II  has    ' 

die.  At  other  times  it  escapes  in  the  night, 
and  after  doing  as  much  damage  as  its  violence 
prompts  it  to,  it  will  return  again  toward 
morning.  The  distances  a  mad  dog  will  travel, 
even  in  a  short  period,  are  sometimes  very 
great. 

The  furious  period  of  rabies  is  characterized 
by  an  expression  ol  ferocity  in  the  animal's 
pbysiognomy,  and  by  the  desire  to  bite  when- 
ever an  opportunity  offers.  It  always  prefers 
to  attack  another  dog.  though  other  animals 

Tbe  paroxysms  of  fury  are  succeeded  by 
periods  of  comparative  calm,  during  which  the 
appearance  of  the  creature  Is  liable  to  mislead 
the  uninitiated  as  to  the  nature  of  the  malady. 

The  mad  dog  usually  attacks  other  creatures 
rather  Ibao  man  when  at  liberty.  When  ex- 
hausted by  the  paroxysms  and  contentions  it 
has  experienced,  it  runs  in  an  unsteady  man- 
ner, its  tail  pendent  and  head  Inclined  toward 
the  ground,  its  eyes  wandering  and  frequently 
squinting,  and  its  moulb  open,  with  the  bluish- 
colored  tongue,  soiled  with  dust,  protruding. 

In  this  condition  it  has  no  longer  the  violent 
aggressive  tendencies  of  the  previous  stage, 
though  ilwill  yet  bite  every  one — man  or  beast 
— Ihat  it  can  reach  with  its  teeth,  especially  if 
irritated. 

The  mad  dog  Ihat  is  not  killed  perishes  from 
paralysis  and  asphyxia.  To  the  last  moment 
the  terrible  desire  to  bile  is  predominant,  even 
when  the  poor  creature  is  so  prostrated  as  to 
appear  to  be  transformed  into  an  inert  mass. 

Such  is  the  pathetic  accouot  of  the 
features  of  this  terrible  malady  as  seen 
in  man's  faithful  companion'  Let  us 
now  for  a  moment  tooh  at  tbe  symptoms 
and  course  of  the  disease  as  exhibited 
in  man — where  it  produces  a  condition 
so  terrible  and  heart-rending  to  the  on- 
looker that  it  becomes  a  matter  of  aston- 
ishment that  mankind  has  ever  ventured 
to  incur  the  risk  of  acquiring  this  dis- 
ease by  voluntarily  associating  with  the 
dog,  and  a  matter  of  the  most  urgent 
desire  that  some  great  deliverer  should 
arise  and  show  us  how  to  remove  this 
awful  thing  from  our  midst. 

In  both  the  dog  and  man  the  disease 
is  traced  to  the  infliction  of  a  bite  or 
scratch  at  a  more  or  1es»  distant  period 
by  an  animal  already  suSering  from 
rabies.  The  length  of  time  which  may 
elapse  between  the  bite  and  the  first 
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symploms  of  "  rabies"  in  the  dog  or  of 
"hydrophobia,"  as  it  is  lertned,  when 
developed  in  man,  varies.  Bne8y,  it 
may  be  stated  that  the  interval  in  the 
dog  varies  from  seven  to  one  hundred 
aod  fifty  days,  and  is  as  often  a  loneer 
as  a  shorter  period.  In  man,  on  the 
other  hand,  two-Ihirds  of  the  cases  ob- 
served develop  within  five  weeks  of  the 
infliction  of  Ihe  infecting  bite  ;  hydro- 
phobia may  show  itself  as  early  as  the 
eighth  day  after  the  infection  ;  it  is  very 
rare  indeed,  though  not  unknown,  that 
this  period  of  incubation  is  extended  to 
a  whole  year.  The  reputed  cases  of  an 
"incubation  period"  of  two,  five,  or 
even  ten  years  may  be  dismissed  as  alto- 
gether improbable  and  unsupporled  by 
evidence.  The  uncertainty  which  this 
well-known  variation  in  the  incubation 
period  produces  is  one  of  the  many  dis- 
tressing features  of  the  disease  in  rela- 
tion to  man,  for  often  the  greatest  men- 
tal torture  is  experienced  during  this 
delay  in  persons  who  after  all  have  not 
been  actually  infected. 

In  many  respecLs  (says  Profeasor  Fleming) 
there  is  a  acriking  similarily  in  the  Symptoms 
manifested  \a  ibc  hydrophobic  patient  and  tha 
rabid  dog,  wbile  in  others  there  is  a  wide  dis- 
similarity. These  resemblances  and  differ- 
ences wc  will  note  as  we  proceed  to  briefly 
stelch  the  phenomena  of   the  disease  in  our 

The  period  of  incubation  or  latency  has  been 
already  alluded  to,  and  it  has  also  been  men- 
tioned that  not  unfrequenlly  in  man  and  the 
dog  the  earliest  indication  of  approaching  ia- 
disposiiioo  is  a  sense  of  pain  in  or  near  the 
seat  of  the  wound,  extending  toward  [he  body, 
should  the  injury  have  been  inflicted  on  the 
limbs.  If  not  acute  pain  there  is  some  un- 
usual sensation,  such  as  aching,  tingling,  burn- 
ing, coldness,  numbness,  or  stiffness  in  the 
cicatrix  ;  which  usually,  in  these  circum- 
stances, becomes  o(  a  red  or  lurid  color,  some- 
times opens  up.  and  if  yet  unhealed  assumes 
an  unhealthy  appearance,  discharging  a  thin 
ichorous  fluid  instead  of  pus.  In  the  dog,  as 
we  have  observed,  the  peculiar  sensation  ia 
the  seat  of  the  inoculation  has  at  times  caused 
the  animal  to  gnaw  the  part  most  severely. 

With  these  local  symplnms  some  general 
nervous  disturbance  is  generally  experienced. 
The  patient  iKcomcs  dejected,  morose,  irri- 
table, and  restless  ;  he  either  does  not  suspect 
his  complaint,  or,  if  be  remembers  having 
been  bitten,  carefully  avoids  mentioning  the 
circumstance,  and  searches  for  amusement 
away  from  home,  or  prefers  solitude  ;  bright 
and  sudden  light  is  disagreeable  to  him  ;  his 
sleep  is  troubled,  and  be  often  starts  up  ; 
pains  are  experienced  in  various  parts  of  the 
body  :  and  signs  of  digestive  disorder  are  not 
unfrequent.     After  the  i        ' 


more  of  these  preliminary,  or  rather  premoni- 
tory, symptoms  for  a  period  varying  (torn  « 
few  hours  to  five  or  six  days,  and,  though  very 
rarely,  without  all  or  even  many  of  Ihcm  being 
observed,  the  patient  becomes  sensible  of  a 
stiffness  or  tightness  about  the  throat,  rigors 
supervene,  and  in  attempting  (o  swallow  he 
experiences  some  difficulty,  especially  with 
liquids.  This  may  be  considered  as  really  the 
commencement  of  ibe  attack  in  man. 

The  diiScnlty  in  swallowing  rapidly  in- 
creases, and  it  is  not  long  tiefore  the  act  be- 
comes impossible,  unless  it  is  attempted  ttith 
dcteiminaiion  ;  though  even  then  it  excites  the 
most  painful  spasms  m  the  back  of  the  throat, 
with  other  indescribable  sensations,  all  of  which 
appeal  to  the  patient,  and  cause  hitn  to  dread 
the  very  thought  of  liquids.  Singular  nervous 
paroxysms  or  tremblings  become  manifest,  and 
sensations  of  stricture  or  oppression  are  felt 
about  the  throat  and  chest.  The  breathing  is 
painful  and  embarrassed,  and  interrupted  with 
frequent  sighs  or  a  peculiar  kind  of  sobbing 
movement  :  and  there  is  a  sense  of  impending 
sudocatioD  and  ol  necessity  for  fresh  air.  In- 
deed, the  most  marked  symptoms  consist  in  a 
horribly  violent  convulsion  or  spasm  of  the 
muscles  of  the  larynx  and  gullet,  by  whicti 
swallowing  is  prevented,  and  at  the  same  time 
the  entrance  of  air  to  the  windpipe  is  greatly 
retarded.  Shuddering  tremors,  sometimes  al- 
most amounting  to  general  convulsions,  run 
through  the  whole  frame  ;  and  a  tearful  ex- 
pression of  anxiety,  terror,  or  despair  is  de- 

The  paroxysms  are  brought  on  by  the  slight- 
est causes,  and  are  frequently  associated  with 
an  attempt  to  swallow  liquids,  or  with  the  rec- 
ollection ol  the  sufferings  experienced  in 
former  attempts.  Hence  anything  which  sug- 
gests Ihe  idea  of  drinking  to  the  patient  will 
throw  him  into  the  most  painful  agitation  and 
convulsive  spasms.  .  .  .  This  is  particularly 
observea  when  the  patient  carries  water  to  bis 
lips  :  then  he  is  seized  with  the  terrors  charac- 
teristic of  the  disease,  and  with  those  convul- 
sions of  the  face  and  the  whole  of  the  body 
which  make  so  deep  an  impression  on  the  by- 
standers. He  is  perfectly  rational,  feels 
thirsty,  tries   to  drink,  but  the  liquid  has  no 

terror,  and  sometimes  exclaims  that  he  cannot 
drink  ;  his  face  expresses  pain,  his  eyes  are 
fixed,  and  ^is  features  contracted  ;  his  limbs 
shake  and  body  trembles.  The  paroxysm 
lasts  a  few  seconds,  and  then  be  gradually  be- 
comes tranquil  :  but  the  least  touch,  nay,  mere 
vibration  of  the  air,  is  enough  to  bring  on  * 
fresh  attack—so  acute  is  the  sensibility  of  the 
skin  in  some  instances.  .  .  .  A  special  difler- 
cncc  between  rabies  and  hydrophobia  is  the 
frequent  dread  of  water  in  the  latter,  as  well 
as  the  hyperxstbesiaof  the  skin  and  exaltation 
of  Ihe  other  senses.  .  .  .  Another  character- 
istic feature  of  the  disease  in  man  is  a  copious 

fauces,  the  "hydrophobic  slaver;"  this  the 
patient  spits  out  with  a  sort  of  vehemence  and 
rapidity  upon  everything  around  bim.  as  if  Ihe 
idea  ol  swallowing  occasioned  by  Ihe  liquid 
induced  Ibis  eager  expulsion  of  it,  lest  a  drop 
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might  pass  down  ihe  throat.    This  to  a  by-  phobia  as  a  consequence.     The  dogs  are 

s.ander  13  «.mciimM  one  o(  tb«   most  striking  ^jh^^  ij^f^^^  j,  j,    ^  ^^^  ,,,   ^  ,j^           g 

phenomena  of  the  case.  .  .  .     The  mind  11,  ,•              ifii               ■-,. 

sometimes  calm  and  collected  in  the  intervals  '"^^  rabies,  and  the  human  beings  blt- 

b«tween  the  paroxysms,  and  consciousness  is  ten  are  treated  by  causlics  and  excision 

generally  relajned  ;  but  in  moat  cases  there  is  of  injured   surfaces   before  it  IS  proved 

loore  or  less  i.reguiarity,  incessant  talking,  M-  that  Ihev   really  are  in  danger  of  de- 

fS";'crm'e°r"Tr^m'^'n,:r^^?;a^\ori:  -loping  hydrophobia.    ar.d  it    is    not 

often  exhibited  in  groundless  suspicion  or  ap-  known   in   case   of   escape   whether   the 

prehension  of  something  extraneous,  which  is  danger  was   ever  really  incurred.      The 

expressed  on  the  (ace  and  in  the  manner  o(  the  extreme  anxiety  to  avoid  the  awful  con- 

^"r^y'to  r^iKr'Ve'iharorrdogiS  «q"ep«%n<"  ^^f^'^T''^  '"j'^^if^ 

one  of  its  nis  of  rabies;  he  roars,  howls,  'he  bite  Of  a  rabid  dog  has  produced  a 

curses,  strikes  at  persons  near  him,  lends  or  course  of  action   which,    while  it  is  un- 

breaks  everyibinK  within  his  reach,  bites  others  doubtedly  accompanied  by   the  destruc- 

or  himself,  till,  at  length  exhausted,  be  sinlu  (ion  of  many  innocent  dogs,  and  by  the 

into  a  eloomy,  listless  deicction,  from  which  .   a.  .-          r          ^          •          i              < 

anotherpatoxysm  rouses  bira.  .  ..    Paralytic  mA'ction  of  acute  pain  and  mental  an- 

symptoms  manifest  themselves  before  death  in  guish   upon  human   beings,    who,   could 

a  few  instances,  as  in  the  dog.  .  .  .     Renils-  they  know  the  truth,  have  no  cause  for 

sions  of  the  symptoms  sometimes  occur  in  the  alarm,  has  also  at  the  same  time  neces- 

^"i;;^cltink!Tbtgh^ftrs7me"d'ffi^^^^^^^  «"'ly  P/"«"'«d  the  acquisition  of  ac 

and  lake  food.    Toward  Ihe  close  such  a  reniis-  CUrate  knowledge  With  regard  to  the  di9- 

■ion  is  not  uncommon,  nith  an  almost  com-  ease  in  important  respects,  especially  as 

plete  absence  of  the   paioful   symptoms  ;  so  to  the  conditions  of  its  communication 

lertlnsoCe'bop""'  ButKpuls^f  now  ?eU  ^^°"'  '^''K  »«  ™"-      Accordingly,  we  find 

it  is  found  to  be  extremely  feeble,  and  some-  fi^^^^   uncertainty  as  to  the   conclusions 

times  almost,  if  noiquiie.  imperceptltile.    Dur-  which  are  to  be  drawn  from  Statistics  in 

ing  this  apparent  relaxation  ol  ibe  disease  the  regard  to  the  effect  on  human  beings  of 

patient  occasionally  falls  into  a  sleep,  from  the  bites  of  dogs  suffering  from  rabies. 

which  he  only  awakes  10  die.  .           ••       .     .iT   >           .       .-               >_ 

'  According  to  the  lowest  estimate  where 

Death  results  from  spasm  of  Ihe  res-  care  has  been  taken  to  exclude  cases  in 

piratory    muscles,   the     patieat    dying  which   there  is  insufficient  reason   for 

asphyxiated.     The  desire  to  bite  is  rare,  supposing  the  offending  dog  to  have 

The  disease  invariably,  as  in  the  dog  suffered  from  rabies,  of  every  six  per- 

and  other  animals,    terininates  fatally,  sons  bitten,  iptie  dies— that  is  to  say,  one 

and  usually   between   the  second   and  develops    hydrophobia ;     for    recovery 

fifth  day  after  the  symptoms  have  been  after  the  development  of  the  hitherto 

first  observed,  though  it  sometimes  rnos  recognized  symptoms  of  hydrophobia  is 

on  to  the  ninth  day.  unknown.     This  is  a  mortality  of  16.66 

It  is  held  by  veterinaries  that "  rabies"  percent.;  other  estimates  range  from  15 
in  a  dog  is  invariably  fatal,  and  one  test  to  25  per  cent.  The  large  proportion 
of  the  presence  of  the  disease  is  a  fatal  of  escapes  as  compared  with  deaths  is 
termination  to  the  symptoms,  Inas-  attributed  to  the  wounds  inflicted  not 
much  as  it  is  very  usual  to  kill  dogs  sus-  havinR  been  sufficiently  deep  to  intro- 
pecled  of  rabies  without  waiting  to  duce  the  poison  into  the  system,  also  to 
actually  prove  that  they  suffer  from  this  timely  surgical  treatmenl  having  Ihe 
disease,  and  further,  inasmuch  as  dogs  same  effect,  and  to  the  fact  that  the 
not  suffering  from  rabies  are  neverthc-  dog,  in  spite  of  probabilities  to  the  con- 
less  frequently  savage  or  snappish  and  Irary,  may  in  a  certain  proportion  of 
bite  human  beings,  thus  leading  to  the  cases  have  been  wrongly  suspected  of 
assumption  that  the  person  bitten  has  suffering  from  "rabies." 
incurred  the  risk  of  developing  hydro-  At  the  same  time  there  is  no  doubt 
phobia,  there  is  necessarily  a  complete  that  animals  (and  hence  presumably 
absence  of  trustworthy  statistical  infor-  man)  are  sometimes  endowed  with  an 
mation  as  to  (1)  the  actual  number  of  immunity  From  rabies.  This  has  been 
dogs  annually  affected  with  rabies  in  proved  experimentally  by  repeatedly  in- 
any  given  country,  and  (2)  as  to  the  oculattng  a  dog  with  the  saliva  of  rabid 
number  of  persons  effectively  bitten  by  dOgs  which  proved  fatal  to  other  indi- 
really  rabid  dogs,  who  acquire  hydro-  viduals  which  were  experimented  upon 
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at  the  same  time,  while  the  particular  into  a  much  more  difficult  field — namcljr, 
dog  in  question  always  proved  refractory  the  application  of  his  experimentally  as- 
or  non-liable  to  the  disease.  No  esti-  certained  results  to  the  treatment  of 
mate  has  been  at  present  formed  of  the  human  beings.  He  is  actually  in  course 
proportion  of  dogs  which  are  thus  free  of  carrying  out  his  inquiries  in  regard 
from  liability  to  the  disease,  but  it  must  to  the  efficacy  of  his  treatment,  and  it  is 
be  very  small,  perhaps  not  i  per  cent,  probable  that  at  no  distant  date  he  will 
On  the  other  hand,  it  is  undeniable  that  himself  give  us  a  detailed  account  of  the 
there  is  a  high  probability  that  such  im-  conclusions  to  which  these  inquiries 
munity  exists  among  human  beings,  and  lead.  But  he  has  not  yet  formulated 
it  is  possible  that  the  proportion  of  in-  any  such  conclusion, 
dividuals  liable  to  the  infection  as  com-  We  cannot  and  have  not  the  remotest 
pared  with  those  "  immune,"  "  refrac-  desire  to  experiment  upon  human  be- 
tory,"  or  "  n  on -liable"  is  less  among  ings,  as  in  the  more  enlightened  parts 
human  beings  than  among  dogs.  Such  of  Europe  we  are  permitted,  for  good 
a  constitutional  immunity  may,  there*  purposes,  to  experimeot  upon  dogs.  It 
fore,  possibly  explain  to  a  certain  extent  is  not  possible  to  exactly  arrange  ex- 
the  fact  that  out  of  loo  cases  of  dog-  perimentally  the  conditions  of  a  human 
bite,  the  dog  being  supposed,  but  not  being  who  is  to  be  the  subject  of  inquiry 
demonstrated,  to  be  tabid,  only  i6  ac-  in  regard  to  hydrophobia.  You  cannot 
quire  hydrophobia.  make  sure  by  the  inoculation  in  the 
most  effective  way  of  a  doien  healthy 
The  result  of  M.  Pasteur's  experi-  men  that  they  have  started  on  the  path 
mental  study  of  rabies  and  hydrophobia  leading  to  hydrophobia,  and  then  treat 
has  been  so  far  to  place  several  matters  six  by  a  remedial  process,  and  leave  six 
of  practical  importance,  which  were  pre-  without  such  treatment,  in  order  to  see 
viously  liable  to  be  desUt  with  by  vague  whether  the  remedial  process  has  an 
guesses  and  general  impression,  in  the  effect  or  not.  This  is  the  kind  of  diffi- 
position  of  facts  capable  of  accurate  ex-  culty  which  is  met  with  in  all  attempts 
perimental  determination  ;  and  second-  to  take  a  step  forward  in  medical  treat- 
ly,  to  introduce  a  method  of  treating  ment.  Nevertheless,  although  such 
animals  and  men  infected  with  the  definite  experimental  arrangement  of  the 
poison  of  rabies  in  a  way  which,  there  subject  of  inquiry  Is  not  possible  where 
IS  strong  evidence  to  show,  will  arrest  human  beings  are  concerned,  there  is 
or  altogether  prevent  the  development  another  method — extremely  laborious, 
of  the  disease.  and  less  decisive  in  the  results  which  it 
Owing  to  the  eagerness  of  newspaper  affords — by  which  a  more  or  less  prob- 
correspondents,  and  the  peculiar  cir-  able  conclusion  may  be  arrived  at  in  re- 
cumstances  of  the  investigation  which  gard  to  the  effect  of  treatment  of  dis- 
is  still  actually  in  progress,  M.  Pasteur's  eased  human  beings.  This  method 
work  has  been  not  quite  fairly  repre-  consists  in  bringing  together  for  experi- 
senled  to  the  public,  and  various  aston-  mental  treatment  a  very  large  number — 
ishing  criticisms  and  expressions  of  in-  some  thousands — of  cases  in  which  the 
dividual  opinion  have  been  indulged  in,  disease  under  investigation  has,  inde- 
with  regard  to  what  M.  Pasteur  is  doing,  pendently  of  the  experimeuter,  been  ac- 
hy persons  who,  however  gifted,  have  quired,  or  is  supposed  to  have  been 
no  adequate  comprehension  of  the  task  acquired,  and  then  to  compare  the  pro- 
which  the  great  experimenter  has  set  portion  of  cases  of  recovery  obtained 
before  himself .  under  the  new  treatment  with  the  pro- 
It  must  be  distinctly  remembered,  on  portion  of  recoveries  in  cases  not  sub- 
the  one  hand,  that  the  results  which  jected  to  this  treatment. 
M.  Pasteur  has  himself  published,  and  Hydrophobia  presents  peculiar  difli- 
for  which  he  has  made  himself  responst-  culties  in  the  application  of  this  method, 
ble,  have  been  obtained  by  accurate  and  and  the  treatment  which  M.  Pasteur  is 
demonstrative  experiments  upon  ani-  now  testing  is  also  one  which  in  its  es- 
mals  ;  they  are  resulu  which  can  be  re-  sence  renders  the  statistical  method 
peated  and  verified'  On  the  other  difficult  of  application.  M.  Pasteur's 
hand,    M.    Pasteur  has  now  advanced  treatment  has  to  be  applied  before  the 
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definite  symptoms  of  hydrophobia  have  which  he  has  publicly  aoDounced  before 

developed  in  the  patient.     Accordingly,  the  scientific  world,  and  has  verified  in 

there  is   no  certain   indication  in  the  the  most  important  instance  before  a 

patient  himself  that  he  has  really  been  commission  appointed  by  the  Govern- 

infected  by  the  virus  of  rabies  ;  the  in-  ment. 

ference  that  he  has  been  so  infected  is  Let  us  note  some  of  these  teeults.* 
based  on  the  knowledge  of  the  con-  They  have  been  obtained  by  experi- 
dition  of  the  dog  that  bit  the  patient,  mentally  inoculating  dogs,  rabbits, 
and  on  the  extent  of  the  injury  inflicted  ;  guinea-pigs,  and  monkeys.  The  experi- 
but  the  knowledge  of  the  actual  state  of  ments  have  been  performed  by  M. 
the  dog  which  inflicted  the  bite  upon  a  Pasteur  himself  and  his  experienced  and 
person  who,  therefore,  has  reason  to  highly  skilled  assistants,  MM.  Chamber- 
fear  an  attack  of  hydrophobia  is  often  land  and  Roux.  Precautions  which  a 
wanting.  It  is  often  merely  "  feared  "  thorough  knowledge  of  the  subject  sug- 
or  "  supposed  "  that  the  dog  was  rabid,  gested  have  been  taken.  Thus,  for  in- 
and  has  not  been  actually  proved  that  stance,  in  his  very  first  experiments, 
such  was  the  case.  In  many  cases  the  M.  Pasteur  cleared  the  ground  consider- 
only  proof  that  the  dog  really  was  rabid  ably  by  distinguishing  a  kind  of  blood- 
would  be  found  in  the  development  of  poisoning,  due  to  the  presence  of  a  cer- 
hydrophobia  in  the  man  bitten  by  the  tain  bacterium  in  human  saliva,  which 
dog,  the  dog  itself  having  been  de-  is  liable  to  be  introduced  with  the  saliva 
stroyed.  This,  too,  would  be  the  only  of  a  hydrophobic  patient  when  this  is 
definite  proof  possible  that  the  patient  made  use  of  for  the  purpose  of  setting 
had  received  a  sufficiently  profound  up  rabies  experinfentatly  in  a  rabbit, 
wound  to  carry  the  poison  mto  the  sys-  and  is  also  present  in  normal  saliva, 
tem,  or,  again,  that  the  patient  is  not  Not  feeling  sure  that  some  rabbits  thus 
naturally  "  immune"  or  "  refractory"  treated  had  really  died  from  rabies,  and 
to  the  poison.  Accordingly,  it  has  beien  suspecting  that  they  might  have  died 
necessary  for  M.  Pasteur  to  test  his  from  a  blood-poisoning  due  to  other 
treatment  upon  a  very  large  number  of  vims  present  In  the  hydrophobic  saliva, 
cases,  so  as  to  obtain  a  statistical  result  M.  Pasteur  tested  his  rabbits  by  inocu- 
which  may  be  compared  with  the  gen*  lating  dogs  with  the  saliva  and  blood  of 
eral  statistics  of  the  effects  following  the  the  rabbits.  The  dogs  did  not  develop 
bite  of  reputed  rabid  dogs.  Also,  it  is  rabies,  and  thus  M.  Pasteur  was  able  to 
possible  out  of  a  large  number  of  cases  establish  the  conclusion  confirmed  by 
for  M.  Pasteur  to  select,  without  any  other  observations — that  the  disease 
other  determining  motive,  those  cases  produced  in  this  instance  by  the  ioocu- 
in  which  the  dog  which  inflicted  the  lation  of  the  rabbits  with  sfdiva  was  not 
bite  was  actually  proved  to  be  suffering  rabies.  This  Is  merely  an  example  of 
from  rabies,  either  by  the  result  of  its  the  careful  method  in  which  it  is  M.' 
bite  on  other  individuals,  or  by  experi-  Pasteur's  habit  to  correct  and  solidly 
ment  made  by  inoculating  other  animals  build  up  his  conclusions, 
from  it  after  its  death.  Such  a  selection  The  first  result  of  great  practical 
of  his  cases  has,  it  is  stated,  already  moment  established  by  M.  Pasteur  is 
been  made  by  M.  Pasteur.  We  have  that  not  only,  as  shown  by  previous  ex- 
yet  to  await  from  M.  Pasteur's  own  perimenters,  can  rabies  be  communi- 
hand  a  critical  account  of  the  results  ob-  cated  from  animal  to  animal  by  the  in- 
tained   in  the  wholesale  treatment  of  trodnction  of  the  saliva  of  a  rabid  ani- 

Satients  by  him  in  Paris.     Until  he  has  mal  into  the  loose  tissue  beneath  the 

imself  published  that  account,  we  ought  skin  of  a  healthy  animal,  or  by  injec- 

to  be  very  careful  about  coming  to  an  tion  of  the  same  into  the  veins  of  a 

absolute  conclusion  either  for  or  against  healthy  animal,  but  that  the  "  virus," 

the  efiicacy  of  his  treatment  in  regard  to  or  poison,  which  carries  the  disease  re- 

men.  

On  the  other  hand,  the  fundamental  ,  "  f  «"  indebted  to  an  exeelleni  report  by  my 
results  of  his  study  of  rabies  and  hydro-  J^turtea^o'fclf/^SV--A'fo; 
phobia  stand  m  no  such  position,  but  the  chief  facts  relsiiv«  to  M.  Puteur's  pub- 
are  sharp,  experimental  demonstrations,  liihed  results. 
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sides  in   its  most   active  form   in  the  to  note  that  by  using  a  ilil]  smaller  dose 

nervous  tissue  of  a  rabid   animal,  and  Pasteur  found  that  the  dog  so  treated 

that  the  most  certain  method  of  com-  escaped  the  effect  of  the  poison  alto- 

municating  rabies  from  one  animal  to  gether. 

another  is  to  introduce  a  piece  of  the  A  very  interesting  and  important  re- 
spinal  cord  or  of  a  large  nerve  of  a  rabid  suit  is  that  in  the  cases  in  which  the 
animal  on  to  the  surface  of  the  brain  of  largest  amount  of  poison  was  used,  and 
a  healthy  animal,  the  operation  of  ex-  the  quickest  development  of  the  disease 
posing  ihe  brain  being  performed  with  followed,  the  form  which  the  disease 
the  most  careful  antiseptic  methods,  so  took  was  that  of  paralytic  or  "dumb 
as  to  prevent  blood-poisoning.  rabies,"   in   which  the  animal   neither 

In  this  way  Pasteur  found  that  he  barks  nor  bites  ;  while  with  the  smaller 
could  avoid  the  complications  which  dose  of  poison  and  longer  incubation 
sometimes  result  from  the  presence  of  period  "  furious  rabies"  was  devel- 
undesired  poisonous  matters— not  re-  oped.  Moreover,  by  directly  inocu- 
lated to  rabies — in  the  saliva  of  rabid  lating  on  the  surface  of  the  brain  and 
animals.  spinal  cord,  Pasteur  has  been  led  to  the 

This  discovery  is  the  starting-point  of  conclusion  that  the  nature  of  the  attack 
all  Pasteur's  further  work.  It  enabled  can  be  varied  by  the  part  of  the  central 
him  to  experiment  with  sufficient  cer-  nervous  system  which  is  selected  as  the 
tainty  as  to  results.  It  has  rendered  it  seat  of  inoculation, 
possible  for  him  to  determine  whether  a  Certain  theories  which  have  been  held 
dog  is  really  affected  with  rabies  or  not,  as  to  the  mode  in  which  inoculation 
by  killing  it  and  inoculating  the  brain  with  the  attenuated  virus  of  such  dis- 
of  a  second  dog  with  the  spinal  cord  of  eases  as  small-pox  and  anthrax  acts,  so 
the  dead  dog,  and  similarly  to  determine  as  to  protect  an  animal  from  the  effect 
whether  a  human  being  has  really  died  of  subsequent  exposure  to  the  full 
of  hydrophobia  {rabies  hominW)  or  not  strength  of  the  poison,  might  lead  us  to 
It  has  also  enabled  him  to  propagate  expect  that  the  dogs  which  were  inocu* 
with  certainty  the  disease  from  rabbit  to  lated  by  M.  Pasteur  with  a  quantity  of 
rabbit  through  ninety  successive  indi-  rabid  virus  just  small  enough  to  fail  in 
viduals — extending  over  a  period  of  producing  the  symptoms  of  rabies  would 
three  years — and  to  experiment  on  the  be  "  protected  "  by  that  treatment  from 
result  of  varying  the  quantity  of  virus  the  injurious  effects  of  subsequent  in- 
introduced  as  well  as  on  the  result  of  oculation  with  a  full  dose.  This,  how- 
passing  the  virus  from  one  species  of  ever,  Pasteur  found  was  not  the  case. 
animal  to  another,  and  back  again  to  Such  dogs,  when  subsequently  inocu- 
the  first  species  (e.g.  rabbit  as  the  first  lated  with  a  full  dose,  developed  rabies 
and    monkey   as    the   second    species),  in  the  usual  way. 

Before  Pasteur's  time  Rossi,  confirmed        When  the  virusof  rabies  is  introduced 

by  Hertwig,  had  used  nerve-tissue  for  from  a  dog  into  a  rabbit,  and  is  culti- 

inoculation   with  less   definite    results,  va ted  through  a  series  of  rabbits  by  in- 

Pasteur  has  the  merit  of  establishing  oculating  the  brain  with  a  piece  of  the 

this  method  as  the  really  efficient  one  in  spinal  cord  of  a  rabid  animal,  Pasteur 

experimenting  on   (he  transmission  of  has  found   that    the  virulence  of   the 

rabies.  poison   is   increased.     The    incubation 

Using  the  nerve  tissue,  Pasteur  has  period  becomes  shorter,   being  at  first 

determined  by  several  experiments  that  about  fifteen  days.     After  being  trans- 

when  a  large  quantity  of  virus  (that  is  mitted  from  rabbit  to  rabbit  through  a 

to  say,  of  the  medulla  oblongata  of  a  scries  of    twenty-five  individuals,    the 

rabid  rabbit  pounded  up  in  a  perfectly  period  of  incubation  becomes  reduced 

neutral  or  sterilized  broth)  is  injected  to  eight  days,  and  the  virulence  of  the 

into  the  veins  of  a  dog,  the  incubation  poison    is    proportionately    increased, 

period  is  seven  or  eight  days  ;  by  using  After  a  further    transmission   through 

a  smaller  quantity  he  obtained  an  incu-  twenty-five  individuals,  the  incubation 

bation  period  of  twenty  days,  and  by  period  is  reduced  to  seven  days,   and 

using  a  yet  smaller    quantity  one  of  after  forty  more  transmissions  Pasteur 

thirty-eight  days.     It  is  very  important  finds  an  indication  of  a  further  shortea- 
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ing  of  the  incubation  period,  and  a  pro-  ing  the  spinal  cord  to  dry  air  vhile  pre- 

portionate  increase  of  virulence  in  the  venting  it  from  putrefying. 
spinal  cord  of  the  rabbit  extracted  after         It  was  found  by  Pasteur  that  dogs  in- 

death   and  used  for  inoculating  other  oculated  with  the  virus  weakened  by 

animals.     Thus  Pasteur  found  it  possi-  cultivation  in  monkeys  were  protected 

ble  to    have  at  his    disposal   simulta-  from  the  effects  of  subsequent  inocu- 

neously  rabid  virus  of  different  degrees  lation  with    strong    virus.     Hence  he 

of  activity.  proceeded  to  experiment  in  the  direction 

It  is  curious  that  Pasteur,  found,  on  so  indicated.     He  inoculated  dogs  with 

the  other  hand,   that  the  virus  from  a  a.  very  weak  virus  taken  from  a  rabbit — 

rabid  dog,  when  transmitted  from  indi-  that  is,  a  virus  having  a  long  incubation 

vidual  to  individual  through  a  series  of  period — and  at  the  same  time  he  inocu- 

monkeys.  gradually  lost  its  activity,  so  lated  also  a  rabbit.    When  the  second 

that  after  passing  through    twenty  (?)  rabbit  went  mad  and  died,  the  dogs 

monkeys  it  became  incapable  of  pro-  were  again  inoculated  from  it,   and   a 

ducing  rabies  in  dogs.     Thus  a  portion  third  rabbit  was  also  inoculated  from  it- 

of  the  spinal  cord  of  8Ui.h  a  monkey.  When  this  rabbit  died  the  process  was 

itself  dead  of  rabies,  when  pounded  in  repeated  with  the  dogs  and  with  a  fourth 

broth  and  injected  beneath  the  skin  of  rabbit,   and  so  on  until  the  virus  had 

a  dog,   failed  to  produce  rabies,  and  become  (as  above  stated  to  be  the  case) 

even  when  applied  to  the  dog's  brain  greatly  increased  in  activity,  its  incuba- 

after  trephining  failed  to  produce  rabies,  tion  period  being  reduced  to  eight  days. 

Pasteur  makes  the    very    important  The  dogs  were  not  rendered  rabid  by 

statement  that  the   dogs  thus  treated  the  first  inoculations ;    they  certainly 

with  the  virus  which  had  been  weakened  would  have  been  by  the  last,  had  they 

by  cultivation    in    monkeys,   although  not  undergone  the  earlier.     The  harm- 

they  did  not  develop  any  symptoms  of  less  virus  rendered  the  dogs  insuscepti- 

rabies,  ivere  rendered  refractory  to  sub-  ble  to  the  rabies-producing  quality  of 

sequent  inoculations  with  strong  virus —  the  second  dose  introduced,  the  second 

that  is,  were  "  protected."  did  the  same  for  the  third,  the  third  for 

Thus  we  note  a  contrast  between  the  the  fourth,   and  so  on  until  the  dogs 

effect  obtained  by  inoculating  an  animal  were  able  to   withstand   the  strongest 

with  a  virus  weakened  by  cultivation  virus, 

and  those  resulting  from  using  a  minute        It  would  seem  that  this  method  of 

quantity  of  the  virus.     The  latter  pro-  using  a  graduated  series  of  poisons  was 

ceeding  does  not  result  in  protection,  not  intentional  on  Pasteur's  part  at  first, 

but  the  former  does.  but  merely  arose  from  the  convenience 

The  fresh  spinal  cord  of  an  animal  of  the  arrangement,  since  the  effect  of 
that  has  died  of  rabies  is  apparently  full  the  previous  inoculation  could  be  tested 
of  the  rabid  virus,  and  it  will,  if  kept  so  and  a  new  inoculation  to  act  as  a  pre- 
as  to  prohibit  putrefaction,  retain  for  ventive  could  be  made  at  one  and  the 
some  days  its  rabies- producing  property,  same  time.  Nevertheless,  Pasteur  hal 
Nevertheless  it  gradually,  without  any  retained  for  reasons,  which  it  is  possible 
putrefactive  change,  loses,  according  to  to  imagine  but  have  not  been  given  as 
Pasteur's  observations,  its  virulence,  yet  by  him,  this  method  of  repeated 
which  finally  disappears  altogether.  So  doses  of  graduated  increasing  strength 
that  it  is  possible  to  obtain  cord  of  a  in  his  subsequent  treatment, 
very  low  degree  of  virulence,  and  all  in-  In  18S4  a  Commission  was  appointed 
termediate  stages  leading  up  to  the  most  at  M.  Pasteur's  request  by  the  Minister 
active,  by  the  simple  process  of  sus-  of  Public  Instruction  to  examine  the  re- 
pending  a  series  of  coids  at  definite  in-  suits  so  far  obtained  by  him  in  regard 
tervals  of  time  in  glass  jars  containing  to  a  treatment  by  which  dogs  could  be 
dry  air.  rendered    refractory    to    rabies.     The 

There  are  thus  tiro  ways  of  bringing  Commission    comprised    some   of    the 

the  virus  of  rabies  taken  from  a  dog  ablest  physiologists  in  France ;  it  con- 

into  a  condition  of  diminished  activity  sisted    of    MM.    BSdaid,    Paul    Beit, 

— the  one  by  cultivation  in  monkeys  or  Boulcy    (the    celebrated  veterinarian), 

some  other  animal,  the  other  by  expos-  Tisserand,     Vtllemin,     and    Vulpian, 
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Their  report  contained  the    following  Why  M.  Pasteur  makes  nse  of  a  grad- 

statement  : —  uatly   increasing   Btrength  of   virus,   or 

The   results   observed   by  the  Commi»aion  *>OW   he   supposes   this  treatment   to  act 

may  be  thus  sumcnariied.    Niaeteen  conirol  SO  as  to  give  the  remarkable  result  of 

dogs  (i.e.  ordinary  dogs  not  treated  by  Pas-  protection,  he  has  not  explained.     The 

teur)  were  experimenied  on.    Among  s!^  of  experimenter  very  probably  has  hia  own 

these  bilten  by  mad  dogs,   three  were  seiied  .i,„„.  „_  ,1.    .  ,*:■     ,    _.,■   u        ■  j      i,-_ 

with  rabies,     there  were   six  cases  of  rabies  theory  on  the  subject    which  guides  bim 

among  eight  of  them  subjected  to  venous  in-  in  his  work  ;  but  while  he  IS  Still  expert- 

oculations,  and  five  cases  of  rabies  among  five  menting  and  observing  he  does  not  com- 

wbich  were  inoculated  by  trephining  on  the  mit  himself  to  an  explanation  of  the  re- 

brain.     The   twenty-three    dogs    treated    (by  ,.     -,h,a;„(.j       We   mav   lank    in    the 

Pasteur)  and  then  tested  all  escaped  rabies.*  ™"   ODiaineQ.      we   may   lOOK    in   tne 
future  for  a  full  coDsideralion  of  the 

Subsequently  to  the  experiments  wit-  subject  and  a  definite  statement  of  the 
nessed  by  the  Commission  M.  Pasteur  evidence  at  his  hands.  Meanwhile,  it 
carried  out  experiments  m  which,  in-  must  be  remembered  that  the  notes  pub- 
stead  of  using  virus  of  increasing  lished  by  M.  Pasteur  are,  as  it  were, 
strength  taken  from  living  rabbits,  he  bulletins  from  the  field  of  battle,  briefly 
made  use  of  the  fact  discovered  by  him  announcing  failures  and  successes,  and 
that  the  spinal  cord  of  a  rabid  animal  „^  not  to  be  regarded  as  a  history  of 
when  preserved  in  dry  air  retains  its  the  campaign  or  a  statement  of  its 
virulent  property  for  several  days,  while  scheme  and  final  result, 
the  intensity  of  the  virulence  gradually 

diminishes.  Pasteur  used  for  this  pur-  Having  arrived  at  this  point  in  his  ex- 
pose cords  of  rabbits  alTected  with  rabies  perimental  results,  M.  Pasteur  was  pre- 
of  great  virulence,  determined  by  a  long  pared  to  ventureon  to  the  far  more  deli- 
series  of  transmissions,  and  having  only  cate  ground  of  treatment  of  human 
an  eight  days'  incubation  period.  He  beings  who  had  incurred  the  risk  of 
injected  a  dog  on  the  first  day  with  a  hydrophobia. 

cord    which,   when    fresh,   was  highly  jhe  period  of  incubation  of  hydro- 

virulcnt,   but    had  been  kept  for  ten  phobia  being  usually  four  or  five  weeks, 

days,  and  hence  was  incapable  of  start-  jt  seemed  to  M.  Pasteur  not  impossible 

ing  rabies  in  the  dog ;  on   the  second  that  he  might  succeed  by  the  method 

day  he  used  a  cord  kept  for  nine  days,  which  he  had  canied  out  in  dogs  in 

on  the  third  day  a  cord  kept  for  eight  rapidly  producing  in  human  subjects  a 

days,  and  so  on  until  on  the  tenth  day  state  of  refractoriness  to  the  poison  of 

a  cord  kept  for  only  one  day  was  used,  rabies  by  using  a  virus  of  rapid  activity. 

This  was  found  to  cause  rabies  in  a  dog  and  so,  as  it  were,  overtake  the  more 

not  previously  treated,  and  yet  had  no  slowly  acting  virus  injected  into  the  sys- 

such  effect  on  the  dog  subjected  to  the  tem  by  the  bite  of  a  mad  dog. 

previous  series  of  inoculations.     The  Whatever  may  have  been  his  theoreti- 

dog  had  been   rendered   refractory  to  cal  conceptions,  M.  Pasteur  determined 

rabies.     In  this  way  M.  Pasteur  states  to  have  recourse  to  the  one  great  and 

that  he  rendered  fifty  dogs  of  aU  ages  fertile  source  of  new   knowledge— ex- 

and  races  refractory  to  (or  "  protected  periment. 

against")   rabies   wi/Aoul  one  failure.  n  is  known   that    inoculation    with 

Virus  was  inoculated  under  the  skin  and  vaccine  virus  during  the  latent  period 

even  on  the  surface  of  the  brain  after  ©f  small-pox  has  an  effect  in  modifying 

treiihining,  and  rabies  was  not  contract-  the  disease  in  a  favorable  direction,  and 

ed  in  a  single  case. so  jq  qq^  ease  it  was  to  be  expected  that 

•  I  have  ascertained  that  of  these  twenty-  j''f  inoculation  of  mdividuals  during  the 

three  dogs  some  had  been  already  treated  by  "'^it  penod  of  hydrophobia  might  pro- 

Paateur  twfore  the  appointment  of  the  Com-  duce    favorable     results.     M.     Pasteur 

mistioa,  aad  a  minority  were  created  by  him  had  every  reason  to  believe  that,  at  any 

for  the  first  time  in  the  presence  of  the  Com-  „te,  the  inoculation  which  he  proposed 

P^leur's  hands"  anrhavTb^n  "oocukted  »'0"'?  ^°^  ^^^ve  injurious  results.      He 

three  times  on  the  surface  of  the  brain  with  could  proceed  tO  the  trial  With  a  clear 

labid  virus:  not  one  has  developed  rabies.  conscience,  feeling  sure  that  be  was  in 
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any  case  giving  the  bitten  person    a  he  is  in  perfect  health.     Even  if  ire  set 

better  chance  of  recovery  than  he  would  aside  the  original  infection   from   the 

have  if  left  untreated.  mad  dog,   we  have  the  Immensely  im- 

The   first   human    being    treated  bjr  portant  fact  that  he  has  been  subjected 

Pasteur  was  the  child  Joseph  Meister,  to  the  inoculalion  of  strong  rabid  virus 

who  was  sent  from  Alsace  by  Dr.  Weber  by  M.  Pasteur  and  has  proved  entirely 

and  arrived  in  M.  Pasteur's  laboratory  insusceptible  to  any  injurious  effects, 

on  the  6th  of  July,  1885.     This  child  such  as  it  could  and  did  produce  in  a 

had  been  bitten  a  few  days  previously,  powerful  dog. 

in  fourteen  difierent  places,  by  a  mad  M,  Pasteur  now  proceeded,  immedi- 

dog,    on   the  hands,   legs,   and  thighs,  ately  after  Meister's  case,  to  apply  his 

MM.  Vulpian  and  Grancher,  two  emi-  method  to  as  many  persons  as  possible 

nent   physicians,  considered   Meister  to  who  had  reason  to  believe  that  they  had 

be  almost  certain  to  die  of  hydrophobia,  been  infected  by  the  virus  of  a  mad  dog 

M.  Pasteur  determined  to  treat  the  child  or  other  rabid  animal.     It  must  be  re- 

by  the  method  of  daily  injection  of  the  membered  that  Pasteur  does  not  attempt 

virus  of  a  series  of  rabbits' spinal  cords,  to  treat  a  case  in  which  hydrophobia 

beginning  with  one  kept  BO  long  as  to  be  has  actually  made  its  appearance,   and 

ineffective  in  the  production  of  rabies  that  he  would  desire  to  begin  his  tteat- 

even  in  rabbits,  and  ending  with  one  so  ment  as  soon  after  the  infection  or  bite 

virulent  as  to  produce  rabies  in  a  large  as  possible  ;  the  later  the  date  to  which 

dog  in  eight  days.  the  treatment  is  deferred,  the  less  is  the 

On  the  6th  of  July,  1885,  M.  Pasteur  chance — naturally  enough^-of  its  prov- 
inoculated  Joseph  Meister,  under  the  ing  effective-  He  now  omits  the  first 
skin,  with  a  Pravaz's  syringe  half  full  of  three  inoculations  of  weakest  quality 
sterilized  broth  (this  is  used  merely  as  a  used  in  the  case  of  Joseph  Meister,  and 
diluent),  mixed  with  a  fragment  of  rabid  makes  only  ten  inoculations  (beneath 
spinal  cord  taken  from  a  rabbit  which  the  skin  on  the  abdomen),  one  every 
bad  died  on  the  zist  of  June.  The  day  for  ten  days,  the  strength  of  the 
cord  had  since  that  date  been  kept  in  a  virus  being  increased  as  above  explained, 
jar  containing  dry  air — that  is,  fifteen  Probably,  Pasteur  is  varying  and  im- 
days.  On  the  following  days,  Meister  proving  his  method  in  regard  to  certain 
was  inoculated  with  spinal  cord  from  details.  He  himself  has  made  no  state- 
rabid  rabbits  kept  for  a  less  period-  ment  of  a  conclusive  nature  during  the 
On  the  7th  of  July,  in  the  morning  with  year.  He  is  observing  and  collecting 
cord  of  fourteen  days ;  in  the  evening  his  facts.  But  Dr.  Grancher,  who  is  at 
with  cord  of  twelve  days  ;  on  the  8th  of  present  Pasteur's  chief  assistant  in 
July,  in  the  morning  with  cord  of  eleven  carrying  on  the  inoculations  of  human 
days,  in  the  evening  with  cord  of  nine  patients,  has  recently  published  a  rough 
days  ;  on  the  9th  of  July,  with  cord  of  analysis  of  the  cases  treated, 
eight  days ;  on  the  loth  of  July,  with  It  appears  that  between  the  6th  of 
cord  of  seven  days;  on  the  nth  of  July,  t885,  and  the  roth  of  June,  1886, 
July,  with  cord  of  six  days ;  on  the  the  number  of  patients  treated  by 
12th  of  July,  with  cord  of  five  days  ;  on  Pasteur's  method  was  1335.  In  order 
the  13th  of  July,  with  cord  of  four  to  eliminate  cases  of  which  the  final 
days  ;  on  the  14th  of  July,  with  cord  issue  is  uncertain.  Dr.  Grancher  omits 
of  three  days  ;  on  the  15th  of  July,  with  those  treated  subsequently  to  the  23d 
cord  of  two  days  ;  on  the  i6th  of  July,  of  April,  1886.  Of  the  cases  treated 
with  cord  of  one  day.  The  fluid  used  within  the  period  thus  defined,  there 
for  the  last  inoculation  was  of  a  very  were  ninety-six  in  which  the  patients 
virulent  character.  It  was  tested  and  had  been  bitten  by  dogs  which  were  ab- 
found  to  produce  rabies  in  rabbits  with  solutely  demonstrated  to  be  suffering 
an  incubation  period  of  seven  days  ;  from  rabies.  This  demonstration  was 
and  in  a  normal  healthy  dog  it  produced  afforded  either  by  the  fact  that  other 
rabies  with  an  incubation  period  of  ten  animals  bitten  by  them  became  rabid  or 
days.  by  an  experiment  in  which  a  portion  of 

It  is  now  twelve  months  since  Joseph  the  dog's  brain  being  placed  in  contact 

Meister  was  bitten  by  the  mad  dog,  and  with  the  brain  of  a  living  rabbit  was 
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found  to  cause  the  death  of  that  rabbit  longer  seTies  of  cases  will  be  needful, 
with  indisputable  symptoms  of  rabies,  and  minute  examination  of  each  ease, 
A  second  class  of  cases  were  those  of  before  a  final  judgment  can  be  pro- 
persons  who  were  bitten  by  dogs  certi-  nounced-  We  have  not  before  us  at 
fied  to  be  rabid  by  the  veterinary  prac*  present  the  data  for  a  more  minute  con- 
titioners  of  the  locality  in  which  the  bite  sideration  of  the  separate  cases.  But 
took  place.  Of  these  there  were  644.  one  of  the  most  hopeful  features  in  M. 
Lastly,  there  were  332  cases  in  which  Granchei's  statement  is  that  he  records 
the  dog  which  had  inflicted  the  bite  had  only  one  death  out  of  the  ninety-six  per- 
run  off  and  not  been  seen  again,  leaving  sons  who  were  bitten  by  dogs  experi- 
it  entirely  doubtful  as  to  whether  the  mentally  proved  to  be  rabid — proved, 
dog  had  really  been  rabid  or  not.  that  is,  by  the  communication  of  rabies 

For  the  purpose  of  judging  of  the  by  the  dogs  to  other  animals, 
efficacy  of  Pasteur's  method  the  last  Another  extremely  important  sciies 
group  of  cases  should  be  put  aside  alto-  of  cases  is  afforded  by  the  forty-eight 
gether.  In  the  first  two  classes  there  cases  of  wolf  bites  treated  by  Pasteur's 
are  740  cases.  These  we  can  compare  method.  Owing  to  the  fact,  that  the 
with  the  most  carefully  formed  conclu-  rabid  wolf  attacks  the  throat  and  face 
sions  as  lo  the  result  of  bites  of  rabid  of  the  roan  upon  whom  it  rushes,  the 
dogs  when  Pasteur's  treatment  has  not  virus  is  not  cleared  from  ils  teeth  by 
been  adopted.  In  the  first  part  of  this  their  passage  through  clothing,  as  un- 
article  it  was  stated  that  the  inquiries  of  doubtedly  occurs  in  many  cases  of  rabid 
the  most  experienced  veterinarians  lead  dogs'  bite.  It  is  probable  that  this,  to- 
to  the  conclusion  that  16  per  cent,  of  gether  with  the  greater  depth  and  extent 
human  beings  who  are  bitten  by  dogs  of  the  wounds  inflicted  by  wolves,  ac- 
wbich  are  certified  to  be  rabid  by  vetei-  counts  for  the  fact  that  while  only  16 
inary  surgeons  skilled  in  that  disease,  per  cent,  of  the  persons  bitten  by  rabid 
develop  hydrophobia  and  die.  This  dogs  die,  as  many  as  66.5  per  cent,  of 
estimate  is  a  low  one  ;  by  some  author-  the  persons  bitten  by  rabid  wolves  have 
ities  2S  per  cent,  has  been  regarded  as  hitherto  succumbed.  Pasteur  has  re- 
nearer  the  true  average.  Taking  the  duced  this  percentage  in  the  forty-eight 
lower  estimate,  there  should  have  died  cases  of  wolf  bites  treated  by  htm  to 
among  Pasteur's  740  patients  no  less  14  ;  seven  of  his  cases  died.  But  it  is 
than  118.  important  to  remember  that   some  of 

What,  then,  is  the  difference  resulting  these  cases  were  treated  a  long  while 

(so  far  as  wc  can  judge  at  present)  from  (three  weeks  or  more)  after  the  bite  ; 

the    application    to    these    persons   of  and  also  that  the  bites  themselves,  apart 

Pasteur  g  method  of  treatment  ?  from  the  virus  introduced  into  them, 

Instead  of   ri8  deaths,   there    have  were  of  a  very  dangerous  nature  in  some 

been  only  ^,  or  a  death-rate  of  one-half  cases.     On  the  other  hand,  it  is  equally 

per  cent,  instead  of  16  per  cent.     In  true  that  we  do  not  know,  until  some 

less  than  one  year,  it  seems,  Pasteur  has  very    much    more  complete  record  is 

directly  saved  114  lives.     When  we  re-  placed  before  us  than  we  have  at  pres- 

inember  what  a  death  it  is  from  which  ent,  how  many  cases  of  very  slight  in- 

apparently  he  has  saved  those  hundred  jury,  mere  nips  or  scratches,  may  have 

and  more  men,  women,  and  children,  been    included  among  the  forty-eight 

who  can  measure  the  gratitude  which  is  cases  of  wolf  bite, 

due  to  him  or  the  value  of  the  studies  Pasteur  is  itill  observing  ;  he  himself 

which  have  led  him  to  this  result  P  has  not  pronounced  his  method  to  be 

Nevertheless,  let  us  be  cautious.     It  final,  nor  that  its  efficacy  is  actually  go 

is  very  natural  that  -we  should  hasten  to  great  as  the  figures  above  given  would 

estimate  thebenefit  whichhas  been  con-  seem    to    indicate.     Time   will   show; 

feired  on  mankind  by  this  discovery  ;  meanwhile  it  is  clear  that  the  treatment 

on  the  other  hand,  the  method  of  testing  is  in  itself  harmless,   and  gives  sttch 

its  value  by  comparative  statistics  is  ad-  reasonable  hope  of  benefit  that  the  great 

mittedly    liable    to    error.     While  the  experimenter  is  abundantly  justified  in 

figures  so  far  before  us  justify  us  in  en-  allowing  its  fame  to  be  spread  through 

tertaining  the  most  sanguine  view,   a  all  lands,  in  order  that  it  may  be  tried 
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on  as  large  a  number  of  unfortunate  vie-  pies  the  place  of  the  "  fool  "  is  a  man 
tims  of  dog-bite  as  possible.  It  is  also  saturated  vith  minute  knowledge  of  the 
dear  that  there  is  not  the  slightest  war-  subject  on  which  the  experiment  ia  to  be 
rant  for  those  who  would  pronounce  an  tried,  it  is  likely  enough  that,  uncon- 
adverse  judgment  on  Pasteur's  treat-  sciously,  he  frames  hypotheses  here  and 
ment  and  compare  him  to  the  quacks  there  without  taking  note  of  what  is 
who  deal  in  "  failh-healiog"  and  such-  going  on  in  his  own  mind,  and  so  is  un- 
like methods.  able  to  state  clearly  how  he  came  to 

What  is  above  all  things  desirable  at  make  trial  of  this  or  that  experimenlal 

the  present  moment  is,   that  thoroDgh  condition. 

and  extended  researches  should  be  made  Whether  Pasteur  has  worked  in  this 
by  independent  scientific  experts  in  this  way,  trusting  to  the  instinct  due  to  his 
country  on  the  lines  travelled  over  by  vast  experience,  or  whether  he  has  rea- 
M.  Pasteur.  This,  alas  !  is  impossible,  soned  step  by  step,  we  do  not  know. 
Our  laws  place  such  impediments  in  the  It  is  nevertheless  possible  for  the  by- 
way of  experiments  upon  animals,  that  stander  to  consider  the  various  theories 
even  a  rich  man,  were  he  capable,  could  which  may  be  regarded  as  tending  to 
not  obtain  the  licenses  necessary  for  the  explain  the  results  obtained  by  Pasteur 
inquiry  ;  and  secondly,  the  men  who  in  the  cure  of  hydrophobia, 
are  most  likely  to  be  capable  of  inquiring  The  general  fact  that  the  ill-eSecta  of 
into  the  matter  are  not  in  a  position  to  some  diseases  due  to  specific  virus  or 
inve  up  the  whole  of  their  time  to  it,  poisons  can  be  averted  by  inoculating  a 
and  to  pay  competent  assistants.  No  patient  with  the  virus  in  a  modified  con- 
one  in  this  country  is  given  a  salary  by  dition — as,  for  instance,  when  vaccina- 
thc  State,  and  provided  with  laboratory  tion  is  used  as  a  preventive  of  small-pox 
and  assistants,  for  the  purpose  of  mak-  in  man — may  be  explained  more  or  less 
ing  such  new  knowledge  as  that  by  satisfactorily  by  three  different  supposi' 
which  Pasteur  has  brought  the  highest  tioas.  The  first  supposition  is  that  the 
honor  (o  Prance  and  inestimable  bless-  virus  is  a  living  matter  which  grows  and 
ing  to  mankind  at  large.  On  the  other  feeds  when  introduced  into  the  body  of 
hand,  it  is  in  consequence  and  as  the  the  inoculated  animal,  and  that  it  re- 
direct result  of  such  a  position  that  havsU  the  soil — that  is  to  say,  uses  up 
Pasteur  has  been  able  to  develop  his  something  in  the  blood  necessary  for 
genins.  the  growth  of  the  virus  ;  accordingly, 
when  the  soil  has  been  exhausted  by  a 

Pasteur  himself  has  not  explained  modified  and  mild  variety  of  the  virus, 
what  theory  he  has  formed  as  to  the  there  is  no  opportunity  for  the  more 
actual  nature  of  the  virus  of  rabies,  and  deadly  virus,  when  it  gains  access,  to 
as  to  the  way  in  which  his  inoculations  feed  and  multiply.  A  second  supposi- 
act,  so  as  to  protect  an  animal  from  the  tion  is  that  the  virus  does  not  exhaust 
effects  of  the  virus,  even  after  the  virus  the  soil,  but  as  it  grows  in  the  animal 
has  been  introduced  into  the  system,  body  produces  substances  which  are 
Possibly  he  has  no  precise  theory  on  the  poisonous  to  itself,  and  these  sub- 
subject,  but  has  arrived  at  his  results  by  stances,  remaining  in  the  body  after 
an  unreasoned  exploring  method  of  ex-  they  have  been  formed  there  by  a  modi- 
perimentation.  Such  a  method  is  not  fied  virus,  act  poisonously  upon  the 
permissible  to  the  ordinary  man  ;  but  in  more  deadly  virus  when  that  gains  ac- 
the  hands  of  a  great  thinker  and  experi*  cess,  and  either  stop  its  development 
mentalist  it  sometimes  leads  to  great  re-  altogether  or  greatly  hinder  it.  An 
suits.  Charles  Darwin  once  spoke  to  analogy  in  favor  of  this  supposition  is 
the  present  writer  of  experiments,  not  seen  in  the  yeast  plant,  which  produces 
dictated  by  any  precise  anticipation  of  alcohol  in  saccharine  solutions  unlit  a 
a  special  result,  but  merely  undertaken  limited  percentage  of  alcohol  is  present, 
"to  see  in  a  general  way  what  will  then  the  alcohol  acts  as  a  poison  to  the  ; 
happen" — as  "  fool'sexperiments,"  and  yeast  plant,  and  neither  it  nor  any  other  ! 
added  that  he  was  very  fond  of  such  yeast  plant  of  the  kind  can  grow  furtht 
"fool's  experiments,"  and  often  made  in  that  solution.  A  third  suppositioiT 
them.     When  the  individual  who  occu-  is  that,  whether  the  virus  be  a  living 
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thing  or  not,  the  protective  result  ob-  The  poisonous  effects  are,  at  any 
tained  by  introducing  the  modified  late,  deferred  during  this  incubation 
virus  into  the  body  of  an  animal  is  due  period.  If  you  could  introduce  a  modi- 
to  the  education  of  the  living  protoplas-  Red  and  mild  form  of  the  same  virus 
mic  cells  of  which  the  animal  consists,  with  a  shorter  incubation  period  into 
If  you  plunge  a  mussel  from  the  sea  into  the  animal  which  has  been  infected  with 
fresh  water,  making  sure  that  its  shell  is  a  stronger  virus  with  a  long  incubation 
kept  a  little  open,  the  animal  will  be  period,  you  might  get  the  protoplasm  of 
'  killed  by  the  fresh  water.  But  if  you  the  infected  animal  accustomed  first  to 
treat  the  mussel  first  with  "  modified  "  mild  and  then  gradually  to  stronger 
freshwater — that  is,  with  brackish  water  doses  of  the  poison  before  the  critical 
— and  then  after  a  bit  introduce  it  to  period  of  the  long  and  strong  virus  ar- 
fresh  water,  the  fresh  water  will  have  rived  ;  and  so,  when  the  assumed  hour 
no  injurious  effect,  and  ihe  mussel  may  of  deadly  maturity  of  the  latter  was 
be  made  to  permanently  tolerate  fresh  reached,  the  animal  tissues  would  ex- 
water.  So  too  by  commencing  with  hibit  complete  indifference,  having  in 
small  doses,  gradually  increased,  the  the  mean  time  learnt  to  tolerate  without 
human  body  may  be  made  to  tolerate  an  the  slightest  tremor  of  disorganization 
amount  of  arsenic  and  of  other  poisons  the  poison  (or  it  may  be  the  vibration  !) 
which  are  deadly  to  the  uneducated.  which,  previous  to  their  education. 
Any  one  of  these  three  suppositions  would  have  been  rapidly  fatal.  Almost 
would  at  first  sight  seem  to  offer  a  pos-  equally  well  we  may  figure  to  ourselves 
sible  e:iplanation  of  the  protective  in-  the  state  of  preparation  brought  about 
oculation  against  rabies  and  hydro-  if  we  choose  to  employ  the  terms  of  the 
phobia.  It  is  not  known  that  the  virus  first  or  of  the  second  supposition  above 
of  rabies  is  a  separate  parasitic  organ-  given.  The  point  of  importance  to  as- 
ism  ;  at  the  same  time  it  is  possible  that  certain,  if  such  a  conception  is  to  be 
it  is.  If  it  is  not,  the  last  of  the  three  applied  to  Pasteur's  treatment  of  hydro- 
above-named  hypotheses  would  seem  to  phobia,  is  whether  the  dog's  and  wolf's 
meet  the  case,  and,  whether  the  virus  is  virus  is  longer  in  incubation  and 
a  living  thing  or  not,  has  an  appearance  stronger  in  poisonous  quality  than  that 
of  plausibility.  of  the  rabbit's  cords  as  modified  by 
But  how  are  we  to  suppose  that  the  hanging  up  in  dry  air.  A  general  prin- 
inocuIatioD  of  modified  rabbit's  virus  ciple  appears  to  be — according  to  M. 
acts  upon  a  man  so  as  to  cut  short  the  Pasteur — that,  in  regard  to  rabies,  the 
career  of  a  dog's  virus  which  has  already  longer  the  incubation  period  the  less  the 
been  implanted  in  the  man's  system  by  virulence  of  the  virus,  and  the  ihorter 
a  bite?  the  incubation  period  the  greater  the 
To  form  any  plausible  conception  on  virulence.  The  virus  in  the  cord  of  the 
this  matter  we  ought  to  have  some  idea  rabbits  used  by  M.  Pasteur  for  preven- 
as  to  the  real  significance  of  "  the  incu-  live  inoculation  is  stated  by  him  to  be, 
batioD  period,"  and  this  we  are  not  yet  when  fresh,  much  more  intense  than 
able  to  form  satisfactorily.  Most  dis-  that  taken  from  a  mad  dog  ;  it  produces 
eases  which  are  propagated  by  a  virus —  rabies  in  a  dog,  when  injected  into  its 
as,  for  instance,  small-pox,  scarlet  fever,  veins,  in  eight  or  ten  days.  By  hanging 
typhoid,  syphilis — have  a  fixed  and  in  dry  air  for  a  fortnight  this  cord  loses 
definite  "  incubation  period,"  What  is  its  virulence.  But  it  has  not  yet  been 
going  on  in  the  victimized  animal  or  stated  by  Pasteur  what  are  the  indica- 
man  during  that  incubation  period  ?  tions  that  this  virulence  is  lost,  and 
On  the  supposition  that  the  virus  is  a  whether  the  loss  of  "virulence"  is  in 
living  thing,  we  may  imagine  that  the  this  case  measured  by  an  increase  of  in- 
virus  is  slowly  multiplying  during  this  cubation  period.  We  have  no  informa- 
period,  until  it  is  sufficienlly  abundant  tion  from  Pasteur  on  this  point.  It 
■  to  cause  poisonous  effects  in  the  animal  would  certainly  seem  that  the  virus  of 
!  attacked.  It  is  difRcult  to  suggest  an  the  dried  rabbits'  cords  ought  not  to 
explanation  of  the  incubation  period  if  lose  its  short  incubation  period  if  it  is 
'^e  do  not  assume  that  the  virus  is  a  to  get  beforehand  with  the  dog-bile 
living  thing  which  can  grow.  virus,  which  has  a  period  of  five  or  six 
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weeks.*    And    presumably,    therefore,  toward    being  allayed.     At    the   aanie 

there  must  be  two  distinct  qualities  in  time,  in  all  probability  similar  treatment 

which  the  virus  can  vary :  one,  its  in*  in  regard  to  other  diseases  would  ere 

cubation  period,  and  the  other  its  in-  this  have  been  devised  by  "  practical  " 

tensity  of  action,  apart  from  time,  but  English  experimenters.     As  it  is,  owing 

in  reference  to  its  actual  capability  01  to   our    repressive    laws  and  the  State 

incapability  of  causing  disease  in  this  01  neglect  of  scientific  research,  we  have 

that  species  of  animal.  to  remain  entirely  at  the  mercy  of  the 

It  is  useless  to  speculate  further  ob  distinguished  men  who  are  nurtured  and 

the  subject  at  present.     The  secret  ia  equipped  bjr  the  State  agencies  of  our 

for    the    moment  locked   iu   Pasteui'i  continental  neighbors.     All  that  we  are 

brain.     Had  we  in  this  country  a  State  in  a    position   to  say  with  regard  to 

Laboratory  or  any   public    institution  Pasteur's  treatment  of  hydrophobia  ia, 

whatsoever  in  which   research  of    the  that  unless   the  accounts   which   have 

kind  was  provided  for,  the  fundamental  been  published  in  his  name  and  by  his 

statemenis  of  Pasteur  as  to  his  results  assistants  arc  not  merely  erroneous  but 

with  dogs  would  efe  this  have  been  wilful  frauds  of  incredible  wickedness, 

strictly  tested   with   absolute  Jndepen-  that  treatment  is  likely  to  prove  a  suc- 

dence  and  impartiality  by  English  phys-  cess  so  extraordinary  and  so  beneficent 

iologists  retained  by  the  State  to  carry  as  to  place  its  author  in  the  first  rank 

on  continuously  such  inquiries.     Simi-  of  men  of  genius  of  all  ages.     That  is 

latly,    we     should    have    independent  the  position,  and  there  is  no  reason  why 

knowledge  on  the  points  above  raised  the  former  alternative  should  even  for  a 

as  to  the  modification  of  the  virus  in  moment    be    entertained.  ~  Nineteenth 

rabbits,  and  the  public  anxiety  on  the  Century. 
whole  matter  would  be  in  a  fair  way 
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Ladies  who  in  chains  of  wedlock 
Chafe  at  an  unequal  yoke, 
Not  to  nightingales  give  hearing  ; 
Better  this,  the  raven's  croak. 

II. 

Down  the  Prado  strolled  my  seigneur, 
Arm  at  lordly  bow  on  hip, 
Fingers  trimming  his  mustachios. 
Eyes  for  pirate  fellowship. 


Home  sat  she  that  owned  him  master  ; 
Like  the  flower  bent  to  ground 
Rain-surcharged  and  sun-forsaken  ; 
Heedless  of  her  hair  unbound. 

*Tbe  incubation  period  of  Ave  weeks  ordi-  than  large  doses.    Hon  far  adoseof  neakened 

narily  observed  io  the  case  of  men  bitten  by  virus  can  be  made  10  attain  tbe  rapid  action  of 

rabid  dogs  may  be  du«  to  the  smallntsi  ot  the  strong  virus,  tj  increasing  tbe  quantity  of  the 

dose,  since  Pasteur  has  shonnthat  small  doses  weaker  virus  injected,  has  not  been  stated  by 

of  rabid  virua  give  longer  incubation  periods  Pasteur. 
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Sudden  at  her  feet  a  lover 
PatpitatiDg  knelt  and  wooed  ; 
Seemed  a  very  ({ift  from  heaven 
To  the  starved  of  common  food. 


Love  me  ?  she  his  vows  repeated  : 
Fiery  vows  oft  sung  and  thrummed  : 
Wondered,  as  on  earth  a  stranger ; 
Thirsted,  trusted,  and  succumbed. 


O  beloved  youth  I  my  lover  ! 
Mine  !  my  lover  !  take  my  life 
Wholly  :  thine  in  soul  and  body, 
By  this  oath  of  more  than  wife  ! 


Know  me  for  no  helpless  woman  ; 
Nay,  no  coward,  though  I  sink 
Awed  beside  thee,  like  an  infant 
Learning  shame  ere  it  can  think. 


Swing  me  hence  to  do  thee  service. 
Be  thy  succor,  prove  thy  shield ; 
Heaven  will  hear  ! — in  house  thy  handmaid. 
Squire  upon  the  battlefield. 


At  my  breasts  I  cool  thy  footsoles  ; 
Wine  I  pour,  I  dress  thy  meats  ; 
Humbly,  when  my  lord  it  pleaseth, 
Lie  with  him  on  perfumed  sheets  : . 


Fray  for  him,  my  blood's  dear  fountain. 
While  he  sleeps,  and  watch  his  yawn 
In  that  wakening  babelikc  moment, 
Sweeter  to  my  thought  than  dawn  ! — 


Thundered  then  her  lord  of  thandera  ; 
Burst  the  door,  and  flashing  sword, 
Loud  disgorged  the  woman's  title  : 
Condemnation  in  one  word. 


Grand  by  righteous  wrath  transfigured. 
Towers  the  husband  who  provides 
In  his  person  judge  and  witness, 
Death's  black  doorkeeper  besides  ! 
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Roand  his  head  the  ancient  terrors, 
Conjured  of  the  sttongei'a  law. 
Circle,  to  abash  the  creature 
Daring  twist  beneath  his  paw. 


How  though  he  hath  squandered  Honor  ! 
High  of  Honor  let  him  scold  : 
Gilding  of  the  man's  possession, 
'Tis  the  woman's  coin  of  gold. 


She  inheriting  from  manf 
Bleeding  mothers  bleeding  sense. 
Feels  'twixt  her  and  sharp-fangcd  nature 
Honor  first  did  plant  the  fence. 


Nature,  that  so  shrieks  for  justice  ; 
Honor's  thirst,  that  blood  will  slake  ; 
These  are  women's  riddles,  roughly 
Mixed  to  write  them  saint  or  snake. 

XVII, 

Never  nature  cherished  woman  : 
She  throughout  the  sexes'  war 
Serves  as  temptress  and  betraj^er, 
Favoring  man,  the  muscular. 


Lureful  is  she,  bent  for  folly  ; 
Doating  on  the  child  which  crows  : 
Yours  to  teach  him  grace  in  fealty, 
What  the  bloom  is,  what  the  rose. 

XIX. 

Hard  the  task  :  your  prison-chatnber 
Widens  not  for  lifted  latch 
Till  the  jtiant  thews  and  sinews 
Meet  their  Godlike  overmatch. 

XX, 

Read  that  riddle,  scorning  pity's 
Tears,  of  cockatrices  shed  : 
When  the  heart  is  vowed  for  freedom. 
Captaincy  it  yields  to  head. 


Meanwhile  yon,  freaked  nature's  martyrs, 
Honor's  army,  flower  and  weed. 
Gentle  ladies,  wedded  ladies, 
See  for  you  this  fair  one  bleed. 
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XXII. 

Sole  stood  her  offence,  she  faltered  ; 
Prayed  her  lord  the  youth  to  spare  ; 
Prayed  that  in  the  orange  garden 
She  might  lie,  and  ceased  her  prayer. 


Then  commeDdJDg  to  all  women 
Chastity,  her  breasts  she  laid 
Bare  unto  the  self-avenger. 
Man  in  metal  was  the  blade. 


—National  Review. 


ALEXANDER  HAMILTON. 

BY    A.    G.  BRADLEV. 

Alexander     Hamilton,     next    to  wider  field  than  that  presented  by  the 

Washington  the  most  striking  figure  in  diminutive   West   India  island.     As    a 

American  history,  was  born  in  the  year  boy,  then,  of  fourteen,  he  was  sent  to 

1757,  in  the  small  West  India  island  of  New  York  with  good  introductions  to 

Nevis.     He  was  the  son,  whether  legiti-  people  in  that  city.     In  October,  1772, 

mate  or    illegitimate  has    never    been  by  the  advice  of  hia  new  friends,  he  en- 

rightly   ascertained,   of  a  Scotch  mer-  tered  a  grammar-school  of  some  repute 

chant.     His    mother,   who  appears   to  at   Elizabeihlown,   and  prosecuted  his 

have  been  both  talented  and  beautiful,  studies  there  with  much  success,  writing 

was   of    Huguenot    descent.     She  died  at  the  same  time  a  great  deal  both  of 

early,  and,  his  father  proving  unsuccess-  prose  and  verse.     A  year  later  he  en- 

ful  in  business,   the  boy  fell  into  the  tered  King's  College,   New  York,  and 

charge  of  his  maternal  relatives.     By  devoted  himself    with    more  assiduity 

these  he  was  placed  in  a  counting-room  than  ever  to  the  cultivation  of  his  intel- 

before  he  was  twelve  years  old.     His  Icct.     Already  questions  of  politics  and 

extraordinary    precocity   may   be  esti-  finance    had     begun    to    occupy    his 

mated  by  the  following  extract  from  a  thoughts,   and  the   small  dark-skinned 

letter  to  a  friend,  written  when  he  was  student,  the  young  West  Indian  as  he 

barely  thirteen  :  "  I  contemn,"  it  says,  was  called,  became  a  familiar  figure  in 

"  the  grovelling  condition  of  a  clerk,  or  Badeau  Street,  muttering  to  himself  as 

the  like,  to  which  my  fortune  condemns  he  walked  rapidly  to  and  fro  beneath 

me,  and  would  willingly  risk  my  life,  the  trees. 

though  not  my  character,  to  exalt  my  The  Revolution  was  now  at  hand, 
station.  I  am  confident,  Ned,  that  my  Mutterings  of  the  coming  storm  were 
youth  excludes  me  from  any  hopes  of  heard  upon  every  side,  and  young  Ham- 
immediate  preferment.  Nor  do  I  desire  ilton  was  greatly  exercised  in  his  mind 
it,  but  I  mean  to  prepare  the  way  for  as  to  which  side  he  should  espouse.  A 
futurity."  visit  to  Boston,  the  hot-bed  of  rebellion 

Even  before  the  date  of  this  singular  in  the  spring  of  1774,  however,  decided 
production  he  had  been  left  for  some  him  in  favor  of  the  Colonies.  , 
time  in  sole  charge  of  his  employer's  Now,  the  Government  of  New  York 
affairs,  and  some  of  his  business  corre-  was  at  that  time  strongly  Tory,  and  the 
spondence  in  this  capacity  is  stilt  pre-  frequent  pressure  brought  to  bear  upon 
served.  Much  of  his  leisure  time,  even  it  by  the  people  was  the  occasion  of 
in  those  days,  is  said  to  have  been  de-  many  great  open-air  meetings  in  the  en- 
voted  to  reading  and  writing.  virons  of  the  city.     At  the  close  of  one 

It,  happily,  became  evident  at  a  very  of  the  largest  and  most  important  of 

early  date  to  young  Hamilton's  protect-  these,  Hamilton,  who  was  just  seven- 

ors  that  his  talents  were  worthy  of  a  teen,  an  obscure  youth  and  a  stranger 
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withal,  mounted  the  Tostrum,  and  began  the  feat  was  refused.     In  the  famous  re- 

to    harangue    the    astonished    ciowds.  treat  through  New  Jersey  Hamilton  was 

The  natural  bashfulness  of  youth  and  Still  with  the  army,    and  in  the   more 

inexperience  once  conquered,  he  poured  foitunate  campaigns  of    Trenton   and 

forth  such  an  eloquent  attack  on  the  Princeton  he  was  ever  in  the  thickest  of 

policy    of    the    Mother    Country  that  the  fight. 

shouts  of  applause  and  admiration  rent  His  literary  abilities  were  already 
the  air  at  its  close.  He  had  now  chosen  known,  and  his  military  capacities  had 
his  path,  and,  in  spite  of  his  extreme  by  now  so  fully  impressed  themselves 
youth,  he  moved  rapidly  along  the  road  on  the  whole  army  that  the  year  1777 
to  fame.  saw  him,  at  the  age  of  twenty,  a  lieu- 
Pamphlets  were  in  those  days  the  tenant-colonel  and  aide-de-camp  to 
chief  instruments  of  political  discussion.  General  Washington. 
The  Tories  of  New  York  about  that  From  henceforth,  though  Hamilton 
time  published  two  tracts  attacking  Con-  took  part  in  every  battle  which  Wash- 
gress  with  marked  success.  Hamilton  ington  fought,  and  never  failed  to  reap 
answered  them  anonymously.  The  distinction  whenever  it  was  within  his 
Tories  replied,  and  Hamilton  published  reach,  it  was  by  the  pen  rather  than  the 
as  a  rejoinder  a  pamphlet  of  seventy  sword  that  he  shone  most  conspicuously, 
pages.  Both  these  tracts  created  a  and  it  is  as  Military  Secretary  to  the 
considerable  sensation,  and  were  attrib-  Commander-in-Chief,  and  conductor  of 
uted  to  some  prominent  man.  When  all  his  correspondence,  that  his  name  is 
the  author  became  known,  Hamilton's  most  familiar  to  students  of  that  stormy 
reputation  was  assured  once  and  forever,  period.  His  intimacy  and  life-long 
Early  in  1775  New  York  declared  for  friendship  with  Washington  commenced 
the  Colonies,  Hamilton  continued  to  with  this  appointment.  The  confidence 
gather  laurels  by  vigorous  newspaper  which  his  great  chief  placed  in  him  was 
essays  and  public  speeches  on  behalf  of  very  early  displayed  by  a  mission  to 
the  popular  cause.  He  joined  a  volun-  Gates  being  intrusted  to  his  charge,  a 
teer  corps,  and  acquitted  himself  with  mission  that  required  the  utmost  deli- 
great  judgment  in  several  trying  emer-  cacy  and  tact,  but  was  performed  by 
gencies.  On  more  than  one  occasion  Hamilton  with  the  most  complete  snc- 
he  distinguished  himself  by  his  strenu-  cess. 

ous  exertions  to  repress  mob  violence,  His  services  to  Washington,  while  a 
and  his  keen  sense  of  justice  was  early  member  of  his  military  family,  were 
displayed  by  risking  his  life  in  attempts  great.  Boy  though  he  still  was  in  years, 
to  stem  the  torrent  of  lawless  injustice  there  is  no  question  but  that  Washington 
that  was  roiling  in  upon  the  unhappy  owed  much,  not  only  to  his  ready  pen, 
loyalists.  When  active  operations  were  which  rapidly  became  famous  all  through 
commenced,  a  company  of  artillery  was  the  struggling  Confederacy,  but  to  his 
ordered  for  the  State  service.  Hamil-  keen  penetration  and  sound  common- 
ton,  then  just  nineteen,  applied  for  and  sense.  In  this  capacity  he  was  a  wit- 
received  the  command  of  this  force,  and  ness  of  Arnold' s  attempt  to  betray  West 
spent  what  little  money  he  possessed  in  Point,  and  it  fell  to  his  lot  to  console 
its  equipment.  the  traitor's  unhappy  wife,  and  to  be 
He  soon  made  his  company  so  con-  much  with  poor  Andr£,  whose  tragic 
spicuous  for  its  excellence  that  he  was  fate  is  nowhere  better  described  than  in 
highly  complimented  by  General  Greene,  Hamilton's  letters  to  his  future  wife. 
and  introduced  to  Washington,  At  the  An  unimportant  tiff  with  Washington 
battle  of  Long  Island  we  find  him  bring-  —which  in  no  way,  however,  diminished 
ing  up  the  rear  in  that  retreat  which  first  their  intimacy — was  the  cause  of  his  re- 
gave  evidence  of  Washington's  genius,  signing  his  post  upon  the  Staff.  War- 
Again  young  Hamilton  distinguished  like  and  impetuous,  he  had  no  doubt 
himself  in  the  backward  march  up  the  chafed  at  a  position  which,  however 
Hudson,  and  gives  an  instance  of  his  honorable,  cut  him  off  from  actual  mili- 
personal  daring  in  an  offer  to  carry  by  tary  fame  and  high  command.  Once 
storm  Fort  Washington,  a  proposition  emancipated,  however,  he  did  his  ut- 
so  reckless  that  permission  to  attempt  most  to  make  up  for  lost  time-     Wash- 
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ingtoQ  gave  him  a  command  at  York-  the  "centralizing"    predilections   with 

town,  and  appointed  him  to  lead  the  which  posterity  connects  his  name  were 

assault  on  the  British  outworks.     Ham-  already  pouring  in  every  direction  from 

ilton  rushed  upon  the  enemy  at  the  head  his  facile  pen.     In  1780  Hamilton  mar- 

of  his  men  with  characteristic  impetu-  ried  a  Miss  Schuyler,  and  thereby  con- 

osity,  cleared  the  works  in  ten  minutes,  nected  himself  with  one  of  the  wealthiest 

and  finished  that  military  career  which  and  most  powerful  families  in  America, 

the  subsequent  surrender  of  Yorktown  At  the  close  of  the  war,  however,   he 

put  an  end  to,  with  satisfaction,  doubt-  was  entirely  without  means  of  his  own, 

less,  to  himself,  and  with  iclat  in  the  save  his  arrears  of  pay.     He  refused, 

eyes  of  his  compatriots.  nevertheless,  all  pecuniary  aid  from  his 

Hamilton  had  not  the  opportunity  to  father-in-law.  General  Schuyler,  and  ap- 
prove whether  or  no  he  was  a  great  plied  himself  diligently  to  the  study  of 
soldier.  His  position  in  the  army  as  an  law  as  a  profession.  The  period  of 
efficient  and  gallant  subordinate,  and  study  necessary  for  such  a  man,  as  may 
still  more  as  confidential  secretary  of  be  supposed,  was  brief,  and  in  1783  he 
Washington,  was  prominent  enough  for  was  admitted  to  the  Bar,  that  universal 
one  of  his  years.  His  genius  and  char-  ladder  in  America,  then  as  now,  to 
acter  were  not  of  a  kind  to  appeal  to  the  political  fame.  He  was  already  spoken 
popular  imagihation,  either  at  this  or  at  of,  though,  as  a  fitting  man  for  impor- 
any  time  of  his  life.  He  had  a  wonder-  tant  civil  employment.  He  could  have 
ful  power,  we  are  told,  of  attracting  and  been  a  Commissioner  of  the  French 
keeping  the  affection  of  his  friends,  and  loan,  but  refused  for  reasons  most  hon- 
his  influence  with  educated  men  of  his  orable  to  himself.  He  was  mentioned, 
own  class  is  "  amply  testified  to  later  in  also,  for  the  Peace  Commission,  but 
life,"  says  a  biographer,  "  by  that  per-  was  finally  appointed  Continental  Re- 
sonal  following,  much  smaller  than  that  ceiver  of  Taxes  in  New  York  State. 
of  many  of  our  public  men  and  party  Such  work  was  fully  congenial  to 
leaders,  but,  in  proportion  to  numbers,  Hamilton's  active  longing  for  a  strong 
unequalled  in  our  history  for  character.  Government.  He  went  vigorously  to 
ability,  and  devotion  combined."  work  to  try  and  obtain  for  the  central 

Even  amid  the  bustle  of  camps,  the  government  the  badly  needed  supplies, 
hardships  of  long  marches,  and  the  and  drew  out  numerous  plans  for  a  bet- 
mass  of  military  correspondence  in  ter  system  of  taxation  than  the  hope- 
which  he  was  immersed,  Hamilton  had  lessly  ineffective  one  then  in  existence, 
found  time  to  develop  that  remarkable  He  fought  tooth  and  nail  against  the 
talent  for  finance  which,  above  all  hii  strong  States'  rights,  feeling  that  what 
other  gifts,  has  rendered  his  name  he  saw  was  fatal  to  all  hopes  of  cohesion 
famous  to  posterity.  and  nationality.     The  only  result  of  his 

In  1780  he  wrote  to  his  friend  Morris,  efforts,  however,  was  to  bring  his  name 
then  at  the  head  of  the  finances,  an  so  prominently  forward  as  Xa  secure  his 
essay  on  the  worthless  currency  that  election  to  Congress  in  the  fall  of  1782. 
was  then  flooding  the  Confederacy.  Congress  had  by  this  time  faJlen 
Even  at  that  date,  when  he  was  barely  lamentably  since  those  palmy  days 
twenty-three,  he  entered  at  great  length  when  its  high  average  of  talent  and 
into  those  financial  details  which  in  ability  had  won  the  admiration  of  the 
future  years  he  was  to  weld  into  a  sue-  world.  It  was  now  a  period  of  utter 
cessful  scheme  for  the  salvation  of  the  confusion.  The  make-shift  Confedera- 
Government  and  the  maintenance  of  his  tion  that,  thanks  to  Washington's  genius 
country's  reputation.  The  young  aide-  and  British  military  incapacity,  had 
de-camp  seems  already,  amid  the  clash  held  together  in  a  sort  of  a  way  under 
of  war,  to  have  almost  perfected  those  the  instincts  of  self-defence,  now  threat- 
schemes  whose  successful  application  in  ened  every  day  to  fall  to  pieces.  The 
the  near  future  was  to  proclaim  him  one  demoralization  of  a  long  war,  coupled 
of  the  greatest  financiers  of  his  age.  with  the  novel  feeling  of  external  secu- 
Already,  too,  he  was  chafing  under  the  rity,  was  rapidly  loosening  those  hasty 
rampant  democracy  that  seemed  likely  bonds  that  a  common  danger  had 
to  ruin  the  cause  of  true  freedom,  ajad  thrown  round  thirteen  distinct  commu- 
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nities.     Those  men  to  whom  the  vision  Washington     once     again    saved     his 

of  a  united    nation    was    dear — those  country,  this  time,  however,  from  the 

whose  patriotism  was,  in  the  language  bungling  of  its  legislators,    who  were 

of  the  day,  "  continental,"  and  not  pro-  very  near  provoking  a  far  worse  despot- 

vincial — saw  nothing  but  the  destruction  ism  than  the  civil  one  which  seemed, 

of  all  their  hopes  in  the  disjointed  Con-  when  convenient,   to  haunt  their  very 

federation  now  tottering,  apparently,  to  dreams. 

an  untimely  grave.  The  mass  of  the  Hamilton's  term  in  Congress  expired 
people,  scattered  over  vast  areas  of  ter-  during  the  summer  of  1783.  If  he  had 
ritory,  were,  now  that  danger  was  re-  failed  in  arresting  the  collapse  of  the 
moved,  either  absolutely  indifferent  or  old  Confederacy,  he  had,  at  any  rate, 
actually  hostile,  from  long  habit  of  op-  made  for  himself  a.  position  that  insured 
position,  to  any  government  outside  him  a  high  place  in  the  party  of  recon- 
their  provincial  assemblies.  Nothing,  struction.  He  had  also  acquired  much 
in  short,  could  have  been  more  hopeless  Parliamentary  experience — an  experi- 
than  the  chaos  presented  by  the  newly  ence,  however,  which  seems  to  have 
emancipated  colonics  in  every  depart-  permanently  riveted  in  his  mind  that 
ment  of  government  and  finance.  The  deep-seated  distrust  of  democracy  that 
chaos,  too,  was  made  doubly  bad  by  the  marked  his  whole  future  career.  No  ' 
lack  of  all  authority  through  which  to  one  was  more  ardently  attached  to  con- 
grapple  with  it.  The  foreign  relations  stitutional  liberty  than  he.  So  far,  he 
ot  the  country  were  all  warped  by  a  had  devoted  his  entire  life  to  its  defence, 
questionable  gratitude  to  France,  that  He  hated  despotism,  but  he  hated  ao- 
amonnted  at  times  to  actual  servility  ;  archy  still  more ;  and  America  at  that 
while  the  hatred  of  England  was  so  in-  time  seemed  to  him  to  be  drifting  rap- 
tense  that  the  most  reasonable  negotia-  idly  into  the  latter  state.  He  regarded 
tions  could  not  be  entered  into  with  the  British  Constitution  as  the  best 
that  country  without  raising  a  shriek  of  model  of  government  possible,  and  he 
indignation  throughout  the  entire  land,  considered  that  it  was  to  such  a  form, 

Hamilton  was  young  and  enthusiastic  modified  to  suit  the  needs  of  a  republic. 

That  he  was  a  sincere  patriot  his  great-  that    American     Anglo-Saxons    should 

est  detractors  never  ventured  to  doubt,  look.     The   fact  of  his  having   fought 

He  had  no  local  prejudices  himself,  and  for    seven    years   against    the    Mother 

he  hated  and  loathed  the  strong  feeling  Country  did  not  blind  his  eyes  to  the 

of  States'  rights,  in  which  be  saw,  and  excellence  of  her  institutions,  nor  de* 

at  that  time  truly  saw,  the  great  obstacle  stroy  his  respect  for  the  nation  from 

to  his  pet  dream  of  national  unity  and  which  he  was  sprung,  as  was  the  case 

strength,  of  internal  order  and  respect  with  three-fourths  of  his  compatriots, 

abroad.  That  in  those  days,  when   everything 

In  this  his  first  session  in  Congress  he  was  hazy  and  experimental,  his  order- 
threw  himself  with  the  vigor  that  char-  loving  mind  should  have  leaned  toward 
acterized  him  through  life,  on  the  a  strong  and  centralized  government, 
apathy,  the  sectional  selfishness,  the  and  shrunk  back  in  dread  before  his 
financial  dishonesty  that  distinguished  first  experience  of  democracy,  is  not 
every  feeble  attempt  at  national  govern-  surprising  when  that  same  democracy 
ment  in  those  early  day^.of  the  Repub-  presented  to  bis  eyes  a  picture  that  is 
lie.  It  was  proposed  by  these  precious  thus  graphically  and  tersely  summed  up 
legislators  to  carry  the  policy  of  general  by  one  of  his  biographers  :  "  Faction, 
repudiation  even  to  the  army  that  had  jealousy,  and  discord,  infirmity  of  pur- 
called  them  into  being.  Later  on,  in  pose,  feebleness  in  action,  unblushing 
spite  of  the  scornful  opposition  of  Ham-  dishonesty  in  finance,  black  ingratitude 
ilton  and  his  friends,  this  was  actually  toward  the  army,  and  the  rapid  acquis!- 
done,  and  the  unpaid  soldiers  were  dis-  tion  of  an  ever-growing  contempt  on  the 
persed  to  their  homes  with  a  blessing  part  of  mankind." 
and  a  present  of  the  musket  with  which  On  Hamilton's  withdrawal  from  Con- 
each  had  fought.  The  mutiny  which  gress,  he  resumed  his  practise  as  a 
occurred  about  this  time  at  the  New-  lawyer,  and  rapidly  acquired  both  fame 
burgh  camp  is  a  matter  of  history,  when  and  professional  success.    He  continued 
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ever  to  be  the  leader  of  political  thought  their   acceptance.     Debtors,   both  cor- 

in  New  York,  and  in  the  intervals  of  his  porate    and  private,   were  repudiating 

work  employed  his  vigorous  pen  in  ad-  obligations  under  the  encouragement  of 

vocating  far  and  wide  those  principles  a  debased  public  opinion  ;  and  though 

which    had    now    become    thoroughly  rebellion  had  actually   broken  out   in 

identified  with  his  name.  Massachusetts  and  set  courts  of  law  at 

A  prominent  feature  of  that  lime  was  defiance,  the  local  leaders  in  every  State 

the    persecution    against  all   who  had  could  see  nothing  in  a  national  govern- 

taken  sides   in  the  late  war  with  the  ment  so  sorely  needed  but  a  diminution 

Crown.     The  fair  and  evenly-balanced  of  their  own  authority.     The   oppor- 

mind    of    Hamilton  strongly   resented  tunity  for  Hamilton  and  the  small  but 

such  proceedings,   not  merely  on  the  able  body  of  men  that  had  rallied  round 

score  of  their  injustice,  which  was  obvi-  him  had  arrived. 

ous  enough,  but  on  the  short-sighted-  Virginia  was  accidentally  the  means 
ness  which  in  these  outrages  gave  Eng-  of  the  first  step  toward  a  Constitution, 
land  an  excuse  to  delay  in  the  fulfilment  In  January,  1789,  she  invited  delegates 
of  her  portion  of  the  treaty,  and  to  keep  from  other  States  to  meet  her  own  at 
her  troops  still  in  the  western  forts.  Annapolis  for  the  consideration  of  corn- 
In  New  York  the  persecution  of  merciat  uniformity.  Hamilton  saw  in 
Tories  was  most  determined.  Ham-  this  a  slender  opening  for  the  thin  end 
ilton,  with  equal  courage  and  ability,  of  the  wedge-  He  and  his  friends  made 
faced  the  popular  clamor.  One  of  the  superhuman  efforts  in  the  New  York 
greatest  forensic  efforts  of  his  life  was  Legislature,  and  secured  his  appoint- 
made  at  this  period,  in  defence  of  a  ment  as  a  d^'legate  at  Annapolis.  Such 
Tory  on  whose  head  the  whole  tide  of  was  the  indifference  to  the  national  wel- 
the  popular  wrath  was  setting.  He  sent  fare  that  only  four  out  of  the  thirteen 
out  two  pamphlets  on  this  question  so  Slates  sent  representatives.  Hamilton, 
convincing  that,  even  to  those  days  of  however,  expected  nothing  from  this 
pamphlet  warfare,  they  remained  unan-  convention  but  an  opportunity  to  issue 
swerable.  His  enemies  writhed  so  be-  an  invitation  for  a  second,  to  be 
neath  his  tash  that  they  actually  planned  weighted  with  greater  and  far  different 
to  call  him  out  one  after  the  other  till  he  questions. 

fell  ;  but  this  brutal  scheme  was  happily  Nor  was  he  disappointed.  At  this 
abandoned.  Among  other  acts  during  little  gathering  he  secured  the  adoption 
these  years  in  which  he  and  those  who  of  an  address  to  the  country  at  large, 
thought  like  him  were  awaiting  their  op-  drafted  by  himself,  setting  forth  in  vivid 
portunity,  he  helped  to  found  the  State  language  the  dangers  which  threatened 
Bank  of  New  York,  and  was  active  in  it.  It  invited,  moreover,  a  convention 
the  formation  of  Washington's  Military  of  all  the  Stales  represented  by  delegates 
Society  of  the  Cincinnati,  which  was  re-  with  general  powers.  Hamilton  now 
ceived  with  such  howls  of  alarm  by  a  began  to  see  his  way  towaid  that  Con- 
public  who  saw  in  the  most  harmless  stitution  which  was  his  constant  dream, 
recognition  of  any  body,  however  de-  With  that  in  view,  he  threw  himself 
serving,  a  threat  to  the  absolute  liberty  heart  and  soul  into  New  York  politics, 
and  equality  in  which  they  were  now  Now,  of  all  the  States,  New  York  was, 
revelling.  The  state  of  the  country  was  as  a  whole,  most  hostile  to  reform  and 
now  growing  so  bad  that  either  complete  most  wedded  to  apathy  and  local  pre j- 
reform  or  dissolution  had  become  a  udices.  It  had  even  done  its  best  to 
matter  of  certainty.  A  few  years  be-  complete  the  collapse  of  the  feeble  Con- 
fore,  America  had  won  the  admiration  federacy  by  refusing  the  usual  grant  to 
of  Europe.  Now  she  was  the  laughing-  Congress,  in  spite  of  Hamilton's  efforts 
stock  of  the  civilized  world.  Every  to  sustain  what,  at  any  rate,  was  better 
nation  with  whom  she  came  in  contact  than  no  government  at  all.  Id  their 
insulted  her  with  impunity.  The  senseless  opposition  to  all  government 
finances  of  almost  every  Stale  were  in  a  the  Stales'  Rights  party  (if  a  doggedly 
hopeless  condition.  Fresh  issues  of  immobile  public  at  large  can  be  called  a 
worthless  currency  were  flooding  the  party)  gave  Hamilton  his  opening.  The 
country  with  arbitrary  rules  to  enforce  general  disinclination   even  to  discuss 
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forms  of  goveioment  left  the  ground  interfere  with  the  hearty  loyalty  with 

free,  when  absolute  collapse  necessitated  which  he  strove  for  its  ultimate  adoption 

action,  for  Hamilton  to  spring  forward  by  the  States,  and  for  its  maintenance 

with  the  results  of  years  of  careful  prep-  when    once    adopted.      His    two    col- 

aration   and  take  his  opponents,  who  leagues,  in  their  half-heartedness,  went 

had  no  remedy  at  all  to  offer,  at  a  tre-  home  before  the  end  of  the  convention, 

mendous  disadvantage.  and    Hamiltoo    signed    the    document 

By  great  exertions  in  New  York,  and  alone  on  behalf  of  his  State. 

in  the  face  of  a  most  strenuous  oppo-  The    Constitution     was    now    upon 

sition  from  Governor  Clinton   and  his  paper,  but  so  far  it  was  merely  a  propo- 

majority,  Hamilton's    appointment    as  sition.     The    all-important    crisis    was 

one  of  the  three  delegates  to  the  coming  now  to  come,  namely,  its  adoption  by 

convention  was  secured.  the  thirteen  different  States,  almost  all 

■On  the  z5th  May,  1787,  delegates  of  them  with  a  majority  opposed  to  any- 
from  nine  States  met  at  Philadelphia,  thing  of  the  kind.  Hamilton  and  his 
and  the  constmction  of  the  American  friends,  however,  had  the  joy  of  seeing 
Constitution  began.  Hamilton's  two  one  after  another  driven  with  uncon- 
colteagues  were  of  the  opposite  party,  cealed  reluctance  into  ratification  by  the 
and,  as  votes  were  to  be  given  by  States  anarchy  that,  as  its  only  alternative, 
and  not  individually,  it  was  hopeless  for  stared  them  10  the  face, 
him  to  waste  his  energies  in  a  vain  con-  Is  there  not  a  hazy  notion  in  the 
test  with  them  at  every  point,  and  use-  minds  of  most  Englishmen  that  the 
lessly  to  damage  his  much-needed  influ-  Constitution  of  the  United  States  was  a 
ence  in  New  York  by  voting  against  his  sort  of  easy  sequel  to  the  War  of  Inde- 
State  at  every  turn.  He  was  well  satis-  pendence  presented  to  an  enthusiastic 
lied  thatthingshad  beenpushedforward  people  at  the  conclusion  of  peace,  with 
even  thus  far,  and  was  content  to  bide  the  blessing  of  their  chiefs  J  At  any 
his  time.  In  private  conversation  he  rate,  I  do  not  think  that  that  unfoitu- 
spared  no  effort  to  promote  "his  views,  nate  period  which  intervened  between 
but  thought  it  prudent  to  take  little  part  the  close  of  the  war  and  the  adoption  of 
in  the  preliminary  discussion  of  details  the  Constitution — that  long  seven  years' 
that  extended  over  several  days.  He  lapse  which  witnessed  the  decay  of  Con- 
reserved  all  his  powers  for  one  great  and  grcss  and  the  apparent  approach  of 
comprehensive  speech,  which  was  said  national  dissolution — is  quite  realized 
by  many  of  his  audience  to  be  the  most  by  the  majority  of  even  educated  Eng- 
masterly    production    they    had    ever  lishmen. 

heard.     la  the  course  of  it  Hamilton  Hamilton  now  girded  up  his  loins  for 

read   his  scheme  of  government.     He  the  great  and  final  contest.     His  own 

had,    probably,   little  hope  that  such  public  efforts  were,  of  course,   neces- 

would  be  adopted  ;  for,  among  so  many  sarily  confined  to  his  own  State.     New 

conflicting  opinions,  he  foresaw  that  the  York,  at  that  time,  stood  fourth  only  in 

only  chance  lay  in  compromise.     When  importance  ;  but,  from  its  geographical 

be  urged  that  president  and  senators  position  between  the  North  and  South, 

should  hold  office  during  good  behavior,  its  adhesion  was  a  matter  of  vital  conse- 

and   be  elected  only  by    freeholders  ;  quence.    The  task  of  gaining  New  York 

when  he  recommended  that  the  govern-  must  have  appeared   almost  hopeless, 

ors  of  States  should  be  nominated  by  for  of  all  the  States  she  was  the  most 

the  President,  he  had  little  expectation  opposed  to  reform,  and,  moreover,  the 

of  seeing  such  schemes  adopted.     He  opposition  party  in  her  legislature  was 

himself,   however,  never  ceased  to  be-  above  the  average  ia  ability  and  well  led 

lieve  in  them,  and  grew  stronger  in  bis  by  General  Clinton.     An  organization 

convictions  when  the  excesses  of   the  was  soon  formed  among  them  to  write 

French  Revolution,  later  on,  seemed  to  down  the  Constitution.    It  was  a  move  of 

justify  his  fears  of  democracy.     How-  iU  omen,  for  it  was  a  common  saying  later 

ever  much  the  draft  of  Edmund  Ran-  on  that  "  he  who  put  himself  on  paper 

dolph,  that  was  finally  adopted,  seemed  with  Hamilton  was  lost."     No  move, 

to  him  the  "  best  of  a  bad  job,"  he  did  indeed,  could  have  been  more  welcome 

not  allow  such  feelings  for  a  moment  to  to  that  rapid  and  effective  writer,  and 
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he  rushed  into  the  fraf  with  that  long  speak  in  Congress  or  Great  ConventioD. 

series  of  remarkable  essays  that,  as  the  America,   more  even  then   than  now, 

FtderalUt,  are  to  this  day  known  and  was  a  nation  of  politicians.     The  natu- 

valued  as  the  most  forcible  exposition  rally  vigorous  intellect  of  the  people — 

of  (he  Constitution  extant.     In  these  unarrested  to  any  extent  by  literature 

labors  he  was  seconded  by  Jay   and  and  art,  and  sharpened  by  continuous 

Madison.       The    Federalist   not    onty  contact  with  every  question  of  govern- 

paved  the  way  for  the  conquest  of  New  ment  and  political  science — ran  wholly 

York,     but    through    the   length    and  into  those  channels,  and  to  excel  in 

breadth  of  the  land  did  more  than  any-  political   ability  among  such  a  people 

thing  else  to  secure  the  adoption  of  the  must  have  been  as  difficult  as  to  excel 

Constitution.  in  many  less  practical  accomplishments 

Nevertheless,  Hamilton  might  well  was  easy.  Hamilton,  when  he  aban- 
have  been  dismayed  when  the  Legisla-  doned  the  fonim  for  the  portfolio  of 
ture  came  together  to  decide  the  all-iro-  high  office,  was  probably  the  most  effec- 
portant  question,  for  out  of  sixty-five  tive  orator  of  his  day  among  educated 
votes  his  party  could  only  reckon  on  American  audiences.  He  was  quite 
nineteen.  To  follow  the  course  of  their  free  from  that  redundant  metaphor  and 
long  and  fierce  debates  would  be  impos-  florid  rhetoric  which  marked  the 
sible.  The  powerful  opposition,  under  speeches  of  most  of  the  great  populai 
the  leadership  of  an  able  man  named  orators  of  the  Revolution.  Hamilton's 
Smith,  were  determined  to  defeat  the  rhetoric  was  eminently  practical,  un- 
ratification,  and  no  means  were  left  un-  adorned,  and  concise,  though  essentially 
tried.  Hamilton,  however,  was  inde-  polished  and  cultivated.  His  voice  ia 
fatigable,  and  was  upon  his  feet  hour  said  to  have  been  extremely  melodious, 
after  hour  and  day  after  day.  By  sheer  and  his  eyes  shone  with  a  fire  of  energy 
indomitable  will,  and  by  irresistible  and  and  enthusiasm  that  imparted  itself  to 
persuasive  eloquence,  he  was  actually  all  within  his  reach.  In  person  he  was 
talking  over  an  overwhelming  majority  singularly  small,  but  well-knit  and 
to  his  side,  in  an  assembly  where  party  active,  while  ail  contemporary  evidence 
spirit,  even  for  those  times,  was  notori-  bears  witness  that  his  unusually  low 
ously  bitter.  Nine  States  had  ratified,  stature  was  more  than  atoned  for  in  the 
and  Hamilton's  spirits  rose.  The  op-  dignity  of  his  carriage  and  the  impres- 
position  tried  evasion  and  adjournment,  siveness  of  his  striking  face.  His  ene- 
but  that  he  defeated.  The  news  of  the  raies,  after  the  ratification  of  the  Con- 
assent  of  Virginia  arrived,  and  inspired  stitution,  managed  to  secure  his  defeat 
him  to  still  greater  efforts.  The  effec-  for  Congress.  But  greater  things  than 
tive  eloquence  with  which,  in  a  brilliant  Congress  were  in  store  for  the  trium- 
speech,  he  closed,  as  it  so  proved,  this  phant  Federalist. 

long  debate,  may  be  estimated  by  the  The  4th  of  March  had  been  appointed 

astounding  spectacle  of  the  leader  of  for  the  assembling  of  the  new  Congress 

the  opposition  rising  and  openly  declar-  under  the  Constitution.     So  dilatory, 

ing    that    he  had   been  convinced  by  however,   had    the   old    confederation 

Hamilton,  and  should  vote  for  the  Con-  made  the  nation's  legislators  that  it  was 

stitution.     A  division  followed  this  an-  the  6th  of  April  before  a  quorum  of 

qouncement,  so  unique  in  the  history  both  Houses  could  be  secured.     Wash- 

of  American  party  strife,  and  resulted  ington,  as  everybody  knows,  was  elected 

in  a  majority  of  three  for  Hamilton.  President  and  Adams   Vice-President. 

With  this  glorious  news  he  hastened  to  When  the  Treasury   Department    was 

Congress,   to  which  he  had  just  been  established  all  eyes  turned  most  actively 

elected-  to  Hamilton.     Washington  had  already 

Hamilton  was  now  just  thirty.     He  made    up    his  mind,   and    the    young 

had  attained  the  highest  honors  as  a  Federal  leader  became  first  Secretary  of 

parliamentary    orator.     In    future    his  the  Treasury,  giving  up  a  growing  and 

work — the  work,  indeed,  by  which  his  lucrative  practice  at  the  New  York  Bar 

fame  will  mostly  live — was  to  lie  in  for  the  £700  a  year  attached  to  that 

other  and  still  more  congenial  channels  ;  ofSce.     Congress,   which    was  groping 

and  he  was  never  called  upon  again  to  wildly  in  a  dense  financial  fog,  hailed 
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with  delight  the  appointment    of   the  tircly  withoot  it,  and  for  Kiving  facilities 

already  Tedoublable  fiDancier,   and  at  for  commercial  exchanf^e  where  nothing 

once  threw  with  unconcealed  relief  a  of  the  kind  so  far  existed.     With  the 

mass  of  work  upon  hiB  bands.  carrying  out  of  his  schemes  Hamilton 

The  new  Secretary,  however,  was  foresaw  domestic  order  and  security  re-  ' 
more  than  equal  to  the  occasion,  and  turn,  and  the  revival  of  that  respect 
with  amazing  celerity  he  reduced  a  among  foreign  nations  which  the  young 
thousand  minor  details  to  order  and  republic  had  well-nigh  lost.  The  Bank 
lucidity  ;  but  the  first  great  result  of  bit  of  the  United  Slates  has  indeed  given 
unresting  toil  was  the  report  upon  the  way  to  the  system  of  National  Banks, 
public  credit,  presented  in  1790.  hut  the  principles  are  those  enunciated 
"  This  report,"  says  Mr,  Lodge,  by  Hamilton  which  obtain  in  these  in- 
"  marks  the  most  important  epoch  of  siitulions  to-day.  This  policy,  of 
his  career,  for  out  of  it  sprang  the  whole  course,  met  with  great  opposition.  The 
financial  basis  on  which  the  Government  most  interesting  point  in  the  Bank  ques- 
of  the  United  States  rests  to-day."  In  tion  was  the  power  of  the  Government 
this  Report  Hamilton's  youthful  idea  of  to  cieate  it.  Hamilton's  interpretation 
a  National  Bank  is  ever  uppermost,  an  of  the  Constitution  was,  of  course,  as 
institution  which  should  form  a  link  liberal  as  that  of  his  opponents  was  re- 
between  the  propertied  classes  and  the  stricted  ;  and  it  is  in  this  vital  question 
Government.  It  is  impossible  to  enter  of  interpretation,  which  has  been  com- 
here  into'  his  schemes  for  funding  the  pelled  to  rest  so  much  on  precedent, 
National  Debt  and  for  creating  stability  that  Hamilton's  influence  has  been  so 
and  order  out  of  chaos.  Eighty  millions  incalculable  on  recent  American  history, 
of  dollars  seems  a  trifle  in  these  days.  Then  followed  a  Report  on  the  Mint, 
but  to  the  Congress  of  1790  it  appeared  advising  a  decimal  system,  and  full  of 
an  awful  indebtedness.  The  debt  the  most  exhaustive  details  on  metals 
Hamilton  divided  into  into  three  parts  ;  and  coinage.  Next  he  sent  out  his  Re- 
Foreign,  domestic,  and  that  incurred  by  port  on  Manufactures,  combating  the 
individual  Slates  during  the  war.  primitive  ideas,  then  rife,  of  theexclu- 
About  the  first  two  there  was  no  serious  sive  importance  of  agriculture,  and 
disagreement,  but  the  last  was  so  loaded  recommending  protection  at  a  time 
with  conflicting  interests  that  a  solution  when  all  the  world  protected, 
seemed  well-nigh  hopeless.  Creditors  Hamilton's  Report  on  the  Public 
of  all  sorts  who  bad  begun  to  despair  of  Credit  created  an  intense  excitement 
any  payment  at  all,  grew  happy  *nce  from  one  end  of  the  country  to  the 
more  under  the  development  of  Hamil-  other.  Public  securities  at  once  re- 
ton's  schemes,  which  involved  eventu-  vived,  and  speculators  swarmed  in  the 
ally  complete  reimbursement.  The  as-  land-  About  the  payment  of  the  for- 
sumption  of  the  State  debts,  however,  eign  debt  all  were  agreed,  but  in  the 
would  demand  an  increase  ot  revenue,  discussion  of  the  domestic  debt  the  old 
Hamilton,  in  anticipation  of  this,  shuttling,  repudiating  feeling  gave  rise 
pointed  most  naturally  to  the  excise ;  to  infinite  trouble.  The  obvious  cry 
but  excise,  though  familiar  to  State  was  against  the  speculator  who  bad 
Governments,  raised  a  howl  of  outraged  bought  up  the  scrip  of  the  poor  soldier 
liberty  when  its  application  by  the  Cen-  and  patriotic  lender  when  it  was  almost 
ttal  Government  was  suggested.  worthless.     "  Was  the    nation,"    men 

A  Report  on  a  National  Bank  fol-  said,  "  to  be  saddled  with  an  enormous 
lowed  rapidly  that  on  the  National  debt  for  the  benefit  of  these  social 
Credit  from  Hamilton's  untiring  pen.  blood-suckers?"  In  the  immense  ap- 
To  this  day  his  argument  remains  a  preciation  consequent  on  the  Constitu- 
masterly  essay  on  banks  and  banking  in  tion  and  Hamilton's  Report  no  doubt 
general.  His  aim  was  to  erect  a  stable  many  of  the  original  creditors  did  not 
financial  centre  for  the  disorganized  share,  and  the  case  seemed  hard,  but 
country — an  institution  connected  with,  the  national  credit,  for  which  Hamilton 
and  to  some  extent  controlled  by,  the  and  his  party  were  striving,  was  a  mat- 
Government — an  instrument  for  eitab-  ter  entirely  apart  from  such  considera- 
lisbing  the  credit  of  a  country  now  en-  tions  ;  and  it  was  also  recollected  that 
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the  very  party  which  now  made  use  of  Secretary  of  State.  He  had  just  re- 
the  cry  against  the  speculator  was  the  turned  from  France  bursting  with 
one  whose  policy  of  disintegration  and  French  ideas.  He  had  not  yet  devel- 
repudiation  had  caused  the  original  oped  into  a  party  leader,  but  still  had 
'  holder,  m  despair,  to  part  with  his  scrip  great  influence  in  the  South.  Hamilton 
for  a  song,  and  congratulate  himself  went  to  dinner  with  him,  and  over  the 
on  having  got  even  so  much  as  that  genial  board  impressed  him  with  the 
The  Federal  party,  though  so  far  a  vital  importance  of  assumption.  Wash- 
minority  in  the  nation,  embraced  a  iogton  was  in  favor  of  it,  and  JeSerson, 
greater  share  of  its  educated  and  prop-  who  understood  less  than  a  child  of 
ertied  clusses-  It  had,  moreover,  for  finance,  and  could  have  no  real  argu- 
ils  leaders  a  band  of  men  who  were  ments  against  the  measure,  consented 
superior  in  ability  to  any  other  combina-  on  the  conditions  proposed,  which  were 
tion  that  could  then  have  been  brought  as  follows  : — Hamilton  would  secure 
against  them,  and,  still  further,  they  the  site  of  the  future  capital  for  the 
were  welded  together  by  a  distinct  and  South  if  Jefferson  would  procure  (he 
definite  policy,  that  often  carried  them  votes  necessary  to  carry  assumption. 
triumphantly  over  unwieldy  majorities.  The  bargain  was  stnicic,  assumption  was 
who  had  no  effective  weapons  but  a  carried,  and  Washington  is  now  the 
general  hatred  of  all  government  that  National  Capital, 
they  could  not  reach  within  a  day  or  The  success  of  Hamilton  and  the 
two's  ride  on  horseback.  growing  strength  of  his  party  made  the 
The  domestic  debt,  however,  was  last  great  measure,  the  National  Bank, 
carried  with  all  arrears,  and  the  still  less  difficult  to  push  through.  Capital 
greater  question  of  the  assumption  of  was  on  his  side,  and  an  enthusiasm  for 
the  State  debts  came  before  Congress,  the  man  himself  and  his  spirited  policy 
This  included  obvious  inequalities,  but  was  spreadinK  itself  throughout  the 
in  it  Hamilton  saw  the  only  salvation  of  country.  JeSerson,  Randolph,  and 
his  country.  To  bind  an  educated  and  Madison  all  gave  written  arguments  to 
moneyed  class  to  the  Government  was  Washington  against  the  Bank  ;  but  it 
his  cherished  dream  ;  the  Bank  and  the  was  of  no  avail.  The  President  had 
funding  of  the  State  debts  were  the  two  been  convinced  by  Hamilton,  and  gave 
factors  with  which  he  hoped  to  accom-  the  measure  his  support 
plish  this  end.  The  influence  and  the  power  of  Ham- 
Tremendous  efforts  were  made  by  the  ilton  was  now  to  do  more  than  anything 
anti-Federalists  (who,  by  the  way,  had  else*in  binding  together  the  disjointed 
not  yet  got  a  name),  but,  after  a  long  mass  of  anti-Federalism,  and  in  formins 
conflict,  assumption  was  carried  in  com-  what  ultimately  became  the  great  Demo- 
mittee  by  a  slender  majority.  Before  it  cratic  Party.  So  far  they  had  no  lead> 
came  up  to  the  House,  however,  the  er,  and  no  ideas  but  opposition,, nor 
new  members  from  North  Carolina,  had  they  even  a  name.  It  remained  for 
which  latter  State  had  only  just  come  Jefferson  to  supply  the  first  two  wants, 
into  the  Union,  took  their  seats  and  while  the  third  was  temporarily  filled  by 
turned  the  scale  against  the  Bill.  The  the  term  "  Republicans."  Jefferson 
■train  of  the  deadlock  that  ensued  was  was,  in  every  particular,  the  opposite  of 
intense  :  sounds  of  national  dissolution  Hamilton,  though  in  ability  he  was  the 
filled  the  air.  But  the  adverse  majority  only  man  in  the  country  at  that  time 
was  only  two,  and  Hamilton,  who  never  at  all  able  to  cope  with  him.  Crafty 
recognized  despair,  perpetrated  the  only  and  tenacious,  not  given  to  pamphleteer- 
piece  of  what  may  be  called  poUticid  ing  or  speechifying,  immensely  popular 
levity  recorded  of  him.  among  the  masses  and  with  great  pei^ 
The  site  for  the  national  capital,  not  sonal  influence,  he  began,  in  the  winter 
yet  decided,  was  then  a  burning  ques-  of  1791,  to  dawn  on  the  political  horizon 
tion.  The  Southern  people,  who  were  as  the  leader  of  a  great  and  gradually 
most  prominent  in  the  anti-assump-  concentrating  party,  against  the  Admin- 
tion  party,  wanted  it  on  the  Potomac,  istration  of  which  be  himself,  neverthe> 
while  the  Northern  States  very  naturally  less,  remained  a  member.  Now  the 
held    different    views,     Jefferson    was  Federalists  had  a  powerful  weapon  in 
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the  shape  of  Fenno's  Gazette,  which  dis-  ill-feeling  among  Ihe  iDdians,  did  all  in 
seminated  their  principles  far  and  wide  her  power  to  injure  American  corn- 
over  the  Union.  Jefierson's  first  step  merce,  and  refused  to  send  a  Minister 
was  to  institute  in  his  party's  interest  to  the  country.  The  aspect  of  France 
HbK  National  Gazette,  under  the  editor-  was  hardly  more  cordial ;  and  JefFeison. 
ship  of  a  clever,  unscrupulous  clerk  of  in  spile  of  his  almost  abject  attitude 
his  own,  named  Freneau.  From  this  toward  that  country,  had  failed  in  get- 
man's  pen  then  began  to  emanate  a  long  ting  from  her  the  most  ordinary  con- 
series  of  attacks  on  Hamilton,  the  Rist  cessions. 

of  which  were  merely  the  echoes  of  the  Personally,  Hamilton  was  fond  of  the 
States'  Rights  party  all  over  the  land,  French  ;  but  for  their  institutions  be 
that  "  Hamilton  was  a  wicked  and  dan*  had  no  respect  whatever.  Moreover, 
gerous  raan,  who  had  heaped  up  a  vast  he  had  a  clearer  notion,  perhaps,  of  the 
debt  to  burden  an  overtaxed  people  ;  actual  feelings  that  had  prompted  their 
that  he  fostered  speculation,  and  juggled  assistance  to  the  Colonies  than  most  of 
with  paper  money  and  debt  in  order  to  his  countrymen,  and  was  not,  therefore, 
corrupt  Congress  ;  that  he  was  laboring  so  overborne  with  a  sentimental  sense 
secretly  to  introduce  aristocracy  and  of  gratitude.  He  repudiated  the  idea 
monarchy."  of  favoritism  in  foreign  politics,  and  ad- 
Hamilton,  conscious  of  his  literary  vocated  an  equal  treatment  of  all 
power,  was  too  prone  to  lash  his  de-  nations,  a  policy  of  strict  and  dignified 
tractors  personally.     Jefferson  was  un-  neutrality. 

usually  sensitive,  and  seldom  faUed  to  The  first  sign  of  increased  respect, 
regret  the  assaults  which  called  down  owing  to  Hamilton's  financial  policy, 
on  his  head  the  vengeance  of  tha{  terri-  was  the  arrival  of  a  Minister  from  Eng- 
ble  pen.  His  political  dislike,  tbo,  of  land.  Then  followed  the  news  of  the 
Hamilton  soon  turned  to  that  bitter  and  French  Revolution,  which  at  first  ere- 
venomous  hatred  which  led  him  in  ated  unqualified  joy  among  all  parties, 
future  years  to  perpetrate  more  than  even  Hamilton  and  JeSerson  being  for 
one  outrage  on  taste  in  this  particular,  once  in  accord- 
so  lamentable  that  his  warmest  admirers  When  the  period  of  excess,  however, 
have  scarcely  attempted  to  palliate  commenced,  the  best  men  in  the  country 
them.  began  to  lose  faith  in  the  movement ; 
The  next  immediate  assault  of  Jeffer-  and  when  streams  of  blood  began  to 
son  on  Hamilton  was  purely  personal,  flow  daily  from  the  guillotine,  the  early 
He  instigated  a  Virginian,  named  Giles,  sympathy  of  the  better  classes  in  Amer- 
to  call  in  unpleasant  terms  for  Hamil-  ica  turned  to  disgust.  Hamilton  espe- 
ton's  Treasury  accounts-  Of  thelatter's  cially  repudiated  with  fervor  any  com- 
integrity  neither  Jefferson  nor  any  one  parison  between  their  own  revolution 
else  had  the  smallest  doubt,  but  thought  and  the  doings  in  France.  "  The  one," 
that  possibly,  in  the  mass  of  figures  that  he  said.  ' '  was  liberty,  the  other  licea- 
would  have  to  be  forthcoming,   some  tiousneas." 

accidental  slip  might  give  the  handle  of  In  these  days  of  the  Monroe  doctrine, 

accusation    required.       But    Hamilton  one  is  apt  (o  forget  that  the  freshly 

labored  night  and  day — his  pride  was  emancipated  Colonies  could  not  realize 

up — and  in  an  incredibly  short  time  he  an  existence  absolutely  independent  of 

deluged  Congress  with  reports  so  vo-  the    turmoils    of    European    Powers, 

luminous  and  so  accurate,  that  the  on-  Washington  aad  Hamilton  were  then, 

disguised  attack  upon  him  not  merely  indeed,   laying  down   the  precepts  of 

failed,  but  failed  with  ignominy  and  de-  which  Monroe,   later  on,   became  the 

nsion,  and  left  Hamilton  higher  than  mouth-piece  ;     but    America,   so    long 

ever  in  public  esteem,  and  enjoying  to  accustomed  to  a  European  connection, 

the  full  the  confidence  of  Washington.  could  at  that  time  scarcely  imagine  a 

Nothing  could  be  worse  than  the  for-  complete  separation  from  the  wars  and 

«gD  relations  of  the  United  States  dur-  treaties  of  other  nations.     So  in  1793 

ing    this    time.      England — under  the  the  news  that  England  and  France  had 

excuse  of  unfulfilled  treaty  obligations  declared  war,  followed  almost  immedi- 

— still  held  the  western  posts.     Shebred  ately  by  the  airiya^  of  ^It^i*?^^^* 
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CharleslOD  from  the  laogiiinarr  repnb-  Jay,  a  New  York  Federalist  of  some 
lie,  fell  like  a  tbonder-clap  on  the  Gov-  ability,  was  despatched. 
eniiDent  The  Frenchman,  however.  At  this  time  the  passage  of  Hamtl- 
gare  them  plenty  of  time  for  coniidera-  ton's  excise  measnrcs  created  the  Brst 
tion.  He  was  alight-headed  and  irre-  of 'those  lawless  proceedings  in  the 
sponsible  person  o(  the  name  of  Genet,  monntaios  of  Western  Pennsylvania, 
who  went  blustering  and  frothing  Virginia,  and  the  Carolinas  which  some- 
throogh  the  conntfT  as  if  it  were  a  pro*-  times  distinguish  those  regions  even  to 
incc  of  France.  The  lower  classes,  this  day.  On  this  occasion,  however. 
Still  fascinated  by  the  French  democracy  the  distnrbances  grew  into  something 
and  nnmindful  of  its  excesses,  t^led  like  a  general  rebellioa  against  law  and 
him  at  every  point,  shouted  Parisian  order,  threatening  the  very  Government 
revolationary  airs,  paraded  in  caps  of  itself,  and  known  in  history  as  the 
liberty,  and  behaved  themselves  gener-  Whiskey  Rebellion.  Jefferson  and  the 
ally  in  a  way  quite  unworthy  of  the  Opposition,  who  sympathized,  partly 
sober  Anglo-Saxons  they  on  all  occa-  for  opposition's  sake  and  partly  from  a 
sions  before  and  since  that  epoch  have  sympathy  with  any  popular  uprising, 
proved  themselves  to  be.  Genet,  in  had  pooh-poohed  the  rioting.  Even 
shoTt,  made  himself  so  ridicnlous  with  when  it  grew  to  serious  rebellion,  they 
his  audacious  airs  during  his  northward  howled  over  the  threatened  liberty  of 
progress  as  materially  to  strengthen  the  the  illicit  distiller  and  the  incendiary. 
Government's  hands,  who  were  deter-  and  shrieked  remonstrance  when  Wash- 
mined  not  to  sacrifice  the  country  to  the  ington  and  Hamilton,  with  15,000 
interest  of  France  in  a  war  with  Eng-  troops,  moved  westward.  The  rebel- 
land.  Even  JeSersoD,  though  he  con-  lion  if  as  crushed  without  shedding  a 
doned  the  excesses  of  the  French  Revo*  drop  of  blood,  and  with  great  humilia- 
lution  and  took  Genet  to  his  bosom  in  tion  to  its  leaders, 
private,  was  against  war.  At  the  same  Once  more  Hamilton's  enemies  made 
lime  he  dreaded  anything  like  overtures  an  attack  on  his  reputation  through  his 
to  his  bugbear,  England.  For  several  Treasury  accounts,  and  once  more  they 
months  Genet  continued  his  career  of  were  routed  with  ignominy.  This  was 
insult  through  the  States,  doing  more  the  closing  scene  of  hit  public  life.  He 
to  wean  the  educated  classes  from  the  had  been  in  oflice  neatly  six  years. 
French  Republic  than  all  Hamilton's  His  work  was  finished.  He  saw  the 
strenuous  exertions  to  maintain  a  strict  establishment  of  a  national  credit  and  a 
neutrality.  In  this,  with  Washington's  national  feeling,  and  he  left  these  in  the 
co-operation,  he  succeeded  ;  but  the  hands  of  a  party  that  by  his  own  energy 
Opposition  never  ceased  in  their  loud  he  had  created,  and  by  his  own  genius 
accusations  of  Angloism  against  both  and  enthusiasm  raised  to  what  appeared 
these  great  leaders.  As  if,  however,  to  at  present  an  almost  unassailable  posi- 
test  the  patriotism  of  the  Administra-  tion,  "  We  look  in  vain,"  says  a  biog- 
tion,  England  now  commenced  those  rapher,  "for  a  man  who  in  an  equal 
high-handed  measures  which  ultimately  space  of  time  has  produced  such  direct 
led  to  the  war  of  1813.  Hamilton  and  lasting  effects  upon  our  history." 
sprang  forward  instantly  with  measures  I  have  done  wrong,  perhaps,  in  bring- 
for  putting  the  country  in  a  position  for  ing  the  period  of  Hamilton's  retirement 
war  in  case  of  need.  The  Opposition,  from  office  so  near  to  the  end  of  this 
however,  who  were  always  ready  to  re-    paper.     Space,   however,  forbids  even 

Sudiate  debts  or  shout  liberty  songs,  the  most  superficial  sketch  of  his  whole 
eld  back  when  a  question  of  actu^  career,  interesting  though  that  is  up  till 
fighting  arose,  and  defeated  with  extraor-  the  very  hour  of  his  untimely  death.  I 
dinary  inconsistency  the  Bill  for  de-  have  thought  it  better,  therefore,  to 
fence.  dwell  mainly  on  that  portion  of  his  life 

Hamilton  then,  with  Washington's  in  which  his  greatest  work  was  being 
approval,  proposed  a  special  mission  to  conceived  and  executed,  though  intelli- 
England.  He  wished  to  go  himself,  gible  condensation  even  of  this  is  difG- 
but  it  was  thought  unadvisable ;   and    cult,   so  unusual    and  unconventional 
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was  the  field  of  his  operations.  The  so  great  bad  been  the  reaction  that  it 
lemainder  of  hts  life,  full  of  incident  was  even  popular.  Washington,  stipu- 
and  absolutely  free  from  one  barren  lating  that  he  should  remain  at  Mount 
spot,  and  withal  so  influential,  admits  Vernon  till  the  army  was  in  the  field, 
of  but  the  briefest  notice.  Hamilton's  was  appointed  commander-in-chief,  with 
reason  for  retiring  from  office  was  the  Hamilton  next  in  order.  Once  more 
necessity  of  providing  for  a  wife  and  six  the  latter  was  called  from  the  law  courts 
children,  for  his  official  life  had  ab>  to  organite  armies  and  to  plan  fortiSca- 
sorbed  his  previous  savings.  He  tions.  We  find  him  drafting  Army 
stepped  at  once,  on  the  strength  of  his  Bills  for  Washington  to  present  to  Con- 
great  national  reputation,  into  a  practice  gress,  firing  oS  circulars  to  put  down 
even  larger  than  the  one  he  had  left  on  intemperance  and  duelling  among  the 
entering  the  Cabinet.  For  the  remain-  troops,  and  in  1799  coming  forward 
ing  eleven  years  of  his  life,  indeed,  he  with  matured  plans  and  complete  prep- 
stood  at  the  head  of  the  New  York  Bar.  aralions  for  an  invasion  of  Florida  and 
But  though  busily  engaged  in  his  profes-  Louisiana.  France,  however,  this  lime 
sion,  every  spare  moment  he  gave  to  the  made  overtures,  and  war  was  again 
service  of  his  party,  of  which,  till  its  averted- 

downfall  in  1800,  he  was  the  virtual  Many  of  the  Federal  Party,  elated 
though  unofficial  leader.  Indeed,  it  with  success,  had  outstripped  now  even 
was  his  irresistible  and  preponderating  Hamilton's  views  in  the  strength  of 
influence  that,  through  the  breeding  of  their  measures.  They  proposed  to  re- 
internal  jealousies,  caused  in  a  great  fuse  citizenship  altoKether  to  foreigners, 
measure  its  ultimate  ruin.  and  carried,  with  Hamilton's  consent. 
When  Washington  retired  from  the  however,  a  Bill  for  banishing  suspected 
Presidency,  Hamilton  was  fell  by  all,  foreigners  from  the  country.  They 
himself  included,  to  be  too  strong  a  even  inclined  to  high-banded  measures 
man  for  the  Federal  nomination,  with  the  liberty  of  a  rather  rebellious 
Adams,  therefore,  became  Chief  Magis-  press.  This  Hamilton  firmly  resisted, 
trate,  with  Jefferson  as  Vice.  The  latter  Jefferson  all  this  time  is  working  un- 
blow  to  the  Federal  Party  Hamilton  ceasingly,  but  silently,  to  rouse  sus- 
had  tried  to  slave  oS  by  advocating  a  picions  throughout  the  country  of  mon- 
certain  system  of  voting  which  Adams,  archical  designs  on  the  part  of  the  Gov- 
who  was  a  testy,  obstinate  man,  con-  emraent.  The  Federal  Party,  puffed 
strued  incorrectly  into  an  attempt  to  out  with  success,  begins  to  divide 
bring  in  Pinckney  above  himself.  The  against  itself,  plainly  indicating  that  ap- 
dissensions  occasioned  by  the  Presi-  preaching  downfall  which  the  elections 
dent's  want  of  tact  and  jealousy  of  of  1800  actually  witnessed.  The  con- 
Hamilton's  influence  in  the  Federal  flict  is  close,  and  turns  upon  the  issue 
Party  did  not,  however,  begin  just  yet.  in  New  York,  and  particularly  in  the 
Jay  had  brought  back  a  treaty  from  city.  Hamilton  throws  himself  heart 
England  which  did  not  satisfy  even  the  and  soul  into  the  fray.  In  the  petty 
English  party,  while  it  raised  a  storm  arena,  however,  of  "  ward  "  politics  he 
of  indignation  throughout  the  country,  was  never  an  adept.  The  Democratic 
Washington,  however,  grandly  indiSer-  candidate,  the  notorious  Aaron  Burr, 
ent  to  popularity,  felt  that  the  treaty  thoroughly  versed  in  the  dirty  paths  of 
should  be  ratified.  Hamilton  was  in  the  even  then  corrupt  politics  of  New 
accord  with  him,  and  once  more  war  York,  is  at  the  head  of  the  poll.  The 
was  averted-  Hardly  was  this  question  Federal  administration  collapses.  The 
settled,  however,  when,  through  Mon-  Democrats  under  Jefferson,  now  rising 
roe's  blundering,  things  got  into  such  a  to  the  height  of  his  glory  and  popularity, 
bad  state  with  France  that  Pinckney,  assume  the  reins  of  government, 
the  next  envoy,  was  refused  a  reception.  Hamilton,  who  honestly  thought  that 
The  whole  nation  was  at  length  roused  the  domination  of  the  Democratic  Party 
against  its  old  ally,  and  the  Federals,  meant  French  anarchy  and  ideas  de- 
who  had  been  consistently  anti-French,  structive  of  true  Anglo-Saxon  liberty, 
were  borne  upward  to  greater  power  was  betrayed  by  the  first  passion  of  de- 
than  ever.     War  seemed  imminent,  and  feat  into  one  or  two  acts  of  indiscretion. 
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but  his  calmer  judgment  soon  returned,  calculated  that  if  he  killed   Hamilton 

and  the  last  exertion  of  his  political  in-  they  could  hardly  be  made  worse,  even 

fluence    is    characteristic  of    his    true  by  the  obloquy  that  would  fall  on  him. 

patriotic  instincts.     Jeflerson  and  Burr,  He  selected  some  allusion  to  himself  in 

the  Democratic  candidates  for  President  one  of   Hamilton's  election   speeches, 

and  Vice-President,  received  an  equal  and  cliallenf;ed  him.     Whether  Hamil- 

number  of  votes.     This  threw  the  de-  ton  might  have  fairly  refused  to  meet 

cision   into  the   House  of    Represent-  him  has  been  a  favorite  subject  of  con- 

atives.     The    Federalists,    exasperated  troversy  ever  since.     It  is  enough  to  saf 

by  defeat,   proposed  to  revenge  them-  that  he  never  hesitated  for  a  moment  in 

selves  on  their  arch-enemy  Jefferson  by  his  acceptance  of  the  challenge.     That 

giving  their  votes  to  Burr,  and  turning  he  deliberately  and  calmly  came  to  the 

the    scale    in    his    favor.       Hamilton,  conclusion  that  it  was  bis  duty  to  do  so 

though  the  special  object  through  life  is   evident  from    his  own   statements, 

of    Jefferson's      rancorous     animosity,  Burr  prepared  for  the  meeting  by  prac- 

knew  Burr  to  be  a  bad  and  unscrupu-  tising  in  his  garden  at  a  mark,  Hamilton 

lous   man,  destitute  of  patriotism  and  by   putting  his  own   and   his    clients' 

true  ability.     He  now  came   forward,  affairs  in  order,  and  by  writing  farewell 

prevented    the    Federal    scheme,    and  letters  to  his  wife  full  of  devotion  and 

secured  the  election  of  his  great  rival  as  the  most  touching  pathos.     They  met 

President.  on  a  warm  July  morning  on  the  banks 

There  was  little  now  left  for  Hamil-  of  the  Hudson.     Hamilton  fell  at  the 

ton,   as  a  public  man,   to  do.     As  a  first  fire  mortallf  wounded.      He  was 

lawyerhecontinued  gatheringincreasing  carried  home,   and  died,    after  a  few 

fame.     A  popular  notion  at  length  be-  hours  of  intense  agony,  surrounded  by 

came  rife  that  he  had  only  to  exert  him-  his  family.     Burr  departed  to  engage  in 

self  to  convince  any  judge  and  jury,  those  acts  of  treason  which,   together 

When  occasional  opportunity,  however,  with  this  dastardly  act,  have  made  his 

offered   to  be  of  service  to  his  party,  name  a  household  word  to  all  gener- 

now  in  feeble  opposition,  be  never  let  it  ations  of  Americans,  and  ultimately  to 

slip.     Burr,  in  spite  of  a  certain  kind  die  in   a    London  garret.     When   the 

of  ability,  soon  found  he  was  no  match  news  of  Hamilton's  death  was  known  a 

for  the  subtle  Jefferson,  who  was  rightly  great  outcry  of  indignation  went    up 

anxious  to  drive  him  from  power.  from  every  comer  of  the  land.     Men 

In  1804  New  England  was  murmuring  forgot  ther  differences,  and  remembered 

secession.     Burr,    whose    politics   were  only  that  a  great  statesman  and  patriot 

purely    dictated    by    visions    of    self-  had    fallen.     Even   in   those    days    of 

aggrandizement,  thought  he  saw  a  possi-  duelling,  the  conviction  that  a  valuable 

ble  Northern  Confederacy,  with  himself  life  had  been  wantonly  destroyed  was 

as  President,  and,  with  that  in  view,  so  strong  that  the  excitement  was  only 

stood    for    the    governorship  of    New  comparable  to  that  occasioned  in  recent 

York.     Hamilton    had    no    feeling   of  times  by   the  deaths  of    Lincoln  and 

rivalry  with  Burr.     He  simply  despised  Garfield.     Thus,   in    the    forty-eighth 

him  as  a  scoundrel.      Shrintcing  from  year  of  his  age,  and  the  very  prime  of 

the  thought  of  such  a  man  at  the  head  his    life,    died     this    illustrious    man. 

of  his  own  State,  he  threw  himself  into  Without    entering    into  the  merits  of 

the  election,  and  so  divided  his  party  Hamilton's  personal  genius,  it  is  enough  . 

as   to    give    the  victory   to   the  other  to  say,  on  behalf  of  his  historical  posi- 

Democratic  candidate,  who  was  at  least  tion,  that  had  he  fallen  in  the  trenches 

a    respectable    man.     Burr,     who   had  of  Yoiktown  the  whole  course  of  Amer- 

already  been  thwarted  by   Hamilton  in  ican  history  and  American  development 

the  matter  of  a  diplomatic  post,  deliber-  must    have    been    widely    different. — 

atelv   planned  revenge.     His   fortunes  Fortnightly  Review. 
were  as  bad  as  they  could  be,  and  he 
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BY   GEORCE  SAINTSBURY. 

Among  the  judgments  of  his  contem-  any  severe  test.     An  English  Diderot, 

poraiies  which  make  a  sort  of  Inferno  he  must  bear  a  harder  version  of  the 

of  the  posthnmous  writings  of  Thomas  judfcnient  on  Diderot,  that  he  had  writ- 

Carlyle,  that  passed  upon  "  Christopher  ten  good  pages  but  no  good  book.     Only 

North"   has  always  seemed  to  me  the  very  rarely  has  he  even   written  good 

most  interesting,  and   perhaps  on  the  pages,    in    the    sense    of    pages  good 

whole  the  fairest.     There  is  enough  and  throughout.     The  almost  inconceivable 

to  spare  of  onesidedness  in  it,  and  of  haste  with  which  he  wrote  (he  is  credited 

the  harshness  which  comes  from  onesid-  with  having  on  one   occasion  actually 

edness.      But  it    is  hardly  at  all  sour,  written    fifty-six    pages    of     print    for 

and,  when   allowance   is  made  for  the  "  Blackwood  "  in  two  days,  and  in  the 

point  of  view,  by  no  means  unjust.     The  years  of  its  double  numbers  he  often 

wholeisintereslingfromtheliterary  side,  contributed  from  a  hundred  to  a  hun- 

but  as  it  fills  two  large  pages  it  is  much  dred  and  fifty  pages  in  a  single  month) 

too  long  to  quote.     The  personal  de-  — this    prodigious  haste   would  not    of 

scription,  "  the  broadshouldered  state-  itself  account  for  the   puerilities,  ihe 

ly  bulk  of  the  man  struck  me  :  his  flash-  touches  of  bad  taste,  the  false  pathos, 

ing   eye,  copious  dishevelled  head  of  the  tedious  burlesque,  the  more  tedious 

hair,   and  rapid  unconcerned   progress  jactation  which  disfigure  his  work.     A 

like  that  of  a  plough  through  stubble,"  man  writing  against  time  may  be  driven 

is  characteristically  graphic,  and  far  the  to  dulness,   or  commonplace,  or  incle- 

best  of  the  numerous  pen  sketches  of  gance  of  style  ;  but  he  need  never  com- 

"  the  Professor."     As  for  the  criticism,  mit  any  of  the  faults  just  noticed.    They 

the  following  is  the  kernel  passage  of  were  due  beyond  doubt  in  Wilson's  case 

it  : —                          •  to  a  natural  idiosyncrasy,  the  great  chat- 

"  Wilson  had  much  ooblenets  of  hean  ud  acteristic  of  which  Carlyle  has  happily 
raanytraitsof  noble  geDius,  but  the  ceairal  lie-  hit  off  in  the  phrase,  '  want  of  a  tie- 
beam  seemed  warning  al-ays  ;  very  long  ago  beam,"  whether  he  has  or  has  not  been 
t^a%";nsV"Tryism  rX'^l^^^^:^^]  f.ht>-"-ble  in  sugg«ting  that  the  missing 
Methodism  of  a  sort  with  total  i n credulity  ;  a  »nk  was  supplied  by  whiskey  punch, 
noble  toyat  and  religious  nature  not  strong  The  least  attractive  point  about  Wilaon's 
enough  to  vanquish  the  perverse  element  it  Is  work  is  undoubtedly  what  his  censor 
born  into.  Hence  a  being  all  split  into  pre-  elsewhere  describes  as  his  habit  of 
cipitous  chasms  and  the  wildest  volcanic  i.  .  .  !■!..>.  j 
tumults;  roclts  overgrown  indeed  with  tropical  g'vmg  a  kick  to  many  men  and 
luxuriance  of  leaf  and  flower  but  knit  together  thmgs.  There  is  no  more  unpleasant 
aiihebottom—ihai  was  my  old  figure  of  speech  feature  of  the  "  Noctes  "  than  the  ap- 
-onlybyanoceanof  whiskey  punch.  Onihese  parent  inability  of  the  writer  to  refrain 
Zr^:^?>'^^^^^^^:^Z■^■/l!^':r:uX:r.  f^o^.-ly  •■  Wck,  •■  even  at  the  objects 
ary  men  either  then  or  still.  And  yet  inirinsi-  of  his  greatest  veneration.  A  kind  of 
cally  he  has  nricien  nothing  that  cau  endure,  mania  of  detraction  seizes  him  at  times. 
The  central  gift  was  wanting.' '  a  mania  which  some  of  his  admirers  have 

Something  in  the  unfavorable  part  of  more  kindly  than^  wisely  endeavored  to 

this  must  no  doubt  be  set  down  to  the  shufDe  off  as  a  humorous  dramatic  touch 

critic's  usual  forgetfulness  of  his  own  intentionally  administered  to  him  by  his 

admirable  dictum,  "  he  is  not  thou  but  Eidolon  North.     The  most  disgraceful, 

himself ;  other  than  thou."     John  was  perhaps  the  only  really  disgraceful,  in- 

quite  other  than  Thomas,  and  Thomas  stance  of  this  is  the  carping  and  offen- 

judged   him  somewhat  summarily  as  if  sive  criticism  of  Scott's"  Demonology," 

he  were  a  failure  of  a  Thomas.     Yet  the  written  and  published  at  a  time  when 

criticism,  if  partly  harsh  and  as  a  whole  Sir  Walter's  known  state  of  health  and 

somewhat   incomplete,  is  true  enough,  fortunes  might  have  protected  him  even 

Wilson  has  written  "  intrinsically  noth-  from   an   enemy,    much   more  from   a 

ing  that  can  endure,"  if  it  be  judged  by  friend,  and  a  deeply  obliged  friend  such 
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as  Wilson.     Nor  is  this  the  only  fling  at  whole  ;  its  humors  arbitrarily  separated 

Scott.    Wordsworth,  much  more  vulner-  and  cut  and  dried  are  neatly  unintelli- 

able,  is  also  much  more  frequently  as-  gible.     Indeed  Professor  Ferrier's  orig- 

satled  ;  and  even  Shakespeare  does  not  inal  attempt  to  give  Wilson's  work  only, 

come  off  scot-f  lee  when  Wilson  is  in  his  and  not  all  of  that  work  when  it  hap- 

ugly  moods.  pened  to  be  mixed  with  others',  seems 

It  need  hardly  be  said  that  I  have  no  to  me  to  have  been  a  mistake-  But  of 
intention  of  saying  that  Scott  or  Words-  that  further,  when  we  come  to  speak  of 
worth  or  Shakespeare  may  not  be  criti-  the  "  Noctes"  iheinselves. 
cised.  It  is  the  way  in  which  the  criti*  Wilson's  life,  for  more  than  two- 
cism  is  done  which  is  the  crime ;  and  thirds  of  it  a  very  happy  one  and  not 
for  these  acts  of  literary  high  treason,  devoid  of  a  certain  evcntfulnesa,  can  be 
or  at  least  leasing-making,  as  well  as  for  summarized  pretty  briefly,  especially  as 
all  Wilson's  other  faults,  nothing  seems  a  full  account  of  it  is  available  in  the 
to  me  so  much  responsible  as  the  want  very  delightful  work  of  bis  daughter 
of  bottom  which  Carlyle  notes.  I  do  Mrs.  Gordon.  Born  in  rySs,  the  son 
not  think  that  Wilson  had  any  solid  of  a  rich  manufacturer  of  Paisley  and  a 
fund  of  principles,  putting  morals  and  mother  who  boasted  gentle  blood,  he 
religion  aside,  either  in  politics  or  in  was  brought  up  first  in  the  house  of  a 
literature.  He  liked  and  he  hated  much  country  minister  (whose  parish  he  has 
and  strongly,  and  being  a  healthy  creat-  made  famous  in  several  sketches),  then 
ure  he  on  the  whole  liked  the  right  at  the  University  of  Glasgow,  and  then 
things  and  hated  the  wrong  ones  ;  but  at  Magdalen  College,  Oxford.  He  was 
it  was  for  the  most  part  a  merely  in-  early  left  possessor  of  a  considerable 
stinctive  liking  and  hatred,  quite  unco-  fortune,  and  his  first  love,  a  certain 
ordmated  and  by  no  means  unlikely  to  "  Margaret,"  havingproved  unkind,  he 
pass  the  next  moment  into  hatred  or  established  himself  at  Elleray  on  Win- 
liking  as  the  case  might  be.  dennere  and  entered  into  all  the  Lake 

I'hese  are  grave  faults.     But  for  the  society.      Before    very    long  (he    was 

purposeof  providing  that  pleasure  which  twenty-six  at  the  time)  he  married  Miss 

is  to  be  got  from  literature  (and    this,  Jane    Penny,  daughter  of    a  Liverpool 

like  one  or  two  former  papers  of  mine  merchant,  and  kept  open  house  at  EI- 

in  this  magazine,  is  mainly  an  effort  in  leray  for  some  years.     Then  his  forluite 

literary  hedonism,  a  contribution  to  the  disappeared  in  the  keeping  of  a  dishon- 

almanac    of     the     literary     gourmand)  est  relation,  and  he  had,  in  a  way,  his 

Wilson  stands  very  high,  indeed  so  high  livelihood  to  make.     I  say  "  in  a  way," 

that  he  can  be  ranked  only  below  the  because  the  wind  appears  to  have  been 

highest.     He  who  will  enjoy  him  must  considerably  tempered  to  this  shorn  but 

be  an  intelligent  voluptuary,  and  espe-  robust  lamb.     He  had  not  even  to  give 

cially  well  versed  in  the  art  of  skipping,  up   Elleray,  though  he  could  not   live 

When  Wilson  begins  to  talk  fine,  when  there  in  his  old  style.     He  had  a  mother 

he  begins  to  wax  pathetic,  and  when  he  who  was  able  and  witling  to  entertain 

gets  into  many  others  of  his  numerous  him  at  Edinburgh,  on  the  sole  under- 

altitudes,  it  will  behove  the  reader,  ac-  standing  that  he  did  not  "  turn  Whig," 

cording  to  his  own  tastes,  to  skip  with  of  which  there  was  very  little  danger, 

discretion  and  vigor.     If  he  cannot  do  He  was   enabled   to  keep  not  too  ex- 

this,  if  his  eye  is  not  wary  enough,  or  if  hausting  or  anxious  terms  as  an  advo- 

his  conscience  forbids  him  to  obey  his  cate  at  the  Scottish   bar ;   and  before 

eyes'  warnings,  Wilson  is  not  for  him.  long  he  was  endowed,  against   the  in- 

It  is  true  that  Mr.  Skelton  has  tried  to  finitely  superior  claims  of  Sir   William 

make  a  "  Comedy  of  the  '  Noctes  Am-  Hamilton,  and  by  sheer  force  of   pet- 

brosianze,'"  in  which   the  skipping  is  sonat   and  political  influence,  with  the 

done  ready  to  hand.     But  with  all  the  very  lucrative   Professorship  of   Moral 

respect  due  to   the  author  of  "  Tha-  Philosophy  in  the  University  of  Edin- 

latta  "  the  process  is  not,  at  least  speak-  burgh.      But   even    before  this  he  had 

ing  according  to  my  judgment,  success-  been   exempted   from   the  necessity  of 

ful.      No    one    can    really    taste    that  "  cultivating  literature  on  a  little  oat- 

eccentfic  book  unless  he  reads  it  as  a  meal  "  by  his  connection  with  "  Black- 
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1  wood's  Masazine."  The  stoiy  of  ihat  more  than  the  woik  of  a  clever  man  who 
magazine  has  often  been  told  ;  never  per-  has  partly  learnt  and  partly  divined  the 
haps  quite  fully,  but  sufficiently.  Wil<  manner  of  Burns,  Scott,  Campbell, 
son  was  not  at  any  time,  strictly  speak-  Coleridge,  Wordsworth,  Byron,  and  the 
ing,  editor  ;  and  a  statement  under  his  rest.  Nor  to  my  fancy  are  his  prose 
own  hand  avers  that  he  never  received  tales  of  much  more  value.  I  read  them 
any  editorial  pay,  and  was  sometimes  many  yea'rs  ago  and  cared  little  for 
subject  to  that  criticism  which  the  pub-  them,  I  re-read,  or  attempted  to  re- 
lisher,  as  all  men  know  from  a  famous  read,  them  the  other  day  and  cared  less. 
letter  of  Scott's,  was  sometimes  in  the  There  seems  from  the  original  pros- 
habit  of  exercising  rather  indiscreetly,  pectus  of  the  edition  of  his  wotks  to 
But  for  a  very  great  number  of  years  have  been  an  intention  of  editing  the 
there  is  do  doubt  that  he  held  a  kind  course  of  moral  philosophy  which,  with 
of  quasi-editorial  position  which  in-  more  or  fewer  variations,  obtained  him 
eluded  the  censorship  of  other  men's  the  agreeable  income  of  a  thousand  a 
work  and  an  almost,  if  not  quite,  un*  year  or  so  for  thirty  years.  But  whether 
limited  right  of  printinf;  his  own.  For  (as  Mrs.  Gordon  seems  to  hint)  the 
some  time  the  even  more  masterful  spirit  notes  were  in  too  dilapidated  and 
of  Lockhart  (against  whom  by  the  way  chaotic  a  condition  for  use,  or  whether 
Mrs.  Gordon  seems  to  have  had  a  rather  Professor  Ferrier,  his  son-in-law  and 
unreasonable  prejudice)  qualified  his  editor  (himself,  with  Dean  Mansel,  the 
control  over  "  Maga."  But  Lockhart's  last  of  the  exact  philosophers  of  Britain), 
promotion  to  the  "  Quarterly"  removed  revolted  at  the  idea  of  priming  any  thins 
this  influence,  and  from  1825  (speak-  so  merely  literary,  or  what  it  was  I 
ing  roughly)  to  1835  Wilson  was  su-  know  not — at  any  rate  they  do  not  now 
pieme.  The  death  of  William  Black*  figure  in  the  list.  This  leaves  us  ten 
wood  and  of  the  Ettrick  Shepherd  in  volumes  of  collected  works,  to  wit,  four 
the  last  named  year,  and  of  his  own  of  the  "  Noctes  Ambrosiante,"  four  of 
wife  in  1837  (the  latter  a  blow  from  "Essays  Critical  and  Imaginative," 
which  he  never  recovered)  strongly  af-  and  two  of  "  The  Recreations  of  Chris- 
fected  not  his  control  over  the  publi-  topher  North,"  all  with  a  very  few  ex- 
cation  but  his  desire  to  control  it ;  and  ceptions  reprinted  from  "  Blackwood." 
after  1839  his  contributions  (save  in  the  Mrs.  Gordon  filially  groans  because  the 
years  1845  and  1848)  were  very  few.  reprint  was  not  more  extensive,  and 
III  health  and  broken  spirits  disabled  without  endorsing  her  own  very  high  . 
him,  and  in  1853  he  had  to  resign  his  opinion  of  her  father's  work,  it  is  possi- 
professorship,  dying  two  years  later  after  ble  to  agree  with  her.  It  is  especially 
some  months  of  almost  total  prostra-  noteworthy  that  from  the  essays  are  ex- 
tion.  Of  the  rest  of  the  deeds  of  Chris-  eluded  three  out  of  the  four  chief  criti- 
topher,  and  of  his  pugilism,  and  of  his  cal  aeries  which  Wilson  wrote — that  on 
learning,  and  of  his  pedestrian  exploits,  Spenser,  praised  by  a  writer  so  little 
and  of  his  fishing,  and  of  his  cock-fight-  given  to  reckless  praise  as  Hallam,  the 
ing,  and  of  his  hearty  enjoyment  of  life  "  Specimens  of  British  Critics  "  and  the 
generally,  the  books  of  the  chronicles  of  "  Dies  Boreales," — leaving  only  the 
Mrs.  Gordon,  and  still  more  the  twelve  series  on  Homer  with  its  quaai-Appendiz 
volumes  of  his  works  and  the  un-re-  on  the  Greek  Dramatists,  and  the 
printed  contributions  to  "  Blackwood  "  "  Noctes  "  themselves, 
shall  tell.  It  must  be  confessed  that  the  "  Noctes 
It  is  with  those  works  that  our  princi-  Ambrosianee"  are  not  easy  things  to 
pal  business  is,  and  some  of  them  we  commend  to  the  modem  reader,  if  I 
will  take  the  liberty  of  at  once  dismiss-  may  use  the  word  commend  in  its  proper 
ing.  His  poems  are  now  matters  of  in-  sense  and  with  no  air  of  patronage, 
terest  to  very  few  mortals.  It  is  not  Even  Scotchmen  (perhaps,  indeed, 
that  they  are  bad,  for  they  arc  not ;  but  Scotchmen  most  of  all)  are  wont  nowa- 
that  they  are  almost  wholly  without  dis-  days  to  praise  them  rather  apologetical- 
tinction.  He  came  just  late  enough  to  ly,  as  may  be  seen  in  the  case  of  their 
have  got  the  seed  of  the  great  romantic  editor  and  abridger  Mr.  Skelton.  Like 
revival ;   and  his  verse  work  is  rarely  most  other  very  original  things   they 
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drew  after  them  a  flock  of  imbecile  iroi-  North  himself,  the  Ettrick  Shepherd, 
tat  ion*  ;  and  up  to  the  present  day  those  and  "Tickler."  All  these  three  were 
who  have  lived  in  the  remoter  parts  of  in  a  manner  portraits,  but  no  one  is  a 
Scotland  must  know  or  recently  remem-  mere  photograph  from  a  single  person, 
ber  dreary  compositions  in  corrupt  fol-  On  the  whole,  however,  I  suspect  that 
lowing  of  the  "Noctea"  with  exa^er-  Christopher  North  is  a  much  closer  like* 
ated  attempts  at  Christopher's  worst  ness,  if  not  of  what  Wilson  himself  was, 
mannerisms,  and  invariably  including  a  yet  at  any  rate  of  what  he  would  have 
ghastly  caricature  of  the  Shepherd,  liked  to  be,  than  some  of  his  apologists 
Even  in  themselves  they  abound  in  maintain.  These  charitable  souls  ex- 
stumbling-blocks,  which  are  perhaps  case  the  egotism,  the  personality,  the 
multiplied,  at  least  at  the  threshold,  by  violence,  the  inconsistency,  the  absurd 
the  arbitrary  separation  in  Ferrier's  assumption  of  omniscience  and  Admit- 
edition  of  Wilson's  part,  and  not  all  his  able-Crichtonism,  on  the  plea  that 
part,  from  the  whole  series  ;  eighteen  "  Christopher  "  is  only  the  ideal  Editor 
numbers  being  excluded  bodily  to  begin  and  not  the  actual  Professor.  It  is  quite 
with,  while  many  more  and  parts  of  true  that  Wilson,  who,  like  all  men  of 
more  are  omitted  subsequently.  The  humor,  must  have  known  his  own 
critical  mistake  of  this  is  evident,  for  foibles,  nolunfrequently  satirises  them  ; 
much  of  the  machinery  and  all  the  per-  but  it  is  clear  from  his  other  work  and 
sonagesof  the  "  Noctes"  were  given  to,  from  his  private  letters  that  they  were 
not  by,  Wilson,  and  in  all  probability  he  his  foibles.  The  figure  of  the  Shep- 
accepted  them  not  too  willingly.  The  herd,  who  is  the  chief  speaker  and  on 
origin  of  the  fantastic  personages,  the  the  whole  the  most  interesting,  is  a 
creation  of  which  was  a  perfect  mania  more  debateable  one.  It  is  certain  that 
with  the  early  contributors  to  "  Black-  many  of  Hogg's  friends,  and  in  his 
wood,"  and  who  are,  it  is  to  be  feared,  touchy  moments  he  himself,  considered 
too  often  a  nuisance  to  modern  readers,  that  a  great  liberty  was  taken  with  him, 
is  rather  dubious.  Maginn's  friends  if  not  that  (as  the  "  Quarterly  "  put  it 
have  claimed  the  origination  of  the  in  a  phrase  which  evidently  made  Wilson 
"Noctes"  proper,  and  of  its  well-  very  angry)  he  was  represented  as  a 
known  motto  paraphrased  from  Phocy-  mere  "boozing  buffoon."  On  the 
iides,  for"  The  Doctor,"  or,  if  his  chief  other  hand  it  is  equally  certain  that  the 
"  Blackwood ' '  designation  be  preferred.  Shepherd  never  did  in  prose  and  in  his 
for  the  Ensign — Ensign  O'Doherty.  own  name  (he  was  a  very  pretty  dialect 
Professor  Ferrier,  on  the  other  hand,  poet)  anything  that  exhibited  half  the 
has  shown  a  not  unnatural  but  by  no  power  over  thought  and  language  which 
means  critical  or  exact  desire  to  hint  is  shbwn  in  the  best  passages  of  his 
that  Wilson  invented  the  whole.  There  "Noctes"  eidolon.  Some  of  the  ad- 
is  no  doubt  that  the  real  original  is  to  ventures  described  as  having  happened 
be  found  inthe  actual  suppers  at  "  Am-  to  him  are  historically  known  as  having 
brose's."  These  Lockhart  had  de-  happened  to  Wilson  himself,  and  his 
scribed  in  "  Peter's  Letters  "before  the  sentiments  are  much  more  the  writer's 
appearance  of  the  first  "Noctes"  (the  than  the  speaker's.  At  the  same  time 
reader  must  not  be  shocked,  the  false  the  admirably  imitated  patois  and  the 
concord  is  invariable  in  the  book  itself)  subtle  rendering  of  Hogg's  very  well 
and  not  long  after  the  establishment  of  known  foibles  —  his  inordinate  and 
"Maga."  As  was  the  case  with  the  stupendous  vanity,  his  ptonenessto  take 
magazine  generally  the  early  numbers  liberties  with  his  betters,  his  irritable 
were  extremely  local  and  extremely  per-  temper,  and  the  rest — give  a  false  air  of 
sonal.  Wilson's  glory  is  that  he  to  a  identity  which  is  very  noteworthy.  The 
great  extent,  though  not  wholly,  lifted  third  portrait  is  said  to  have  been  the 
them  out  of  this  rut,  when  he  became  furthest  from  life,  except  in  some  physi- 
the  chief  if  not  the  sole  writer  after  cal  peculiarities,  of  the  three.  "  Tick- 
Lockhart's  removal  to  London,  and  re-  ler,"  whose  original  was  Wilson's 
duced  the  personages,  with  rare  ex-  maternal  uncle  Robert  Sym,  an  Edin- 
ceptions,  to  three  strongly  marked  and  burgh  "writer,"  and  something  of  a 
very  dramatic  characters,  Christopher  humorist  in  the  flesh,  is  very  skilfully 
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made  to  hold  (w[thout  being  anything  instance,  he  gives  us  a  gorgeous  descrip- 
of  a  "  sticlc  ")  the  position  of  common'  tion  of  the  apparatus  of  North's  solitary 
sense  iQtermediary  between  the  tiro  confinement  vhen  writing  for  "  Black- 
originals,  Noith  and  the  Shepherd.  He  wood  ;"  his  daughter's  unvarnished  ac- 
has  his  own  peculiar  i lies,  but  he  has  also  count  of  the  same  process  agrees  exactly 
a  habit  of  bringing  his  friends  down  from  as  to  time,  rate  of  production,  and  so 
their  altitudes  in  a  Voltairian  fashion  forth,  but  substitutes  water  for  the  old 
which  is  of  immense  use  to  the  dia-  hock  and  "Scots  pint"  (magnum)  of 
logues.  The  few  occasional  interlocu-  claret,  a  dirty  little  lerra-cotta  inkstand 
tors  are  of  little  moment,  with  one  ex-  for  the  silver  utensil  of  the  "  Noctes," 
ception  ;  and  the  only  female  characters,  and  a  single  large  tallow  candle  for 
Mrs.  and  Miss  Gentle,  would  have  been  Christopher's  "floods  of  light."  He 
very  much  belter  away.  They  arc  not  carried  the  whim  so  far  as  to  construct 
JD  the  least  lifelike,  and  usually  exhibit  for  himself — his  "  Noctes"  self — an 
the  namby-pambiness  into  which  Wilson  imaginary  hall- by -the- sea  on  the  Firih 
too  often  fell  when  he  wished  to  be  re-  of  Forth  (which  in  the  same  way  seems 
fined  and  pathetic.  The  "English"  to  have  had  an  actual  resemblance,  half 
or  half  English  characters,  who  come  in  of  likeness,  half  of  contrast,  to  the  act- 
sometimes  as  foils,  are  also  rather  of  the  ual  Elleray)  and  to  enlarge  his  own 
stick,  sticky.  On  the  other  hand,  the  comfortable  town  house  in  Gloucester 
interruptions  of'Ambrose,  the  host,  and  Place  to  a  sort  of  fairy  palace  in  Morav 
his  household,  though  a  little  farcical,  Place.  But  that  which  has  most  puz- 
arewell  judged.  And  of  the  one  ex-  zled  and  shocked  readers  are  the  spe- 
cepiioQ  above  mentioned,  the  live  cially  Gargantuan  passages  relating  to 
Thomas  De  Quincey,  who  is  brought  in  eatmg  and  dtinkine.  The  comments 
without  disguise  or  excuse  in  some  of  made  on  this  seem  (he  was  anything  but 
the  very  best  of  the  series,  it  can  only  patient  of  criticism)  to  have  annoyed 
be  said  that  the  imitation  of  his  written  Wilson  very  much  ;  and  in  some  of  the 
Style  is  extraordinary,  and  that  men  who  later  "  Noctes"  he  drops  hints  that  the 
knew  his  conversation  say  that  the  ren-  whole  is  mere  barmecide  business.  Un- 
dering  of  that  is  more  extraordinary  still,  fortunately  the  same  criticism  applies  to 
The  same  designed  exaggeration  this  as  to  the  uphols'ery — the  exaggera- 
which  some  uncritical  persons  have  tion  is  "  done  too  natural."  TheShep- 
called  Rabelaisian  (not  noticing  that  the  herd's  consumption  of  oysters  not  by 
very  fault  of  the  "  Noctes"  is  that,  un-  dozens  but  by  fifties,  the  allowance  of 
like  Rabelais,  their  author  mixes  np  "  six  common  kettles  full  of  water'*  for 
probabilities  and  improbabilities  so  that  the  night's  toddy  ration  of  the  threes 
there  is  a  perpetual  jarring)  is  maintained  North's  a  hove -mentioned  bottle  of  old 
throughout  the  scenery  and  etceteras,  hock  at  dinner  and  magnum  of  claret 
The  comfortable  but  modest  accommo-  after,  the  dinners  and  suppers  and 
dations  of  Ambrose's  hotels  in  Gabriel's  "whets"  which  appear  so  often; — all 
Road  and  Picardy  Place  are  turned  into  these  stop  short  of  the  actually  incredi- 
abodes  of  not  particularly  tasteful  luxury  ble,  and  are  nothing  more  than  cxtreme- 
which  put  I.ord  Bcaconsficld's  famous  ly  convivial  men  of  the  time,  who  were 
Upholstery  to  shame,  and  remind  one  of  also  large  eaters,  would  have  actually 
what  they  probably  suggested,  Edgar  consumed.  Lord  Alvanley's  three 
Poe's  equally  famous  and  much  more  hearty  suppers,  the  exploits  of  the  old 
terriblesketchof  amodeldrawing-room.  member  of  Parliament  in  Box's  sketch 
All  the  plate  is  carefully  described  as  of  Bellamy's  (I  forget  his  real  name, 
"silver;"  if  it  had  been  gold  there  but  he  was  not  a  myth),  and  other  things 
might  have  been  some  humor  in  it.  might  be  quoted  to  show  that  there  is  a 
The  "wax"  candles  and  "silken"  fatal  verisimilitude  in  the  Ambrosian 
curtains  (if  they  had  been  "  Arabian  feasts  which  may,  or  may  not,  make 
NiKhis"  lamps  and  oriental  drapery  the  them  shocking  (they  don't  shock  me), 
same  might  be  said)  are  always  insisted  but  which  certainly  takes  them  out  of 
on.  If  there  is  any  joke  here  it  seems  the  category  of  merely  humorous  exag- 
to  lie  in  the  contrast  with  Wilson's  act-  geralion.  The  Shepherd's  "jugs," 
ual  habits,  which  were  very  simple.     For  numerous  as  they  are  (and  by  the  way 
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the  Shepherd  propounds  two  absolutely  wildest  heterodoxies  and  inconsistencies 

contradictory  theories  of  toddy-making,  of  political,  literary  and  miscellaneous 

one  of  which,  according  to  the  instruc-  judgment,  for  much  bastard  rerse-prose, 

tions  of  my  preceptors  in  that  art  who  for  a    good    many    quite   uninteresling 

lived  within  sight  of  the  hills  that  look  local  and  ephemeral  allusions,  and,  of 

down  on  Glenlivet,  is  a  damnable  heresy)  course,  for  any  quantity  of  Scotch  dia- 

are  not  in  the  least  like  the  "  sete  muit,  lect.     If  all  these  allowances  and  pro- 

dtux  bussars,  el  six  htpins"  of  tripe  that  visos  are  too  many  for  him  to  make,  it 

Gargamclle  so  rashly  devoured.     There  is  probably  useless  for  him  to  attempt 

are  men  now  living,  and  honored  mem-  the  "Noctes"  at  all.     He  will  pretty 

bers  of  society  in  Scotland,  who  admit  certainly  set  their  characters  down  with 

the  soft  impeachment  of  having  drunk  the  "Quarterly"  reviewer   as  boozing 

in    their   youth     twelve     or    fourteen  buffoons,  and  decline  the  honor  of  an 

"  double  "  tumblers  at  a  sitting.     Now  invitation   to  "Ambrose's"  or  "The 

a  doable  tumbler,  be  it  known  to  the  Lodge,"  to  "  Southsjde  "  or  the  tent 

Southron,  is  a  jorum  of  toddy  to  which  in  Eitrick  forest. 

there  go  two  wineglasses  (of  course  of  But  any  one  who  can  accommodate 
the  old-fashioned  size,  not  our  modem  himself  to  these  little  matters,  much 
goblets)  of  whiskey.  "  Indeed,"  said  a  rooie  any  one  who  can  enter  into  the 
humorous  and  indulgent  lady  corre-  spirit  of  days  merrier,  more  leisurely, 
spondent  of  Wilson's,  "  indeed,  I  really  and  if  not  less  straitlaced  than  our  own, 
think  you  eat  too  many  oysters  at  the  yet  lacing  their  laces  in  a  diilerent 
'  Noctes  ;'"  and  any  one  who  believes  fashion,  will  find  the  "Noctes"  very 
in  distributive  justice  must  admit  that  delightful  indeed.  The  mere  high  jinks, 
they  did.  when  the  secret  of  being  in  the  vein  with 
If,  therefore,  the  reader  is  of  the  them  has  been  mastered,  are  seldom  un- 
modem  cutlet- an d-cup-of-coffee  school  amusing,  and  sometimes  (notably  in  the 
of  feeding,  he  will  no  doubt  find  the  long  swim  out  to  sea  of  Tickler  and  the 
"Noctes"  most  grossly  and  palpably  Shepherd)  quite  admirable  fooling.  No 
gluttonous.  If  he  be  a  very  superior  one  who  has  an  eye  for  the  literary- 
person  he  will  smile  at  the  upholstery,  dramatic  can  help,  after  a  few"  Noctes" 
If  he  objects  to  horseplay  hewill  behor-  have  been  read,  admiring  the  skill  with 
rified  at  tihding  the  characters  on  one  which  the  characters  are  at  once  typified 
occasion  engaging  in  a  regular  "  mill,"  and  individualised,  the  substance  which 
on  more  than  one  corking  each  other's  they  acquire  in  the  reader's  mind,  the 
faces  during  slumber,  sometimes  playing  personal  interest  in  them  which  is  ex- 
at  pyramids  like  the  bounding  brothers  cited.  And  to  all  this,  peculiarly  suited 
of  acrobatic  fame,  at  others  indulging  in  for  an  alterative  in  these  solemn  days, 
leap-frog  with  the  servants,  periiiitting  has  to  be  added  the  abundance  of  scat- 
theroselves  practical  jokes  of  all  kinds,-  tered  and  incomplete  but  remarkable 
affecting  to  be  drowned  by  an  explosive  gems  of  expression  and  thought  that 
haggis,  and  so  forth,  Kvery  now  and  come  at  every  few  pages,  sometimes  at 
then  he  will  come  to  a  passage  at  which,  every  page,  of  the  series, 
without  being  superfine  at  all,  he  may  Some  of  the  burlesque  narratives 
find  his  gorge  rise ;  though  there  is  (such  as  the  Shepherd's  Mazeppa-like 
nothing  quite  so  bad  in  the  "  Noctes"  ride  on  the  Bonassus)  are  inimitably 
as  the  picture  of  the  ravens  eating  a  dead  good,  though  they  are  too  often  spoilt 
Quaker  in  the  "  Recreations,"  a  picture  by  Wilson's  greatfaults  of  prolixity  and 
for  which  Wilson  offers  a  very  lame  de-  uncertainty  of  touch.  The  criticisms, 
fence  elsewhere.  He  must  put  all  sorts  of  which  there  arc  many,  are  also  ex- 
of  prejudice,  literary,  political  and  other,  trcmely  unequal,  but  not  a  few  very  fine 
in  his  pocket.  He  must  be  prepared  passages  may  be  found  among  them, 
not  only  for  constant  and  very  scurrilous  The  politics,  it  must  be  owned,  are  not 
flings  at  "  Cockneys  "  (Wilson  extends  good  for  much,  even  from  the  Tory 
the  term  far  beyond  the  Hunt  and  Haz-  point  of  view.  But  the  greatest  attrac* 
litt  school,  an  extension  which  to  this  tion  of  the  whole,  next  to  its  sunshiny 
day  seems  to  give  a  strange  delight  to  heartiness  and  humor,  is  to  be  found  in 
Edinburgh    journalists),    but   for    the  innumerable    and     indescribable    bits, 
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phrases,  sentences,  short  paragraphs,  — of  what  has  been  called  tracing  of  lit- 
which  have,  more  than  anylbing  out  of  erary  cause  and  efifect,  of  any  coherent 
the  dialogues  of  the  very  best  novels,  and  co-ordinated  theory  of  the  good  and 
the  character  and  charm  of  actual  con-  bad  in  rerse  and  prose,  and  the  reasons 
versation.  To  read  a  "  Koctes  "  has  of  its  goodness  or  badness,  it  must  be 
for  those  who  have  the  happy  gift  of  said  of  this,  as  of  Wilson'sothercritical 
realizing  literature  not  much  less  than  work,  that  it  is  to  be  found  mtsguam 
the  effect  of  actually  taking  part  in  one  nullibi  nullmodis.  He  can  preach 
with  no  danger  of  headache  or  indiges-  (though  with  too  great  volubility,  and 
tion  after,  and  without  the  risk  of  being  with  occasional  faults  of  taste)  delight- 
playfully  corked,  or  required  to  leap  the  ful  sermons  about  what  he  likes  at  the 
table  for  a  wager,  or  forced  to  extern-  moment — for  it  is  by  no  means  always 
porize  sixteen  stanzas  standing  on  the  the  same  ;  and  he  can  make  formidable 
mantelpiece.  There  must  be  some  pe-  onslaughts  with  various  weapons  on 
culiar  virtue  in  this,  for,  as  is  very  well  what  he  dislikes— which  again  is  not 
known,  the  usual  dialogue  leaves  the  always  the  same.  But  a  man  so  certain 
reader  more  outside  of  it  than  almost  to  go  oS  at  score  whenever  his  likes  or 
any  other  kind  of  literature.  dislikes  were  excited,  and  so  absolutely 
This  peculiar  charm  is  of  necessity  unable  to  check  himself  whenever  he 
wanting  to  the  rest  of  Wilson's  works,  feels  tempted  thus  to  go  off,  lacks  the 
and  in  so  far  they  are  inferior  to  the  very  first  qualifications  of  the  critic  : — 
"  Nocies  ;"  but  they  have  compcosa-  lacks  them,  indeed,  almost  as  much  as 
tory  merits  of  their  own,  while,  consJd-  the  mere  word-grinder  who  looks  to  see 
ered  merely  as  literature,  there  are  bet-  whether  a  plural  substantive  has  a  singu- 
ter  things  in  them  than  anything  that  is  lar  verb,  and  is  satisfied  if  it  has  not, 
to  be  found  in  the  colloquies  of  those  andhorrifiedif  it  has.  His  most  famous 
men  of  great  gormandizing  abilities —  sentence,  "  The  Animosities  are  mortal, 
Christopher  North,  James  Hogg,  and  but  the  Humanities  live  forever,"  is  cet- 
Timothy  Tickler.  Of  the  four  volumes  tainly  noble.  But  it  would  hare  been 
of  "  Essays  critical  and  imaginative"  better  if  the  Humanities  had  oftener 
the  fourth,  on  Homer  and  his  transia-  choked  the  Animosities  at  their  birth, 
tors,  with  an  unfinished  companion  Wilson's  criticism  is  to  be  found  more 
piece  on  the  Greek  drama,  stands  by  it-  or  less  everywhere  in  his  collected  writ- 
self,  and  has  indeed,  I  believe,  been  ings.  I  have  said  that  I  think  it  a  pity 
separately  published.  It  is  well  worth  that,  of  his  longest  critical  attempts, 
reading  through  at  a  sitting,  which  can-  only  one  has  been  republished,  and  the 
not  be  said  of  every  volume  of  criticism,  reason  is  simple.  For  with  an  unequal 
What  is  more,  it  may  I  think  be  put  at-  writer  (and  Wilson  is  a  writer  unequalled 
most  first  in  its  own  division  of  the  art,  in  his  inequality)  his  best  work  is  as  like- 
though  whether  that  division  of  the  art  ly  to  be  found  in  his  worst  book  as  his 
is  a  high  or  low  one  is  another  question,  worst  work  in  his  best  book  ;  while  the 
I  should  not  myself  rank  it  very  high,  constant  contemplation  for  a  consider- 
With  Wilson  criticism,  at  least  here,  is  able  period  of  one  subject  is  more 
little  more  than  the  eloquent  expression  likely  than  anything  else  to  dispel  his 
of  likes  and  dislikes.  The  long  pas-  habits  of  digression  and  padding.  But 
sages  in  which  he  deals  with  the  w^ath  the  ubiquity  of  his  criticism  through  the 
of  Achilles  and  with  the  love  of  Calypso,  ten  volumes  was,  in  the  circumstances 
though  subject  to  the  general  stricture  of  their  editing,  simply  unavoidable, 
already  more  than  once  passed,  are  He  had  himself  superintended  a  selec- 
really  beautiful  specimens  of  literary  tion  of  all  kinds,  which  he  called  "  The 
enthusiasm;  nor  is  there  anything  in  Recreations  of  Christopher  North,"  and 
English  more  calculated  to  initiate  the  this  had  to  be  reprinted  entire.  It  fol- 
reader,  especially  the  young  reader,  in  lowed  that  in  the  "  Essays  Critical  and 
the  love  at  least,  if  not  the  understand-  Imaginative,"  an  equally  miscellaoeous 
ing,  of  Homer.  The  same  enthusiastic  character  should  be  observed.  Almost 
and  obviously  quite  genuine  apprecia-  everything  given,  and  much  not  given, 
tion  appears  in  the  essay  on  the  "  Aga-  in  the  Works  is  worth  consideration,  but 
memnon."     But  of  criticism  as  criticism  for  critical  purposes  a  choice  is  neces- 
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sary.  Let  us  take  the  consolidated  es-  "  Mariana  "),  and  he  was  irritated  by 
say  on  Wordsworth  (most  of  which  dates  some  silly  praise  which  had  been  given 
before  1823),  the  famous  paper  on  Lord,  to  them.  So  he  set  to  work,  and  per- 
then  Mr.,  Tennyson's  poems  in  1833,  petrated  the  queerest  jumble  of  sound 
and  the  generous  palinode  on  Macaulay's  and  unsound  criticism  that  exists  in  the 
Lays  of  1842.  No  three  papers  could  archives  of  that  art  or  science,  as  far  as 
better  show  Wilson  in  his  three  literary  a  humble  but  laborious  student  and 
stages,  that  of  rather  cautious  tentative  practitioner  knoweth.  He  could  not 
((01  though  he  was  not  a  very  young  for  the  life  of  him  help  admiring  "  Ade- 
man  in  1818,  the  date  of  the  earliest  of  line."  "Oriana,"  "Mariana,  "The 
the  Wordsworth  papers,  he  was  a  young  Ode  to  Memory."  Yet  he  had  nothing 
writer),  that  of  practised  and  unre-  but  scorn  for  the  scarcely  less  exquisite 
strained  vigor  (for  18^3  represents  about  "  Mermaid ' '  and  "  Sea  Fairies  " — the 
his  literary  zenith),  and  thatof  reflective  first  few  lines  of  the  latter,  though  it 
decadence,  for  by  1842  he  had  ceased  to  was  kept  by  this  and  other  pseudo-criti* 
write  habitually,  and  was  already  bowed  cism  from  the  knowledge  of  half  a  gen- 
down  by  mental  sorrows  and  physical  eration  of  English  readers,  equalling 
ailments.  anything  that  the  poet  has  ever  done. 

In  the  first  paper,  or  set  of  papers,  it  And  only  the  lucky  memory  of  a  remark 

is  evident  that  he  is  ambitiously  groping  of  Hartley  Coleridge's  (who  nevar  went 

after  a  more  systematic  style  of  criti-  wrong  in  criticism,  whatever  he  did  in 

cism  than  he  found  in  practice  to  be  life)  saved  him  from  explicitly  damning 

possible  for   him.      Although  he  else-  "  the  Dying  Swan,"  whichstands  atthe 

where  scofifs  at  deRnitions,  he  tries  to  very  head  of  a  whole  class  of  poetry.  In  ' 

formulate  very  precisely  the  genius  of  all  this  essay,  to  borrow  one  of  his  own 

Scott,  of  Byron,  and  of  Wordsworth  ;  favorite  words,  he  simply  "  plouters  " 

he  does  his  best  to  connect  his  Individ-  — splashes  and  flounders  about  without 

ual  judgments  with  these  formulas  ;  he  any  guidance  of  critical  theory.     Com- 

shuns   mere  verbal    criticism,   and   to  pare,    to    keep    up     the    comparative 

some  extent  mere  exaltation  or  depre-  mediod,  the  paper  with  the  still  more 

ciation   of  particular  passages.     But  it  famous  and  far  more  deadly  attack  which 

is  quite  evident  that  he  is  ill  at  ease ;  Lockhart    made    a    little  later  in   the 

and  1  do  not  think  that  any  one  now  "  Quarterly."      There  one  finds  little, 

reading  the  essay  can  call  it  a  success-  if  any,  generosity  ;  an  infinitely  more 

ful  one,  or  can  attempt  to  rank  it  with  cold-blooded  and  deliberate  determina- 

those   which,  from  different   points  of  tion  to  "  cut  up."     But  the  critic  (and 

view,  Hazlitt  and  De  Quincey,  Hazlitt  how  quaint  and  pathetic  it  is  to  think 

nearly  at  the  same  rime,  wrote  about  that  the  said  critic  wastheauthor  of  "  I 

Wordsworth.     Indeed,    Hazlitt  is    the  ride  from  land  to  land  "and  "When 

most  valuable  of  all   examples   for  a  youthful  hope  iafled")>ees  hts  theory 

critical  comparison  with  Wilson  ;  both  of  poetry  straight  before  him,  and  never 

being  violent  partisans  and  crotcheteers,  takes  his  eye  off  it.  The  individual  ceo- 

both   being   animated  with   the  truest  sures  may  be  glaringly  unjust,  but  they 

love  of  poetry,  but  the  one  possessing  fit  together  like  the  propositions  of  a 

and  the  other  lacking  the  "tie-beam'  judgment  of  Sir  Alexander  Cockburn's. 

of  a  consistent  critical  theory.  The  poet  is  condemned  under  the  statute 

A  dozen  years  later  Wilson  had  cast  — so  much  the  worse  for  the  statute  per- 

his  slough,   and  had  become  the  auto-  haps,  but  that  does  not  matter — and  he 

cratic,  freespoken,  self-constituted  die-  can  only  plead  No  jurisdiction  ;  whereas 

tator,  Christopher  North.     He  was  con-  with  Christopher  it   is  quite  different, 

fronted  with  the  very  difficult  problem  If  he  does  not  exactly  blunder  right  (and 

of  Mr.  Tennyson's  poems.     He  knew  he  sometimes  does  that),  he  constantly 

they  were  poetry  ;   that  he  could  not  blunders  wrong — goes  wrong,  that  is  to 

help    seeing  and  knowing.     But  they  say,   without  any  excuse   of  theory  or 

seemed  to  him  to  be  the  work  of  a  general  view.     That  is  not  criticism- 
"  cockney  "  (it  would  be  interesting  to        We    shall    not    find    matters    much 

know  whether  there  ever  was  any  one  mended  from  the  strictly  critical  point 

less  of  a  cockney  than  the  author  of  of  view  when  we  come,  ten  years  later, 
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to  the  article  on  the  "  La>s."  Here  nature,  who  had  a  singular  gift  in  ex- 
Christopher,  as  I  hold  with  all  respect  pressing  his  love,  has  not  yet  died  ;  and 
to  persons  of  distinction,  is  absolutely  there  is  an  ample  audience  now  for  men 
right.  He  docs  not  say  one  word  too  who  can  write  about  athletics,  about 
much  of  the  fire  and  life  of  those  won-  spoit,  and  about  scenery.  Nor  is  it 
derful  verses,  of  that  fight  of  all  fights  questionable  that  on  these  subjects  he  is 
— as  far  as  English  verse  goes  except  seen,  on  the  whole,  at  his  best.  True, 
Drayton's  "Agincourt"  and  the  last  his  faults  pursue  him  even  here,  and  are 
canto  of  "  Marmion  ;"  as  far  as  Eng-  aggravated  by  a  sort  of  fashion  of  the 
lish  prose  goes  except  some  passages  of  time  which  made  him  elaborately  di- 
Mallory  and  two  or  three  pages  of  gress  into  politics,  into  liteiature,  even 
Kingsley's — the  Battle  of  the  Lake  (God  rest  his  soul !)  into  a  kind  of  quasi- 
Regillus.  The  subject  and  the  swing  protessional  and  professorial  sennoniz- 
attracted  him  ;  he  liked  the  fight,  and  ing  on  morals  and  theology  in  the  midst 
he  liked  the  ring  as  of  Sir  Walter  at  his  of  his  sporting  articles.  But  the  metal 
very  best.  But  he  goes  appallingly  more  attractive  of  the  main  subject 
wrong  all  through  on  general  critic^  would  probably  recommend  these  papers 
points.  widely  if  they  were  not  scattered  pell- 
Yet,  according  to  his  own  perverse  mell  about  the  "  Essays  Critical  and 
fashion,  he  never  goes  wrong  without  Imaginative,"  and  the  "  Recreations  of 
going  right.  All  through  in  his  critical  Christopher  North."  Speaking  gener- 
work  are  scattered  the  most  intelligent  ally  they  fall  into  three  divisions — essays 
ideas,  the  neatest  phrases,  the  most  ap-  on  sport  in  general,  essays  on  the  Eng- 
preciative  judgments.  How  good  is  it  Itsh  Lakes,  and  essays  on  the  Scottish 
to  say  that  "  the  battle  of  Trafalgar,  Highlands.  The  best  of  the  first  class 
though  in  some  sort  it  neither  began  nor  are  the  famous  papers  called  "  Chris- 
ended  anything,  was  a  kind  of  con  sum-  topher  North  in  his  Sporting  Jacket," 
mation  of  national  prowess."  How  and  the  scattered  reviews  and  articles 
good  again  in  its  very  straightforward-  redacted  in  the  "Recreations"  under 
ness  and  simplicity  is  the  dictum  "  it  is  the  general  title  of  "  Anglimania."  In 
not  necessary  that  we  should  understand  the  second  class  all  are  good  ;  and  a 
fine  poetry  in  order  to  feel  and  enjoy  it,  volume  composed  of  ' '  Christopher  at 
any  more  than  fine  music."  Hundreds  the  Lakes,"  "  A  Day  at  Windermere," 
and  thousands  of  these  things  lie  about  "  Christopher  on  Colonsay"  (a  wild 
the  pages.  And  in  the  next  page  to  extravaganza  which  had  a  sort  of  basis 
each  the  critic  probably  goes  and  says  of  fact  in  a  trotting-match  won  on  a 
something  which  shows  that  he  had  en-  pony  which  Wilson  afterward  sold  for 
tirely  forgotten  them.  An  intelligent  four  pounds),  and  "  A  Saunter  at  Graa- 
man  may  be  angry  with  Christopher — I  mere,"  with  one  or  two  more,  would  be 
should  doubt  whether  any  one  who  is  a  thing  of  price.  The  best  of  the  third 
not  occasionally  both  angry  and  dis-  class  beyond  all  question  is  the  collec- 
gusted  with  him  can  be  an  intelligent  tion,  also  redacted  by  the  author  for  the 
man.  But  it  is  impossible  to  dislike  "Recreations,"  entitled  "The  Moors." 
him  or  fail  to  admire  him  as  a  whole.  This  last  is  perhaps  the  best  of  all  the 
There  is  a  third  and  very  extensive  sporting  and  descriptive  pieces,  thouzh 
division  of  Wilson's  work  which  may  not  the  least  exemplary  of  its  author  s 
not  improbably  be  more  popular,  or  vagaries  ;  for  before  he  can  get  to  the 
might  be  if  it  were  accessible  separately,  Moors  he  gives  ui  heaven  knows  how 
with  the  public  of  to-day,  than  either  of  many  pages  of  a  criticism  on  Words- 
those  which  have  been  surveyed.  His  worth,  which  in  that  place  at  any  rate  we 
"  drunken  Noctes,"  as  Carlyle  unkindly  do  not  in  the  least  want ;  and  in  the  very 
calls  them,  require  a  certain  peculiar  at-  middle  of  his  wonderful  and  sanguinary 
titude  of  mind  to  appreciate  them.  As  exploits  on  and  near  Ben  Cruachan  he 
for  his  criticisms,  it  is  frequently  said,  "  interrupts  the  muffins"  in  order  to 
and  it  certainly  would  not  become  me  deliver  to  a  most  farcical  and  imperti- 
to  deny  it,  that  nobody  reads  criticism  nent  assemblage  a  quite  serious  and 
but  critics.  But  Wilson's  renown  as  an  still  more  impertinent  sermon.  But  all 
athlete,  a  sportsman,  and  a  lover    of  these  papers  are  more  or  less  delight- 
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ful.  For  the  glowing  description  of,  aside  or  two,  which  so  often  mars  the 
and  the  sneaking  apology  for,  cat-worry  Christopher! an  utterances.  But  Wil- 
ing which  the  "  Spoiling  Jacket"  con-  son's  desciiption  has  never  been  bet- 
tains  nothing  can  be  said-  Wilson  de-  tered.  The  thunderatorin  on  the  hill, 
liberately  overlooks  the  fact  that  the  the  rough  conviviality  at  the  illicit  dis- 
whole  fun  of  that  nefarious  amusement  lillery,  the  evening  voyage  on  the  loch, 
consists  in  the  pitting  of  a  plucky  but  match,  if  they  do  not  beat,  anything  of 
weak  animal  against  something  much  the  kind  in  much  more  recent  books  far 
more  strongly  built  and  armed  than  it-  better  known  to  the  present  generation, 
self.  One  may  regret  the  P.  R.,  and  in-  A  special  favorite  of  mine  is  the  rather 
dulge  in  a  not  wholly  sneaking  affection  unceremonious  review  of  Sir  Humphry 
for  cock-fighting,  dog-iighting,  and  any-  Davy's  strangely  overpraised  "  Sal- 
thing  in  which  there  is  a  fair  match,  monia."  The  passage  of  utter  scorn 
without  having  the  slightest  weakness  and  indignation  at  the  preposterous 
for  this  kind  of  brutality.  But,  gener-  statement  of  the  chief  personage  in  the 
ally  speaking,  Wilson  is  a  thoroughly  dialogues,  that  after  an  exceptionally 
fair  sportsman,  and  how  enthusiastic  he  hard  day's  walking  and  fishing  "  half-a- 
is  no  one  who  has  read  him  can  fail  to  pint  of  claret  per  man  is  enough,"  is 
know.  Of  the  scenery  of  loch  or  lake,  sublime.  Nearly  the  earliest,  and  cer- 
of  hill  or  mountain,  he  was  at  once  an  tainly  the  best,  protest  against  some 
ardent  lover  and  a  describer  who  has  modern  fashions  in  shooting,  is  to  be 
never  been  equalled.  His  accustomed  found  in  "  The  Moors."  In  the  same 
exaggeration  and  false  emphasis  are  no-  series,  the  visit  to  the  hill  cottage,  pre- 
where  so  little  perceptible  as  when  he  ceding  that  to  the  still,  has  what  it  hai 
deals  with  Ben  Cruachan  or  the  Old  since  become  the  fashion  to  call  the 
Man  of  Coniston,  with  the  four  great  idyllic  flavor,  without  too  much  of  the 
lakes  of  Britain,  east  and  west  (one  of  rather  mawkish  pathos  with  which,  in 
his  finest  passages),  or  with  the  glens  of  imitation  of  Mackenzie  and  the  sensibil- 
Etive  and  Borrowdale.  The  accursed  ity-writers  of  the  last  century,  Wilson  is 
influence  of  an  unchastened  taste  is  in-  apt  to  daub  his  pictures  of  rural  and 
deed  observable  in  that  "skit"of  "The  humble  life-  The  passages  «n  Oxford, 
Dead  Quaker  of  Helvellyn,"  a  piece  of  to  go  to  a  slightly  different  but  allied 
unrelieved  nastinesi  which  he  has  in  subject  in  "  Old  North  and  Young 
vain  tried  to  excuse.  Bui  the  whole  of  North  "  (a  paper  not  yet  mentioned), 
the  series  from  which  this  is  taken  may  only  appeal  fully  to  Oxford  men, 
("  Christopher  in  his  Aviary")  is  in  his  but  I  can  hardly  be  mistaken  in  thinking 
least  happy  style,  alternately  grandiose  that  outsiders  must  at  least  see  some  of 
and  low,  relieved  indeed  by  touches  of  the  beauty  of  them.  But  the  list  of 
observation  and  feeling,  as  all  hts  work  specially  desirable  things  in  these  arti- 
is,  but  hardly  redeemed  by  them.  The  cles  is  endless  ;  hardly  one  of  them  can 
depths  of  bis  possible  fall  may  also  be  be  taken  up  without  discovering  many 
seen  from  a  short  piece  which  Professor  such,  not  one  of  them  without  discov- 
Ferrier,  obligingly  describing  it  as  "  too  «ring  some.* 

lively  to  be  omitted,"  has  adjoined  to  And  throughout  the  whole  collection 

"  Christopher  at  the  Lakes."     But.  on  there  is  the  additional  satisfaction  that 

the  whole,  all  the  articles  mentioned  in  the  author  is  writing  only  of  what  he 

the  list  at  the  beginnint;  of  this  para-  thoroughly  knows  and  understands.    At 

graph,  with  the  capital    'Streams"  as  the  Lakes  Wilson  lived  for  years,  and 

an   addition,  with    the  soliloquies    on  was  familiar  with  every  cranny  of  the 

"  The  Seasons,"  and  with  part  {not  the  hills,  from  the  Pillar  to  Hawcs  Water, 

narrative  part)  of  "  Highland  Storms,"  and  from  Newby  Bridge  to  Saddleback. 

are  delightful  reading.     The    progress    

of  the  sportsman  has  never  been  better  •  if  i  accepted  (a  ruh  acceptance)  the  ehal- 

given  than  in  "  Christopher   North  in  lengc  to  name  the  three  veryljeat  things  in 

his     Sporting     Jacket."        In     "The  Wilson  I  diould.  I  think,  choose  the  famous 

MoorsShe  actual  sporting  part  is  per-  |J;7h:Js"S^cln'tV'h1srec^o^""SZ^Un^ 

haps  a  little  spoilt  by  the  affectation  of  \a  the  "  Noctes."  and,  In  a  lighter  vein,  the 

infallibility,   qualified  it  is  true  by   an  piclnre  of  girls  bathing  in  "  Streami." 
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He  began  marching  and  fishing  through  nerism  which,  at  any  rate  in  bis  earher 
the  Highlands  when  he  was  a  boy.  en>  days,  were  incumbent  on  a  reviewer  in 
ticed  even  his  wife  into  perilous  pedes-  "  Maga."  He  is  too  prone  to  the  be- 
trian  enterprises  with  him,  and,  though  setting  sins  of  reviewing — the  light  hand 
the  extent  of  his  knowledge  was  perhaps  defections  and  left  hand  fallings  off, 
not  quite  so  Urge  as  he  pretends,  he  which,  being  interpreted,  consist  first  in 
certainly  knew  great  tracts  as  well  as  he  expressing  agreement  or  disagreement 
knew  Edinburgh.  Nor  were  his  quali-  with  the  author's  views,  and  secondly  in 
fications  as  a  sportsman  less  authentic,  digressing  into  personal  statements  of 
despite  the  somewhat  Munchausenish  one's  own  views  of  things  connected 
appearance  which  aomc  of  the  feats  with  them  instead  of  expounding  more 
narrated  in  the  "  Noctes  "  and  the  or  less  clearly  what  the  book  is,  and  ad- 
"  Recreations  "  wear,  and  are  indeed  dressing  oneself  to  the  great  question, 
intended  to  wear.  His  enormous  bas-  Is  it  a  good  or  a  bad  piece  of  work  ac- 
kets  of  trout  seem  to  have  been,  if  not  cording  to  thestandard  which  theauthot 
quite  so  regular  as  he  sometimes  makes  himself  strove  to  reach  ?  I  have  said 
them  out,  at  any  rate  fully  historical  as  that  I  do  not  think  he  was  on  the  whole 
occasional  feats.  As  has  been  hinted,  a  good  critic  (for  a  man  may  be  a  good 
he  really  did  win  the  trot  ting-match  on  critic  and  a  bad  reviewer,  though  the 
the  pony,  Colonsay,  against  a  thorough-  reverse  will  hardly  stand),  and  I  have 
bred,  though  it  was  only  on  the  techni-  given  my  reasons.  That  he  was  neither 
cal  point  of  the  thoroughbred  breaking  a  great,  nor  even  a  very  good  poet  or 
his  pace.  His  walk  from  London  to  tale-teller,  I  have  no  doubt  whatever. 
Oxford  in  a  night  seems  to  have  been  a  But  this  leaves  untouched  the  attraction 
fact,  and  indeed  there  is  nothing  at  all  of  his  miscellaneous  work,  and  its  suit- 
impossible  in  it,  for  the  distance  through  ableness  for  the  purpose  of  recreation. 
Wycombe  is  not  more  than  fifty-three  For  that  purpose  I  think  it  to  be  among 
miles  ;  while  the  less  certainly  authenti-  the  very  best  work  in  all  literature.  Its 
cated  feat  of  walking  from  Liverpool  to  unfailing  life  and  vigor,  its  vast  variety, 
Elleray  (eighty  miles  at  least),  without  the  healthy  and  inspiriting  character  of 
more  Ihan  a  short  rest,  also  appears  to  the  subjects  with  which  in  the  main  it 
be  genuine.  Like  the  heroes  of  a  song  deals,  are  the  characteristics  which  make 
that  he  loved,  though  he  seems  to  have  its  volumes  easy-chair  books  of  the  best 
sung  it  in  a  corrupt  text,  he  could  order.  It*  beauty  no  doubt  is  irregu- 
wrestle  and  fight  and  jump  ont  any-  lar,  faulty,  engaging  rather  than  exquis- 
where  ;  and,  until  he  was  thoroughly  ite,  attractive  rather  than  artistically  or 
broken  by  illness,  he  appears  to  have  scientifically  perfect.  I  do  not  know 
made  the  very  most  of  the  not  inconsid-  that  there  is  even  any  reason  to  join  in 
erable  spare  time  of  a  Scotch  professor  the  general  lament  over  Wilson  as  being 
who  has  once  got  his  long  series  of  lect-  a  gigantic  failure,  a  monument  of  wasted 
ures  committed  to  paper,  and  has  noth-  energies  and  half-developed  faculty.  I 
ing  to  do  for  the  rest  of  his  life  but  col-  do  not  at  all  think  that  there  was  any- 
lect  bundles  of  pound  notes  at  the  thing  in  him  much  better  than  he  act- 
beginning  of  each  session.  All  this,  ually  did,  or  that  he,  ever  could  have 
joined  to  his  literary  gifts,  gives  a  real*  polished  and  sand -papered  the  faults  out 
ity  to  his  out-of-door  papers  which  ia  of  his  work.  It  would  pretty  certainly 
hardly  to  be  found  elsewhere  except  in  have  lost  freshness  and  vigor  ;  it  would 
some  passages  of  Kingsley,  between  quite  certainly  have  been  less  in  bulk, 
whom  and  Wilson  there  are  many  and  and  bulk  is  a  very  important  point  in 
most  curious  reaemblances,  checkered  literature  that  is  to  serve  as  recreation, 
by  national  and  personal  differences  only  It  is  to  me  not  much  less  certain  that  it 
less  curious.  never  would  have  attained  the  first  rank 
I  do  not  think  he  was  a  good  re-  in  symmetry  and  order.  I  am  quite 
viewer,  even  after  making  allowance  for  content  with  it  as  it  is,  and  I  only  wish 
the  prejudices  and  partisanships  of  the  that  still  more  of  it  were  easily  accessi- 
time,  and  for  the  monkey  tricks  of  man-  ble. — Macmillaiis  Magaxtne. 
New  Swies.— Vol.  XLIV.,  No.  4  31 
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THE    JUBILEE    YEAR    OF    QUEEN    VICTORIA. 

The  Queen's  Jubilee  Year  commenced  ment  of  her  subjects.  Forhalfacen* 
on  Sunday,  and  everybody  is  writing  tury  a  Queen  haa  ruled  successfully  over 
about  the  wonderful  everts  of  her  long  a  great  people,  through  s  Parliament 
reign — the  period,  perhaps,  in  all  his-  freely  elected  by  her  subjects,  and  suc- 
tory  most  distinctly  marked  by  advance  cessive  Ministers  whom  they  have 
in  man's  long  effort  alike  to  understand  chosen, — that  is  a  great  fact,  outweighing 
and  to  subdue  the  opposing  forces  of  the  wetj^htiest  or  the  wittiest  theoretical 
Nature — and  the  changes  which  she  has  indictment  of  Conslitutional  Monarchy, 
witnessed  in  the  world  and  at  home.  Nor  is  there  any  public  evidence  that 
That  is  natural  enough  ;  but  such  writ-  the  Constitutional  plan  of  government, 
ing  is  only  history,  and  history  based  odd  and  cumbrous  as  it  seems  to  the 
on  very  imperfect  materials,  and  it  philosopher,  is  drawing  to  a  close.  The 
would,  be  much  more  interesting  to  Queen  may  see  signs  of  change  that  her 
know,  if  etiquette  would  permit  her  Maj-  subjects  do  not,  symptoms  of  growing 
esty  to  tell  us  frankly,  what  she  thought  resistance,  evidences  of  declining  re- 
on  the  subject  herself.  How  does  her  spect  for  the  Throne,  indications  that 
own  reign,  as  she  looks  back  on  it,  the  props  which  supported  it  are  becom- 
slightly  wearied  with  years,  burdened  ing  unsteady  ;  but  most  observers,  we 
with  experiences,  and  educated  by  cod-  think,  would  agree  in  consider  ng  the 
tact  with  many  first-class  minds,  appear  English  Monarchy  safer  than  in  r837. 
to  Queen  Victoria?  She  very  likely  An  abstract  liking  for  Republicanism 
does  not  regard  it  exactly  from  the  his-  may  have  increased,  and  undoubtedly 
torian's  point  of  view  ;  indeed,  she  can-  the  desire  to  keep  the  Throne  in  the 
not,  for  she,  in  her  own  thoughts,  must  background  has  developed  itself  and  be- 
be  more  of  a  pivot  to  the  history  of  the  come  more  conscious :  but  the  popular 
Empire  than  she  would  seem  to  any  dislike  of  Royalty  has  died  away,  and 
chronicler,  however  courtly.  If  the  with  it  an  antipathy,  keenly  felt  in  many 
world  be  on  fire,  Kings  think,  as  private  quarters  down  to  1837,  for  the  particu- 
men  think  when  a  city  bums,  of  what  lar  dynasty.  The  Queen  has  never  been 
they  themselves  have  lost  by  the  great  "  of  Hanover,"  and  has  never  been  con- 
conflagration.  Reigning  is  a  profession  sidered  by  her  people  anything  but  en- 
like  another,  the  fact  that  the  King  in-  tirely  English  ;  and  that  has  been  a 
herits  his  place  and  his  duties  being  one  cause  of  popularity.  Her  Majesty, 
common  to  him  and  to  great  landlords,  looking  back  on  old  memories,  can 
great  bankers,  great  brewers,  and  own-  hardly  think  otherwise  than  that ; 
ers  of  great  shops.  The  Queen,  as  she  though  it  would  be  mightily  interesting 
reflects  upon  the  past,  must  in  the  first  to  hear  her  own  view  of  the  position  of 
instance  regard  it  with  a  professional  the  Throne  in  1837  and  1886,  She  may 
eye,  and  from  that  point  of  view  she  have  had  direct  powers  in  her  earlier 
must  look  upon  herself  as  on  the  whole  life,  in  the  way  of  patronage,  for  ex- 
a  successful  woman.  She  has  gained  ample,  which  have  slowly  slipped  away ; 
much  and  lost  little, — nothing,  indeed,  she  may  have  been  less  afraid  of  Parlia- 
of  value.  Constitutional  Royalty  has  ment  when  the  true  people  was  so  corn- 
suffered  nothing  in  her  hands.  She  haa  pletely  outside  it ;  and  she  may  feel 
decidedly  raised  the  character  of  that  that  the  separate  volition  of  her  Minis- 
branch  of  the  kingly  profession  in  the  ters  has  grown  stronger  and  more  en* 
world's  eyes,  has  made  mankind  think  chaining  than  it  was  when  the  Sailor- 
it  more  instead  of  less  beneficial  and  King  used  to  fume  and  swear.  We  do 
effective,  and  has  indefinitely  increased  not  think  it  has  been  lo,  for  a  certain 
their  readiness  to  entrust  it  to  women's  awe  of  the  Queen  has  grown  upon  the 
charge.  The  long  duration  of  her  reign  men  who  come  much  in  contact  with 
has  increased  the  general  sense  of  the  her ;  but  only  her  Majesty  can  tell  ex- 
stability  of  the  system,  as  have  also  its  actly  what  of  change  there  has  been, 
freedom  from  great  blunders  and  the  Many  a  head  of  a  great  business  is  aware 
general,  though  not  complete,  content-  that  while  he  has  seemed  more  respected 
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than  ever  in  his  office,  and  vhite  his  with  his  splendid  pcdij^'ee  and  his  he* 
"  position"  has  actually  Tisen,  the  es-  reditaiy  poverty,  has  become  a  mighty 
sentials  of  power  have  slipped  imper-  king.  The  foreign  "  standing"  of  the 
cepliblf  from  his  hands.  Kings  test  throne  has  increased  till  it  can  haidly 
their  place  in  their  States  by  their  power  increase  more;  but  its  professional 
rather  than  by  their  influence—power  standing  at  home  in  Europe  has  become 
being  an  enjoyment,  and  influence  an  more  doubtful,  and  the  Queen,  when 
exertion— and  power  may  have  dimin-  the  muster-roll  of  Kings  is  called,  has 
ished,  while  influence  has  remained  or  not  increased  the  distance  between  her- 
has  increased.  The  Throne  has,  no  self  and  others, — perhaps  has  even  les- 
doubt,  in  one  way  grown  higher.  The  aened  it.  Foreign  aSaiis  interest  Eng- 
mere  expansion  of  the  English  race  has  lish  Sovereigns  just  as  the  battle  of  so- 
raised  the  position  of  the  solitary  Eng-  ciety  interests  humbler  folk,  and  one 
lish  Sovereign  very  much — at  least,  we  would  like  to  know  how,  in  respect  to 
suppose  Queen  Victoria  is  solitary,  the  Etruggte  for  precedence,  the  history 
though  Rajah  Brooke  might  dispute  the  of  fifty  years  has  struck  Queen  Victoria 
accuracy  of  the  phrase — has  widened  in  herself.  She, is  greater  on  the  planet, 
the  world  the  shadow  of  the  Throne,  there  is  no  doubt  of  that ;  but  is  she 
and  has  made  the  Queen  first  among  greater,  judged  as  Princes  judge,  in 
eighty  millions  of  English-speaking  folk,  Europe  ?  Her  children's  alliances  have 
instead  of  among  thirty  millions.  No  been  great — as  well  as  little — but  once 
American  would  deny  that  Queen  Vic-  or  twice  there  have  been  international 
torta  was  first  in  the  woild.  New  nations  disputes  <rf  etiquette  ;  and  we  have  al- 
have  learned  to  sing  the  National  An-  ways  fancied,  it  may  be  fancifully,  that 
them,  and  the  beat  of  that  mominf;  the  oddest  incident  of  the  reign,  the 
drum  of  which  Webster  spoke,  and  promotion  of  her  Majesty  from  Queen 
which  follows  the  sun  round  the  world,  to  Empress  by  a  Minister  fond  of  glit- 
wakes  cities  filled  with  life  and  moving  ter,  indicated  a  faint  uneasiness  in  the 
multitudes  where  there  were  only  vil-  Queen  herself  as  to  her  social  position, 
lages  or  barracks.  The  Queen,  who  is  Rivals  seemed  to  be  passing  her  in  the 
keenly  sensitive  to  her  world-rank,  to  social  race  ;  so,  having  full  claim  there- 
her  lonely  place  in  the  Indian  continent,  to,  she  assumed  the  magnificent  and  im- 
to  the  reverence  paid  her  in  the  Soalh-  posing,  but  not  quite  substantial,  title 
ern  hemisphere,  to  the  respect  for  her  in  which  told  them  of  her  equality  even  in 
ail  those  great  English  communities  over  rank  with  the  loftiest  on  earth.  Heiress 
which  her  flag  does  not  fly,  must  feel  of  the  Great  Mogul,  she  mounted  his 
that  rise  of  position  ;  but  does  she  es-  throne,  and  signs  herself,  not,  one  sus- 
timate  it  exactly  as  her  subjects  do  ?  pects,  without  some  pleasure,  "  Vic- 
Kings  compare  themselves   with  each  toria,  R.  et  I." 

other,  and  the  Queen's  idea  of  her  rela-        Our  descendants  will  know,  we  sup- 

tive  position  among  her  colleagues  may  pose,  when  those  invaluable  documents, 

not  be  exactly  ours.    She  is  first  in  rank  the  Queen's  letters  to  her  Ministers  and 

in  the   world,   unless   the  Emperor  of  her  children  abroad,    get  published — 

China  is,  for  outside  Europe  and  China  fancy  a  robbery  of  the  Crown  Princess's 

the  one  Sovereign  whom  all  men  know  cabinet,  and  a  sale  in  America  of  the 

is  the  Sovereign  of  England  ;  but  she  is  letters  found  there  ! — what  the  Queen 

scarcely  first  in  Europe.     That  proud  thinks  of  all  the  movement  of  her  reign, 

and    dangerous     House    of    Bourbon,  She  has  not  always  sympathized  with  it, 

which  alone  seemed  to   rival   hers,  is  and,  indeed,  it  was  scarcely  possible  she 

nearly    gone,    retaining     Spain     alone  should.    Garibaldi  is  said  to  have  struck 

among  its  Kingdoms,  and  is  no  longer  her   very   much    as  Claude  Duval,   the 

even  desirous  of  continuing  the  secular  highwayman,  struck  our  ancestors, — as  . 

rivalry  ;   but  then,  the  Romanoff  has  a  picturesque  bandit ;  and  the  whole  of 

grown  greater  and  more  hostile ;   the  the  march    of    democracy  must  have 

HohensoUern,  who  fifty  years  ago  was  seemed  to  her  a  perplexing  or  alarming 

no  one  in  particular  in  the  regal  Hier-  symptom  of  modern  history.     An  old 

archy,   has    risen    to  the  headship  of  lawyer  may  be  a  very  able  man  as  well 

Europe  ;  and  even  the  little  Savoyard,  as  a  good  one,  and  yet  not  sympathize 
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with  the  eagerness  for  new  principles  of  the  Royal  caste  in  Europe  is  growing, 
law  ;  and  a  King  must  be  very  reflective  if  not  bitter,  at  least  pessimist,  and  feels 
indeed  if  in  an  age  of  dynamite  he  ap-  its  happiness  materially  diminished  by 
preciates  democracy.  We  suspect  we  the  increasing  number  of  assassins.  No 
should  find,  if  we  knew  the  truth,  that  Sovereign  in  Europe,  not  even  Francis 
Queen  Victoria,  though  indifferent  Joseph,  can  now  stroll  about  his  own 
about  the  suffrage — Kings  never  see  capital ;  and  as  most  of  them  are  con- 
much  difference  between  Ten-pounders  scious  of  good  intentions,  and  quite  ia- 
and  Householders — and  not  displeased  noccnt  of  wilful  oppression,  that  change 
that  the  closely  knit  power  of  the  aris-  must  to  some  extent  make  them  either 
tocracy  has  passed  away,  regards  de-  hard  or  sad.  We  should  not  wonder  if 
mocracy  very  much  as  any  other  great  Queen  Victoria,  if  she  would  reveal  her 
lady  of  a  certain  age  would,  that  is,  ti^oughts,  would  confess  that  she  looked 
with  mingled  dislike  and  suspicion.  She  on  the  "movement  of  the  age"  with 
may  not  wish  to  resist  it,  any  more  feelings  Herbert  Spencer  would  not 
than  to  resist  a  flood  ;  but  one  does  not  sharCf  with  more  of  gloomy  apprehen- 
love  a  flood,  even  when  it  is  nearly  sure  siveness  than  democrats  do,  and  with 
to  be  beneficial.  It  is  human  to  think  less  of  hope.  Royalty  can  hardly  gain 
that  although  the  rushing  water  will  by  it,  and  every  honest  King  must  at 
make  the  grass  on  the  meadows  richer,  heart  sympathize  with  Kaiser  Joseph's 
it  may  also,  en  passant,  drown  pu  j  and  cold  repartee,  "  Madame,  mon  idle  est 
that  if  it  does,  It  will  do  it  with  a  most  d'&tre  royaliste."  It  is  just  possible 
annoying,  not  to  say  insolent,  indiffcr-  that  the  Queen,  whose  reign  has  been 
ence.  The  prosperity  of  her  people  almost  a  separate  era  of  progress,  may 
must  please  the  Queen,  and  the  wonder-  at  heart  look  back  with  tranquil  regret 
ful  softening  of  their  manners,  as  well  to  the  time  when  communication  was 
as  the  improvement — not  so  visible,  per-  less  rapid,  when  opinion  was  not  so  ad- 
haps,  in  the  highest  circles — in  their  vanced,  and  when  an  English  proposal 
morals.  But  we  can  imagine  that  in  her  to  give  up  Ireland  would  have  con- 
mind  there  is  another  side  to  all  this,  by  demned  the  proposer  to  exclusion  from 
no  means  so  acceptable.  Most  persons  power,  as  a  man  hopelessly  devoid  of 
share  the  opinions  of  their  caste,  and  ability  to  govern  men. — Spectator, 


THE  MUMMY  OF  SESOSTRIS. 
With  M.  Maspero  in  the  Bouhk  Museum,  Cairo,  June  t,  1886. 

BV   H.    D.    RAUNSLEY. 

Among  his  perfumed  wrappings  Ramses  lay. 

Son  of  the  sun,  the  conqueror  without  peers  ; 

The  jewel-holes  were  in  his  rounded  ears. 
His  thick  lips  closed  above  th'  embalmer's  clay  ; 
Unguent  had  turned  his  white  locks  amber-gray, 

And  on  his  puissant  chin  fresh  from  the  shears 

The  thin  hair  gleamed  which  full  three  thousand  yean 
Of  careless  sleep  could  never  disarray. 
Hands  henna-stained  across  his  ample  breast 

Were  laid  in  peace  ;  but  though  the  narrow  eyes 
Flamed  fires  no  more  bciicath  the  forward  brow. 
His  keen  hawk  nose  such  pride,  such  power  expressed 

N«ar  Kadesh  stream  we  heard  the  Hittite  cries, 
And  saw  by  Hebrew  toil  San's  temple  cities  grow. 

— Academy. 
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Though   Naples,  or  at  least  Torre  has  undergone  a  sea  change,  probably 

del  Greco,  is  one  of  the  great  centres  of  through  the  decomposition  of  the  living 

the  coral  trade,  the  material  found  in  beings  that  once  built  and  inhabited  it. 

the  gulf  is  both  small  in  quantity  and  It  is  not  much  admired  in  Europe,  but 

poor  in  quality.     There  are  submarine  in  India  it  commands  high  prices,  so 

rocks,   well   known   to   the    fishermen,  that  large  quantities  of  it  are  exported 

though  they  are  laid  down  on  no  chart,  every  year.     These  are  the  four  impor- 

where  a  piece  or  two  may  almost  always  tant  distinctions  of  color,  thouith  they  of 

be  found ;  but  they  are  so   few,  and  course  include  intermediate  tints  which 

their  yield  is  so  precarious  and  meagre,  rank  according  to  their  clearness  and 

that  by  a  private  agreement  among  the  brilliancy. 

boat-owners  each  of  them  is  only  fished  The  size  is  a  still  more  important 
once  in  every  three  years.  There  can  matter.  The  thickness  of  the  stem  of 
be  little  doubt  that  other  and  more  fruit-  the  coral  plant*— we  use  the  commercial 
f  ul  fishing-grounds  are  still  undiscover-  and  entirely  nnscientilic  expression — de- 
ed. In  the  opinion  of  many  who  ought  termines  its  price,  and  many  a  branch 
to  be  well  informed,  wherever  a  rock  of  red  coral  is  valued  more  highly  on 
rises  above  the  sediment  which  forms  account  of  its  thickness  than  a.  smaller 
the  ground  of  a  great  part  of  the  bay  piece  of  the  choicer  rose  color.  The 
at  a  depth  of  about  three  hundred  feet  reason  for  this  is  clear.  A  large  straight 
or  more  from  the  surface,  the  chances  piece  of  material  affords  an  opportunity 
are  that  coral  will  be  found  upon  tt.  to  the  artificer  ;  a  crooked  one,  if  it  is 
The  discovery  of  such  banks  has  hitherto  only  bulky  enough,  can  at  least  be 
been  almost  entirely  the  work  of  chance,  turned  into  large  beads;  mere  points 
When  a  deep-sea  fisher  found  a  branch  and  fragments  can  only  be  used  for 
among  the  refuse  of  his  nets,  he  gave  smaller  ones,  or  made  into  those  horns  - 
information  to  the  proper  authorities,  which  are  said  to  be  invaluable  against 
and  received  a  reward  proportionate  to  the  evil  eye,  but  which  do  not  command 
the  value  of  his  find.  It  was  thus  that  a  high  price  in  the  market,  perhaps  be- 
the  great  bank  of  Sciacca,  on  the  coast  cause  it  is  overstocked, 
of  Sicily,  was  discovered,  of  which  we  The  coral  fishery  of  Naples  has  now, 
shall  have  to  speak  further  on.  But,  for  the  most  part,  fallen  into  the  hands 
though  new  fishing-grounds  may  be  of  a  few  wealthy  firms.  Formerly  fisher- 
found  in  the  Bay  of  Naples  itself,  it  is  men  would  club  together  and  try  their 
not  likely  that  they  will  have  any  great  fortune  on  co-operative  principles,  but 
importance-  this  system  has  almost  entirely  died  out. 

The  value  of  coral  depends  on  its  A  few  single  padroni  still  remain,  but 
color  and  its  size.  The  white  or  rose-  their  exertions  are  entirely  confined  to 
.tinted  variety  stands  highest  in  popular  the  gulf.  Tney  are  usually  men  of  ex - 
esteem,  perhaps  chiefly  because  it  is  the  perience  who  can  decide  how  the  net  is 
rarest.  It  is  mostly  found  in  the  Straits  to  be  laid  and  drawn,  and  who  hold  the 
of  Messina,  and  on  some  parts  of  the  guiding  rope  in  their  own  hands.  The 
African  and  Sardinian  coasts.  The  boat  and  the  nets  are  theirs,  and  they 
blight  red  coral,  in  which  the  polyps  are  pay  their  subordinates  a  fixed  sum  to 
still  living  when  it  is  fished  up,  stands  serve  under  them  for  one  or  two  days, 
next  in  value.  Dead  coral  has  a  duller  The  whole  yield,  under  these  circum- 
tint,  and  is  consequently  sold  at  a  lower  stances,  of  course  belongs  to  the  pa- 
price.  Two  entirely  different  substances  drone.  The  larger  firms  could  make  an 
bear  the  name  of  black  coral.  One  of  end  of  these  boatmen  easily  enough, 
them  is  not,  properly  speaking,  cord  at  but  it  is  not  worth  their  while  to  do  so. 
all,  and  it  is  commercially  worthless,  as  The  yield  of  the  gulf  is  comparatively 
it  breaks  into  flakes  instead  of  yielding  small,  and  houses  that  possess  from  ten 
to  the  knife,  though  it  is  often  sold  as  a  to  thirty  large  boats  of  their  own  find  it 
costly  curiosity  to  foreigners.  The  more  advantageous  to  purchase  the 
other  is  the  common  red  coral  which  rough  material  from  the  local  fishermen 
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than  to  crush  them  by  a  cruel  and  irre-  stations  there  is  a.  small  local  fishery ;  bat 

sistible  competitioD,   as  they  train  the  the  bulk  of  the  trade,  at  least  in  Italy, 

men,  who  are  afterward  employed  in  ex-  is  in  the  bands  of  large  fiims,  which, 

peditions  to  a  distance.  for  the  most  part,  have  their  centres  in 

The  instrument  with  which  the  coral  Genoa,  Leghorn,  or  the  Bay  of  Naples, 
is  taken  consists  of  two  strong  beams  of  These  firms  both  supply  and  equip 
hard  wood,  which  are  fastened  togetheT  the  boats,  which,  according  to  their 
in  the  form  of  a  cross  by  metal  clasp-  size,  are  manned  by  five  or  ten  fisher- 
ings,  to  which  a  weight  is  added,  men.  In  addition  to  these  a  padrone  is 
Strong  hempen  nets  are  fastened  to  the  allotted  to  each,  who  exercises  large 
arms.  When  a  bank  is  reached  this  disciplinary  powers.  He  is  a  man  of 
primitive  instrument  is  lowered,  and  knowledge  and  experience,  and  usually 
moved  up  and  down  against  the  sub-  receives  a  percentage  on  the  value  of 
marine  rocks  by  means  of  a  capstan  the  season's  take,  as  well  as  his  regular 
turned  by  the  whole  of  the  boat's  crew,  pay.  The  selection  of  the  ciew  of  his 
except  the  padrone,  who  directs  the  boat  is  often  left  entirely  to  him  ;  he  is 
movement  of  the  apparatus  by  means  of  always  consulted  with  respect  to  it,  and 
a  second  rope  which  is  attached  to  the  enjoys  a  right  of  veto.  The  men  are 
chief  one  some  feet  above  the  point  hired  for  the  season,  by  agreement,  for 
where  the  latter  is  secured  to  the  centre  from  sixty  to  seventy  francs  a  month,  a 
of  the  cross.  The  coral  branches  are  large  part  of  which  is  usually  paid  be- 
caught  in  the  meshes  of  the  nets,  and  forehand,  and  their  food,  which  is  of 
remain  hanging  in  them.  Those  that  the  coarsest  kind.  As  a  rule,  the  sea- 
are  broken  off  by  the  woodwork  are  son  lasts  from  April  to  the  end  of  Sep- 
usually  lost.  In  some  places,  especially  tember,  but  it  depends  greatly  on  the 
on  the  coast  of  Sardinia,  the  end  of  the  weather,  as  fishing  is  impossible  in  mist 
arms  is  surmounted  byacircle  of  curved  or  when  the  sea  is  high, 
iron  teeth,  like  those  of  a  garden  rake,  The  labor  is  exceedingly  hard.  At 
but  larger  and  stronger,  below  which  dawn  the  padrone  calls  his  men  and, 
open  nets  are  suspended.  In  this  case  after  a  short  prayer,  the  net  is  lowered  ; 
the  beams  are  nearly  double  the  length  from  then  till  sunset  the  work  continues 
of  those  generally  used  by  the  largest  almost  without  interruption.  The  ex- 
boats,  as  they  often  measure  six  or  ertion  required  to  let  down  and  wind 
seven  metres — that  is,  nearly  eight  yards  up  the  net  under  a  blazing  summer  sun 
from  end  to  end.  It  is  only  by  this  is  extreme,  and  it  has  to  be  done  oo 
means  that  coral  can  be  obtained  from  ship-biscuit  of  the  coarsest  kind,  and 
the  lower  surfaces  of  shelving  rocks  ;  water  that  on  the  more  distant  stations 
but  the  teelh  are  apt  to  fracture  the  has  often  become  foul  by  long  keeping, 
stems  in  such  a  way  as  to  render  ihem  In  the  evening  a  sort  of  soup  is  made, 
almost  worthless  ;  and  so  this  form  of  Garlic  and  peperoni,  the  pungent  fruit 
the  instrument  is  rarely  used  where  the  of  a  southern  plant,  are  boiled  in  water  ; 
other  can  be  employed.  olive-oil  is  added,  and  this  is  poured  . 

The  banks,  or  rather  rocks,  that  are  over  biscuits  which  have  been  broken 

most  frequently  visited  lie  at  a  depth  of  and  placed  in  the  dish.     For  months 

from  350  to  450  feet  below  the  surface  this  diet  is  hardly  varied,  and  yet  the 

of  the  water  ;  it  is  very  rarely  that  an  men    retain    their   good    spirits.     After 

attempt  is  made  to  reach  those  which  the  evening  meal  has  been  taken,  they 

are  lower  than  600  feet.     Indeed,  it  lies  indulge  in  guitar -playing  and  singing, 

in  the  very  nature  of  the  case  that,  even  and  on  the  more  frequented  banks  the 

if  they  exist,  they  should  remain  un-  boats  answer  and  vie  with  each  other, 

known,  and  that,  if  they  were  known.  In  1878  the  discovery  of  the  Sciacca 

they   would   hardly   repay  the  cost  of  bank,  which  lies  at  a  considerable  dis- 

fishing  while  it  is  conducted  on  the  pres-  tance  off  the  southern  coast  of  Sicily, 

ent    system.     They    are    scattered    all  roughly  speaking  between  Girgenli  and 

along  the  coasts  of  the  Mediterranean,  the  island  of  Pantellaria,  caused  a  crisis 

sometimes  close  to  the  shore,  and  some-  in  the  coral  trade-     At  one  lime  neatly 

times   at  twenty-four,   or  even   thirty,  a  thousand  boats  might  be  found  fishing 

hours'  hard  rowing  from  it.     At  many  there,  and  seeming  to  form  a  city  in  the 
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midst  of  the  sea.  Each  of  ibese  is  said  into  this  and  other  scientific  mattets. 
to  have  taken  between  one  and  tvo  hun-  Few  men  possess  a  keener  eye  for  such 
dredweight  of  coral  a  day.  It  is  cer-  aides  of  nature,  or  have  enjoyed  so  good 
tain  that  within  three  years  88,000  Ger-  an  opportunity  of  training  and  regulat- 
mao  centners  were  taken  from  this  bank  ing  it  as  his  connection  with  the  Zoologi- 
alone.  A  great  part  of  this  coral  was  cal  station  at  Naples  has  afforded  him. 
dead,  and  much  of  it  was  of  the  black  In  his  opinion  the  original  bank  was 
color  that  only  finds  purchasers  in  the  submerged  by  volcanic  action,  and  the 
East.  The  large  firms  did  everything  mud  killed  the  mature  polyps.  The 
in  their  power  to  prevent  the  market  germs  and  larval  forms,  which  still  ex- 
being  overflooded.  Many  of  them  still  isted  in  the  water,  settled  upon  such 
retain  hundreds  and  some  thousands  of  branches  of  dead  coral  as  still  rose 
cases  which  have  never  been  placed  in  above  the  sediment,  and  so  began  life 
the  hands  of  the  artificers.  Still  the  anew.  If  he  is  right,  the  Sciacca  is  a 
price  fell,  and  it  is  only  at  a  consider-  kind  of  submarine  Herculaneum. 
able  sacrifice  that  the  greater  houses  still  There  is  not  likely  to  be  any  imraedi- 
keep  their  boats  at  sea  and  the  work-  ate  improvement  in  (he  coral  trade.  As 
shops  open  ;  but  they  know  that,  if  soon  as  prices  rise,  the  large  firms  will 
they  let  them  fall,  the  fate  of  their  old  be  tempted  to  sell  a  part  at  least  of  the 
competitors  in  Marseilles  awaits  them,  stock  they  have  hitherto  reserve^  in  the 
for  both  the  fishing  for  coral  and  its  hope  of  better  times-  If  the  depression 
treatment  by  the  artificers  depend  upon  lasts,  they  may  be  compelled  to  do  so, 
traditions  which,  when  they  have  once  whidi  would  lead  to  a  further  fall, 
been  lost,  it  is  difficult  to  revive.  This  can  have  but  a  small  interest  for 
One  of  the  matters  of  general  interest  the  general  public,  but  the  sight  of  the 
'  which  the  bank  of  Sciacca  placed  clear-  boats  whose  crews  sail  or  row  for  long 
ly  before  those  who  were  interested  in  it  distances  without  the  aid  of  a  compass, 
from  other  than  a  mercantile  point  of  guided  only  by  the  stars  or  the  glimpse 
view  was  the  fact  that  not  only  were  of  some  distant  headland,  and  in  their 
dead  and  live  coral  there  found  side  by  fishing  employ  instruments  which  are 
side,  but  that  in  many  cases  the  latter  said  to  have  been  hardly  modified  since 
was  growing  on  the  former.  Signor  the  days  of  the  first  Roman  Emperors, 
Lo  Bianco  Spent  several  days  on  one  of  may  suggest  a  summer  afternoon  revery. 
the  boats  for  the  purpose  of  inquiring  — Saturday  Review. 
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America  has  hitherto  had  no  social  the  part.      In  the  course  of  the  last 

and  intellectual  capital.     Boston  with  twenty  years  a  wonderful  change  has 

all  its  culture  is  not  national  but  local  ;  come  over  the  city  on  the  Potomac.     It 

its  detractors  even  say  that  it  is  exclu-  used  to  be  nothing  but    the  meeting- 

sive,  and  the  severity  of  its  climate  must  place  of  Congress,  a  caravanserai  for 

always  be  a  drawback  from  its  attrac-  Congressmen  and  office-seekers  and  the 

tions.      New    York   is  commercial,   and  centre  of  administration.     The  only  so- 

to  a  great  extent  migratory,  people  cona-  ciety  in  it  was  political  and  official.    Its 

ing  there  to  make  fortunes  and  going  outward  appearance  was  dismal.     The 

elsewhere  to  enjoy  them,  though  there  plans  of  Je^erson  and  L'Enfant,  which 

is  not  a  tittle  of  good  and  settled  so-  were  "  to  combine  the  beauty  and  grace 

ciety.     Philadelphia  and  Baltimore  are  of  Versailles  with   the  practical  advan- 

very  pleasant  places  of  residence  as  well  tages  of  Babylon,"  had  come  to  noth- 

as  magnificent  cities,  but  neither  of  them  ing.     The  "  Tiber"  with  its  tributaries 

has  any  metropolitan  pretensions  ;  still  had  "  been  utilized  by  diverting  them 

less  have  the  great  cities  of  the  West,  into  the  sewerage  system  of  the  city." 

Washington,  however,  bids  fair  to  fill  Everything  bespoke  the  abortion  of  an 
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ambitioas  scheme,  and  nothing  was  atill  stands,  though  put  out  of  connte- 
magnificent  but  the  distances.  Fennsyl-  nance  by  the  elegance  of  its  nev  neigh- 
vania  Avenue,  immense  in  length,  was  bors,  and  converted  into  a  commissariat 
like  a  couple  of  mean  villages  strung  office.  There  I  had  the  honor  in  Sew- 
out  in  broken  lines.  In  this  Rome  that  ard's  time  to  be  some  days  a  guest,  and 
was  to  be,  the  work  of  the  edile  was  the  sight  of  the  house  calls  up  a  throng 
sadly  neglected  ;  the  state  of  the  side-  of  memories  in  my  mind.  I  see  Seward 
walks  was  deplorable,  and  in  wet  weather  himself  coming  in  after  his  long  day's 
there  was  an  impassable  morass  before  labor  in  the  Ministry  of  Foreign  Affair*, 
the  Secretary  of  State's  doors.  In  those  It  was  fortunate  for  him,  considering 
days  slavery  and  Southern  domination  the  load  he  had  upon  his  shoulders, 
wouldprobably  have  repelled  many  from  that  he  could  leave  not  only  work  but 
Washington.  But  now  Lhe  capital  is  be-  care  behind  him  in  his  ofhce.  At  his 
coming  a  favorite  place  of  residence  for  own  tabic  he  was  the  liveliest  and  pleas- 
people  unconnected  with  politics  or  the  antest  of  companions,  full  of  anecdote, 
administration,  and  a  corresponding  and  with  only  the  slightest  touch  in  his 
change  has  taken  place  in  its  outward  conversational  style  of  the  Senate  and 
appearance.  It  is  blossoming  out  into  a  the  platform.  When  he  left  diplomatic 
gay  and  most  beautiful  city.  cares  behind,  he  did  not  bring  diploma- 
When  I  first  saw  Washington,  besides  tic  reserve  away,  and  any  one  who  had 
being  the  centre  of  politics  and  admin-  been  treacherous  enough  to  retail  some 
istration,  it  was  a  garrison.  The  Civil  of  the  things  which  he  said  might  have 
War  was  going  on,  and  the  armies  lay  made  mischief ;  but  the  rules  of  social 
near  at  hand-  The  streets  were  full  of  confidence  had  not  been  so  entirely  set 
soldiers,  and  of  all  the  sights  and  sounds  aside  by  purveyors  for  public  curiosity 
of  war  ;  in  the  neighborhood  were  mili-  in  those  days.  He  was  accused  of  being 
tary  hospitals  and  a  military  cemetery,  too  fond  of  wine,  but  though  he  was  not 
in  which  were  provisionally  interred  a  teetotaler  I  saw  nothing  like  excess, 
thirteen  thousand  of  the  slain,  while  He  was  a  master  of  striking  phrases  like 
here  and  there  shops  for  embalming  the  his  memorable  "  irrepressible  conHict." 
dead  presented  their  doleful  advertise-  Sometimes  he  would  make  jokes  which 
ments.  A  pall  of  gloom  and  anxiety  were  a  little  too  elaborate  and  capable 
hung  over  the  place.  of  misinterpretation.  One  of  these. 
The  embalmment  of  the  dead  and  the  upon  the  ticklish  subject  of  the  relations 
practice  of  transmitting  them  to  their  between  the  United  States  and  England, 
homes  were  proofs  that  some  at  least  of  he  made  to  the  Duke  of  Newcastle,  who 
the  soldiers  of  the  Union  were  not,  as  was  then  visiting  the  United  States  with 
calumny  said  they  all  were,  hirelings  the  Prince  of  Wales.  The  Duke  (par- 
whose  blood  was  cheap.  In  the  pro-  donably  perhaps)  misunderstood  the 
visional  cemetery  there  were  few  whose  joke  at  the  time,  and  remembered  it 
head-boards  did  not  give  the  name  of  a  afterward  when  the  relations  between 
State.  A  visit  to  the  army  in  the  field  the  two  countries  had  become  strained, 
subsequently  convinced  me  that  it  was  Beneath  the  platform  orator  and  tha 
as  thoroughly  native  and  made  up  of  somewhat  copious  and  rhetorical  de- 
materials  as  precious  as  any  army  that  spatch-writer  there  lay,  as  the  results  of 
ever  fought  for  ils  country.  Substitutes  his  administration  showed,  a  fund  of 
there  were,  and  there  were  stories  and  practical  wisdom.  But  when  Thurlow 
jokes  about  them.  A  party  of  men  Weed  asked  whether  Seward  would 
who  had  returned  from  the  war  were  make  a  good  ambassador  to  London,  it 
boasting  before  one  who  had  stayed  at  was  impossible  not  to  answer  first  that 
home  of  all  that  they  had  done  and  un-  the  United  States  had  already  the  best 
dergone.  "  Ah,"  replied  the  man  who  of  ambassadors  in  Mr.  Adams,  and  sec- 
had  stayed  at  home,  "  this  is  all  very  ondly  that  caution,  social  as  well  as 
fine  and  patriotic-  But  after  all  you  diplomatic,  was  at  that  time  specially 
came  back,  I  did  not  come  back.  The  required  in  London, 
bones  of  my  substitute  are  whitening  the  Stanton  also  I  see,  toiling  without  re- 
sands  of  lhe  James  River."  mission  at  his  overwhelming  task.  This 
In   Lafayette   Place  Seward's  house  man  was  in  labor  a  giant,  and  perhaps  a 
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country  never  was  served  with  a  Bterner  are  not  the  invariable  characteristics  of 
sense  of  duty.  In  the  field  the  muleS)  the  Western  politician.  There  veie 
in  the  office  Stanton  pulled  the  war  some  things  which  he  did  not  know,  and 
through  with  dogged  tenacity  and  with  had  better  have  known.  When  he  was 
little  reward  or  praise.  For  Stanton  told  that  there  was  no  more  money  in 
seemed  not  to  be  popular.  In  his  posi-  the  treasury,  he  asked  "  whether  the 
tion  it  was  hardly  possible  to  avoid  printing-press  had  given  out."  The 
making  enemies,  and  tie  was  probably  unguarded  condition  of  the  President, 
rendered  irritable  by  the  malady  which  with  Southern  raiders  close  at  hand, 
he  had  contracted  by  sitting  without  struck  me,  I  remember,  even  at  that 
intennission  at  his  desk.  If  monu-  time,  and  I  was  not  surprised  when  the 
ments  were  always  proportioned  to  ser-  catastrophe  arrived, 
vices  Stanton's  monument  would  be  Grant  I  saw  in  Stanton's  office,  and 
grand.  he  struck  me  as  a  quiet  and  most  un- 
I  was  almost  ashamed  to  take  advan-  pretending  thunderbolt  of  war.  In  the 
tage  of  Mr.  Seward's  introduction  to  camp  I  saw.  his  tent,  which  was  as 
President  Lincoln,  who  had  something  plainly  equipped  as  that  of  any  subal- 
to  do  in  those  tremendous  days  besides  tern,  and  it  was  well  known  that  be 
receiving  idle  visitors,  though  I  am  hated  military  parade.  Of  his  strategy 
afraid  he  had  a  good  many  idle  visitors,  I  am  no  judge,  nor  can  I  pretend  to  de- 
gnd,  what  was  worse,  a  good  many  cide  whether  any  good  purpose  was 
office-seekers  to  receive.  But  I  yielded  served  by  all  the  carnage  of  the  last 
to  the  temptation,  and  found  the  Presi-  campaign  ;  but  beyond  question  the  vic- 
dent  most  kind  and  courteous.  A  glance  tor  of  Fott  Donelson  was  felt  to  be  the 
was  sufficient  to  dissipate  the  impression  military  pillar  of  the  Korth.  Grant  was 
of  Lincoln's  unseemly  levity  amidst  thoroughly  loyal  both  to  the  cause  and 
scenes  of  horror  which  had  been  pro-  to  his  colleagues.  I  suppose  it  must  be 
duced  in  England  by  the  repetition  of  said  that  he  was  ruthless.  He  certainly 
his  jokes  and  apophthegms.  Care  and  was,  if  it  be  true  that  he  refused  to  ex- 
anxiety  never  sat  more  visibly  on  anjr  change  prisoners  when  his  soldiers  were 
mortal  brow.  His  love  of  mournful  perishing  by  thousands  in  the  murder- 
poetry  was  a  proof  that  the  natural  lem-  ous  prison  camp  at  Andersonville.  But 
peraraent  of  the  man  was  melancholy,  if  he  shed  blood  without  stint,  he 
and  his  face  showed  that  he  felt  the  full  brought  the  slaughter  to  a  close.  Happy, 
resDonsibility  of  his  terrible  position,  if  he  had  never  been  dragged  into  poli- 
I  know  not  whether  there  was  any  par-  tics  !  Dragged  into  them  in  the  first  in- 
ticle  of  truth  in  the  story  that  after  stance  he  was.  People  hoped  that  as 
Chancellorsville  he  meditated  suicide  ;  he  had  been  the  sledge-hammer  of  the 
but  I  can  well  believe  that  Chancellors-  enemy,  he  would  be  the  sledge-hammer 
ville  went  to  his  heart.  The  little  of  corruption ;  and  let  it  always  be 
stories,  one  or  two  of  which  he  told  in  borne  in  mind  that  he  did  at  first  try  to 
the  interview  which  I  had  with  him,  form  an  independent  Cabinet,  and  to 
were  simply  his  habitual  mode  of  ex-  shake  off  the  wire-pullers,  though  his 
pression,  and  perhaps  at  the  same  time  attempt  was  at  once  foiled  by  his  igno- 
a  relief  for  his  surcharged  mind — a  ranee  of  the  game,  and  he  fell  more  help- 
pinch,  as  it  were,  of  mental  snuff.  It  lessly  into  the  hands  of  the  wire-pullers 
is  needless  to  describe  Lincoln's  figure,  than  the  least  honest  of  his  predecessors, 
or  the  homeliness  of  language  which,  Afterward  he,  no  doubt,  became  ambi- 
when  the  theme  was  inspiring,  became,  tious,  or  at  least  desirous  of  smoking  his 
as  in  the  Gettysburg  address,  the  purest  cigar  in  the  White  House,  and  of  hav- 
eloquence.  Democracy  may  certainly  ing  patronage  to  bestow  upon  his 
point  with  triumph  to  this  Illinois  friends.  Transferring  his  military  ideas 
"  rail-splitter"  as  a  proof  that  high  cult-  to  civil  administration,  he  thought  him- 
nre  is  not  always  necessary  to  the  mak-  self  bound  to  stand  by  his  friends  under 
ing  of  a  statesman.  Indeed  Lincoln's  fire,  even  when  they  were  guilty  of  cor- 
example  is  rather  dangerous  in  that  re-  niption.  That  he  was  himself  ever 
spect.  The  roots  of  his  statesmanship  guilty  of  anything  worse  than  indelicacy 
were  his  probity  and  right  feeling,  which  was  never  seriously  asserted.     A  man 
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who  had  approached  him  with  a  cor-  vigorous  and  bloodless  repression  of 
Tupt  overture  would  certainty  have  been  threatened  disturbance  at  the  time  of 
kicked  out  of  the  room.  Grant's  book,  the  second  election  of  Lincoln,  when  a 
in  its  straightforwardness  and  simplicitf,  repetition  of  the  Draft  riots  was  appre- 
is  the  perfect  reflection  of  his  character,  hended*  He  came  into  the  harbor  with 
His  manner  was  certainly  unpolished,  his  troops,  but  landed  with  his  staff 
and  in  this  respect  he  was  a  contrast  to  alone  ;  and  it  was  understood  that  he 
General  Meade,  whose  acquaintance  I  had  called  before  him  the  leaders  of  dis- 
afterward  made,  and  who  seemed  to  me  turbance  and  threatened  to  hold  them 
the  model  of  a  soldier  and  a  gentleman,  personally  responsible  for  anything  that 
Once,  at  least.  Grant  said  a  good  thing,  might  occur.  His  policy,  whatever  it 
He  was  told  that  his  enemy  Sumner,  was,  succeeded,  for  order  remained  un- 
who  was  a  sublime  egotist,  did  not  be-  broken.  The  armies  of  Grant  and  Lee 
lieve  in  the  inspiration  of  the  Scriptures,  were  at  that  time  facing  each  other  in 
"  I  should  think  not,"  replied  Grant  ;  lines  before  Petersburg,  Richmond,  or 
"  he  did  not  write  them  himself,  1  be-  the  spot  where  it  lay,  being  just  visible 
lieve."  with  the  telescope  from  Grant's  out- 
In  the  absence  of  General  Grant,  to  posts ;  so  that  one  or  two  moves  only 
whom  I  bore  an  introduction,  I  was  re-  on  the  chess-board  then  remained, 
ceived  and  entertained  at  the  camp  by  Sherman  in  the  mean  time  was  leaving 
General  Benjamin  F.  Butler.  The  Gen-  his  base  and  setting  out  on  his  decisive 
eral  has  since  taken  an  active  part  in  march  to  the  sea.  There  was  no  fight- 
politics,  and  like  Aristides  and  Somers,  ing  except  between  picket  lines  ;  but 
he  has  his  detractors  ;  but  in-tbecamp  the  Confederates  were  more  lavish  of 
on  the  James  River  he  was  a  most  hos-  shot  and  shell  than  might  have  been  ex- 
pitable,  pleasant,  and  jovial  host,  Evi-  pected  when  their  resources  were  so 
dently,  too,  he  was  popular  with  his  staff  much  exhausted,  and  their  means  of 
and  the  soldiers.  His  New  Orleans  transport  had  become  so  poor.  De- 
proclamation,  which  raised  a  tornado  of  serters  who  came  in  seemed  pretty  well 
indignation  at  the  time,  is  now  known  fed.  In  riding  round  the  lines  with  the 
to  have  been  misconstrued,  though,  it  staff,  I  was  rather  startled  on  finding 
must  be  owned,  its  language  was  open  myself  within  easy  range  of  Confederate 
to  misconstruction.  He  ruled  New  rifles.  But  the  humanities  and  ameni- 
Orleans  with  military  vigor,  and  by  his  ties  of  war  were  remarkably  welt  ob- 
sanitary  measures  is  said  to  have  saved  served,  and  one  was  in  no  danger  ex- 
it from  yellow  fever.  Commanding  a  cept  at  points  tike  Dutch  Gap,  where 
not  very  large  garrison  in  the  midst  of  a  something  particular  was  going  on.  This 
high-spirited  and  excited  population,  he  convinced  me  that,  internecine  as  the 
found  it  necessary  to  take  some  strong  quarrel  was  deemed;  the  day  of  recoQ- 
measures,  and  among  them,  that  of  ciliation  would  come,  and  my  convic- 
ordering  the  people  to  give  up  their  tion  became  a  moral  certainty  when  I 
arms.  A  citizen  was  brought  in  who  learned  that  at  Baltimore,  where  feeling 
had  been  found  with  arms  in  his  posses-  ran  highest,  a  "  Secesh"  lady  had 
sion  contrary  to  the  order.  He  pleaded  eloped  with  the  ttiim peter  of  a  Yankee 
that  the  arms  were  only  family  relics,  regiment. 

"  That,  General,  was  my  father's  It  is  admitted,  I  believe,  that  in  the 
sword."  "When  did  your  father  die,  arrangements  of  their  field  hospitals  and 
sir  p"  "In  1S57,  General."  "Then  in  their  treatment  of  the  wounded  the 
he  must  have  worn  the  sword  in  the  Americans  decidedly  surpassed  any- 
other  world,  sir,  for  it  was  made  in  thing  previously  seen  in  war,  though 
185S. "  I  hope  I  repeat  correctly  the  nothing  can  prevent  the  sight  of  a  field 
anecdote  which  the  General  told  roe  by  hospital  from  being  a  hideous  warning 
the  James  River.  This  was  not  my  to  statesmen  on  the  criminality  of  un- 
first  meeting  with  him.  I  had  defiled  necessary  war.  Let  me  add  my  humble 
before  him  at  the  Fifth  Avenue  Hotel  testimony  to  the  humane  treatment  of 
in  company  with  an  immense  train  of  prisoners  by  the  North.  In  the  prison 
citizens  of  New  York  who  flocked  to  camp  at  Chicago,  to  which  I  was  kindly 
testify  their  gratitude  to  him  for  bis  taken    by   the  then    Roman    Catholic 
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Bishop,  Dr.  Duggan  (a  man  of  singular  tics  of  course  are  there,  and  they  add  to 
culture  and  lit^rality  of  mind),  the  the  interest.  But  they  do  not  seem  to 
prisoners  were  evidently  welt  fed,  and  me  to  predominate.  The  idea,  which 
were  undergoing,  so  far  as  I  could  see,  may  be  derived  from  descriptions  of 
no  hardship  which  was  not  inseparable  Washington  in  novels,  that  the  social 
from  their  condition,  though  the  caged  cynosure  is  the  leading  demagogue  of 
eagle  can  never  be  happy.  In  the  prison  the  day,  is,  I  should  say,  wide  of  the 
hospital  at  Baltimore,  to  which  I  gained  truth.  It  is  fully  as  likely  that  society 
admittance  at  once  on  application  to  the  will  exercise  an  influence  on  politics  as 
commandant,  everything  bespoke  the  that  politics  will  dominate  society,  and 
utmost  care  and  kindness,  while  on  if  this  happens  it  will  be  a  great  gain. 
Thanksgiving  Day  I  saw  the  table  of  the  The  politicians  of  the  democratic  con- 
prisoners  spread  with  all  the  dainties  of  tinent  being  what  they  are,  it  is  a  great 
the  season.  This  humanity  was  the  mistake  to  mew  them  up  by  themselves 
more  remarkable  because,  just  at  that  in  second-rate  cities  or  towns  such  as 
time,  there  arrived  in  the  harbor  of  An-  Albany,  Harrisburg,  Springfield,  and 
napolis  the  first  consignment  of  living  Ottawa,  apart  from  all  tempering  and 
skeletons  from  the  prison  camp  at  An-  refining  influences,  to  cabal  and  wrangle 
dersonviJle.  Frightful  they  were  to  be-  for  two  or  three  mouths  in  every  year, 
hold-  But  these  evil  memories  are  now  Not  only  would  a  well-filled  strangers' 
dead  and  buried  with  slavery  itself,  gallery  help  to  enforce  the  amenities  of 
which  the  South  would  not,  if  it  could,  debate,  but  the  presence  of  a  powerful 
restore.  and  critical  opinion  might  be  an  anti- 
To  return  to  Washington  as  it  is.  On  dote  to  political  vices.  The  change  in 
the  north-west  of  the  White  House,  and  the  character  of  the  capital  is  likely 
far  away  from  the  Capitol  with  its  poli-  therefore  to  be  a  substantial  benefit  to 
tics,  has  grown  up  a  new  quarter  of  the  United  States, 
houses  of  the  better  class,  rising,  many  Alone  among  great  American  cities 
of  them,  to  the  dignity  of  mansions,  with  Washington  is  uncommercial.  All  the 
broad  streets  and  avenues,  open  places  rest  have  their  business  quarters,  in 
ornamented  with  statues,  abundance  of  which  the  steps  of  the  throng  are  as 
foliage  and  verdure.  I  know  nothing  hurried  and  its  faces  as  keen  and  eager 
more  beautiful  in  its  way  on  the  Conti-  as  in  the  East  of  London.  Efforts  are 
nent,  except  perhaps  Euclid  Avenue  at  now  being  made  almost  everywhere  to 
Cleveland,  though  Boston  is  now  a  very  provide  for  relaxation  :  witness  the  im- 
beautiful  city.  The  predominant  style  provements  on  Boston  Common,  the 
of  the  houses  is  called  "  Queen  Anne."  new  Fairmount  Park  at  Philadelphia, 
I  should  have  said  that  there  was  more  that  at  Buffalo,  and  the  wonderfully 
of  the  Tudor  or  Fleming  in  it ;  butatall  beautiful  series  of  parks  at  Chicago, 
events  it  is  picturesque,  and  very  pleas-  But  the  spirit  of  the  place  is  commercial 
ing  to  an  uncritical  eye.  Decidedly  it  everywhere  except  at  Washington,  where 
is  an  improvement  on  the  domestic  ver-  one  finds  something  like  the  free,  leis- 
Bion  of  a  Doric  temple  which  prevailed  urely,  and  (in  fine  weather)  al  fresco  life 
under  the  reign'  of  the  classic  JeSerson.  of  Paris.  This  attraction  cannot  fail  to 
It  bespeaks  at  least  the  activity  of  archi-  be  felt  by  literary  men,  and  by  all  who 
tectural  taste.  And  this  new  quarter  seek  to  enjoy  life, 
has  apparently  become  the  dwelling-  The  inhabitants  of  the  White  House 
place  of  a  varied,  cultivated,  and  thor-  and  the  Ministers  of  Slate  with  their 
oughly  catholic  society,  which  seems  ladies  form  a  sort  of  Court,  which, 
likely  to  draw  to  itself  much  of  that  though  republican,  is  not  without  its 
which  is  choicest  in  the  United  States,  forms  and  its  etiquette  ;  a  remark  which 
Mr.  Bancroft,  the  Nestor  of  American  may  be  extended  to  American  society 
literature,  is  already  there.  There  also  generally,  for  the  instruction  of  tourists, 
Mr.  Blaine  writes  his  roost  important  who  are  apt  to  behave  and  dress  as 
and  instructive  history.  The  Smith-  though  among  republicans  you  could 
sonian  presents  a  nucleus  for  science,  not  be  too  rough.  It  is  even  said  that 
A  fervor  of  cosmopolitanism  is  imparted  this  Court,  like  its  monarchical  com- 
by  the  presence  of  the  embassies.     Poli-  peers,  has  its  social  rivalries,  jealousies, 
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and  intrigue  to  lend  piquancy  to  Court  by    them    at    the    crisis   of    the   war, 

life.     It  certainly  had  them  in  the  time  "Ah,"  was  his  plaintive  reply  to  one 

of  Jaclcson,  when  the  social  controversy  who  had  noticed  his  sad  expression  and 

arising  out  of  the  questionable  position  was  trying  to  comfort  him,  "it's   not 

of   Mrs.   Eaton  became  the   source  of  the  war,    it's    that    postmastership   at 

political  convulsions.     The  democracy  Brownsville." 

however  still  goes  to  Court  with  repub-  I  went  to  the  White  House  on  the 
licaa  simplicity.  I  went  one  evening  to  evening  of  the  reception,  not  only  to  see 
the  President's  public  reception.  The  a  unique  ceremony,  but  to  see  President 
throng  was  immense.  Three-quarters  Cleveland.  I  desired  to  look  upon  the 
of  an  hour  it  took  me,  from  the  time  face  of  President  Cleveland  more  than 
when  I  fell  into  the  line  outside  the  I  had  desired  to  look  upon  the  face  of 
gate,  to  reach  the  door  of  the  mansion,  any  American  statesman  since  Lincoln, 
and  I  was  as  long  in  getting  from  the  It  is,  as  might  be  expected,  a  face  full 
door  to  the  room  where  the  President  of  strength  and  firmness.  So  happy  an 
was.  So  far  as  I  could  see,  I  was  the  event,  I  apprehend,  as  this  President's 
only  person  in  the  crowd  who  was  in  election  has  not  for  a  long  time  takea 
evening  dress.  But  the  behavior  could  place  in  the  United  States — I  may  say 
not  have  been  better  in  -the  <Eil  de  on  the  continent,  for  the  good  influence 
Bceuf.  There  was  not  the  slightest  of  a  triumph  of  public  probity  extended 
pushing  or  impatience ;  the  crowd  even  to  Canada.  Mr.  Cleveland  was 
moved  on  quietly  and  in  silence.  When  not  one  of  the  "available  men"  of 
at  last  the  republican  throne-room  was  whom  the  country  bad  such  bitter  ex- 
reached,  there  stood  the  President  with  perience  in  the  persons  of  Polk  and 
Miss  Cleveland  at  his  side,  and  a  group  Buchanan  ;  nor  had  he  attained  party 
of  officials  and  ambassadors,  in  full  prominence  by  stump  oratory  or  the 
dress  of  course,  around  him.  As  we  arts  of  a  demagogue.  In  rhetoric,  in- 
defiled  before  him,  a  marshal  called  out  deed,  be  seems  to  be  rather  deficient. 
our  names,  and  the  President  repeating  He  had  shown  himself  worthy  to  govern 
them  gave  his  hand  to  each  of  us.  Poor  the  nation  by  his  conduct  as  Governor 
hand,  how  it  must  suffer  by  being  shaken  of  the  State  of  New  York.  His  bearing 
for  three  hours  !  Will  it  not  be  found  during  the  campaign,  especially  the 
necessary,  as  the  numbers  at  the  recep-  manly  frankness  with  which  he  met  the 
tions  increase,  to  resort  to  some  device  charge  brought  against  him  on  account 
like  the  pair  of  false  legs  by  which  the  of  the  sins  of  his  youth,  was  a  most 
Pope  is  enabled  to  appear  kneeling  while  favorable  omen  of  his  future  conduct, 
he  is  really  sitting,  and  which  have  fur  It  excited  a  strong  feeling  in  his  favor 
niihed  the  Arch  Cynic  with  an  illustra-  even  in  Canada,  where  generally  little 
tion  of  Shams  ?  interest  is  felt  in  the  politics  of  the 
I  am  glad  to  see  that  the  President  is  United  States.  He  is  now  treading,  as 
beginning  to  set  bounds  to  the  extent  to  it  seems  to  me,  with  a  firm  and  resolute 
which  his  time  and  attention  may  be  step,  the  arduous  path  of  civil-service 
usurped  by  mere  callers  or  office- seek-  reform.  Too  much  must  not  be  exacted 
ers.  Democracy  is  touchy  on  this  point,  of  him.  It  cannot  fairly  be  expected 
and  fancies  that  it  ought  at  all  times  and  that  he  shall  cast  off  party  ties  or  d!s- 
seasons  to  have  free  access  to  a  king  of  regard  party  obligations  :  honor,  as  well 
its  own  creation.  But  the  President's  as  necessity,  forbids  him.  The  scale, 
time  belongs  to  the  nation,  and  if  it  is  it  is  true,  was  turned  in  his  favor  by  the 
to  be  engrossed  by  individual  curiosity  Independent  Republicans,  who,  to  use 
or  selfishness  how  can  he  do  his  public  the  American  phrase,  bolted  their  party 
work,  or  (what  is  of  no  less  importance)  ticket ;  but  he  received  his  nomination 
find  leisure  for  thought  and  forecast  ?  from  the  Democrats,  and  owed  his  elec- 
The  ofGce-seekers  must  be  insuETerable.  tion  mainly  to  them.  The  Independent 
Not  even  in  the  very  agony  of  the  Re-  Republicans  themselves  have  not  repudi- 
public,  when  civil  war  was  on  the  point  ated  party,  though  they  will  hardly  get 
of  breaking  out,  did  this  greedy  swarm  back  into  the  lines.  By  his  loyalty  to 
cease  to  persecute  American  legislators  reform  President  Cleveland  has  already 
and  statesmen,     Lincoln  was  pestered  incurred  the  hatred  of  Tammany  and  of 
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all  the  comipb     On  (be  other  hand,  he  *as  effectually  as  France  was  avenged  in 

has,  I  trust,  won  the  hearts  and  will  re-  the  statue  of  the  victor  of   Waterloo 

ceive  the  support  of  all  who  careless  for  perched  upon  the  arch.     Let  any  one 

any  patty  than  for  the  country.  compare  these  triumphal  peiformances. 

The  man  who  in  reality  had  most  to  in  regard  both  to  execution  and  to  sen- 
do  with  the  election  of  President  Cleve-  timeni,  with  the  picture  by  Velasquez 
land  is  Mr.  George  W.  Curtis,  the  editor  of  a  general  receiving  the  surrender  of 
of  "  Harper's  Weekly."  Mr.  Curtis  is  the  commandant  of  a  town.  The  only 
excluded  from  Congress  by  the  political  redeeming  feature  of  these  pieces  is  that 
localism  into  which  the  Americans  have  some  of  them  contain  historical  portraits, 
unhappily  fallen.  He  cannot  be  elected  The  statue  on  the  east  of  the  Capitol  of 
for  any  district  but  that  in  which  he  the  "  Father  of  the  Country"  in  a  sit- 
lives,  and  in  that  district  the  other  ting  posture,  naked  to  the  waist,  and 
party  has  the  majority.  But  he  is  the  with  a  Roman  sword  in  his  hand,  was 
practical  leader  of  the  Independent  Re-  found,  we  are  told  by  the  guide-books, 
publican  party,  which  was  determined  too  large  for  the  interior  of  the  Capitol, 
mainly  by  his  advice  to  cast  a  patriotic  for  which  it  was  originally  designed, 
vote  in  favor  of  Cleveland.  He  has  also  The  same  authorities  say  that  its  ultimate 
been  the  most  zealous  and  effective  ad-  destination  is  still  doubtful.  One  wishes 
Tocateof  civil-service  reform.  Without  that  the  doubt  may  extend  to  the  neigh- 
a  place  in  the  legislature  or  the  admin-  boring  statue  of  Columbus  throwing  the 
istration,  he  has  yet  been  one  of  the  globe  at  the  Capitol.  As  to  the  alle- 
most  influential  as  well  as  one  of  the  gorical  sculpture,  let  this  description  of 
most  upright  and  wisest  of  American  the  group  on  the  tympanum  of  the  pcdi- 
statesmen.  The  existence  of  men  of  ment  representing  the  Genius  of  Ajner- 
tbis  stamp  in  journalism,  and  of  men  ica  suffice  : — 

like  Mr.  W.  M.  Forbes,  of  Boston,  who,  ..~.       ■  ^    ,-                      ... 

without  going  ™.o  politic,  t,ke  ^  ^-  „  J^SS.^'S^i^ZS^o^SSi 

live    and    patnotic   interest    in    pubhc  unadorned  plinth,  holding  in  her  hand  apoiacd 

affairs,    must   be  reckoned   among  the  shield  with  U.  S.  A.  emblaioaed  ia  ihe  centre 

saving  influences  of  American  democ-  of « ray  ol  giory.    The  shield,  which  is  oval, 

riu-v  repre«ents  an  ornamented  altar,  in  the  centre 

^^            ,            ,,■..,..            ,   ,,,     1  of  irhich  is  s  wreath  of  oali-Ieaves  In  iaisa  rt- 

AbOUt  the  public  buildings  of   Wash-  /,v^  endreling  July  4.  1776.     In  Ihe  rear  of 

ington  there  is  nothing  new  to  be  said,  the  figure  rests  a  broad  ipear,  and  at  her  feet 

The    White   House   is   a    rather  narrow  an  eagle  with  partly  spread  wings.     The  head 

abode  for  the  chief  of  a  continent  peo-  "l,  *«  .^^'l}V°T°'^  T'ff  "  "">;  "I"'  'U' 
1  J  'II  ^c.  -ii'  J  i-i  ..L  dines  toward  the  fignre  of  Hope,  who  Is  ad- 
pled  With  fifty  milhons,  and,  like  the  drMsingher.  Therightarmof  fiopeisraised, 
very  modest  salary,  presents  a  rather  cu-  and  the  left  rests  on  the  stodi  of  an  anchor, 
rious  contrast  to  the  enormous  sum  of  the  hand  grasping  part  of  the  drapery.  The 
money  which  party  excitement  expends  ^="'"»  °^  America,  in  reply  10  Hope,  who  is 
i.  Pteddeptid  =l.ctio„,  Th,  C.pito!,  Jf™;?  „'„",»f'S°,'.,t  STi."?™?™ 
I  believe,  is  open  to  architectural  cntl-  justice,  with  eyes  uplifted  and  holding  in  the 
cism,  and  its  dome  will  not  bear  the  righihandapartly  unrolled  scroll,  on  nbich  is 
searching  light  of  the  Lamp  of  Truth,  inscribed  '  Constitution  of  the  United  States." 
Y«  n«l»dy  win  persuade  me  .bat,  .inc.  I^^^!' ZSXJ^^,  wS 
the  extensions  and  improvements,  it  la  ^^  jmijce  ji^gei  intclligenfly.  The  emblem- 
not  a  most  majestic  and  imposing  pile,  atk  character  of  the  group  suggests  that,  how- 
Thc  view  of  it  from  a  distance  is  surely  ever  Hope  may  flatter,  all  prosperity  should  be 
fine.  Slat  CapitoHum  fulgens.  It  is  a  founded  in  public  right  and  the  preservation  of 
thousand  pities  that  it  looks  the  wrong  •!>«  Conatituuon. 

way  ;  or,  to  speak  more  correctly,  that  This   composition,    so    pregnant    with 

the  city,  owing  to  a  difficulty  about  the  meaning,  in    which  allegorical   figures 

purchase  of  land,  was  built  on  the  wrong  not  only  speak  but  converse,  has  been 

side  of  it.     Its  decorations  in  the  way  judiciously  placed  above  the  reach  of 

of  painting  and  sculpture  belong,  it  must  prosaic  scrutiny. 

be  owned,  to  the  pre-jcslhetic  era.    Eng-  The  military  and  equestrian  statues 

land  is  avenged  in  the  pictures  of  the  with  which  the  new  ffuartera  are  adorn- 

•nirender  of  Burgoyne  and  Comwallia  ed  bespeak  the  special  appreciation  of 
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military  glory  which  in  the  Americans  is  say,  decidedly  higher  than  in  our  Far- 
combined  with  a  freedom  from  military  liament ;  and  it  ia  no  longer  in  the 
propensities.  They  aeem  to  me  all  to  "spread-eagle"  and  "  high-f^utin" 
labor  under  a  defect  common  to  slalues  style  ;  Americans,  though  singularly  im- 
of  this  kind.  In  antiquity,  and  in  the  patient  of  criticism,  are  also  singularly 
age  of  the  great  Italian  captains  on  quick  in  profiting  by  it.  But  of  the 
whose  equestrian  statues  we  gaze  at  Araerican  speakers  that  I  have  heard, 
Venice  or  Padua,  the  horse  was  a  hardly  one,  I  think,  has  been  free  from 
charger ;  now  he  is  a  hack,  and  to  at-  a  grave  defect,  allribulable  perhaps 
tempt  to  give  him  dignity  by  putting  htm  partly  to  college  training  in  elocution, 
into  the  rampant  attitude  is  a  disregard  You  always  feel  that  they  are  speaking 
of  truth,  and  a  platitude.  In  fact,  he  for  effect ;  whereas  when  you  are  listen- 
stands  quite  quietly  while  his  rider  is  ing  to  Mr.  John  Bright  you  feel  that  his 
sweeping  the  field  with  a  telescope.  At  single  object  is  to  communicate  and  im- 
the  gate  of  the  executive  mansion,  Gen-  press  his  convictions.  The  fault  was 
eral  Jackson  on  horseback  looks  as  most  conspicuous  in  Everett,  whose  Ian- 
though  he  were  heading  a  cavalry  charge  guage  and  delivery  were  perfect ;  his 
of  inconceivable  fury  ;  whereas,  if  re-  delivery,  indeed,  was  too  perfect,  for  he 
gard  were  had  to  the  real  character  of  gesticulated  not  only  wilh  his  arms  but 
his  victory,  he  would  be  represented  with  his  legs.  It  was  supposed  that  he 
standing  behind  a  row  of  cotton  bales,  even  played  little  stage  tricks  to  enhance 
But  sculpture  seems  to  be  a  lost  art.  the  effect.     Once,  it  was  said,  when  be 

It  is  a  comfort  that  the  Washington  entered  the  hall  to  deliver  a  Fourth  of 
obelisk  has  at  last  got  its  apex,  and  no  July  oration,  a  veteran  soldier  respect- 
longer  looks  like  an  immeasurable  fac-  fully  rose  from  his  seat.  "  Sit  down, 
tory  chimney.  If  is  said  to  be  the  high-  venerable  man,"  cried  Everett  in  his 
est  structure  in  the  world.  But  the  most  impressive  tone,  "  it  is  for  me  to 
more  gigantic  the  size  of  a  constructed  rise  in  your  presence."  "  Why,  sir," 
obelisk,  the  greater,  I  submit,  is  the  in-  replied  the  simple-minded  veteran, 
congruity.  The  interest  of  an  obelisk  "  you  told  me  I  was  to  stand  up  when 
lies  in  its  being  a  monolith.     Moreover,  you  came  in." 

an  obelisk  of  the  Pharaohs  had  not  bare        Washington  is  burdened  with  a  heavy 

sides  :  its  sides  were  used  as  tablets  for  city  debt,  the  legacy  of  a  former  admin- 

hieroglyphical  inscriptions.  istration.     It  is  now  the  best  admints- 

Kvery  visitor  to  Washington,  of  tered  city  on  the  continent,  and  it  owes 
course,  goes  to  hear  a  debate.  In  the  the  distinction  to  the  nature  of  its  gov- 
House  of  Representatives  he  will  be  ernment,  which  is  not  elective,  but  con- 
lucky  if  he  hears  anything  at  all.  The  sists  of  three  commissioners  appointed 
hall  is  very  large  ;  its  acoustic  properties  by  the  President,  the  city  being  regarded 
seem  to  be  almost  as  bad  as  those  of  out  not  as  an  ordinary  municipality,  but  as 
Houses  at  Westminster;  and  the  hub-  an  appanage  of  the  national  sovereignty, 
bub  of  conversation  is  incessant  and  un-  An  attempt  was  made  the  other  day  by 
restrained.  I  have  seen  a  member  leave  the  proletariat  to  deprive  it  of  this  priv- 
his  seat  and  come  down  to  the  open  ilege  and  to  introduce  the  elective  sys- 
space  by  the  Speaker's  chair,  where  a  tern  ;  but  it  was  resisted,  and  with  suc- 
select  audience,  standing,  gathered  cess,  by  all  who  desired  neither  to  plun- 
round  him.  The  perpetual  rapping  of  der  nor  to  be  plundered.  Elective  gov- 
the  President's  hammer  serves  only  to  emment  at  Washington  would  have 
increase  the  din.  Without  the  voice  of  meant  in  no  small  measure  government 
a  Stentor  nobody  can  take  part  in  what  by  the  negroes,  who  are  very  numerous 
is  ironically  called  a  deliberation.  On  at  Washington,  and  who,  in  their  pres- 
passing  to  the  Senate  you  find  yourself  ent  stage  of  political  development,  at  all 
in  a  different  atmosphere.  But  the  in-  events,  would  be  simply  rank-and-file 
terest  of  the  debates  in  both  Chambers  for  an  army  of  municipal  corruption,  of 
is  greatly  diminished  by  the  fact  that  which  some  compeer  of  Tweed  would  be 
the  really  important  work  is  done  behind  the  chief.  Our  present  system  of  mu- 
the  scenes  in  committee  and  caucus,  nicipal  government  generally  is  a  sur- 
The  average  of  the  speaking  is,  I  should  vival  and  an  anachronism.     In  the  Mid- 
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die  Ages  the  citjr  was  apolitical  unit ;  it,  be  anarchy  controlled  by  ward  intrigue 
rather  than  the  nation,  was  the  primary  or  corruption.  Far  better  would  be  a 
object  of  a  burgher's  patriotism,  and  Board  of  Commissioners  elected,  say, 
the  functions  of  its  government  were  by  the  members  of  Parliament  for  the 
largely  political,  while  public  health  was  metropolitan  districts,  with  the  appro- 
little  regarded,  and  even  police  was  a  bation  of  the  Home  Secretary.  In 
minor  consideration.  Moreover,  in  America,  at  all  events,  a  radical  change 
those  days  the  leading  men,  instead  of  of  system  is  required  ;  it  will  no  doubt 
going  when  business  was  over  to  villas  be  long  in  coming  ;  probably  it  will  be 
outside  the  city,  lived  within  the  walls,  the  late-ripening  fruit  of  dire  experi- 
held  the  municipal  offices,  and  managed  ence  ;  though  in  some  matters,  such  as 
the  municipal  affairs.  A  city  in  these  the  appointment  of  judges,  the  masses 
days  is  merely  a  densely  peopled  district  have  shown  more  willingness  to  consent 
requiring  a  specially  skilled  administra-  to  reforms  in  the  conservative  direction 
tion,  particularly  in  the  sanitary  depart-  than  might  have  been  expected.  It  is 
ment.  Almost  the  only  duties  of  its  possible  that  the  example  of  Washing- 
government  are  the  levying  and  spend-  ton  may  be  not  without  effect, 
ing  of  money,  in  regard  to  which  the  The  guide-books  boast  that  whereas 
contributors  ought  to  have  a  voice  pro-  great  edifices  in  Europe  are  the  work 
portioned  in  some  degree  to  the  amount  of  centuries,  the  Capitol  has  been  the 
of  their  contributions  ;  and  this  not  only  work  of  a  single  century.  Supposing 
on  the  ground  of  justice,  or  with  a  view  the  statement  were  correct,  it  is  surely 
to  economy,  but  with  a  view  to  right  ex-  time  to  put  a  limit  to  the  boasting  of 
penditure ;  for  the  poor,  if  they  reck-  material  development,  the  credit  of 
lessly  vote  away  the  money  of  the  rich,  which  is  due  not  to  man  but  to  nature, 
gain  nothing  by  it ;  the  only  people  who  Mr.  Carnegie,  in  his  naive  and  genial 
gain  are  the  municipal  demagogues  and  book,  "  Triumphant  Democracy," 
jobbers.  The  leading  men  now  decline  seems  disposed  to  ascribe  to  democratic 
municipal  office,  and  stand  aloof  from  institutions  the  glorious  fact  that  the 
municipal  politics  ;  the  voters  are  a  Mississippi  is  equal  to  eighty  Ttbers,  as 
heap  of  sand-grains  ;  they  know  noth-  well  as  the  not  less  glorious  fact  that 
ing  of  each  other,  and  have  no  power  of  "  were  the  live  stock  upon  Uncle  Sam's 
spontaneous  combination.  A  city  is  estate  ranged  five  abreast,  each  animal 
thus  thrown  into  the  hands  of  ward  poli-  estimated  to  occupy  a  space  five  feet 
ticians,  who  give  their  time  to  intrigue.  long,  and  marched  round  the  world,  the 
The  result  is  inevitable ;  even  where  head  and  tail  of  the  procession  would 
there  is  not  actual  stealing  there  is  job-  overlap."  Endowed  with  all  the  re- 
bery  ;  and  everywhere  there  are  mal-  sources  of  a  virgin  continent,  recruited 
administration  and  waste  caused  by  want  by  copious  immigration  of  the  highest 
of  skill  and  by  the  absence  of  'system  in-  quality,  and  aided  by  all  the  appliances 
herent  in  a  government  elected  only  for  of  modem  science,  the  American  Re- 
a  year.  The  citizens,  occupied  in  their  public  has  advanced  with  marvellous 
own  business,  cannot  be  induced  to  pay  rapidity,  and  has  traversed  in  a  few  gen- 
steady  and  vigilant  attention  to  munic-  erationi  the  space  which  it  has  taken 
ipal  affairs.  When  maladministration  other  nations  many  centuries  to  trav- 
or  corruption  reaches  a  scandalous  erse.  But  this  same  rapidity  of  prog- 
height  they  make  a  spasmodic  effort,  ress  has  shortened  her  youth,  and  is 
and  then  relapse  into  apathy.  It  was  bringing  her  already  face  to  face  with 
hoped  that  the  overthrow  of  Tweed  and  the  political  and  social  difficulties  of  a 
his  gang  was  the  end  of  corruption  in  nation's  maturer  age ;  while  the  multi- 
New  Vork.  But  the  affair  of  the  Broad-  tude  of  black  faces  and  woolly  heads  in 
way  street-cars  has  shown  how  ill-  the  streets  of  Washington  reminds  one 
founded  was  that  hope.  If  Sir  William  at  every  turn  that  besides  the  problems 
Harcourt  perseveres  in  his  design  of  giv-  which  she  has  in  common  with  other 
ing  London,  with  its  four  millions,  a  mn-  countries,  she  has  one  formidable  prob- 
nicipal  parliament,  the  result,  to  judge  lem  peculiar  to  herself. — Macmillan's 
from  American  experience,  is  likely  to  Magazine. 
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It  was  during  a  voyage  from  London  as  befoie,  till,  having  passed  the  great 
to  Melbourne  that  the  scene  we  are  to  shoulder  which  Brazil  obtrudes  into  the 
describe  was  beheld.  We  had  passed  South  Atlantic,  we  had  crossed  the  sev- 
Madeira,  an  azure  island  of  fa^ry,  veiled  enteenth  parallel  of  South  latitude, 
in  the  golden  haze  of  early  dawn,  its  Here  for  some  days  we  were  becalmed- 
lofty  peaks  "islanded"  by  clouds.  We  bad  been  expecting  in  a  day  or  two 
Toward  evening,  a  few  days  afterward,  to  sight  the  now  deserted  island  of 
we  bad  sighted  Teneriffe,  a  hundred  Trinidada,  whose  latitude  and  longitude 
miles  to  ^e  eastward.  Its  base — in-  are,  roughly,  20  South  by  30  West ;  but 
deed,  much  more  than  its  base — was  now,  instead  of  sailing  from  a  hundred 
completely  hidden,  and  from  this  side  knots  a  day— a  very  bad  day's  run — to 
it  appeared  not  as  a  peak,  but  as  an  two  hundred  and  twenty  or  thirty,  which 
enormous  ridge ;  its  crest  heaved  up  is  a  good  one  for  the  trades,  we  began 
thirteen  thousand  feet  into  the  sky.  not  to  sail  at  all,  but  to  drift  helplessly 
For  a  long  time  it  was  mistaken  by  every  In  some  weak  eddy,  as  it  seemed,  of  the 
one,  though  all  were  on  the  look-out,  great  Brazilian  current,  from  fifteen  to 
for  a  lon^,  narrow  cloud.  Broken,  forty  miles  a  day.  We  were  more  than 
transverse  lines — in  reality,  huge  ravines  five  hundred  miles  from  the  coast,  and 
in  the  mountain -side,  in  which  the  snow  quite  possibly  nearly  as  far  from  any 
had  not  melted— seemed  to  be  promi-  other  ship.  It  may  surprise  those  un- 
nent  parts  of  the  cloud,  catching  the  accustomed  to  the  ocean  to  read  that 
sunlight.  Here  we  got  fairly  into  the  one  of  the  worst  things  to  be  endured  in 
North-East  trades,  and  for  several  weeks  a  calm  is  portentous  rolling.  Every 
afterward  we  sailed  under  a  sky  and  few  minutes  a  succession  of  surges, 
upon  a  sea  which  were  the  ordinary  sky  larger  than  ordinary,  came  sweeping  by. 
and  sea  of  the  trade-winds.  Both  are.  The  ship,  having  no  canvas  drawing  to 
in  color,  of  an  intense  Prussian-blue,  steady  her,  was  easily  swayed  from  side 
the  sky  being  scarcely  lighter  or  brighter  to  side,  and  would  begin  to  roll  in  the 
than  the  sea.  Under  the  influence  of  most  abandoned  manner,  to  the  confu- 
the  strong,  steady  breeze,  the  sea  is  sion  of  every  one  when  it  occurred  at 
everywhere  raised  into  brisk  waves,  each  meal-times,  and  the  scattering  of  viands 
with  its  crest  of  foam,  never  sluggish  and  crockery.  If  on  deck,  it  was  very 
and  never  boisterous.  White,  gleaming  advisable  to  hold  on  tight  to  something 
clouds,  like  thick  disks  of  cotton-wool,  fixed  and  stanch,  until  the  rolling  Gt 
some  round,  but  most  of  them  oval,  and  was  over.  When  off  Cape  Finisterre, 
all  at  one  moderate  height,  fleet  across  we  had  been  hove  to  for  five  days  in  a 
the  sky  without  rest,  but  without  haste,  head  gale,  and  though  the  rolling  was 
They  are  distributed  as  regularly  as  bad  enough  then,  it  was  even  worse  dur- 
the  spots  on  a  leopard's  skin,  but  there  ing  the  calm.  Nevertheless,  though  the 
is  a  much  greater  proportional  distance  ocean  swell  never  died  away — for  it 
between  them.  The  wind  blows  so  con-  never  does  die  away — the  surface  of  the 
stantly  in  absolutely  the  same  direction,  deep-blue  water  was  unbroken  by  a 
that  sometimes  for  days  together  it  is  single  rippte.  It  was  like  a  sea  of  oil 
not  necessary  to  trim  the  sails  01  touch  for  smoothness,  and  there  was  not  only 
ft  rope,  except,  perhaps,  once  in  twenty-  not  enough  wind  to  stir  the  drooping 
four  hours  to  haul  in  the  "  slack,"  or  sails,  but  there  was  not  even  enough  to 
amount  by  which  ropes  that  bear  the  waft  a  paper-boat.  After  the  calm  had 
principal  strains  have  stretched.  By  lasted  several  days,  there  was  a  ring  all 
anusnal  good-luck,  when  the  North-  round  the  ship,  perhaps  a  third  of  a  mile 
East  trades  began  to  fail,  other  favoring  or  more  in  diameter,  formed  by  empty 
breezes  carried  us  right  through  the  dol-  bottles,  wooden  barrels  and  cases,  and 
drums — the  Equatorial  Zone,  in  which  other  flotsam  and  jetsam,  clearly  show- 
calms  are  to  be  expected — until  we  ing  how  absolutely  windless  was  the  at- 
found  the  South- East  trades,  with  which  mosphere.  The  sea,  notwithstanding 
we  sailed,  in  the  same  delightful  manner  its  intense  color,  was  so  clear,  that  when 
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a  broken  white  plate  was  thrown  over-  has  been  seen  several  times  far  to  the 
board,  we  coutd  watch  it  as  it  went  ofGng.  Late  in  the  afternoon,  a  shoal 
down,  slicinf;  front  side  to  side  through  of  porpoises,  half  a  mile  or  more  away 
the  water,  and  glinting  as  it  caught  the  on  our  beam,  begin  lo  disport  them- 
light,  for  an  immense  distance,  prob-  selves  in  a  most  extraordinary  manner, 
ably  fifty  fathoms.  One  afternoon  some  The  calm  seems  to  have  filled  them  wiih 
of  us  towered  a  boat  to  bathe.  When  life  and  frolic  spirits.  They  play  and 
we  had  got  a  httle  ahead  of  the  ship,  we  roll  about  incessantly  in  one  spot  with 
could  see  every  spar  and  rope  reflected  the  utmost  liveliness,  turning  somei- 
beneath  her.  The  reflection  was  so  per-  sauits,  and  making  long,  arching  bounds. 
feet,  that  a  water-color  sketch  of  her  Often  they  shoot  straight  up  into  the  air 
that  was  painted  in  the  boat  might  be  to  a  height  that  seems  quite  equal  lo 
looked  at  upside  down  for  some  mo-  three  times  their  own  length,  a  height 
ments  before  the  mistake  was  discover-  that  is  fully  fifteen  feet,  and  then  turn 
ed.  Toward  sundown,  after  we  had  re-  at  the  summit  of  their  leap  and  dive 
turned  on  board,  a  small  shark  made  its  straight  down  again.  Except  for  their 
appearance.  "  He  smells  the  blood  of  Kambols,  the  broad  expanse  of  deep- 
an  Englishman,"  said  an  experienced  blue  sea  stretches  unbroken  in  every  di- 
traveller.  "A  shark's  sure  to  come*  rection  to  the  furthest  horizon.  Such  is 
after  any  one  has  been  overboard."  the  scene  as  the  sun  begins  to  set. 
Curiously  enough,  he  was  the  first  and  While  he  is  still  some  fifteen  or  twenty 
the  only  one  that  we  saw  throughout  the  degrees  above  the  horizon,  we  are  pre- 
voyage.  Some  one  suggested  as  an  ex-  monished  by  a  few  red  flakes,  like  scales 
planation  of  the  modern  scarcity  of  of  a  hsh  rubbed  off  by  the  finger,  and 
sharks,  in  most  parts  of  the  deep  sea,  golden  scintilla  in  the  West,  and  by  the 
that  steamers  have  frightened  them  away  general  disposition  of  the  clouds,  and 
inshore.  The  skipper  explained  that  the  silver  edges  of  some,  to  expect  a 
"they've  gone  into  the  Atlantic  cattle  glorious  sunset.  The  whole  Eastern 
trade."  On  every  passage  across  the  half  of  the  sky,  from  the  horizon  up- 
Atlantic,  it  seems  that  two  or  three  car-  ward,  is  wrapped  in  a  thick  woolly 
casses  at  least  are  thrown  overboard,  mantle  of  daik-gray ;  but  at  perhaps 
The  cattle  are  tethered  athwart  tbe  ship,  thirty  degrees  beyond  the  zenith  itscon- 
with  their  heads  outward,  and  not  being  tinuity  is  broken  by  an  interval  of  clear 
able  or  sensible  enough  to  steady  them-  sky,  and  it  forms  roughly  an  arch  er 
selves  as  the  ship  rolls,  they  pitch  for-  proscenium,  already  "  with  sun-fire  gar- 
ward,  and  striking  their  heads  against  landed,"  for  the  arena  from  which  we 
the  side,  break  their  necks.  As  many  are  soon  to  witness  the  exit  of  the  sun. 
ai  two  hundred  have  been  killed  in  this  From  this  break  westwards,  the  clouds 
way  onboardasingle  ship  duiingagale,  are  dispersed  in  all  the  infinite  variety 
But  we  .must  not  forget  the  sunset.  of  form  and  texture  which  painters  never 
The  day  had  been  very  cloudy.  The  paint,  and  words  can  only  slightly  in- 
stormy -petrels,  that  had  joined  us  two  dicate.  Long,  fleecy  scrolls,  tier  be- 
days  after  leaving  TeneriSe,  and  had  hind  tier,  their  borders  and  volutes  here 
followed  the  ship  ever  since,  had  de-  and  there  frayed  into  fringes  and  tassels, 
serted  us  with  the  wind.  Here  and  lie  across  the  sky  at  a  great  height,  and 
there  a  "  Portuguese  man-of-war" — a  extend  "  far,  deep,  and  motionless,"  in 
poisonous  medusa — hoisted  its  tiny  sail  diminishing  bulk  with  distance,  toward 
or  standard  of  transparent,  iridescent  the  westering  sun.  Toward  the  horizon, 
film.  Occasionally  flying-fish,  chased  the  clouds  are  spread  in  broad  bands 
by  their  enemies,  skimmed  by  us  in  par-  and  thin  strips,  with  small,  rounded 
abolic  curves,  sometimes  more  than  a  masses  floating  above  and  in  front.  In 
hundred  yards  long,  but  never  rising  all  directions,  and  at  many  different  lev- 
more  than  about  fifteen  feet  above  the  els,  are  a  multitude  of  clouds  of  wonder- 
water.  Now  and  again  a  shoal  of  lazy  ful  diversity  and  delicacy  of  form.  The 
grampuses  come  puffing  past  the  ship,  sun  is  beginning  to  issue  from  the  cloudy 
awkwardly  shouldering  their  way  pavilion  in  which  he  has  spent  the  day. 
through  the  water.  A  whale,  or,  rather.  Dark,  impervious  banks  arc  piled  up 
the  fountain  of  spray  that  it  sends  up,  from  the  horizon^  OD  each  side,  like 
Nbw  Sewks, -Vou  XLIV.,  No.  4  33                                            iHI^JIl." 
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cuived  mounlain- ridges  crovned  with  some  fierce  Maenad,"  tipering  swozd- 
^iganiic  lowers  and  battlements  of  a  Ti-  like  spikes  turning  everyway  like  the 
lanicfortificalion.  Already  pennons  and  cherub's  flaming  brand, — these  and 
slreameTs  of  gold  and  vermilion  are  dis-  clouds  of  countless  othci  foims  are  soon 
played  above  them,  and  from  cloudy  but  almost  imperceptibly  imbued,  not, 
crag  and  turret  beacon-iires  are  blazing  as  it  seems,  from  without,  but  as  if  by 
to  summon  out  the  hosts  of  airy  pen-  fire  kindling  within  themselves,  with 
sioneTS  lefulgent,  clad  in  the  shining  flaming  color,  gold  and  violet,  scarlet, 
liveries  of  their  regent  and  progenitor,  carnatipn,  and  crimson.  While  we 
Every  moment  the  splendor  grows,  we  speak, .the  hues  of  every  part  alter  con- 
cannot  tell  how.  The  light  diaphanous  tinually  with  ravishing  changes.  Ever 
clouds  soon  become  wholly  dyed  in  as  the  mighty  orb  goes  down,  they  are 
efl'.ucnt  streams  of  light.  Far  above  all  "  growing  and  glowing"  until  their  in- 
other  clouds  in  the  azure  depths  of  sky  tensity  passes  description  or  conception, 
between  them,  nets  of  dappled  gauze  Ail  the  West  has  become  a  vast  screen 
and  lace-like  veils  of  lawn,  before  too  of  crimson,  with  tossing  waves  of  golden 
fine  for  sight,  now  first  reveal  themselves  fire,  before  and  above  which  the  nearer 
in  spangles  of  bright  gold.  The  rose  clouds,  now  mostly  themselves  all  red, 
hues  tinging  the  prominences  of  the  -permeated  and  made  transparent  by 
darker  clouds  become  inlenser  and  more  '  the  inmost  purple  spirit  of  light,"  li^ 
diffused.  Flakes,  streaming  like  leaves  like  the  crowded  islands  of  an  aerial 
upon  (he  autumn  wind,  change  as  we  archipelago.  Erelong,  everything  is 
look,  as  if  by  the  process  of  the  season,  steeped  in  colors  of  a  hundred  or  a 
from  pale  gold  to  mellow  crimson  ;  thousand  tints,  all  ineffably  beautiful, 
while  beaded  strips  of  gray  mist  are  Where  the  sun  pierces  the  clouds  and 
transmuted  into  carcanets  of  burning  throws  his  level  rays  along  the  waves, 
carbuncle.  The  sun  pours  forth  an  ever-  there  is  little  but  white  light,  relieved 
widening  flood  of  light.  About  the  con-  by  a  few  rosy  blushes  on  the  water ;  to 
fines  of  the  clear  blue  spaces  marvellous  the  North  and  South,  the  sea  still  re- 
shades  of  green  and  lilac  expand  them-  mains  deep-blue  ;  from  the  horizon  half- 
selves,  and  faster  than  we  mark  them,  way  up  toward  the  zenith,  and  spread- 
new  hues  blush  out,  and  fresh  regions  ing  on  either  side  almost  into  a  semi- 
of  the  sky  "  blossom  in  purple"  and  circle,  is  the  broad  sheet  of  blood-red 
gold.  The  transparency  of  most  of  the  flame  ;  elsewhere,  every  imaginable 
clouds  wherever  the  fire  touches  them  is  gradation  of  pure  color  is  represented, 
almost  as  remarkable  as  the  color.  As  from  the  most  delicate  primrose  and 
they  become  illuminated,  the  distinct-  saffron,  shading  imperceptibly  through 
ness  of  their  markings  also  is  greally  all  colors  of  the  rainbow  to  the  dark- 
enhanced.  Mottled  clouds  become  purple  of  the  pansy  and  the  deep  black- 
thickly  covered  wilh  golden  scales  ;  long  red  of  the  damask-rose, — and  all  is  ih>- 
trains,  crossed  with   ribs  of  light  and  ing  fire. 

shade  like  a  zebra's  side,  become  barred  When  the  spell  fails  for  a  moment  to 
with  alternate  stripes  of  ruby  and  light  enthrall  our  eyes,  we  look  round,  and 
Hame-color ;  some  tracts  remind  us  of  behold  in  Eastern  sea  and  sky  a  page- 
draughts  of  mackerel  dying  in  the  sun,  ant  hardly  less  magnificent.  The  great 
maculis  auro  squalentibui  ardens,  while  clouds  that  completely  shroud  the 
other  downy  expanses,  lying  in  spread-  heaven  in  billowy  pomp  have  everywhere 
ing  vravelets  and  ripples,  like  rounded  assumed  a  tinge  of  lurid  magenta.  As 
overlapping  feathers  on  a  sea-bird's  we  natch,  the  fleecy  woof  is  bathed  in 
breast,  are  flecked  with  ruddy  streaks  an  ever-deepening  tint  of  splendid 
and  drops,  like  the  torn  bosom  of  a  peli-  color,  pouring  forth  from  the  grast 
can  in  her  piety.  Nebulous  fronds  and  source  of  light.  More  wondrous  still, 
plumes,  stray  filaments  of  gossamer  and  on  this  side,  where  our  eyes  escape  the 
webs  of  misty  lawn,  twining  wisps  and  overpowering  light  in  the  West,  the 
flossy  curling  wreaths,  angular  patches  ocean  reflecting  as  in  a  dull  mirror  the 
that  gleam  like  the  gorget  of  a  humming-  gorgeous  color  above,  glows  like  a  sea 
bird,  streaming  flocks,  and  tresses  "  like  of  liquid  amethyst, 
the  bright  hair  uplifted  from  the  bead  of  As  we  turn  again  and  survey  the  whole 
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scene  around,  ve  find  no  pait  of  the  tions  are  transmuted  by  the  potent  al- 

vault  of  heaven  that  is  not  "  delufted  chemy  into  the  pure  gold  of  an  ecstasy 

with  fire."    The  tremulous  air,  through-  almost    impersonal.      The    marvellous 

out  its  total  space,  is  all  aflame,  as  with  splendor  before    our    eyes  receives    a 

setheceal  lava  from  a  volcano  of  the  air.  crown  of  spiritual  mystery  as  we  hear 

The  ship,  also,  floating  moveless  in  the  the    whisper  : — "  For    you    alone,   for 

midst,    with  tail    masts    and  drooping  seventy  souls  out  of  all  the  thousand 

sails,  becomes  itself  transfigured  by  the  millioDS  of  the  earth,  in  the  secrecy  of 

all-involving  splendor.     It  may  be  well  the  inviolate  ocean,  has  this  epiphany 

believed  that  the  pale  cast  of  thought  of  supernal  glory  been  majestically  uu- 

is  for  the  time  eclipsed  within  us,  that  folded  !" — Spectaiffr. 
the  self-conscious  intellect  and  its  reflec- 


THE   WANDERER'S   RETURN. 

'  How  cold  npon  my  passioa  blows  the  wind. 

Over  the  old  sweet  fields — so  sweet,  that  I 

Could  wander  more,  yet  for  alt  memory 
Not  sweet  enough.  Beloved,  ah  !  have  I  sinned. 
That  all  but  these  dumb  fields  looks  so  unkind. 

And  I,  without  e'en  one  familiar  face. 

Must  see  the  darkness  in  the  sunny  ^lace. 
And  set  my  feet  here,  wandering  still  in  mind  V 

Then  glancing  up,  if  heaven  might  look  sweet 

Upon  his  sorrow,  one  bright  star  he  spied. 
But,  as  he  gaeed,  his  hungry  eyes  grew  dim. 
And  the  star  seemed  so  many  worlds  from  him. 

Heart-sick,  he  turned  ;  and  in  the  pool  beside 
Lo  I  the  same  star  was  shining  at  his  feet. 

— Macmillan  s  Magazi 


SOME  UNCONSCIOUS  CONFESSIONS  OF  DE  QUINCEY. 

BY    ALEX.  H.    JAPP. 

We  have  De  Quincey's  own  word  for  introductionstonewessaysneverfurther  . 
it  that  one  of  the  characteristics  of  an  proceeded  with  ;  scraps  of  letters  of 
opium-eater  is  that  he  never  finishes  various  kinds,  begun,  and  left  o£F  in  the 
anything.  He  is  the  slave  of  hopes  middle,  lay  beside  pages  of  printed  mat- 
that  mock  his  efforts,  but  buoy  him  on  ter  margined  with  proposed  emenda- 
to  evet-new  attempts.  He  lives  in  the  lions  ;  multitudes  of  notes  on  widely- 
ideal,  the  dream,  the  rapture  of  enjoy-  contrasted  subjects  lay  alongside  of 
ment ;  and  reaction  succeeds  so  soon  what  seemed  umfessions  such  as  a 
upon  indulgence  that  purpose  droops,  fastidious  man  would  sketch  out  before 
powers  fail,  and  the  threads,  taken  up  finally  entering  up  into  a  diary  ;  and  all 
with  feverish  energy  and  hope,  are  drop-  alike  impressed  one  with  constant  in- 
ped  in  helplessness  and  despair.  MHien,  dustry,  care,  and  laborious  fastidious- 
some  years  ago,  it  was  my  duty  to  ex-  ness,  to  a  great  extent  rendered  un- 
amine  various  collections  of  papers  be-  available  and  inept  for  want  of  a  very 
longing  to  De  Quincey,  one  might  at  little  method.  For  it  was  clear  that,  in 
first  sight  have  supposed  that  they  fur-  not  a  few  cases,  these  pages  were  alter- 
nished  full  evidence  of  the  truth  of  his  native  expressions  of  what  had  been 
own  saying.  MSS.  that  had  been  already  written,  and  that  in  some  case& 
printed  had  been  preserved  aloDg3i<]e  of  De  Quincey  had  actually  written   out 
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some  of  his  essays  in  two  distinct  shapes  general  paean   of  praise  was  to  be  tx- 

or  forms,  and  had  been  sorely  puzzled  pected.     Here  is  the  manner  in  which 

which  of  them  to  adopt     As  he  read  a  be  descants  on  the  memoir  by  Mrs.  Gas- 

bootc  he  seldom  failed  to  communicate  ketl  in  a  letter  to  a  friend,  apparently 

to  paper  in  some  form — it  may  be  in  a  never  sent : 

hurried  note  or  in  a  tetter  to  a  friend  "Mrs.  Gaskell,  to  say  the  least, 
which  was  never  sent — his  leading;  im-  though  a  clever  writer  in  her  own  walk, 
pressions  of  it ;  and  this  although,  in  is  not  a  very  safe  biographer.  Twice 
some  instances,  be  may  have  had  no  already  she  has  been  threatened  with 
opening,  or  even  cherished  no  wish,  to  actions  at  law  for  libellous  and  defama- 
communicale  his  ideas  on  the  subject  tory  statements.  Now,  sometimes  such 
to  the  public.  Being  much  struck  with  things  escape  in  the  hurry  of  composi- 
many  of  these  papers,  and  convinced  of  tion,  or  through  various  mistakes  ;  but, 
the  light  which  some  of  them  threw  really,  A^ti  were  malicious ;  though  in 
upon  his  habits  of  life  and  work,  I  took  the  case  of  Mr.  Carus  Wilson,  whom  I 
the  trouble  to  make  extracts  from  a  few  have  always  had  pleasure  in  believing  a 
of  them  :  and  a  selection  of  these  I  now  finished  specimen  of  a  certain  religious 
venture  (o  submit  to  readers  of  the  Gea-  party,  she  may  have  had  some  ground. 
tleman's  Magazine,  with  just  enough  of  Think  of  this  man,  when  grimly  lectur- 
remark  and  commentary  to  connect  ingjthe  little  trembling  child  C.  B.  upon 
them  together.  In  doing  this  little  bit  her  hesitating  in  beautiful  sincerity  of 
of  work,  I  have  often  been  reminded  of  heart  to  win  his  favor  by  saying  that  she 
an  essay,  read  now  a  greater  number  of  loved  the  Psalms — yelling  out,  '  How  ? 
years  ago  than  I  care  to  reckon  up,  on  not  love  King  David's  Psalms  !  Why, 
the  question.  What  comes  of  those  I  have  a  young  son  who  prizes  them 
thoughts  which  are  suggested  while  beyond  gingerbread  nuts.'  And  it  ap- 
writing  on  any  subject,  and  which,  hav-  pears  that  he  was  not  without  some  ex- 
ing,  as  it  were,  come  and  peeped  over  cuse  for  making  this  pretence ;  since 
the  horizon  of  the  mind,  fade  and  dis-  always  on  rejecting  with  disdain  the 
appear  again  ?  Whatever  may  be  said  gingerbread  that  sought  to  seduce  him 
on  that  matter,  it  is  clear  that  such  dh-  from  his  allegiance  to  the  Psalmist,  he 
jecta  membra,  if  unexpectedly  seized  in  knew  by  repeated  experience  that  he 
happy  circumstances,  will  afford  a  fund  should  receive  a  triple  ration  of  the 
of  instruction  and  throw  much  fresh  nuts  !  In  Charlotte  Bronte's  pretei- 
light  on  several  points.  These,  then,  natural  timidity,  shyness,  and  shrinking 
are  a  few  of  the  disjecta  membra  of  De  from  notice,  surely  there  was  a  morbid 
Quincey's  mind,  and  they  are  given  to  basis  of  self-esteem,  nourished  almost 
the  public  as  much  for  the  sidelights  to  insanity  by  solitude.  As  to  Emily 
they  cast  upon  him  as  for  any  value  they  Bronte,  how  unamiable  does  her  re- 
may  have  absolutely  in  themselves.  It  serve,  carried  actually  up  to  her  dying 
is  in  this  spirit  that  they  are  given,  and  moments,  appear !  And  in  the  story  of 
in  this  spirit  that  they  should  be  read.  the  bull-dog  she  is  shown  in  a  repulsive 
We  do  not  find  that  De  Quincey  has  character — brute  against  brute.  Little 
anywhere  printed  any  deli  berate  opinion  did  she  or  her  sisters  know  I  he  extent 
on  the  Bronte  family — a  circle  present-  of  the  risk  which  they  ran  in  the  savage 
ing  such  remarkable  contrasts  of  type,  boxing-contest  with  him,  had  he  really 
and  such  a  remarkable  mixture  of  possessed  that  demoniac  obstinacy  and 
strength  and  morbidity,  that  it  is  evi-  pluck  which  many  bull-dogs  have,  but 
dent  they  must  have  proved  a  source  of  — luckily  for  ihem— he  had  not.  The 
wonder,  curiosity,  and  speculation  to  brother  Branwell,  evidently  with  some 
him  as  he  read  and  listened  to  accounts  traits  of  genius,  is  left  too  unexplained, 
of  the  impressions  which  their  works  And  the  Papa  seems  to  me  a  strange 
and  lives  had  produced  upon  others,  embodiment  of  selfishness." 
And,  by  any  one  acquainted  with  De  On  the  publication  of  De  Quincey's 
Quincey's  way  of  thinking  and  his  points  memoir  there  was  a  good  deal  of  differ- 
of  view,  his  strange  mixture  of  John  ence  of  opinion  expressed  about  his  in- 
Bull-ishness  with  romance  and  senti-  tcrest  in  public  matters.  Hisbiographer 
mcnt,  some  slight  qualification  of  the  had  endeavored   to  show  that  he  kept 
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himself  well  posted  up  in  all  that  was  bearing  a  known  name,  and  represented 

going  on,  and  never  failed  to  do  justice  from  generation  to  generation  by  an  ap- 

to  any  special   act  of  public   heroism,  parent  body  of  heirs.     Suppose  that  this 

keeping  faithfully  his  great  anniverta-  party  (nothingmorelikely)  should,  upon 

lies,    and   so  on.     Various  critics  dis-  interested  motives,  have  acted  at  times 

senled  from  this  imd  almost  ridiculed  it.  inconsistently,  in  a  way  that  could  not 

But  these  papers  attest  a  noticeable  at-  be  reconciled  with  their  principles  ;  sup- 

lempt  to  record  his  impressions  of  this  pose,   secondly,  that  this  party  should 

kind.     As    a    specimen,    this   excerpt,  even  have,   without  directly   retracting 

under  date  June  rg,  1857,  may  be  given  their  own  principles,  falsely  interpreted 

here.  them   or  have  falsely  applied  them  in 

"  I  am  looking  with  intense  earnest-  practice;   or,  finally,  suppose  a  worse 

ness  for  the  accounts  of  Master  Yeh's  case  than  either  of  these,  viz.  that  this 

licking,   and    for  the    everlasting  dis-  party  should  have  formally  and  deliber- 

roantling  of  the  Canton  walls  and  gales,  alely  retracted  theorginal  theory  which 

Not   that  the  two   events  can   go  to-  distinguished  them — what  is  all  that  to 

gelher  :  wicked,  murdering  Veh  being  me?     No  more  than  to  an  expounder  of 

by  all  accounts  posted  some  fifteen  miles  pure  Christianity  it  would  be  any  duty  to 

from  the  wicked  murdering  city.     Sir  reconcile  the  early  orthodoxy  of   those 

John  Ashburnham  would  have  reached  who  justly  styled  themselves  the  Catho- 

Hong  Kong  on   the   rsth   of    May.     I  lie  or  Universal  Church   in   opposition 

hope  he  would  recollect  yesterday  what  to  all  modes  of   heresy  [ixlpeac^]   with 

day  it  was;  although  many  of  the  Hoops  that  subsequent  distortion  under  Papal 

are  only  now  embarking  from  England,  interests  which  still  claimed  the  title  of 

and  nearly  all  the  gunboats  not  yet  ready  Catholic  after  it  had  itself  became  the 

for  starting."  worst  of  heresies.     His  answer  would  be 

He  was  a  true  Conservative  of  a  more  this  :  '  Were  it  any  duly  of  mine  to  de- 
liberal  and  philosophic  type,  and  in  or-  duce  the  personal  succession  of  ortho- 
dinary  circumstances  would  have  stood  doxy,  I  must  lose  my  cause.  But  what 
faithfully  by  his  party  ;  but  it  seems  care  I  for  that  ?  The  men,  the  inheri- 
that  certain  objections  to  some  state-  tors  in  every  age  from  the  primitive 
ments  in  bis  articles  on  Toryism  had  orthodox,  gradually  and  insensibly 
been  advanced  ;  and  he  thus  justifies  swerved  from  the  right  line  until  the 
his  position  in  a  writing  which  has  not  common  sense  of  mankind  could  see 
been  published  :  their  crookedness,  and  the  earth  rase  in 

"You  complain  that  I  have  not  dc-  protestation    against    them.       Man    is 

duced  the  history  of  the  Tories  as  an  warped,  but  truth  is  eternal.     And  thus 

acting  party.     But  this,  had  you  under-  it  happened   that   the  straight  line  was 

stood  my  way  of  treating  the  question,  suddenly  and  violently  resumed   not  by 

you  could  not  have  said.     The  conduct  the  direct  lineal  successors  of  those  who 

of  the  Tories — what  they  did,  or  why  had  been  the  early  depositaries  of    the 

they  did   it — is  perfectly  irrelevant  to  truth,  but  by  new  men  remote  and  un- 

my   object;    not   their  conduct  which  connected,  whose  singleness  of  eye  en- 

(like  that  of  all  parties)  often  had  no  abled  them  to  see  the  great  distortion 

reference  whatever  to  their  party  creed,  which  those  interested  in  it  could  not 

but  their  principles — the  doctrine  upon  see.' 

which  their  party  cohesion  arose — that  "  Not  I  have  erred,  but  you  ;  though 

was  all  that  I  did  or  could  concern  my-  the  error  is  very  common  with  shallow 

self  about,  and  that  had  never  changed,  newspapers  and   hurried  readers,   who 

What  is  it  to  me  that  Messrs.  A  and  B  have  failed  to  catch  the  imperturbable 

have  sometimes  forgotten   or  misinter-  logic  of  my  position.     1  defy  man  or 

preted  their  own  principles  ?     My  ob-  devil    to     shake   my  theory,    which    is 

\KCt  va.%  nol  personal ;  it  was  no  part  of  equally  novel  and  impregnable.     That 

my  object  to  show  that  such  a  man  or  error,  that  radical  error,  which  I  charge 

such  a  set  of  men  had  not  acted  incon-  upon  all   former    theorists  whatsoever 

sistently.     No,  but  to  inquire  what  was  {not  excepting  Edmund  Burke)  is,  that 

the  coherent  theory  of  political  relations  they  supposed  it  a  matter  of  necessity 

professed  originally  by  a  known  party  for  one  or  other  set  of  principles,  Whig 
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or  Tory,  to  be  erroneous,  just  as  in  the'  authorship.  These  may  be  accepted  as 
case  of  Trinitarian  and  an ti- Trinitarian  samples  in  this  kind  : 
one  must  be  false.  Now,  I  maintain  "  It  isabeautiful  thoughtof  Richter's 
that  Whig  principles  and  Tory  princi-  that  if  Adam  had,  upon  temptation  from 
pies  are  both  and  equally  true  ;  that  Eve,  resisted  it,  God  would  have  re- 
they  are  opposed  only  as  thesis  and  warded  his  faithfulness,  not  by  exempt- 
antithesis  in  polar  opposition,  and  rec-  ing  him  from  a  punishment  to  which 
onciled  at  the  equator  in  a  perfect  syo-  Eve  would  have  been  subject,  but  by 
thesis  ;  that  they  are  opposed — not  as  forj^iving  Eve.  The  idea  must  have 
logical  opposites,  but  as  algebraical  op-  occurred  to  Milton,  for  he  makes  Adam 
posites,  whereamotion  =  5  deg.  X-A,  say  plaintively  that  if  God  should  make 
and  another  motion  =  5  deg.  -  A,  do  another  Eve,  she  could  not  replace  to 
not  contradict  each  other  except  in  the  his  heart  the  Eve  who  had  shaken  his 
sense  of  coexistences  in  the  same  mo-  felicity.  Oh  yes,  that  is  true  !  And  if 
ment  of  time  and  in  the  same  identical  Gad  could  condescend  to  offer  me  the 
subject — the  one  representing  perhaps  a  choice  to  forego  this  suffering  and  travel 
motion  eastward,  end  the  other  an  equal  back  to  birth  and  take  another  life  with 
motion  westward,  which  are  not  only  no  such  trouble  in  its  web,  I  would 
equally  possible,  but  in  the  same  sub-  hesitate,  and— decline  the  favor." 
ject."  "  It  is  a  maxim  of  mine  that  profane- 
In  the  article  from  Tail's  Magatine  ness  cannot  co-exist  with  serious  and 
on  "  The  Political  Parties  of  Modem  deep  feeling,  however  misproportioned  ; 
England  "  (written  in  reply  to  one  who  upon  which  argument  I  do  not  tax  with 
had  sent  to  the  editor  some  objections  blasphemy,  as  many  have  done,  those 
to  statements  in  his  paper  tilled  "  A  zealots  in  the  cause  of  Charles  I.  who 
Tory's  Account  of  Toryism,  WhigKism,  drew  a  parallel  between  his  sufferings 
and  Radicalism,"  as  well  as  in  the  pref-  and  the  sufferings  of  Christ ;  because, 
ace  to  the  volume  which  contains  the  however  extravagant  that  parallel  might 
essay  on  Dr.  Parr,  it  is  true  that  De  be,  they  who  made  it  spoke  in  no  spirit 
Quincey  has  there  laid  down  the  same  of  levity,  but  in  a  spirit  that  was  but 
principle  as  rendering  necessary  the  two  too  sincere  and  passionate,  inasmuch 
poles,  as  it  were,  of  Whiggism  and  as  it  reflected  impressions  derived  from 
Toryism  ;  but  the  passage  is  hardly  so  too  close  a  contemplation  of  the  ob- 
effective  as  here   and   the  illustrations  ject." 

are  less  felicitous.  "Mem.  To  enjoy  is  to  obey. — This 
Notimprobably  this  passage  was  writ-  would  be  the  shortest  expression  (from 
ten  to  form  part  of  the  article  on  "  The  Pope)  for  what  I  have  circuitously  la- 
Political  Parties  of  Modern  England,"  bored  to  communicate  in  that  part  of 
but  was  crushed  out  for  want  of  space,  my  article  on  '  Coleridge  and  Opium- 
or  for  some  other  reason  (the  editor  of  Eating,'  which  respects  Faley-" 
Tait's  Magazine  urgently  desiring  to  To  the  question  of  the  relation  of  the 
stop  the  discussion)-  It  would,  at  all  author  to  his  work,  or  the  relation  of 
events,  very  naturally  come  in  at  page  the  artist  to  his  picture  or  statue,  De 
274,  Vol.  XV.  of  the  "  Collected  Quincey  often  returns  in  these  occa- 
Works,"  where  we  find  the  point  dis-  sional  notes.  He  looks  at  the  matter 
missed  in  a  single  sentence,  thus  :  from  many  points  of  view,  tries  to  turn 
"  Upon  these  arguments,  and  the  spirit  it  round  and  see  it  in  all  lights  ;  and 
of  these  arguments,  I  pronounce  my  the  following  may  be  taken  as  summing 
censor  wrong  in  supposing  it  any  part  up  his  speculations  on  the  subject.  The 
of  my  duty  to  have  traced  the  conduct  illustration  from  Milton's  (quasi- 
of  the  Whigs  and  Tories."  dramatic)  utterances  respecting  the 
Here  and  there  we  come  on  expres-  "most  musical,  most  melancholy" 
sions,  the  most  direct  and  honest,  of  character  of  the  nightingale's  note  is 
personal  experience — of  sufferings,  of  characteristic.  On  auch  a  point  as  this 
regret,  and  lost  hopes.  They  all  bear  De  Quincey's  observation  enabled  him 
the  characteristic  mint-mark,  and,  short  to  speak  with  some  authority,  for  he 
as    they    are,   themselves    attest    their  was,  if  not  a  lover  of  nature  after  the 
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more  modem  type,  at  least  a  lover  of  ter  of  the  note  to  be  plaintive,  does  that 
night- rambles,  and  even  in  his  younger  impression  arise  from  the  associated  cJr- 
days  would  make  long  excursions  on  cumstances  of  night,  of  solitude,  of 
the  Somersetshire  hills,  as  later  he  did  woods  in  early  summer?  A  mistake  as 
In  Cumberland  and  in  Scotland.  This  to  the  quality  of  the  note  may  readily 
was  a  habit  which  he  never  abandoned,  be  presumed  and  pardoned  when  a  mis- 
and  his  dislike  of  certain  conveyances  take  has  been  made  as  to  a  broad 
was  very  settled.  Mr.  James  Payn — the  question  of  fact.  The  nightingale 
last  witness  on  this  subject — bvings  it  (which  in  our  island  is  not  found  north 
out  anew  in  his  recently  published  of  the  Trent)  does  certainly  sing  in  the 
"  Literary  Recollections."  depths  of  night,  and  this  has  been  nat- 
"  One  of  the  most  perplexing  of  ques-  urally  noticed,  and  from  the  fact  of 
tions  is  the  relation  in  which  the  person-  most  other  birds  being  at  the  time  si- 
ality  of  the  artist  or  writer  stands  to  his  lent.  But  the  nightingale  sings  also  in 
work,  and  the  extent  to  which  we  may  the  daytime.  We  have  heard  great 
justifiably  look  on  the  one  to  throw  orchestras  of  nightingales  singing  to- 
light  upon  the  other.  Can  the  person-  gether  in  the  woods  of  Somersetshire 
ality  and  character  be  in  any  way  a  key  about  11  a.m.  at  the  beginning  of  June, 
to  what  may  have  perplexed  you  or  Confounded,  however,  with  the  songs  of 
commanded  your  curiosity  in  the  theme  ?  other  birds,  these  easily  escaped  an  un- 
When  a  man  is  pointed  out  to  you  as '  distinguishing  ear.  Or  can  it  be  said 
the  architect  of  a  great  cathedral  or  that  the  sadness  is  organically  involved 
aqueduct,  you  naturally  turn  your  head  in  the  peculiar  sound  7  Upon  this  many 
and  gaze  at  him  ;  but  this  is  not  because  references  have  been  made  to  Sophocles, 
there  is  any  logical  connection  between  to  Chaucer,  to  various  Italian  poets, 
•uch  a  countenance  or  such  a  figure  on  who  had  noticed  the  nightingale  ;  and, 
the  one  hand  and  such  an  architectural  finally,  to  Milton,  who,  having  a  musical 
monument  on  the  other — the  two  terms  ear,  seemed  to  have  settled  the  dispute 
in  the  case  -can  do  nothing  to  explain  by  describing  (he  bird  expressly  as 
each  other  ;  they  are  not  correlates,  they  '  most  musical,  most  melancholy.'  But 
are  in  no  philosophic  relation  at  all ;  then  came  Wordsworth  and  Coleridge, 
they  are  simply  in  a  momentary  connec-  who  contended  that  in  nature  nothing 
tion  of  casual  juxtaposition  ;  the  link  was  melancholy — neither  sight  nor 
between  them  is  accidental,  not  essen-  sound.  Had  Milton,  therefore,  who 
tial ;  is  a  case  of  mere  fact,  not  at  all  lived  where  nightingales  abounded,  been 
of  law.  The  general  case,  then,  is  that  wrong  in  bis  epithets?  No;  Milton 
between  a  man  and  the  work  of  art  or  was  not  wrong,  nor  could  he  be,  be- 
literature  he  has  produced,  the  connec-  cause  in  his  own  pcison  he  had  given 
tion  that  exists  is  an  inoperative  fact,  no  opinion  at  all  ;  but  the  opinion, 
with  no  meaning  as  a  law  or  principle  though  not  Milton's,  was  wrong  because 
of  causation.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  one-sided.  Milton  is  here  speaking 
there  arise  exceptional  and  well-marked  dramatically — that  is,  he  is  speaking  in 
cases  where  the  particular  character  and  the  person  of  another  man,  and  this 
idiosyncrasy  of  the  writer  enter  largely  other  man  is  pledged  in  fact  to  error — 
into  the  kind  of  interest  which  invests  that  is,  to  a  partial  and  distoited  esti- 
the  book.  The  nature  of  the  man  and  mate  of  natural  things  by  a  morbid 
the  quality  of  the  book  are  the  two  ele-  temperament.  He,  by  the  very  title  of 
ments  which  co-operate  as  coeflicients  to  the  poem,  is  //  pemeroso,  the  pensive 
the  production  of  a  particular  interest  man,  or  man  whose  meditations  are 
as  their  joint  result.  For  instance  now,  confessedly  under  an  original  bias  to 
and  as  the  very  plainest  instance  which  gloom  and  sadness.  In  this  roan's 
could  be  given,  Charles  Fox,  and  others  mouth  the  epithet  melancholy  has  a 
before  and  since,  have  raised  a  question  characteristic  propriety  ;  it  has  a  dra- 
as  to  the  true  character  of  the  nightin-  malic  fitness,  but  no  inference  as  to 
gale's  singing  :  is  it  cheerful,  as  some  Milton's  personal  bias  or  feeling  can  be 
poets  have  fancied,  or  is  it  (according  to  drawn  from  it." 

the  common  opinion)  essentially  sad  ?  Philosophy  bears    its    own    part  in 

Or,  supposing  the  predominant  charac-  these  notes  and  reflections.     He  takes 
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up  a  term  and  analyses  it,  and  shows  gories  of  AristoUe.  The  Arislolelean 
how,  in  the  hands  of  many  writCTs,  ac-  calefioneB  are  mere  forms  and  outlines  ; 
credited  with  powers  of  close  and  lumi-  the  Kantian  introduce  a  material  basis 
nous  thinking,  it  has  been  used  loosely,  into  such  volatile  entities.  That  basis 
or  with  different  meanings  in  different  is  time,  considered  as  an  original  per- 
relationships.  On  one  or  two  counts  ception  not  (which  afterward  it  may- 
Archbishop  Whately  does  not  escape,  became)  as  an  idea.  For  all  the  dh- 
nor  does  Mr,  J,  S.  Mill,  and  his  strict-  cursive  acts  of  man's  understanding 
urea  on  some  terms  of  Kant  are  cer-  piled  one  upon  the  other,  though  they 
lainly  acute  if  they  do  not  always  escape  should  reach  to  the  summits  of  Ossa 
a  possible  criticism  of  over-subtlety,  and  Mount  Pelion,  will  never  reach  far 
Sir  William  Hamilton  is  regarded  as  enough  to  obtain  any  glimpse  of  such 
being  as  true  to  his  own  terminology  as  an  idea,  unless  antecedently  there  had 
any  modern  metaphysical  writer.  The  been  given  (not  found)  a  primary  per- 
following  may  be  accepted  as  a  cbarac-  ception,  a  revelation,  an  Anschauung,  an 
teristic  piece  of  definition  :  intuition  of  time  as  a  synthesis,  which 
"  1  do  not  by  the  use  of  the  word  originally  is  an  act  in  us,  and  no  mere 
Transcendental  mean  the  modern  idea  idea.  The  difference,  therefore,  be- 
of  Immanuel  Kant.  That  is  a  word  tween  the  great  Peripatetic  and  the  great 
moreimpatientof  circumscription  within  Transcendental  philosopher  is  as  be- 
the  limits  of  a  definition  than  many  of  tween  those  simvlacra  of  man  which 
Kant's  disciples  are  aware  ;  and  it  is  .£neas  saw  in  Hades — pre-existing  out- 
one  of  which  Kant  himself,  howsoever  lines  of  humanity,  men  that  were  to  be 
his  definition  may  be  tolerated,  never  but  had  not  been — and  those  umhra 
gave,  nor  ceuld  give,  a  decent  exempli-  which  he  saw  in  Elysium,  or  rather,  as 
ficalion.  For,  of  all  men  since  Bar-  we  may  say,  between  the  Virgilian 
dolph,  Kant  was  most  plagued  with  the  simulacra  and  the  ghosts  of  Christian- 
infirmity  of  mystifying  what  he  desired  ity." 

to  explain  ;  and  as  regards  all  his  at-  I'he  John-Bull  element  jn  De  Quin- 
terapts  at  illustration,  he  should  have  ccy  has  been  much  dwelt  on  ;  and  it  is 
home  fni  motto  Jgno/um  fier  igno/ius,  OT,  indeed  a  surprise  to  find  a  man  of  his 
sometimes,  Fumum  ex  fulgore.  Even  type  so  thoroughly  inclined  to  find  corn- 
geometry,  in  its  sublimer  altitudes,  is  pensating  advantages  even  in  the  cli- 
somelimes  called  transcendental.  That,  matic  and  other  drawbacks  of  his  own 
however,  would  be  but  a  rhetorical  country.  Here  is  a  portion  of  an  ex- 
transfer  ;  it  would  not  indicate  any  postulation  with  "  Foreigners  or  for- 
specific  resemblance  between  the  two  eigneering  Englishmen,'  in  which, 
processes  of  geometry  and  Christianity  '  under  cover  of  a  light  bantering  humor, 
such  as  could  illuminate  the  mode  by  he  sends  forth  some  light  critical  skir- 
which  Christianity  transmutes  into  life  mishers  who  may  do  some  real  work 
the  dead  generalities  of  Pagan  ethics,  even  now.  The  foggy  London  climate 
even  as  Paracelsus  out  of  the  ashes  of  a  and  its  inevitable  accompaniments  have 
rose  reconstructed  the  glorious  flower  ;  not,  that  we  are  aware  of,  found  hitherto 
it  would  simply  indicate  that,  in  some  such  an  apologist,  who  claims  for  them 
vague  general  way,  and  as  respected  the  appreciable  and  memorable  effects  in 
degree,  not  the  kind.  Christian  ethics  literature  and  poesy,  and  even  in  paint- 
had  risen  above  Pagan  ethics,  ip  the  ing,  though  Turner  does  not  happen  to 
proportion  that  one  range  of  geometry  be  named. 

towers  above  another.  But  my  mean-  "  I  do  not  complain  of  your  denounc- 
ing goes  deeper.  And  again  I  turn  to  ing  our  London  smoke  as  being  coal- 
Kant.  Though  a  man  may  not  fully  smoke  :  it  irritates  everybody — even 
have  mastered  his  important  idea  of  those  who  have  coals  to  sell.  Moreover, 
transcendental  (as  opposed  on  the  one  it  is  an  evil  not  perhaps  beyond  the 
hand  to  the  empirical,  and  on  the  other  remedies  of  art  combining  with  police, 
to  the  transcendent),  he  can  yet  easily  And,  as  to  our  fogs,  they  are  far  from 
apprehend  one  element  of  the  difference  being  peculiar  to  London.  But  speak- 
upon  comparing  Kant's  transcendental  ing  generally  of  our  murky  atmosphere, 
categories  with   the  more  logical  cate-  without  inquicing  too  narrowly  into  its 
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several  elements,  I  am  much  disposed  of  Death  ;  '  What  seemed  his  head.  The 

to  think  that  it  has  contributed  to  sus-  likeness  of  a  kingly  crown  had  on.'     If, 

tain  our  insular  grandeur  of  imagina-  therefore,  the  London  almoaphere  sus- 

tion.     Nobody  will  pretend  to  show  us  tains  the  mood  through  which  people 

in  any  Continental  creation  the  least  ap-  sympathize  with  the  shadowy  grandeurs 

proach  toward  the  colossal  sublimities  of  of  the  '  Paradise  Lost,'  I,  for  one,  am 

the  '  Paradise  Lost.'      The  Prometheus  content  to  tolerate    the  nuisance.     An- 

Desmoies  oi  IE.i<i!tvj\\a  is  the  sole  poem  other  case  of  fancied  improvementtend- 

that  by  its  conception  (but  not  very  often  ing  to  the  same  mirous  result  I  observe 

by  its  execution)  might  challenge  a  place  In  the  modern  exaltations  of  lamplight, 

in  the  same  chamber  of  grandeurs  ;  for  Lord  Bacon  justly  appreciated  the  vast 

as  to  Dante,  it  is  not  awe  and  shadowy  advantages  of   lamplight  over   daylight 

terror  which  preside  in  his  p>oetry,  but  for  tbe  dreamy  pomps  and  pageantries 

carnal  horror.     Like  all  those  who  treat  of  life.     But  lamplight  that  too  literally 

a  dreadful  theme,  he  was  tempted   by  emulates  daylight  is  hurrying  forward  to 

the   serpent   to   eat    from  the   tree  of  forfeit  these  advantages.     Pol,  me  occi- 

fleshly  horror  ;  he  did  eat ;  and  in  that  dislis,  amid/" 

hour  his  poetry  became  tainted  with  the  And,  under  a  sufficiently  playful 
principle  of  death.  Even  for  the  pres-  guise,  it  would  seem  that  Mr.  Grant 
ent,  with  national  jealousy  working  Allen  indicates  to  us  the  same  opinion 
through  six  centuries  on  its  behalf,  live  about  London  fogs  and  lamplight  when, 
it  does  not.  It  does  not  abide  in  the  in  his  latest  novel,  he  makes  Cipriani, 
heart  of  man,  nor  domineer  by  mighty  the  artist,  declare  in  justification  of  his 
shadows  over  the  brains  of  men.  This,  desire  to  paint  Maimie  Llewellyn  for 
with  submission.  Gentlemen  Foreigners  Beatrice  Cenci  in  London,  on  the  ground 
and  Foreigneering  Englishmen,  rascals  that :  "  For  Italy,  nothing  in  England 
too  often  and  philo-rascals,  is  no  trifle  ;  is  equal  to  fog  and  gaslight.  Your 
not  even  in  a  history  so  high  as  that  of  pretty  Arcadian  must  come  up  to  Lon- 
our  Cosmos,  and  its  Cosmical  relations,  don  and  be  painted  in  a  drear-nighted 
Since  the  deluge  one  illustrious  land  has  December  by  London  gaslight,  to  give 
produced  cherries  ;  another  proudly  the  full  effect,  you  know,  of  Italian  sun- 
points  to  anchovies;   a  third  to  hair-  shine." 

powder  ;  and  all  tbe  while  England,  This  same  idea  seems  to  have  occur- 
poor  thing  !  has  nothing  to  show  but  red  to  that  remarkable  genius  Amiel,  so 
such  baubles  as  '  Kin^  Lear '  and  '  Para-  suggestive,  far-sighted,  and  full  of  ro- 
dise  Lost,'  a  Francis  Bacon,  and  an  mantic  and  religious  sentiment.  He 
Isaac  Newton.  However,  we  must  make  writes  to  the  same  purpose  as  De  Quin- 
the  most  of  these  trivial  productions,  cey,  though  in  a  different  vein,  more 
and  endeavor  to  sustain  the  ineffable  grave  and  moralizing : 
contempt  of  these  foreigners  and  for-  "  Fog  has  certainly  a  poetry  of  its 
eigneerers  who  describe  ui  as  being  not  own — a  grace,  a  dreamy  charm.  It 
only  the  most  abject  of  peoples,  but  also  does  for  the  daylight  what  a  lamp  does 
as  the  only  one  that  is  beyond  all  bene-  for  us  at  night :  it  turns  the  mind  toward 
fit  of  hope.  I,  for  my  part,  still  cling-  meditation  ;  it  throws  the  soul  back  on 
ing  to  our  '  Paradise  Lost,'  and,  while  itself.  The  sun,  as  it  were,  sheds  us 
looking  round  for  the  conditions  of  its  abroad  in  nature,  scatters  and  disposes 
possibility — why  it  is  that  we  have,  but  us  ;  mist  draws  us  together  and  concen- 
that  other  nations  have  not,  such  a  'Titan  trates — it  is  cordial,  homely,  charged 
monument  of  intellectual  grandeur — I  with  feeling.  The  poetry  of  the  sun  has 
find  part  of  those  conditions  in  our  tur-  something  of  tbe  epic  in  it ;  that  of  fog 
bid  atmosphere.  Oftentimes,  when  and  mist  is  elegiac  and  religious.  Fan- 
traversing  the  streets  of  London,  and  theism  is  the  child  of  light  ;  mist  engen- 
witnessing  those  frequent  combinations  ders  faith  in  near  protectors.  When  the 
of  distance  and  gloom,  which  show  and  great  world  is  shut  off  from  us,  the 
startle  only*to  hide,  which  open  and  re-  house  itself  becomes  a  small  universe. 
veal  only  to  shut  up  again  in  secrecy  Shrouded  in  perpetual  mist,  men  love 
forever,  I  fancy  that  in  this  I  find  a  key,  each  other  better  ;  for  the  only  reality 
for  instance,  to  the  mighty  adumbration  then  is  the  family,  and,  within  the  fam- 
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ily,  the  heart ;  and  the  greatest  thoughts  tortuTC-lovinf?  poet  of  the  Divina  Com- 

come  from  the  heart — so  says  the  mor-  media. 

alist."  The  tribute  of  praise  that  has  been 
The  late  lamented  "Matthew  accorded  to  Dr.  Johnson  for  his  letter 
Browne,"  whose  acuteness  and  subtlety  to  Lord  ChesterReld  did  not  meet  with 
were  only  equalled  by  his  clearness  and  De  Quincey's  entire  approbation.  Not 
precision  of  language,  would  have  dwelt  that  he  failed  to  appreciate  the  dogged 
with  quiet  satisfaction  on  one  passage  English  decision,  the  hatred  of  all  cant, 
in  the  above  quotation,  as  expressing  that  characterized  the  veteran  lexicog- 
well  one  phase  of  a  conviction  that  was  rapher.  3ut  he  looked  at  the  passages 
long  and  earnestly  entertained  by  him.  between  Johnson  and  Chesterfield  from 
He  held  that  Dante  had  no  real  claim  to  his  own  point  of  view,  and  was  justifia" 
the  lofty  place  accorded  to  him  among  biy  anxious  to  try  if  nothing  could  be 
poets.  Dante,  urged  Matthew  Browne,  said  for  the  Earl  in  the  affair.  Carlyle 
was  small-sDuled,  revengeful,  cherishing  and  Forster,  he  felt,  bad  somewhat  over- 
memories  of  small  slights  or  wrongs  ;  done  the  thing,  and  this  is  his  caveat  : 
and,  because  of  them,  condemning  to  "  According  to  Mr.  Forster  (and  Mr. 
inexpressible  bodily  tortures  to  all  eter-  Carlyle  has  held  the  same  language), 
nity  those  who  had  so  crossed  his  path  Dr.  Johnson  elevaled  the  social  rank  of 
or  his  prejudices.  He  was,  in  fact,  an  literary  men  in  England  ;  nay,  he  had 
embodimentx>f thejealousy.partyspirit,  even  'a  mission'  fordoing  so.  He 
and  stunted  inhuman  scholasticism  of  came  as  a  Hercules  to  cleanse  the  earth 
the  Middle  Ages,  and  remains  its  voice,  for  the  Opening  of  civilization.  We 
instead  of  being  the  voice  of  any  nobler  venture  to  put  in  our  caveat  against  too 
element  it  may  have  had — Catholic  or  deep  an  acquiescence  in  this  belief, 
other.  History  did  not  bar  his  revenge  Dr.  Johnson  elevated  literature  among 
any  more  than  accident.  And  his  imag-  us  only  as  every  man  does  bo  who 
ination  was  harsh  and  personal,  with  no  strikes,  by  books  written  in  various  de- 
light relieving  touch  of  phantasy,  any  grees  of  power,  some  chord  of  human 
more  than  his  genius  was  genial  or  at-  sentiment  or  opinion  not  previously 
tractive-  "  The  Voice  of  the  Middle  struck  with  the  same  effect  of  intent  vi- 
'Ages"  indeed!  he  would  urge,  the  brati  on,  or  lingering  echo.  But  by  his 
Middle  Agesshouldbe  ashamed  of  their  acts  he  did  not  elevate  literature.  We 
voice,  resonant  and  penetrating  though  utterly  deny  the  ordinary  construction 
it  was.  Dante's  imagination  was  on  the  of  the  case  between  Dr.  Johnson  and 
one  side  rigidly  personal,  on  the  other  Lord  Chesterfield-  So  far  from  being 
side  harshly  fleshly,  and  cruel.  There  the  dignified  course  to  take,  so  far  from 
are  no  soft  shades  in  it,  no  kindly  con-  the  famous  letter  being  the  dignified  let- 
descension,  no  ray  of  humor  ;  in  con-  ter  to  write,  that  both  have  been  reprc- 
trast  with  that  of  Chaucer  it  was  grossly  sented,  we  insist  upon  it,  that  Dr.  John- 
materialistic  and  unnatural.  Matthew  son's  behavior  was  that  of  a  sturdy  beg- 
Browne  would  have  had  some  argu-  gar  who  refuses  to  ask  for  money  but  ex> 
ments  to  present  to  the  Dean  of  St.  pects  to  have  it  delivered  to  him  (ffj/uff&r 
Paul's — and  such  as  the  Dean  could  not  on  looking  through  the  window  with  a 
have  regarded  as  either  light  or  ineffect-  terrific  face  like  that  of  Frankenstein's 
ual.  But,  save  in  "Chaucer's  Eng-  monster.  And  as  to  Dr.  Johnson's  let- 
land  "  and  incidentally,  Matthew  ter, /lia/,  we  say,  was  petulant  and  boyish 
Browne  did  not  any  more  than  De  at  the  best,  but,  at  the  worst,  it  bore  a 
Quincey  carefully  follow  up  his  position  more  sinister  construction.  All  this  let 
by  exhaustive  argument  and  illustration,  us  show  ;  and  if  any  reader  can  ovcr- 
though  both  believed  that  Dante  did  throw  as,  let  hira  do  it,  and  welcome, 
not  live.  And  yet  there  are  the  episodes  What  was  it  that  Dr.  Johnson  was  angry 
of  Francesca  di  Rimini,  and  many  other  with  Lord  Chesterfield  about  ?  It  was 
passages  in  the  Inferno,  not  to  speak  of  — that  Lord  Chesterfield  had  not  sent 
the  Purgatorio  and  the  Paradiso,  to  him  money.  No  very  dignffied  ground, 
testify  to  some  particular  turn  of  ten-  therefore,  of  expostulation,  even  in  the 
demess  in  the  severe  and  sardonic  and  case  of  his  having  had  a  right  to  expect 
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money.  Certainly  it  is  not  the  first  time  tor  iras  too  diKnified  to  wait.  Well, 
by  many  that  we  have  heard  of  bullies,  then,  what's  his  charge  against  Lord 
in  threatening  letters,  ordering  a  man  to  Chesterfield?  Such  is  the  dilemma  : 
put  a  certain  bank-note  under  a  certain  having  any  charge,  then,  in  that  case, 
stone  by  a  certain  day  ;  but  it  is  the  he  confesses  to  continued  acts  of  self' 
first  time  that  ever  we  heard  of  a  letter  degradation  ;  confessing  to  no  such 
breathing  the  same  essential  spirit  of  acts,  in  that  case,  he  has  no  charge. 
malignant  extortion  held  up  as  a  model  Here,  then,  we  have  disposed  of  Lord 
of  dignity,  and  as  a  lesson  in  the  art  of  Chesterfield's  emissa,  as  moralists  say, 
-■-'How  to  treat  alord,  if  you  happen  to  Next  come  his  commissa.  He  did  not 
be  angry  with  him.  Well,  the  Doctor  grant  the  interview  at  the  moment  of 
was  angry  at  not  finding  a  check  on  the  Doctor's  summons  ;  but  he  did 
Lord  Chesterfield's  banker  lying  under  grant  two  separaie  papers  to  a  fashion* 
a  certain  stone  ;  and  it  is  natural  to  be  able  periodical  miscellany  in  commen- 
angry  at  such  a  neglect,  in  case  one  has  dationof  the  Doctor's  dictionary.  Was 
a  right  to  look  for  that  check  under  that  thai  an  insult  ?  If  they  were  ineffectual 
stone.  But  how  had  the  Doctor  such  a  to  aid,  at  least  they  were  kindly  meant, 
right  7  Had  he  ever  condescended  to  But  Lord  Chestertietd  wrote  too  grace- 
ask  such  a  check  ?  Beggars  mustn'tbe  fully  to  be  utterly  ineffectual  with  any 
choosers,  but  at  least  they  should  beg  ;  class  of  readers  ;  and  tt  happens  that 
or,  if  too  proud  to  beg,  they  should  in-  the  particular  class  which  his  commcnda- 
sinuate  their  wishes  :  all  of  which  Dr.  tions  reached  was  exactly  that  which  by 
Johnson  had  omitted.  Perhaps  then  influence  and  wealth  and  education  was 
my  lord  had  created  the  right  by  vol-  best  qualified  for  giving  effect  to  those 
nnteering  a  check  ?  Not  at  all  ;  it  no  commendations.  And  our  private  be- 
more  occurred  to  him  that  any  reason  lief  is,  that  the  sale  of  the  dictionary 
existed  for  his  sending  a  check  to  Dr.  must  have  benefited  materially,  because 
Johnson  beyond  all  men  in  England  instantly,  by  a  sort  of  advertisement  as 
than  for  sending  him  a  challenge  to  commanding  as  anything  in  the  shape 
fight  a  duel.  Here,  then,  we  have  of  praise  from  the  pen  of  Stanhope, 
reached  the  middle  of  the  tragedy  :  the  W^ve  all  this,  however,  and  suppose 
check  has  not  been  sent,  and  punish-  the  two  papers  to  have  done  no  good  ; 
ment  must  follow.  Now,  let  us  see  in  at  least  they  did  no  harm.  And  yet, 
what  way  that  was  administered.  He  except  the  danglings  in  ante-rooms  which 
reproaches  Lord  Chesterfield,  inter  alia,  have  been  discussed  what  is  there,  small 
with  having  kept  him  waiting  in  an  ante-  or  great,  in  the  Doctor's  bill  of  excep- 
charaber.  We  have  no  means  of  know-  tions  against  Lord  Chesterfield  ?  He 
ing  how  Lord  Chesterfield  would  have  says,  in  efifect,  that  the  praises  had  come 
told  that  story  ;  all  depends  on  the  too  late,  and  that  he  could  now  do  with- 
duration  of  the  waiting  and  the  number  out  them.  Pause  on  that.  How  was 
of  its  recurrences  ;  for  public  men,  peers  Lord  Chesterfield  to  praise  a  book  be- 
of  Parliament,  with  splendid  stations,  fore  it  was  finished  ?  That  was  impos- 
Bplendid  estates,  splendid  talents,  can-  sJble  for  him.  And  to  Dr.  Johnson  it 
not  sit  in  their  closets  as  tenants-at-will  would  have  been  useless  ;  for  the  value 
to  the  first  obstreperous  claimant  on  of  the  praise  as  regarded  his  interest 
their  time.  Giving  interviews  to  a  long  was  to  sell  the  book  ;  which  was  impossi- 
succession  of  applicants,  they  must  ud-  ble  until  it  had  been  published.  But  it 
avoidably  cause  many  to  wait.  If  the  was  a  great  misrepresentation  to  talk  of 
Doctor  waited,  others  waited.  But  now  the  papers  as  useless  because  the  book 
try  it  both  ways.  Did  the  Doctor  wait  had  now  been  published.  A  book  is 
often  ?  Then  behold  a  man  dangling  not  really  published — that  is,  dispersed 
after  rich  men  in  hope  of  patronage.  So  among  the  public— simply  because  it 
far  from  elevating  literature,  here  we  has  announced  its  own  existence.  Books 
have  him  as  the  last-recorded  man  that  that  in  posse  are  published,  in  the  sense 
clung  as  a  suitor  to  the  degradation  of  that  at  the  publishers'  they  may  be  had 
patronage.  And  he  rejects  patronage  on  applying  for  them,  very  often  in  esse 
only  after  patronage  has  rejected  hsm.  are  never  published  at  all.  And  it  is 
Now  take  it  the  other  way.     The  Doc-  notorious  that  in   the  case  of    heavy 
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books  like  large  dictionaries,  movinRoff  was  so  keen  that  I  distrust  all  his  anec- 

slowly  for  years  until  they  have  become  dotes  " — a  very  bold  and  broad  asser- 

talked  into  currency,  no  greater  service  tion,  truly,  and  one  that  would  savor  of 

can   be  done  than  to   proclaim    their  unreasoning  seventy  were  it  not  that 

merits  at  an  early  stage  and  through  an  De  Quincey  himself  had  made  a  very 

effective  organ.     This  Lord  Chesterfield  close  and  almost  exhaustive  acquaint- 

did,  on  Dr.  Johnson's  own  showing,  for  ance  with  the  anecdotage  of  Dr.  Joho- 

the  dictionary  ;  and  having  done  this,  son's  day  as  well  as  of   his  own.     The 

he  did  the  dictionary  a  great  and  timely  essay  on  Miss  Hawkins's  book,  as  welt 

service.' '  as  other  essays— not  to  speak  of  inci- 

"Hear  all  sides"  is  a  safe  and  dental  passages  scattered  throughout  the 
healthy  maxim,  and  though  Dr.  John-  writings — suffice  amply  to  prove  this, 
son's  letter  to  I^ord  Chesterfield  did  Here  are  a  few  notes  upon  Miss  Mar- 
service  to  literature,  which  is  presumed  tineau's  travels  in  the  Holy  Land,  which 
somehow  to  have  relieved  literary  men  are  not  without  their  own  value  and 
from  patrons,  we  do  feel  that  Lord  characteristic  insight : 
Chesterfield  might  have  said  something  "  The  very  boldness  with  which  Miss 
in  self-defence  had  he  chosen.  De  Martineau  makes  war  upon  many  Script- 
Quincey  has  tried  to  say  that  something  ural  passages  under  their  ordinary  in- 
for  him,  and  we  venture  to  think  that  terpretation  satisfies  us  that  she  is  a  be- 
Lord  Chesterfield  himself  would  have  liever  in  Christianity,  and  that  her  belief 
urged  that  it  was  well  said.  Of  course,  is  sincere.  A  writer  that  will  not  turn 
the  one  strong  thing  to  be  urged  in  out  of  her  path  for  a  moment,  nor  make 
favor  of  Dr.  Johnson  is,  that  so  far  as  a  circuit,  nor  stand  on  one  side,  for  the 
he  sought  patronage  and  went  dangling  sake  of  evading  collision  with  innumer- 
at  great  men's  doors  and  waited  in  their  able  prejudices,  assuredly  is  not  the 
ante-rooms,  he  was  simply  proceeding  writer  to  court  a  momentary  acceptance 
according  to  the  use  and  wont  of  authors  by  hypocrisy.  That  audacity  which  de- 
al the  time  ;  but  when  he,  whether  dines  even  a  prudential  dissitnulalion 
rightly  or  wrongly,  feelingthatno  e£Fec-  such  as  we  find  justified  by  Evangelical 
tual  aid  was  derivable  from  that  source,  precedent  is  little  likely  through  fear  or 
struck  boldly  in  favor  of  a  new  system,  through  favor  to  practise  the  fraud  of 
then  he  acted  on  independent  and  indi-  positive  ji/wa/a/i'oa.  We,  therefore,  with 
vidual  promptings,  and  did  a  service  in  this  view  of  Miss  Martineau's  temper 
detaching  literature  from  fashionable  and  practice,  honor  her  while  condemn- 
and  aristocratic  protection  and  patron-  ing  her.  Respecting  her  truthfulness, 
age.  we  lodge  our  protest  against  much   that 

But  it  appears  from  many  stray  hints  she  offers  us  for  truth.  And  in  '  Fales- 
that  De  Quincey  was  by  no  means  in-  tine  '  more  especially  we  find  continual 
clined  to  countenance  the  hero-worship-  occasion  to  say  '■  This  woman  is  natur- 
ping  spirit  which  is  fain  to  translate  the  ally  right ;  she  is  pre-conformed  to  the 
burly  lexicographer  into  a  pattern  of  Christian  ideal  by  simplicity  of  mind,  by 
perfection,  toward  whom  literary  men  in  sincciity,  by  sympathy  with  the  unseen 
all  times  should  look,  not  only  with  grandeurs  that  lie  at  the  root  of  all  re- 
gratitude  for  works  of  sterling  merit  and  ligion  ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  she  is 
high  practical  value,  for  apt  moralizings  carried  astray  by  a  course  of  reading  too 
and  for  acute  observation,  for  soundness  desultory  and  too  unharmonized,  by 
of  mind  and  for  lofty  benevolence,  but  conversation  too  supeificial  in  its  qual- 
also  for  unfailing  veracity,  depth  of  feel-  iiy,  too  casual  in  its  origin  and  move- 
ing,  and  the  unconscious  noble-minded-  ment,  and,  lastly,  by  the  dogmatism,  or 
ness  which  would  not  brook  to  stoop  to  tendency  to  dogmatism,  incident  to  one 
small  personalities  and  to  mean  re-  who,  as  a  lady,  cannot  have  been  suffi- 
venges.  Some  of  the  faults  of  the  Doc-  ciently  opposed — and,  as  a  lady  suffer- 
tor's  character  seem  to  have  been  very  ing  under  the  infirmity  of  deafness,  must 
present  to  De  Quincey.  For  example,  have  been  too  indulgently  humored, 
we  find  him,  in  a  note  to  his  essay  on  Much  learning,  much  false  Gennaoity 
"Lord  Carlisle  on  Pope,"  writing:  hath  made  her  delirious.  And  this  word 
"  Dr.  Johnson's  taste  for  petty  gossip  delirious  we   here  use  advisedly,  and 
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would  justirjr  it  on   the  ground  of  its  all  necessity  for  this  disguise  and  indi- 

priraary  ineaniog  and  application.     To  rectness  had  ceased,  of  coufse,  and  he 

say,  in  the  original  language  of  Festus,  is  fiank  enough  as  to  such  dates  and  in- 

that  much  (German)  learning  has  made  dividuals  ;  but,  unfortunately,  he  is  less 

her  '  mad  '  would  be  too  harsh.     And,  concise  and  consistent  about  some  es- 

after  all,  her  true  defect  is,  that,  having  sential  points,  on  which  his  memory  had 

much,  she  ha*  yet  a  thousand  times  too  grown  faint.     Hence  it  happens  that  the 

little.     But  the  word  'delirious,'   con-  original  edition  of  the  "  Confessions"  is 

strued   by  its  etymology,   exactly  de-  that  which  should  still  be  read  ;  and  Dr. 

scribes  the  case.     This  etymology,  it  is  Richard  Garnett,  in  his  addition  to  the 

worth  mentioning,  as  (35  years  ago)  we  Parchment   Library,*   has    made    that 

heard  a  scholar  so  accomplished  as  S.  T.  easy,  and  has  supplied  a  sheaf  of  notes 

Coleridge  totally  misstate  it.     He  was  that  presents  all  that  is  needful  to  be 

in  a  heady  current  of  controversial  talk,  drawn  for  help  and  illustration  from  the 

and  assumed  for  a  momentary  purpose  latter  and  more  extended  work.     One 

that  the  word  delirium  had  been  derived  of  the  notes  affords  a  good  illustration 

by  a  metaphor  from  lyra,  the  musical  of  the  more  important  point  we  have 

instrument.      We,    however,    qui  musas  now    before   us  :  the    careful     way    in 

«/(OTBj  jiw^rwrw,  pulled  him  up  in  a  mo-  which  De  Quincey  cancelled,  rewrote, 

ment,   reminding  him  that  on  this  as-  and  omitted  roost  important  passages, 

sumption  the  word  would  be  '  delyrium.'  At  p.  145  of  Parchment  Library  edition. 

The  Latin  word  lira,  the  furrow  made  after  the    Easter-day   dream,  and   the 

by  the  plough,   is  the   true  radix ;  to  meeting  with  Ann  of  Oxford  Street,  a 

swerve  from  (he  normal  line  or  to  deli-  memorable    passage,   which    concludes 

rate.     And  this  is  what  Miss  Marttneau  with  the  sentence,  ' '  I  was  far  away  from 

does.     Fixing  her  eye  faithfully  (as  re-  mountains,  and   by  lamplight,    in   Ox- 

garda  her  purposes)  upon  thegreat  mas-  ford  Street,  walking  again  with  Ann — 

ter  line  traced  and  ploughed  in  by  Chris-  just  as  we  walked  seventeen  years  be- 

tiantty,  too  often  she  runs  off  upon  side  fore  when  we  were  both  children,' '  Dr. 

switches  fraudulently  laid  down  by  some  Garnett  explains  that  "in  the  original 

German  signalman  or  pretended  guard  MS.  this  was  succeeded  by  the  follow- 

upon  the  line.     And  one  of  the   most  ing    passage,    which    was    immediately 

salient   and  unmistakable  instances  of  cancelled  by  the  writer,  and  has  never 

this  is  when  she  shows  fight,  as  we  ex-  appeared  in  any  edition  of  the  '  Opium- 

pected    she    would,     on     approaching  Eater.'     I  am  enabled  to  insert  it  here 

Mount  Carmel,  and  considers,  in  a  very  by  the  exceeding  kindness  of  Mr.    H. 

one-sided  manner,  the  position  of  the  A.  Page  :' ' 

Prophet    Elijah    in    his    conflict  with        "  This  dream  at  first  brought  tears  to 

Baalim."  one  who  had  long  been  familiar  only 

The  pain  and  labor  that  it  cost  De  with  groans  ;  but  afterward  it  fluctuated 

Quincey  to  write  the  original  edition  of  and  grew  unsteady  :  the  passions  and 

the  "  Confessions,"  in  1810-21,  is  still  the  scenery  changed  countenance,   and 

attested  by  some  remnants  of  the  manu-  the  whole  was  transposed  into  another 

script.     He  cancelled  and  rewrote  |over  key.      Its  variations,   though    interest- 

andoveragainmsnypsssages.     Thisfor  ing,  I  must  omit. 

two  reasons  :  lirst,   from  fastidiousness         "  At  length,  I  grew  afraid   to  sleep, 

as  to  style,  and  secondly,  from  the  de-  and.  I  shrunk  from  it  as  from  the  most 

aire  of  disguise  in  certain  particulars,  savage    torture.     Often  I  fought  with 

Though   he  was,   in   the  first  edition,  my  drowsiness,  and  kept  it  aloof  by  sit- 

faithful  to  essential  facts  and  impres-  ting  up  the  whole  night  and  following 

sions,  he  studied  ambiguity  in  others  in  day.     Sometimes  I  lay  down   only  in 

order  that  certain  of   those  with  whom  the    day-time  ;    and  sought  to  charm 

he  had  been  brought  into  contact  in  his — 

period  of  wandering  and  trouble  should         *  Thomas    De  Quincey—"  Confessions   of 

not    be  too   easily  traced  or  identified.  »"  Opium-Eaier."     Reprinted  from  ihe  first 

By  .he  .i^e  he  ,.,,™  ™d   .^p.ifi.d  SS/bf  SV,d°'vPo'o£r '.'n^.X; 

the      Confessions      m  the  final  edition  additions.     Edited  by  Richard  Garneti.     Ke- 

more  than  forty  years  had  elapsed,  and  gan  Paul,  Trench,  &  Co. 
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away  the  phantoms  by  requesting  my  pression  and  confidence  on  his  part.  It 
family  to  sit  around  me  and  talk  ;  hop-  is  much  to  be  regretted  that  parcels  of 
ing  thus  to  derive  an  influence  from  letters  and  papers  dealing  with  consid- 
what  affected  me  externally  into  my  in-  erable  periods  of  his  life  had  been  tost 
ternal  world  of  shadows  ;  but,  far  from  and  were  not  available  when  his  biogra- 
this,  I  infected  and  stained,  as  it  were,  phy  was  written  ;  still  more  so  that  he 
the  whole  of  my  waking  experience  with  himself  did  not  undertake  a  thorough 
feelings  derived  from  sleep.  I  seemed,  '  revision  of  his  "  Confessions  "  and  the 
indeed,  to  live  and  to  converse  even  "  Autobiographic  Sketches"  at  a  much 
when  awake  with  my  visionary  compan-  earlier  period  of  his  life,  while  the  mind 
ions  much  more  than  with  the  realities  was  more  pliant  and  the  memory  less 
of  life.  '  Oh  !  X,  what  do  you  see  ?  treacherous.  The  extended  "  Confes- 
Dear  X,  what  is  it  that  you  see  ?'  was  siona,"  indeed,  are  not  to  be  trusted  : 
the  constant  exclamation  of  M.  [Marga-  he  introduced  what  must  be  regarded  as 
ret,  his  wife],  by  which  [  was  awakened  alien  material  liberally  at  the  most  Un- 
as soon  as  I  had  fallen  asleep,  though  to  expected  points,  and  forgot  to  make  the 
ne  it  seemed  as  if  I  had  slept  for  years,  changes  of  dates  and  references  rendered 
My  groans  had,  it  seems,  wakened  her,  necessary  by  the  additions  and  transpo- 
and,  from  her  account,  they  had  com-  sitions  ;  wiih  the  result  that  on  certain 
menced  immediately  on  falling  asleep.  matters  of  fact  the  more  detailed  ver- 

"  The  following   dream,   as   an   im-  sion,  without  reference  to  the  original 

pressive  one,   1  shall    close  with.     It  one,    is    hopelessly    unintelligible  and 

grew  up  under  the  influence    of  that  self-contradictory.     The  impression  of 

misery  which  I  have  described  above,  the  moment  is  too  often  substituted  for 

as  resulting  from  the  almost  paralytic  the  fact  of  the  past. 

incapacity  to  do  anything  toward  com-  But  in  one  thing  De  Quincey  seldom 

pleting  my  intellectual  labors,  combined  fails.     It  is  in  the  subtle  and  character- 

with  a  belief  which  at  the  time  I  rea-  istic  quality  of  style,  of  language  satu- 

sonably  entertained — that  I  should  soon  rated  with  his    individuality.      Tastes 

be  called  on  to  quit  forever  this  world  may  differ  respecting  it,  as  a  style  to  be 

and  those  for  whom  I  still  cling  to  it."  imitated  and  to    be   recommended   to 

Instead  of  these  paragraphs,  the  young  aspirants  for  study.  But  it  is  at 
words  "  As  a  final  specimen,"  etc,  are  once  flowing  and  finished,  easy  and  care- 
printed  in  introducing  that  dream  fully  elaborated,  and  it  carries  with  it  a 
"  which  commenced  with  a  music  which  subtle  undercurrent  of  music,  and,  if 
now  I  often  heard  in  dreams — a  music  we  may  call  it  so,  interior  harmony,  such 
of  preparation  and  of  awakening  sus-  as  is  to  be  found  only  in  a  few  writers 
pense — a  music  like  the  opening  of  the  of  English  in  any  age,  and  certainly 
Coronation  Anthem,  and,  like  that,  gave  more  among  the  older  writers,  who  laid 
the  feeling  of  a  vast  march,  of  infinite  the  basis  of  our  literature,  than  among 
cavalcades  filing  off,  and  the  tread  of  authors  of  the  present  century — Sir 
innumerable  armies."  The  omitted  in-  Thomas  Browne,  Jeremy  Taylor,  and 
troduction  is  surely  well  suited  to  the  old  Burton  being  prominent  among 
dream,  and  furnishes  a  fitting  bond  of  them, 

connection  between  that  and  the  vision  Thackeray  wrote  in  "  Pendennis  " 
of  Ann  "under  the  Judsean  palms."  that  "if  the  secret  history  of  books 
It  is  almost  unaccountable,  indeed,  why  could  be  written,  and  the  author's 
it  should  have  been  omitted,  and  still  private  thoughts  and  meanings  noted 
more  why  it  should  have  been  over-  down  alongside  of  bis  story,  how  many 
looked  by  the  author  in  the  laborious  insipid  volumes  would  become  interest- 
revision  of  over  forty  years  later,  ing,  and  dull  tales  excite   the  reader." 

A  character  and  genius  like  those  of  De   Quincey 's  constant  self -revelation 

De    Quincey — at    once    so    shy,    self-  and  lyrical  interposition,  if  we  may  call 

secluded,  and  full  of  contradictions,  and  it  so,  to  a  certain  class  of  minds  must 

yet  with  not  a  few  of  the  charactcris-  always  add  an  intense  interest   to  his 

tics  of  the  genuine  John  Bull — deserve  books.     In  a  sense,  he  gives  us  the  se- 

to  be  studied  in  all  lights,  and  to  be  il-  cret  history  of  the  book  along  with  the 

lustrated  by  all  possible  variety  of  ex-  book  itself  in  one  form  or  another  ;  and 
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hia  works  in  truth  present  us  to  a  great  Or  pass  beyond  the  goal  of  ordinance, 

extent  with  two  lines  of  interest  along-  "'""  ^  '■^""^'^  pause-as  is  most  meet  for 

side  each  other.     If  the  reader  is  sym-  ^ 

pathetic  enough,  he  can  easily  step  from  and  also  the  delights  of  triumph  and  the 

the  "public  "  rooms  of  the  mansion  of  happy  sense  of  sharing  in  common  en- 

bis  mind  into  the  snug,  unpretentious  joyments  and  aspirations.      It   is   this 

retreat,  where  the  master  sits  at  ease,  in  peculiar  combination  of  confidence  and 

his  slippers,  and  imbibes  his  favored  and  of  retreat  from  confidence  that  gives  to 

potent  potion,  and  talks  of  his  own  con-  De  Quincey  his  peculiar  quality,  beyond 

dition — his  present  feelings,  and  his  re-  what  may  be  said  to  lie  in  his  style  ;  and 

grets  about  the  past ;  bis  pains,  aspira-  on  this  ground  he  stands  alone  among 

tions,  and  sufferings;  the  penalties, as  his   compeers,    and   may    be   declared 

he  also  experienced,  that  attach  to  all  egotistic  without  weakness,  and  garru- 

pleasures  that  others  cannot   healthily  lous  without  loss  of  dignity   and  good 

share,  as  old  Tilhonus  likewise  found,  manners.     On  this  account  he  will  keep 

to  his  cost —  bis  place  in  English  literature  for  many 

Why  should  a  man  desire  In  any  way  agCB.  —Gentleman's  Maganne. 

To  vary  from  the  kiodly  race  of  men  ? 
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J  spoke  little.     Those  who   did  speak — 
subordinate     officials    and    discharged 

It  will  be  well  to  relate  the  life  of  servants  for  the  most  part— often  exag- 
the  late  King  of  Bavaria  while  the  ma-  gerated  :  and  their  fables  assumed  Indi- 
terials  for  a  truthful  biography  are  avail-  crous  proportions  in  passing  from  mouth 
able.  In  a  very  little  time  most  of  the  to  mouth.  In  Germany  the  private 
facts  concerning  Louis  II.  will  have  be-  lives  of  kings  are  not  pried  into  by  the 
come  overlaid  by  a  mass  of  popular  press.  While  Louis  II.  lived  no  news- 
legendry.  The  mysteries  of  the  King's  paper  either  in  Germany  or  Austria 
life  and  the  dramatic  circnmstances  of  would  have  dared  to  report  and  still  less 
his  sudden  deposition  and  suicide  have  to  criticise  his  acts  too  freely.  All  the 
naturally  impressed  the  public  imagioa-  stories  which  circulated  about  him  thus 
tion  in  Germany  very  deeply  ;  indeed,  came  from  gossip.  So  lately  as  last 
the  suicide  by  which  King  Louis's  in-  January  the  Bavarian  ministry  caused 
sanity  was  conclusively  demonstrated  to  it  to  be  denied  in  the  press  that  the 
those  who  reason  after  the  practical  King  was  in  the  least  degree  mentally 
manner  of  a  British  coroner's  jury  has  incapacitated  from  ruling.  It  was  said 
had  quite  the  contrary  effect  on  many  in  this  communique  that  his  Majesty  gen- 
German  minds,  and  has  raised  a  doubt  erally  corresponded  with  his  ministers 
as  to  whether  the  King  ought  ever  to  by  letter,  but  that  his  notes  were  always 
have  been  declared  mad.  Already  lucid  and  shrewd.  It  was  also  men- 
doctors  have  begun  to  dispute  on  this  tinned  at  about  the  same  time  that  the 
point :  some  maintaining  that  the  deter-  government  having  wished  to  prosecute 
mined  way  in  which  the  King  destroyed  a  journalist  who  had  the  hardihood  to 
himself  was  incompatible  with  that  par-  attack  the  Reclose  of  Hohcnschwangau 
ticular  form  of  mental  disease  (soften-  the  King  had  forbidden  the  prosecution, 
ing  of  the  brain)  with  which  other  saying :  "  Let  him  write  what  he  likes 
doctors  certified  him  to  have  been  so  long  as  I  live  as  I  please." 
afHicted.  Nevertheless  there  came  a  time  when 

Tde  truth  is  that  the  trustworthy  wit-  the  King  could  no  longer  be  allowed  to 

nesses  as  (o   Louis  II. 's  life  are  very  live    as    he    pleased.     Ministers    grew 

few.     The  King's  relations  and  minis-  afraid  of  the  responsibilities  which  they 

ters   were  those  who  knew  him  least  were  incurring  toward  the  Opposition 

The  high  court  officials  who  approached  and  the  country  by  carrying  on  the  gov- 

him   were  by  profession  discreet,  and  emment  In  the  King's  name,  without 
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any  certain  control  or  co-operation  from  building  his  "  Villa  Monte  CristOt"  in 

the   King  himself ;    and  from  the  mo-  which  he  lived  less  than  a  couple  of 

ment  when  it   was  settled  between  the  years  ;  and  he   eventually  died  without 

Bavarian  prime  minister,  Baron  de  Lutz,  leaving  a  franc  that  could  be  called  his 

and  Prince  Bismarck,  that  this  situation  own,  though  he  had  earned  more  money 

must  cease,  atl  men's  tongues  were  of  a  in  his  life  than  any  French  author  be^ 

sudden  loosed.*     During  the  few  days  fore  him. 

while    it    was   being   oRicially  demon-        But    even    if    we    merely  examined 

strated  as  a  state  necessity  that  a  Re-  Louis   II. 's  fitness  for  the  high    part 

gency  must  be  established,   every  man  which  he  was  cast  to  play  in  life,  it  may 

who  could  adduce  evidence  as  to  the  he  questioned  whether   he  would    not 

King's   unfitness  to  reign   had  his  say.  have  discharged  his  kingly  duties  fairly 

The  newspapers  of  Munich,  Berlin,  and  well  to  the  end  had  he  not  been    sur- 

Vicnna,  teemed  with   revelations  ;   and  rounded  with  men  who  were  too  com- 

from   the  most  obviously  veracious  of  placent  toward  his  whims  at  the  outset 

these — that  is,   from  the    accounts   of  of  his  reign.     One  firm,  self-respecting 

persons  whose    position    enabled,  and  minister  could   have   Icept   him   to  his 

whose  duty  compelled,   them  to  speak  duties  by  declining  to  serve  him  unless 

the  truth — it  is  possible  to  trace  out  the  he  did  what  his  station  required.     But 

story  of   Louis  IL's  strange  life  with  successive  Bavarian  politicians   appear 

substantial  completeness.  to  have  found  it  convenient  to  let  their 

The  exact  measure  of  his  character  master  enjoy  a  liberty  which  left  them 
and  genius  will  not  be  known  until  a  uncontrolled.  From  all  that  has  trans- 
selection  is  published  of  the  hundreds  pired  it  is  evident  that  the  King  was 
of  letters  which  he  wrote  to  Richard  five  years  ago  acting  in  a  way  which 
Wagner.  In  these  he  laid  his  mind  bare  conscientious  advisers  ought  not  to 
as  a  friend  speaking  to  a  friend,  have  permitted.  It  matters  nothing 
Enough  is  already  before  the  world,  that  the  parliamentary  necessity  for 
however,  to  support  the  conclusion  that  checking  the  King  had  then  not  yet 
if  Louis  II.  was  in  his  later  years  in-  arisen.  When  this  necessity  did  arise, 
competent  to  reign,  his  intellectual  va-  ministers  had  to  undertake  a  task  which 
gariea  never  exceeded  that  which  has  their  too-long  subserviency  had  rendered 
been  regarded  as  mere  eccentricity  in  impracticable-  The  King  had  hardened 
many  poets,  authors  and  artists.  If  he  himself  in  his  waywardness,  and  was  no 
had  Qol  been  a  king  he  might  have  lived  longer  to  be  advised  or  coerced, 
a  life  like  Byron's.  He  was  certainly 
less  hypochondriacal  than  Tasso,  than  ji 
Cervantes,   than  J.  J,  Rousseau,  than 

Goldsmith,  Cowper,  Chatterton,  or  Al-  Louis  II.  was  born  at  Nymphenburg 
fred  de  Musset.  Proportions  being  con-  on  the  35th  August,  1845,  during  the 
sidered,  he  was  not  more  extravagant  reign  of  his  grandfather,  the  frivolous 
than  Lamartine  or  the  late  Alexandre  and  eccentric  Louis  I.  His  birthday 
Dumas.  The  former  ruined  himself  to  falling  on  the  festival  of  St.  Louis  was 
go  on  a  tour  to  the  East  in  a  wondrous  considered  a  very  auspicious  circum- 
Steam  yacht  fitted  up  like  a  floating  pal-  stance  by  the  autocratic  king  and  by  the 
ace  ;  and  his  debts  had  to  be  paid  by  Clerical  party  in  Bavaria— the  more  so 
means  of  public  lotteries.!  The  latter  as  Louis  I.  had  himself  been  born  on 
squandered  more  than  £110,000  in  the  ajth  August.  Good  royalists  saw 
in  this  coincidence  a  presage  that  the 

*  The  ctisit  was  actually  brought  about  by  child  would  live  to  rule  according  to  the 

the  refusal  of  ibe  Clerical  Opposiiion  in  the  gtrictest  tradirions  of  Divine  Right,  and 

chambers  to  assist  the  Liberal  Cabinel  in  rais-  ,.  _  -   _  ■    ^■■,  ,„  l„,„  i^^j  ,„„_   ;«(].. 

ing  a  Slate  loan  for  ih=  payment  of  the  King's  'h^  fact  IS  said  to  have  had  some  influ- 

debw.    The  Opposition   required  guarantees  ence  m  determmmg  the  subsequent  con- 

that  the  Cabinet  was  not  governing  without  version  of  his  mother.  Princess  Marie  of 

control  of  the  Crown.  Prussia,  from  the  Lutheran  to  the  Ro- 

f  Lamartine  also  received  a  pension  of  ao,-  

000  (rs.  from  Napoleon  IIL    In  1864  the  Im- 
perial   Government    authorized    a    lottery  to  de  Monceaui,  which  had  been  assigned  to  his 
enable  him  to  buy  tiack  the  estate  of  St.  Point  creditors. 
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man  Catholic  religion,*  On  the  other  been  trained  to  appreciate  the  value  of 
hand  the  royal  child's  birthdajr,  the  ex-  so  precious  an  heritage, 
travagant  religious  odes  that  were  pub-  An  honest  and  enlightened  king, 
lished  in  his  honor,  the  Jotdan  water  Maximilian  II.  was  in  private  life  not 
used  at  his  baptism,  and  the  presents  particularly  genial,  and  both  his  sons, 
ostentatiously  sent  to  him  by  the  Count  Louis  and  Otto,  had  been  brought  up 
de  Chambord,  Don  Carlos,  and  Em*  with  great  strictness  and  simplicity, 
peror  Ferdinand  of  Austria  and  Ciar  Their  father  allowed  them  no  pocket- 
Nicholas,  served  to  matk  out  Louis  II.  money,  but  what  they  earned  by  good 
in  his  cradle  as  an  object  of  aversion  to  marks  at  their  lessons — on  the  modest 
Qerman  Liberals.  Prince  Maximilian,  scale  of  one  pfennig  per  mark — and  he 
the  heir  apparent  to  the  throne,  lost  would  fine  them  a  thaler  without  com- 
much  of  his  popularity  through  the  re-  punction  if  they  were  reporled  idle, 
acliqnarycharacterimparted  to  the  fStes  Their  table  was  more  frugal  than  that 
for  his  boy's  christening,  and  he  had  of  the  sons  of  most  country  gentlemen. 
not  yet  quite  re-established  himself  in  When  Louis  attained  his  majority  at 
the  good  graces  of  the  Bavarian  people  eighteen,  he  was  provided  with  an  es- 
when  the  revolution  of  1848  broke  out.  tabJishment  of  his  own,  and  sat  down  on 
Louis  I.  was  compelled  to  abdicate,  the  first  day  of  his  emancipation  to  his 
and  the  crown  passed  to  Maximilian  II.,  usual  dinner — one  dish  of  meat  and 
who  made  an  excellent  constitutional  some  cheese  :  "  Am  I  now  my  own  mas- 
king. The  foreign  idea  of  constitution-  ter?"  be  asked  with  a  smile  of  his  ser- 
a'ism  does  not  require  that  the  sovereign  vants.  "Yes,  sir,"  was  the  answer, 
shall  be  a  passive  instrument  in  the  "  Then  you  may  bring  mcsomechicken 
hands  of  his  ministers  for  the  time  be-  and  a  mehlspeisen  (pudding)." 
ing  ;  and  this  King  Max  never  was.  He  Queen  Marie,  though  a  food  mother 
did  not  sland  by  with  his  arms  folded  and  much  beloved  by  her  sons,  shared 
while  rival  politicians  pelted  one  another  her  husband' s  masculine  opinions  about 
with  fragments  of  theconstitution.  He  the  education  of  boys.  It  has  been  a 
had  the  moral  courage  to  interfere  when  custom  in  the  Prussian  Royal  family  for 
parliamentary  intriguers  would  have  sac-  the'last  ninety  years  that  all  the  young 
rificed  national  interests  to  party  princes  shall  be  taught  the  rudiments  of 
schemes  ;  and  since  he  was  not  afraid  some  manual  trade.*  Prince  Otto  by 
to  brave  those  occasional  outbursts  of  his  mother's  desire  learned  carpentering 
grumbling  which  beset  every  person,  and  turning ;  but  Prince  Louis,  who 
king  or  man,  who  does  his  duty,  he  very  early  evinced  a  taste  for  architect- 
earned  the  grateful  respect  of  bis  people  ure,  chose  to  be  a  mason.  He  had  then 
whenever  events  proved  him  to  have  just  entered  histeens,  andduringa  fort- 
been  in  the  right.  The  royal  preroga-  night  he  worked  for  a  couple  of  hours 
tive  also  suffered  no  diminution  in  his  every  day  with  the  masons  who  were 
bands,  but  was  rather  fortified  and  con-  building  a  new  coach  house  at  (he  palace 
solidated  ;  so  that  after  sixteen  years'  of  Nymphcnburg.  At  the  end  of  that 
reign  King  Maximilian  left  the  kingdom  time  he  announced  to  his  mother  that  he 
in  a  flourishing  and  loyal  condition  to  had  finshed  his  apprenticeship,  for  that 
his  son.  His  sudden  death  after  a  day's  he  could  lay  a  brick  as  neatly  as  any 
illness  on  the  10th  March,  1864,  was  workman.  "  But  could  you  earn  your 
mourned  as  a  national  calamity  ;  butthe  living  at  the  trade?"  asked  the  doubt* 
,  fairest  hopes  attended  the  accession  of  ing  queen.  "  I  could  make  my  fortune 
Louis  IL,  who  inherited  his  father's  at  it."  replied  the  boy  with  a  laugh 
popularity,   and  was    believed  to   have  which  showed  that  he  did  not  see  much 

*  The  cuatoM  srosc  afier  the  French  Revo- 

*  Queen   Marie   did  noc  openly  abjure  till  tuiion,  and  was  slarud  bv  Frederick  William 

after  ber  husband's  dealb,  but  Ibis  is  believed  III.,   nbo  came  to  [he  throne  in  I7C|7-     This 

to  have  been  owing  to  King  Max's  objections  King  and  his  gifted  wife,  Queen  Louise,  who 

to  her  making  what  he  tailed  a  public   fuss  suffered  so  much    adversity,  often   reminded 

about  her  fiiih.     Hemssomewhat  of  aCallio  their  children  ol  faow  ihe   Dake  of  Chartres 

in  religious  matters,  and  did  not  wi^  his  peo-  (afterward  Duke  of  Orleans,   and  later  King 

pie  to  think  that  Jesuit  influences  were  at  worit  Louis  Philippe)  had  been  oljligcd  to  earn  bis 

in  the  palace.  living  as  a  school  usher  in  Switzerland. 
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practical  utility  in  his  recent  occupa-  in  systems  for  reading  character  by  the 

tions  :  "  why,  surely,  if  I  offered  myself  shape  of  the  hand  or  handwriting.* 
as  a  bricklayer  any  master-mason  would         The  famous  Dr.  Dtdlinger  was  one  of 

be  glad  to  take  me  into  partnership  ;  my  the  tutors  who  exercised  the    happiest 

name  would  bring  him  more  business  influence  on  Prince  Louis.     Giving   a 

than  my  hands  could  do."  general  direction  to  his  pupil's  studies. 

On    another    occasion,     seeing    his  the  learned  and  able  churchman  acted 

brother  busy  at  a  lathe,  Louis  remarked  on  the  principle  that  the  future   king 

demurely  : — "  There  is  Otto  taking  his  ought  to  know  a  little  of  everything,  and 

precautions  for  when  the  world  shall  be  to  choose  for  himself  the  one  or   two 

turned  upside  down.     When  princes  be-  subjects  which  he  would  like  to  study 

come  tumeis,  I  suppose  Fritz  the  car-  thoroughly.     He  has  often  said,  how- 

penter  will  be  a  king."  ever,  that  he  was  disconcerted  by  the 

Maximilian  II.  chose  his  sons'  tutors  ardor  with  which  the  Piince  applied.bim* 
with  the  best  judgment,  and  the  boys  self  to  every  branch  of  study  except 
were  apt  pupils  when  they  had  learned  political  economy  and  mathematics, 
to  like  their  masters  ;  but  in  this  respect  Quick  at  learning  languages  ancient  or 
Louis  was  much  more  difficult  to  please  modern  ;  passionately  fond  of  history  ; 
than  Otto.  Up  to  his  fourteenth  year  deeply  interested  in  theology,  and  intel- 
the  boy  was  so  nervous  with  strangers,  ligent  in  his  comprehension  of  books 
and  so  impressionable  as  regards  physi-  relating  to  the  science  of  war  ;  Prince 
ognomies,  that  if  a  face  excited  any  re-  Louis  was  equally  assiduous  in  his  music 
pulsion  in  him,  he  manifested  positive  and  drawing  lessons,  and  In  all  corporeal 
terror.  The  King,  wishing  to  cure  his  exercises.  He  learned  to  drill  smartly  ; 
son  of  this  nonsense  as  he  called  it,  long  became  a  graceful  fencer,  and  a  bold 
insisted  that  the  boy  should  retain  in  his  rider.  But  the  sensitiveness  of  his  char- 
service  two  or  three  servants  whose  (eat-  acter  was  shown  by  the  deep  mortifica- 
ures  he  loathed.  But  when  Prince  Louis  tion  he  experienced  whenever  he  met 
met  these  men  he  would  tremble  and  with  any  mishap  in  his  athletics,  which 
shut  his  eyes,  or  else  turn  away  with  his  exposed  him  to  ridicule — and  the  dread 
face  to  the  wall.  It  was  not  ugliness  or  of  this  ridicule  caused  him  to  go  to  the 
deformity  which  kindled  the  boy's  an-  riding  school  or  the  gymnastic  room 
tipathy,  but  an  intuition  that  the  person  with  a  much  more  serious  face  than  he 
he  saw  was  not  what  the  French  call  wore  when  silting  down  to  his  books. 
sympalfiique.  In  aland  where  "  spiritual  In  this  as  in  many  other  things,  he  was 
affinities"  are  so  much  believed  in  that  the  opposite  of  ordinary  young  men.  ' 
romantic  young  students  take  to  them-  Once,  when  he  had  rolled  oS  his  horse 
selves  "  spiritual  brothers,"  this  faculty  into  the  sawdust  of  the  riding  school, 
for  making  friends  or  foes  at  first  sight  his  military  tutor,  Colonel  Heckel, 
is  belter  understood  than  it  would  be  in  laughed.  Prince  Louis  turned  to  him 
a  country  where   a  close  friend  goes  by  with  a  white  face  and  said  : — 

no  higher  name  than  that  of  "chum."  — — ■ ■ — 

With  uncongenial  tutors,  Prince  Louis        *  He  once  quoted  to  Count  Charles  d'HoI- 

WOuld   sit  dumb  and   stupid  ;  and    this  stein  the  folloniag  anecdote   alx>ut  ILavaut. 

fact  coming  to  be  plainly  recognized  by  J^e  Swiss  philosopher  was  giving  a  lecture  « 

hismo.h.,a,.b„tohi,.d«c.,io..h.  f:,"i'i-s;,rsv;,-!;:i'ii'«'i;'r; 

prevailed  on  the  kmg  to  let  the  boy  S  broke  oft  In  his  ieclure  and  said  ;  "  Gentle- 
fancy  be  humored  within  reason.  Ob-  men,  my  iheories  aie  of  course  fallible,  but 
noxious  servants  were  removed  ;  tutors  judftinR  bj-  ihem  I  should  say  that  the  peiton 

were  only  engaged  on  probation  ;  and  "l""  ^f  .)"" '"'  '*"=  ""'"  f^'  "''.'^r'^"^ 

,  .     .     ,   /         °  "  "^i         ,  ,  loaded  wilh  some  great  crime,  and  from   at 

this  mdulgence  soon  produced  good  re-  (,3,0,^8  I  should  say  that  this  crime  was  mur-s 

suits,  for  the   Prince   outgrew  much    of  der."     It  was  subsequently  ascertained   thai 

his  nervousness,  and  learned  to  control  the  person  in  qufstion  was  Liiiietiorn,  one  of 

,    his  emotion  at  the  sight  of  disagreeable  •''=  "^i"?  "1?"  had  joined  in  the  conspiracy 

,  .       r.      1T     L   _  1,      i_.  „  for  asaasstoating   Gustavus    III.  ol    Sweden, 

faces.     Inafterhfe,  however,  he  always  „<  was  living  in  Zurich  under  an  .Bsumed 

remamed  a  firm  believer  m  the  science  name,  and  Lavater  had  no  acquaiounceehip 

of  Lavater,  as  he  did  in  phrenology  and  with  him. 
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"  Pray  teach  me.  Colonel,  to  fall  in  a  could   sit  for  hours  gazing  at  a  land- 
way  that  shall  not  be  comical.     There  scape ;  or    like    (he    youth   in   Gray's 
ought  to  be  nothing  lasghable  in  an  ac-  Elegy  stretch  himself  at  noontide  under 
cident  which  might  happen  even  to  a  a  tree- 
good  nder  before  a  hundred  thousand  .-  A„d  pote  upon  the  brook  thai  bubbled  by." 

Another  day,  fencing  with  one  of  hia  ,  ^^e  °^  •''^  favorite  walks  was  along 

occasional    companions,     young  Count  the  shores  of  that  Lake  Starnberg  where 

d'Orff,  he  showed  great  impatience  at  '*«  was  to  find  death.     Here  he  often 

being  touched  several  times  on  the  arm  wuntcred  with  Dr.  Dolhnger,  who  dis- 

and    shoulder.     At  last  his  adversary  coursed   with   him   about  the   glorious 

made  a  straight   lunge  and  struck  the  future  that  seemed  to  be  awaiting  him 

spot  over  his  heart,    "  There  is  nothing  !°  *■}"  ^'^^.^  but  without  ever  succeed- 

ndictilous  in  that,"  obserred  the  Prince  »?8  ">  8«""'8  •»""  *<>  define  his  aspira- 

goo**umoredly.     "  If    we    had    been  "?i"-     As  Prince  Louis  was  eclectic  in 

fighting  m  earnest  the  thrust  would  have  n"  tastes  and  studies  so  was  he  without 

killed  me.'"  precise  aim  in  his  ambition.     That  his 

For  dancing  tfc*  Prince  never  felt  ambition  had  strong  pinions  and  would 
much  predilection,  b«t  he  learned  to  «»ar  high  was  the  only  thing  clear,  and 
dance —  generally  with  mM  of  the  DfiUinger  inclined  to  thmk  that  his 
Queen's  ladies-in-waiting  for  a  pwtecr.  P"P'l  "8°  the  cravings  if  not  the  genius 
He  hated  polkas  and  waltres  to  quick  "  «  8'"^'  commander.  The  Pnnce 
lime,  but  could  enjoy  a  walle  to  slow  ^^mtA  to.  put  on  the  bright  blue  uniform 
lime  or  a  stately  quadrille  ;  and  after  °f  the  Bavarian  army,  to  talk  of  grand 
his  first  appearance  at  a  court  ball,  l^Kions.  fieWa  of  glittering  bayonets, 
when  he  was  eighteen,  he  spoke  to  the  fluttering  bann«»,  and  charging  squad- 
Grand  Master  of.  the  Ceremonies  about  rona.  Mditary  majrches  in  which 
reviving  the  minuet.  His  impression  '*>««  was  much  blaring  of  trumpets 
of  this  first  ball  does  not  seem  to  have  ^^^  clashing  of  cymbals*  nude  him 
been  favorable,  for  he  described  it  years  tb nil  and  start  to  his  feet.  Soll  he 
after  in  a  letter  to  Wagner  as  "  all  con-  *«>l«i  notorcouldnot  shape  the  visions 
fusion,  gasping,  and  stamping  of  feet."  «»*  haunted  him  into  words.     His  ara- 

IJnti!  he   had   attained   his  majority  '>tt">'»   *»»  ''^e  ^^'^   red    spot    which 
Prince  Louis  was  scarcely  ever  seen  in  P'^ces  before   the  eyes  of  those  who 
public  except  in  the  Royal  box  at   the  n""'  °^°  tAanag  at  the  sun. 
Munich  Theatre.     He  and  his  brother  ... 
were  allowed  to  attend  occasional  per- 
formances of  tragedy  and   opera,  but  Called  to  the  throne  by  the  sudden 
they  never  figured  in  court  ceremonies  death  of  his  father  at  less  than  a  day's 
and   very  seldom  at   the   court  dinner  notice,  Louis  II.  had  served  no  political 
table.     "They  were  also  debarred,  some-  apprenticeship  whatever  ;  he  had  Utile 
what  injudiciously,  from   taking  walks  experience  of  men,  none  of  the  world, 
with  their  tutors  through  the  streets  of  and  he  was  almost  a  stranger  to  his  sub- 
Munich  or  any  other  town  near  which  jects.     But  few  young  sovereigns  ever 
they  happened  to  be  residing.     If  they  had  so  prepossessing  an  appearance  or 
went  to  visit  a  museum  they  drove  there  excited  so  much  popular  enthusiasm  on 
in  a  close  carriage,  and  very  early  on  a  their  accession. 

summer  morning  before  the  shops  were  Herr  Edward  Mantner,  a  well-known 

opened  ;  so  that  in  this  way  they  grew  Austrian  author,  thus  writes  of  his  pre- 

up   unaccustomed  to  the    sight    of   the  sentation  to  the  young  King  in  1864: — 

workaday    world    and    to    the    hum    of  ■' a  little  mote  than  eighteen  years  of  sge. 

men  S    voices.      A     great    deal     of    the  he  presented  a  most  striking;  appearance — be 

King's  passion  for  solitude  in  after  life ■  — — ■    -    ■ 

must  be  attributed  to  this  early  training.  *  At  seventeen  he  made  several  attempts  to 

Residing     always      amid     enchanting  translate  " The  Baule  of  Hohenlinden'  into 

.^^_.n.    ).»  i.~»..i   1-   i~„-   tk_  .:i._^f  German  verse.     He  produced  an  ode  ol  some 

scenery,  he  learned  to  love  the  silence  „„;    „^^  ,5,^  ^  ^^       ^^  ■„          ^  -,^ 

of  forest  paths,  and  the  beautiful  pros-  princes,  tore  it  up.  saying  it  was  un-onhy  of 

pect  of  bills,  volleys,  and  takes.     He  ^e  original. 
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waa  indeed  Ibe  most  idealistic  youth  whom  I  grown  a  little  older.  She  trusted  that 
have  "er  seen.  Hi,  figure  u)l.  slight  and  ^^en  he  reached  manhood  a  happy  mai- 
irracetul,  had  perlect  lyminelry  t>l  lorm  :  his  -  >  .  i.  •  >_•  j  i.  •  a 
luxuriant  hair  siighily  culled,  together  with  ""8«  ""'k"!*  bring  him  under  the  influ- 
tbe  firsi  light  Hush  of  beard  upon  his  rheek,  ence  of  Bome  good  and  sagacious  pnn- 
gave  bit  head  a  resemblance  lo  Ihose  magnifi-  ce>8  :  an  untOWaTd  Fate,  however,  SO 
cent  works  ol  ancient  art  in  which  we  find  the  ^[Hed  it  that  at  this  iunctare  the  >Oung 
first  manifestation  ol  the  Hellenic  idea  ol  v"^™  ~..  ™i.— 1«  *.li;-~  ..-J— .k- t,.l. 
manly  strengih.  Even  had  he  been  a  beggar  K  ng  tras  already  falling  under  the  bale- 
he  conld  not  have  (ailed  lo  attract  my  atten-  ful  power  of  Richard  Wagner. 
tion  :  and  not>ody,  old  or  young,  man  or  Whatever  may  be  thought  of  Wagner 
woman,  rich  or  poor,  could  resist  the  fascina-  33  a  musical  gcniuS,  he  waS  OOt  by  hil 
iion  of  his  presence.  His  vo.cehad  apleasaot  character  or  discretion  fitted  to  be  the 
sympathetic  tone :  the  questions  which  he  put  ..  ,  .  ,  , 
were  clear  and  definiw ;  his  subjects  were  mentor  of  a  king  younK  enough  to  be 
judkiouily  chosen  and  lull  of  spirit  withal.  hiS  SOQ.  The  fanatics  who  see  in  his 
His  mode  of  expression  was  wise,  easy,  nai-  most  cacophoniouB  compositions  the 
ural,  and  at  the  same  time  select-while^his  p„ofg  ^f  ^ia  sublimity  are  often  alSO 
rm7^essTonprodu^dhyh"swoMs.  ThVcharm  the  idolatrous  apologists  of  his  egregious 
which  his  appearance  created  has  never  been  vanity,  his  puerile  affectations,  and  his 
destroyed  in  me  ;  on  ihe  contrary.  It  has  been  disorderly  private  life.  Wagner  was  liv- 
heightencd,  and  the  piciure  of  the  youthful  ;„„  ^t  Vienna,  in  a  style  above  his  means 
'"™"^«™.^li  ■'"■''  •■>""l=liWe  colors  *^  ,  -^  't,  creditors,  when 
upon  my  mind.  ^.     ™     '.         ,       ,  '        ,  .      ,,' 

King   Louis,  who    knew   his       Tann- 

Abundance  of   testimony  similar  to  hiiuser"  and   "  Lobeogtia"   before  as- 

this  leaves  no  doubt  that  ther»  was  the  cending  the  throne,  summoned  him  to 

making  of  an  able  ruler  in   Louis  IL  Munich  to  bring  out  bis  new  opera,  the 

Unfortunately,  the  ministers  in  office  at  "  Phantom    Ship."  *       This    was    in 

this  time  were  a  prosy  set  of  men,  who  1864,  and  in  that  same  year  Wagner's 

failed  to  develop  in  him  any  interest  in  "  Rienzi"  was  perfonped  with  success 

his  kingly  duties.     By  way  of  teaching  at  Cologne.     There  is  not  much  to  be 

him   to  be    a    constitutional    sovereign  said   for   "Rienzi,"   and  the  "  Phan- 

they  instructed  him  carefully  as   to  all  torn  Ship"  is  a  far  worse  composition  ; 

the  things  which   a  modern  sovereign  but  the  young  king — who  had  already 

must  tuft  do — and  under  this  head  were  studied  the  two  pamphletsf  in   which 

included  all  those  spontaneous  acts  of  the  composer  expounded  his  BO>called 

grace  and  generosity  which  a  youthful,  principles,  railing  at  all  that  is  antique 

kind,   and  chivalrous  nature   loves  to  in  art — was  disposed  to  admire  with  his 

perform.     Louis  II.  granted    pardons,  ears  shut.     He  bestowed  on  Wagner  an 

pensions,  and  promotions  with  a  profu-  annual  pension  of  ^310  and  a  court  ap- 

sion   as  starlling   to   the  recipients   of  pointment ;  gave  him  rooms  in  his  pal- 

these  favors  as  it  was  to  the  ministers  ace,  a  seat  at  his  table,  and  became  his 

who  had  to  ratify  them  ;  but  by  dint  of  disciple. 

remonstrances  politicians  made  him  WaKner  used  his  good  fortune  with  so 
weary  of  well-doing.  Things  reached  little  tact,  spoiling  his  royal  patron  with 
their  climax  when  the  King  allowed  him-  flattery,  putting  extravagant  projects 
self  to  be  accosted  in  the  street  by  a  into  his  head,  and  encouraging  him  to 
woman  who  threw  herself  upon  her  give  arroguit  answers  to  all  who  op- 
knees  before  his  horse's  feet,  and  ob-  posed  him — that  the  King's  family  and 
tained  his  promise  of  a  pardon  for  her  ministers  took  alarm,  and  public  opinion 
husband  who  had  just  been  sentenced  to  grew  uneasy.  Wagner  wanted  to  have 
a  long  term  of  imprisonment  for  fraud,  a  new  opera-house  built  in  Munich,  for 
Too  high-minded  to  let  his  word  be  the  performance  of  his  own  works 
broken  either  in  the  spirit  or  the  letter,  diiefly,  if  not  exclusively.  The  archi- 
the  King  ordered  the  man's  release,  in  tect  Godfried  Semper  prepared  the 
spile  of  ministerial  protests  and  threats  plans  of  a  grandiose  theatre  according 
of  resignation  ;  but  at  the  same  time  he  to  his  designs ;  and  the  site  which  the 

had  the  candor  to  own  that  he  had  been       ""„  "-     -  "  ' 7,       ; ;-  ■    .;     ~ 

J    (..-  .ki.  .k.  r\  .-=-  nf  »>k_.  TannhSuser   was  firsl  performed  in  1B45. 

wrong;  and  after  this  the  Queen  Mother  3„d  "  Lohengrin- m  185a. 
persuaded  him  to  leave  the  business  of        f  -An    and     Revolution"     (1849),    and 

governing  to  his  ministers  unlil  he  had  "  opera  and  Drama  "  (1853). 
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cotnposeT  chose  was  the  eminence  which 
closeB  the  Maximillanstiasse,  and  on 
which  the  Maximilianeum  *  wbb  then  in 
process  of  erection.  The  city  of  Mu- 
nich very  properly  refused  the  site  ;  and 
public  feeling  in  the  country  ran  high 
against  the  composer  for  his  impudent 
request  that  the  late  King's  foundation 
should  be  cleared  away  to  tnalce  room 
for  his  theatre.  Among  the  enthusiasts 
who  noisily  took  Wagner's  part  in  this 
dispute  was  Cosima,  Frani  Liist's 
daughter,  then  married  to  Hans  von 
Billow.  This  ladj  was  subsequently 
divorced  and  became  Wagner's  second 
wife  ;  but  at  this  time  she  was  not  his 
wife,  and  stories  were  brought  to  the 
King  which  offended  the  young  sover- 
eign's high  sense  of  morality.  With  a 
heavy  heart,  Louis  II.  consented  that 
Wagner  should  be  ordered  to  leave 
Munich,  and  the  composer's  departure 
was  officially  announced  on  the  6th  De- 
cember, 1865,  by  a.  proclamation  in 
which  the  King  was  made  to  assure  his 
people  that  "  their  love  and  confidence 
were  to  him  of  the  highest  importance." 

This  forced  parting  wilh  Wagner 
was  the  first  great  grief  of  the  King's 
life.  He  felt  it  more  than  he  had  felt 
the  death  of  his  lather,  who  had  never 
been  his  confidant,  and  before  long  the 
separation  proved  intolerable.  Letters 
look  the  place  of  personal  intercourse, 
and  among  the  treasures  stored  up  at 
Wahnfried  is  a  voluminous  correspond- 
ence filling  several  boxes,  which  the 
Bavarian  Monarch  addressed  10  the 
poet -com  poser.  On  leaving  Munich, 
Wagner  went  to  Geneva,  and  here  he 
remained  throughout  the  year  1S66, 
during  which  time  the  King  found  no 
means  of  paying  him  a  private  visit,  as 
he  much  wished  to  do. 

It  was  the  year  of  the  war  between 
Prussia  and  Austria.  Louis  II.  had  lit- 
tle to  do  with  maintaining  the  tradi- 
tional policy  of  Bavaria,  which  kept 
that  kingdom  to  the  side  of  Austria  ; 
but  his  own  personal  sympathies  were 
stroncly  on  the  Austrian  side.  He  was 
too  young  to  command  the  Bavarian 
armies :  this  duty  was  intrusted  to 
Prince  Luitpold  (now  Regent) ;  but  in 
six  weeks  the  great  war  was  over,  and 

•  A  high  preparatory  school  (or  civil  ser- 
vants, founded  by  Maximilian  II. 


Prussia,  victorious  at  Sadowa,  had  be- 
come the  leading  stale  in  Germany,  and 
destroyed  Austria's  hesemony  alto- 
gether. It  has  been  said  that  Louis 
II.  felt  a  deep  disgust  at  the  ignominious 
termination  of  the  war,  and  lost  all  piide 
in  his  army  thenceforth.  This  is  not 
true  ;  but  the  victories  which  the  Prus- 
sians had  won  by  their  needle  rifles  cer- 
tainly produced  in  him  a  woeful  disen- 
chantment  as  regards  the  capabilities  of 
personal  bravery  in  modern  warfare. 
He  often  spoke  bitterly  of  the  time 
when  some  nation  would  invent  a  steam 
or  electrical  cannon  that  would  mow 
down  so  many  regiments  per  minute  ; 
and  when  Russia  proposed  the  assem- 
bling of  an  international  convention  at 
Geneva  to  prevent  the  use  of  the  ex- 
plosive bullets  invented  by  the  French- 
man Pertuiset,  he  said  :  "  Cui  bono  t  If 
battles  are  to  be  fought  with  machine? 
let  us  all  do  our  worst  against  ea>.u 
other,  till  we  get  sick  of  carnage  and 
come  back  to  the  time  when  nations  will 
settle  their  differences  by  choosing  each 
their  champions  who  will  fight  hand  to 
hand." 

It  may  be  added  that  Louis  IL  had  a 
general  abhorrence  of  firearms,  even  for 
sportingpurposes.  Receivingasplendid 
bear's  skin  as  a  present  from  the  Czare- 
vitch (now  Czar),  he  inquired  how  the 
animal  had  been  killed,  and  learning  it 
had  been  slain  with  a  cutlass,  he  re- 
turned to  the  donor  a  beautiful  hunting 
dirk  with  a  golden  hilt,  and  a  damas- 
quined  blade  bearing  an  inscription  to 
the  effect  that  the  weapon  was  worthy 
to  be  worn  by  a  sportsman  who  would 
despise  all  other  arms. 

IV. 
In  the  year  after  Sadowa,  it  was  an- 
nounced that  Louis  II.  had  been  be- 
trothed to  the  Princess  Sophia  of  Ba- 
varia, younger  sister  of  the  Empress  of 
Austria.  A  few  months  later  the  match 
was  broken  off,  and  the  princess  has 
since  become  Duchesse  d'Alenfon. 
Marriages  between  cousins  being  most 
unsafe  in  families  where  there  is  any 
predisposition  to  mental  derangenient, 
this  particular  alliance  was  not  the  best 
thai  could  have  been  suggested  ;  but  it 
is  impossible  to  acquit  Richard  Wagner 
of  having  prevented  the  young  King 
from   entering    into    some  engagement 
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that  would  have  been  more  suitable,  became  known  as  "  the  Rose  of  Lin- 
The  supreme  egotist  who  knew  how  to  denhof."  For  a  time  it  seems  (hat  she 
cloak  his  worldly  designs  under  pre-  was  unaware  of  her  Royal  lover's  rank  : 
tence  of  an  all-absorbing  passion  for  when  she  learned  the  truth,  vanity 
Art,  had  doubtless  no  wish  that  a  wife  turned^er  head,  her  amUtioD  flew  too 
should  inteTpose  her  influence  between  high,  and  she  was  dismissed  with  a 
himself  and  his  crowned  patron  ;  and  handsome  dower.  The  King  next 
he  never  seems  to  have  exerted  his  in-  formed  a  platonic  Kah»n  with  a  lovely 
fluence  to  provide  for  the  King's  do-  opera  singer,  on  whom  he  bestowed  a 
meatic  happiness.  He  might  have  done  profusion  of  jewels  ;  but  what  he  liked 
■o  easily  enough,  for  Louis  in  his  infalu-  in  her  was  her  voice,  and  when  she  be- 
ation  accepted  his  words  as  those  of  an  gan  to  abuse  the  power  which  she  be- 
oracle.  Leaving  Geneva.  Wagner  had  lieved  herself  to  possess  in  order  to  in- 
gone  to  Lucerne,  and  from  the  begin-  veigle  the  King  into  a  morganatic  mar- 
ning  of  181S7,  the  King  took  to  visiting  riage,  the  connection  came  to  an  end. 
him  constantly.  Riding  on  horseback  She  was  deeply  grieved  at  this,  and  ex- 
and  attended  only  by  a  groom,  Louis  haled  her  sorrow  in  a  short  poem  which 
IL  would  dash  over  the  Swiss  frontier  contained  lines  that  may  be  thus  trans- 
in  the  night,    dismount    at    the  com-  lated  : — 

poser's  door,  and  sometimes  stay  for  a  ..  g,^^,^  „  .   y„„„^  ^^^  B07  -i.h  the 

whole    week    with   him.      Remembering  iparkting  eyes  and  virginal  face— You  look  ss 

that  Wagner  was  at  this  time  more  than  if  a  woman  couM  lead  fon  wiib  a  silken  tbiead 

SS  years  old,  and  a  pretty  shrewd  man  — Butsirong  as  an  oak  and  cold  ai  the  king 

of  basin...  ,h.r.  hi.  own  int.,»,.  ,.,.  jL,'r.">1^:  S' Jd^^!"  "^  *""  " 
concerned,  it  cannot  be  supposed  that 

he  was  unaware  of  the  mischief  that  he  Meanwhile  the  King's  relaiives  had 
was  doing  to  the  King,  by  encouraging  not  given  up  bopesof  seeing  him  marry, 
these  clandestine  visits  which  withdrew  and  seveiiil  match-making  princesses 
the  young  sovereign  more  and  more  from  endeavored  to  put  their  attractive 
state  affairs.  Nor  can  it  be  imagined  daughters  in  his  way.  One  who  sue- 
that  he  acted  without  a  set  and  sellish  ceeded  in  such  a  scheme  by  intruding 
purpose  in  monopolizing  for  seslhetic  upon  the  King's  privacy  while  be  was 
disquisitions  time,  thought  and  talents,  walking  in  a  garden,  had  occasion  to  re- 
some  portion  of  which,  iit  least,  were  gret  her  temerity,  for  the  King  flew  into 
due  to  serious  matters.  One  cannot  a  violent  rage,  and  the  same  day  in- 
repel  the  suspicion  that  the  elderly  Wag-  formed  his  mother  that  he  intended  ' 
ner  must  have  laughed  yawning  in  his  never  to  marry.  After  this  an  estrange- 
slceve,  after  those  long  interviews  in  ment  arose  between  Queen  Marie  and 
which  his  adroit  Batteries  were  answered  her  son.  It  came  on  gradually,  and  was 
by  ardent  boyish  vows  of  music-culture  chiefly  caused  by  the  Queen's  attempts 
and  celibacy — the  purity  of  the  single  to  win  away  the  King  from  Wagner's 
life  being  one  of  the  maxims  which  the  society. 

composer  most  fervently  preached  with-  Wagner  returned  to  Munich  in  1S68. 
out  practising.  Wagner  could  afford  to  The  public  feeling  against  him  had  sub- 
laugh,  for  the  King  gave  him  more  than  sided,  for  his  clandestine  relations  with 
words  —  decorations,  diamonds,  money  the  King  during  his  exile  were  a  matter 
without  stint,  and  whole-hearted  wor-  of  secrecy.  He  was  summoned  to  su- 
ship-  perintend  the  rehearsals  of  his  "  Meister- 
Yet  Louis  was  not  insensible  to  femi-  singer,' '  the  first  performance  of  which 
nine  charms.  In  his  twenty-second  took  place  on  the  aist  Nov.,  186S. 
year  he  became  deeply  attached,  it  is  Wagnerians  from  all  parts  of  Germany 
said,  to  a  perfectly  beautiful  peasant  had  come  to  Munich  forthis  perforro- 
girl,  the  daughter  of  a  small  inn-keeper  ance,  and  at  the  end  of  the  first  act  loud 
in  the  Bavarian  Alps.  The  King  met  calls  were  raised  for  the  composer.  To 
her  and  fell  in  love  with  her  in  one  of  the  general  surprise,  he  appeared  in  the 
his  adventurous  excursions  amid  the  royal  box  standing  by  the  King's  side, 
wild  beauties  of  the  Bavarian  High-  and  remained  there  for  the  rest  of  the 
lands.     Her  name  was  Rose,  and  she  evening  bowing  his  acknowledgments  by 
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the  King's  desire  whenever  his  name 
was  acclaimed-  Courtiers  shivered  at 
this  breach  in  royid  etiquette  ;  but  from 
this  time  it  became  evident  that  there 
was  no  severing  the  unlucky  and  un- 
seemly bond  between  the  King  and  the 
composer,  and  the  bond  grew,  in  fact, 
stronger  than  ever. 

It  mattered  the  less  so  far  as  Louis 
II. 's  popularity  was  concerned,  for  he 
was  soon  to  give  proof  of  a  kingly  spirit 
which  won  him  the  approval  of  all  the 
Liberals  in  the  kingdom.  On  the  sum- 
moning of  the  <£cumenical  Council  he 
energetically  supported  Dr.  DSIlinger 
in  resisting  the  dogma  of  Infallibility  : 
and  in  1870,  on  the  declaration  of  war 
by  France  against  Prussia,  he  promptly 
took  the  initiative  of  promising  to  King 
William  the  support  of  Bavaria.  In 
both  these  cases  Louis  II.  acted  in  op- 
position to  the  wishes  of  the  Ultramon- 
tane party,  who  had  a  majority  in  the 
chambers  ;  but  he  bad  the  mass  of  the 
conntry  with  him,  as  he  had  later,  when 
he  proposed  that  the  Imperial  Crown  of 
Germany  should  be  conferred  upon 
King  William  ;  and  again  in  1871,  when 
he  not  only  permitted  but  patronized 
the  assembling  of  the  Old  Catholic 
Congress  in  Munich. 

This  was  the  happiest  period  of  Louis 
II.'sTeign.  He  had  endeared  himself 
to  the  Bavarian  people,  and  to  the  whole 
German  Vaterland,  His  subjects,  re- 
assured as  to  his  capacity  for  asserting 
himself  on  great  occasions,  placed  a  full 
confidence  in  him,  and  politicians  un- 
derstood thenceforth  that  his  personal 
authority  must  be  reckoned  with.  As 
a  consequence,  the  murmurs  against  his 
manner  of  living  died  out.  Court  festiv- 
ities were  given  by  Prince  Luitpold  and 
other  members  of  the  Royal  family, 
whom  the  King  amply  supplied  with 
funds  for  this  purpose,  so  that  there 
should  be  no  grumbling  about  dull  times 
among  Munich  tradesmen  ;  and  occa- 
sional acts  of  mercy,  charity  and  gener- 
osity on  Louis  II.  's  part  were  enough  to 
remind  the  people  that  their  monarch 
still  lived,  thought  and  felt  for  them  in 
their  troubles,  although  he  was  not  ofteu 
seen  in  their  midst.  From  this  time,  in- 
deed, the  King  began  to  travel  a  great 
deal.  While  at  Versailles,  during  the 
siege  of  Paris,  he  had  been  profoundly 
impressed  by  Louis  XIV. 's  palace ;  and 


he  made  several  secret  excursions  into 
France  to  behold  this  wonder  again,  not 
to  mention  the  semi  public  visit  which 
he  paid  to  Versailles  in  1875,  when  the 
fo^nUins  were  set  playing  in  his  honor. 
He  also  made  severtil  flying  trips  to  Italy, 
Austtia,  and  Hungary,  always  with  a  view 
to  visiting  the  most  renowned  palaces 
and  castles  ;  and  it  was  in  the  course  of 
these  excursions  that  he  matured  his 
plans  for  building — not  a  multitude  of 
castles  and  villas  as  public  gossip  had 
erroneously  alleged — but  one  single  pal- 
ace of  surpassing  splendor  which  should 
survive  as  a  perpetual  monument  of  his 
leign. 

V. 

Tub  King's  mania  for  building  has 
been  considerably  exaggerated.  The 
palaces  of  Lindenhof,  Hohenschwangau 
and  Berg,  which  he  most  often  inhabit- 
ed, were  not  built  by  him  ;  but  enlarged 
and  refurnished  with  admirable  good 
taste.  The  money  spent  on  these  dwell- 
ings has  not  been  wasted,  for  all  of  them 
will  remain  available  as  princely  resi- 
dences. On  the  other  hand  the  build- 
ing of  the  castle  on  Lake  Chiemsee  was 
a  royal  folly,  just  like  the  building  of 
the  Pyramids,  and  the  creation  of  St 
Petersburg  in  the  midst  of  a  swamp.  If 
the  Pyramids  had  been  left  half-finished, 
if  the  creation  of  St.  Petersburg  had 
been  abandoned  because  of  floods  and 
sinking  foundatlous,  people  would  have 
wagged  their  heads  at  the  ruins  as  they 
will  at  those  of  the  Chiemsee  Palace, 
the  which  if  completed  would  have  been 
admired  and  boasted  of  to  all  time.  It 
(nust  be  remembered,  however,  that  the 
debts  which  the  King  contracted  for 
this  enterprise  did  not  exceed  £400,000 
— a  sum  which  a  few  years  of  economy 
would  have  enabled  him  to  pay  off. 
Remembering  what  sums  were  lavished 
on  Versailles,  the  Trianon  and  Marly — 
how  taxes  were  wrung  from  a  starving 
people  to  pay  for  these  palaces,  and 
how  thousands  of  wretched  Crown  serfs 
had  to  rear  them  by  cerv^es,  that  is, 
forced  unpaid  labor — Louis  II. 's 
"folie*"  compared  advantageously 
with  Louis  XIV.'s. 

A  much  greater  folly  was  the  build- 

"  The  word  "  foHe  "  waa  generally  used  by 
the  French  in  the  I71h  and  iSih  centuries  10 
designate  all  pleaiure  palaces  and  villas. 
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ing  of  that  huge  theatre  at  Bayrenth  for  ances  of  Wagner's  operas  also  cost  im- 
Wagner's  glorification.  Here,  in  1876,  mense  sums.  These  always  began  at 
ihe  tiresome  tetntology  of  the  "  Nibel-  about  midnight,  when  the  public  per- 
ungen  King"  was  perfonned  for  the  formances  were  over,  and  every  mem- 
first  time,  before  the  German  Emperor  ber  of  the  company,  including  the  low- 
and  a  brilliant  but  not  overjoyed  audi-  est  call-boy,  got  a  substantial  fee.  Il 
ence.  The  cost  of  these  performances,  was  not  often  that  the  King  had  private 
without  reckoning  the  building  of  the  performances  of  any  works  except  Wag- 
theatre,  exceeded  £20,000,  only  a  quar-  ner's  ;  but  once  the  company  of  the 
ter  of  which  was  recouped  by  the  sale  Vienna  Hofburg  being  in  Munich,  the 
of  tickets.  The  rest  of  the  expense  was  King  ordered  a  representation  of  Schil- 
borne  by  the  King,  who  by  this  time  ler's  "  Don  Carlos"  for  himself,  and 
took  it  quite  as  a  matter  of  coarse  that  the  eminent  tragedienne  Frau  Volter 
the  composer  should  dip  continually,  has  published  an  account  of  what  took 
and  with   both  hands,  into  his  purse,  place  : 

Wagner  required  satin  costumes  to  give        ..  ^^,^  kj^^.,  p„„n«.",j„  says, "  w>a  not 

him  inspiration  while  he  was  composing  rcTcaled  10  us  in  any  way.     The  clink  of  an 

— now  scarlet,  now  gray,  now  peacock  electric  bell  ajmounced  that  he  tiad  entered  ibe 

blue.      Nothing    would    serve    him    but  bouse,  but  we  knew  not  wbete  he  sat,  and  we 

that  his  Singers  and  songstresses  on  the  fA'^,";,'',!;,;'':^^!^^?::^^^^^^^^^ 
stage  should    wear  real   jewels,   sport 

armor  of  sterling  silver,  and  drink  out  The  private  performances  becanae 
of  precious  Renaiaaance  goblets.  Un-  mo"  frequent,  and  the  King's  hanker- 
fortunately,  while  the  King  thus  minis-  ing  for  solitude  increased  after  insanity 
tered  to  his  foolish  fancies,  Wagner's  had  declared  itself  in  his  brolher.  He 
music  did  not  improve.  He  never  and  Prince  Otto  had  lived  on  the  most 
composed  anything  to  equal  the  "Tann-  affectionate  terms,  although  their  tastes 
hSuser"  and  "  Lohengiin  ;"  and  royal  and  occupations  were  different.  Otto 
patronage  may  be  said  to  have  been  as  lived  after  the  usual  manner  of  rich 
deleterious  to  his  genius  as  it  was  hurt-  young  princes,  and  seemed  fitted  to  en- 
ful  to  the  doting  young  King  who  be-  joy  long  and  robust  hfe.  The  rapid  de- 
stowed  it.  <^ay  of  his  intellectual  faculties,  which 

Most  of  the  King's  acts  of  prodigality  followed  the  first  symptoms  of  his  men- 
were  owing  in  some  way  to  Wagner,  tal  malady,  seems  to  have  frightened 
Identifying  himself  with  the  character  the  King,  who  from  this  time  often  fell 
of  Lohengrin,  Louis  II.  loved  some-  into  a  brooding  melancholy,  and  shun- 
tiraes  to  enact  the  part  of  that  hero-  ned  intercourse  with  strangers.  He 
Attired  in  a  sheen  suit  of  silver  ar-  still  went  through  the  ceremony  of  re- 
mor,  and  standing  in  a  skiff  drawn  by  a  ceiving  foreign  ministers  accredited  to 
swan  which  moved  by  clockwork,  he  his  Court,  but  he  had  to  nerve  himself 
would  glide  over  Lake  Starnberg  in  the'  to  these  interviews  by  drinking  cham- 
night  while  a  prima  donna  sang  to  him  pagne.  There  is  no  doubt  that  he 
from  the  shore.  At  other  times  he  drank  more  than  was  good  for  him  with 
would  sit  on  the  battlements  of  the  out  ever  getting  tipsy.  His  favorite 
Castle  of  Berg,  and  watch  the  tenor  beverage  was  a  mixture  of  white  Rhme 
Nachauer  singing  Lohengrin's  part  in  wine  and  champagne,  covered  with  fresh 
the  akiEf.  All  this  cost  money,  for  ten-  violets  or  rose-leaves.  He  occasionally 
ors  and  prime  donne  never  went  away  smoked  cigarettes,  but  more  commonly 
empty-handed.  Nachauer  ended  by  re-  a  narghile,  and  for  a  while  he  tried 
ceiving  the  King's  suit  of  silver  armor,  opium-smoking. 

and  thousands  of  pounds  were  disbursed  I^  Wagner  had  been  the  King's  true 
for  jewelry  and  works  of  art  given  to  friend,  now  would  have  been  the  lime 
songstresses.*  The  private  perform-  for  him  to  act  with  all  his  might  against 
the  melancholy  which  was  taking  pos- 

•  A  disagreeable  adventure  happened  to  one  

of  these  ladies  who  was  singing  10  the  King  in  destroyed  his  iltnsion,   the  Kinf;  gave  her  a 

a  boai.     Seeing  his   Majesty   much  moved  by  shove  which  threw  her  into  the  lake,  and  Wag- 

her  lay,  she  ventured  to  pass  her  band  through  ner  had  to  fish  her  out  of  the  water  with  a 

his  hair.     ladignaoc  at  this  faiuiliarity,  which  boat-book. 
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session  of  his  master's  mind-  It  is 
pitiful  to  think  of  the  sycophantic  old 
man  superintcndinK  the  construction  of 
the  hu^e  tank  which  the  King  caused  to 
be  erected  on  the  roof  of  the  palace  in 
Munich  for  repetitions  of  that  eternal 
"  Lohengrin"  peTformance.  The  King 
wanted  the  water  to  be  blue,  and  a 
quantity  of  copper  vitriol  was  thrown 
into  it  for  this  purpose.  The  vitriol, 
however,  corroded  the  zinc  of  the  tank, 
which  one  day  burst  and  deluged  the 
apartments  below,  causing  immense 
damage. 

It  was  soon  after  this  affair — that  is 
about  six  years  ago — that  the  King  met 
with  an  accident,  which  nearly  cost  him 
his  life.  He  bad  begun  to  turn  night 
into  day,  and  in  one  of  his  nocturnal 
gallops  on  a  mettlesome  horse,  he  was 
thrown  so  badly  that  he  was  never  able 
to  ride  again.  The  effect  of  this  was 
that  be  lost  his  slim  figure  and  became 
corpulent.  He  also  had  to  give  up  many 
of  his  wandering  excursions  on  foot. 
At  Kuffstein  there  is  a  small  inn  which 
be  had  been  very  fond  of  visiting,  and 
where  he  had  often  spent  two  or  three 
nights  at  a  time,  nobody  daring  to  dis- 
turb his  incognito.  There  is  likewise  a 
dairy-farm  at  Schackeo,  where  he  made 
occasional  sojourns.  The  farmer  pre- 
tended not  to  know  who  he  was,  and 
took  care  that  nobody  should  accost 
him  as  Kin|{.  If  by  chance  some  visitor 
fell  in  with  his  Majesty  and  spoke  to 
him  as  to  an  equal,  the  King  would 
enter  into  conversation  pleasantly 
enough,  but  if  any  sign  of  recognition 
were  made,  he  would  turn  away  in  ill- 
humor  and  seek  fresh  quartets  at  once. 
His  sociability,  when  he  was  not  pes* 
tered  with  obsequiousness,  goes  far  to 
disprove  the  idea  that  he  was  a  misan- 
thropist. 

Obliged  to  forego  riding,  the  King 
did  not  lose  his  nerve  for  rapid  motion. 
On  summer  nights  he  took  long  and 
furiously  fast  drives  in  a  barouche 
drawn  by  four  horses,  and  on  winter 
nights  in  a  four-horse  sledge.  The 
correspondent  of  a  Viennese  paper,  who 
last  winter  met  the  King  in  one  of  these 
night  drives  wrote  of  it  thus  : 

"Hundreds  of  laborers  are  employed  daily 
in  keepitiK  in  order  all  the  roads  in  itie  lur- 
rounding  disirict.  removing  undue  accumala- 
tions  of  SDOw  or  obstacles  of  aay  kind.     The 


sudden  appearance  of  (he  Royal  sledge  at 
night  in  some  unexpected  quarter  seems  like  a 
scene  out  o(  a  fairy  talc.  As  it  approaches  it 
looks  tike  a  golden  swan  vith  wings  displayed  ; 
within  one  may  see  the  pale-faced  King  reclin- 
ing on  the  richly  embroidered  blue  velvet 
cushions.  The  interior  is  lit  up  by  a  soft  bat 
brilliant  electric  light,  which  illuminates  every- 
thing around  to  a  considerable  distance.  It 
flashes  by  the  wondering  spectator,  who  has 
hardly  time  to  notice  the  agraffe  of  brilliants 
which  adorns  the  artist's  hat  of  the  King,  or 
the  uniform  of  the  young  aide-de-camp  who 
sits  by  his  aide." 

VI. 

The  death  of  Richard  Wagner  in 
1883  threw  the  King  into  paroxysms  of 
grief  which  lasted  for  weeks  ;  but  with- 
out unsettling  his  reason,  as  some  have 
pretended.  On  the  contrary,  during 
the  twelvemonth  that  followed  his  be- 
reavement, Louis  11.  isolated  himself 
less  than  before  ;  he  gave  more  fie- 
quent  audience  to  his  Ministers,  and 
applied  some  attention  to  state  affairs. 
He  is  said  to  have  discussed  very  seri- 
ously the  advisability  of  extending  to 
Bavaria  the  anti- socialist  legislation 
which  Prince  Bismarck  was  inaugurating 
in  Prussia.  His  own  inclinations  were 
adverse  to  repressive  laws,  but  he  en- 
tertained great  admiration  for  Prince 
Bismarck  as  the  restorer  of  German 
hegemony  on  the  Continent,  and  ended 
by  formulating  an  opinion  in  writing 
that  Bavaria  had  better  act  as  the  Chan- 
cellor desired,*  After  this,  however, 
Louis  gradually  relapsed  into  his  old 
ways,  and,  as  though  to  banish  haunt- 
ing thoughts,  gave  himself  up  more  and 
more  to  his  fantastic  drives  and  to  his 
colossal  scheme  of  palace- building. 
He  would  no  longer  hear  music  in  his 
own  palaces,  for  it  reminded  him  too 
painfully  of  the  friend  he  had  lost.  All 
the  pianos  on  which  Wagner  had  played 
in  his  hearing  were  locked  up  and  cov- 
ered with  crape, 

*  Louis  II.  had  conceived  a  great  antipathy 
toward  the  Crown  Prince  of  Germany,  who,  as 
Inspector-General  of  the  armies  in  Germany, 
visited  Bavaria  every  year.  The  King  would 
never  receive  him  on  these  occasions,  (hough 
he  ordered  that  every  hospitality  should  be 
shown  him,  and  placed  palaces  at  his  disposal. 
Jealousy  has  been  assigned  as  the  motive  of 
this  aversion,  but  it  is  more  probable  that  the 
Crown  Prince  having  expressed  some  blunt 
opinion  about  Louis'  mode  of  life,  a  whis- 
perer had  carried  the  matter  to  the  sensitive 
King,  and  given  him  mortal  offence. 
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As  it  has  been  already  sa!d,  Louis  II.  same  tastes  as  a  Kubla  Khan.*  The  fact 
was,  during  the  last  years  of  his  life,  remains  that  when  it  was  found  inex- 
manifestty  unfit  to  reign,  but  whether  pedient  to  depose  the  King,  and  impos- 
he  became  actually  insane  is  another  sible  to  let  him  continue  reigning,  doc- 
question.  If  he  could  have  been  simply  tors  were  made  to  enter  his  service 
deposed,  as  the  eccentric  Duke  of  under  the  disguise  of  tootmen  and  pri- 
Brunswiclc  was  in  1830,  and  sent  to  live  vate  soldiers,  and  so  watched  him  for 
out  of  the  country  where  and  how  be  six  weeks.  It  does  not  generally  take 
pleased,  he  would  probably  by  this  time  so  long  to  discover  whether  a  man  is 
have  betaken  himself  to  China  or  India  mad.  However,  the  certificate  was 
— countries  which  he  longed  to  visit,  signed,  and  Louis  II.  had  no  time  to 
and  where  he  sometimes  said  he  should  escape  when  at  the  eleventh  hour  some 
like  to  set  up  new  kingdoms  under  laws  faithful  servants  warned  him  that  his 
of  bis  own.  This  yearning  after  fresh  person  was  about  to  be  seized.  His 
realms,  and  dusky,  uncivilized  subjects,  liberty  once  taken  from  him,  the  KIok's 
appears  to  have  struck  the  Bavarian  imagination  must  have  quickly  revealed 
mad  doctors  as  a  very  insane  ambition,  all  the  horror  of  the  years  that  awaited 
for  they  have  gravely  cited  it  as  a  proof  him.  That  he  should  have  preferred 
of  the  King's  dementia.  With  such  death  to  this  fate  may  have  been  a  final 
gentlemen  the  hero  of  Locksley  Hall  proof  of  madness,  but  it  is  not  a  self- 
would  not  have  escaped  uncertified,  evident  proof.  Nor  is  it  altogether 
Other  proofs  adduced  of  the  King's  in-  proven  that  the  King  did  with  prcmedi- 
sanity  have  been  his  irritable  use  of  a  tation  destroy  himself.  It  has  been  sug- 
riding-whip  upon  a  servant  who  had  dis-  gested  that  he  may  have  intended  to 
pleased  him  (just  as  if  the  Great  Fred-  escape  into  the  Tyrol  by  crossing  Lake 
erick  and  his  sire  had  never  laid  their  Stamberg  in  an  open  boat,  for  there 
canes  on  German  shoulders)  ;  his  hav-  was  a  boat  moored  a  few  yards  from  the 
ing  caused  the  death  of  a  man  by  order-  spot  where  the  King's  body  and  that  of 
ing  him  to  try  experiments  with  a  fly-  Dr.  Gudden  were  found  in  shallow 
ing-machine  {here  perhaps  the  Icarus  water.  It  may  be,  therefore,  that  the 
was  madder  than  his  master) ;  and  fierce  struggle  between  the  King  and 
finally,  of  course,  that  gold-absorbing  the  Doctor  on  the  water's  edge,  in  the 
palace  on  Lake  Chiemsee — a  roonstros-  water  and  under  water,  was  a  struggle 
ity  to  doctors  who  cannot  admit  that  a  for  liberty,  and  that  the  death  of  both 
king  of  these  times  should   have  the  was  accidentaht— TVm//^  ^ar. 


leopold  von  ranke. 

Reminiscences  op  Berlin,   1884-1886. 

by  sophie  weisse. 

"  Over  the  bait  of  it,  men.     Hc  Seemed  to  those  who  have 

Peering  and  prying-  ^gg^  him  recently  to  have  outgrown  and 
Haw  I  see  all  of  it,  j     u  ■,     ir  j  ,1. 

Life  there  out  tying."  conquered  old  age  itself  ;  and  the  very 
-Pi^Sah  Sights.  I.  ,  j^  jj^^^  j.^  ^^^^  ^^^^ 

To   those   to   whom   through  all  their  ™^  stately  pleasure  dome  decree, 

1-          n     r             -r           11            n      I      L  Wtiere  Alph  the  sacred  river  ran 

lives  Professor  Leopold  von  Ranke  has  Through  caverns  measureless  to  man 

been  a  familiar  figure  as  an  old,  a  very  Down  to  a  sunless  sea. 

old  man,  there  seems  something  strange,  +  in  conversation  with  a  Bavarian  diplo- 

beyond    the   ever    new    strangeness    of  matisc    some  wonder  was   expessed    at   tbe 

death,  in  the  thought  that  though  at  the  maleficent   ascendency    which   Wagner  hwl 

great  age  of  ninety  years,  he  has  yet  at  f T«!  ™'l'  ^'"*  „     h'h^P^K    1*  't'^ 

?       ,   -  ,    ,           1  .           1                   ,           J  ■  there  arc  some  men  who  have  the  power  01 

last  laid  down  his   task  on   earth,  and  is  bewitching  !      Wagner  was  the  Gladstone  of 

really    gone    from    among    the    race    of  music,  as  Gladslone  is  the  Wagner  of  politics." 
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frailness  and  comparative  insignificance  ization  of  the  present  as  represented  by 
of  the  lamp  in  which  his  spirit  burned,  all  with  whom  he  came  in  contact,  that 
made  his  life  appear  scarcely  a  bodily  I  may  peihaps  briefly  touch  on  some  of 
life  at  all,  but  rather,  to  the  very  last,  the  more  striking  moments  in  that  por- 
simply  the  continuous  energy  of  faith  tion  of  the  history  of  his  own  country 
and  love,  of  an  apparently  inexhaustible  which  Kanke  as  a  German  lived  to  see. 
and  indomitable  intellect  :  and  there  He  said  lo  me  once  years  ago,  speak- 
seemed  no  reason  why  this  spiritual  ing,  as  he  was  fond  of  doing  if  one 
force  should  ever  cease,  so  little  did  it  showed  any  interest  in  it,  of  his  "  Welt- 
appear  to  depend  on  material  things.  geschichte,"  "  Sie  ist  feitig,  ganz  fertig 

Kingsley's  cry  was  that  it  is  better  to  — hier,"  and   with   a  fine  unconscious 

wear  out  than  to  rust  out.     And  it  is  movement  touched  his  forehead.     And 

very  often  accepted  as  a  general  truth  there   is   something  unusually  grapd  in 

that  the  only  altemaiive  to  rusting  out  the  length  of  days  which  was  accorded 

is  to  wear  out, — that  work  which  in-  to  him  who  in  his  ninety-first  year  died 

volves    the    putting    forth    of    all   the  at  his  work,  a  chronicle  of  the  world's 

strength   a  man  has,   must  involve    a  history. 

shortening  of  life.     But  it  seems  rather  For,  bom  in  1795,  as  a  little  child  of 

as  if  the  force  of  congenial  work  created  six  he  heard  from  where  he  played  in 

and  prolonged  new  power  of  work — as  his   Thuringian    home  of  the   terrible 

if  the  true  reading  of  Bismarck's  famous  Peace  of  Luneville,  and  the  "partition" 

motto  were  inserviendo  confirmor.     The  of    Western    Germany  ;    when    he    was 

examples  of  this  in  our  own  time  and  in  nine,  that  the  Corsican,  his  senior  by 

our  own  country  need  no  pointing  out,  only  a  quarter  of  a  century,  had  been 

but  in  his  own  city  and  country,  too,  proclaimed  Emperor    of  the    French  ; 

Ranke  was  only  the  most  strikinj!  ex-  when  hewas  eleven,  that  the  ciown  with 

ample  out  of  a  large  number.     When  which   the   Great  Charles   a  thousand 

the  students,  as  we  read,  carried  him  to  years  before  had  crowned  himself  Em- 

his  rest  past  the  University  where  for  peror   of  the  Germans,  bad   been  laid 

sixty  years  he  had  been  professor,  they  down,  that  the  princes  of  that  German 

carried  him  also  past  the  house  of  the  Empire  had  done  homage  to  Napoleon 

King,  his  friend,  a  man   only  a  year  as  their    "  Protector,"  and  that  Ger- 

younger  than  himself  ;  and  the  work  of  many  lay  prostrate  before  him,  so  that 

the  great  empire,  which  Ranke  saw  arise  the  boys  at  the  ancient  public  school  of 

when  hewas  already  far  past  three-score  Schulpforta,  where  Ranke  too  was  at 

years  and  ten.  is  done  practically  by  the  school,  used  to  scratch  Napoleon's  bul- 

fiery  energy  of  a  man  of  seventy-one, —  letins  of  victory  on  their  benches  ;  till 

the   man    whose    motto    is    inserviendo  he  could  realize  in  1813  that  the  flames 

patria  eonsumor.     But  still  the  charm  of  Moscow  had  heralded  a  new  day  ;  in 

of  manner,  the  amazing  kindliness  and  his  eighteenth  year  hear  Friedrich  Wil- 

living  interest  in  all  he  had  ever  cared  helm's  most  kingly  "  Aufruf  an  mein 

for,  was  perhaps  a  peculiar  and  unusual  Volk,"  and  know  that  after  three  days 

delight  to  wilneas,  as  it  was  manifest  in  oF  such  awful  battle  as  the  world  has  sel- 

Ranke  even  to  within  a  fortnight  of  his  dom  seen,  the  retreating  army  of  Na- 

death.     And  it  is  this  I  should  like  to  poleon  had  poured  through  Leipzig  by 

bring  before  my  readers,  rather  than  any  the  light  of  the  rising  moon.     Hewas 

enumeration  of  his  written  works.  almost  twenty  on  that  most  memorable 

Enough  has  been  said,  and  will  still  i8th  of  June  1815  ;   twenty-six   when 

be  said  during  that  "  burial  in  the  news-  Napoleon,  "  his  occupation  gone,"  died 

papers,"  whichafterthedeathof  agreat  at  St.    Helena;     fifty-three    when,   in 

man  seems   inevitable  and  not  wholly  1848,  all  Europe  seemed  to  consist  for 

wrong,  of  Ranke's  long  life,  and  of  his  a  time  of  the  young  alone  ;  seventy-one 

life's  work  ;  but  though  he  never  spoke  when  the  first  links  of  a  reunited  Gei- 

to  me  directly  of  the   great   march  of  many  were  forged  in  the  essays  of  the 

history  which  as  a  living  man  his  eyes  great  war  ;  seventy-five  when  the  aged 

had  seen,  it  was  so  constantly  suggested  King  of   Prussia  stood  in  the  Hall  of 

by  his  presence,  by  his  occupation,  by  Mirrors,  at   Versailles,    Emperor  of   a 

his  vivid  allusions  and  marvellous  real-  Germany    in    all    its  outward  aspects 
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great  and  free,  "  from  of  old  the  peace-  cern  us  more  neaTly  than  that  of  any 

ablest,  most  pious,  and  in  the  end  most  other    European   nation  ;    as,    on   the 

valiant  and  teiriblest  of  nations,"   as  other  hand,  the  derelopment  of  our  in- 

was  written  at  the  time  by  our  greatest  tellectual  life  is  the  true  advance  of  Ger- 

historian,  Thomas  Carlyte.  man  intelligence.    To  judge  of  Germany 

For  fifteen  years  more  Ranke  lived  by  towns  like  Jena,  and  even  Leipzig, 
and  worked  on  in  what  was  now  the  is  much  like  judging  of  the  whole  intel- 
capital  of  this  German  Empire  ;  yet  his  lectual  and  spiritual  life  of  England 
strength  was  not  labor  and  sorrow —  from  Durham  or  Shrewsbury  and  Liver- 
tather  it  was  continual  gladness,  it  pool.  Berlin  is  the  home  of  such  men 
seemed  to  all  who  saw  him  as  I  did.  as  Gneist,  who  knows  the  history  and 
"  There  were  indeed  some  persons,  but  nature  of  the  English  Parliament  as  no 
their  number  was  very  small,  that  con-  one  else  knows  it;  of  Mommsen  the 
tinned  a  kind  of  hobbling  march  on  the  historian  ;  the  brothers  Grimm,  with 
broken  arches,  but  fell  through  one  their  humor  and  vivacity  and  intellect- 
after  another,  being  quite  tired  and  ual  vigor,  sons  of  the  one  of  the  two 
spent  with  so  long  a  walk."  Never  did  more  famous  brothers  "who  had  to 
the  desciiption  from  the  famous  vision  marry  ;"  of  Professor  Ernst  Curtius, 
fit  any  man  less  than  it  fitted  Ranke  ;  who  has  given  to  a  delighted  world  the 
and  this  feeling,  that  his  great  vitality  Hermes  of  Praxiteles  and  the  Nike  of 
was  in  some  not  impossible  sense  self-  Paionios,  and  much  besides,  and  who 
earned  and  se!f*endowed  by  his  gen-  now,  in  his  seventy- second  year,  still 
erous  and  courageous  tabor,  and  his  unites  all  the  enthusiasm  and  grace  of 
quick  and  kindly  interest  in  human  life,  that  land  of  Hellas  to  which  he  has 
was  one  of  the  elements  in  that  rever-  turned  with  a  lifelong  love,  with  the 
ential  loving  awe  with  which  his  pres-  tenderness  and  truth  of  the  Teuton.  It 
ence  always  filled  me,  and  which  I  treas-  is  the  home  of  Helmholz,  "the  most 
ure  as  one  of  the  beautiful  and  enno-  cultivated  man  in  Europe"— of  Menzcl 
bling  experiences  of  my  life.  Andlmay  the  painter — of  Virchow  and  Langen- 
perhaps  be  pardoned  if  I  try  to  show  beck,  and  of  many  others  who  help  to 
thi.s  in  the  only  way  I  can  by  dwelling  make  this  world  better  and  nobler, 
on  his  kindness  to  me,  who  was  to  him  One  more  name,  however,  I  must  men- 
one  of  the  least  out  of  many  hundreds  tion,  for  thousands  of  us  turn  to  it  with 
of  fellow-beings  cared  for  and  remem-  loving  thought  as  the  home  of  Joseph 
bered,  and  by  offering  merely  the  ac-  Joachim,  whose  music,  before  that  of 
count  of  some  recent  visits  I  was  piiv-  any  other,  can  put  souls  into  our  bodies 
tleged  to  pay  him,  the  last  and  most  de-  — not  only  hale  them  forth, 
lightful  on  the  fourth  of  this  May  that  Ranke's  close  friendship  and  connec- 
is  now  only  beginning  to  turn  to  June—  tion  with  the  royal  house  of  Prussia  is 
little  more  than  a  fortnight  before  he  well  known,  and  its  mention  brings  me 
died.  to  the  account  of  one  of  the  afternoons 

I  regret  greatly  that  I  was  not  able,  I  spent  with  him,  which  1  most  clearly 

as  I  was  so  strongly  moved  to  do,  to  remember.     Once  in  January,  1884,  as 

write  during  the  fortnight  after  Easter  I  came  near  the  well-known  break  in 

from  Berlin — that  what  I  then  wished  to  the  otherwise  monotonous  Luisen  Strasse 

present  to    English  readers  as  a  living  —a  sort  of  square  recess  surrounded  by 

reality  should  now  seem  to  find  its  im-  perhaps  a  dozen  houses,  and  filled  in 

pulse  in  Ranke's  unlooked-for  death.     I  the  winter  with  frosted  bushes,  in  the 

had   wished  to  speak  of  him  as  part  of  early  spring  and  summer  with  delicate 

the  life  of  a  great,  and  in  many  ways  green — I  saw  a  royal  carriage  standing    ^ 

brilliant  and  delightful  city,  instead  of  outside  in  the  street ;  and  after  I  had 

as  of  one  who  has  left  a  gap  in  that  life  walked  a  few  steps  along  the  square  to 

which  those  who  knew  him  personally  the  well-known  door  on  the  left,  I  was 

feel  nothing  can  replace.  coming  up  the  rather  dingy  staircase. 

We  in   England   know  too  little  of  with    its    well-worn    wooden    steps — a 

Berlin  ;  and  yet  i(  is  necessary  to  know  great   contrast   to  the  white  marble  in 

it  in  order  to  form  any  just  view  of  a  more  fashionable  parts  of  Berlin-^when 

nation  whose  fa>e  and  development  con-  a  clatter  of  spurs  or  swords — it  was  too 
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dark  to  distinguish — was  followed  by  Lessing  and  Moses  Mendelssohn  and 
the  Crown  Prince  and  another  officer  many  another  walked  the  earth^  Any- 
passing  downward.  It  is  very  charac-  thing  but  a  city  "stretched  out  upon 
teristic  of  Kanke,  that  though  I  hardly  the  sand  in  dreariness  and  utility." 
expected  to  be  received  after  what  Not  far  from  all  this,  across  some 
turned  out  to  have  been  a  long  visit  more  water  to  the  right,  is  the  house 
from  the  Prince,  he  immediately  sent  where  Ranke  has  lived  I  think  for  forty 
the  servant  back  to  tell  mc  he  was  quite  years  and  more — and  up  till  the  last  he 
ready  to  see  me  then  ;  and  I  soon  found  went  abroad  for  two  hours,  generally 
myself  in  the  simple  little  salon  where  walking,  every  day — even  in  the  early 
from  year  to  year  he  received  his  visit-  days  of  this  May,  his  devoted  old  sei- 
ors.  The  house  itself  is  really  the  sec-  vant  said,  Lon'g  ago,  about  the  time  of 
ond  flat  of  Luisen  Strasse,  Mo.  z4a —  the  great  war,  I  have  often  met  him, 
afterward  the  story  above  was  also  part  most  commonly  in  the  7'hiergarten,  the 
of  the  dwelling — one  of  the  quieter  small  figure — he  was  not  much  over  five 
streets  of  the  older  part  of  Berlin  lying  feet — and  the  peculiarly  finely  poised 
to  the  north  of  the  Linden.  T^e  Lin-  head  with  the  clear  outline  of  the  face, 
den  is  too  well  known  to  need  much  de-  readily  recognizable  from  afar.  He  had 
scriplion, — a  t>road  street,  not  very  a  curious,  very  old-fashioned  way  of 
long,  running  east  and  west,  opening  saluting  ladies,  even  out  of  doors,  with 
out  at  its  western  end  into  the  fine  Par-  a  kiss  on  either  cheek,  after  first  asking 
iser  Plata,  from  which  you  catch  glimp-  permission  in  a  formula  which  carrird  . 
ses  of  the  Thlergarten  through  the  pil-  one  back  to  Minna  von  Barnhelm  and 
lars  of  the  great  Brandenburgcr  Thor —  Chodowiecki's  drawings.  So  kindly 
at  the  eastern  end  into  a  large  beautiful  and  so  funny  too  it  was.  He  was  very 
open  space,  as  all  the  streets  in  Berlin  small  in  stature,  but  few  men  have  made 
are,  dazzlingly  clean,  round  which  are  such  a  majestic  impression.  The  head 
grouped  the  finest  buildings  in  the  town,  was  superb — finely  chiselled,  with  a 
The  palace  of  the  Crown  Prince,  and  of  great  arched  forehead,  exceedingly 
the  Emperor,  in  one  wing  of  which  is  mobile  lips,  covered  only  during  the 
the  royal  library,  with  a  charming  little  last  few  yeais  of  his  life  by  a  long  white 
teading-room,  not  unlike  that  of  the  beard,  and  very  bright  eyes,  with  an  in- 
British  Museum  on  a  small  scale;  the  cessantlv  inquiring  and  keenly  interested 
Hall  of  Glory,  as  it  is  called  ;  and  al-  look.  He  seemed  to  send  this  look  be- 
most  opposite,  the  statue  of  Frederick  fore  him,  to  recognize  and  to  welcome, 
the  Great,  and  the  comer  window  As  I  came  in  to  pay  my  visit  on  that 
where  the  Emperor  daily  shows  himself  afternoon  in  January,  he  was  standing 
to  his  faithful  lieges ;  the  University,  wrapped  in  the  classic  dressing-gown, 
with  a  strange-looking  dense  swarm  of  black  lined  with  red,  which  he  knew 
students  round  the  entrance,  with  their  how  to  draw  about  him  in  the  most  dig- 
little  caps,  not  unlike  gaudy  sugar-  nified  way,  leaning  against  a  tall  cabinet 
plum  boxes:  the  great  Opera-bouse;  on  which  was  an  alabaster  figure  of  some 
and,  hidden  in  a  small  wood  of  chestnut-  sort,  and  looking  toward  his  new  visitor, 
trees  on  the  other  side,  the  beautiful  evidently  in  a  very  pleased  mood  after 
little  Sing  Akademie,  where  Joachim  his  visit  from  the  Crown  Prince.  He 
plays  so  often.  Further  east,  across  a  took  me  by  both  elbows  and  made  me 
bridge  where  white  rows  of  winged  sit  down,  and  immediately  and  again 
statues  arc  reflected — sometimes  in  the  most  characteristically  said — 
waters  of  the  Spree,  more  often  in  a  "  Tell  me  all  about  yourself.  I  want 
crowd  of  apple-barges — more  great  to  hear  u// that  concerns  you." 
butldjngs ;  the  old  Schloss,  the  Dom,  He  was  the  best  listener  imaginable- 
and  the  suwrb  Museums.  All  readers  I  need  hardly  say  that  he  was  utterly 
of  Carlyle  s  "  Frederick  the  Great  "  free  from  any  trace  of  vanity  or  self- 
know  that  part  of  Berlin  ;  and  the  lime-  consciousness — even  as  sometimes  hap- 
trees,  which  stand  in  many  rows  down  pens  on  account  of  his  great  age.  He 
the  street  still,  as  they  did  this  Easter,  was  far  too  great  a  man  for  that.  This 
renew  their  golden  green  above  the  little  salon  is,  I  think,  the  only  room 
ground  where  Frederick  trod,  and  where  not  perfectly  full  of  Ixraks^in  the  other 
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rooms  \here  were  eight  walls  of  books,  The  fifth  volume  of  the  "  Weltge- 
— a  soit  of  inner  model  of  his  rooms  in  ochichte"  had  just  appeared.  He  then 
the  centre  of  each, — a  four  sided  book-  went  on  to  tell  me — 
case  reachini;  to  the  ceiling.  But  in  the  "  An  American  came  to  me  the  other 
salon  not  ma  nj  books  ;  a  few  gifts  and  day  and  asked  me  whether  I  expected 
mementos  of  people  and  places — an  oil-  to  finish  mjr  '  Writgoiehichte. '  You 
painting  of  his  wife,  an  Irish  lady,  over  know  the  Americans  aro  oftmer,  less 
the  spot  where  long  ago  1  remember  her  buttoned-up  (tugekrtSpfi)  than  the  Ed£- 
tying  helpless  on  her  couch,  with  only  lish.  So  I  said  to  him  :  '  Lieber  Freun^ 
the  wonderful  spirit  which  made  her  ich  glaube  '  " — Ranke  here  used  j'/uv&rn 
what  she  was  to  her  husband  shining  in  its  absolute  sense,  as  of  belief  in 
alive  from  her  beautiful  face.  She  has  God's  providence — "  '  und  wenn  Gott 
been  dead  many  years.  Ranke  would  will,  dass  ich  mein  werk  voUende,  so 
mention  her  in  conversation — "  Meine  werde  ich  es  vollenden- '  "  "It  is  fin- 
liebe  Frau" — and  point  toward  the  pict-  ished,"  hewenton  ;  "  the  whole  '  Welt- 
ure  as  if  she  herself  were  there.  Ire-  geschichte  '  is  finished  here,"  touching 
member  some  Spanish  book  she  was  his  head.  "  But  from  one's  head  to 
reading,  the  talk  of  Beethoven  and  her  the  pen  is  a  long  way  :  so  many  a  thing 
husband's  work.  On  the  other  side  must  be  gone  over  again.many  facts  set- 
two  windows,  folding  doors  at  each  end,  tied  and  confirmed,  much  elaborated 
and  a  low  red  ottoman  in  the  middle  of  (ausgearbeiUt)  as  it  should  be. " 
.  the  room  by  the  table — nothing  changed  He  looked  absolutely  sublime  as  he 
for  years  and  years.  spoke,  and  so  full  of  joy,  that  I  invdun- 

Ranke  spoke  of  the  visit  of  the  Crown  tan  ly  said — "But  it  always  makes  yon 

Prince  with  great  interest.  glad,'does  it  not,  your  work  ?" 

"  He  has  justcome  back  from  Spain,"  "  My  work  ?     Oh,  surely  !     It  is  my 

he  said,   "  and  has  been  telling  me  a  life.    I  live  to  work.    As  long  as  I  live, 

great  many  interesting  things  abnut  the  I  shall  work,"  he  answered,  with  that 

country  and  the  people. "  magnificent     upward     look — the     fine 

Then  turning  back  we  spoke  about  frenzy  of  the   poet — which  those  who 

Eton,  and  it  was  charming  to  feel  bow  have  seen  it  will  not  readily  forget, 

he  at  once  realized  the  place  and  was  Before  I  left  him,  he  gave  me  various 

interested.  very    exact    commissions — about     the 

"  It  is  by  the  Thames,  close  to  Wind-  translation    of  the  "  Weltgeschichte," 

sor,  about  twenty  miles  from  London,  now  being  done  in  England,  and  other 

and  Oxford  is  about  double  that  dis-  matters  on   which    he    wished  me    to 

tance   further  west.     And   who   is  the  write  to  him  ;  many  messages  to  friends 

headmaster    now  ?      I   remember   Dr.  in  Berlin  itself  and  in   England,  full  of 

Balston  and  Dr.  Goodford  !"  affection  and  perfect  realization  of  all 

I  was  lost  in  amazement,  while  he  went  the  different  circumstances  and  person* 

on —  alities.     He  was  at  this  time  working 

"  It  is  alovely  place,  Eton — '  Oh,  ich  eight  hours  a-day,  his  housekeeper  told 

liebe  England  sehr  ! '  "  me,  and  received  visitors  every  afler- 

I  do  not  remember  his  telling  me  that  noon,  and  again  later  in  the  evening, 
he  had  ever  been  to  Eton,  but  of  course  I  did  not  see  him  again  till  the  Palm- 
he  must  have  been  there.  Perhaps  he  Sunday  of  this  year.  I  had  arrived  in 
too,  like  another  distinguished  German,  Berlin  the  night  before,  and  about  half- 
a  certain  Joseph  Haydn,  had  walked  on  past  nine  on  a  radiant  spiing  morning 
the  Slough  Road,  and  seen  the  races  at  went  to  take  him  some  daSodils  which 
Ascot.  had  been  sent  me  from  Eversley  a  few 

When  I  said  that  I  thought  him  look-  days  before  I  left  England,  and  which  I 

ing  stronger  and  fresher  than   the  year  had    brought    fresh  and  Itycly   all   the 

before,  he  seemed  pleased.  way  across  the  sea  and  that  great  stretch 

"  Yes,  I  am  getting  very  old.  I  was  of  plain.  It  was  so  early,  that  I  in- 
just  writing  to  the  Empress  that  I  am  tended  only  to  leave  the  flowers  while 
like  an  old  tree,  and  every  year  I  pro-  they  were  fresh,  and  to  ask  when  he 
duce  fruit — '  Und  ich  bringe  doch  alle  would  like  me  to  come  ;  but  he  wished 
Jahre  meine  Frucht.'  "  me  to  wait,  and  soon  came  in,  looking 
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stronger  and  more  vigorous,  I  thought,  rolled  in  in  the  vhceled  chair  be  sonie- 

than  two  years  before.     He  was  full  of  times  used.     When  I  went  up  to  him 

kiDdness  as  always  ;    amused    me    by  and  kissed  his  hand  and  said,  "  Excel- 

asking  at  once —  leuz  haben  heute  so  lange  nocb  gearbei- 

"  r>o  your  two  old  godmothers  still  tet,"  he  answered,  with  one  of  the  most 

exist?  and  aie  you  staying  with  them  glorious  paradoxes  I  have  ever  heard— 

again?''  "  Aub   Faulheit,   aus  Faulheit ;    ich 

The  ladies  are  both  more  than  a  gen-  aibeite  aus  Faulheit ;  ich  habe  ja  weiter 

elation  younger  than  he.  nichts  mehr  zu  thun."    It  was  said  with 

He  said.    "  You    have    brought   me  that  delightfully  humorous   expTession 

some  flowers-    I  am  glad  you  did  that ;"  which   was  larely   absent,   and    which 

and  then  entered  in  the  kindest  way  into  seemed   to  speak  from  his  whole  face 

talk    about    personal     matters — asking  and  figure  ;  but  it  came  from  the  lips  of 

after    friends    in   Britain  ;    whether    1  a  man  of  ninety,  engaged  with  all  his 

would  see  such-and-such  friends  in  Ber-  might  on  a  gigantic  task, 

lin,   mentioning  them  by  name  ;  gave  He  settled  himself  between  his  guests 

me  advice  about  people  and  books  at  evidently  ready  to  enjoy  a  talk  ;  and  it 

the  Royal   Library,  until  1   was  bewil-  was  fascinating  to  listen  to  the  quick 

dered  with  astonishment   at   the  mere  current   of  delightful    conversation  in 

effort  of  memory  his  questions  implied,  which  he  revived  old  memories  with  my 

as   well   as  touched   by  the   wonderful  friend,     a     man     himself    approaching 

kindness  of  his  advice.  eighty.     Ranke's  memory    for    people 

My  last  visit  to  him  was  on  the  4th  of  and  things,  no  matter  how  remote  or 

May,  when  I  went  to  say  good-by  to  how  recent,  was  almost  incredible.     He 

him   before  coming  back  to  England,  described  a  rapid  drive  he  had  taken  in 

Another  very  old  friend,    Geheimrath  Frankfort,  between  two  trains  ;  and  his 

von  Eckenbrecher,  who  wished  to  see  description  of  the  dreamlike  sensation 

him   also,  was  with   me,  and  when  we  of  passing  rapidly  through  all  the  parts 

came  into  the   room  we  found  one  of  of  a  town  where  he  had  spent  years  of 

-  Ranke's  granddaughters,  a  young  girl,  hia   youth,    after   an   absence  of  thirty 

waiting  for  him  too,  whom  1  had  never  years,  I  think  he  said,  was  admirable, 

seen.     She  immediately  turned  to  me,  He  described  the  changes  briefly,  as  he 

however,  and  said —  always  spoke, — his  utterance  was  always 

"  Oh,  you  brought  those  lovely  flow-  very  bright  and  quick  in  speaking, — but 

ers  from  England.     Grandpapa  gave  us  so  vividly  that  it  was  impossible  not  to 

each  a  few,  but  he  would  not  let  the  rest  realize  it   all ;   and   he  turned  with   a 

go  till  they  were  quite  withered."  brilliantly  humorous  smile,  as  he  said — 

Now  that  he  is  dead,  there  is  some-  "  And   I   recognized  the   wineshops 

thing  very  sad  and  touching  and  hum-  where  I  had  sat,  not  very  often,  it  is 

bling  to  me  in  the  thought  that  he  should  true,  but  still  now  and  then. ' ' 

have  noticed  such  a  little  mark  of  affec-  The  rest  of  the  visit  was  taken  up  with 

tion  so  k'tenly,  and  been  pleased-    I  had  talk  too  personal  to  be  recorded  here, 

not  thought  even  that  he  had  quite  un-  One  flash  of  humor  I  must  put  down, 

derstood    how    far  the    daSodils    had  however.   He  was  telling  our  old  friend, 

come,  never  imagined  he  would  think  of  who  does  not  know  my  parents,  about 

them  again  ;  but  this  little  incident  is  them,  and  again  the  old  smile  flashed 

so  like  him  that  I  give  it  as  it  happened,  out  as  he  said,  with  comic  moderation, 

Ranke  was  working  with  his  secreta-  that  my  father  had  "  taken  a  somewhat 
ries,  and  we  waited  for  more  than  half  lively  interest  in  the  movement  of 
an  hour  after  the  usual  time.  When  he  1848,"  and  so  had  left  Berlin.  What  1 
came  in  at  last  from  the  Studirsimmer,  was  so  much  struck  with,  even  in  this 
which  was  so  soon  afterward  turned  into  personal  narrative,  was  the  wonderful 
the  chapel  where  he  waited  dead  till  way  in  which  he  made  it  clear  how  every 
they  should  bury  him,  he  looked  so  event  followed  either  from  the  personal- 
strong,  almost  radiant,  that  it  was  im-  ity  of  the  individual  or  from  some  defi- 
possible  not  to  be  struck  by  his  expres-  nitc  cause.  He  even  remembered  and 
sion.  He  walked  in,  I  remember,  quite  described  most  carefully  the  trivial  rea- 
alone  and  very  upright,  instead  of  being  son,  almost  an  accident,  which  bad  led 
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my  father,  as  a  yoUDg  man,  to  Scotland  to  me  as  if  I  had,  in  some  small  meas- 
rathtsr  than  to  any  other  country ;  and  ure,  fulfilled  his  wish,  and  the  wish  of 
this  is  illustrative  of  the  genius  which  the  best  spirits  in  both  countries,  to 
enabled  him  at  once  to  see  and  to  mar-  "  make  the  two  peoples  known  to  each 
shal  all  historical  facts  in  their  due  other,"  if  I  had  contributed  a.  few  small 
order  and  proportion,  in  a  way  in  which  touches  which  may  cive  life  to  the  well- 
historical  facts  have  never  been  ordered  known  outlines  of  his  genius  and  his 
before.  work.    For  his  genius  was  great  indeed. 

He  again  charged  me  with  messages  and  his  work  was  done  for  that  corn- 
about  the  English  translation  of  his  his-  monwealth  which  is  the  whole  earth, 
tory.  Like  Goethe,  he  seemed  to  lay  He  strangely  realized  Goethe's  lofty 
great  stress  on  good  translations.  Two  poem.  He  achieved  the  impossible, 
years  before,  he  had  once  said  to  me —  brought  order  out  of  confusion,  he  chose 

'■  The    English   are    very   fastidious  and  judged  ;  it  was  given  to  him  to  cn- 

{wdhlerisch)  about  translation.     It  must  dow  the   moment  with  lasting  life,  to 

be  done  well,  and  be  homogeneous  (ans  bind  all  that  strays  and  erts  to  noble 

einent  Guss)."     And  this  time  he  said,  uses: — 
"Tell    the   people    {dm    LeuUn)    they  "  Edel  war  der  Mensch 

know  German,  and  they  can  also  write  HaUreich  und  gut ! 

good  English  ;"~then  after  a  minute,  Unermodet  schafft'  er 

••  One  must  translate  exactly  iwdrtlkk) ;  D"  Nttuliche  Rechw, 

^'''fy"-  ^    .  _,    .  ,.    ,  JenereeabnienWesen." 

He  was  much  interested  m  a  little 

project  for  bringing  some  of  the  less  His    example    and    conversation   truly 

read   German   authors   before  a  small  taught  those  around  him  his  own  faith 

circle  of  English   hearers.      "  That   is  in  those  Higher  Beings  whom  our  souls 

delightful.     You  English  have  a  great  dimly  shadow  forth,  and  his  presence 

deal  of  humor  :  you  ate  very  rich.    But  filled  them  with  that  humility  which  it 

the  Germans  have  a  great  deal  oi  humor  is  the  province  only  of  the  highest  love 

too  ;  everything  is  good  that  makes  the  or   of   true   greatness   to   bestow, — the 

two  nations  known  to  each  other."  most  beautiful  gift  of  one  human  being 

And  with  this  thought  I  close.     His  to  another, 
last  few  words  of  personal  kindness  1        Eton,  Jutu,  iSS6. 
cannot  repeat  here  ;  but  it  would  seem 
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I  ters,  I  feel  bound  to  state  that  I  dis- 
agree entirely  with  her  views.     And  I 

In  a  recent    article    on    Fletcher's  can  explam  the  divergence  in  our  opin- 

"  Faithful  Shepherdess,"  we  were  told  ions  upon  this  subject  only  by  the  fact 

by  a  lady  well  versed  in  pastoral  litera-  that  the  lady  in  question  could  not  have 

iure,  and,  moreover,  connected  in  a  very  had,  for  obvious  reasons,  the  very  great 

close  and  singular  way  with  the  vastoral  advantage,  upon  which  I  rest  my  claims 

world,   that  the  shepherd  Perigot  was  to  a  theory,  of  being  among  the  audi- 

certainly   a   small   peasant    proprietor,  ence  at  the  performance  of  Fletcher's 

While  gratefully  acknowledging,  as  a  dis-  pastoral  comedy  last  summer  io  Coombe 

ciple  of  the  late  Stuart  Mill,  the  impor-  Park. 

tance  of  this  testimony  in  favor  of  small        I  deny,   therefore,  utterly  and  cate- 

faiming,  and  while  bowing  before  Lady  gorically,  that  the  shepherd  Perigot  is. 

Archibald  Campbell's  theoretical  studies  or  ever  has  been,  a  small  peasant  pro- 

and  personal  experience  in  such  mat-  prietor ;  indeed,  I  resent  that  ftupposr 
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tion   as  an  offence  of  Use — it  is  rather  side  through  the  mysterious  pine-noods, 

diHicult  (o  find  the  word — well,  of /^jf-  along  the.  strangely  winding  rivers  of 

Perigot,  which  is  the  same  as  saying  an  the  kingdom  of  the  Grail  King  ;  he  dis- 

offence  of  /^wfancy.       For  Perigot,    I  appeared    out  of  antiquity  as  the  boy 

repeat,  never  has  been  a  small  peasant  Hylas  whom  the  green-haired  nymphs 

proprietor.     Allow  me  to  tell  you  some-  dragged  beneath  the  river  bed  ;  and  he 

thing  about  him.     Perigot  is  a  prince,  reappeared  in  the  Middle  Ages  as  the 

a  prince  of  royal  lineage  more  ancient  Provencal  knight    Aucassin,  "  Aucassin 

than  any  other  (of  the  dim  ancestry  of  li  Biax,  li  Blons,  li  Gentil.  li   Amour* 

Khan   Kubla,   perhaps),   sprung  in  di-  eux."     He  had  appeared  again  in  later 

rectest  tine  from  some  Greek  god  show-  times,  a  boy  or  a  girl  ?    A  girl  disguised 

ering  and  shimmering  down  in  a  golden  as  a  boy,  or  a  boy  disguised  as  a  girl  ? 

fountain,  or  sailing  majestic  with  shin-  As  Richardet  in  the  clothes  of  his  sister 

ing   white  wings  and  snake-like  erect  Bradamante,   as  Viola  in  the  dress  of 

head  among  the  reeds  and  water-lilies,  her  brother  Sebastian;   showing  him- 

Perigot  is  a  prince  who,  owing  to  some  self,  all  the  while,  to  country  folk,  old 

frightening  dream  or  some  lowty  love  women  and  children,  as  the  third  son 

affair,  or  perhaps  merely  because   the  who  cut  off  the  Ogre's  head,  who  kissed 

thyme  and  mangolds  of  the  hill-side,  the  dreadful  Snake-lady,  who  broke  off 

the  shadow  of   the  plane  trees  by  the  the  bough  of  apples  that  sang,  and  filled 

river,  are  pleasanter  than  the  pillared  his   Qask  with  the  water  that  danced, 

palace  chambers,  possesses  a  flock  which  And  once  more — the  last  time,  alas  !  we 

browse  all  day  while  he  makes  songs,  as  may  fear — he  has  shown  himself  in  our 

the  Tuscan  shepherds  do  even  now-a-  own  days,  on  the  stage  of  turf  and  cut 

days,  with   the  names  of  flowers  and  grass,  between  the  side  scenes  of  rus* 

herbs  and  the  name  of  his  sweetheart,  tling    elms,  of  the  pastoral   theatre  at 

Perigot    is    a  prince ;    he   has   golden  Coombe. 

fringes  to  his  green  tunic,  and  a  silver  He,  undoubtedly  he,  among  the  crowd 
fillet  round  his  blond  hair ;  he  may,  at  of  graceful  little  masquerade  figures, 
any  moment,  lay  aside  the  fleece  he  girls  and  youths  copied  from  Alma  Ta> 
wears  on  his  shoulders,  the  shepherd's  dema  or  Albert  Moore,  hurrying  with  a 
staff  and  pipe,  in  order  to  leap,  with  sort  of  childish  charm  through  Fletch- 
silver  greaves  and  high-crested  helmet,  er's  biK-mouthed  verses  ;  running  in 
into  his  chariot  with  the  golden  spokes  ;  and  out  of  the  bushes  like  children  play- 
or  to  mount  upon  his  horse  with  the  ing  at  hide-and-seek,  mottling  the  green 
ivory  saddle  and  the  long  clotb-of-gold  distances  of  the  forest  glades  with  bright 
cover,  a  tame  lynx  in  leash  and  a  falcon  spots  of  yellow  and  lilac  and  blue  gat- 
on  his  wrist.  For  there  is  this  of  strange-  ments,  like  a  glorified  school  treat,  and 
ness  in  Perigot,  that,  being  so  very,  joining  hands  and  dancing  round  the 
very  young,  he  is  also  so  very,  very  old.  shrine  of  Pan,  like  the  dear  little  people 
Paris  of  Troy  was  his  elder  brother;  in  KateGreenaway'atoy-hooks.  Among 
and  his  younger  brother  is  the  dear  little  this  delightful,  very  visibly  got  up,  very 
king  from  the  East,  fair  and  smooth,  visibly  modern  troop  of  shepherds  and 
with  the  long  narrow  eyes  and  long  nar-  shepherdesses,  which  crowded  beneath 
row  smile,  whose  pomegranate  cm-  the  elms  at  Coombe,  Perigot  appeared, 
broidered  mantle  was  unbuckled  from  wholly  different  from  all  the  rest,  a  re- 
fa  is  shoulders,  and  his  golden  spurs  un-  ality  in  his  thorough  unrealness,  no  part 
strapped,  and  bis  big  sword  held  by  a  of  the  masquerade.  Unmistakable  from 
negro  page,  that  he  might  kneel  and  the  moment  that  he  descended  from  his 
proffer  the  incense  and  myrrh  without  bullock  wain  (by-the-way  the  bullocka 
frightening  the  little  child  in  the  stable  wore  pony  harnesses,  probably  unknown 
at  Bethlehem.  Perigot  is  slill  without  in  Arcadia),  among  the  acclamations 
even  the  first  faint  callowness  of  lip  or  of  the  pastoral  folk,  to  the  moment 
chin;  yet  he  is  older  by  far  than  the  when  the  curtain  closed  upon  him  stand- 
oldest  graybeard.  He  has  flown  with  ing  by  his  shepherdess ;  unmistakable 
the  winged  sandals  of  Perseus  over  the  every  time  that  he  came  forward,  like  a 
blue  seas  and  white  cities  of  Greece  ;  Botticelli  allegoric  youth,  with  vague 
he  has  ridden  with  Oberon's  horn  by  his  wide-opened  eyes  and  vague  distant 
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smile  ;  every  lime  that  he  walked  slowly  in  the  world,  the  better  acquainted  does 
away,  tall,  slender,  with  the  charming  mankind  become  with  the  world's  con- 
line  of  slightly  bowed  head  and  ihoul*  tents  ;  passing,  in  its  various  stages  of 
dets ;  unmistakable  by  virtue  of  that  familiarity,  from  the  observation  of 
strange,  half  feminine,  half  boyish  such  details  as  it  knows  to  the  obsei- 
charm,  that  far-fetched,  exotic,  almost  valion  of  such  further  details  as  it  does 
artificial  grace  which  belongs  to  all  creat-  not  know.  For  just  as  children  learn 
ures  who  have  come  out  of  Aotiquity  but  gradually  to  group  their  sensations, 
and  lived  through  the  Middle  Ages,  to  recognize  combinations  of  such  sen- 
that  strange  and  subtle  quality  of  being  sations  and  to  perceive  form,  distance, 
an  unreality  and  an  enigma.  Perigot  position,  and  cause  and  effect,  so  man- 
himself,  undoubtedly,  come  back  to  the  kind  also  learns  but  slow];  the  aspect  of 
world,  re-embodied  to  play  his  own  outer  things,  the  nature  of  inner  ones, 
part  among  a  troop  of  amateur  shep-  the  possibilities  and  impossibilities  of 
herds  and  shepherdesses,  as  Wilhelm  the  universe.  And  this  is  a  process 
Mcister  half  imagined  that  the  real  which,  with  the  partial  interruption  du« 
ghost  of  King  Hamlet  might  come  back  to  loss  of  time  and  accumulated  ma- 
io  play  his  part  by  the  side  of  Aurelia  terial  in  what  we  call  the  Middle  Ages, 
and  Serlo  and  Fhilina.  Was  it  wise  ?  has  been  steadily  going  on.  We  mnst 
Was  it  judicious  of  this  Prince  of  Fairy-  not  be  misled  by  the  fact  that  this  real- 
land  and  Shepherddom,  this  brother  of  iatic  tendency,  this  gradual  familiarity 
Paris  and  of  the  King  from  the  East,  with  things,  has  frequently  shifted  its 
this  creature  who  had  been  Hylas  and  ground.  The  Greeks  of  the  days  of 
Aucassin,  this  boy  thousands  of  years  Phidias  indubitably  possessed  a  famili- 
old,  to  give  way  to  the  temptation  of  re-  aiity  with  the  line  and  boss  of  the  hu- 
incarnating  once  more  ?  I  fear  not ;  I  man  figure,  a  degree  of  realization  in 
fear  very  much  that  it  was  foolish  ;  for  such  matters  which  was  not  increased 
has  not  a  lady  very  learned  in  pastoral  but  rather  diminished  in  after  times ; 
lore,  and  who,  of  all  people,  might  most  but  the  Greeks  were  unfamiliar  with  the 
have  suspected  this  curious  avatar  mys-  medium,  all  that  falls  under  the  head  of 
tery  that  was  going  on,  declared,  in  color,  light,  and  perspective,  in  which 
print,  that  Perigot  was  a  sm^  peasant  this  human  figure  exists.  They  saw 
proprietor  ?  After  that,  let  the  gods  Nature,  as  distinguished  from  man,  very 
never  re-incamate  again,  nor  the  fairy  vaguely  and  superficially,  as  we  see  a 
princes.  country  in  which  we  find  ourselves  for 
Ij  the  first  time,  lacking  interest  in  it  and 
unable  to  reproduce  any  very  clear  no- 
The  incarnation  of  the  unreal  is  not  tion  thereof.  Thus,  in  the  matter  of 
for  our  age  of  realism  ;  of  realism  to  a  background,  color,  light  and  shade, 
far  greater  extent  even  than  we  are  gen-  atmosphere  and  perspective,  in  what 
erally  apt  to  think.  For  realism  has  constitutes  the  peculiar  field  of  the 
been  steadily  growing  for  the  last  two  painter  as  distinguished  from  the  sculp- 
hundred  years.  The  last  two  hundred  ?  tor,  an  enormous  realistic  movement 
The  last  three  or  four — nay,  perhaps  took  place  throughout  the  Middle  Ages, 
the  last  four  thousand  years.  I  take  vague  and  idealistic  as  we  are  apt  to 
the  word  realism  in  the  sense  neither  of  conceive  them.  Similarly,  we  think  of 
Ruskin  nor  of  Zola,  as  connected  the  century  and  a  half  that  lies  between 
neither  with  humble  love  of  Kature  nor  Milton  and  Cowper  as  a  century  of  un- 
with  a  hankering  after  filthy  things.  By  familiarity  with  Nature,  of  what,  in  our 
realism  I  mean  simply  the  observation  aversion  for  the  stereotyped  phrases 
of  things  as  they  are,  the  familiarity  with  about  "nodding  groves,"  "hoary 
their  aspect,  physical  and  intellectual,  mountains,"  and  similar  Grub  Street 
and  the  consequent  faculty  of  repro-  descriptions  of  scenery,  we  call  conven- 
ducing  them  with  approximate  fidelity,  tionalism.  Yet  during  that  century  and 
And  when  I  say  that  realism  has  been  a  half  a  vast  progress  was  achieved  in 
growing  in  the  last  two,  three,  four  hun-  the  direction  of  realization  of  the  innei 
dred,  or  four  thousand  years,  I  simply  life  of  men  and  women — nay,  in  some 
mean  that  the  longer  mankind  has  been  measure,  even  of  their  outer  life  ;  De- 
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foe,  AddisoD,  Richardson,  Fielding,  traordinary  fidelity  to  reality  in,  dress 
Madame  de  Lafayette,  and  the  Abb6  and  scenery,  which  would  have  amazed 
Provost  are  the  contemporaries  of  Dry-  our  grandfathers,  to  whom  it  seemed 
den.  Pope,  Thomson,  and  those  various  quite  proper  that  conspiracies  should  be 
French  rhymsteni  who  sang  of  "  des  rt's  discussed  in  the  tyrant's  ante-chamber, 
et  des  r'ettx  foldtres,  des  appas  et  des  and  that  Greeks  and  Romans,  Crusaders 
graces,  '  but  could  not  tell  a  beech  and  Turks,  should  all  appear  with  the 
from  a  chestnut.  Thus,  I  maintain,  same  curly  wigs,  knee-breeches,  corslets, 
there  has  constantly  been,  and  there  in-  and  lappets.  The  whole  spirit  of  the 
evilably  could  only  be,  an  increase  of  drama  has  become  realistic  The  play 
familiarity— that  is  to  say,  of  the  desire  in  verse  has  been  completely  defeated 
and  power  of  realizing  the  existing — in  by  the  play  in  prose  ;  the  play  dealing 
some  portion  of  man's  relations  with  with  former  times  has  cleared  oS  before 
himself  or  with  external  things.  the  play  dealing  with  our  own  days  ; 
To  return  to  my  simile  of  the  child,  and,  on  the  rare  occasion  when  the  past 
all  the  literature  of  past  ages  gives  us,  is  put  upon  the  stage,  no  effort  is  spared 
in  some  extraordinary  blindness  of  the  to  realize  it  in  every  detail — to  turn  it 
humanly  possible,  in  some  astonishing  in  a  fashion  into  the  present.  Above 
change  of  character  or  inconceivable  ob-  all,  the  art  of  acting  has  become  merely 
tuseness,  the  equivalent  of  that  want  of  the  art  of  reproducing  reality.  In  the 
perception  of  what  is  and  what  is  not,  account  left  to  us  of  actors  and  actresses 
which  makes  the  child  try  to  sweep  the  of  former  days,  from  Bettcrton  to 
moon  out  of  the  slcy  with  a  broom.  Talma,  what  strikes  us,  and  what  evi* 
Thus  Oliver,  in  "  As  you  Like  It,"  dently  struck  contemporary  audiences, 
could  not  have  suddenly  turned  from  an  was  the  pathos  and  passion  with  which 
utter  scoundrel  into  a  fit  husband  for  certain  capital  passages  were  delivered. 
Celia  ;  nor  could  Olivia,  in  "  Twelfth  The  excellence  of  the  actor  depended 
Night,"  have  instantly  married  oS  an  upon  his  power  of  exciting  the  audience 
'  unknown  brother  of  the  person  she  was  at  a  given  moment ;  the  stories  of 
in  love  with,  on  discovering  that  person  Lekain  and  Adrienne  Lecouvreur,  even 
to  be  a  woman.  Such  things  are  im-  of  the  actors  mentioned  in  Lessing's 
possible,  due  to  absolute  carelessness,  "  Dramaturgic,"  clearly  show  this  to 
want  of  habit  of  realizing  situations  ;  have  been  the  case  ;  even  if  the  struc- 
they  are  as  utterly  silly  and  childish  as  ture  of  the  plays  elaborately  worked  up 
to  stick  three  rosebuds  and  a  box  sprig  to  certain  dramatic  points,  and  all  the 
into  the  ground  and  call  the  arrange-  rest  of  the  business  left  rather  vague  and 
ment  a  garden.  But  I  shall  have  to  conventional,  did  not  force  upon  us  the 
speak  again,  a  little  later,  of  similar  conclusion  that  complete  realization  of 
peculiarities  of  the  Shakspearian  stage-  a  situation,  a  scene  or  a  person,  abso* 
Be  this  as  it  may,  we  who  are  the  lute  and  uniform  life'likeness,  is  a  very 
latest  comers  have  inherited  all  these  modem  conception  indeed.  In  the 
various  powers  of  seeing  things  as  they  middle  of  the  last  century,  Lessing,  the 
are,  and  reproducing  them  faithfully ;  most  realistic  playwright  and  dramatic 
and  to  this  inheritance  of  manifold  real-  critic  of  his  day,  commended  the  actor 
isms  we  people  of  the  nineteenth  century  who  performed  his  Odoardo  Gallotti  for 
have  added  all  the  more  liberally,  be-  picking  nervously  at  the  feathers  in  his 
cause  we  have  had  to  spontaneously  be-  hat  while  listening  to  the  recital  of 
gin  realizing  in  no  one  single  category  Emilia's  shame.  Nowadays  there  is  not 
of  literature  or  art.  Hence  we  have  sur-  a  third-rate  provincial  actor,  nay,  scarce- 
rounded  ourselves  with  what  has  never  ly  an  amateur,  who  would  not  have  re- 
existed  before — a  complete  circle  of  course  to  devices  like  this  one,  which  a 
realism  :  in  painting,  in  whatever  there  hundred  years  ago  seemed  little  less 
Still  is  of  vital  belonging  to  sculpture,  than  a  stroke  of  genius.  Even  upon  the 
even  in  poetry  ;  above  all,  in  that  which  opera  stage  it  has  become  unusual  for 
is  our  own  special  form  of  art,  the  one  performer  to  took  on  quietly  with- 
novel.  And  thus  our  stage,  also,  has  out  any  sign  of  interest,  while  another 
become  absolutely  realistic  is  detailing  his  feelings  in  an  air  ;  and 
I  am  not  speaking  merely  of  the  ex-  even  in  an  Italian  serious  opera — that 
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is  to   say,  in   the  most  idiotically  un-  the  low,  hot,  rapid  voice,  one  cry,  one 

dramatic  drama  of  our  time — one  can  sob.     Revive  the  feelings   which  were 

notice  gestures,   that,  for  instance,   of  yours  in  the  presence  of  those  real  con* 

seizing  hold  of  a  woman's  Iwo  hands,  vulsioDs  and  gaspings  of  love  and  rage 

and  then  hurling  her  aside,  which  would  and  grief ;  and  you  will  recognize,  if 

probably    have  created  a    tremendous  you   be  neither  dull  nor  callous,  that 

sensation  if    risked    by    Talma.     The  they  are  the  feelings  which  would  have 

text  is  studied — even   the  most  florid  arisen  if  this  stage-play  had  been  a  te- 

passages  like  Queen  Mab  and  some  of  ality — feelings  of  half-sickened  interest, 

Hamlet's  speeches — so  as    to    extract  of  half-degraded  sympathy.     The  fall- 

from   every   word   whatever  indication  ing  of   the  curtain  did,   indeed,  over- 

of  gesture  or   intonation   it  might  pos-  whelm  all  this  in  the  manifold  realities 

sibly  contain,  whatever  dramatic  essence  of  your  own  life;  did,   indeed,  divert 

the  author  failed   to   put  in,   and  the  you  to  other  feelings,     fiut  as  long  as 

critics  insist   upon  putting  in  for  him.  it  lasted,  this  stage-play  was  a  reality ; 

Everything  has   to  be  made  real,   and  and  a  reality  also  was  the  sense  of  de- 

hencethedifficulty  which  a  large  amount  basing  shame  at  having  seen  what  our 

of  Shakspeare  evidently  presents  to  men  nature  forbids  us  to  look  at :  the  utier 

like  Salvini  or  Irving  ;  they  insist  upon  nakedness  and  prostration  of  a  human 

clearing  up    points   which   Shakspeare  soul, 

was  evidently  satisfied  with   overlook-  Uj 
ing  ;  upon  rendering  life-like  what  the 

great  poet    had    grandly  left  lifeless.  It  is  horrible,  such  realism  as  this, 

Redization,  that  is  the  aim  and  end  of  and  it  is  wrong.     The  instinct  within  us 

our   drama  ;  and  it  has  certainly  been  is  perfectly  correct,    which   makes  us 

attained  in  the  most  marvellous  manner,  vaguely  resent  such  things  as  an  insult, 

T  would  have  you  try  and  recall,  as  almost  an  outrage,  done  to  our  whole 

vividly  as  you  may,  certain  scenes  of  better  nature.     Except  where  we  can 

Sarah  Bernhardt' s,  in  order  to  appred-  diminish   its   horror   (and  in  this  case 

ate  what  the  art  of  realization  has  risen  our  attention  is  concentrated  not  on  the 

— or,  may  I  say,  has  sunk  to  ?    Take  for  evil  but  on  our  efforts  to  master  it),  it  is 

instance,  "  Fedora."     F^odora  is  not  bad,  it  is  degrading  for  us  to  see  too 

merely  a  passionate,  vindictive,  tender,  deep  into  the  spiritual  miseries  of  others, 

childlike,     capricious,     scatterbrained,  as  it  is  to  see  too  close  into  their  physi- 

and  terrible  woman — an  extraordinary  cal  ones.    Is  it  because  we  all  of  us  have 

mixture  of  heterogeneous  and  conflict*  moments  which  had   better  not  recur 

ing  qualities  ;  but  she  is  a  woman  with  twice,   and  because   the  fact  of    such 

a  definite  nationality,  a  definite  tempera-  moments  being  witnessed  by  others  con- 

ment,  a  definite  bodily  and  mental  con-  nects  them  more  closely  with  ourselves, 

stilulion,  a  Russian  and  a  nervous  sub-  makes  them  more  difficult    to  emerge 

ject,  fit  to   be  studied  equally  by  the  from,  that  we  have  an  instinct  of  hiding 

moralist,    the    ethnographer,    and    the  from  sight  our  violent  and  momentary 

physiologist ;  and  she  is  not  merely  the  feelings  ?    Is  it  that  each  separate  soul 

typical  Russian  and  the  typical  nervous  requires  a  degree  of  isolation — requires 

subject,  but  an  individual  impassible  to  to  be  separated  from  others  when  it  is 

mistake  or  to  forget.     Try   and  grasp  entirely  swallowed  up  in  its  own  self? 

her  as  a  whole  ;  and  then  try  and  call  I  cannot  venture  to  decide  ;  I  can  only 

up  in  your  mind  any  one  of  her  scenes,  point  out  the  fact  that  such  an  instinct 

any  one  moment  of  her  action  or  speech  :  exists  strongly  in  all  civilized  creatures  ; 

the  love-scene,  in  which  she  detains  the  and  that,  as  I  have  said,  we  feel  abashed 

man  she  has  betrayed,  the  scene  in  which  and  outraged  when  we  are  forced  to  in- 

she  implores  the  forgiveness  of  the  man  trude  upon  the  moral  privacy  of  others, 

she  has  dishonored.     Sec,  in  your  im-  to  witness  what  we  would  not  wish  to 

agination,  her  silhouette  as  she  clings  to  show,  even  as  we  feel  abased  and  oat- 

ber  lover's  knees,   as   she  drags    him  raged  when  our  own  moral  privacy  is 

through  the  door,  the  mere  outline  of  invaded.     I  think,  on  the  whole,  that 

her  face,  her  hands,  at  a  given  moment ;  this  curious  instinct  may  be  partly  ex- 

or  hear  with  your  fancy  one  sentence  in  plained  by  not  two  creatures  being  alike, 
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and  by  the  consequent  fact  that  we  are  sympathize  with  the  grief  itself,  and  al- 
injured  morally  by  having  the  strain  of  though  we  should,  perhaps,  admire  and 
another's  misery  put  upon  us  roughly,  even  feel  grateful  for  witnessing  it,  if 
without  reference  to  our  different  pow-  we  saw  it,  as  a  mere  feeling,  making  its 
ers  and  methods  of  bearing  such  strains,  way  through  self-command. 
We  can  be  useful  only  so  long  as  we  are  In  the  latter  case  we  are  in  the  prei- 
true  to  ourselves  ;  we  must  pick  up  our  ence  of  a  human  being,  in  the  former  in 
burden,  so  much  of  it  as  we  can  bear,  the  presence  of  a  mere  animal.  As  long 
and  carry  it  accordinj;  to  the  strength  as  what  impresses  us  is  the  mere  mo- 
and  shape  of  our  spiritual  shoulders  ;  it  mentary  physical  expression,  we  cannot 
must  not  be  rudely  hurled  at  us  like  a  grasp  the  whole  feeling  and  situation, 
load  of  stones  discharged  from  a  cart.  we  can  neither  understand  nor  sympa- 
But  how,  then,  of  the  novel ;  and  thize.  While  reading  "  Othello"  our 
why  should  that  b«  legitimate  in  a  powers  of  understanding  and  sympathize 
printed  book  which  is  not  to  be  legiti-  ing  are  constantly  being  appealed  to  : 
mate  in  an  acted  play  ?  For  the  novel  we  master  the  situation,  the  miserable 
is  essentially  that  form  of  art  which  meeting  of  this  man  and  this  woman, 
brings  us  in  contact  with  other  folks'  each  noble,  but  each  destined  to  be  the 
innermost  soul.  The  explanation,  to  other's  victim  ;  we  see  where  the  mis- 
my  mind,  lies  exactly  in  the  difference  chief  lies,  we  feel  where  we  could  our- 
between  the  thing  which  is  read  and  the  selves  have  helped.  The  mere  catas- 
thing  which  is  actually  witnessed.  In  trophe,  the  few  minutes  of  Desdemona's 
the  case  of  the  play  the  actor  does  the  murder,  are  the  least  thing  ;  the  tragedy 
realizing,  and  to  his  realizing  we  are  faas  been  in  Othello's  soul,  and  is  vir- 
forced  to  submit  In  the  novel  ibis  tually  over  by  this  time.  It  is  different 
realization  is  left  in  great  measure  to  in  Salvini's  representation.  Here  the 
ourselves.  In  reading  a  book  we  usual-  murder  is  the  chief  interest— all  works 
ly  realize  only  so  much  as  we  can  bear,  up  toward  it.  We  go  away  morally 
each  reader,  in  point  of  fact,  selecting  bruised  and  sickened  by  this  sight,  in- 
automatically  that  which  shall  most  im-  different  to  all  else.  Comprehension, 
press  him  ;  or  rather,  details  gravitating  sympathy,  all  are  swept  away  by  sheer 
to  the  mind,  flying  to  it  like  needles  to  horror.  The  spiritual  physiognomy  of 
a  magnet,  according  as  there  exists  a  (he  persons  is  crowded  out  of  our  mind 
natural  afhnity  between  them  and  it.  In  by  the  mere  visible  appearance  of 
reading,  therefore,  it  is  rare  that  vio-  Othello,  rushing  and  leaping,  yelling 
lence  is  done  to  our  feelings,  to  our  pref>  that  strange  yell  which  is  half  bay,  half 
erence  and  powers'  of  understanding  sob,  sobbing  and  panting,  dragging 
and  enduring  what  is  shown.  We  re-  away  Desdemona  by  the'  arm  and  the 
spond  to  the  author's  suggestion,  we  do  hair,  peering  from  out  of  the  bcd-cur- 
one  half  of  the  work,  and  do  it,  inevi-  tains  in  the  midst  of  his  hilf-finished 
tably,  in  the  way  least  painful  to  our-  work.  That  face  among  the  curtains 
selves.  Moreover,  in  this  intellectual  of  the  bed  ;  that  long,  oval  Tartar  face, 
representation,  our  mind  is  appealed  smooth  and  shining,  with  only  an  ill- 
to,  not  our  nerves ;  and  our  mind  growth  of  black  bristles,  with  its  dis- 
grasps,  welds  into  an  harmonious  whole,  tended  veins  and  fearful  white  rolling 
healthy  and  endurable,  a  whole  state  of  eyes,  a  blood-like  reflection  thrown  up 
feeling  or  a  whole  character,  instead  of  to  it  by  the  red  night-dress,  the  red 
having  merely  the  outer  expression  curtains — that  face  stains  itself  indelibly 
thereof  hurled  violently  at  us.  With  into  our  imagination,  and  all  else  of  the 
this  explanation  is  connected  the  fact  play,  all  the  rest  of  the  action,  all  the 
that,  in  real  life,  we  turn  away  with  a  poetry  of  Shakspeare,  pales  and  van- 
feeling  of  decorum  from  the  actual  vis-  ishes  by  its  side. 
iblc  moment  of  agony,  when  that  agony  jy 
cannot  be  diminished  by  our  aid,  when 

it   is  a  mere  spectacle.     The  sobs  and  But  Salvini  is  a  great,  a  very  great 

screams  of  even  the  holiest  grief  sicken,  actor,  one  of  the  very  greatest,  in  scenes 

unless   we  can   abate  them,   even  like  like  this  one,  that  has  ever  lived,     Un- 

physical    loathsomeness  ;    although  we  doubtedly.     But  are  the  plays  of  Shak- 
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Epcare  written  for  great  actors  ?    Is  the  misled  us  into  imagining  that  the  art  of 

highest  expresBioti  of  modem  art  fit  to  Shakspeare  is  deliberately,  consistently, 

accompany  the  highest  expression  of  an  nay,  almost  exclusively,  psychological, 

art  which,  after  all,  was  the  product  of  As  a  matter  of  fact,  I  am  inclined  to 

nearly  three  centuries  ago  ?    The  ques-  think  that  psychology  is  not  the  main 

tion  may  be  reduced  into  a  nutshell  by  object  of  Shakspeare's  art,  but  that,  if 

asking  whether  the  ait  of  Shakspeare  is  that  art  may  be  said  to  have  any  mun 

realistic  in  the  same  sense  as  Is  the  art  object,  it  is  merely  to  please  by  many 

of  Salvini  ?  and  various  means,  of  which  the  study 

And,  in  the  first  place,  can  we  of  the  of  character  is  only  one.  The  Shak- 
eod  of  the  nineteenth  century  fairly  spearian  drama  may,  I  think,  be  defined 
judge  what  Shakspeare's  art  realty  is  ?  (since  we  can  never  escape  the  demon 
In  order  to  do  so  we  must,  so  far  as  we  of  definition)  as  the  rough  union  of  vari- 
can,  remove  the  network  of  thoughts  ous  artistic  elements  agreeable  to  his 
and  feeling  with  which  each  succeeding  contemporaries  into  a  whole  which 
generation  of  critics,  of  actors,  and  of  should  give  them  the  greatest  aggregate 
readers  have  overlaid  the  original  work,  of  artistic  pleasure  ;  the  exposition  of 
I  sometimes  doubt  whether,  even  after  some  interesting  action,  spiced  and 
all  our  trouble,  we  could  see  the  real  garnished  with  every  sort  of  extraneous 
Shakspeare,  so  utterly  have  we  corrupted  thing,  with  high  lyiism,  buffoonery,  wit, 
the  text  of  what  he  represents  to  our  poetic  fancy,  obscenity,  philosophy,  and 
soul.  The  many  scholars  and  societies  fashionable  euphuism.  The  action  ii 
who  labor  to  give  us  back  the  original  neither  all-engrossing  nor  absolutely  re- 
word and  meaning  of  what  he  wrote  are,  alized.  The  spectators  take  a  consider- 
in  reality,  defeating  their  own  object :  able  pleasure  in  the  murder  of  the  King, 
every  explanation  is  virtually  an  in-  or  the  trial  of  the  Merchant  ;  but  they 
terpolation,  an  alteration  ;  and  Shak-  are  so  far  from  absorbed  by  this  stiua- 
speare's  plays  are  by  this  time  one  mass  tion  that  they  can  attend  to  and  delight 
of  such  interpolations  and  alterations,  in  all  manner  of  irrelevancies.  The 
A  book  like  that  of  Gervinus,  for  in-  actors  strut  on  the  stage,  painted  up  for 
stance,  is  to  my  mind  a  perfect  pest ;  the  parts,  and  gesticulating  with  a  kind 
and  had  Gervinus  been  a  roan  of  greater  of  general  fitness,  every  now  and  then 
powers,  it  would  have  been  a  still  greater  rising  for  a  moment  to  close  life-like- 
one,  if  possible.  ncss  ;  for  the  rest,  gorgeously  or  quaint- 

The  besetting  sin  of  all  Shakspeare  ly    attired   in   metaphorical   word-bro- 

criticism,  of  all  criticism,  nay,  of  all  in-  cades,  or  in  freaked  fool's  motley,  turn- 

tellcctual   manipulation   whatsoever,   is  ing  somersaults  like  a  clown,  and  sing- 

the  mania  for  reducing  a  heterogeneous  ing  roulades  like  a  prima  donna.     It 

thing  to  a  very  simple  formula.     As  our  sometimes  happens,  and  in  Shakspeare's 

novelists  seek  to  reduce  the  complexi-  greatest   plays  it  happens  often,    that 

ties  of  human  character  to  one  definable  these  conventional   splendidly  trapped 

dominant  character,  so  our  critics  seek  stage-mimes  have  a  moment  of  intense 

to  reduce  the  complexities  of  art  to  one  intuition,  that  they  feel  and  understand, 

very  definable  mission  ;  whence  arises  that  a  wonderfully  pathetic  intonation, 

that,  as  every  definition  means  a  num-  an  amazingly  characteristic  gesture,  sud- 

ber  of  omissions,  as  many  definitions  al-  denly  interrupts  the  conventional  strut 

roost  are  possible  as  there  are  critics,  and  declamation — strut   and    declama- 

The  extraordinary  insight  into  character  tion  in  no  ridiculous  or  debasing  sense 

which  Shakspeare  undoubtedly  possess-  of  the  words.     They  move,   declaim, 

ed,  and  his   fondness  for  generalizing  gesticulate,  not  with  a  view  to  realizing 

on  questions  of  feeling  and  conduct —  a  situation,  but  with  a  view  to  pleasing 

peculiarities,  by  the  way,  which  were  the  audience  by  a  display  of  various 

shared    by    his    great    contemporaries,  splendid  or  comic  elements.  The  action 

Webster  and  Ford  and  Beaumont  and  — except,  perfaaps,  in  "Othello,"  the 

Fletcher,  nay,  even  Marston  and  Hey-  play  of    Shakspeare's    which    is   roost 

wood — these  psychological  elements  in  modern,  in   the  sense  that  Schiller  is 

Shakspeare,  which  a^e  the  elements  also  modern — is  used  mainly  as  a  framework 

most  akin   to  our  modern  mind,  have  for  this  intellectual  pageant,  or  opera  in 
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words.  When  it  becomes  interesting,  Lorenzo,  warbling  st  each  other  like 
riveting  to  (he  attention,  this  is  usually  Tamino  and  Pamina. 
an  accidental  result.  The  poet,  for  his  I  think,  therefore,  that  Shakspeare's 
part,  is  DO  more  engrossed  in  the  situa-  art,  essentially  pageant-like  and  decora- 
tion than  is  a  composer  in  his  libretto  ;  live,  and,  if  I  may  so  say,  operatic,  ac- 
he nay  recognize  here  and  there  a  point  ccpted  situations  and  characters  only  in 
suitable  to  some  pathetic  note,  some  a  general  way.  I  doubt  whether,  with  the 
terrible  inflection  ;  but  he  goes  on  com-  single  exception  of  "Othello,"  Shak- 
posing,  here  a  buffo  scene,  here  a  bra-  speare  was  either  a  skilful  conductor  of 
vara  air,  here  again  a  piece  of  descriptive  action,  like  Caldcron  or  Racine,  or  (in 
symphony,  and  so  forth,  without  any  comedy)  Goldoni,  or  a  deliberate  psy> 
of  that  intense  creative  interest  in  char-  cbologist  or  reconstructor  of  charac 
acters  and  situations  which  we  see  in  ter,  like  Schiller  in  "  Wallenstein, "  or 
Schiller,  or  even,  occasionally,  in  Ra-  Goethe  in  "Taaso."  He  frequently 
cine — which  we  see  in  every  trumpery  realized  character  and  situation  with 
modern  novelist.  amazing  power  (as,  with  a  lesser  genius, 
Shakspeare  is  not  merely  frequently  did  Webster),  and  his  conceptions  were 
indifferent  to  the  possibility  of  a  situa-  nearly  always  coherent,  but  he  troubled 
t ion  (as  in  the  various  sudden  convei^  himself  little  about  developing.  People 
sionsof  scoundrels,  the  cool  interchang-  have  seen  in  his  conceptions  every  man- 
ing  of  brides  and  bridegrooms,  the  ncr  of  thing  that  could  not  be  there, 
cheerful  acceptance  of  amazing  discov-  Macbeth,  Claudius,  and  the  usurper  in 
eries),  he  is  constantly  violating  all  real-  the  "  Tempest,"  are  the  typical  tyrant, 
ism  of  detail.  He  constantly  indulges  mere  Kings  of  Clubs,  not  very  much 
in  speeches  which  entirely  disfigure  a  more  individual  than  those  on  the  play- 
character  and  deaden  a  situation  ;  he  ing-cards  ;  they  have  a  robe,  a  crown 
can  no  more  resist  a  metaphorical  or  and  armor,  they  are  wicked  and  godless, 
philosophical  tirade  in  the  midst  of  and  a  little  remorseful  or  cowardly  every 
hurry  and  passion,  than  Rossini  can  re-  now  and  then  ;  they  are  very  correctly 
sist  a  nice  roulade  in  the  midst  of  agony,  trapped  out  in  the  correct  conventional 
There  is  in  Shakspeare  (if  I  may  be  per-  trappings  of  tyrants  and  usurpers.  But 
mitted  to  continue  my  musical  simile)  it  is  absurd,  I  think,  to  seek  in  Shak- 
much  fine,  free,  natural  recitative,  with  speare  for  a  Philip  II.,  an  Ottavio  Pic- 
occasional  intense  poignancy  of  intona-  colomini,  a  President  (in  "  Cabal  and 
tion  ;  there  is  occasionally  an  instru-  Love")  like  Schiller's,  or  a  Francesco 
mental  bar  oi  two  of  deeply  imaginative  Cenci  like  Shelley's,  let  alone  a  Guido 
suggest iveness,  either  serene  or  ill-  Franceschini.  The  man  who  could 
omened,  like  Banquo  and  Duncan's  create  so  incarnate,  so  living  a  figure  as 
little  conversation  about  the  martlets,  any  of  these,  who  could  momentarily 
and  the  old  man's  story  of  Duncan's  quiver  with  the  life  of  his  creation,  could 
horses  after  the  murder  ;  but  there  is  surely  never  have  put  into  its  mouth  the 
also  an  infinite  amount  of  pure  un-  magnificent  tirades  which  Shakspeare 
dramatic  art,  singing  and  fiddling  for  gave  his  tyrants,  making  them  talk  in 
singing  and  fiddling' s  own  sake.  Mac-  the  midst  of  action  as  Shelley  scarcely 
beth's  speech  to  the  murderers  can  be  allows  his  Prometheus  to  talk,  bound  in 
compared  only  with  a  most  intricate  a  cloud  of  lyrical  inaction.  A  man  like 
fugue,  and  I  know  of  no  composer  who  Schiller,  for  instance,  would  not  have 
would  have  put  a  fugue  in  such  a  scene  ;  permitted  himself  such  gross  violations 
compare  with  this  metaphysical  disquisi-  of  possibility  ;  or,  rather,  he  would  have 
tion  the  rapid  action  of  a  much  more  been  too  completely  wrapped  up  in  his 
lyrical  and  metaphysical  poet,  of  Shelley  character's  feelings  to  conceive  anything 
in  the  similar  scene  in  the  "Cenci."  else.  That  part  of  "  Faust "  which  is 
Hamlet's  speeches  to  the  ghost  consti-  really  a  play  is  much  more  realistic  than 
tnte  a  grand  aria  as  fiorid  as  any  in  almost  any  play  of  Shakspeare's,  al- 
"  Semiramide  ;"  the  beautiful  scene  be-  though  it  has  an  intention  far  beyond 
ginning  "  In  such  a  night  as  this,"  in  any  dramatic  realism  ;  Goethe  never 
"The  Merchant  of  Venice, "  is  a  per-  makes  Panst,  Gretchen,  Valentine, 
feCt  Mozartian  duet  between  Jessica  and  Martha,   or  even   Mcphistopheles    say 
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ibings  inconceivable  in  the  given  situa-  ous  development  tliereof,  and,  naturally, 

tion,  the  less  we  see,  the  more  persuaded  we 

1  do  not  believe  that  Hamlet,  such  as  become  of  the  wondrous  occult  exist- 

Shakspeare  wrote  bim  (as  distinguished  ence. 

from  Hamlet  such  as  we  read  him)  is  as  Now,  what  the  reader  merely  imagines 
realistically  conceived,  as  realistically  in  a  play,  Ihe  actor  can  actually  give, 
carried  out  as  Schiller's  Don  Carlos,  The  great  actor  is  not  merely  a  creator 
much  less  as  Goethe's  Tasso  ;  nor  are  who  can  produce  a  character  out  of 
Romeo  and  Juliet  realized  like  Faust  nothing,  a  mere  word — "tyrant" — 
and  Gretcben,  Egroont  and  ClSrchen,  "jealousy" — "remorse" — representing 
Max  and  Thekla.  All  that,  I  mean  all  to  his  special  genius  a  whole  complicated 
that  deliberate  psychology,  belonged  to  series  of  looks  and  intonations.  The 
theperiod  of  literature  for  the  closet ;  it  great  actor  is,  even  more  than  an  artist, 
could  come  only  after  Richardson  and  a  reality,  a  human  being,  a  certain  ai- 
Rousseau  ;  it  required  the  sedentary,  rangement  of  temperament  and  charac- 
self- analyzing  habits  of  novel-readers,  ter  ;  and,  as  such,  his  reality  as  a  hu- 
The  audience  of  the  late  sixteenth  and  man  being  fills  out  even  the  most  shape- 
early  seventeenth  centuries,  who  went  to  less  conventional  stage -person  age  ; 
see  murders  and  poisonings  (ve  can  moves  within  it,  and  gives  it  a  definite 
judge  of  their  requirements  by  the  plays  and  real  individuality.  In  Othello 
of  Shakspeare's  contemporaries  as  well  there  is  Salvini ;  in  F^odora  there  is 
as  by  his  own),  and  to  hear  fine  tirades  Sarah  Bernhardt ;  and  if  Othello  and 
and  euphuisms,  Baconian  thoughts  in  FSodora  were  both  of  them  perfectly  un- 
Baconian  language.  Rabelaisian  jests  In  real,  Salvini  and  Sarah  Bernhardt  would 
Rabelaisian  jargon,  and  poetry  more  ex-  be  none  the  less  real  for  that.  This 
quisite  than  any  of  Spenser  or  Sidney —  modern  type  of  great  actor  (born  long 
such  an  audience,  I  say,  could  no  more  after  Shakspeare's  day  in  the  sedentary 
have  followed  the  minute  character-  French  drama  of  the  seventeenth  cen- 
painting  for  which  we  give  Shakspeare  tury,  and  developed  under  the  pressure 
credit  than  they  could  have  followed  of  metaphyslclanists  and  novelists 
"Clarissa Harlowe"  or  "  Wilhelm Meis-  throughout  the  eighteenth  century)  can 
ter."  Perception,  in  all  things,  is  a  make  out  of  Shakspeare's  indications 
matter  of  practice  ;  and  we  have  been  things  far  more  complex  and  real  than 
trained  for  two  centuries  (and  at  what  a  Shakspeare  would  ever  have  dreamed 
rate  !)  to  understand  Stendhal,  Balzac,  of.  Why  ?  Because  he  could  make 
Charlotte  Bronte,  and  George  Eliot,  something  complex  and  real  without  any 
Give  Shakspeare  the  "  Wahlverwand-  such  indications  at  all.  Mrs.  SIddons' 
schaften"  to  read,  and  see  what  he  will  Lady  Macbeth  (as  noted  down  by 
make  of  it.  Not  very  much  more  than  George  Bell  during  the  representations) 
Palestrina  would  make  of  one  of  Bee-  is  her  creation,  not  Shakspeare's.  The 
thoven's  symphonies.  text  by  no  means  implies  all  the  subtle 

Considering  all  this,  I  think  that  the  shades  which  she  gives.    Nay  more,  the 
spirit     of     modem     Shakspeaiianism,  text  often  flies  in  the  face  of  her  coo- 
among  readers,  critics  and  actors,    Is  ceptionof  any  consistently  realistic  crea- 
quite   false  (O  Shakspeare  himself,  be-  tion,    in    Innumerable    lyric    passages, 
cause  true  to  the  traditions  of  our  own  And  the  proof  thereof  is  the  difficulty 
times.     We  read   the  things  which  he  felt  by  all  great  modern  actors  as  to  the 
never  wrote  ;  the  things  which  we  have  mode  of  treating  these  merely  decora- 
learned  from  Schiller  and  Goethe,  nay,  tive  speeches  ;  how  give  reality  to  that 
even  from  the  whimpering,  semi-serious  which  is  not  intended  to  be  real  ?    As, 
playwrights  of  the  eighteenth  century,  in  an  opera,  a  clever  singer  may  act 
even  from  such  creatures  as  Kotzebue  ;  very  finely  during  certain  dramatic  airs 
above  all,  what  we   have  learned  from  and   recitatives    and   concerted   pieces.n 
the  endless  array  of  novelists  and  mem-  but  has  nothing  for  It  but  to  stand  mo^iet 
oir-writers,  countless   as'   Ihe  army   of  or  less  foolishly  while  performing  Sonostid 
Xerxes.     We  recognize  occasional  intul-  passages ;  so  also  an  actor,   in   Sha^ig^- 
tion  of  Individual  character,  and  we  try  speare's  day,  may  have  given  great  pq>rk:T- 
to  discover  in  Shakspeare  a  homogenc-  sonal  power  say  to  Richard  III.'s  6c%  in^ 
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with  Ann,  may  have  acted  at  her  with  we  have  got  George  Eiiot  and  the  whole 

perfect  realism,  but  must  certainly  have  turn-out  of  Middlemarch.     And  this  is 

delivered  Richard's  soliloquy  to  the  pit  but  right.     The  real  would  crush  us  if 

merely  as  what  it  is,  a  magnificent  piece  we  could  not  take  refuge  in  the  regions 

of  rhetorical  writing.  where  the  real  never  enieta ;  the  recog- 

In  short,  I  return  to  my  original  re-  nition  of  the  fatal  necessity  of  so  much 

mark  that  Shakspeare  was  not  our  con-  that  runs  counter  to  our  instincts  and 

temporary,  nor  even  the  contemporary  aspirations    would     make    us    utterly 

of  Schiller  and  Goethe  ;  that  his  audi-  wretched  if  we  could  not,  at  pleasure, 

ence  had  not  read  the  "  Com^die  Hu-  give  ourselves  in  imagination  all  those 

maine,"      "  Madame     Bovary,"      and  things    which    are    refused    by    reality. 

"  Middlemarch  ;"  that  his  actors  were  Hence  it  is,  that  of  all  people,  we  real- 

neither   Salvini  nor   Irving  nor  Sarah  ists  of  the  nineteenth  century  are,  per- 

Bemhardt ;  and  that  his  art  is  not  the  haps,  the  most  in   need  oF  imaginative 

pure  psychological  drama  of  ourrealistic  art,  in  want  of  the  great  pageant  master, 

days,    but   a   splendid   combination   of  Shakspeare,  not  reduced  to  the  propor- 

dramatic,  philosophic,  descriptive,  and  tions  of  a  disciple  of  Saidou. 

lyric  elements  ;  a  great  and  magnificent  And  hence  it  is  that  we  require,  as 

pageant  of  the  intellect  and  fancy.  well  as  the  dramatic,  the  undramatic  ; 
as  well   as   the  ugly,  the  beautiful ;  as 

Y_  welt  as  what  exists,  that  which  has  never 
existed.     Hence  it  is  (returning  to  the 

A  thing,  therefore,  no  longer  suited  to  slarting-poinl  of  my  rambling  discourse) 

our  day  7     Not  so.     For  with  the  daily  that  we  absolutely  require  the  return  of 

increase  of  realism  has  gone  the  daily  the  old  gods  to  earth,  or  if  not  to  eatth, 

increase  of  the  desire  for  the  unreal,  at  least  to  our  fancy.     And  it  is  for  this 

Familiarity    with    things    as    they    are,  reason,  doubtless,  that  there  has  come 

which  is  realism,  has  provoked  in  us  a  in  our  day  a  re-incarnation  of  that  mys- 

passionate  craving  for  things  as  they  are  terious  youth,  without  the  faintest  first 

not.    We  have  learned  to  appreciate  the  caliowness  of  lip  or  cheek,  yet  older 

imaginative  as  the  dwellers  in  a  huge  city  than  the  oldest  graybeard,  that  brother 

appreciate  the  country;  as  the  seden-  of  Paris  of  Troy,  and  of  the  youngest  of 

taiy  man  of  business  or  scholar  appreci-  the  three  kings,  who  disappeared  from 

ates  physical  exercise  ;  as  we  matter-of-  Antiquity  as  Hylas  and  reappeared  in 

fact  people  of  a  humdrum  present  ap-  the  Middle  Ages  as  the  Bel  Aucassin, 

preciate  the  incoherence,   the  strange-  and  who  has  revisited  the  World  and  our 

ness   of   the    past.       The   whole    great  imagination    among  the  side-scenes   of 

movement  of  pre-Raphaetitism  is  there  rustling   elms  of   the    pastoral  stage  at 

to  prove  it ;  we  want  Burne-Jones  be-  Coombe,   exotic,   enigmatic,    exquisite, 

cause  we  have  got  Manet  and  RaSaelli;  under  the  name  of  the  Shepherd  Perigot. 

Morris  and  his  earthly  Paradise  because  — Contemporary  Review. 


PAUSANIAS  ANDCLEONICt; 

An  Old-Hellenic  Ballad. 

by  f,  t.  falcrave. 

Argumknt. 

Pausanias,  Regent  of  Spaita,  after  commanding  bis  countrymen  in  the  victor;  of  Plateea,  was 
corrupted  b;  sight  of  Persian  luxury  and  despotism,  and  t>egan  to  act  tbe  [yranc,  nolabty  in 
his  conduct  to  a  free  maiden  of  Byzantium;  where  be  was  in  command  of  tbe  Greeks  allied 
against  tbe  King  of  Persia.  They,  disgusted,  withdrew  from  bim,  who,  meanwhile,  tormented 
by  tbe  shade  of  the  maiden,  wbom  fae  had  slain  in  error,  after  vain  efforts  to  appease  the 
spirit,  was  recalled  to  Spaita.  His  treasonable  offers  to  Persia  being  now  betrayed  by  a 
slave,  he  was  starved  to  death  by  nrd«r  of  tbe  citizens  in  the  Brazen  House  of  Athens. 

These  events  letl  between  479  and  466  B.C. 
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By  the  vine-dark  Euxine  sea. 
Where  Second  Rome  once  lifted  high 
Her  pomp  of  marble  majesty, 
An  earlier  city  clothes  itself  in  glee, 
— Megarian  Byzance  ! — for  Platzea's  plain 
Soaks  with  Persian  gore  ; 
Hellas  breathes  once  more  ; 
Pausanias'  arm  has  won  ;  the  land  is  free  again. 


Let  the  triumph  then  flame  out 
Along  her  terraces  and  towers, 
The  curved  sea-wall,  the  cypress  bowers. 
In  lights  and  altar-fires  and  song  and  shout ; 
For  golden-panoplied  Masistes  lies 
Naked  'mong  the  dead  ! 
ArtabazuB  fled  ! 
Pausanias'  name  goes  up  in  hymn  and  sacrifice. 


Peace  in  all  her  sweetness  hail  I 
No  more  the  clarions  ravish  sleep  ; 
Red  nist-stains  o'er  the  lances  creep  ; 
Gray  spider-meshes  gather  on  the  mail : 
Glad  youths  with  girls  the  Comus-carols  share  ; 
In  our  feastful  bowers 
Song  puts  forth  her  flowers  : 
Peace  with  thy  cbtldren,  bail !  Hail,  Wealth  and  Order  fair '. 


Why,  with  envy  of  his  name, 
Should  Spartan  hands  the  tale  erase 
From  the  tall  Delphic  tripod-base  ? 
— The  day  was  thine, — and  thine  must  be  the  fame  ! 
Pure  hero,  brave  and  pure,  for  such  alone 
God  with  glory  crowns  ; 
Bulwark  of  our  towns, 
Byzantium  welcomes  thee,  and  calls  thee  now  her  own  ! 


— Vain  the  welcome  and  the  praise  ! 
Unconscious  irony  of  man  ! 
Not  knowing  how  the  God  His  plan 
By  evil  tools  works  out,  and  hidden  ways  : 
For  He  with  lightning  eyes  the  secret  heart 
Searches  out,  while  we 
Guess  from  what  we  see, 
And  coarsely,  by  success,  define  the  hero's  part. 


Sparta's  life  and  lore  forgot. 
He  that  was  once  Pausanias,  now 
Before  the  King  he  smote  can  bow. 
Swine-changed  as  Circe's  herd,  and  knows  it  nol  ! 
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Traitor  to  Hellas  and  Heraclid  name, 

Despot,  in  his  lust 

Hardening,  to  the  dust 
Men,  women,  all,  he  huria,  the  victims  of  his  shame. 


—  Fairest  of  Byzantine  maids. 
Fail  Cleonic^,  pure  and  sweet, 
With  downcast  eyes  and  modest  feet 
Moving  as  Leto  through  Gortynian  glades  ; 
Heart  of  thy  mother's  heart  from  baby  years 
As  the  gentle  face 
Rounds  to  maiden  grace. 
And  she  through  rery  love  thy  beauty  sees  with  tears. 


As  the  dearest  nymph  of  all 
Who  bend  round  Artemis  in  the  dance. 
When  eyes  with  star-like  rapture  glance. 
And  sillcen  waves  on  ivory  shoulders  fall, 
Lips  part  for  joy,  not  breath, — she  stands  upright, 
Lilce  the  Delian  palm. 
In  her  maiden  calm, 
Whilst  all  the  air  around  trembles  with  beauty's  light : 


—For  thy  mother  best,  and  thee. 
If  thy  last  breath  had  been  the  first ! 
This  day  the  tyrant's  gieedfnl  thirst 
For  his  foul  harem  claims  thy  purity  : 
Sure  sign  of  baseness  at  the  heart,  he  deems 
Woman  slave  and  toy  ; 
Cast  aside,  when  joy 
Cloys  the  full  sated  sense  ; — forgot  with  morning  dreams. 


Midnight  as  a  robber's  mask 
Now  muffles  close  o'er  town  and  sea  : 
Now  force  and  fraud  and  sin  are  free 
To  lurjc  and  prowl  and  do  their  wolvish  task  : 
Now  tow'rd  the  tyrant's  spear-encircled  bed, 
Tow'rd  Pausaoias'  tent, 
Lo,  white  footsteps  bent. 
So  shame-struck  soft,  her  heart  speaks  louder  than  her  tread  ! 


Helpless,  hapless  victim-maid  I 
Not  first  nor  last,  I  ween,  art  thou. 
Thy  gentleness  coerced  to  bow. 
Losing  thyself  to  lust, — and  nothing  said  ! 
Only  a  girl  i  only  one  more,  abased. 
While  man's  tyrant-might 
Boasts  thee  frail  and  light, 
And  thy  creation  mars,  to  his  desires  disgraced  ! 
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Nov  the  brutal  couch  she  seeks 
Througli  blinding  night — for,  at  her  prayer. 
The  odorous  lights  cxtinguish'd  are — 
I'o  hide  from  self  her  shame- en  kin  died  cheeks  : 
Ghost-like  with  vagrant  steps  she  threads  the  camp  : 
Labyrinth -like  the  shade 
Of  that  tent :— the  Maid 
Strikes  down  with  clanging  fall  the  lightless  golden  lamp- 


Sudden  from  the  darkness  wide 
As  some  blue  trenchant  lightning- flame 
That  seams  the  cloud,  a  cimeter  came. 
And  Cleonicd  by  Pansanias  died  ! — 
Dead  ! — for  the  traitor  deem'd  himself  betray'd  ! 
Dead  !    The  Persian  sword, 
Slavery's  sign  abhoir'd. 
From  worse  than  death,  by  death,  redeem'd  the  Dorian  maid. 


Morning  comes  ;  and  with  the  mom 
The  timely  bird,  the  clarion-cry. 
The  crowding  sailors'  glad  "  Hy — hy," 
The  jostling  galleys  in  the  sun-gilt  Horn  : 
But  all  the  happy  music  of  the  day 
O'er  her  went  in  vain. 
Where  upon  the  plain 
Like  Bome  young  palm,  in  all  its  promise  fell'd,  she  lay. 


Morning  comes  :  And  he  who  wrought 
The  shame,  as  one  refresh'd  awakes. 
And  lust's  remorseless  counsel  takes. 
And  names  another  victim  in  his  thought ; 
"  But  if  our  citizens  fret,  and  'gainst  my  sway 
With  the  allies  combine, — 
Persia's  King  is  mine  ! 
Europe  to  Asia  yoked  shall  soon  my  will  obey  !' 

XVI. 

"  Go  where  blinded  Insolence 
And  selfish  Lust,  her  child,  lead  on  !" — 
0  voiceless  Voice,  to  him  alone 
Whisper'd  within,  unfelt  by  mortal  sense  ! 
Aye  whisper'd  ! — And  a  Presence  now  is  by  ; 
Ever  at  his  side 
Seems  unseen  to  glide  ; 
A  clinging  second  self ;  a  Shade  he  cannot  fly. 

XVII. 
As  the  fever-feeble  wretch. 
With  lidless  eyes  and  stirless  head 
Sees  a  gray  ghost  beside  his  bed, 
And  in  the  vision  knows  his  fated  Fetch  : 
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Or  gaunt  Orestes,  when  the  deed  was  done, 

Queen  and  co-mate  slain, 

Full  requital  ta'en, 
Winning  his  game,  himself  found  by  the  Furies  won  ; 


In  bis  ears  the  frenzytng  song, 
That  chaia'd  the  soul  and  dried  the  flesh, 
And  flung  a  close  air-woven  mesh 
Around  its  prey,  white  wingless  serpents  throng 
Draining  him  to  a  shadow  ;  and  his  brain 
Maddens  with  the  sting. 
As  the  Erinnyes  sing 
The  songless  chaunt  of  Hell,  the  soul-corroding  strain. 


Yet  the  Loxian  gave  him  peace  .' 
And  to  the  Hill  of  War  the  fair 
Athena  bade  the  youth  repair. 
And  purged  his  guilt,  and  voted  him  release  ; 
For  he  repenled  of  parental  gore, 
Of  that  double  stroke  ; 
And  Ihc  Just  Ones'  yoke 
Was  lighten'd  from  his  neck,  and  he  breathed  free  o 


But  the  God-abandon'd  chief, 
By  his  own  passions  lash'd  and  whirl' d. 
To  deeper  depths  each  day  was  hurl'd, 
Vet  from  thai  haunting  Voice  found  no  relief : — 
"  Where  Insolence  and  Lust  drive  down  their  prey, 
Go,  Pausantas,  go  !" 
— Doom'd  to  sink  more  low 
Than  e'er  his  glory  soar'd,  on  red  Platsea's  day. 


Sparta,  trembling  at  his  pride. 
Reclaims  the  King  :  he  must  obey  ! 
Through  wild  Arcadia  runs  the  way, 
Arcadia,  land  of  song  and  mountain-side  ; 
Where  Fhcfbus  o'er  his  favorite  valley  reigns, 
Bassas  green  and  deep  ; 
And  white  columns  peep 
Nymph-like  amid  the  trees,  fairest  of  Grecian  fanes. 


There  athwart  the  rock-wall  white 
The  long  fir-glades  like  clouds  are  hung, 
Green  terrace  over  terrace  Rung, 
Till  snow  and  azure  crown  the  dazing  height ; 
There,  as  Pan  sleeps  below  the  zenith  sun, 
Silence  only  stirs 
JVhere  the  grasshoppers 
Chirr  their  dry  chaunt,  and  streams  with  summer  music  tun. 
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XXIIL 

O'er  the  vale  the  Mount  of  Light, 
Lyc^eus,  lifts  his  holy  head. 
One  shadeless  silver  pyramid, 
O'ertowering  Hellas  with  Olympian  height : 
There,  Neda  and  Theosoa,  nymphs  divine, 
Nursed  the  rocks  among 
Zeus,  when  earth  was  young  ; 
And  yet  the  Lord  of  Lords  finds  here  his  best-loved  shrine. 

XXIV. 

Pure  in  heart  and  con  science- whole 
0  they  should  be,  who  dare  to  come 
Within  dread  Nature's  secret  home, 
And  nought  'twixt  us  and  her  to  mask  the  soul ! 
As  the  pioud  despot  treads  the  vale  alone 
Fiercer  in  his  ear 
Burn  the  words  of  fear, 
And  all  that  ambient  air  is  Cleonic6's  moan  ! 

XXV. 

Whither  from  this  gad-fly  sting. 
This  coward-making  conscience  fly  ? 
— He  sees  Fhigalia's  rampart  high. 
And  Neda  flowing  from  her  mountain- spring 
Past  Lycosura  ; — There,  as  legends  said, 
Huge  hyaena  hides 
In  his  rifted  tides 
The  Callers-forth  of  Souls  ;  the  Summoners  of  tfae  Dead. 

XXVL 

Eastward  up  the  vale  he  turns, 
Where  walls  of  rock  to  left  and  right 
Flicker  with  living  tapestry  light. 
Aconite,  and  green  mist  of  feathery  ferns  : 
There,  jasmine-stars  and  golden  cistus  beam. 
While  the  waves  below 
Pearl  and  sapphire  flow. 
Deepening  their  voice,  as  near  their  birthplace  still  they  stream. 


Rushing  waters,  could  ye  not 
Far  sea-ward  bear  the  damning  cry  ? — 
But  now  the  journey's  goal  is  nigh. 
Where  one  dark  pool  marks  out  the  fountain-spot ; 
With  lichen-gilded  layers  aqd  splinter'd  steep 
Arching  high  and  wide, 
Springs  the  mountain- side. 
And  the  black  mirror  lies  in  marble  stillness  deep. 


Sad,  as  one  himself  compell'd 
The  spirits  to  compel,  uprear'd 
His  grayness  the  Soul-summoner  weird, 
And  pray'd,  and  by  the  hands  Fausanias  held. 
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Bending  him  o'er  the  mirror  blank,  and  said 

"  In  the  Absotver  bold. 

Whom  thou  wouldst  behold 
Name  in  thine  heart ;  nor  wilt  thou  vainljr  seek  the  dead." 


Shuddeiing  o'er  the  shud^lering  pool, 
He  sees  the  Face,  not  ma  id  en- bright. 
But  ring'd  with  blue  unhappy  light. 
And,  starting,  gazed  around,  and  called  her  : — Fool ! 
For  she,  not  here,  but  where  pure  soills  abide 
In  the  eternal  day. 
Innocently  gay, 
Is  what  she  was  on  earth,  transfused  and  glorified. 


Fled  the  vision  :  and  alone, 
— As  when  the  storm-clouds  leeward  go. 
Faint  flashes  broad  and  reddening  glow. 
And  far  horizons  mutter  undertone, — 
These  words  around  the  cavern  flit,  no  more, 
"  Hence  to  Sparta  flee ; 
There,  release  wilt  be  :" 
And,  as  he  stood,  the  rock  and  waters  flared  with  gore. 


"Fly!"  the  Soul-evoker  cried, 
',   "  The  God  has  spoken  !   Only,  know 
His  message  sounds  for  weal  or  woe 
As  the  heart  is,  or  is  not,  purified  : 
The  Soul  is  its  own  Fate.'      Fausanias  groan'd, 
Frown'd,  and  groan'd  again  : 
— 'Twas  one  moment's  pain  ! 
Pride's  icy  heart  grew  big ;  the  guilt  was  unatoned  ! 


Therefore,  0  just  Gods  below. 
When  hollow  Sparta  he  retrod. 
Ye  smote  him  with  your  Fury-rod 
That  smites  but  once,  and  needs  no  second  blow  I 
For  lust  breeds  lust,  treasons  on  treasons  call. 
Till  a  servile  mouth 
Tells  the  shameful  truth  : 
Platsa's  victor  now  is  Persia's  friend  and  thrall. 


By  the  temple  brazeu'wrougbt 
Lo  !  his  own  mother's  hands  begin 
To  pile  the  stone  and  wall  him  in. 
Captive  to  famine,  where  he  safety  sought. 
Unhappy  Chief  !  traitor  to  God  and  Greece, 
Now  on  Spartan  ground 
He  the  end  hath  found  ! 
But  only  where  thou  art,  Cleonic^,  there  is  peace. 

;^  —Macmillant  Magazine. 
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The  Htlle  packet  rolls  somewhat,  for  boat's  crevs  of  bare-legged  brown  or 
there  is  always  something  of  a  swell  in  white-clad  Arabs,  who  seize  our  prop- 
the  Straits  of  Gibraltar  ;  but  it  is  very  erty  and  carry  us  off  to  the  little  marine 
fine,  and  the  sun  shines  in  a  kindly  or  strand  all  littered  with  casual  mei- 
manner,  not  tyrannically,  for  it  is  Jan-  chandise,  whereat  the  gate  of  the  city 
uary — but  as  a  sweet  indulgence  which  and  the  receipt  of  custom  sit  solemn 
makes  the  awning  seem  an  impious  im-  turbaned  officials,  whose  knowledge  of 
pertinence,  from  even  the  appearance  of  and  participation  in  numberless  interest- 
participation  in  which  one  shrinks  as  ing  swindles  does  not  ruffie  their  sweet 
from  the  semblance  of  ingratitude.  A  Eastern  serenity.  It  is  so  charming  to 
little  later,  perhaps,  one  grows  less  deli-  have  one's  portmanteaux  opened  upon 
cate  on  this  score,  but  at  present  it  is  the  strand,  with  the  calm  sky  above  and 
pleasant  to  steep  one's  self  in  sunshine,  the  still  calmer  grand  vizier — if  you  will 
to  feel  it  get  in  as  far  toward  one's  permit  this  frivolous  jest — looking  on. 
bones  as  it  will,  driving  thence  all  the  But  I  really  could  not  call  this  patri- 
chills  and  wettings  of  more  northern  archal  personage,  with  snowy  turban, 
winter  weather.  silvery  beard,  and  fine  white  haik,  who 

An  old  Moor  has  curled  himself  up  averts  his  glance  with  courteous  delicacy 
on  the  deck,  his  head  covered  in  his  from  a  too  inquisitive  inspection  of  our 
hood ;  some  Jews,  squatted  on  the  paynim  shins  and  drawers,  a  custom- 
deck,  are  eating  black  olives  which  they  house  officer — J  would  rather  think  of 
extract  from  a  handkerchief ;  the  pale,  him  as  a  magician  who  opens  the  gate- 
lar^e-eyed  daughter  of  one  of  them  sits  way  of  the  wonderful  East  to  us,  and 
looking  wistfully  at  the  coast  of  Spain,  permits  us  to  pass  through — with  our 
along  which  we  are  passing  ;  she  suffers,  portmanteaux. 

poor  little  daughter  of  Israel,  but  suffers  Truth  to  tell,  I  have  nothing  bearing 

with   the    large-eyed   patience    of    her  even  the  semblance  of  novelty  to  offer 

race.     She   moves  to   the  side  of  the  you,    well-informed     reader.     On    the 

ship,  her  father  leaves  his  olives  and  contrary,  my  wares  are  of  the  oldest 

puts   his   arm  round  her.     It  may  be  material,  and  well  worn  by  many  gener- 

mean,  but  when  one  not  naturally  pro-  ations  of  writers  from  the  author  of  the 

vided  with  sea-legs  has,  through  much  Pentateuch  downward  ;  but,  then,  what 

tribulation,   succeeded  in    acquiring  a  can  we  all  do  but  weave  and  re-weave 

pair,  it  would  be  superhuman  generosity  the  old  stuffs  ? 

to  abstain  from  ostentatiously  exhibit-  This  is  the  sunset  land — Al  Mogreibf 

ing  his  newly  obtained  limbs  before  less  in  the  Arabic  tongue — an^  it  is  by  this 

gifted  travellers  ;  and  so  one's  physical  name  that  they  speak  of  the  empire  of 

man,  rejoicing  in  this  novel  endowment  Morocco,  where  the  great  sea  stayed  the 

of  locomotion,  rejoicing  also  in  the  sun-  feet  of  the  war-horses  carrying  westward 

shine    which    glitters  on   the   points  of  the  crescent,  and   Mouza,    pressing  bis 

each  tiny  wave  and  makes  the  little  re-  camel  into  the  Atlantic,  sent  word  that 

ceding   town    of    Tarifa    superlatively  Allah  had  on  that  side  put  a  limit  to  his 

white  and  refulgent,  rejoicing  also  in  conquest. 

the  power  of  smoking  most  indifferent  Tangier  wanders  in  an  agreeable,  in- 

tobacco    upon    the   unquiet  sea,   goes  definite,  unmethodical  sort  of  way  over 

prancing  up  and  down  the  deck  watch-  a    couple    of    adjacent  hills.     On  the 

ing  the  town  on  the  headland- of  Tan-  highest  of  these  hills  stands  the  Kasbah, 

gier  Bay  grow  nearer  and  nearer  as  we  or  citadel,  where  is  the  treasure-house 

strike  across  the  straits.  with  its  entrance  of  columns  and  horse* 

At  length  we  anchor  in  the  roadstead,  shoe  arches,  its  pathetic  flavor  of  decay 

and   a   boat,    bearing  the  red  flag  of  and  desuetude,   which   in  itself  would 

Morocco,  comes  off  ;  the  sanitary  otJi-  disarm  any  burglar  not  affected  by  its 

cer,  an  official  under  the  direction  of  suggestive  contiguity  to  the  prison  and 

the  joint  legations,  gives  us /nr/f^^^  and  the  court  of  the  Cateef,   who,  amidst 

hands  us  over  to  the  mercies  of  some  much  shouting,  recrimination,  lying,  and 
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bribery,  administers  what,  for  want  of  a  beauty  that    once    created    these  fair 

more  precise  word,  I  will  call  justice-  thin);s  stioatd  be  dead  forever. 
Here  is  the  aforesaid  prison,  where,  in        The  Kasbah  is  surrounded  by  a  wall 

a  great   room,  are  confined  murderers,  which  divides  it  also  from  the  town  ; 

debtors,  and  those  who  have  been  un-  no  Jew  or  Christian  is  permitted  to  live 

fortunate  enough  to  arouse  the  envy  or  within  it,  and  the  houses  are  mostly  of 

resentment  of   some  powerful  person-  the  poorer  kind. 

age  ;  there  is  a  hole  in  the  prison  door,        The  town  extends  eastward  and  up  the 

and  you  can   see  these  prisoners  and  hill  beyond,  where  is  the  market-place 

buy  their  little  baskets,   elc,    if    you  or  Soko.     Here  on  Sundays  and  Thurs- 

like.     Outside  this  door,  in  a  sort  of  days  come  the  country  people  with  all 

passage,  sit  women  who,  for  some  femi-  their  poor  little  wares,  pitiful  rather  in 

nine  reason  or  another,  care  for  these  their  smallness — women  squatting  in  the 

unfortunate  reprobates  and  bring  them  dust   before  their  bundles  of  grass  or 

food ;  if  it  were  not  for  this  curious  charcoal  or  herbs,  piles  of  oranges  or 

trait  on  the  women's  part,  it  would  go  pieces  of  rude  red  pottery.     Here  are 

bard  with  many  a  healthy  blackguard,  women  sitting  before  their  wares,  bun- 

for  the  authorities  only  allow  them  a  dies  of  fotas  (towel-like  coverings  for 

little  cake  each  every  third  day.  the  head  or  legs,  embroidered  infted)  ; 

Outside,  bastinado  and  other  pater-  the  vendors  of  salt  who  sit  under  the 
nal  forms  of  correction  are  administered  shadow  of  a  mat  and  sell  coarse,  dirty- 
to  those  whose  crimes  have  been  so  un-  looking  crystals  out  of  grass-woven  bas- 
successful  as  not  to  permit  of  their  buy-  kets  ;  the  milk-sellers  with  their  little 
ing  immunity.  The  punishments  of  a  earthen  jars ;  bread-sellers  in  line,  with 
paternal  government  are  sometimes  apt  the  round  cakes  piled  before  them  on 
to  seem  harsh  ;  for  instance,  a  lump  of  red  and  yellow  cloths  ;  the  watei^sellers 
unslaked  lime  bound  in  the  hand  of  a  that  move  to  and  fro  in  the  crowd,  with 
malefactor  hardly  seems  like  gentle  cor-  their  distended  goatskins  on  their  backs, 
rection,  and  there  is  a  sturdy  mendicant,  tinkling  their  bells  ot  pouring  the  water 
who  of  an  evening,  at  the  Soko  gate,  through  the  brass  nozzle  into  the  brass 
cries  out  to  Allah  and  to  charitable  cup  for  some  thirsty  porter.  There 
passers-by  ;  at  one  time  he  could  see  stands  a  snake-charmer  in  a  long  night- 
clearly  enough  to  steal  fowls  or  other  shirt-looking  garment,  catching  his  ser- 
triRing  properties,  but  now,  through  pents  by  the  tail  as  they  try  to  escape 
the  instrumentality  of  the  authorities,  among  the  crowd,  or  irritating  them  into 
his  eyelids  are  closed  forever  upon  va-  biting  some  part  of  himself,  probably  his 
cant  orbits.  tongue,  while  the  half-negro  musician 

The  Kasbah  and  all  around  is  falling  with  the  blue  turban  beats  the  tom-tom 

into  a  gentle  decay  ;  the  Caleef  sits  at  and  sings  dismally, 
the  doorway  of  a  palace  where  once  the        Then  there  are  a wcet meat-sellers  at 

governor  and  his  family  lived.     When  their  tables,   who    cut  little    slices  of 

one  has  wandered  through  all  these  de-  crimson -and- white  sweetness  into  still 

caying  glories  and  seen  the  wonderful  smaller    pieces,   proportionate    to    the 

carved  ceilings  still  rich  with  gold  and  purchasing    power  of  delightful    little 

vermilion,    and     well -harmonized    gor-  Moslems  in  red  and  yellow  and  green, 

geous  color,  and  the  friezes  of  arabesque  who  tender  coins  of  infinitesimal  value 

designs  through  which  solemn  verses  of  in  return  for  this  sticky  beatitude.    And 

the  Koran  wind  their  stately  way,  and  among  this  crowd,  sitting  on  the  ground, 

all  the  charming  tile-work  of  black  and  there  moves  and  jostles  another  crowd 

blue   and   buET  mosaics  that    form    the  on  foot,  or  on  donkeys  or  horses.    Here 

dados  of  each  room,  and  one  thinks  of  is  a  sort  of  saint  of  the  sect  of  Isawas  ; 

the  horrible  ornamental  work  now  done  he  carries  an  ornamental  battleaxe,  with 

here  in  hideous  colors  for  the  all-pur-  which  he  has  cut  gashes  in  his  head  ; 

chasing,   indiscriminating   Frank,   then  he  has  an  iron  skewer  run  through  his 

one  is  saddened — not  that  the  Kasbah  is  arm  or  the  fleshy  part  of  his  leg,  with  a 

decaying,  for  that  is  part  of  the  univer-  lemon  on  it,  and  he  is  volubly  harangti- 

sal  doom  that  awaits  everything,  lovely  ing  the  crowd,  who  are  rather  tired  of 

or  ugly,  but  that  the  art  and  the  love  of  him    and    pay    liltte   attention,   which 
Nbw  Sbrws.— Vol,  XLIV,,  No.  4  35  ^     v  ii  KIVIC 
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seems  to  annoy  him,  for  he  foams  at  the  air,  looks,  as  he  gallops  forward  in 

the  mouth.  a  cloud  of  dust,  the  very  embodiment 

It  is  Sunday  morning,  and  a  few  Eng-  of  the  picturesque,  exultant  war  spirit 

lish — the  men  in  black  coats  and  silk  of  past  ages,  not  sobered  down  by  sci- 

hats,  the  ladies  in  their  best  clothes —  cntific  formulas  for  murder,  but  free  to 

arc  crossing  the  Soko,  where  the  camels  carry  out  his  own  bloodthirsty  purposes 

in  grumbling  discontent  are  kneeling,  with  is  much  swagger  and  ostentation 

to  a  little  corrugated  iron  church,    a  as  possible. 

somewhat  discordant  note  in  a  harmony        As  a  horseman,  I  believe  the  Arab  to 

hoary  with   patriarchal  antiquity.     Be-  have  an  excellent  seat  but  an  execrable 

yond  the  Soko  there  is  an  hotel,  and  hand  ;  he  loves  to  keep  his  beast's  bead 

several  well-built  and  most  pleasantly  high  in  the  air,  and  so  he  ceaselessly 

situated  houses  of  European  residents,  joggles  at  the  bit,  upon  which  he  always 

Tlie  country  resort  most    affected    is  rides,  until  one  wonders  bow  the  wretcb- 

what  is  called  "  the  Mountain,"  lying  ed  brute  can  put  his  feet  safely  down  ; 

to  the  west  of  the  town,  distant  two  or  yet  he  does   somehow.     No  one  rides 

three  miles  ;  it  faces  the  Straits,  and  is  camels  in  this  country,  but  the  Sultan  is 

nearly  opposite  to  Trafalgar  Bay.    Here  said  to  have  some  very  fleet  dromedaries 

most  ftf  the  ministers  have  houses  and  capable  of  doing  marvellous  journeys ; 

gardens,  and  it  is  very  pretty  and  green  and  of  course,  in  those  parts  of  Morocco 

and  pleasant  in  summer  ;  but  it  is  rather  which  merge  into  the  Sahara,  the  camel 

difficult  to  get  there  in  the  winter,  when  is  indispensable. 

the  roads  are  torn  up  by  rains,  and  the        The  Barbary  donkey  is  a  short- legged, 

"  Jew's  river"  is  swollen  to  a  torrent.  loug-suffering,  indispensable  beast.     It 

The  act  of  moving  about  is  always  a  is  easy  to  comprehend  the  ass  existing 

difficulty  in  Morocco  ;  it  cannot  seri-  without  Tangier,  but  it  is  impossible  to 

ously  be  said  that  there  are  any  roads  conceive  Tangier  existing  without  the 

at  all,  and  the  winter  rains  render  the  ass  ;  his  patient  little  body  bears  every 

tracks  sometimes  quite,  and  often  al-  possible  burden,  from  the  foreign  min- 

most,  impassable.  ister's  wife,  for  example,  who  sits  upon 

Camels  and   asses  are  the  beasts  of  the  pack   with  great  dignity  and,   pre- 

burden — mules  also,  but  the  mule  really  ceded  by  her  Moorish  soldier,  pays  calls 

seems  to  be  the  most  esteemed  of  all  the  upon  other  ministers'  wives,  to  the  latest 

animals.     A  good  mule  is  nearly  twice  thing  in  iron  bedsteads  to  be  sold  in  the 

the  value  of  a  horse,  and  the  Arabs  of  public  market. 

Tangier  ride  them  in  preference,'  saying        As  an  outlet  for  cruelty  alone  the  ass 

that  they  are  easier  and  surer-footed  ;  is  very  valuable  to  the  Moor  ;  he  is  ex- 

but  in   the   interior   Arab   horses   are,  pressly  enjoined  to  be  kind  to  the  horse, 

strange  lo  say,  dearer  than  at  the  coast,  and  assured  that  it  will  be  accounted  to 

though  I  do  not  know  why.  him  later  on,  so  the  horse  has  a  com- 

The  Arab  looks  very  well  on  horse-  paratively  good  time  of  it,  and  we  have 

back,  though   he  might  not  altogether  all  heard  a  good  deal  about  the  Arab's 

suit  the  taste  of  the  shires.     His  saddle  love  for  his  horse  ;  but  the  poor  litde 

is  generally  red,  peaked  before  and  be-  donkey,   the  horse's   remote  ancestor, 

hind,  and  placed  upon  several  colored-  has  no   divine   consideration  extended 

felt  saddlecloths  ;  the  stirrup  broadens  to  him  that  I  know  of ;  at  least,  if  he 

out  so  as  to  give  a  wide  space  for  the  has,  it  must  be  in  some  future  state,  for 

foot  to  rest  on,  it  is  pointed  at  the  cor>  his  earthly   pilgrimage  is  a  very  sorry 

ners,  thereby  enabling  the  rider  to  tear  affair — he   is   battered  and  beaten  and 

the  horse's  ribs  even  without  the  aid  of  prodded,  overloaded  and  underfed,  un- 

a  pointed  stick  or  steel  spear-like  spur  til  his  poor  old  hide  seems  verily  often 

which  he  often  pushes  in  between  his  to  have  too  many  holes  in  it  to  be  able 

slipper  and  the  stirrup  side.  to  hold  his  bones.    I  have  seen  an  Arab 

The    Arab    soldier,   with    his  white  go  gravely  to  a  great  aloe  hedge,  and, 

burnous  fluttering  behind  him,  his  high  choosing  one  of   those  terrible   thom- 

red  saddle  and  saddlecloths,  his  knees  pointed  leaves,  drag  it  off  with  intent  to 

high  and  body  bent  forward,  with  his  quicken   the   paces   of  his    poor  little 

long  sdver-mounted  gun  flourishing  in  beast ;  nor  would  it  be  possible,  ejren  if 
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jour  vocabulary  permitted,  to  convince  two  ladies,  except  that  he  has  the  further 

him  that  he  was  cruel.     I  have  heard  privilege  of  carrying  their  mutual  lord 

those  who  were  more  competent  to  judge  and  master,  who  sits  up  between   the 

deny  that  the  Arab  is  cruel,  and  assert  grass-woven    baskets   with   a  dignified 

that  he  is  very  kind  and  gentle,  and  that  unconsciousness   of    any   calls   of    gal- 

what  appears  to  be  cruelty  is  in  reality  lantry.     Indeed,    I    believe    the    ladies 

merely  an  insensibility  to  the  pain  suf-  would  feel  it  utterly  unbefitting  and  in- 

fered  around  him,  arising  from  a  life  in  decent   were   their  positions   reversed, 

which  pain  fills  so  large  a  share.     This  and  I  believe  that  even  thedonkey,  bred 

may  be  so,  but  the  result  seems  much  in  Mohammedan  usages,  would  resent 

the  same,  althougti  it  is  only  fair  to  say  it.     I   think   I  have  only  once  seen   a 

that,  terrible  as  his  punishments  are  in  countrywoman  riding  while  one  of  the 

their  barbarity — too  terrible  to  be  re-  nobler  sex  walked,  but  in  this  case  she 

counted  here — yet,  as  far  as  I  could  see,  was  evidently  too  old  to  get  home  other- 

the  Arab  does  not  derive  pleasure  from  wise. 

the  infliction  of  pain.     Unlike  the  Span-  The  back  is  said  to  be  fitted  to  the 

iard,  his  amusements  do  not  necessitate  burden,   and  certainly  the  ladies'  legs 

blood  to  give  the  flavor.  are  ;    when   one  sees  the  limbs  upon 

I  trust  it  will  be  pardoned  me  if,  with  which    these    fardels     are     supported, 

but  slight  transition,   I  pass  from  the  bronzed  and  massive,  and   kilted  often 

donkey  of  Morocco  to  the  women  there-  high  above  the   knee,  it  seems   almost 

of.     Those  who  know  Tangier  will  un-  squandering  one's  pity  to  lavish  it  upon 

derstand  that  there  is  no  discourtesy  in-  the  proprietors    of    so    much    muscle. 

tended  against  the  sex  which,  in  Europe,  Chivalry  is  the  protection  of  the  weak 

we  are  apt  to  call  the  weaker,  but  which  by  the  strong  ;  but  what  man  is  there 

here  shares  with   those   other    patient  among  us  who  is  conscious  of  legs  that 

creatures,  the  ass  and    the  camel,  the  would  justify  his  entertaining  even  the 

bearingof  all  burdens.  If  you  walk  along  wish  to  protect  these  Tangier  charcoal- 

the  bay  at  Tangier  (which  by  the  way  is  bearers  ?— indeed,  one  soon  falls  into  a 

one  of  the  most  splendid  strands  im-  Mohammedan  acquiescence  in  the  will 

affinable)  you  will  meet  droves  of  worn-  of  Allah,  which   has   given   to  women 

en  each  carrying  enormous  bundles  of  that  which  enables  her  to  bear  charcoal 

grass  or  charcoal  for  market ;  the  haik  and  other  burdens,  and  to  man  the  in- 

covers  their  heads  and  their  burdens,  alienable   right  to    lay  these    burdens 

the  weight  of  which  is  usually  further  upon  her. 

supplemented  by  a  baby  in  a  kerchief,  I  think  I  feel  more  inclined  to  be 
slung  pouch-wise  about  her  somewhere  sorry  for  the  Moorish  lady  of  a  certain 
where  there  is  room.  This  trait,  which  rank  :  her  want  of  education  deprives 
almost  seems  borrowed  from  the  kan-  her  of  those  distractions  which  fill  up 
garoo,  is  the  invariable  way  of  carrying  the  leisure  time  of  European  ladies, 
a  baby,  and  the  women  work  and  wash,  while  her  position,  which  makes  it  infra 
wearing  their  babies  in  this  marsupial  dig.  for  het  to  work,  throws  an  immense 
fashion  as  naturally  as  some  primitive  weary  void  upon  her  hands — she  must 
Australian  animal  would  did  it  but  work  be  bored  to  death.  A  lady  told  me 
and  wash  ;  and  in  the  streets,  too,  under  that,  calling  once  on  the  wife  of  a 
the  white  haiks  of  the  townswomen,  one  wealthy  Moor,  she  admired  some  em- 
sees  bulging  out  the  little  skulls  of  in-  broidery,  and  asked  her  if  she  had 
fants,  as  in  Donnybrook,  in  the  old  worked  it ;  the  very  idea  seemed  to  be 
days,  when  the  crowns  of  overtaken  sSfensive,  and  she  replied  with  some 
revellers,  showing  through  the  canvas  haughtiness,  that  her  slaves  did  it  for 
tents,  became  irresistible  spheres  of  at-  her.  The  wives  of  the  richer  and  more 
traction  to  passing  shillelaghs.  But  to  particular  Moors  never  leave  their 
return  to  our  women,  who  are  trudging  houses  at  all,  but  of  course  the  poorer 
along  the  sands,  perhaps  eight  or  ten  women  are  obliged  to  go  about ;  hence 
together — perhaps  it  is  a  family  party,  a  one  meets  in  all  the  discursive,  casual 
husband,  wife,  and  daughter,  in  which  little  streets  bundles  of  towels  waddling 
case  there  is  a  generally  a  donkey  who  along  over  the  uneven  pavements.  At 
shares  the  loads  pretty  fairly  with  the  first  the  prevalence  of  towelling  as  Uie 

L\il;„,1  ,-vV,7t.K.iyiC 
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universal  wearing  material  produces  the  woman,  literally  en  ehemise,  runs  across 

effect  as  of  having  suddenly  surprised  a  the  road  to  a  neighbor  ;  she  generally 

town  that  had  just  got  out  of  its  bath,  has  a  kerchief  over  her  face  and  head, 

and,   conscious  of  the   presence  of  a  but  her  arms  and  feet  are  bare.     She 

stranger,  had  huddled  on  its  towels  pre-  probably  has    been   making    bread  or 

vious  to  dressing  at  its  leisure  ;  the  bare  grinding  at  the  eternal  mill,  whose  soft 

legs  and   slippers  help  the  illusion  of  murmur  has  never  ceased  or  changed 

this  bath  theory,  which,  later  on,  one  is  through  all  the  Orient, 

reluctantly  forced  to  discard.  When  the  bread  is  made,  the  door  of 

The  masculine  garment    peculiar  to  the  house  opens  a  little,  and  a  bare  arm 

Morocco  is  the  gelawba.     Take  a  per-  makes  it  appearance,   and,  seizing  the 

fectly  square  sack,  cut  a  hole  in  the  bot-  knocker,  hammers  away  for  perhaps  the 

torn  for  your  head  ;  add  a  hood  and  two  space  of  a  minute.     This  is  the  signal 

little  sleeves   at  each  corner,  and  you  for  the  baker's  boy,  whose  long  wailing 

have  a  gelawba,  although,  as  a  sartorial  note,  something  like  that  of  the  Paris 

fact,  the  hood  is  not  added,  but  is  part  sweeps,  soon  answers  ;  the  bread  in  flat 

of  the  piece.     It  is  not  easy  to  fancy  cakes  is  passed  out  to  him  on  a  board, 

anything  simpler  or  looser :  it  may  be  and  the  bare-legged  urchin  trots  away, 

while  or  colored,  it  may  be  big  or  tittle,  chanting  out  his  melancholy  cry,  with 

but  the  form  knows  nu  change,  nor  will  his  loaves  upon  his  head,  just  as  Pha- 

it   in   any  way  conform  itself  to  your  raoh's  chief  baker  might  have  done  in 

insignificant  individuality  ;  it  is  part  of  the  days  of  his  apprenticeship,  before 

the  East,  simple  and  easy,  but  change-  disquieting  dreams  began  to  foreshadow 

less.     The    more  graceful    burnous   is  a  time  in  which  it  would  be  impossible 

worn    too,    but   not    so   generally,    and  for  him  to  carry  bread  upon  his  head, 

usually  by  Atgerines.  Marriage  is  said  to  be  a  serious  mat- 

The  woman's  haik  is  merely  a  long  ter  even  in  Europe,  but  here  in  Morocco 
towel  about  nine  yards  in  length,  wound  the  courage  of  the  ladies,  Arab  or  Jew- 
round  them  in  one  invariable  way.  At  ess,  who  embark  in  it,  is  worthy  of  all 
first  a  woman  produces  no  more  effect  admiration.  Pathetically,  the  taste  of 
upon  you  than  any  other  shapeless  bale  the  country  leans  (if  the  context  permits 
of  soft  goods,  but  gradually  the  sex  es-  of  such  a  verb)  towards  embonpoint ; 
tablishes  its  dominion  even  through  the  consequently  a  process,  closely  analo- 
fold  of  the  haik,  and  one  finds  one's  self  gous  to  that  practised  upon  turkeys  be- 
wondering  whether  the  dark  eyes,  that  fore  Christmas  time,  has  to  be  gone 
glance  at  you  and  then  swiftly  veil  them-  through  by  a  bride-elect  conscious  of 
selves  with  a  mysterious  coquetry,  are  insufficient  amplitude  of  charms, 
the  only  decent  features  in  the  hidden  I  do  not  know  that  there  is  any  point 
face.  When  one  meets  a  lady,  and  (if  again  such  a  word  is  applicable  on 
there  happens  to  be  none  of  the  Faith-  such  a  subject)  at  which  adipose  tissue 
ful  by,  it  is  not  an  infrequent  occurrence  ceases  to  be  admirable — fat,  fatter,  and 
that  the  haik,  which  needs  constant  ad-  fattest  seem  but  synonymous  with  fair, 
justment,  requires  some  little  rearrange-  fairer,  and  fairest ;  and  so  ladies  of  a 
ment  just  as  you  pass,  and  you  are  per-  very  positive  stoutness  seek,  by  swallow- 
mitted  to  gaze  upon  the  features  of  some  ing  enormous  quantities  of  pellets  of 
fair  Fatimah  or  Zuleikah,  the  light  of  kneaded  bread,  to  attain  comparative 
some  humble  harem.  As  a  rule,  you  and  even  superlative  desirableness, 
are  a  little  sorry  that  an  illusion  has  It  is  extraordinary,  I  am  told,  how 
been  shattered  :  the  dark  eyes  are  gen-  much  ladies,  burning  with  the  laudable 
erally  the  strong  point,  and  their  effect  desire  to  please  their  future  husbands, 
is  heightened  by  darkening;  Arab  wom-  can  manage  to  cram  in  this  way,  and 
en  also  generally  tattoo  a  line  from  with  excellent  effect ;  for  they  become 
the  lip  to  the  chin.  beautifully  broad  and  doughy. 

It  may  be  said  that  when  a  Moorish  The  Jewish  bride,  on  her  wedding 
woman  is  not  very  much  covered  up  she  day,  is  not  permitted  to  speak  or  to  open 
is  very  little  covered  up ;  indeed,  it  her  eyes — this  is  modesty  petrified  by 
sometimes  happens  that,  as  one  passes  custom.  When  not  being  married,  Jew- 
some  little  street,  a  door  opens  and  a  ish  ladies,  dame  or  damsel,  make  very 
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good  use  of  their  eyes  ;  and  on  the  Sab-  jeweller's  work,  in  which  are  often  set 
bath,  for  example,  when  other  work  is  enormous  emeralds  ;  under  the  Icerchief 
forbidden,  the  ladies,  all  in  their  bravest  she  wears  a  wig  of  silk,  so  as  to  corn- 
colors,  sit  in  their  patios  facing  the  pletely  cover  the  little  hair  Ihat  might 
door,  or  in  the  doorway  itself.  It  be-  perchance  show  at  (he  side, 
comes  an  exercise  demanding  some  All  these  many-colored  ladies  sit  at  a 
courage,  and  to  be  recommended  for  long  table,  and  eat  many-colored  sweet- 
that  reason,  for  a  timid  male  to  pass  un-  meats  with  astonishing  solemnily.  To 
flinchingly  the  battery  of  dark  eyes  that  our  gross  and  beefsteak-devouring  na- 
converge  upon  him  with  a  moit  search-  tures  there  is  something  frivolous  about 
ing  deliberation.  sweetmeats,  the  eating  of  which  could 

The  Jewish  wedding  is  a  most  tre-  only  be  excused  by  an  attitude  of  equally 
mendous  affair  :  for  days  before,  at  the  frivolous  mirth  ;  but  here  there  is  some- 
bride's  house,  there  are  receptions,  thing  entirely  harmonious,  not  to  say 
winding  up  with  a  final  gathering  of  symphonic,  in  these  gold  and  silken 
friends  on  the  eve  of  the  day.  One  has  dames  feasting  with  gentle  gravity  upon 
no  words  to  express  the  brilliancy  of  orange-blossoms  dipped  in  sweetness  : 
the  ladies'  dresses — Solomon  in  all  his  it  is  a  kind  of  marriage-hymn  crystal- 
glory  and  the  Queen  of  Sheba  seero  in  lized  in  coDfectionery.  All  the  while, 
some  way  appropriate  as  similes,  but  Arab  musicians  keep  up  that  curious 
the  mental  eye  can  bear  them  undaz-  monotonous  strain  which  all  through  the 
zled.  Now  I  want  some  phrase  made  East  is  known  as  music,  and  which 
up  of  rainbows,  and  sunstrokes,  and  when  once  heard  is  never  for);otten. 
beds  of  tulips,  and  Tyiian  purple,  and  Nothing  could  well  be  more  discor- 
the  gold  of  Ophir,  and  suspicion  of  the  dant  nor  in  worse  taste  than  the  houses 
Burlington  Arcade,  to  convey  to  those  of  the  Jews  in  Morocco  :  they  despise 
who  have  not  seen  them  some  idea  of  the  ornaments  of  the  Arabs,  and  cherish 
the  gorgeousness  of  the  ladies  who  European  furniture.  So  one  finds  these 
come  and  help  with  the  effulgence  of  golden  daughters  of  the  sun  sitting  on 
their  presence.  cheap  plush  sofas  or  chairs,  surrounded 

At  the    ante-nuptial   receptions    the  by  a  firmament  of  wall-paper  expressly 

bride  is  dressed  in  her  maiden  dress,  contrived  to  irritate  eyes  further  exas- 

probably  European,  to  which  one  might  perated  by  cheap  German  chromo-litho- 

say  the  East  has  added  a  lintortwa  graphs. 

The  young  girls,  her  friends  and  sisters  After  sundown,  the  bride  is  taken  into 

and  cousins,  are  in  European  dress  too,  her  room,  her  eyes  are  shut,  her  maiden 

but   the  vats  that  dye  for  these  little  dress  is  taken  from  her,  and  she  is  clad 

ladies  are  more  opulent  of  color  than  in  a  voluminous  golden  garment  such  as 

would  be  thought  quite  good  taste  at  the  1  have  described.     Sometimes  her  figure 

Grosvenor,  for  example  ;  but  the  mar-  is  not  equal  to  the  emergency,  for  it  is 

ried  ladies  come  forth  on  these  occasions  not  given  to  all  Barbary  brides  to  com- 

in   the   national  dress  of  the  Morocco  mand  this  sweet  gift  of  fatness;  on  such 

Jewess,  the  skirt  of  silk,  or  more  prob-  occasions,  I  am  told,  many  foreign  ob- 

ably  purple  velvet,  embroidered  in  front  jects,  such  as  sheets,  stockings,  towels, 

with  a  quadrant  of  concentric  circles  all  etc.,  are  pressed  into  the  service,  if  I 

of  gold.     Around  her  waist  there  is  a  may  so  speak,  to  amplify,  and  give  to 

broad  cincture   (once  for  all  one  may  the  little  lady  at  least  the  appearance  of 

say  that  everything  is  broad)  of  gold,  due  matronly  solidity.     Her  eyelashes 

and  the  jacket  is  silk  or  velvet  covered  are  then   blackened   with  a  gold  ring 

with  Eastern  embroidery  of  gold.     The  which  has  been  previously  held  over  a 

broad  sleeves  of  gossamer  and  gold  are  lamp,  her  eyebrows  are  painted  black 

fastened  behind  her  back,  and  on  her  and  her  cheeks  white,  her  lips  anything 

head  she  wears  either  a  bright  silk  ker-  but  "  indifferent  red,"  a  tall  crown  of 

chief  covering  her  hair,  which,  from  her  silk  and  lace,  covered  with  jewels,   is 

wedding  day,  must  never  more  be  dis-  thenhelduponher  head,  probably  by  her 

covered  to  mortal  man,  save  to  her  bus-  father,  while  those  of  her  male  friends 

baiid  only.     This  kerchief  is  fastened  whom  the  family  wish  to  honor  lead  the 

with   brooches  of  quaint  and  antique  little  blinded  bride  in  slow  procession. 
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Great   wax  candles   are  held   before  sufficiently  grave  a  character  as  to  ren- 

her,  and  the  men,  with  covered  heads,  der  her  return  to  her  family  advisable, 

chant    texts    from   the    Talmud  ;    the  the  sum  given  for  her  is  returned, 

women  cry  a  little,  and  the  procession  Of  course,  the  details  of  an  Arab  wed- 

moves  on.     The   bride    looks    ghastly  dinfi;  are  only  known  to  me  by  hearsay, 

with    her    white    painted    cheeks,    her  though  they  have  often  been  described 

closed    eyes,    and    her    tall     tottering  by  lady   wrileis.     Here,    in   Morocco, 

crown  ;  a  cynic   might  say    that   there  the  bride,  with  arabesques  painted  on 

was  something  appropriate  in   this  en-  her    cheeks,    is   carried    to   her   lord's 

tering  of  the  marriage  state  with  closed  house  in  a  little  box  set  on  the  back  of 

eyes,  but   what  could    he    say  of  the  a  mule  ;  the  box  is  covered  with  cloth 

closed  mouth  ? — Oh,  bad  man  !  of  gold,  etc..  and  is  surmounted  by  a 

At  the  door,  the  bride  and  her  mother  wreath   of    flowers,   but   the    wretched 

get  into  a  box  something  like  a  portable  woman  mewed  up  inside  must  be  pretty 

confessional,  and  are  borne  to  the  bride-  nearly  suffocated  and  jolted  to  pieces 

groom's  house.     He,  surrounded  by  his  when  the  journey  happens  to  be  a  long 

friends,  is  holding  a  sort  of  festival  too  ;  one. 

he  meets  you  at  the  door  of  the  salon.  If  the  family  is  rich,  musicians  go  in 

probably    clad    in    those    grim    sables  front,  and  there  is  the  inevitable  pow- 

which,  in  Europe,  we  hold  sacred  to  the  der-play  at  every  step  ;  when  they  are 

evening.     Of  course  I  am  speaking  of  poor,  and  the  procession  starts  in  the 

the  wealthier  class  ;  but  there  is  not  a  evening,  the  few  friends  that  poor  peo- 

great  deal  of  difference  in  the  marriages  pie  happen  to  have  follow  with  lanterns. 

of  the  poor  or  wealthy  Jews,   for  the  The    burial    processions    are    by  no 

rich  make  a  point  of  going  to  the  wed-  means  melancholy.     There  is  no  coffin  ; 

dings  of  their  poorer  co-religionists,  and  the  body  is  carried  upon  a  trestle,  and 

also  of  lending  them  their  clothes  and  is  just  covered  with  a  sheet  that  half 

jewels-                                        '  hides,   half    defines,   the  body,    which 

The  bride,  still  wilfully  closing  her  trembles  as  it  is  carried  on  the  sboul- 
eyes  to  her  fate,  is  led  to  a  throne  erected  ders  of  men  over  the  uneven  ground, 
for  her  in  a  bower  of  flowers  and  green-  The  procession  moves  on  briskly,  chant- 
ery  at  the  end  of  the  room,  where,  sur-  ing  to  Allah  a  hymn,  apparently  of  grati- 
roUndcd  by  a  little  court  of  near  lady  tnde  for  having  safely  gotten  one  more 
relations,  she  sits  immobile  and  corpse-  poor  man  out  of  the  mess  of  living  ;  in 
like.  Her  mother  stays  with  her  that  reality  it  is  but  the  oft-repeated  asser- 
night,  and  next  morning  the  marriage  lion  that  there  is  but  one  God,  and  Mo- 
takes  place.  The  religious  ceremony  is  hammed  is  His  Prophet, 
performed  in  the  house,  and  is,  of  course,  When  the  deceased  is  rich,  the  funeral 
the  same  all  over  the  Jewish  world,  is    well  attended  ;    when   poor,    badly  ; 

The  marriage  conditions  arc  read,  and  though  it  is  only  fair  to  say  that  the  def- 

it  is  significant  that  the  prospect  of  di-  erence  paid  to  wealth  is  really  not  any- 

vorce   is    frankly    discussed,    and    the  thing  like  so  noticeable  as  in  Burope; 

amount  of  alimony  stipulated,  so  that,  indeed,  the  Mussulman  is  as  near  dc- 

after    all,  the   bride's    eyes   are  not  so  mocracy  as  it  seems  in  the  nature  of  man 

firmly  shut  as  would  appear  ;  in  the  in-  to  get. 

tcrior  divorce  is  very  common.     Then  The  streets  of  Tangier — if  the  idea  of 

rings  are  exchanged,  a  glass  is  broken,  a  street  can  be  conveyed  by  narrow,  nn- 

the  Rabbi  delivers  an  exhortation,  the  paved,  or  ill-paved  uneven  pathways — 

bride's  eyes  come  open,  and  all  abandon  wind  between  whitewashed  walls,  win- 

themselves  to  sweetmeats.     The  bride  dowless,  and  not  often  more  than  fifteen 

and  bridegroom  have  to  stay  indoors  or  twenty  feet  high.     There  are  arched 

for  a  week   to  receive  visitors,  which  doorways,  through  which,  when  open, 

must  be  trying.  you  can   see  into  the  patio  or  court,  oS 

Among   the   Jews   a  dower  is   given  which   the  rooms  give  ;  these  glimpses 

with  the  bride  :  with  the  Arabs,  on  the  into   the  patios,    even   of    the   poorest 

contrary,  a  sum  is  given  by  the  bride-  houses,  are  very  pretty  :  the  paints  they 

groom  to  the  lady's  family  in  exchange  use  to  redden  the  floors,  and  blue  the 

for  her.     Should  an  accident  occur,  of  basements  of  the  whitewashed  walls,  are 
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mixed  with  water  and  constantly  being  you  bear  in  warning  cry  behind  you,  and 
applied,  so  the  colors  are  very  bright,  you  escape  the  donkey  carrying  water- 
and  so  is  the  sunlight ;  there  is  often  a  barrels,  which  a  Jew  is  prodding  sav- 
fig-tree  or  a  vine  in  the  middle  of  the  agely,  only  to  run  into  the  arms  of  a 
patio,  and  the  shadows  of  the  broad  stalwart  negro  who  is  struggling  along 
leaves  lie  like  stains  of  purple  on  the  under  half  the  bleeding  carcass  of  an 
red  sunlit  floor.  Here  and  there  in  ox  which  he  is  brinKing  down  to  the 
these  uncommercial  little  streets  there  Gibraltar  boat.  You  are  treated  to 
is  a  recess  in  the  wall  five  or  six  feet  very  little  respect  by  these  deraocrats'of 
square,  and  about  three  feet  above  the  the  Koran  ;  and  they  think  very  lightly 
roadway  ;  here,  protected  from  the  sun  of  bringing  an  "  unsavory  corpse  be- 
or  weather  by  a  rude  wooden  awning,  tween  the  wind  and  your  nobility, " 
sits,  cross -Icf^ged,  a  grocer,  let  us  call  or  of  jostling  that  nobility  however 
him,  flipping  the  flies  away  from  his  brusq^iely.  Oflicial  position  is  respect- 
merchandise,  which  consists  of  black  ed,  but  nothing  else,  and  to  the  highest 
olives,  dates,  soft  soap,  white  butter,  in-  places  the  meanest  men  may  aspire, 
dented  with  many  finger-marks,  sugar.  The  slaves  are  negroes  supplied  from 
tea,  coffee,  etc-  The  main  street  runs  that  vague  country  known  as  the  Sou- 
up  from  the  Marine,  past  the  principal  dan,  which  is  re^ly  the  land  of  the 
mosque  with  its  green-tiled  tower,  blacks,  and  stretches  from  Nubia  to  Tim- 
through  the  little  Soko,  or  market-place  buctoo,  and  from  Timbuctoo  to  the  Cape 
out  of  the  gates  of  the  city  to  the  great  of  Good  Hope,  for  that  matter.  Slav- 
Soko,  where  the  country  people  come  ery  is  always  a  vexed  and  difficult  ques- 
and  sell  their  produce.  tion,  about  which  it  is  hard  to  get  at  the 

This  main  street  has  many  little  shops  truth,  if  there  is  any  truth,  independent 
such  as  I  have  described  ;  those  near  of  individual  experience  in  the  matter, 
the  mosque  and  the  Cadi's  court  are  the  Some  tell  you  that,  in  a  land  where 
offices  of  the  Aduls,  or  notaries,  who  democracy  is  so  deeply  rooted  in  the 
sit  cross-legged  on  their  mats,  with  their  people's  minds,  the  slave  even  is  not  re- 
paper  on  their  knees,  and  complicate  garded  as  an  inferior,  but  as  a  child,  a 
simple  matters  in  beautiful  Arabic  char-  member  of  the  family,  with  reciprocal 
acters,  with  an  ingenuity  worthy  of  a  duties  and  responsibilities  ;  and  cer- 
larger  sphere  of  action,  while  their  tainly  the  deportment  of  a  slave  in  this 
clients  sit  on  the  edge  of  their  doorway,  country  is  much  less  servile  than  that  of 
a  prey  to  the  strife  which  wages  between  many  a  freebom  Briton-  Still,  human 
the  warmth  of  a  litigant  and  tne  resigna-  nature  is  much  the  same,  no  matter  the 
tion  of  a  Mussulman-  Then  there  are  political  or  religious  creed,  and  a.  belief 
little  shops  where  squat  serious  turbansd  in  the  efficacy  of  stripes  is  too  prevalent 
vendors  of  babouchcs,  or  slippers — yel-  in  the  Moorish  mind  to  make  the  life  of 
low  for  men,  crimson  for  women — and  a  slave  altogether  comfortable, 
haiks  and  broideries,  and  such  things  as  Some  of  the  best  blood  in  the  country 
go  to  make  up  the  few  but  picturesque  runs  through  black  veins.  The  Sherief 
wants  of  Moorish  life.  of  Wasan,  the  most  revered  descendant 

Up  and  down  the  crowded  street  goes  of  the  Prophet  throughout  Morocco  and 

the  public  salesman — on  his  arm  a  car-  Algeria,  is  almost   a  negro.     But  this 

pet  from  Rabat,  a  gun  from  Tetuan  in  saintly  man  has  done  bis  best  to  bleach 

his  band,  and  perhaps  a  silver-worked  his  descendants    by  marrying,    among 

dagger  from  the  wild  Sus  country ;  he  others,  a  Scotch   lady,  and   the  small 

shouts  the  prices,  and  the  loungers,  who  sons  of  these  somewhat  pied   nuptials 

sit  calmly  about  in  the  hurrying  crowd,  have  their  garments  kissed  by  devout 

call  him  to  them  and  depreciate  the  value  Moslems  as  they  walk  or  ride  along  the 

of  the  article  with  an  appearance  of  in-  sands-     There  are  some  things  that  are 

difference  in  inverse  ratio  to  their  desire  said  to  make  ancestors   turn   in   their 

to  possess  it.  graves  :  one  can  fancy  what  revolving 

It  is  not  easy  to  get  on  in  this  stream  most  be  going  on  under  the  tombstones 

of  unfettered  Moslems,  whose  slippered  of  many  stern  old  Presbyterians  at  these 

feet  grasp  the  uneven  pavement,  over  Favnim  kisses  received  with  unconscious 

which  you  stumble-     Valack  !  valack  !  indifference  by  their  little  descendants. 
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Sanctity,  in  Morocco,  proceeds  from  eminence,  which  is  very  rare  among  the 

various  causes  :  you  may  be  born  with  sex  in  Mohammedan  countriei. 

it,  or  you  may  get  it  any  time  during  It  is  a  common  idea  that  the  Moham- 

your  life.  medan  religion  denies  women  souls  alio- 

What  one  might  call  congenital  holi-  gcther,  but  this  is  not  so  ;  indeed  the 

ness  is  also  divisible  into  two  kinds  :  Koran  expressly  says  that  "  Paradise  is 

First,  there  are  those  who  are  more  or  not  shut  against  any  human  being,  no 

less  descended  (rom  the  Prophet — these  matter  age  or  sex,  who  holds  the  cteed 

are  the  Sheriefs  of  highest  pretension,  of  Islam."     Women   in  Morocco  raiety 

and  their  sanctity  is  a  very  comfortable  go  to  (he  Mosque,  but  this  is  due  to 

source  of  income  to  them  :  they  receive  quite  another  reason— viz,  the  jealousy 

presents  from  all  the  Faithful,  and  the  which  surrounds  women  on  every  side 

most  cheerful  participation   in  all  the  — might  not  the  Mosque  oEfer  opportu-' 

vices  known  to  Islam  and  Christendom  ntties  for  what  we  will  call  flirtation  ?— 

combined  does  not  seem  to  jeopardize  and  thercforctheprudcnt  Moslem  thinks 

their  title  to  holiness.    For  example,  let  it  better  for  the  women  to  perform  their 

us  suppose  a  saintly  descendant  of  the  devotions  at  home.     Enemies   to  their 

Prophet — who  most  uncompromisingly  creed  say  that  the  women  are  very  de- 

foibade  intoxicating  drinks— is,  by  the  vout   and  far  more  fanatical  than  the 

munificence    of    believers,   enabled    to  men.     An  artist  friend,  who  had  been 

drink   champagne   to  excess.     It  does  to   Fez    and    Mequinez   with   the  last 

not  matter,  says  the  sublle-minded  Arab,  French  mission,  told  me  that  generally, 

the  Angel  of  God  will   not  permit  his  when  he  met  a  woman  in  the  street,  she 

saint   to  sin,  but   changes  this  liquid  cursed  him  and  spat  on  the  ground  ;  if 

wickedness  into  milk  in  his  mouth,  and  she  did  not,  but  looked  at  him,  then  he 

BO,    without  sinning,  he  can   get  very  knew  it  was  a  young  woman — perhaps 

drunk  indeed.  the  young  women  are  not  so  devout. 

The  other  class  of  congenital  saints  The  Sultan  lives  a  somewhat  wander- 
are  idiots.  Of  the  validity  of  this  title  ing  life,  between  Fez,  Mequinez,  Rabat, 
I  was  not  very  well  able  to  judge,  and  and  the  city  of  Morocco.  Mequinez  is 
can  easily  understand  some  slight  coo-  the  great  treasure-city  ;  it  is  said  that 
fusion  in  people's  minds.  I  have  seen  four  hundred  black  slaves  are  immured 
a  holy  man  of  this  category  of  sanctity  in  the  vaults  of  the  treasure-house, 
one  day  draped  in  a  gaudy  Kiddermin-  They  are  employed  in  arranging  dollar 
ster  carpet,  smiling  with  all  the  con-  pieces  in  the  square  marble  tanks,  each 
sciousDcss  of  a  dandy  as  he  swaggered  of  which  holds  a  known  quantity.  In 
throuKh  the  crowded  Soko,  haled  on  the  old  times  these  slaves,  when  they  had 
morrow  before  the  Calecf  and  thrown  fiiiished  their  work,  were  beheaded  ; 
into  the  common  prison.  His  offence  but  whether  it  was  found  that  this  did 
was  a  petty  attack  with  a  knife  upon  not  encourage  them  to  work  quickly,  or 
some  one  who  had  offended  him,  and,  from  motives  of  mere  weak  philanthropy, 
from  the  shouts  of  the  crowd  who  fol-  the  authorities  now  content  themselves 
lowed,  it  was  evident  that  they  were  with  keeping  them  locked  up  with  the 
very  pleased  with  the  calamity  which  treasure  for  ever, 
had  befallen  this  good  man.  The  only  Moorish  money  that  can  be 

But  holiness  may  be  earned  by  a  life  said  to  be  in  circulation  is  a  very  de- 

of  devotion  ;  and  a  gentleman  who  had  based    copper    coin   known   as    Floos. 

accompanied   a  diplomatic  mission   to  These  floos  are  of  various  sizes,  the  big- 

the  imperial  city  of  Fez  told  me  that  he  gest  about  the  size  of  our  bronze  penny  ; 

there  saw  an  aged  and  very  corpulent  but  it  is  so  brittle  that  you  can  break  it 

man  who  was  seeking  Paradise  by  lying  between  your  fingers,  and  so  small  in 

naked    in   the   middle    of    a    crowded  value  that  about  a  hundred  and  twenty 

street ;  he  had  lain  there  for  years,  day  go  to  a  franc  or  peseta.     The  Sultan, 

and  night,  fed  by  the  charitable,  the  however,  arbitrarily  changes  the  value, 

ground  actually  hollowed  by  the  weight  according  to   whether  he  gives  or  re- 

of  adipose  sanctity.     Women  are  even  ceives  ;  (or  example,  five  francs  paid  in 

known  to  become  saints,  but  I  do  not  duties  would  only  be  received  as  three 

know  by  what  means  they  attain  this  francs  and  a  fraction.     The  silver  is 
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nearly  all  Spanish,  the  gold  likewise.  protTacted  interview  of  this  sort  with 
There  are  some  handsome  gold  pieces,  the  Sultan  ;  there  was  much  powder- 
but  they  are  generally  regarded  as  curi-  play  and  pomp,  but  I  could  see  that 
osities  and  converted  into  necklets,  etc  ;  every  one  was  surprised  at  his  reappear- 
I  never  saw  one  in  circulation.  Quite  ance.  They  did  not  exactly  say  that  it 
recently  a  Moorish  silver  coin  has  been  was  wrong  for  a  governor  to  come  back 
struck  in  Paris,  but  it  has  hardly  yet  alive  from  an  interview  with  the  Sultan  ; 
found  its  way  into  Morocco  ;  it  is  neat  they  implied  more  that  it  was  unusual, 
and  sharp,  and  smacks  of  a  fresh,  pert  and  with  many  people  what  is  unusual 
civilization,  and   somehow    seems    out  is  wrong, 

of  place  beside  the  amateur   roundish  The  only  people  who  dare  to  exhibit 

silver  that  the  Moors  struck  (if  one  may  wealth  are  the  Jews,  who  have  placed 

nse  so  abrupt  a  word)  many  years  ago.  themselves  under  the  protection  of  the 

The  government  of  Morocco  might  be  various  foreign  legations.  This  ques- 
called  a  voracious  despotism  tempered  tion  of  the  Jews  in  Morocco  is  one  of 
by  legations,  though  on  second  thoughts  the  most  difficult  in  the  whole  country, 
I  am  not  so  sure  of  the  tempering  ;  and  really  deserves  far  more  study  than 
some  people  will  tell  you  that  "  assist-  I  could  give  it,  and  far  more  space  than 
ed  "  would  be  more  to  the  point.  Any-  I  can  afford  it  here.  It  is  almost  im- 
how  the  Sultan  is  the  supreme  head  of  possible  to  inform  oneself,  because  the 
the  State,  and  inasmuch  as  he  is  a  de-  stranger  is  ignorant  and  the  resident  is 
scendant  of  the  Prophet,  he  is  also  a  prejudiced  ;  it  is  not  my  purpose  to 
Sherief,  and  consequently,  as  far  as  it  speculate  upon  the  character  of  the  Jews 
is  possible  in  an  unsacerdotal  religion,  further  than  to  say  that,  wherever  they 
of  high  spiritual  authority  and  the  foun-  have  been,  in  all  ages,  they  have  been, 
tain  of  all  honor  and  emolument.  But  to  put  it  mildly,  very  unpopular. 
all  through  his  dominion  no  ofhcial  is  In  Morocco,  a  land  which  opened  its 
paid  at  all,  or  at  all  proportionately  to  doors  to  them  when  driven  from  Spain, 
his  posi  and  responsibility  ;  so,  from  they  have  had  a  bad  time  of  it ;  locked 
the  soldier  who  lays  stripes  on  the  backs  up  in  special  quarters  ;  subject  to  sumpt- 
of  wretched  prisoners,  up  to  the  Grand  uary  laws  ;  stoned,  pillaged,  hated  ; 
Visier,  who  may  at  any  moment  have  yet,  with  their  extraordinary  tenacity, 
stripes  laid  om  his  own  back  if  he  is  not  they  have  held  on,  and  are  at  this  day, 
careful,  every  one  seeks  to  enrich  him-  if  an  evil,  still  a  very  necessary  one,  as 
self  at  the  expense  of  those  who  come  the  dull  quiet  of  their  Sabbath  in  Tan- 
under  his  power.  gier,  contrasted  with  the  business  bustle 

The  soldier  insists  upon  the  prisoner  of  other  days,  abundantly  testifies, 

paying  him  for  locking  him  up  and  let-  But  the  centuries  of  persecution  have 

ting  him  out ;    the   governors  of    the  naturally  not  softened  the  Jew  toward 

towns  levy  contributions  on  every  pre-  his  taskmaster,  and  he  would  spoil  the 

text ;  to  be  suspected  of  riches  is  fatal,  people  of  the  Western,  as  thoroughly  as 

After  a  few  years  of  governorship,  the  we  are  told  he  did  those  of  the  Eastern, 

Sultan  has  his  turn,  sends  for  the  re-  side  of  Africa  long  ago.     Now   there 

putedly  rich  4nan,  is  cold  and  angry  in  are  growing  up,  under  the  shadow  of 

his    questions  about    his    slewardshtp.  the    various    legations,   wealthy    Jews 

The  Grand  Visier,  who  perhaps  evinces  who,  so  to  speak,  wax  fat  and  kick  ; 

a  kindly   disposition    toward  the   rich  they  have  handsome  houses,  and  love  to 

scoundrel,   suggests     more    and    more  exhibit  their  wealth  with  an  ostentation 

handsome  presents  ;    the   Suttan,   if  it  almost  peculiar  to  their  race  ;  while  the 

suits  his  policy,  sometimes  relents  and,  rich   Moslems,   fearful   of   rousing  the 

after  wringing  a  final  lump  from  him,  cupidity  of  needy  officials,  studiously 

sends  him  back  to  recoup  himself.     Or,  avoid  all  display  ;  and  it  chafes  them 

more  likely  stilt,  it  is  inconvenient  that  to  find  the  despised   aliens,  who  in  the 

be  should  return,  and  so  he  gets  a  cup  towns  of  the  interior  are  not  permitted 

of  tea  and  Paradise  or  Tophet,  or  wher-  to  walk  with  covered  feet,  swaggering 

ever  governors  retire  to  eventually.  about  here  in  Tangier  under  the  protec- 

The  governor  of  Tangier  came  back  tion   of    some    European    Power,   and 

lately  to  his  disconsolate  people  after  a  growing  obviously  wealthy  in  a  security 
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unknown  to  the  lords  of  the  land.    This  example,  the  evil  eye  is  probably  the 

wealth   is  mostly   the  result  of  usury,  most    widely   prevailing    belief  in  ihe 

and  oftentimes  due  also  to  some  Jewish  world  ;  there  is  hardly  a  people  that  do 

minion's  usefulness  to  the  ministers  or  not  hold  it  or  have  not  held  it  in  one 

ministers'  underlings  of  the  country  to  form  or  another,   from   the  citizen  of 

which  he  nominally  belongs.  Rome  to  the  South  Sea  Islander.     Hear 

Transactions    are  darkly  hinted    at  the  wisest  man  that  England  ever  pro- 

every  now  and  again  in  which  the  rep-  duced — "  the    large-browed    Verulam, 

resenialive   of  some   great  Power  and  the   first  of  those  who  knew."     "  We 

his  Hebrew  scavenger  have  pulled  out  see  likewise  the  Scripture  calls  envy  an 

of  hideous  dirt  agoodstoreof  swcetand  evil  eye,   and  the   astrologers   call  the 

pleasant  shekels.     If  the  dirt  is  much  evil  influences  of  the  stars  evil  aspects ; 

stirred  up,  and  stinks  in  honest  men's  so  that  still  there  seems  to  be  acknowl- 

nostrils,  the  Israelite  is  sacrificed,  and  edged  in  envy  and  the  operation  thereof 

honest  men's  noses,  or  sensibilities,  or  a   certain    ejaculation    and    irradiation 

whatever  one  likes   to  call  them,  are  from  the  eye.     Nay,  some  have  been  so 

satisfied.  curious  as  to  note  that  the  times  when 

But,  nevertheless,  such  cases  are  few,  the  stroke  "or  percussion  of  an  envious 

and   wrong  and  extortion  flourish  and  eye  does   most    hurt    are    particularly 

have  the  most  secure  retreats  under  the  when  the  party  envied  is  beheld  in  glory 

shadows  of  all  those  many  flags  that  and  triumph  ;  for  this  sets  an  edge  upon 

every  Sunday  make  glad  the  hearts  ol  envy ;  and,  besides,  at  such  times  the 

Christians  in  the  land  of  the  unbeliever,  spirits  of  Ihe  person   envied  do  come 

It  certainly  seems  that  a  very  grave  forth  most  into  the  outward  parts  and  so 

difRculty  is   thus    growing  up — viz,   a  meet  the  blow." 

bated  race  absorbing  the  wealth  of  the        Here,  to-day,  in  Morocco,  this  view 

community — a  community  too  that  has  of  Bacon's  concerning  the  evil  eye  is 

a  short  way  of  dealing  with  knotty  diffi-  held  by  all  classes,  but  especially  by  the 

culties  ;  and  a  grave  responsibility  will  Jews,  who  take  the  greatest  trouble  to 

rest  on  the  shoulders  of  "  the  Powers"  avoid  and  counteract  this  "  percussion" 

if  some  day  the  tide  of  hatred,  growing  of  the  envious  eye,  which  they  hold,  as 

too  strong  for  the  moral  force  exercised  he  did,  "  does  most  hurt  when  the  party 

by   Europe  on    behalf  of  her  proUg^s,  envied  is  beheld  in  glory  and  triumph." 

sweep  away  the  innocent  (if  there  be  So  at  all  marriage  festivals  the  initials 

any)  with  the  guilty.     We  have  seen  of  the  bride  and  bridegroom  are  painted 

how,  in  some  of  the  countries  of  East-  on  the  whitewashed  walls  of  the  house, 

em   Europe  itself,   the  public  opinion  and  a  rude  hand  is  painted  over  them, 

was  so  strong  against  the  Jewish  usurers  for  this  is  found  to  be  the  most  efhca- 

and  money  traffickers  that  the  govern-  cious  antidote  to  this  malignant  evil — a 

ment  did  not  dare  to  put  down  the  op-  point   in   which  they  are  far  ahead   of 

pression   and   expulsion   that    ensued;  Bacon,  for  he  does  not  suggest  a  remedy, 

and  here  in  Morocco  the  case  seems  to  I  believe  the  virtue  hes  principally  in 

be  aggravated  by  the  protective  inter-  Ihe  number  five  represented  by  the  fin- 

ference  of  exterior  Powers.      But,  as  I  gers,  though  why  Rve  is  better  than  six 

said  before,  this  is  a  most  puzzling  ques-  would  be,  perhaps,    asking  more  than 

lion,  really  deserving  much  thought  and  we  have  a  right  to  know.     Admiration 

a  most  impartial  investigation.  is  received   by  the   Barbary  Jew  with 

It  would   be  pleasant  to  succeed   in  some  apprehension.     Should  some  fair 

avoiding  the  use  of  so  invidious  a  word  daughter  of  Israel  evoke  it  beyond  your 

as  "  superstition"  in  speaking  of  some  powers  of  concealment,  pray  raise  your 

characteristics  of  Morocco.     One  might  open  hand  toward  her  deprecatingly,  as 

say    (hat    the   people's    faith    has    not  though  one  would  say,  "  Sweet  lady,  be 

shrunk  under  the  narrowing  influences  assured  that  the  ejaculation  and  irradi- 

of  scientific  methods  of  thought ;  they  ation  of  my  eye  is  not  evil,  and  if  your 

believe  a  host  of  things  that  all  our  an-  spirit  comes  forth  into  the  outward  parts 

cestors  held  in  common  besides  a  goodly  to  meet  the  blow,  it  wilt  gain  no  hurt 

number  which  are,  I  believe,  quite  pe-  from  the  percussion. "   Train  your  hand 

culiar  to  ^this  corner  of  the  world.     For  to  say  this  and  all  will  be  well. 
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The  Jews  have  a  curious  cemeteiy  ben  So-and-so  ;"  he  falls  intoillhealth, 
arrangement.  A  defunct  saint  or  wise  and  the  Angel  of  Death  is  despatched 
man  has  a  tube  down  to  his  ear,  through  to  cut  shorter  his  short  span  of  life,  but 
which  petitions  from  poor  perplexed  in  the  meantime  his  anxious  fiiends 
mortals  are  conveyed  to  a  wisdom  grown  have  changed  his  name  to  "  Isaac  ben 
more  wise  by  having  crossed  the  valley  So-and-so,"  and  the  Angel  of  Death, 
of  the  shadow  ;  but  if  the  petitions  are  being  a  dull  messenger  and  devoted  to 
not  answered  the  saint  is  apt  to  be  con-  routine,  comes  back  baffled  ;  this  may 
sidered  the  cause,  and  from  asking  they  happen  many  times,  until  his  friends 
come  to  threats,  and  from  threats  to  have  run  through  the  names  of  all  the 
blows.  In  one  case,  the  holy  man's  patriarchs  and  prophets,  and  at  last, 
grave  was  soundly  thrashed  for  some  full  of  years,  he  may  die  as  "  Malachi 
hours  by  an  indignant  family  who  had  ben  So-and-so,"  even  then,  perchance, 
been  petitioning  vainly  for  money  a  victim  to  a  restricted  nomenclature. 
enough  to  buy  a  tombstone  for  the  grave  In  a  country  where  medicine  has  not 
of  a  dead  relative,  and  he  was  threat*  arrived  at  that  perfect  certainty  to 
ened  with  another  beating  if  he  delayed  which  it  has  attained  in  Europe,  a  few 
forwarding  the  petition  any  longer,  simple  and  general  remedies  of  this 
The  result  of  this  vigorous  policy  was  kind  are  invaluable.  For  instance, 
that  the  money  was  forthcoming,  by  sometimes  one  sees  a  number  of  Arab 
what  means  I  could  not  iind  out  ;  but  children  in  their  Utile  many-colored 
anyhow  the  tombstone  was  procured,  caftans,  holding  a  sheet  in  which  there 
and  the  saint  got  a  lesson  which  it  might  is  a  silver  bracelet ;  they  pass  down  the 
be  well  to  teach  to  not  a  few  intermcdi-  narrow  streets  singing,  and  the  doors  of 
ate  officials.  Again,  a  beggar  with  par-  the  houses  open  as  they  go  along,  and 
alyzed  legs,  who  had  long  been  an  ob-  sympathetic  women  come  out  and  pour 
ject  of  frugal  almsgiving,  after  sleeping  water  on  the  sheet.  The  bracelet  and 
for  a  couple  of  nights  on  the  grave  of  sheet  belong  to  some  poor  woman  about 
this  good  man,  was  able  to  walk  with  to  become  a  mother,  and  this  quaint 
crutches,  and  is  now  a  very  well-to-do  little  procession  is  all  that  they  can  de- 
mendicant,  munificently  supported  by  vise  for  the  emergency, 
the  Faithful ;  for  it  is  well  to  be  chari-  Jews  and  Moors  borrow  and  inter- 
table toward  those  who  have  powerful  change  customs,  but  not  always  Hattei- 
friends  in  the  other  world.  One  night  ingly.  The  Moors  believe  in  the  effi- 
in  the  year  the  Jews  hold  high  festival  cacy  of  the  prayers  of  the  }ews,  but  give 
in  the  cemetery  which  looks  eeiie  rather,  a  characteristically  scornful  reason  for 
the  lights  moving  among  the  tombs  ou  it.  Allah,  they  say,  hates  so  fervently 
the  bluff  where  the  bones  of  the  Chosen  the  very  voice  of  a  Jew  that,  to  silence 
Race  are  sepulchred.  him  and  be  rid  of  his  importunities,  he 

A   custom    prevails   among   fiarbary  at  once  grants  him  whatever  he  desires. 

Jews  which,  so  far  as  I  know,  is  peculiar  So  Arabs  will  even  ask  Jews   to  pray 

to  them  :  they  consider  it  a  safeguard  for  them.     I  am  not  sure  but  that  the 

against  the  death  of  children  that  they  Arabs  consider  that   whatever    results 

should  be  dressed  by  charity.     A  quite  from  the  prayers  of  Christians  is  also 

wealthy  mother  will  tell  you  thai  her  due  to  the  same  cause, 

child    has    never    worn    any    garment  As  I  said  before,  this  is  the  sunset 

bought  by  her.     I  do  not  know  how  far  land,  and   it  is   a  sunset  land  in  more 

this  system  of  clothing  may  be  good  for  senses  than  one  :  here  is  the  evening  of 

babies'   health,  but   I  can   understand  Islam,  the  shadows  of  the  Franks  fall 

Jewish  fathers  feeling  that  it   was  in-  ominously  long  over  the  Barbary  States, 

cumbent  on  them  to  try  it  to  the  utter-  and  the  silver  moon   of   the   Moslem 

most.  power  seems  more  decrescent  than  crcs- 

Another  curious  custom,  also  pecul-  cent.     There  is  something  suggestive  in 

iar,  I  think,  to  the  Jews  of  this  coun-  the  picture  that  one  sees  of  an  evening 

try,  and  delightfully  naive,  is  when  any  as  one  leaves  the  city  by  the  strand  gate 

one   is  in  bad  health  it  is  a  common  — a  dozen  or  so  Moors  generally  bring 

practice  to  rename  him.     For  example,  their   felt    saddle-cloths    and,    in    their 

say  a  little  Hebrew  starts  as  "  Abraham  white  haiks,  sit  with  their  backs  against 
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the  old  walls  ;  they  are  generally  silent-  and  lost  by  their  valiant  ancestors  in  the 

\y  looking  oyer  the  narrow  sea  to  where  glorious   past  ;  for  does    not  the  Wise 

the  hills  of  Spain  are  still  warm  with  King  tell  them  that  "  a  live  dog  is  better 

sunset  colors,  and  the  distant  rock  of  than  a  dead  lion  ?"     And  so  the  Moor 

Taiick  shows  its  bold  outline  against  muses   at   the    gateway    of    the  world 

the  eastern  sky.     I   do  not  mean  to  say  through  which  the  myriad  argosies  have 

that  they  are  thinking  of  Spain  or  of  passed  since  Jason's,  and  the  shades  of 

Tarick  ;  they  tell  their  beads  and  take  evening  are  failing  upon  him,  and  the 

snuff,  and   Heaven   knows   what  their  sun  goes  down  behind  Cape  Spartel  into 

thoughts  are  about — probably  nothing  the  great  sea,  and  the  sunset  gun  booms 

more   than   the  gossip  of   the  Soko,  or  out  from  the  crumbling  old  battlements, 

how  they  could  gain  a  little  more  money  and  these  silent  old  gossips  arise,  take 

and  still  retain  the  blessed  security  of  up  their  saddlecloths,  and  return  quietly 

apparent  poverty.     Such  things  natur-  home,   and  the   gate  is   shut   for    the 

ally  dwarf  the  facts  that  Spain  was  won  night. — CernAiU  Magazitu. 
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The  invitation  officially  offered  by  ning  side.  The  end  of  the  year  16S3 
the  Hungarian  authorities  to  descend-  was  signalized  by  the  capture  from  the 
ants  of  English  volunteers  who  served  Turks  of  Gran,  the  important  frontier 
at  the  siege  of  Buda  does  not  seero  to  fortress  of  their  Hungarian  possessions 
have  attracted  much  attention.  Few  commanding  a  passage  of  the  Danube, 
passages  of  European  history  are  less  and  by  (he  rapid  reduction  by  the  Poles 
known  in  general  by  English  readers  of  many  places  held  by  the  Turks  and 
than  the  wars  in  which  the  Duke  of  insurgents  in  North- East  Hungary.  In 
Lorraine,  Lewis  of  Baden,  and  Eugene  1684  the  Imperial  generals  determined 
of  Savoy,  at  the  head  of  the  Imperial  to  advance  at  once  to  Buda,  the  centre 
armies,  drove  the  Turks  from  Hungary,  of  Turkish  rule,  the  tenth  city  in  dig- 
and  threatened  indeed  at  one  time  to  nity,  as  it  was  considered,  of  the  Otto- 
drive  them  from  Europe.  The  vtctori-  man  Empire.  But  in  16S4,  though  the 
ous  standards  of  Austria  were  upon  (he  general  balance  of  success  inclined  to 
frontiers  of  Macedonia,  the  Poles  were  the  Christians.  Buda  was  not  taken. 
in  Moldavia,  and  the  Venetians  in  Al-  The  Duke  of  Lorraine  appeared  before 
bania  and  the  Morea  ;  and  the  Eastern  the  city  on  July  14,  the  anniversary  of 
question  might  have  been  settled  in  the  the  arrival  of  the  Turks  before  Vienna 
seventeenth  century  had  not  the  violence  in  the  previous  year.  Like  them,  he  was 
and  intrigues  of  France,  in  its  attacks  at  least  a  month  too  late  for  such  an 
on  Germany,  Italy,  and  the  Nether-  important  enterprise  in  the  unhealthy 
lands,  given  the  Turks  a  respite  and  valley  of  the  Danube.  Ibrahim  Pasha, 
limited  the  Imperial  conquests.  Hun-  surnamed  the  Devil,  an  old  andsuccess- 
gary,  however,  with  unimportant  excep-  ful  opponent  of  Sobieski,  was  in  com- 
tions,  was  permanently  wrested  from  the  mand.  The  Pasha  commanding  Neu- 
Turks,  who  had  held  most  of  it  for  150  hansel,  far  away  to  the  north  of  the 
years.  The  great  disaster  of  the  Turks  great  bend  of  the  Danube,  kept  all  that 
before  Vienna  in  1683,  iheir  failure  to  bank  of  the  river  in  alarm  by  well-ex- 
take  the  city,  and  their  defeat  by  Sobi-  ecuted  forays.  Even  on  the  right  bank, 
eski  and  Lorraine  in  the  field,  with  huge  though  the  Turks  were  defeated  in  the 
losses  of  maUriel  of  all  kinds,  left  them  field,  they  were  enabled  to  throw  small 
exposed  to  a  counter-attack  in  Hun-  supplies  of  men  and  stores  into  Buda 
gary.  They  had  lost  and  the  Christians  and  to  trouble  the  Imperial  communica- 
had  acquired  confidence  in  themselves,  tions.  Finally,  in  the  middle  of  Sep- 
while  the  Hungarian  rebels,  who  had  tember,  the  besiegers,  defeated  in  sev- 
long  preferred  Turkish  to  Austrian  rule,  eral  assaults,  suffering  from  want  and 
began  to  cast  about  for  away  of  making  disease,  and  troubled  by  the  autumnal 
peace  with  what  now  seemed  the  win-  rains,  abandoned  the  attack.     In  1685 
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thev  more  wisely  contented  thcmselvea  ing  as  volunteerB.  Among  the  Eng- 
with  recoveiing  Neuhausel  and  securing  lishmen  w«re  John  Cutts,  famous  at 
both  banks  of  the  Danube,  preparatory  Namui  and  Blenheim,  and  the  young 
to  a  tresh  advance  the  following  year.  son  of  James  II.  and  Arabella  Churchill, 
The  old  town  of  Buda  stands  upon  a  then  only  sixteen  and  serving  his  first 
long,  narrow  hill,  ninning  north  and  campaign,  but  destined  to  become,  as 
south,  parallel  almost  to  the  right  bank  Duke  of  Berwick,  the  second  greatest 
of  the  Danube,  but  rather  further  from  captain  of  his  age.  His  adversary  Eu- 
the  river  at  the  northern  than  at  the  gene  was  there  as  a  colonel  of  Imperial 
southern  end.  At  this  northern  end  the  cavalry.  The  future  opponents  at  Schel- 
hill  widens  considerably  ;  it  widens  also  lenberg,  the  Elector  of  Bavaria  and 
slightly  at  the  southern  end,  where  Lewis  of  Baden,  were  commanding  to- 
stands  the  castle.  The  hill  was  sur-  gether  in  the  siege  ;  while  the  com- 
rounded  by  a  brick  wall  backed  with  mander-in-chief,  the  Duke  of  Lorraine, 
earth,  and  with  a  ditch  in  front.  Semi-  was  with  the  covering  army.  Before 
circular  towers  projected  at  irregular  the  end  of  June  the  assailants  had  car- 
intervals,  and  in  places  the  wall  was  ried  the  Lower  town,  which  was  not 
doubled.  Most  of  the  fortifications  seriously  defended  by  the  Turks,  and 
could  be  commanded  by  the  cannon  approaches  were  opened  against  the 
even  of  those  days  from  surrounding  Upper  city  on  the  hill.  The  Imperial- 
hills,  the  Blocksberg  on  the  south,  and  ists  and  the  Bran  den  burgers  attacked 
the  Spiesseberg  on  the  west.  At  the  from  the  north  and  north-east ;  the 
north  end  of  the  hill  was  the  Lower  Elector  of  Bavaria  from  the  south  at- 
town,  to  the  south-east  the  Water  town,  tacked  the  castle.  The  works  opposite 
surrounded  by  similar  walls.  It  is  chai-  to  him  were  stronger,  but  he  was  en- 
acteristic  of  the  Turks  that  they  had  abled  to  command  them  to  a  great  ex- 
made  no  attempt  to  improve  the  fortifi-  tent  from  batteries  on  the  Blocksberg 
cations  since  the  previous  siege,  but  had  and  the  Spiesseberg.  The  ruins  of 
merely  repaired  damages.  They  were  Pesth  were  occupied,  and  a  bridge  of 
skilful  engineers,  as  times  were,  and  ex-  boats  thrown  across  to  the  camp  of  the 
pended  great  labor  on  the  scientific  for-  Elector  below  the  city.  The  invest- 
tification  of  Neuhausel,  but  were  con-  ment  of  the  place  was  scarcely  corn- 
tent  to  let  the  capital  and  key  of  Hun-  plete,  for  between  the  Imperial  and  Ba- 
gary  take  its  chance  with  mediaeval  varian  forces  to  the  west  there  was  a 
works  not  much  stronger,  except  by  sit-  wide  interval,  only  partially  covered  by 
uation,  than  the  present  walls  of  Ches-  cavalry.  An  incident  early  in  the  siege 
ter.  Pesth,  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  shows  how  the  manners  of  their  oppo- 
river,  had  been  burned  in  1684,  and  not  nents  had  affected  the  Germans,  as  long 
restored.  Ibrahim  the  Devil  had  been  before  they  had  affected  the  Crusaders, 
superseded  in  command  of  Buda  by  A  raid  upon  an  island  in  the  Danube 
Abdurahman  Pasha,  a  veteran  of  sev-  below  the  city  resulted  in  ihecapture  of 
enty,  who  had  formerly  distinguished  the  harems,  with  their  attendants,  of 
himself  at  the  taking  of  Candia  from  the  some  of  the  Turkish  leaders.  One 
Venetians,  and  again  lately  by  his  de-  hundred  of  the  most  beautiful  women 
fence  of  Kamieniec  against  the  Poles,  were  sold  by  auction  amongthecaptains 
The  garrison  was  ten  thousand  picked  of  the  besiegers.  Meanwhile  the  siege 
men.  The  Emperor  had  nearly  one  operations  were  pushed  vigorously  for- 
hundred  thousand  men  under  arms,  ward  and  as  vigorously  met  by  the  Turks 
about  thirty  thousand  in  detached  corps  with  counter-mines  and  sorties.  In- 
and  garrisons,  and  nearly  seventy  thou-  deed,  though  the  Hungarians,  who 
sand  in  the  besieging  and  covering  fought  on  both  sides  in  the  war,  may 
armies  at  Buda.  This  year  they  ap-  legitimately  celebrate  the  deliverance  of 
peared  before  the  city  in  the  middle  of  their  capital  and  country  from  the 
June.  The  camp  was  a  centre  whither  Turks,  the  military  merit  of  the  be- 
young  men  of  all  nations  anxious  for  sieged,  in  spite  of  their  ill-success,  was 
military  distinction  were  gathered  to-  greater  than  that  of  the  besiegers,  con- 
gether.  There  were  Englishmen,  French,  sidering  their  relative  numbers  and 
Spaniards,  and   lulians  of   rank  serv-  the  extremely  insufficient  fortifications 
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which  for  tvo  months  and  a  half  they  caused  the  active  siege  operations  to  be 
defended  succeisfuUy.  On  June  39  the  suspended.  On  August  14  he  attacked 
Turks,  sallying  by  the  Stuhlweissenberg  the  covering  position  of  Lorraine,  who 
gate,  threw  thcmsetres  into  the  interval  was  drawn  up  with  his  left  resting  oti 
between  the  Imperial  and  Bavarian  ap>  the  Blocksberg  and  the  Danube,  by  en- 
proaches,  and,  turning  to  the  left,  at-  deavoring  to  turn  the  right  flank  near 
tacked  the  rear  of  the  latter,  and  were  Budakesz.  General  Dunewald,  the 
only  driven  back  with  difficulty  by  the  leader  of  the  pursuit  after  the  victory  at 
Imperial  cavalry.  To  guard  against  Vienna,  frustrated  the  attack  by  a  brill- 
similar  sorties  lines  of  contravallation  iant  cavalry  charge.  Twice  subse- 
were  erected  between  the  two  attacks,  quently  the  Vizier  attempted  to  elude 
but  not  completely  connecting  them,  the  bcBtefters,  and  did  succeed  in  intro- 
every  movement  of  the  besiegers  being  ducing  about  five  hundred  horsemen 
continually  interrupted  by  the  gallant  into  the  place  through  the  interval  be- 
garriaon.  On  July  14  a  storm  was  at-  tween  the  Bavarian  and  Imperialist  lines, 
tempted  from  the  Imperialist  trenches.  He  wan  not  in  sufficient  force,  however, 
but  after  hard  fighting  was  defeated  to  attempt  a  decided  attack  upon  the 
with  the  loss  of  1,400  killed  and  wound-  Christians,  and  his  efforts  were  par- 
ed to  the  assailants.  Two  days  later  the  alyzed  by  the  want  of  confidence  in 
Bavarians  effected  a  lodgment  on  the  themselves  and  their  leaders  which  had 
counterscarp  of  the  works  opposite  passed  from  the  Imperial  to  the  Tutk- 
them,  but  otherwise  the  besiegers  con-  ish  armies  after  the  disasters  of  1683. 
tented  themselves  with  an  active  bom-  Lorraine  determined,  therefore,  as  the 
bardment  for  a  fortnight,  till  an  oppor-  season  was  advancing  andtheunhealthi- 
tunity  for  a  fresh  attack  offered  itself,  ness  of  the  valley  of  the  Danube  increas- 
This  came  from  a  red-hot  shot  dropping  ing,  to  overpower  Buda  by  a  fresh  gen- 
in  the  chief  Turkish  magazine.  A  ter-  era!  assault  almost  in  the  sight  of  the  ir- 
rific  explosion  followed  that  drove  even  resolute  army  of  relief.  On  September 
the  advanced  posts  of  the  besiegers  to  a,  at  six  in  the  morning,  the  assault  was 
flight  in  terror  and  threw  down  sixty  delivered,  and  by  the  close  of  the  day, 
paces  of  the  walls  of  Buda,  but  above  after  fearful  slaughter,  the  city  was  car- 
the  Danube  at  the  steepest  part  of  the  ried.  The  Turks  who  still  resisted  in 
hill.  Lorraine  immediately  summoned  the  castle  were  admitted  to  terms,  but 
the  garrison,  and  on  their  refusal  to  not  above  two  thousand  of  the  gallant 
surrender  ordered  a  fresh  assault,  July  garrison  survived.  Abdurahman  perish- 
37.  A  triple  attack  was  made  from  the  ed  in  the  breach.  The  equally  brave 
north,  east,  and  south,  in  great  force  defender  of  Vienna,  Count  Starhem- 
and  fed  with  constant  reinforcements  ;  berg,  had  been  permanently  disabled 
but  after  four  hours'  hard  fighting  the  earlier  in  the  siege, 
assailantsonly  remained  masters  of  three  The  fall  of  Buda  proved  the  death- 
points  on  the  outer  works,  the  Turks  blow  to  Turkish  rule  in  Hungary, 
still  holding  the  interior  lines,  while  this  They  still  held  isolated  fortresses,  Eilau 
partial  success  was  purchased  by  a  loss  till  1687  and  Stuhlweissenberg  till  1688, 
of  between  three  and  four  thousand  but  their  armies  fell  back  upon  Bel- 
killed  and  wounded.  The  Grand  Vizier  grade,  making  their  basis  in  the  country 
was  known  to  be  approaching  with  a  re-  which  was  still  Turkish  in  the  memory 
lieving  army,  and  Lorraine  again  tried  of  this  generation.  Their  subsequent 
negotiation.  Abdurahman  was  firm,  attempts  to  recoverthecountry  met  with 
suggesting  only  the  surrender  of  some  disaster  at  Mohacz,  Salankauen,  and 
other  Hungarian  fortress  instead  of  Zenta.  Though  the  strength  of  the  Im- 
Buda,  or  the  negotiation  of  a  general  perialists  proved  insufificient  for  the 
peace,  for  which  Buda  might  possibly  conquest  of  Bosnia  and  Servia,  they 
be  surrendered.  The  besiegers  answer-  were  able,  though  sustaining  a  French 
ed  merely  by  a  fresh  bombardment,  fol-  war  at  the  same  time,  to  master  and  to 
lowed  by  another  attack  on  August  3,  defend  Hungary.  While  the  siege  of 
which  was  also  defeated.  Buda  had  been  in  progress,  the  league 
Meanwhile  the  approach  of  Suleiman,  against  the  French  had  been  completed 
the  Grand  Vizier,  with  k  relieving  army,  at  Augsburg  in  July  16S6.     Had  Lor- 
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raine  been  obliged  a  second  time  to  raise  Sobieski's    Queen,    who   says  : — "  The 

the  siege,   as  he  probably  must  have  wars  of  Flanders  have  met  with  a  famous 

done  had  the  last  assault  failed,  the  en-  historian,    Strada,   by  whose  help  they 

gagemenls  of  the  Emperor  with  his  allies  have  merited  the  admiration  of  all  ages ; 

against  the  French  could  not  possibly  those  of  Hungary,  which  are  longer  and 

have  been   fulfilled.     Looking    to   the  more  bloody,  would  have  been  more 

great   European    importance  of    these  memorable  if  a  faithful  and  well-inform- 

Hungarian  wars,  and  the  general  igno-  ed  historian  had  written  the  particulars 

tance  concerning  them,  we  may  agree  of  them."  Hungary  wants  both  a  Strada 

with  M.  Dalerac,  French  Secretary  to  and  a  Motley. — Saturday  Review- 
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It  looks  very  much  as  if  it  would  be  but  himself  would  ever  see  it.  The  man 
the  effect  of  democratic  institutions  to  who  leaped  from  the  New  York  suspen- 
increase  extremely  the  pleasure  to  be  sion  bridge  the  other  day,  and  who  was 
derived  from  putting  any  sort  of  dis-  escorted  to  prison  afterward,  would  cer- 
tinctive  maik  on  yourself,  even  if  it  be  tainly  not  have  run  any  risk  of  prison  if 
only  by  walking  a  thousand  miles  in  a  there  had  been  no  one  to  observe  and 
thousand  hours,  or  by  passing  the  no  one  to  condemn  bis  foolhardiness ; 
rapids  of  Niagara  in  a  tub,  or  better  he  would  never  have  thought  of  attempt- 
Still,  because  at  even  greater  risk  to  life,  ing  the  feat  without  the  prospect  of  ex- 
in  a  cork-jacket,  or  by  leaping  from  a  citing  approbation  or  disapprobation,  or 
high  suspension- bridge  into  the  water,  both,  in  no  common  degree  by  his  fool- 
or  by  swarming  up  the  lightning-con-  hardiness.  As  Mrs.  Foyser  said  of  the 
ductor  of  a  great  church  to  fix  a  flag  at  dog,  that  you  could  not  imagine  it  sitting 
the  top  of  the  steeple.  The  more  the  upon  its  hind  legs  if  no  one  wore  look- 
crowd  of  equalities  multiplies,  the  more  ing,  so  it  is  certain  that  you  could  not 
there  are  who  seem  to  hanker  after  some  imatcine  a  man  executing  these  feats 
mode  of  discriminating  themselves  from  without  some  one  to  stare  at  him.  Even 
the  multitude.  We  have  no  doubt  that  the  man  who  walked  a  thousand  miles  in 
a  man  who  has  done  one  of  these  things  a  thousand  hours  would  never  have  done 
feels  as  if  he  had  won  for  himself  some-  so  only  to  satisfy  his  own  eagerness  to 
thing  much  better  than  a  ribbon  of  the  come  up  to  a  certain  standard  of  physi- 
Legion  of  Honor,  or  a  Victoria  Cross,  cal  endurance.  It  is  the  wish  not  mere- 
He  regards  himself  from  that  time  as  a  ly  to  be  distinguished  in  something  from 
select  man,  as  a  man  who  has  battled  the  crowd,  but  to  be  recognized  \>y  the 
with  physical  danger  in  a  very  special  mass  of  men  as  noticeably  distinguished 
way,  and  who  has  not  been  worsted  in  from  themselves,  which  induces  these 
the  fight.  But  it  is  not  really  the  con-  numberless  attempts  of  otherwise  ordi- 
flict  with  Nature  of  which  he  thinks  nary  men  to  decorate  themselves  by  in- 
chiefly,  it  is  the  recognition  of  men.  signia  which,  to  them  at  least,  wiU  al- 
For,  conceive  for  a  moment  that  he  ways  stem  memorable.  Yet  there  is 
could  be  sure  that  no  one  would  ever  nothing  meritorious  in  being  tossed  ten 
hear  of  his  achievement,  and  you  are  at  feet  into  the  air  and  bruised  black  and 
once  aware  that  he  never  would  have  blue  in  the  Niagara  rapids,  or  in  being 
attempted  it.  No  man  living  alone  in  knocked  about  in  a  frightful  cataract  in 
the  trackless  forest  ever  yet  contrived  a  strong  tub,  or  in  nearly  killing  your- 
the  means  of  shooting  a  dangerous  rapid  self  by  an  immense  jnmp  into  the  water, 
only  for  the  sake  of  assuring  himself  or  even  in  fixing  a  flag  on  the  top  of  a 
that  he  could  face  and  overcome  the  pinnacle  four  hundred  feet  high  ;  it  is 
danger.  If  Firchec  had  come  on  an  not  the  meritoriousness  but  the  excep- 
abandoned  city  of  ancient  days,  you  tionalness  of  the  achievement  which 
may  be  sure  he  would  not  have  swarmed  makes  the  few  willing  to  attempt  it. 
up  four  hundred  feet  of  pole  in  order  to  And  it  would  have  no  charm  for  them  (f 
attach  a  flag  to  a  cross  where  nobody  the  many  who  do  not  attempt  it  were 
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never  to  hear  that  they  had  attempted  raging  the  sentiment  of  gratitude,  eo 
and  had  achieved  it.  If  an  order  of  soon  as  he  finds  it  standing  in  his  way. 
merit  excites  men's  emulation,  it  is  less  The  masses  love  to  find  a  conspicnoiu 
because  it  involves  merit,  than  because  object  for  admiration,  almost  as  much 
it  involves  discrimination  from  the  as  the  person  who  is  gifted  with  any 
crowd, — in  other  words,  evidence  of  consciousness  of  a  hardihood  capable  of 
inequality.  The  fact  that  you  had  the  distinction,  loves  to  make  himself  con- 
rashness  or  the  indifference  to  danger  spicuous.  Neither  does  the  crowd  wait 
to  let  yourself  be  tossed  about  in  a  cork-  till  it  sees  true  merit  before  it  applauds, 
jacket  in  a  frightful  chaos  of  watctfalls,  nor  does  exceptional  energy  or  vanity 
seems  to  be  regarded  as  quite  as  satis-  wait  until  it  can  discover  a  track  in 
factory  a  distinction  as  success  in  saving  which  conspicuousness  and  merit  will 
the  lives  of  others,  or  in  rendering  them  be  identified.  On  the  contrary,  any- 
any  great  moral  service.  What  in  these  thing  in  the  shape  of  a  spot  of  brilliant 
democratic  times  men  seem  to  hunger  color  will  do  to  cheer  the  monotony  of 
after,  is  some  sort  of  conspicuousness  democracy.  Conspicuousness,  physical 
which  all  men  will  recognize,  whether  or  moral,  is  almost  all  that  is  wanted  to 
they  recognize  it  with  praise  or  blame.  make  a  hero.  Thus  a  butcher  who 
Is  it  not  rather  a  remarkable  result  of  claims  to  be  a  baronet  is  idolized,  partly 
the  democratic  passion  of  the  age  that  a  because  he  is  supposed  to  be  a  butcher 
craving  for  inequality,  even  if  it  only  kept  out  of  his  baronetcy,  partly  be- 
takes the  form  of  a  very  exceptional  cause  he  is  supposed  to  be  a  baronet 
physical  adventure,  should  be  one  of  who  had  somehow  about  him  the  home- 
the  consequences  of  the  desire  that  liness  of  a  butcher.  The  democracy 
everybody  should  start  from  the  same  loves  anything  better  than  mere  homely 
level?  One  would  suppose  that  the  char-  in  conspicuousness-  Of  course,  it  rec- 
acteristic  democratic  emulation  would  ognizes  the  greatest  gifts  gladly  enough, 
be  to  enjoy  nothing  to  the  full  that  all  But  in  the  absence  of  great  gifts,  it  is 
cannot  enjoy;  to  eschew  dwelling  on  ex-  attracted  by  anything  which  makes  a 
elusive  distinctions  even  if  they  be  chief-  man  simply  conspicuous,  even  though 
ly  bodily  distinctions  involving  in  the  the  qualities  for  which  he  is  conspicu- 
main  only  a  good  physique  and  hardy  ous  are  the  very  ones  which  ought  to 
nerves.  One  has  heard  of  working  men  alienate  instead  of  inspiring  the  trust 
who  have  indignantly  refused  to  become  of  the  people, — such,  for  example,  as 
capitalists  by  the  help  of  their  own  sav-  a  habit  of  unscrupulous  vituperation, 
ings,  lest  they  should  be  separated  in  Mere  conspicuousness  is  counting  more 
sympathy  from  their  own  class,  and  and  more  every  day  as  a  factor  in  pop- 
become    identified    with    another  and  ularity. 

rival  class  ;  and  so  one  would  have  sup-        Of  course,  it  will  be  said  that  what 

posed  that  in  a  thoroughly  democratic  democracies  mean  when  they  insist  on 

age,  emulation  which  urged  a  man  to  equalizing  the  various  lots  in  life  is  not 

seek  conspicuousness  for  the  sake  of  equality,   but  equality  of  start.     They 

conspicuousness,  and  not  for  the  sake  are  as  willing,  it  will  be  said,  to  admire 

of  the  good  it  would  involve   toothers,  the  strong  among  themselves  as  they  are 

would  be  discouraged  and  be  regarded  the  strong  elephant  or  the  strong  horse, 

as  indicative  of  the  Belfish  principle  in  They   are   as    willing   to    recognize  the 

aristocracy,  the  taint  of  a  desire  to  shine  beautiful  among  themselves  as  they  are 

without  at  the  same  time  serving.     As  a  the  beautiful  antelope  or  the  beautiful 

matter  of  fact,  we  do  not  think  that  any  flower.     What  democracies  grudge,  it  is 

such   feeling  shows   itself  in  the  most  said,  is   the  artificial  advantages  which 

democratic  of  societies.     In  France,  at  special  privileges  give  to  one  class  of 

all  events,  nothing  is  more  remarkable  men   to    develop    all  their    gifts,   and 

than  the  hunger  for  a  hero,  good,  bad,  which   necessarily  become  to  all  other 

or  indifferent,  --even  one  who,  like  Gen-  classes  special  disadvantages,  weighing 

eral    Boulangcr,   shall    be    remarkable  upon  them  and  preventing  them  from 

only  for  overthrowing  those  whom  he  displaying  their  gifts.     The  people  are 

has  previously  designated  as  his  bene-  just  as  willing  to  admire  specif  cour- 

factors,  and  for  ignoring  and  even  out-  age,   or    special    strength,    or    special 
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grace,  or  special  adroitness,  as  they  are  by  which  it  became  adroitness.  The 
to  admire  the  same  qualities  whea  either  popular  heroes  of  democracies  are  sel- 
seen  in  Nature  or  displayed  in  Art.  We  dom  of  the  finest  mould.  Much  as  they 
hare  no  doubt  that  to  some  extent  this  love  some  variety  amid  the  monotony 
is  so ;  and  yet  while  democracies  are  of  their  life,  they  like  to  find  a  good 
willing  enough  to  admire  superficially  deal  of  the  popular  clay  mixed  with  the 
what  they  do  not  find  in  themselves,  more  shining  ore.  That  is,  indeed,  the 
they  are,  we  think,  decidedly  jealous  of  chief  danger  of  democratic  idolatries, 
giving  praise  to  those  who  seem  greatly  The  people  are  apt  to  seize  on  enei^ 
above  them  in  gifts,  unless  they  are  also  by  its  coarsest  side,  and  to  fix  their  ad- 
roore  or  less  obviously  akin  to  them  in  miration  on  a  sort  of  force  which  is  al- 
grain.  It  is  not  mere  eminence  that  most  or  quite  physical,  and  has  hardly 
they  love,  bnt  eminence  in  that  which  anything  but  animal  audacity  or  anim^ 
they  can  heartily  appreciate.  If  there  tenacity  to  recommend  it.  In  force  of 
be  a  touch  of  clownishness  in  a  great  that  kind  they  see  no  reproach  to  them- 
man,  as  there  was  in  Lincoln,  that  is  selves,  nothing  bat  their  own  cravingt 
what  really  goes  to  their  hearts.  They  writ  larger.  And  yet  the  kind  of  sepa- 
like  the  eminence,  but  they  like  best  of  rateness,  the  kind  of  eminence,  which 
all  eminence' in  qualities  all  of  which  they  most  need,  is  eminence  not  in  mere 
they  find  in  themselves.  They  like  to  energy  or  animal  audacity,  but  in  fine- 
find  themselves,  as  it  were,  glorified  in  ness  of  nature,  clearness  of  conscience, 
the  man  whom  they  honor.  They  ea-  and  purity  of  will.  Democratic  cmula- 
teem  strength  most  if  it  is  homely  tions  do  not  always, — perhaps  even 
strength  ;  courage  if  it  is  qualified  cour-  rather  seldom, — foster  the  pure  ambi- 
age,  not  afraid  to  show  its  limits  ;  grace  tions  which  are  most  for  the  advantage 
only  if  not  too  perfect ;  adroitness  most  of  the  State. — Spectator. 
if  it  shows  traces  of  that  careful  training 
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We  are  apparently  passing  through —  "When  wealth  accumuUte*,  uuJ   men  de- 
let  us  hope   only  passing  through — a  ^"^   ~ 

cycle  of  very  hard   times.     From   the  the  beginning  of  the  end,  which  is  grad- 

large  land-owner,  who  has  to  reduce  his  ually  to  make  of  London  a  Nineveh — a 

rents  twenty  or  thirty  per  cent.,  to  the  city  of  desolation  ?    Who  can  say  ?    Or 

dock-laborer,    glad  to    get    a   charity  is  it,  as  some  say,   "the  struggle  be- 

breakfast,  price  one  penny,  all  of  na,  tween  labor  and  capital " — whatsoever 

workers  and  non-workers,  are  suffering,  that  may  mean,  and  to  whatever  it  may 

The  list  of  the  unemployed  extends  tend  ? 
through    every    class,    beginning    with        I  have  lately  been  re-ieading  with  un- 

those  who  are  the  purveyors  of  luxuries  abated  admiration  that  wonderful  novel, 

rather    than    necessaries.      The   artist  Thackeray's  "  Newcomes,"   and,  clos- 

cannot    sell   his  pictures ;   the  author  ing  it,  was  struck  by  the  fact  that  the 

finds    publishers    disinclined    for    new  key-note  of  the  book  is  Money — its  use 

books ;    while,   with  some  striking  ex-  and  abuse,  the  want  of  it,  the  craving 

ceptions,  during  the   past  season  con-  for  it,  the  carelessness  or  contempt  of 

cert-rooms  have  been  painfully  empty,  it.     From  the  outset,   when  the  New- 

and  theatres  difficult  to  keep  open  ex-  come  family  originated  by  allying  itself 

cept  at  serious  risk.     Meanwhile,  busi-  to  a  wealthy  widow,  to  the  last  chapter, 

nesH  men  say  that  never  has  trade  been  when  Ethel  uses  Lady  Kew's  hoards  to 

so  bad  or  its  prospects  so  gloomy.  repay   the  not  quite  imaginary  wrong 

Is  this  only  a  temporary  crisis  ?  or  a  done  by  her  uncle  to  the  "  Campaigner" 

warning  of  that  decadence  which  comes  — money  is  at  the  core  of  everything, 

to  all  nations  the  root  of  all  evil,   the  source  of  all 
Nxw  Suun.— Vot.  XLIV.,  No.  4  36  - 
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good     Ethel's  pitiful  voluntary  slavery  with  minutiae     "  What  is  a  paltry  five 

to  her  worldly  old   grandmother,  her  pounds  to  me  f  I  have  heard  said  in 

own  sacrifice  of  Clive,  and  that  of  Lady  excuse  Of  its  quite  unnecessary  expcndi- 

Clara  to  her  brother  Barnes — in  fact,  turc,  "when   every  day  i  have  to  deal 

the  general  victimization  of  good  people  with   hundreds  and   thousands."     Or, 

by  bad,  which  is  the  leading  moft/  of  "  Why  keep  daily  accounts  7    My  clerks 

the  story,  all  originate  in  money.     Nay,  do  that.     For  me,   I  jost  put  two  or 

the  dear  old  Colonel  himself,  with  his  three  pounds  in  my  pocket,  spend  them 

childish  carelessness  and  culpable  igno-  till  they  are  gone — and  then  put  in  two 

ranee  in  the  matter  of  L.  S.  D.,  is,  spite  or  three  more.' '    I  appeal  to  the  candid 

of  his  virtues,  really  the  cause  of  half  masculine  mind,  if  this  n  not  the  ordi- 

the  misery  of    the  book.     He   allows  nary  way  of  thinking,  at  least  of  those 

himself  to  be  fleeced  by  his  contemptible  to  whom  Fate    has   kindly  given   the 

brother-in-law ;    he  helps,   not  honest  "  two    or    three    pounds"    always   in 

folk  only,  but  those  lovable  prodigals,  pocket,  without  need  to  beg,  borrow,  or 

F.  Bayham  and  Jack  Belsize  ;  he  tries  to  steal  ? 

win  Ethel  for  Clive  by  pecuniary  chi-  But  this  paper  is  no  criticism  of  the 

canery  which  no  honest  son  ought  ever  opposite  sex  ;  I  only  wish  to  say  a  few 

to  have  accepted,  and  no  true-hearted  words  to  my  own,  on  a  subject  which, 

girl    have    been    influenced    by  ;    and  especially  at  the  present  crisis,  concerns 

finally,  in  the  affair  of  the  Bundelcund  them  most  nearly — the  subject  of  money. 

Bank,  be  recklessly  uses  not  only  his  Unsentimental,  unheroic,   some   will 

own  but  other  people's  money,  whose  say  unchristian,  as  it  may  sound,  oar 

ruin  he  most  assuredly  causes  by  his  in-  right  or  wrong  use  of  money  is  the  ut- 

nocent  idiocy,  just  as  much  as  if  he  had  most  test  of  character,  as  well  as  the 

been  the  greatest  swindler  alive.    Vet  he  root  of  happiness  or  misery,  throughout 

is  exalted  into  a  hero — we  weep  over  our  whole  lives.     And  this  secret  lies 

him,  and  never  think   of  condemning  not  so  much  with  men  as  with  us  wom- 

him  ;  and  I  know  i  shall  be  considered  en.     Instead  of  striving  to  make  our- 

the  most  hard-hearted  wretch  alive  if  I  selves  their  rivals,  would  it  not  be  wiser 

dare  to  say  that  I  would  not  have  had  to  educate  ourselves   into   being  their 

Colonel  Newcome  as  father,  uncle,  bus-  helpmates,  not  merely  as  wives,  but  as 

band,    or  confidential    friend,   for  the  daughters,    sisters,    every    relation    in 

world  !     And   why  ?    Because   he   was  which   a  capable  woman    can    help  a 

deficient  in  the  one  point,  the  pivot  upon  man,  and  an  incapable  one  bring  him  (o 

which  society  turns — the  right  use  and  ruin  ?  especially  on  that  particular  point 

conscientious  appreciation  of  money.  — money. 

In  this  he  is  not  alone.  It  may  seem  I  know  that  I  shall  excite  the  wrath 
another  piece  of  heresy  to  promulgate,  or  contempt  of  the  advocates  of  the 
but  very  few  men  know  how  properly  to  higher  education  of  women,  when  I  say 
use  money.  They  can  earn  it,  lavish  that  it  is  not  necessary  for  every  woman 
it,  hoard  it,  waste  it ;  but-  to  deal  with  to  be  an  accomplished  musician,  an  art- 
it  wisely,  as  a  means  to  an  end,  and  also  student,  a  thoroughly  educated  Girton 
as  a  sacred  trust,  to  be  made  the  best  of  girl ;  but  it  is  necessary  that  she  should 
for  others  as  well  as  themselves,  is  an  be  a  woman  of  business.  From  the 
education  difficult  of  acquirement  by  day  when  her  baby  fingers  begin  to 
the  masculine  mind  ;  so  diflicult,  that  handle  pence  and  shillings,  and  her  in- 
one  is  led  to  doubt  whether  they  were  fant  mind  is  roused  to  laudable  ambition 
meant  to  acquire  it  at  all,  and  whether  by  the  possession  of  the  enormous  in- 
in  the  justdistributionof  duties  between  come  of  three-pence  a-week,  she  ought 
the  sexes  it  was  not  intended  that  the  to  be  taught  the  true  value  and  wise  ex- 
man  should  earn,  the  woman  keep — he  penditure  of  money  ;  to  keep  accounts 
accumulate,  and  she  expend  ;  especially  and  balance  them  ;  to  repay  the  minut- 
as  most  women  have  by  nature  a  quality  est  debt,  or,  still  better,  to  avoid  incur- 
in  which  men  are  often  fatally  deficient  ring  it ;  to  observe  the  just  proportions 
— "  the  infinite  capacity  for  taking  of  having  and  spending,  and,  above  all. 
trouble."  the  golden  rule  for  every  one  of  \u. 
The  nobler  sex  "  can't  be  bothered  "  whether  our  income  be  sixpence  a  week 
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or  tirenty  thousand  a  year — waste  noth-  complaint :  does  it  till  he  drops.  Men 
ing.  have  a  great  deal  of  error  to  answer  for. 
May  not  the  growing  disinclination  of  but  the  silent  endurance  of  manymiddle- 
our  young  men  to  marriage  arise  partly  aged  "  family  men,"  to  whom — often, 
from  their  dread,  nay,  conviction — alas,  alas!  through  the  wife's  fault — domes- 
too  true  ! — that  so  few  of  our  young  tic  life  has  been  made  a  burthen  rather 
women  have  been  thus  educated,  and  than  a  blessing,  ought  to  be  chronicled 
that  so  far  from  being  a  helpmeet  to  the  by  the  Recording  Angel  with  a  teai*— 
man  they  marry,  they  are  an  expense,  a  not  of  compassion,  but  admiration'— 
hindrance,  and  a  continual  burthen  ?  enough  to  blot  out  many  a  youthful  sin. 
Without  wishing  to  defend  the  selfish  It  is  to  prevent  this— to  try  and  make 
young  bachelor  who  waits  till  he  is  "  in  of  our  girls  the  sort  of  wives  that  are 
a  position  to  marry,"  which  means  till  likened  unto  Lemuel's  mother  :  "The 
he  has  had  enough  of  the  pleasures  of  heart  of  her  husband  doth  safely  trust 
freedom  and  finds  them  begin  to  pall,  I  in  her  ;  she  will  do  him  good,  and  not 
have  often  seen  with  pity  a  young  f el'  evil,  all  the  days  of  her  life" — that  I 
low  who  has  never  had  occasion  to  think  would  ui^e  their  being  given,  from  ear- 
of  anybody  but  himself — and  never  has  liest  childhood,  some  knowledge  of  busi; 
done  it — learning  by  hard  experience  ness,  especially  about  money.  Ten 
the  endless  self-sacrifices  demanded  of  years  old  is  not  too  soon  to  begin  this, 
a  paterfamilias  ;  goodforhim  no  doubt,  or  to  entrust  them  with  the  responsibil- 
but  none  the  less  painful.  Often  when  ity  of  an  income,  however  small,  which 
going  out  of  London  about  9  a.m.,  and  will  prepare  them  for  larger  responsibil- 
meeting  whole  trainfuls — is  there  such  a  ities  in  time  to  come, 
word  ? — of  busy,  anxious- looking  men  For  I  hold,  as  the  wise  legislators  of 
hurrying  into  London,  I  have  said  to  the  Married  Women's  Property  Act 
myself,  '  I  wonder  how  many  of  these  must  have  held,  that  every  woman  who 
poor  hard-worked  fellows  have  wives  or  has  any  money  at  all,  either  earned  or 
sisters  or  daughters  who  really  help  inherited,  ought  to  keep  it  in  her  own 
them,  take  the  weight  of  life  a  little  off  hands,  and  learn  to  manage  it  herself, 
their  shoulders,  expend  their  substance  exactly  as  a  man  does.  There  is  no 
wisely,  keep  from  them  domestic  wor-  earthly  reason  why  she  should  not.  A 
ries,  and,  above  all,  who  take  care  of  girl  can  learn  arithmetic  just  as  well  as 
the  money."  "But  for  my  wife  I  a  boy.  Ordinary  business  knowledge 
should  have  been  in  the  workhouse,'*  is  and  business  habits  are  just  as  attain- 
the  secret  consciousness  of  many  a  man  ;  able  by  her  as  by  him.  To  be  able  to 
and  it  Is  a  curious  fact  that  while  many  keep  accounts,  to  write  a  brief,  intelli- 
a  woman  makes  the  best  of  a  not  too  gent  "business  letter,"  and  to  accus- 
estimable  husband,  no  power  on  earth  tom  herself  to  exactitude  and  punctual- 
can  save  a  man  who  has  got  an  un-  ity,  is  as  easy  and  as  valuable  to  a  girl 
worthy  or  even  a  foolish  wife.  He  can-  in  her  teens  as  to  a  youth  in  an  office  or 
not  raise  her,  and  he  himself  will  grad-  a  young  man  at  college.  Only,  every 
uatly  .  body  expects  it  of  him— nobody  of  her  : 
"  Lower  (o  her  level  day  by  day,  and  nobody  attempts  to  teach  her  how 
What  ii  fine  within  him  growing  coarse,  to  to  do  it 

sj-mpathiM  with  clay."  VVhat  is  the  result?  She  enters  life 
Or  even  if  she  means  well,  but  is  by  as  an  "unprotected  female,"  neither 
nature  or  education  what  I  may  term  forewarned  nor  forearmed.  While  single 
an  "incapable"  woman,  he  finds  him-  and  young,  even  if  deprived  of  father, 
self  8addl«l  with  not  only  his  own  share  uncle,  or  brother,  she  rarely  lacks  some 
of  the  life-burthen,  but  hers.  The  more  kindly  male  adviser,  to  whom  she  gives 
generous  and  tender-hearted  he  is,  the  no  end  of  trouble,  hanging  helpless  on 
more  he  is  made  a  rictim,  both  to  her  his  hands,  and  constantly  asking  him  to 
and  hb  children,  till  he  sinks  into  the  do  for  her  what  she  ought  to  have  learn- 
mere  bread-winner  of  the  family  ;  who  ed  to  do  for  herself.  A  position,  inter- 
has  his  work  to  do,  and  does  it,  through,  esting  of  course,  but  a  trifle  bumiliat- 
pnde,  or  duty,  or  love,  or  a  combination  ing,  as  well  as  -unwise.  For,  with  the 
of  all  three,  usually  without  a  word  of  best  intentions,    a  man   gets   tiled  of 
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being  perpetually  "bothered"  by  an  trouble  it  may  save  to  those  that  come 
ignorant  and  feeble  woman  ;  like  the  after  you,  are  beyond  telling, 
ufijust  judge,  be  will  do  anything  to  get  It  cannot  be  too  strongly  impressed 
rid  of  her  and  her  "  much  speaking."  upon  every  girl  who  has  or  expects  that 
He  gives  hasty  or  rash  advice  ;  she  fol-  not  undesirable  thing,  "  a  little  income 
lows,  or  half  follows  it,  and  sometimes  of  her  own,"  what  a  fortunate  responsi- 
lives  bitterly  to  regret  that  she  did  so.  bility  this  is,  and  how  useful  she  may 
Or  else,  trying  to  tfainic  and  act  for  make  it  to  others.  Happier  than  the 
herself,  and  having  neither  knowledge  lot  of  many  married  women  is  that  of 
nor  capacity  to  do  so,  she  falls  into  the  "unappropriated  blessing,"  as  I 
irretrievable  muddle,  if  not  absolute  have  heard  an  old  maid  called,  who  has 
ruin.  her  money,  less  or  more,  in  her  own 
What  pitiful  stories  do  we  hear  of  hands,  and  can  use  it  as  she  chooses, 
single  women,  young  or  old,  who  have  generously  as  wisely,  without  asking 
lost  their  all  "through  too  much  faith  anybody's  leave,  and  being  accountable 
in  man" — some  relative  or  friend,  per-  for  it  to  no  one.  But  then  she  must 
haps  a  knave,  or  mote  commonly  only  a  have  learned  from  her  youth  upward 
fool,  to  whom  they  have  lent  money  ;  or  how  to  use  it,  she  must  not  spare  any 
some  trustee  from  whom  they  have  in-  amount  of  trouble  in  the  using  of  it, 
nocently  received  a  yearl)[  income,  never  and  she  must  console  herself  for  many 
making  the  slightest  inquiry  as  to  where  a  lonely  regret — we  are  but  human,  all 
it  came  from,  or  whether  the  invest-  of  us  ! — with  the  thought  that  she  has 
ments  were  safe,  until  some  sudden  col-  been  trusted  to  be  a  steward  of  the 
lapse  shows  it  to  have  vanished  entirely.  Great  Master.  Such  an  old  maid  often 
Such  cases  are  as  endless  as  the  misery  does  as  much  good  in  her  generation  as 
they  cause-  Yet  hearing  of  them,  one  twenty  married  women, 
almost  ceases  to  pity  the  victims,  in  And  if  she  does  marry — what  then  ? 
condemning  their  egregious  folly.  The  old  notion  was  that  man  being  the 
~  Every  girl  who  is  not  entirely  depend-  superior,  when  a  woman  married  she 
ent  on  her  male  relations — a  position  became  absorbed  in  her  husband,  and 
which,  considering  all  the  ups  and  everything  she  possessed  was  his,  unless 
downs  of  life,  the  sooner  she  gets  out  of  guarded  from  him  by  a  cumbrous  ma- 
the  better — ought  by  the  time  she  is  old  cliinery  of  settlements,  which,  pre-sup- 
enough  to  possess  any  money,  to  know  posing  him  to  be  a  bad  man,  were  rather 
exactly  how  much  she  has,  where  it  is  irksome  if  he  happened  to  be  a  good 
invested,  and  what  it  ought  yearly  to  one.  Gradually  society  discovered  that 
bring  in.  By  this  time  also  she  should  men  and  women,  though  different,  are 
have  acquired  some  knowledge  of  equal,  and  that  therefore  it  was  desirable 
business  ;  bank  business,  referring  to  to  recognize  their  separate  identity,  and 
cheques,  dividends,  and  so  on,  and  as  to  make  marriage,  financially,  a  part- 
much  of  ordinary  business  as  she  can.  nership  with  limited  liability.  By  rc- 
Tq  her,  information  of  a  practical  kind  cent  laws  a  married  woman  is,  as  regards 
never  comes  amiss,  especially  the  three  hKr  property  and  a  good  many  of  her 
golden  rules,  which  have  very  rare  ex-  rights,  just  as  free  as  if  she  were  single, 
ceptions — No  investment  of  over  five  And  no  honest,  honorable  man,  no  wise 
per  cent,  is  really  safe ;  Trust  no  one  and  tender  husband,  would  wish  it 
with  your  money  without  security,  otherwise.  It  makes  no  difference  at 
which  ought  to  be  as  strict  between  the  all  to  those  who  really  love  and  trust 
nearest  and  dearest  friends  as  between  each  other,  while  to  those  who  do  not 
strangers  ;  and  lastly,  Keep  all  your  it  is  a  certain  protection  on  both  sides, 
affairs  from  day  to  day  in  as  accurate  No  real  union  can  be  affected  by  it ; 
order  as  if  you  had  to  die  to-morrow,  while  in  those  marriages  where  the  sen- 
The  mention  of  dying  suggests  another  timental  notion  of  "one  flesh"  is  a 
necessity — as  soon  as  you  are  twenty-  mere  sham,  to  keep  up  the  pretence  of 
one  years  of  age,  make  your  will.  You  union  is  worse  than  folly.  When  the 
will  not  die  a  day  the  sooner  ;  you  can  ship  is  going  down  we  trouble  oursdves 
alter  it  whenever  you  like;  while  the  little  enough  about  the  style  of  the  cabin 
ease  of  mind  it  will  be  to  you,  and  the  furniture. 
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Therefore,  Dowadays,  when  a  man  can  trust  her,  he  had  better  do  it,  not 
marries  a  woman  with  money— and  why  only  vith  her  own  money,  but  his.  J 
should  he  not,  since  love  is  more  pre-  do  not  mean  that  he  should  become  the 
cious  than  gold  ? — he  has  only  to  leave  proverbially  good  husband,  whose  wife 
it.  as  the  law  leaves  it,  entirely  in  her  every  Monday  morning  puts  a  sovereign 
own  hands,  thereby  saving  his  pride,  in  his  pocket.  "  with  strict  injuncitons 
and  removing  all  questions  as  to  his  never  to  change  it ;"  but  that  be  should 
motive  in  choosing  her.  That  saddest  trust  her  with  his  affairs,  and  above  all 
lot  of  a  woman  of  property,  to  be  tell  her  exactly  what  income  he  has,  and 
sought  by  fortune-hunters,  while  honest,  bow  he  thinks  it  should  be  spent.  If 
proud  men  stand  aloof,  is  thus  safely  she  is  a  sensible  woman,  the  chances  are 
avoided.  she  will  spend  it  far  more  wisely  and 
But  a  step  below  heiresses  are  many  economically  than  he  will.  Very  few 
women  who  either  have  or  earn  a  mod-  men  have  the  time  or  the  patience  to 
erate  income,  which  is  an  exceeding  make  a  shilling  go  as  far  as  it  can  : 
help  to  their  husbands,  if  the  wives  are  women  have.  Especially  a  woman 
left  free  to  manage  and  expend  it,  and  whose  one  thought  is  to  save  her  hus- 
really  know  how  to  do  so.  That  they  band  from  having  burthens  greater  than 
so  seldom  do  know  is  the  great  curse  of  he  can  bear  ;  to  help  him  by  that  quiet 
social  life.  A  single  woman,  however  carefulness  in  money  matters  which 
incapable,  careless,  extravagant,  can  alone  gives  an  easy  mind  and  a  real  en- 
only  harm  herself;  a  married  woman  joyment  of  life;  to  take  care  of  the  pen- 
can  be  the  ruin  of  a  whole  family.  Far  niei,  in  short,  that  he  may  have  the 
more  so  even  than  a  man,  against  whom  pounds  free  for  all  his  lawful  needs,  and 
a  sensible  woman  can  sometimes  stand  lawful  pleasures  too. 
as  a  barricade,  counteracting  his  folly  Surely  there  can  be  no  sharper  pang 
—nay,  often  his  errors.  But  aman  has  to  a  loving  wife  than  to  see  her  husband 
no  barricade  against  his  wife.  Staggering  under  the  weight  of  family 
I  can  imagine  nothing  more  pitiable  life  ;  worked  almost  to  death  in  order 
than  the  waking  up  of  an  honest,  true-  to  dodge  "  the  wolf  at  the  door  ;"  joy- 
hearted  young  fellow,  who  finds  his  less  in  the  present,  terrified  at  the 
angel  a  commonplace,  silly,  helpless  future  ;  and  yet  all  this  might  have  been 
woman,  whom  he  can  neither  trust  nor  averted  if  the  wife  had  only  known  the 
control,  yet  is  obliged  to  make  the  nom-  value  and  use  of  money,  and  been  able 
inal  mislress  of  his  household,  secretly  to  keep  what  her  husband  earned ;  to 
taking  all  its  burthens  on  himself  in  ad-  "  cut  her  coat  according  to  her  cloth," 
dition  to  his  own.  Not  that  she  is  a  for  any  income  is  "  limited  "unless  you 
bad  woman  at  all,  simply  an  ignorant  can  teach  yourself  to  live  within  it ;  to 
and  thoughtless  one,  of  the  tribe  of  "waste  not,"  and  therefore  to  "  want 
"careless  virgins,"  who,  as  wives,  are  not." 

the  min  of  men.  And  one  of  the  worst  But  this  is  not  always  the  woman's 
of  women,  not  actually  criminal,  is  she  fault.  Many  men  insist  blindly  on  a 
who  has  no  sense  of  the  value  and  use  style  of  living  which  their  means  will 
of  money,  wbich  when  she  geu  it  not  allow  ;  and  maopr  a  wife  has  been 
"burns  a  hole  in  her  pocket;"  who  cruelly  blamed  for  livmg  at  a  rate  of  ex- 
never  keeps  accounts,  having  "  no  head  penditure  unwarranted  by  her  husband's 
for  figures,"  or  finding  it  'too  much  means,  and  which  his  pecuniary  coo  di- 
trouble."  Consequently,  even  with  the  tioD  made  absolutely  dishonest,  had  she 
best  intentions,  she  wastes  as  much  as  known  it.  But  she  did  not  know  it ; 
she  spends,  but  consoles  herself  on  the  he  being  too  careless  or  too  cowardly  to 
easy  principle  that  "  it  doesn't  mat*  tell  her,  and  she  had  not  the  sense  to 
tet  ;  Mr.  So-and-So  pays  for  every-  inquire  or  to  find  out.  Every  mislress 
thing."  As  he  does,  God  help  him  !  of  a  household — especially  every  mother 
and  chiefly  for  that  one  false  step  which  — ought  to  find  out  what  the  family  in- 
made  him  tie  himself  for  life  to  a  charm-  come  is,  and  where  it  comes  from,  and 
ing,  agreeable,  perhaps  even  lovable,  thereby  prevent  all  needless  extrava- 
fool !  gance.  Half  the  miserable  or  disgrace- 
But  if  she  is  not  a  fool,  and  he  really  ful    bankruptcies    that    happen    never 
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would  happen,   if  the  wives  had  the  severest  blame.     Moner  !■   meant  not 

sense  and  courage  to  stand  nnn,  and  in-  for  hoarding,  bat  using  ;  the  aim  of  life 

sist  on  knowing  enough  about  the  family  should  be  to  use  it  in  the  right  way — to 

income  to  expend  it  proportionately  ;  to  spend  as  much  as  we  can  lawfully  spend, 

restrain,  as  every  vife  should,  a  too-  both  upon  ourselves  and  others.     And 

lavish  husband  ;  or,  failing  that,  to  stop  sometimes  it  is  better  to  do  this  in  our 

herself  out  of  all  luxuries  which  she  lifetime,  when  we  can  see  that  it  is  well 

cannot  righteously  afford.     Above  all,  spent,  than   to  leave  it  to  the  chance 

to  bring  up  her  children  in  a  tender  spending  of  those  that  come  alter  ns. 

carefulness  that  refuses  to  mulct  "  the  Above  all,  let  us  guard  against  the  two 

governor"  out  of  one  unnecessary  half •  crying  errors  of  the  female  nature — a 

penny,  or  to  waste  the  money  he  works  prudence  which  degenerates  into  mere 

so  hard  for  in  their  own  thoughtless  worrying,"  and  an  economy  which  be- 

amusements.  comes  culpable  narrowness. 

If  the  past  generation  was  too  severe  To  teach  the  girls  of  the  generation 

upon  its  offspring,  and  often  killed  off  — alas  !  the  grown  women  are  beyond 

the  weakest  of  them  by  a  mistaken  sys-  teaching  ! — I  have  written  these  pages, 

lem  of  "  hardening,"   the  present  one  trying  to  put  the  question  of  money  in 

errs   in  an  opposite  direction.     Pater-  its  true  light ;  that  it  is  not  the  root  of 

familias,  whose  father  put  him  in  an  all  evil  (unless  planted  by  evil  hands), 

office  at  sixteen,  and  kept  him   there  but,  wisely  dealt  with,  the  source  of  ail 

with  only  a  fortnight's  holiday  per  an*  good — at  least,  the  helper  in  all  good  ; 

num,  now  sends  his  boys  to  school  till  bringing,   when    rightly  used,   an  easy 

seventeen,  and   then  to  college ;  gives  mind,  a  quiet  conscience,  the  power  of 

them  yachting,  cricketing,  walking  tours  benefiting  others,  and,   at  any  rate,  of 

and  Continental  travels  ;  denies  nothing  saving  one's  self  from  being  a  burthen 

to  either  them  or  their  sisters,  but  works  to  others. 

for  them  till  he  drops  ;  and  then — where  To  be  able  to  earn  mmey.  or,  failing 

are  they  ?  that,  to  know  how  to  keep  it,  and  to 

It  is  to  prevent  this — to  counteract  use  it  wisely  and  well,  is  one  of  the 
the  creed  of  subservience  and  blind  greatest  blessings  that  can  happen  to 
obedience,  to  make  the  woman  man's  any  woman,  as  well  as  to  the  man,  be  he 
help  and  not  his  hindrance — that  I  father,  brother,  or  husband,  with  whom 
would  have  our  girls  taught  to  claim  her  lot  may  be  cast.  Single  or  married, 
their  real  "  rights"  and  exercise  their  she  will  always  have  the  power  in  her 
best  "  female  franchise" — freedom  to  hands — that  divinest  power  a  woman 
stand  on  their  own  feet,  and,  be  they  can  possess — to  make  those  about  her 
single  or  married,  to  take  their  affairs  happy.  Her  husband,  if  she  has  one, 
into  their  own  bands,  especially  their  will  be  "  praised  in  the  gates,"  for  he  is 
financial  affairs.  A  person  who  is  care-  saved  half  (he  troubles  and  humiliations 
less  about  money  is  careless  about  every-  of  other  men.  He  never  wants  money, 
thing,  and  untrustworthy  in  everything,  or  han  to  work  himself  to  death  to  earn 
It  is  your  despised  prudent  folk  to  whom  it,  for  whatever  he  earns,  she  keeps  and 
the  rashly  generous,  indifferent,  and  makes  the  best  of.  Be  their  income 
thoughtless  come  in  the  end  for  all  that  large  or  small,  she  has  the  strength  and 
makes  life  worth  having  :  "  Give  us  of  the  self-denial  to  limit  their  expenses 
your  oil,  for  our  lamps  are  gone  out. "  accordingly.  She  has  the  courage  to 
But  why  were  they  allowed  to  go  out?  say  to  every  member  of  her  family — hus- 
Yet  there  is  such  a  thing  as  ignoble  band  included  if  he  needs  this  warning, 
economy,  as  well  as  noble  extravagance,  and  to  the  world  outside  as  well — "  We 
She  who  stints  her  servants  in  wages  cannot  aRord  it."  Therefore  that  hor- 
and  food  ;  who  goes  shabbily  clad  when  rible  incubus  of  "  keeping  up  appear- 
her  station  and  her  means  require  her  ances"  is  for  ever  removed  iKith  from 
to  please  the  world  and  her  family  by  her  and  from  him.  The  ideal  house- 
being  dressed  at  all  points  like  a  lady  ;  hold  is  that  which  is  exactly  what  it 
who  worries  herself  and  her  friends  by  seems. 

trying  always  to  save  when  she  can  well  And  for  the  woman  who  has  no  hns- 

afford   to  spend,   is  deserving  of    the  band — no  one  either  to  help  her  or  con- 

L\]tzc,1ovV,7t.K.iyiC 
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trol  her — well,  the  advantages  and  dia-  a  blessing.     And  if  she  must  go  down 

advantages  often   balance  -  each   other,  to  the  grave  alone — what  Woman  is  ever 

She  can  do  as  she  likes  with  her  own  ;  if  quite  done  who   has  the  will   and  the 

■he  has  do  synapalhizer,  at  least  she  has  power  to  do  good  wherever  she  goes  t 

no  hinderer,  either  in  her  pleasures  or  whose  strength  is  in  herself,  and  whose 

her  duties— most  of  all  in  her  charities  7  aim  it  is  to  die  as  she  has  lived — a  help 

Her  money,  which  otherwise  might  have  to  all  and  a  trouble  to  no  one? — Cart- 

been  only  a  pang,  can  thus  be  made  into  temporary  Review. 


LITERARY  NOTICES. 

Kidnapped:    Bbinc  Memoirs   op    THs    Ad*  of  "  Guy  MaaneriaKi"  ai"!  which  also  contrib- 
VENTURES  OP  David  Balpouk  in  the  Ybak  med  the  germ  of  Charles  Reade's  "Wandering 
1771  ;  How  Hewas  Kidnapped  and  Cast  Heir."    But  tbe  main  incidents  of  ihe  story  get 
Away:  His  Supfekincs  on  a  Desert  Isle,  their  In  lerett  from  totally  fresh  material,  and 
ETC.    Written  by  Himself,  aad  now  set  forth  It  Is  treated  in  a  maaaer  purely  Stevensonian. 
by   Robert    Lonii  Sieveasoa.     New  York :  The  author  bat   divested  bii   conception  and 
Ckarlfi  Sctihntr's  Sotu.  laogaage  entirely  from  the  flavor  and  condi- 
P.p™X,».n.^    AN0..I.    Fron,h.Sp.«-  Uo"  ol  =«r  o.»trm«.  .»d  ih.  )„,.„., 
\A  ol  J..n  V.l=r..     Will,  .a  In,rod,..lloa  "'"•  ""'  "'«'"  °'  «?'■"">■">'  "«  I""  "»• 
by  ih=  A«H«  w,l,™  .p«l.ll7  to,  lb].  Edi-  »1' ,"•  '■I'"'"'  '"''""'„  M'- S"-™™  ■• 
irob.    N™Vo,k:Z>.4»i~«-&.  P«.i..rt7  tappy  .»  Ibi.  B.d  of  r«^i.,u,. 
work,  and  to  his  power  in  this  way  is  due  his 
Among  (he  authors  who  have  swiftly  come  verisimilitude.     The  adventures  narrated  ea- 
to  the  front  during  the  last  few  years  Is  Robert  gage  the  reader's  interest  with  great  faBcination, 
Louis  Stevenson,  who  has  brought  a  distinctly  and  though  sometimes  they  are  strung  together 
new  and  fresh  individuality  Into  the  fiction  of  without  any  effort  or  apparent  bearing  with 
Iheday.    Thefirst  book  wbicb  made  blm  talked  each  other,  they  are  none  the  less  entertaining. 
about  as  a  man  of  promise  was  his  "  Donkey  The  story  Is  laid  in  the  middle  of  the  eigb- 
Ride  in  the  Cevcnnes,"  which  gave  avivld  and  teenth  century  In  the  Scottish  Highlands,  and 
plctoresqueaccountof  adventures  In  the  French  relates  the  advcniares  and  sufferings  of  David 
Highlands,  made  historically  litteresting  by  the  Balfour,  who  is  by  the  order  of  his  cruel  uncle, 
heroic  defence  of  the  mountaineers,  who  had  irbo  had  robbed  him  of  the  family  estate,  kid- 
adopted  Protestantism  against  Catbolic  perse-  napped  and  sold  Intoslaveryfor  the  Carolinas. 
cntion.     Then  came,  a  few  years  afterward,  bis  It  is,  of  course,  known  to  all  our  readers  that 
ever  delightful  "Treasure  Island,"  which  Is  white  slavery  existed  all  throi^h  the  colonies 
equal  in  its  way  to  "  Robinson  Crusoe."     In-  at  this  period,  and  that  this  nefarious  system 
deed,  the  Imagination  displayed  by  the  author  in  was  made  the  agency  for  the  most  heartless 
that  inimitable  book  in  many  respects  surpasses  and  unnatural  crimes  by  tbose  In  the  mother 
that   of   the  immortal   author  of   "Robinson  country   who   wished   to    rid    themselves    of 
Crusoe."     The   new  "Arabian   Nights"  was  others    Inconvenient    to  them.      The  ship  Is 
another  charming  contribution  to  the   public  wrecked  on  the   Northern  Scottish  coast,  and 
pleasure,    and    then    "  Dr.   Jekyll    and    Mr.  then  the  real  adventures  of  the  hero  among  the 
Hyde"  illustrated  the  author's  creative  power  wild   people  of  the   Highlands  begin.     This 
In  a  new  field  not  less  unique  than  that  of  the  part  of  Scotland  had  not  become  settled  since 
preceding    efforts.     Stevenson's   latest  book,  the  upheaval  of  the  Jacobite  Insurrection  of 
"  Kidnapped,"  has  the  wild,  freshflavor  which  Charles  Edward,  and  the  whole  region   was 
we   associate  with  his  books,  and  though  less  fullof  wandering  adherents  of  the  Stuart  prince, 
symmetrical   and   well-jointed   than  some   of  living  In  dangerous  exile,  and  in  perpetual  fear 
tbem,  it  is  well  lilted  to  keep  his  reputation  up  of  capture.     One  of  these,  a  daring,  quarrel- 
to  the  mark  of  popular  admiration  as  well  as  some  desperado  named  Alan   Breck,  is  David 
critical  approval.  Balfour's   travelling    companion,  and  the  lU- 
Tbe  novel  appears  to  have  been  suggested  assorted  pair  meet  adventures  of  the  most  ez- 
by  a  celebrated   trial  in  Scotland  which  Sir  citing  kind  by  field  and  flood.     We  sball  not 
Walter  Scott  telb  us  gave  him  the  first  notion  spoil  the  interest  of  our  readers  by  giving  any 
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description  of  them,  except  to  la;  Ibal  Ibey  are  ing  book,  in  cpite  of  the  equivocal  Bitua.tioii  on 
of  the  moEl  thrilling  kind.  Alan  Breck  was  a  nhich  the  dramatic  moLive  binges, 
genuine  historical  character,  as  much  as  was  Don  Juan  Valeia,  the  aaibor,  was,  until 
Rob  Roy,  one  of  whose  sons,  by  the  way,  takes  quite  recenlly,SpBQ!sh  Minisrer  at  Washington, 
a  casual  part  in  the  story.  Mr.  Stevenson  and  ranks  as  one  of  the  first  novelists  of  bii 
shows  great  skill  in  ihe  individualization  of  his  country.  "  Pepita  Ximenei"  has  been  trans- 
characters.  Even  those  who  do  not  beat  any  laied  Into  other  languages,  and  was  first  pnb- 
highly  important  part  In  the  narrative  are  lisbed  many  years  ago.  But  its  appearance  in 
dashed  uEF  in  a  bold,  incisive  way,  which  make  an  English  dress  will  be  none  the  less  attractive 
them  stand  out  from  the  page  lilce  portraits  done  on  this  account.  One  of  the  earliest  impres- 
in  black  and  white.  David  Balfour  finally  re-  slons  of  the  reader  is  the  wholesome  atmos- 
turns  from  hia  wanderings,  and  punishes  his  phere  of  genuine  country  life  which  pervades 
guilty  uncle,  to  whose  ill-gotten  estate  he  be-  the  book.  Spanish  rural  scenes  are  brought 
comes  the  heir,  so  that  the  story  ends  iu  a  way  befOKE  us  with  vividness,  and  one  caii  almost 
to  please  the  traditional  novel-reader.  But  It  smell  the  wet  earth  and  flowers,  though  the  in- 
is  not  this  feamre  of  tbe  story,  or  even  the  kid-  terchange  of  letters  which  occupies  the  first  half 
napping,  which  lends  the  motive  of  interesL  of  the  book  relates  rather  in  the  main  to  a  mat- 
It  is  tbe  delineation  of  a  most  picturesque  and  ter  of  psychological  interest.  The  hero,  Don 
romantic  period  and  region  of  Scotland,  and  Luis,  has  been  studying  for  the  priesthood  with 
the  hero's  wanderings  among  the  half-savage  his  uncle,  an  ecclesiastic  of  great  learning  and 
Highlanders,  which  give  the  peculiar  quality  celebrity,  though  a  shrewd  man  of  the  world 
to  the  book.  As  is  the  case  with  all  of  Steven-  withal,  who,  in  spite  of  his  priestly  training,  is 
son's  fiction,  with  the  possible  exception  of  not  quite  willing  that  the  only  scion  of  the 
"  Dr.  Jekyll  and  Mr.  Hyde,"  boys  and  grown  family  should  live  and  die  perforce  a  ba ire d 
folk  will  be  equally  Interested  In  this  delightful  stock.  The  young  candidate  for  holy  orders, 
book.  which  he  is  so  shortly  to  enter,  returns  after  a 
Tbe  second  novel  mentioned  in  our  caption  long  absence  to  his  native  village,  where  his 
is  well  worth  special  comment.  Up  to  within  father,  a  large  landed  proprietor,  lives.  Don 
a  recent  period,  those  Americans  whose  (ate  it  Luis,  tbough  genial  and  affable  to  all  the  old 
is  to  get  their  knowledge  of  Continental  litera*  friends  of  his  childhood,  looks  on  them  with 
ture  through  translation,  had  but  little  if  any  the  gentle  coldness  and  condescension  proper 
opponunity  to  become  acqoiUnted  with  the  to  one  about  to  eater  a  ioltier  sphere.  Among 
work  of  contemporary  authors  outside  of  others,  though  a  fresh  acquaintance  by  tbe 
France  and  Germany,  with  the  possible  ex-  way,  is  SeDofa  Pepita  Ximenei,  a  young 
ception  of  an  occasional  Italian  translation,  widow,  whose  lovely  face  and  comfortable 
The  last  ten  years  has  seen  a  change  in  this  estates  had  set  half  the  caballeros  of  the  prov- 
respect.  Russian  literature,  in  the  works  of  ince  by  the  ears.  Our  hero  meets  (he  beautiful 
TurgSneff,  and  more  lately  of  Tolstoi,  and  Pepita,  and  for  a  while  is  insensible  to  her 
other  distinguished  Russian  novelists,  has  been  charms,  dud  as  in  armor  of  proof  with  a  sense 
opened  to  English  readers  and  a  rich  treasure  of  his  priestly  mission.  His  gradual  melting, 
unlocked.  These  "  fresh  fields  and  pastures  insensible  for  a  while  to  himself,  is  described 
new"  present  peculiar  fascination.  Of  course  io  his  letter  to  his  uncle  with  a  nalvet6  and 
no  new  stories  can  be  written.  But  in  the  humor  most  entertaining,  until  be,  innocent 
novel  delineations  o(  character  and  tempera-  as  he  is,  finally  recognizes  danger  signals, 
ment,  fresh  scenery,  and  that  color  which  is  The  struggle  between  love  and  his  religious 
bom  ol  national  trails  essentially  dififerent  from  ideal  is  a  fierce  one.  He  conceals  his  mental 
our  own,  or  even  from  the  French  and  German,  war  from  his  father,  who  harrows  up  his  son's 
there  lies  a  great  charm.  What  is  true  of  Rus-  heart  by  declaring  his  own  predilection  for 
slan  life  is  quite  as  true  of  the  Spanish.  While  Pepita  as  a  second  wife.  While  Don  Lois 
certain  fen  of  the  Spanish  classics  are  familiar  passes  through  these  purgatorial  experiences, 
to  all  persons  of  cultuse,  the  contemporary  tbe  lady,  who  has  become  desperately  enam- 
Gction  of  Spain  Is,  for  the  most  part,  a  sealed  oured  of  the  young  would-be  priest,  is  no  less 
book.  Tbe  translation  from  tbe  Spanish  of  tormented  by  the  thought  that  she  is  the  vic- 
Don  Juan  Valera  now  before  us  is  a  most  wel-  tim  of  an  Impossible  love.  At  last  Don  Luis 
come  introduction  to  the  Spanish  literature  of  determines  to  break  anay  from  the  fatal  circle 
the  time,  for  It  is  a  singularly  fresh  and  engag-  which  enthralls  him,  especially  as  the  secret 
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hftd  bunt  (roin  bis  lips  ia  sn  interviei*  with  of  purpose  as  lo  take  ans;  from  it  all  laiat  of 

Pepita.     He  would  write  to  her  a  letter  of  pruriency.    The  perfect  an  with  which  he  has 

eternal  farewell,   depart,  aod   talte  the  vows  baodted   a  delicate   and   dangerous   situation 

forthwith.  frees  it  from  everything  likely  to  shock  Easlid- 

The  deus  tx  mankind  is   the  old   narse  of  ious  taste.    The  writers  are  few  in  any  country 

Pepita,  a  shrewd  creature,  more  learned  in  hu-  capable  of  sach  a  feat  as  this. 

man  nature  than  in  tbeologv.     On  the  eve  of  The  whole  tone  and  color  ol  the  book,  in 

our  hero's  departure,  she  visits  him,  unknown  spite  of  the  embarrassing  feature  on  which  the 

to  her  mistress,  and  under  pica  Ibat  the  lady  story  hinges,  is  fresh,  sweet,  and  [dyllic     If 

liod  sent  her  to  beseech  him  to  visit  her  before  all  books  which  profess  to  deal  with  the  facts 

going,  she  beguiles  the  heart-broken  Luis  to  of  human  life  from  the  naturalistic  standpoint, 

the  spider's  net.     Only  at  the  last  moment  is  were  as  completely  uotamisbed  by  grossness, 

Pepita  told  that  Luis  is  coming,  the  visit  being  as  truly  inspired  by  delicacy  as  this  one,  critics 

arranged  for  the  night,  when,  as  it  happens,  all  would  have  far  less  to  say  of  the  deteriorating 

the  servants  are  absent.     The  lovers  meet  with  influences  of   certain  schools  of  contemporary 

mixed  delight  and  grief,  aitd  the  old  duenna  fiction.     Probably  00  American  would  dare 

takes  herself  away,  confident  that  oature  will  write  such  a  novel,  and  could  not  if  he  would, 

do  the  resL    The  parting  does  oot  end  till  the  But  the  novel  having  been  written.  It  is  but 

wee  smalt  bonrs  of  the  morning,  and  when  the  proper  to  say  that  It  ia  a  superb  treatment  of  a 

old  nurse  comes  to  warn  Lais  that  he  must  very  haiardoni   theme,  and  one  that  no  one 

leave,  shefindshiminan  agony  of  despairand  need  refrain  from  reading  for  fear  of  lu  im- 

Klf-reproacb,  and  the  lady  bowed  with  bitter  moral  tendenciei. 
shame.     She  consoles  (hem  with  rough-hewn, 

•hrewd  sense,  and  suddenly  there  drops  from  Aristockacv  in   England.    By  Adam  Ba- 

Don  Luis  as  would  a  garment  the  sense  that  deau.  Author   of   "  A  Military   History  of 


his  highest  aspirations  could  not  find  shape  in  Ulysses  S.  Grant,"  etc.     New  York  ;  Hor- 

aoght  but  a  religion*  life,  while  a  new  Ideal  pt^  **  Brolhen. 

takes  possession  of  him,  that  to  be  called /ii^»  It  isa  liitlecurioosthat  the  most  democratic 

by  tweet  children  of  his  own  were  no  less  en-  people  are  never  unready  to  be  interested  in 

nobling  than  10  be  so  addressed  by  worldly  thelrantithesis— the  so^alted  aristocrats.     The 

penitents  in  the  confessional  box.     The  con-  artificial  ranks,   created  b;  long   centuries  of 

elusion   goes  without   saying.      Lnls    decides  tradition,  and  crystallized  by  the  forces  of  law 

that  it  Is  enough  to  be  his  Pepita'*  conscience-  and  custom,  however  they  may  cease  to  be 

keeper,  and  they  are  married,  with  the  hearty  etymologlcally  aristocratic,  possess  in  their  se- 

approval  ol  the  priestly  uncle.  elusion  and  pretension  a  charm  which  even  the 

A  bright  touch  of  human  nature  Is  found  io  political  scoffer  feels.  The  Socialist  may  rave 
the  following  incident :  Luis,  while  still  relig-  and  tear  his  hair,  but  he  feels  the  power  of  that 
ioDsly  bent,  had  heard  at  the  village  club  words  chartered  social  eminence  which  be  pretends  to 
afiectlog  Pepita's  reputation  from  a  Spanish  despise.  Both  Id  its  virtues  and  its  vices,  it 
nobleman,  a  rejected  lover.  As  the  would-be  appeals  strongly  to  our  sttention.  English 
priest  he  could  only  rebuke  aslander,  and  sub-  aristocracy,  which  is  most  germane  to  Ameri- 
mlt  to  a  sneer.  After  that  fateful  night  he  can  sympathy,  is,  perhaps,  the  best  worth  study- 
seeks  at  once  the  reviler.  Insults  him  grossly,  Ing  of  any  in  Che  world.  Its  hauteur  is  lem- 
and  runs  him  through  with  hit  rapier.  The  pered  with  a  certain  democratic  flexibility,  and 
conversion  from  priest  to  man  is  rapid  and  inexorable  as  caste  feeling  may  be.  it  opens 
radicaL  wide   its  gate  to  all  who  have  the  daring  and 

The  reader  will  pardon  us  for  having  been  the  mastery  to  find  the  pass-key.  It  is  con- 
•omewbat  explicit  and  detailed  in  describing  tlnually  being  recruited  from  the  lower  orders, 
this  novel.  It  is  done  with  a  purpose.  Had  and  this  is  one  reasonwhy  aristocracy  in  Eng- 
sqch  a  situation  as  makes  the  turning-point  land,  long  after  it  has  ceased  to  be  a  political 
of  this  novel  been  the  theme  of  a  French  nov-  convenience,  when,  lo  fact.  It  will  have  become 
elisl,  it  would  have  been  grossly  sensual  and  a  political  encumbrance,  will  retain  its  hold  on 
immoral.  The  slime  of  lubricity  would  have  thousands  of  Englishmen  who  theoretically  de- 
covered  it,  and  self-respecting  readers  could  spise  it.  Essentially  different  from  any  aris- 
have  experienced  little  but  disgust.  The  tocracy  In  the  world,  it  is  well  worth  study- 
Spanish  author,  however,  has  lonched  it  with  ing  as  a  great  political  and  social  fact  in  the 
such  grace,  simplicity,  and  wholesome  honesty  history  of  the  roost  Important  of  the  world's 
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races.  All  of  ns  are  tolerably  familiar  with  contributed  in  a  moil  important  way  to  the 
the  leading  superficial  tr»lts  of  the  British  civilizatioD  of  his  time.  Sevier's  life  was  a  re- 
aristocracy,  u  we  find  them  in  books  of  travel,  maiicable  romance,  and  it  worthy  of  an  ex- 
novels,  or  actual  contacL  A  boolc,  however,  tended  biographjr,  even  more  detailed  than  that 
written  by  one  so  competent  to  treat  the  sub*  given  by  Mr.  Gil  more 's  enthusiasm.  After  be 
jecl,  is  none  the  less  interesting.  All  of  u*  take  had  borne  a  most  Imponant  put  in  the  Indian 
more  pleasure  in  learning  more  of  what  we  wars  of  the  period,  bearing  tbeezpense  of  pro- 
know  sometfaiog  about,  than  in  learning  some-  tecling  the  exposed  frontier  out  of  his  own 
thing  of  what  we  know  nothing  about.  pocket  by  keeping  several  hundred  men  in  pay 

General  Badeau  was  for  many  years  consul-  ready  to  march  at  a  moment's  warning,  and 

general  at  London,  and.  In  virtue  of  his  official  otherwise  acting  as  the  uncrowned  king  of  a 

and  social  rank,  was  brought  in   contact  with  great  settlement  extending  hundreds  of  miles, 

the  most  eminent  people  of  Great  Britain.     He  he  played  a  still  more  Important  r^ie.     It  wa* 

had  opportunity  to  study  fait  subject  iborongbly,  he  who,  in  the  closing  scenes  of  the  Revolution, 

and  he  gives  us  the  fruit  of  his  observation  in  gathered  a  Ihoasand  daring  riSemeo,  and  after 

the  book  before  us.     All  the  interesting  leases  incredible  forced  marches  of  the  greatest  hard- 

ot  official  and  social  life  among  the  superior  ship,  penetrated  from   Tennessee   into  tiotth 

orders  are  described  in  a  racy  and  attractive  Carolina  to  co-operate  with  the  Comioentals. 

way,  and  many  points  about  which  most  of  us  He   held   no    commission,  he    acted   withoni 

are  dubious  are  cleared  up.      These  chapters  orders.     Marching  on  Colonel  Ferguson,  who 

were  originally  issued   in  the  New  York  Sun,  protected  the  flank  ol   Cornwaliis's  army,  he 

and  their  collection  in  book  form  make  a  vol-  defeated  bim  with  great  slaughter  at  the  battle 

ume  both  instructive  and  entertaining.  of  King's  Mountain,  and  thus  made  possible 
(he  combination  of  movements  which  hemmed 

THmR.i.GuA.DO,.TH.  I>.TOiu™».    Br  ,„  n,  B,lil,h  B.o=™l  ..  Yofkio,™.     Fot  ttU 

Edmund  Kirk..  AuOior   of    ••Amo.jih.  p„,„„„„  „„,„  s..rcr  rralred  no  rraj.!- 
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a  reward,  except  many  years  afterward 


Mr.  Gilmore,  whose  «em   dt  phuni  of  Ed-  >  shotA  of  honor  from  North  Carolina, 

mund  KIrke.  in  old  slavery  times,  blazed  into  m^n  were  paid  by  him,  and  when  the  end  came 

such  reputation  through  one  or  two  very  strik-  Sevier  marched  them  back  again,  and  rested 

ingbooksdealing  with  the  peculiar  institution,  contented  with  the  love  and  devotion  of  the 

is  more  than  welcome  in  such  a  reappearance  mje  but  loyal  souls  who  knew  bis  greatness 

as  that  of  "  The  Rear  Guard  of  the  Revoln-  and  worshipped  his  simple   heroic  character, 

tion."     The  magnificem  deeds  of  unpretentious  „h)cb  was  like  that  of  an  antique  demigod, 

heroism  embodied  in  the   early  senlement  of  •'  xhe  Rear  Guard  of  the  Revolution,"  like 

Tennessee  and  Kentucky,  though    they  have  ihe  border  ballads  of  Scotland,  is  full  of  the 

been  more  or  lets  written  of  in  the  studies  of  primitive  poetry  of  character,  and   is  ol  the 

Daniel  Boone  and  some  of  his  associates,  have  tort  of  reading  that  makes  strong  meal  for  the 

not  found  sufficient  chronicle,  and  Mr.  Gilmore  rearing  of  strong  men.     Its   episodes  are  as 

fills   Ihe  gap  In  a  very  able  and  picturesque  fascinating  astbelegendsof  tbe  Scottish  High* 

fatbioD.     The  pan  borne  by  the  heroes,  who  lands,  or  Middle  Age  chivalry  ;  and  it   is  spe- 

founded  Ihe  eastern  settlements  of  Tennessee,  daily  a  desirable  book  for  boys,  tbongh  thongbt- 

In  the  closing  scenes  of  the  Revolution,  has  for  fui  men  will  find  its  pages  full  of  facts  and  hints 

the  most  part  escaped  notice.     But  few  Amer-  fa  to  the  building  up  of  great  commonwealths. 

leant  know  anything  of  the  battle  of  King't  The  booh  fills  a  gap  in  American  history,  and 

Mountain,  yet  that  battle,  fought  by  Tennessee  detcrves  to  be  widely  read,  not  only  for  the 

pioneers,  contributed  very  largely  to  the  final  fsw:ination  of  its  story,  but  for  Ihc  gathering 

success  of  Washington  and  the  establishment  together  ol  a  great  mass  of  valuable  and,  for 

of  American  liberty.      The  three  names  that  the  most  part,  unknown  material  in  a  compact 

stood  foremost  among  these  daring  and  hardy  and  well-digested  form. 

backwoodsmen  were  John  Sevier,  Isaac  Shel-  ^^ 

lev,  and  James  Robertson,  the  former  of  them 

the  leader.     Sevier  would  hare  been  great  in  FOREIGN  LITERARY  NOTES, 

any  position.      In  some  conditions  he  would  Mk.   Justin  McCarthy,  M.P.,  is   now  on 

have  been  one  of  the  world's  very  great  men.  his  way  to  America  on  a  literary  lecturing  tour. 

Though  a  pioneer,  he  was  a  great  statesman.  He  will  avoid  politics  in  his  lectures.     Even 

organiser,  soldier,  and  master  of  men.      He  should  he  be  induced  to  include  historical  and 
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political  mailers,  be  hu  wisely  det'ennioed  to 
avoi<)  party  and  controversial  subjects.  It  ia 
an  op«n  secret  that  the  success  of  "  The  Ri^t 
Honorable  "  has  decided  ill  aothors  to  wtite 
another  novel  conjointly.  This  irlll  be  com- 
pleted before  Mr.  McCarthy  leaves  England. 

The  death  ia  announced  of  Professor 
Scherer,  the  author  of  the  well-known  history 
of  German  literature.  He  was  boin  at  Schao- 
born,  in  Lower  Austria,  In  April,  iS.)l.  In 
1364  he  edited  with  MuUeohoB  at  Vienna 
"  Deokoittler  Deutschcr  Poesie  and  Prosa," 
following  it  up  with  a  volume  "  Zur  Geschichte 
der  Deuischen  Sprache."  In  1B73  he  became 
a  professor  in  the  university  the  Germans 
established  at  Strasbourg.  In  1S77  be  accepted 
a  "  KuE"  to  Berlin.  He  fell  ill  early  in  last 
winter,  but  rallied  and  continued  lecturing  till 
the  close  of  the  summer  session. 

The  numberoC  readers  In  the  St.  Petersburg 
Public  Library  has  recently  Increased  so  much 
thatextensiTealteraiioai  have  been  undertaken 
and  are  to  be  completed  by  the  end  of  this 
month.  The  present  reading-toora,  already 
■padous,  is  to  be  further  enlarged,  and  refur- 
nished with  comfortable  chairs  and  more  con- 
Tenlent  writing-tables.  It  will  continue,  as 
hitherto,  isolated  by  iron  partitions  from  the 
rest  of  the  library.  Smoking  has  up  to  now 
been  stricity  prohibited  throngbont  the  build- 
ing ;  a  room  is  henceforth,  however,  to  be  set 
apart  for  the  use  of  smokers,  and  various  other 
conveniences  are  to  be  introduced. 

A  FORTBAIT  of  Mazeppa  has  been  discovered 
In  a  monastery  at  Kief,  and  an  etching  of  it 
has  been  nnderiaken  by  the  academician  M. 
Dmilrief  Kavkazky. 

Thb  Swedish  philologist  Dr.  August  Zacha- 
rias  Collin,  of  the  College  of  Helaingborg, 
author  of  the  principal  English-Swedish  dic- 
tionary, died  in  the  Sablgren  Hospital  in 
Gothenburg  on  the  33d  of  July.  He  was  born 
in  1833. 

Ik  our  advanced  state  of  culture  comic  paper* 
are  perhaps  not  taken  so  seriously  as  they 
ought  to  be.  In  Bulgaria  they  find  a  comic 
paper  is  the  first  fruit  of  constitutional  liberty, 
whether  provided  for  in  an  article  of  the  con- 
stitution or  not,  and  they  are  now  pluming 
themselves  on  their  state  of  progress  in  having 
obtained    such    an    organ   of  freedom   or  of 

Colonel  H.  Yule  has  issued  a  circular  call- 
ing the  attention  of  English  historical  students, 
and  of  English  librarians  In  particular,  to  the 


publication  at  Venice  of  the  ms.  diaries  of 
Maiino  Sanuto,  which  throw  much  light  upon 
European  history  at  the  important  period  of 
the  beginaing  of  the  sixteenth  century.  Ma- 
rino Sanuto,  who  filled  high  offices  at  Venice, 
and  was  thus  able  to  obtain  authentic  informa- 
tion, began  his  diary  la  1496,  and  continued 
It  day  by  day  down  to  1533,  jotting  down 
"  with  much  pains,  nightly  vigils,  and  contin- 
ual lesearch,"  everything  worthy  of  note  that 
occurred  not  only  in  Venice  and  her  provinces, 
but  throughout  Italy  and  the  known  world. 
The  Index  compiled  for  the  first  twelve  vol- 
umes that  have  already  been  printed  shows  an 
average  of  about  sixty  references  in  each  vol- 
ume to  events  of  English  history,  and  to  the 
English  kings  from  Edward  IV.  to  Henry 
VIII.  The  us.  diaries  fill  altogether  fifty-eight 
volumes.  Their  publication  was  begun  in  1877 
by  a  committee  at  Venice  ;  and  seventy-nine 
monthly  fasciculi  have  already  been  published, 
each  containing  ninety-six  pages  In  double 
columns.  Four  or  five  of  these  fasciculi  make 
a  volume  ;  and  each  series  of  twelve  volumes 
Is  10  have  a  separate  index.  The  rate  of  sub- 
scription is  five  francs  for  each  fasciculus.  The 
London  agents  are  Messrs.  Dulau. 

It  is  stated  [hat  Ferdinand  Gregorovius  Is 
engaged  upon  a  History  of  Athens  in  the  Mid- 
dle Ages,  as  a  companion  work  to  his  well- 
known  "History  of  Rome."  He  will  trace 
the  fortunes  of  Athens  from  the  end  of  the 
fourth  century  to  the  beginning  of  the  sU- 
teenih  ;  and  he  will  show  that  the  city,  though 
retaining  but  a  shadow  of  its  former  greatness, 
was  yet  by  no  means  destitute  of  both  politi- 
cal and  Intellectual  life. 

A  COLLECTION  of  documents  formed  by  the 
late  Father  Wargulgny,  with  a  view  to  a  biog- 
raphy of  the  Comte  de  Chambord,  are  now 
preserved  at  Frohsdorf ;  and  it  is  probable 
that  they  will  be  published  before  long. 

M.  Bauurillart  has  received  a  commission 
from  the  French  Government  to  visit  Italy  and 
Spain,  for  the  discovery  of  papers  relating  to 
the  correspondence  of  Mme.  de  Mainienon. 

The  fifth  volume  of  the  important  historical 
work,  by  Comte  Pajol,  entitled  "  Guerres  sous 
Louis  XV.,"  is  announced  for  publication  next 
month.  It  will  comprise  the  conclusion  of  the 
Seven  Years'  War,  ending  with  the  king's 
death  in  1774.  It  will  be  illustrated  with  a 
portrait  of  the  king,  three  designs  of  uniforms 
of  the  period  by  M.  Detaille,  and  four  large 
maps.  A  sixth  and  last  volume,  to  be  pub- 
lished next  year,  will  deal  with  the  military 
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opetatioos  Jn  CanadA  and  lodla,  and  also  with 
the  proiected  landings  of  French  troops  on  the 
coast  of  England. 

The  Paris  Chamber  of  Comoierce  have  is- 
sued aa  appeal  for  a  monumenl  to  Tavernier, 
the  French  traveller  In  India  In  the  seven- 
teen th  century. 

The  French  War  Office  have  iMa«d,  in  a  very 
limited  number  of  copies,  a  chronological  list 
of  all  general  officers  of  the  French  army,  from 
11S5  to  iSSo. 

M.  Jules  Simom  haa  contributed  to  the 
Revue  IllusIrA  de  Bretagne  tt  ifAnjeu  an  ac- 
count of  bi«  schooldays  at  Vannes  in  1830, 
where  he  supported  himself  entirely  out  of  the 
prizes  he  won  and  the  tuUiou  he  was  permitted 
to  give  to  younger  boys.  He  prides  himself 
on  haviDK  been  head  of  the  school,  with  the 
title  of  "ImperaioT,"  for  three  years  in  suc- 
cession ;  but  on  CDtcring  the  Ecole  Normale, 
the  first  discovery  be  made  was  "que  je  oe 
savaisTleaaumonde,  except^  uopeu  de latin." 

The  King  of  Italy  has  bad  printed  for  the 
first  time  a  hs.  commentary  00  Dante,  written 
Id  the  year  1474  by  Stefano  Talice  dc  Rical- 
done.  Accompanying  it  I*  the  text  of  the 
"  Divina  Com  media,"  according  to  the  edition 
issued  by  Le  Monnier  in  1834.  The  whole 
has  been  edited  by  MM.  Vinccnio  Promis  and 
Carlo  Negroni.  The  King  has  prefixed  the 
following  dedication  to  his  son  ; 

"S.  M.  Umberto  I.,  re  d'ltalia,  nell' 
ordioare  la  publicazione  dl  questo  antico  com- 
mento  Dantesco,  lo  voile  dedlcato  al  suo  figlio 
diletto,  Vittorlo  Emanuele,  in  premio  del  sua 
amore  agli  sludi,  e  perche  nel  divino  poema 
fortiScbl  la  mente  el  educbi  il  cuore  at  culto 
della  palria  letteratura. " 

The  German  papers  say  that  the  number  of 
members  of  the  Oriental  Congress  at  Vienna 
will  exceed  three  hundred,  of  whom  eighty 
will  be  Ausliians.  France  contributes  (otty- 
five,  Germany  as  many,  England  forty,  Russia 
and  the  Netherlands  each  send  twenty- five, 
Italy  twenty,  Spain  only  one.  From  India 
come  nine,  and  from  the  United  Stales  6ve. 
Among  the  many  papers  which  will  be  read 
during  the  congress  there  will  be  one  on  the 
Semilism  of  the  Hittites,  by  M.  Joseph  HaHvy, 
of  Paris.  If  we  are  not  mistaken,  a  similar 
paper  was  read  some  time  ago  by  Dr.  W. 
Wright  before  the  Society  of  Biblical  Archo:- 

We  have  reason  to  believe,  says  the  Alhe- 
nattm,  that  the  library  and  us.  notes  of  the 
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late  Dr.  Zdnz  will  remain  at  Berlin,  and  be 
deposited  partly  in  the  archives  of  the  congre- 
gation and  partly  with  the  Ztatzsli/iung.  The 
deceased  seems  to  have  copiously  annotated 
his  own  works,  and  the  notes  will  be  valuable 
for  new  editions  aud  more  especially  (or  his 
chief  work  "  Die  Goltesdicnstlichen  Vortra^e 
der  Juden  historisch  entwickelt,"  which  ap- 
peared in  1833  and  is  now  oiit  of  print.  It  is 
to  be  hoped  that  the  projected  English  crans- 
laiion  of  it  will  be  based  on  the  revised  edition. 
At  Lvof,  died,  on, August  3d,  at  the  age 
of  forty-eight,  the  Polish  writer  Jan  Lam, 
many  of  whose  novels,  especially  "Golden 
Skulls,"  have  been  translated  into  several 
languages.  Lam's  first  literary  essays  dealt 
chiefly  with  Austrian  official  society  in  Galicia, 
a  field  previously  unexplored,  and  gave  prom- 
ise of  the  abundant  satire  and  bumor  which 
characterlie  his  subsequent  works,  among 
which  may  be  named  "The  Aristociacy  of 
Capoffic"  and  "  The  Gaiician  Pole."  He  alto 
wrote  feidllctons  in  German  for  the  Vienna 
Tageilall,  from  which  they  were  translated 
Into  Hungarian. 
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The  Strawberry. —The  strawberry  is  the 
earliest  ot  our  summer  (nilts,  and  its  appeai- 
ance  is  a*  welcome  as  its  flavor  is  agreeable. 
This  plant  is  widely  diffused,  being  found  in- 
digenous almost  throughout  Europe,  and  indeed 
in  most  pans  of  the  temperate  zone.  Botanicat- 
ly  the  strawberry  belongs  to  the  genus  Rttacta 
or  rose  tribe,  and  the  part  we  eat  is  not  a  berry 
or  even  a  fruit,  but  is  merely  a  fleshy  recep. 
tacle,  the  true  fruit  being  the  ripe  carpels  which 
are  scattered  over  its  surface  In  form  of  minute 
grains,  looking  like  seeds,  which  they  really 
are  not,  (or  the  seed  is  enclosed  inside  of  the 
shell  of  the  carpeL  This  is  exactly  the  con- 
trary to  the  raspberry  :  here  you  throw  away 
the  receptacle  under  the  name  of  the  core,  never 
suspecting  that  il  is  the  very  pan  you  had  been 
feasting  upon  in  the  strawberry.  In  one  case 
the  receptacle  robs  thecarpelsof  all  their  juices 
fn  order  to  become  gorged  and  bloated  at  their 
expense  ;  in  the  other  case  the  carpels  act  in 
the  same  selfisb  manner  upon  the  receptacle. 
(See  Lindley,  "  Ladies'*  Botany.")  In  ancleni 
history  we  do  not  find  the  strawberry  raeotioited 
by  the  old  Greek  authors,  and  it  Is  bnt  slightly 
to  by  Vii^it,  Ovid,  and  Pliny.  The  first  author. 
In  his  third  Eclogue,  enumerates  it  as  one  of 
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the  beauties  of  Ihe  field,  and  Ovid,  apeabing  of  as  ready  to  jour  pleasure  as  ibat ;"  and  there- 

the  simpliciiy  of  living  durinfr  thai  happy  period  with  in  all  has(«  h«  senl  his  servant  for  a  mess 

which  existed  only  in  the  poet's  imaginaiion —  of  strawberries.     Tbe  garden  in  Holbom  was 

the  "  Golden  Age  "—says  the  people  nere  at  that  period  one  o(  the  moit  celebrated  in 

,    , .  ,  ,     ,   .     .  the  biagdom  :  it  seems  to  have  been  an  object 

"  CoDtcnl  with  food  which  nature  fmly  hnd,  "  ,  ,     ,_  .  ,  ,       . 

Od  wUdine.  .»1  oa  .trt»b«Ti«  thty  f.d."  Of  B™ai  care  with  the  episcopal  owners,  for  tn 

the  teign  of  Elizabeth  ne  &nd  that  the  Bishop 

Pitny  only  mentions  ilin  connection  with  the  at  Ely  was  obliged  to  grant  it  on  lease  to  Sir 

arbulns-tites.     In  book  15.  chapter  X4,  he  says  Christopher  Hatton,  stipuUting  for  the  right 

the   tree   Is   termed  the  strawberry-tree  ;  and  of  walking  in  it  and  gathering  twenty  bushels 

there   is  not  any  other  tree  that  gives  fruit  „(  roses  yeaxXy.—ffardimde'i  Seitnee  GosHp. 

which  resembles  the  fruit  of  an  herb  growing 

by  the  ground.    There  Is  no  mention  of  its        Thk  Hkrktnc  Fishery.— Around  the  fore- 

beiog  cultivated,  but  Soyer  tells  us  that  both  lands  the  women  ply  the  knife  In  a  competl- 

Greebs  and  Romans  were  fond  of  it,  and  both  ilve  spirit  with  lightning  speed  ;  and  while  they 

applied  the  same  care  to  its  cultivation,  and  work,  the  ait  Is  often  filled  with  the  strains  of 

that  it  graced  the  tables  of  the  Luculli  by  the  popular  songs  and  hymns,  interspersed  with 

Bide  of  its  more  hamble  sister  the  wild  straw-  the  Gaelic  music  of  the  Highland  girls,  sung 

berry  ;  but  this  author  gives  no  statement  on  by  these  toilers  to  while  away  the  midnight 

what  antfaority  he  gets  bis  information.     The  honrs.     On  such  a  night,  a  fishing-town  has  an 

strawberry  does  not  appear  to  have  been  cnl-  appeannce  quite  unique.     The  lurid  glare  In  a 

tivated  In  the  early  days  of  English  horticult-  murirr  sky  of  the  many  lights  burning  \a  the 

are.  probably  from  Ihe  fact  that  it  was  found  yards,  hai  a  very  weird  effect ;  while  the  roll 

plentifully  as  a  wild  fruit  in  the  woods,  and  of  carts  and  the  sbiill  cries  of  tbe  Gsher-giris, 

thence  brought  to  towns  and  sold  in  the  streets  mixed  with  the  stentorian  tones  of  "  the  mais- 

and  markets,  as  it  is  in  the  present  day  in  Italy  ter"  issuing  his  orders  at  dead  of  night,  give  a 

and  other  parts  of  Europe.     The  earliest  record  romantic  touch  to  the  picture.     Often  among 

we  have  of  this  fruit  Is  mentioned  in  the  house-  the  gutters  are  to  be  found  most  respectable, 

hold  rolls  of  the  Countess  of  Leicester  for  the  educated  females,  who  are  templed  by  the  high 

year  1365.     This  fruit  was  known  in  London  remuneration  paid  to  engage  in  the  work,  and 

as  an  article  of  ordinary  consumption  in  the  who,  when  the  fishing  is  over,  assume  another 

time  of  Henry  VL     In  a  poem  of  that  age  character,  and  may  be  seen  at  the  Christmas 

called  "  London  Lyckpeny,"  by  John  Lydgate,  balls  in  some  of  the  smaller  towns  as  the  lead- 

who  died  about  1463,  he  mentions  that  "  Stra-  ers  of  fashion.    It  may  be  noted  here,  that  after 

bery  rype  !"  was  one  of  the  street  cries  of  that  being  gutted,  packed,  and  salted,  the  herrings 

period.     From   the   chronicles   of   Holinshed,  are  allowed  to  lie  ia  barrels  in  the  curing-yards 

published  in  1577.  we  learn  that  strawberries  for  some  little  time.      The  barrels  are  then 

were  cultivated  in  the  gardens  of  the  Bisbop  of  filled  up,  and  otherwise  completely  cured  ;  and 

Ely   in   Holborn   about   the   year   1483.     Ely  having  received  tbe  brand  of  the  Fishery  Board 

Place.   Holbom,   was  Ih;  ancient  site  of  Ihe  as  a  certificate  of  good  quality,  they  are  des- 

stately   palace  of  the   Bishops   of   Ely.     Tbe  patched  to  Germany  and  Russia  and  other  cen- 

gardens  and  grounds  were  torty  acres  in  ex-  ires  where  herrings  form  the  staple  article  of 

tent,  and  celebrated  for  their  roses,  saffron,  food.     The  salting   of  herrings   has  hitherto 

crocuses,   and    strawberries.     Holinshed    de-  been  tbe  chief  method  of  curing  ;  but  recently, 

scribes  a  scene  in  which  these  gardens  and  fruit  boracic  acid  has  been  introduced  for  the  same 

areintrodnced,  which  wasafterwarddramatized  pnrpose,  though  hon  far  it  will  be  adopted  In 

by  Shakespeare  in  his  plays.    The  old  historian  practice  is  stilt  a  question  of  the  future.     One 

refers  to  the   conduct  of   Richard  IlL,   then  feature  of  tbe  fishing  which  presents  an  un- 

Duke  of  Gloucester,  on  the  morning  of  tbe  usually  pretty  and  romantic  sight  may  be  seen 

execution  of  Lord  Hastings,  sitting  with  others  on  a  dark  night  toward  the  end  of  August.     At 

in  council  devising  the  honorable  solemnities  that  time  the  boats  are  usimlly  within  a  mile  or 

for  the  king's  coronation.     Gloucester,   after  two  of  the  shore  ;    and   when   the   gloaming 

talking  with  them,  said  to  tbe  Bishop  of  Ely,  deepens  and  tbe  nets  are  shot,  the  crews  pre- 

"  My  lord,  you  have  very  good  strawberries  in  pare  to  hoist  the  lights  required  to  be  exhibited 

your  garden  in  Holbom.     I  require  you  to  let  by  law  to  prevent  accidents  happening  with 

us  have  a  mess  of  them."    "  Gladly,  my  lord,"  passing  vessels.     As  darkness  sets   in.   light 

quoth  he  ;  "  would  God  I  hadsome  better  tbing  afterlight  appears,  till  tbe  sea  for  a  siretch'of 
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many  miles  is  translormed  into  what  seema  »  denl  soveieigns,  ar«  jet  practicallj  under  Brit- 
gaily  tllumlnated  ciiy  ',  but  iottead  of  the  din  ish  control.  A  tmveller  arriving  at  Kurrachi, 
and  bustle  asiociaced  wlllt  such  an  occasion,  Ibe  proposed  terminus  of  tb«  mail  route  by  sea 
not  a  sound  is  heard  but  the  gentle  tipple  o[  or  land  from  Europe,  would  take  four  days, 
the  summer  sea,  as  its  wavelets  frolic  on  the  travellini^  by  railway,  at  an  average  speed  of 
sandy  l>each,  or  thread  their  way  round  the  twenty  mites  an  hour,  day  and  night,  to  reach 
rocks  near  the  old  tower.  The  sight  is  ever  Calcutta.  The  railway  journey  now  from 
new,  and  one  so  pretty  and  so  fasclnaling,  that  Bombay  to  Calcutta  occupies  two  days  and 
on  every  occasion  when  it  Is  available,  the  three  nights.  Tbe  use  of  the  English  language 
whole  community,  including  those  who  have  is  rapidly  increasing  all  over  India.  The 
beenprivilegedto  witne«sltforalifetlme,eager-  matricnlatioo  examination  of  the  Indian  Uni- 
ty seelc  the  points  of  vantage  where  they  can  verslties  is  in  English,  so  that  every  candidate 
best  view  the  fairy-like  scene  spread  out  before  must  be  able  to  read  that  language,  and  thou- 
them.  In  mostly  all  the  great  herring- fishery  sands  of  young  men  every  yearappear  at  these 
ports,  the  harbors  during  winter  have  a  most  examinations.  It  is  becoming  the  lingua 
oppressive  stillness,  and  often  the  trade  done  franca  of  the  educated  class  all  over  the 
for  a  protracted  period  would  comprise  the  ar-  conoiry.  and  It  must  be  tised  more  and  more 
rival  and  sailing  of  a  few  colliers  and  a  limited  in  schools,  colleges,  couns  of  justice,  and  all 
number  of  windbound  ships.  In  spring,  the  public  affairs,  so  as  to  be  the  supreme  tongne, 
scene  changes,  however  ;  and  by  July,  every  to  which  all  the  native  languages  and  dialects 
available  inch  of  water  area  is  appropriated  to  must  he  secondary.  So  far  as  the  press  is  con- 
the  use  of  craft  employed  In  the  staple  Indus-  cemed,  the  demand  for  English  books  will  be 
try  ;  and  at  times  so  great  is  the  pressure,  that  enormous  at  no  distant  period. — Ltintn  Hour. 
many  vessels  are  obliged  to  lie  in  the  hay  and 

wait  their  tegular  turn  before  being  permitted         An    Incident    in  the    Voyagb    of    th« 

to  enter  the  harbor.     In  addition  to  our  own  "  Peucan."— San  Juan  de  Anton,  talking  one 

ships,  a  great  many  German  vessels  have  been  ^^^  "'t*"  Drake  aboard  the  PtlUan.  had  asked 

hitherto  engagedcarrylngherrings;  butwithin  *»■■"   •">"   *"   intended  to  get  home.     There 

the  last  two  years,  Norwegian  steamers,  which  "<«  several  ways,  the  admiral  had  answered 

were  employed  in  the  Norwegian  herring  busi-  unconcernedly.    If  somewhere  north  of  Mwico 

ness  before  steam  was  introduced  here,  have  •»"  ""^  °°'y  fi"*!  "  passage  eastward  to  the 

greatly  taken  up  the  carrying,  trade,  to  the  seri-  Atlantic,  the  voyage  home  would  be  of  small 

ous  exclusion  of  the  British  sailing  schooners,  ftcco<»o».     Away  north  Hew  the   Pitican,   the 

which  held  the  trade  in  aieir  own  bands  for  "  t""ninB  «>no  "  "»»  le't  rapidly  behind,  and 

half  a  century,  and  considered  it  strictly  their  ""^y   plunged  onward   through    "  most    vile, 

own.     In  consequence  o£  the  altered  aspect  of  '*''=''■  """^  "'"king  fogs. "     For  1400  leagues 

affairs,  a  strong  feeling  exists  among  the  old-  *«  PtUcan  held  00.     The  cold  was  frightful ; 

fashioned  mariners,  especially  the  local  skip-  *>>«  ti«iiiB  was  ftoien  hard,  and  the  men,  who 

pers.   against  what  they   consider  an   unjust  ■  "*'''  ^ion  had  basked  like  lizards  in  the 

usurpation  of  their  exclusive  right,  and  many  »uo«liine  on  the  decks,  daied  hardly  uncover 

an   aged   salt  may  be  hoard  sighing  for  the  ^^"  ^vcA%  to  feed  themselves.  At  last,  off  the 

"good  old  times."     But  in  spite  of  their  quM^  mouth  of  the  Columbia,  Drake  drew  rein.  The 

ter-deck  arguments,  which  appear  as  old-fash-  '='>^''  ^'"'^  '"  "■"  middle  of  summer,  was  bleak 

ioaed  as  their  craft,  steam-carrying  power  is  ^"^  despairing,  the  very  "  birds  not  daring  so 

fast  increasing  ;  and  It  Is  more  than  probable  njueh  as  once  to  arise  from  their  nests  after  the 

that  the  once  smart  fleet  of  schooners,  whose  ^f"  «««  '•'''■   »'"  "^  «'">  ^1  '*>=  «*'.  "«« 

employment  in  the  herring-trade  was  wont  to  hatched."     Itw 

yield  the  year's  dividend  to  the  owners,  will  w'"***.  or.  'f  it 

soon  be  practically  a  thing  of  the  past.— CAwn-  "'>''«  "  P"""*  '»■     Tb*  ■>"'?  wa»  PM  about, 

hers's  yoHmal.  "'*'•  coasting  south,  they  anchored,  on  June 
18,   in   the   harbor  of  San   Francisco,  at  the 

OtiB  Indian  Ehpirs.— There  are  few  who  threshold  of  the  Golden  Gale,     The  good  ship 

adequately  realize  the  vastaess  of  the  British  Ptlitan  had  sprung  a  leak,  and  Drake,  mindful 

dominioB  in  the  East.     Tbe  total  population  is  o(  the  value  of  the  cargo,  and  the  great  disunce 

about  350,000,000,  of  which  at  least  iSo,ooo,ooo  he  was  yet  frotn  home,  landed  the  crew  ;  and, 

areunder  tbe  direct  government  of  the  Crown,  having  built  a  fort,  brought  tbe  treasure  ashore, 

while  the  remainder,  nomimmy  under  indepea-  and  set  to  work  to  repair  her  hull.  Tbe  natives 
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accepted  the  encroacfameol  with  the  greatest  dinal  Jacob1aitothePrassianCfaarg6d'AI!airei 
atnity,  and.  taking  ibe  pale-facei  for  "  gods,"  at  Che  Vatican.  The  docnment  stales  that  it 
lent  them  presents  of  potatoes  and  tobacco,  had  come  to  the  knonledge  of  the  Pope,  par- 
whilsi,  to  show  their  reverence,  they  held  a  liculaily  through  the  latest  utterances  of  Prince 
great  festival  and  offered  tip  sacrifice*.  Three  Bismarck,  that  the  Ecclesiastical  Bill  with  the 
days  later  the  garrison  beheld  a  great  proces-  last  amendments  would  be  scarcely  likely  to  be 
sion  winding  slowly  down  from  the  hills  ;  It  supported  by  a  majority  in  the  Prussian  Par- 
was  the  king  coming  in  state  to  visit  tlie  liament  unless  the  Curia  agreed  to  give  way  at 
"  gods."  First  marched  some  grand  official,  once  on  the  question  of  the  invariable  notlfica- 
bearing  the  sceptre,  from  which  were  suspended  tion  of  ecclciiaslicai  appointments  10  the  Slate, 
the  crown  and  chains  of  State;  then,  sut-  The  Pope,  therefore,  proposed  that  the  Govern- 
rounded  by  bis  mighty  men  of  war,  came  the  ment  should  revise  the  bill  in  order  that  the 
Hi6h,  or  king,  decked  with  feathers  and  wear-  complete  restoration  of  religious  peace  should 
ingamanlleot  rats-shins  reaching  to  his  waist  ;  be  assured,  and  that  the  Pope,  for  his  part, 
whilst  the  rear  was  brongbt  up  by  a  crowd  of  should  be  able  to  assent  forthwith  to  the  noti- 
naked  savages,  all  having  their  faces  painted,  fication  principle.  If  a  full  and  immediate  re- 
and  each  bringingin  his  hand  some  gift.  And  vision  of  the  bill  should  not  be  possible,  con- 
they,  being  entered  into  the  fort,  did  then  and  tinned  Cardinal  Jacobini,  the  Pope  would,  as 
there  crown  Drake  lord  over  California  )  and  soon  as  he  received  an  official  assurance  that 
he  accepting  their  homage  in  the  name  of  his  the  revision  would  be  taken  in  hand  In  the  near 
mistress  the  Queen,  set  up  in  mark  of  her  future,  give  bis  consent  at  once  with  regard  to 
dominion  a  great  post  of  wood,  to  which  was  the  notificatloa  to  the  sense  of  the  Papal  Kote 
fastened  her  image  and  superscription  in  Ibe  of  March  36. 
shape  "  of  a  piece  of  sixpence,  current  English 

money."     For  a  month  the  />rAVa>(  lay  in  the  Fichting-Kitbs  IN  India.- Il  was  late  in 

harbor  ;  and  then,  all  being  ready,  the  crew  re-  ■un«o«r  some  years  back,  when  I  was  living  in 

embarked,  and.   to  the  great   sorrow   of  the  ^'  suburbs,  that  a  strange  boy  called  on  me 

natives,  set  sail  eastward  bo  I    The  terrors  of  'o  inquire  if  I  had  Indian  kites  with  me,  or  if 

the  north  were  left  rapidly  behind  :  tor  fully  ^  could  give  him  some  information  about  them, 

sixty-eight  days  they  saw  no  land  as  they  sped  Though  unable  to  oblige  my  young  inquirer  in 

back  into  the  tropics.  "»*  "^y  t*  desired,  I  was  pleased  to  notice 

W«  c«ma  18  TTinnet  wmTe*.  jind  deep  ^"^  ''"^  ''"*  are  awakening  to  a  choice  of 
belter  kites  than  the  curious  ones  ihey  Ry  at 
present.     The   thick   picture-kites   with    long 

inc  nutmeg  rocum <ma  u.ei  oi  eiove.  [aag  are  after  the  fashion  of  the  Chinese,  who, 

—Army  and  Navy  Afagaxini.  bowever,  ate  not  backward  in  the  use  of  lighter 

Church  and  State  in  Prussia.— The  Ber-  and  more    refined  fighting- kites,  which   form 

lin  Kreut-*eilung  states  that  the  Roman  Curia  the  speciality  of  Indian  kite-fliers.     To  save 

lately  intimated  to  the  Prussian  Government  space  I  shall  touch  only  on  the  main  features 

that  it  was  ready  to  concede  without  reserve  of  kite-flying  in  India.     In  that  country  there 

the  notification  to  the  State  of  ecclesiastical  ap-  are  shops  where  they  sell  kites  very  cheap  ;  so 

pointmenis.  Prince  Bismarck  having  previous-  very  few  people  make  them  at  home.     Besides, 

ly  declared  that  without  such  a  concession  the  it  wants  a  fine  and  practised  band  to  make  the 

new  Ecclesiastical   Bill  would  be  rejected  by  thin  well-balanced   fighting- kites.      They   are 

both   Houses  of  the   Diet     The  Vatican,   in  made   of  one   (square)  shape,  but  of  various 

taking  this  course,  acted  on  the  understanding  sizes  ;  the  smallest  being  eight  inches  square 

that  the  Prussian  Government  woald  take  an  and  the  largest  two  feet  square.     The  most 

opportunity  of  publicly  pledging  itseii  to  sub-  common   and  useful  ones  are  a  foot  square, 

mit  to  the   Diet  at  an  early  date  a  revision  of  Very  thin  but  strong  paper,  resembling  tissue 

the  clause  in  the  May  Laws  dealing  with  the  or  cigarette  paper,  of  all  colors,  is  used  for  the 

notification   question.     It   is   stated   that    the  ptupose.     But  whether  the  kite  is  made  of  one 

Government  is  willing  to  do  Ibis.     The  adop-  or  different  pieces  of  paper,  il  must  be  of  the 

tion  by  the  Diet  of  the  Ecclesiastical  Bill  and  same  thickness  throughout.     The  backbone  is 

Ibe  consequent  re-establishment  of  peace  be-  a  straight,  Oat,  suong,  welj-finished  laih.  and 

tween  Church  and  Slate  appear,  therefore,  to  the  bow  is  mde  out  of  a  cane  or  a  piece  of  pliant 

be  assured.     A  second  edition  of  the  Berlin  wood  half  as  tbicli  as  the  backbone,  round  and 

Pm  conuins  a  Note,  dated  April  4,  from  Car-  knolless.     The  laitqr  must  be  of  equal  Ihick- 
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ness  and  weight  throughout  its  whole  length,  fail  to  make  the  point  where  jout  thread 
as  on  U  maini;  depends  the  balance  of  the  tciie.  (ouches  his  loose  enough  bjr  letting  out  his 
The  tail,  which  is  merely  a  finish  or  an  orna-  thread.  You  baveagood  chanceof  cntilng  bis 
ment,  is  triangular  or  round,  measuring  only  thread  then.  In  the  other  method,  which  ii 
two  or  three  inches  at  the  longest.  Strong  more  common,  and  which  requires  great  pa- 
card-ihread  is  used  to  Ry  kites  with.  The  tience  and  walchfulneii,  you  lead  your  kite 
English  manufacturer*  would  be  surprised  to  either  ov«r  or  under  hii,  and  ebon  let  out  the 
learn  the  amount  of  cotton  thread  consumed  thread.  In  which  he  follows.  One  has  to  be 
in  India  for  this  purpose  ;  one  lad  using  as  careful  in  this  kind  of  light  as  to  which  of  the 
much  as  10,000  yards  in  the  course  of  a  year,  two  motions — the  wheeling  or  the  quivering- 
Silken  thread  is  also  used,  though  rarely.  The  be  gives  to  the  kite  at  different  times.  The 
knots  joining  the  pieces  being  made  fine,  chances  of  winning  are  increased  by  a  keener 
smooth,  and  strong,  the  whole  length  of  the  edge,  a  favorable  breeie,  or  other  small  ad- 
thread  is  drawn  through  a  mixture  of  fine  vantages.  One  might  think  that,  everything 
pounded  glass  and  light  starch,  which  give  It  a  being  equal,  it  is  a  mere  chance  that  yon  will 
keen  edge.  The  dried  thread,  wbich  is  now  cut  the  thread  of  your  rival.  But  in  this,  as  in 
ready  for  fighting  purposes,  is  then  wound  up  many  other  things  which  look  simple  and  seem 
OR  a  wooden  frame  resembling  a  spool.  Great  to  depend  on  chance,  a  good  deal  of  cleverness 
ingenuity  is  spent  In  making  this  spool  or  roller  and  practice  go  to  make  up  a  fair  victory.  An 
light,  useful,  and  handsome.  Next,  as  to  Che  evenly  matched  fight  in  this  method  lasts  a  long 
moiioD  of  the  kite.  Two  pieces  exactly  eqtial  time  ;  I  have  often  spent  two  or  three  hours 
in  length  of!  the  main  thread  are  tied  to  the  over  iL  And  great  is  the  joy  of  winning, 
kite  ;  one  at  the  meeting-point  of  the  bow  and  Sometimes  the  kites  go  so  far  tliat  you  can 
the  backbone  ;  the  other,  a  few  inches  lower,  hardly  see  them,  or  it  gets  quite  dark  ;  in  that 
to  the  backbone  only.  There  are  two  useful  case  the  fight  has  to  end  in  an  unsatisfactory 
kinds  of  mcillon  besides  the  ordinary  straight  draw.  With  some,  kite-lighting  changes  from 
one  :  the  wheeling  motion,  in  which  the  kite  a  pastime  into  a  passion.  All  work,  and  even 
wheels  round  and  round,  and  the  quivering  eating  and  sleeping,  are  abandoned  in  order  to 
motion,  in  which  its  head  keeps  on  quivering  perfect  oneself  in  this  art.  And  great  is  the 
sideways  as  it  Qies  upward  ;  both  being  very  excitement  wnich  follows  a  good  fight ;  some- 
giaceful.  A  practised  band  can  give  to  the  times  (tortunately  it  Is  not  common)  high 
kite  either  motion  as  he  pleases.  Of  course  a  wagers  are  laid  on  iL  In  small  towns  there 
good  deal  depends  on  the  proper  fastening  of  are  champion  kite-figbtere,  who  devote  as  much 


the  kite.  If  it  wheels  too  much  you  must  time  and  attention  to  kites  as  some  people  do 
make  the  lower  fastening-thread  shorter  ;  or  if  to  boating  and  wrestling.  In  kite-fiying  ibeie 
It  leans  loo  much  on  one  side  you  should  stick  is  ho  distinction  of  rauk,  or  caste,  or  age.  The 
a  piece  of  paper  or  fine  linen  u>  the  bow  on  the  young  and  the  old—all  take  an  equal  delight 
other  side.  Similarly  there  are  other  little  in  it :  yon  do  not  come  into  close  contact  with 
means  to  regulate  the  motion  of  a  kite.  As  in  other  kiie-Qiers  ;  and,  it  being  an  inexpensive 
alt  warfare,  great  skill  and  practice  are  required  game,  anybody  can  Indulge  in  it.  The  kite- 
to  fight  well  with  kites,  and  manoeuvring  counts  flying  season  in  India  lasts  from  March  to  Sep- 
a  great  deal  in  paper  actions.  Sometimes  the  tember,  barring  the  wet  months.  Id  England 
enemy  has  certain  advantages  over  you  :  for  the  best  time  lor  it  would  be  August  and  Sep- 
Instance,  his  bouse  is  higher  than  yours  (in  tember,  when  the  weather  gets  a  little  bit 
India  kites  are  usually  flown  from  the  flat  tops  steady.  All  that  you  want  is  a  fine  steady 
ot  bouses),  commanding  a  greater  swoop  ;  or  breeze  in  a  clear  atmosphere.  In  India  boys 
his  kite  may  be  a  little  bigger  than  yours,  in  fly  kites  generally  in  the  attenioon,  when  it 
which  case  his  thread  wil  have  a  greater  ten-  gets  a  little  cool,  for  three  or  four  hours  until 
sion.  These  disadvantages  one  must  learn  to  It  gets  dark.  But  there  are  some  who  pttrsue 
counteract ;  but  these  are  details.  There  are  the  game  at  all  times  of  the  day  heedless  even 
two  methods  uf  fighting— the  puil  method  and  of  the  scorching  heat  of  the  noon.  Others  de- 
the  hen  method.  In  the  tormer,  which  is  the  light  to  watching  the  kite  wheel  up  high  in  the 
quicker  and  more  skiliul  of  the  two,  you  attack  heavens,  as  it  glistens  with  the  soft  serene 
the  enemy  by  leading  your  kite  by  a  deep  light  of  the  Indian  moon,  which  makes  oor 
swoop  under  the  other,  and  then  at  a  judicious  nights  clearer  than  English  November  mid- 
ti[ne  pulling  it  so  fast  that  yotir  antagonist  will  dayv. — St.  yamti  GuMettt. 
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The  strength   of   England   depends  In  another  century  one-half  the  irorld 

upon  the  strength  of  the  whole  empire,  may  be  English-speaking,  and  therefore 

Those  who  proudly  boast  that  the  sun  the  chief  question  for  us  to-day  is,  How 

never  sets  upon  her  dominion,  may  re-  can  the  communication  between   Eng- 

fleet  that  England,  surrounded  by  her  land    and    her    colonies    be    best    se- 

colonies,  is   independent  of  the  outer  cured  ? 

world  for  all  that  constitutes  the  neces-  This  is  a  subject  of  the  gravest  im- 

sities  of  life,  and  that  in  the  event  of  a  portance.     Common  sense  insists  that  a 

general  war,  our  thirty-five  millions  of  practical  organisation  for  the  defence  of 

inhabitants  would  be  fed  and  clothed  by  our  colonies  should  be  determined  that 

the  raw  productions  of  our  world-wide  would  render  alt  commercial  routes  se- 

poseessions,  even   should   the  ports  of  cure. 

the  whole  globe  be  closed  against  us,  A  reference  to  the  map  shows  the  im- 

The  reciprocity  of  commercial  interests  mense  advantages  which  Great  Britain 

would  bring  about  the  desired  result ;  at  present  possesses  in  the  occupation 

England  would  receive  the  raw  com-  of  various  positions  which,  in  lime  of 

modities,  while  she  would  return  to  the  war,  would  constitute  links  in  a  chain 

colonies  her  manufactures.     This  fusion  of  coaling  stations,   without    which  it 

of  interests  should  link  the  mother-coun-  would  be  impossible  for  the  commerce 

try  with  her  offspring  in  a  mutual  bond  of  the  world  to  be  continued.     It  is, 

of  confederation  that  would  establish  a  fortunately,  so  long  since  England  was 

world  within  a  world,  and  consolidate  at  war  with  a  great  maritime  Power  that 

our  power  throughout.  we  are  apt  to  ignore  the  vital  impor- 

Nzw  Siun.— Vol.  KLIV.,  No.  s  37 
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tance  of  such  a  question  as  the  necessity  cantile,  could   depend  for  &  supply  of 

for  an  uninterrupted  line  of  coaltDj;  de-  coal. 

pois.     Tlie  fact  must  be  faced  that  the  There  are  a  few  persons  of  consider- 

power  of  a  fleet  depends  entirely  upon  able  experience  who  have  astonished  me 

its  supply  of  coal,  and  that,  as  the  com-  by  adrocating  the  Cape  route  in  timeof 

merce  of  Great  Britain  is  almost  entirely  war   in  preference  to  that  by  the  Suez 

dependent  upon  steam,  our  coaling  sta-  Canal.     There    is  no  reason  why  both 

tions  must  be,  if  possible,  at  live  days'  these  routes  should  not  be  adopted  at 

interval  from  each  other,  and  certainly  the  option  of  all  vessels  outward  bound  ; 

should  not  exceed  eight.  but   it   must   be  remembered  that  the 

In  1869  the  Suez  Canal  was  opened  Cape  route    is    impossible    to   vesseli 

as  the  new  commercial  highway  toward  homeward  bound,  owing  to  the   slrong 

the  Bast.     The  dangerous  navigation  of  westerly  gales  of  southern  latitudes. 

the  Red  Sea  prohibits  the  employment  The  postal  authorities,  too,  are  com- 

of  sailing  vessels,  therefore  the  entire  pelled  to  prefer  the  shortest  route  ;  that 

commerce  of    that  route  is  dependent  is  unquestionably  the  Suei  Canal.     In 

upon  steam.     It  is  evident  that  in  lime  case   of    emergency    the    Government 

of  war  that  route  would  become  impos-  would  naturally  be  compelled  to  select 

sible  unless  the  coal  supply  could  be  as-  the  quickest    route    for  transport    of 

sured.     At  the  present  moment  England  troops  to  India,   which  would  be  the 

possesses  Gibraltar,  Malta,  Cyprus,  and  Suez    Canal  ;  therefore  in   time  of  war 

is  in  occupation  of  Egypt,     Upon   the  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  without  any 

western  side  of  the  Suez  isthmus  she  is  abandonment  of  the  long  sea  route  by 

therefore  safe.     On  the  east  she  holds  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  the  Isthmus  of 

Peiim,  Aden,  Ceylon,  Bombay.     South  Suez  would  be  preferred  as  the  direct 

of  the  equator,  near  Madagascar,  Port  course  toward  our  Eastern  possessions. 

Louis  in  Mauritius  is  an  invaluable  sta-  It  becomes  under  the  circumstances  an 

tion.     Madras  and  Calcutta,  in  the  Bay  absolute  necessity  that  the  route  from 

of  Bengal  ;    Pcnang  and  Singapore,  in  England  vid  the   Mediterranean  to  the 

the  Straits  of  Malacca,  Hong  Kon^,  on  East  should  be  rendered  independent, 

the  route  to  Canton  and  Shanghai,  are  and  that  the  coaling  stations  should  be 

all  very  worthful ;  Port  Hamilton,  which  practically  impregnable, 

has  recently  been  occupied,  completes  There  are  advantages  upon  the  At- 

the  chain  from  China  to  Japan.  lantic  line  which  cannot  be  denied;  we 

Wethus  seeaseriesof  coaling  stations  have  St.  Helena  and  Ascension,  without 

from    England  to  Japan,  vid  the  Suez  which  it  would  be  impossible  for  a  war 

Canal,  which  would    in  a  general  Eu-  vessel  to  steam  at  full  speed  from  Brest 

ropean  war  give  us  the  control  of  the  or  Toulon  to  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope. 

Eastern  route.  No  enemy's  steam  cruiser  could  venture 

Toappreciate  the  importance  of  these  into  those  Southern  seas  in  the  total  ab- 

positions  we  must  invert  our  status,  and  sence  of  coaling  stations,  therefore  it  is 

consider  that  we  are  an  enemy  of  Eng-  argued  that  our  commercial  fleet  would 

land  ;  let  us  say  France.  be  safer  by  that  route  than  by  the  Med- 

The  recent  acquisition  of  Madagascar  iterranean  ;  but  I  argue  that  the  power 
by  Francewill  enable  hertoform  a  coal-  of  Great  Britain  must  be  undeniably 
ing  dep6t,  but  she  will  have  no  chain  ;  paramount  in  the  Mediterranean  to  en- 
she  would  positively  be  unable  to  reach  sure  the  direct  and  rapid  passage  vid 
that  point  should  she  be  engaged  in  a  the  Suez  Canal  to  India.  If  we  cannot 
war  with  us.  The  Mediterranean  would  ensure  that,  our  stations  at  Gibraltar, 
be  occupied  by  a  British  fleet  supported  Malta,  and  Cyprus  are  but  exposed  po- 
by  the  line  of  stations  from  Gibraltar  ;  sitions,  requiring  defence,  instead  of 
Egypt  is  under  British  influence  and  strongholds  to  protect  British  interests, 
occupation,  to  ensure  the  security  of  the  and  the  soon«r  we  evacuate  them  the 
canal  passage  ;  therefore  from  Plymouth  better. 

to  Port  Said,   and  from  Fort  Said  to  I  am  not  one  of  those  peace-at-any- 

Yokohama,  there  would  be  a  continuous  price  politicians  who  would  give  up  ter- 

and   unbroken  chain  of  stations  upon  rilory  tor  the  whim  of  an  idea,  whether 

which  our  fleets,  whether  naval  or  roer-  it  be  Ireland  at  our  own  doors  or  Cyprus 
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at  the  extremity  of  the  Mediterranean.  Khedive,  and  to  the  world,  that  we  had 

The  aigument  put  forward  by  some  per-  no  intention  of  remaining  in  Egypt  for 

sons  (who  claim  to  be  intelligent  En  g-  a  longer  term  than  six  months  ;  that  our 

lishmen)  that  England  would  be  stronger  object  was  to  restore  the  authority  of  the 

without  her  colonies  or  India,  is  simply  Khedive  and  to  reform  the  Administra- 

based  upon  an  absurd  acknowledgment  tion  ;  after  which,  as  the  political  fami- 

of    incapacity.     It   might    as  well    be  ly  doctor,  we  should  retire,   without  a 

argued  that  a  rich  man  would  be  hap-  fee.     This  was  three  years  ago,  and  vre 

pier,  and  could  exist  more  frugally,  if  are  in  Egypt  still, 

he  exchanged  his  mansion  for  a  four-  In  front  of  Egypt,  only  sixteen  hours 

roomed     cottage.      I    have    reasonably  distant,  lies  Cyprus  ;  we  are  there  also, 

taken  for  granted  that  England  can  be  And  there  we  must  remain  if  the  uninter- 

rendered  independent  of  the  whole  world  rupted passage  to  the  East  is  to  be  assured. 

for  a  supply  of  the  necessaries  of  life  by  An  important  question  to  the  British 

her  own  colonies  should  a  general  coali-  public  in  this  connection  is,  "  Who  is 

lion  agaiosc  her  close  all  foreign  ports  ;  to  be  our  enemy  ?' '     From  what  quarter 

we  shall  therefore  be  dependent  upon  ia  the  impending  danger?     The  answer 

our   colonies  should  the  Great  Powers  is  unquestionably,  Russia.     There  may 

be  united  as  our  enemies.  be  occasional  jealousies  on  the  part  of 

It  will  accordingly  be  admitted  that  France,  but  she  has  too  much  to  lose, 

our  chain  of  coaling  stations  must  not  too  much  to  fear,  to  lightly  incur  the 

only  be  continuous  along  our  maritime  responsibility  of  another  war  in  Europe 

commercial    routes,   but   they  must  be  bo  long  as  a  Bismarck  exists  upon  her 

strongly  fortified,  as  they  would  become  frontier  ;   but  Russia  is  a  giant   from 

the  salient  points  of  attack.     In  addition  whom  the  wrestling  match  of  war  could 

to  this  necessity  will  be  the  establishment  wring  no  prizes.      There    can    be  no 

at  convenient  intervals  of  dockyards  for  doubt  that  the  interests  of  Great  Britain 

the  repair  of  ironclad  vessels.      At  the  and  Russia  will  always  clash,  not  only 

present  moment  the  greater  number  of  in   Eastern    Europe,    but  in   Asia.      It 

our  coalingstations  are  defenceless,  and  may  be  said  that  the  interests  of  Great 

there  is  no  dockyard  where  a  first-rate  Britain  and  of  France  clash  in  Egypt ; 

man-of-war  can  be    repaired    between  but  to  the  French,  the  policy  in  Egypt 

Malta  and  Hong  Kong.     When  I  visited  is  one   solely  of  sentiment.     We  may 

the  latter  station  in  1881  it  would  have  therefore  assume  that  Russia  is  our  real 

been  entirety  at  the  mercy  of  a  Russian  antagonist,   while  France  is  a  possible 

squadron   should  war  have  been   sud-  adversary  that  may  form  a  hostile  alli- 

denly  declared.  ance  against  us  with  the  Northern  power. 

There  must  be  a  general  reform    in  This  is  the   contingency  of   the  future 

this  apathetic  indifierence  to  facts,  un-  for  which  England  must  be  prepared, 

less  we  ate  resolved  to  succumb  to  some  Let  us,  then,  regard  our  position  and 

unforeseen   disaster.      For  some  years  consider  the  probabilities  of  a  war  with 

lately   the    British  Administration  has  Russia. 

declined  to  regard  the  actual  danger  The  late  Lord  Beaconsfield  acquired 
face  to  face,  and  has  endeavored  to  Cyprus  as  a  place  d'armes.  This  ac- 
avert  its.  gase  from  the  inevitable  ;  we  quisition  was  a  set-off  against  the  action 
have  been  so  absorbed  with  the  home  of  Russia  which  had  secured  the  occu- 
struggtes  of  political  parties  that  the  pation  of  Batoum,  Kars,  and  Ardahan 
true  aspect  of  foreign  affairs  has  been  in  Asia  Minor.  The  position  of  Batoum, 
unheeded  by  the  public  A  bombard-  at  the  south-east  corner  of  the  Black  Sea, 
ment  of  Alexandria  and  the  wanton  de-  forms  a  close  communicatioa  with  the 
struction  of  a  city  through  utter  careless-  harbor  of  Sebastopol  in  the  Crimea; 
ness,  was  followed  by  an  immediate  ad-  thus  a  powerful  Russian  Sect  would 
vance  on  Cairo  without  a  policy.  This  possess  four  secure  bases  of  operations 
display  of  political  fireworks  was  the  in  those  land-locked  waters — Odessa, 
commencement  of  well-known  compli-  Nikolaev,  Sebastopol,  and  Batoum,  em- 
cations  which  lost  the  Soudan  to  Egypt  bracing  the  coasts  of  north,  east,  and 
and  brought  disgrace  upon  our  reputa-  south.  The  line  of  fortified  positions 
tion.     We  declared  to  the  Sultan,  to  the  from    Batoum    inland,   Ardahan,    and 
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Kars,  would  be  supplied  from  Eatoum  of  English  politicians  have  steadfastly 

as  the  base,  should  a  Rnssian  aimy  ad-  closed  their  eyes  to  an   intention  that 

vance  into  Asia  Minor.  has   been  manifest  to  the  whole  world 

The  roadsteads  on  the  west  shore  of  except  themselves, 
the  Black  Sea  are  notoriously  danger-  In  1S77  Louis  Kossuth  wrote,  "  The 
ous,  as  there  is  no  adequate  protection  Eastern  question  is  a  question  of  Ras- 
from  the  north-easterly  gales  ;  Varna,  sian  power.  '  Hinc  omne  principium, 
Bourgas,  and  Kustendji  could  not  be  hue  refer  excitum.'  This  is  the  sum- 
relied  upon  during  eight  months  of  the  mary  of  .European  interests  considered 
year.  Although  it  might  be  dif&cult  from  the  European  point  of  view, 
for  a  Kussian  fleet  to  force  the  passage  Every  policy  is  either  a  cheat  or  a  fal- 
of  the  Bosphorus,  there  can  be  no  ques-  lacy  which  does  not  lake  this  fact  as  a 
tion  of  her  authority  in  the  Black  Sea,  staiting-point. "  In  1873  General  Val- 
and  the  Turkish  positions  Trebizond  entine  Baker  Pasha,  then  Colonel  of  the 
and  Sinop^  upon  the  south  coast  lie  at  loth  Hussars,  accompanied  by  Lieuteo- 
her  mercy,  together  with  those  already  antGill,  R.  E.  (since  murdered  together 
named  upon  the  west.  Russia  is  there-  with  Charrington  and  Palmer  by  the 
fore  absolute  in  the  Black  Sea,  and  could  Arabs),  organized  an  expedition  at  his 
close  the  entrance  to  the  Bosphorus.  own  coat  to  survey  the  line  of  approach 

1   cannot  conceive  the  reason  for  so  to  Merv,  which  was  then  considered  the 

great  an  increase  in  the  Russian  naval  objective  point  of  a  Russian  advance, 

force  of  the  Black  Sea  unless  this  ob-  The  result  of  this  expedition  was  pub - 

ject  has  been  held  in  view.     The  stop-  Itshed  in  1876  {Clouds  in  the  East),  and, 

page  of  the  Bosphorus    mouth   would  as  usual,  the  importance  of  the  informa- 

completely  paralyze  the  entire  trade  of  tion,  since  verified  by  events,  was  totally 

the  Danube,  and  would  act  as  a  block-  unappreciated   by  the  British    Foreign 

ade  of  the  long  line  of  Turkish  shore,  Office.     It  will  be  interesting  to  consider 

while  Russia  would  be  free  to  pour  in  some  facts  therein  stated,  and  to  reflect 

supplies  and  troops  for  an  invasion  of  upon  the  rapid  fuliitment of  the  Russian 

Asia  Minor  from  Batoum.  policy  then  prophesied  by  the  author. 

Such  a  movement  would  check  the  He  takes  it  for  granted  that  the  Caspian 

natural  operation  of  an  Anglo-Turkish  must  be  accepted  as  the  base  of  a  Rns- 

force  should  we  be  in  alliance  with  the  sian  advance  on  India  and  says  : — 

Sultan.     Russia  would  advance  on  Af-  ..^e  know  that  R™u  is  now  piano iDg 

ghanistan  upon  the  first  favorable  op-  expeditions  against  the  Tefcis,  who  were  not 

porlunity,  when   the   death  of  the  pres-  in  cooiact  with  her  at  Khiva,  and  who  occapjr 

ent  Ameer,  or  some  other  cause,  should  »   Part   of   Ibe   old  Persian  (romier,  and  that 

have  been   followed  by  rebellion.     Al-  Ir"'""'ij:i'Vr,hr'L?/;'^°.'l„''»™,  ?™ 

-               .         ,            .  '             ...  the  mam  road  for  the  march  01  an  armv  from 

ready  a  pretext  has  ariseo,  and  a  border    \;^^  Caspian  to  Herat 

quarrel  may  at  any  time  become  the  sig-  "  A  most  iraportant  question  atiU  remaios 
nal  for  a  general  conflagration.  Should  for  review,  sii.,  the  influence  which  future 
Russia  advance  upon  Afghanistan  and  "ij.":^)'?,  ""'  ''^y'-  ^"^  BirateRically  and 
■  .  ,  \_  ?.  ■,-  i_  T  J-  politically,  upon  the  country  now  under  con- 
be  encountered  by  a  British-Indian  ^j^^tio;.  This  again  becomes  a  great  ques- 
army,  the  first  counter-movement  should  tion  of  policy,  for  here  a  passive  line  of  action 
be  an  Anglo-Turkish  advance  across  is  sure  to  succumb  to  the  active.  We  may 
the  Caucasus  to  interrupt  her  communi-  consider  that  it  would  be  advantageous  for  us 
^^t\^^^  _;>!.  kA>  >_.,.  U™-1  w,—  A  >  uot  to  increase  the  facility  of  land  communtca- 
cations  With  her  rear.  Had  Kars,  Ar-  (]„„  between  Europe  and  India.  But.  if  Ru^ 
dahan,  and  Batoum  remained  in  the  aia  takes  the  contrary  view,  not  only  will  rail- 
hands  of  Turkey,  a  magniiicent  base  for  ways  in  course  ol  time  connect  the  east  and  tbe 
such  an  operation  would  have  existed,  w=»t.  but  all  those  railways  will  be  constructed 
the  fact  of  which  would  have  imperiUed  '"  8»ssi«n  interests,  and  for  Russia  sstrategi- 
„.,-.,  ,  f,  J.  cai  advantajiB.  .  .  .  Kaiiways  would  com- 
a  Russian  direct  advance  toward  India,  pi.t^ty  obviSie  those  difficulties  of  transport. 
No  unprejudiced  observer  of  the  past  supply,  and  want  of  water  upon  which  the 
thirty  years  can  have  hesitated  to  admire  security  of  India  from  attack  now  depends, 
the  unflinching  persistence  of  Russia  ^o-'  the  concentration  and  supply  of  large 
1  ■  J  J  11  ■  '  .  bodies  of  men.  a  plentiful  rollinc!  stock  is  ab- 
in  planning  and  gradually  cari7mg  into  ^,„'*'  ^.^U\,jt,  Ld  a  break  of  |auge  at  once 
execution  a  carefully  prepared  scheme  neuttalUes  this  supply.  Russia,  and  Russia 
for  this   advance;  while  a   certain  set  only,  has  foreseen  thisdifficulty.    Onherwest- 
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etn  froniier  she  has  considered  the  difference  (rate  a  force  at  Herat  long  before  Russia 

which  railways  would  make  in  any  luiure  in-  ^^^^^  i,Qpg  ,3  occuDy  ihat  all-important 

irdrh/Xhl'^ifTnTrck^eir;",^^^^^^  r '*'*"*  bya  ™arch   from   the  Oxus. 

two  countries,  and  she  has  broken  her  gauge  But  at  present   Russia,   even  at  Satnar- 

ai  her  proper  froniier.     Thus,  by  withdrawing  caod,  is  nearer  to  Herat  than  we  are  at 

her  rolling   stock   she   tenders   her   railways  Shikapoor.      In   a    strategical   point    of 

praciically  useless  to  an  invader,     fn'^e  great  ^j^^  (his  is  of  vital  imporUnce." 

siraleglcal  system  of  railnays  which  she  has  .._          ^  ,                    v       j    .t   ..  »« 

inaugurated  since  the  Crimean  war,  (his  object  It  must  be  remembered  that  Merv  is 

has  never  been  lost  sight  of.     Uniformity  of  only  340  miles  from   Herat,  key  to   In- 

gauge  niihio  her  own  territory,  and  a  diflerent  dia.      And  Russia,  now  mistress  of  the 

gauge  from  other  countries  that  border  on  ber.  gig^-k   ^        hg^  railway  communication 

has  been  carefully  mamuined.  j^^  jj^^  ^,^^^-^^  ^^  ^^^    ^^^  ^^^  ^^^^ 

Since  the  above  was  written,  in  1876,  is  thoroughly  protected  by  the  posses- 

the  strides  of  Russia  have  been  unceas-  sion  of  a  fortified  Batoum.     Russia  has 

ing.     What  was  then  foreshadowed  has  thus  arrived  at  a  position  that  will  en- 

atready  come  to  pass.     The  Tek6  Turk-  able  her  at  any  opportunity  to  assume 

omans  have  been  not  only  conquered,  the  initiative.     Is  it  possible  that  Eng- 

but  they  have  become  the  allies  of  the  land   will   remain    inactive  with   these 

conquerors.       A    Russian     railway    has  astounding  proofs  of  Russia's  deteimi- 

actually  been  completed  to  Merv,   and  nation  ? 

a  British  Commission  is  now  engaged  Great  empires  built  up  by  energy  and 

with  the  Russian  authorities  in  marking  conquest  cannot  be  held  and  governed 

a  boundary  on  the  confines  of  Afghan-  on  nairow  views.     The  conditions  of 

istan  !     Within  the  last  few  weeks  Rus-  war  are  not  now  what  they  once  were  ; 

sia  has  defied  the  terms  of  the  Berlin  campaigns  are  now  decided  in  a   few 

Treaty,  by  declaring  Batoum  to  be  no  short  weeks,  and  victory  lies  with  those 

longer  a  free  port !  who  have  made  the  most  careful  prepara- 

The  Black  Sea  has  thus   become  a  tion.      To    trust    to    hastily-organized 

Russian  lake.  levies  when  the  emergency  arises,  is  to 

If  we  contrast  the  activity  of  Russia  court  defeat,  for  armies  are  only  consoli- 
with  the  apathy  of  England,  there  is  dated  by  patient  care  and  skilful  fore- 
nothing  to  surprise  us  in  the  present  thought.  Yet  we  still  trust  with  blind 
positions  of  the  two  rival  powers.  In  confidencetothat"  silver  streak  "which 
1876  General  Valentine  Baker  endeav-  only  protects  our  own  home,  and  we 
ored  to  impress  upon  the  public  the  ex-  seem  content  to  leave  the  safety  of  the 
treme  importance  of  the  question  in  greatest  empire  that  the  world  has  ever 
these  words.  Speaking  of  Afghanistan  seen  to  the  hazards  of  chance  or  the 
he  said  :  "  Russia  is  now  approaAlog  mercy  of  our  enemies.  If  England  is 
so  near  that  we  cannot  afford  to  tettve  at  length  awakened  to  the  danger,  the 
this  important  outwork  of  India  in  a  question  arises,  "What  is  she  to  do  ?" 
chronic  state  of  anarchy.  The  difG-  By  vacillation  and  delay  England  has 
culty  must  be  met,  and  it  should  be  met  allowed  Russia  to  become  the  mistress 
boldly.  The  first  most  important  step  of  the  Black  Sea,  and  to  create  and  ren- 
in the  pacification  of  this  couptry  would  der  secure  her  line  of  communication  to 
be  the  construction  of  a  railway  through  the  Afghan  frontier.  Plainly,  then,  we 
the  Bolan  to  Queltah,  which  should  be  must  now  meet  any  Russian  aggression 
carried  on  from  there  to  Herat,  and  upon  India  in  Afghanistan,  and  so  this 
with  a  branch  from  Candahar  to  Cabul.  part  of  the  question  may  be  dismissed. 
Such  a  line  would  bring  the  whole  trade  But  the  position  now  occupied  by  Rus- 
from  this  p^rt  of  AsialoKurrachee,  and  sia  in  the  Black  Sea  enables  her  to 
its  strategical  importance  would  be  im-  threaten  our  shortest  line  of  communi- 
mense.  It  would  to  a  great  extent  cation  with  North-west  India,  and  so  we 
neutralize  the  projected  Russian  line  to  must  at  once  set  about  strengthening 
Tabreez,  by  bringing  trade  from  the  that  lineal  the  endangered  point,  which 
south  instead  of  through  Persia  to  Rus-  lies  anywhere  between  Malta  and  the 
sia  ;  and  (should  it  become  necessary  entrance  to  the  Suez  Canal.  This  must 
to  preserve  Afghan  independence)  it  have  been  a  foreseen  necessity  when  a 
would  enable  us  immediately  to  concen-  secret  agreement  between  Turkey  and 
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England  was  airangcd  for  the    British  Question,   and  with  it  the  question   of 

occupation  of  Cyprus.  Cyprus,  depends,  so  far  as  England  is 

When  the  British  troops  disembarked  concerned,  upon  the  integrity  of  Turkey 

upon    that    seldom -visited    island,    in  as  our  ally  ;  we  have  done  little  for  her, 

187S,  a  chorus  of  indignation  was  raised  and  we  may  expect  too  much.     We  have 

by  Mr.  Gladstone  and  his  party  against  assumed  the  enormous  responsibility  of 

Lord  Beaconsfield,  and  Cyprus  was  de-  the  Protectorate  of  Asia  Minor  under 

dared  to  be  a  ridiculous  acquisition  that  conditions  which  we  must  know  would 

would  be  a  useless  incumbrance  and  a  never  be  fulfilled.     Turkey  promised  to 

costly  addition  to  our  already  too  nu-  reform  the  abuses  of  her  internal   ad- 

merous  settlements.     The  unswept  filth  ministration,  etc.,  etc.     Anybody   who 

of  ages  blocked-  the  narrow  thorough-  knows  Turkey  must  have  been  aware 

fares  of  the  Cypriote  cities,  and  an  ex-  that  such  a  reform  was  impossible.  Can 

ceptionatty  bad  season   prostrated  the  the  Elbiopjan  change  his  skin   or  the 

British    force  with  sickness.     Cyprus  leopard  his  spots  ?    Honest  administra- 

was  accordingly  branded  with  the  repu-  tive  material  does  not  exist  in  the  Otto- 

talion  of  a  pestilent  place,  that  would  man   Empire,   and    the  value    of    the 

be  the  grave  of  Europeans.  Theunused  promises  of  the  Porte  have  been  exem- 

harborof  Famagousta  was  declared  to  ptiiied  since  the  Crimean  war.     Under 

be  silted  up,  and  accordingly  unservicc-  these  circumstances,  the  Anglo-Turkish 

able,  which  fact  having  been  assumed.  Convention  is  in  a  questionable  position, 

afforded  a  corresponding  satisfaction  to  We  have  assumed  the  Protectorate  of 

all      those     political      pessimists    wh&  Asia  Minor  conditionally  ;  we  occupy 

had  condemned  the  acquisition  of  the  Cyprus  conditionally  ;  and  should  Tur- 

island.  key  fail  to  perform  her  promises  in  the 

Lord  Wolseley,  then  Sir  Garnet  government  of  her  Asiatic  provinces, 
Wolseley,  was  appointed  High  Commis-  we  have  a  back  door  for  an  escape  from 
sioner.  The  towns  were  cleansed  ;  a  our  onerous  engagement.  Unfortunate- 
sanitorium  was  established  upon  Mount  ly,  English  diplomacy  is  celebrated  for 
Troodos  ;  Admiral  Sir  Geoffrey  Hornby  back  doors.  In  the  Berlin  Treaty  we 
entered  the  harbor  of  Famagousta,  and  entered  Cyprus  through  a  back  door, 
anchored  there  the  Mediterranean  fleet  and  we  may  possibly  retire  through  the 
of  first-rate  ironclads  ;  the  roadsteads  same  exit.  Notwithstanding  our  pro- 
of Lanarca  and  Limasol  were  found  to  fessed  sincerity,  the  Turk  has  become 
be  excellent ;  the  troops  recovered  their  an  unbeliever  in  the  faith  of  treaties  and 
health  ;  the  island  has  paid  its  way  in  political  engagements  ;  he  believes  most 
spite  of  the  Turkish  tribute  of  ^^96,000,  thoroughly  that  "  should  British  inter- 
and  there  is  no  public  debt.  Cyprus  is  est«'Aquire  the  sacrifice  of  honor,  Eng- 
now  the  healthiest  station  belonging  to  land  will  somehow  or  other  manage  to 
Great  Britain,  The  pessimists  were  slip  through  the  Ottoman  fingers,  and 
wrong  ;  Cyprus  has  been  a  success,  escape  from  her  alliance  when  called 
The  best  witness  to  this  fact  is  Sir  Rob-  upon  to  meet  Russia  in  the  field." 
ett  Biddulph,  G.C.fi.,  who  has  recently  The  position  of  European  1'urkey  is 
retired  from  the  command  which  he  has  that  of  a  dislocated  and  dismembered 
so  ably  conducted,  and  to  whose  wise  empire,  which  upon  the  next  explosion 
administration  the  prosperity  of  the  set-  will  be  reduced  to  the  small  piece  of 
tlement  is  mainly  due.  We  have  now  land  on  the  Bosphorus  between  Con- 
to  regard  Cyprus  as  a.plaee  d'armes,  for  stantinople  and  the  lines  of  Tchataldja, 
which  purpose  it  was  occupied  by  the  Turkey  will  cease  to  be  a  European 
British  force  of  ten  thousand  men  in  Power,  and  upon  the  outbreak  of  the 
1878,  at  a  time  when  war  with  Russia  next  Russian  war  she  will  bediscovercd 
was  imminent,  and  as  a  fortified  post  or  as  represented  by  Asia  Minor,  in  the 
link  in  the  chain  of  communication  vital  points  of  which — fialoum,  Arda- 
which  unites  England  to  India.  An  ex-  han,  and  Kars — the  claws  of  the  eagle 
aminalion  of  Cyprus  as  a  strategical  are  already  fixed.  A  Russian  advance 
position  will  induce  a  wide  consideration  from  these  positions  will,  according  to 
of  our  actual  position.  the  terms  of  the  alliance,  compel  Great 

In  my   opinion,  the  whole   Eastern  Britain  to  ejthibit  herself  as  the  cham- 
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pion  of  Tuikisli  righls  in  armed  defeoce  Although  at  first  sight  it  would  appear 

of  Asia  Minor.  that  Cyprus  is    beyond   the   sphere   of 

Under  all  the  circumstances  of  the  military  operations   in  Asia  Minor,  It 

risk  and  responsibility  assumed  by  Eng-  must  be  remembered  that  Alexandretta 

land  in  a  defensive  alliance  with  Turkey  and  other  places  upon  the  mainland  are 

under  (he  title  of  a  protectorate  of  Asia  most  unhealthy  ;  therefore,  in  case  of 

Minor,  the  Cyptus  Convention  is  highly  war  with  Russia,  Cyprus  would  not  only 

unfavorable   in    ils    conditions.      The  be  valuable  as  a  coaling-station,  but  it 

island  should  have  been  conveyed  from  would   form  the  required  place  d'armes 

Turkey  and  transferred  as  a  free  gift  to  for  the  concentration  of  troops,  and  it 

England,  as  a  position  necessary  for  her  would  become  the  strategical   base  of 

occupation  under  the  probable  contin-  operation  for  all    movements,  both    by 

gencies  of  the  Anglo-Turkish  alliance,  land  and  sea.     If  England  is  the  ally  of 

and  it  should  have  at  once  become  an  Turkey,  and  she  can  depend  upon  the 

integral  portion  of  the  British  Empire.  integrity  of  that  alliance  against  Russia, 

These  were  the  opinions  which  I  ex-  there  is  not  so  much  need  for  such  a 

pressed  when  I  studied  the  question  in  station,  as   all  the  Turkish  potts,  even 

Cyprus  during   1879.     Since  that  time  through  the  Dardanelles,  would  be  open 

there  has  been  war  between  Servia  and  to  our  ships.     The  occupation  of  Cyprus 

Bulgaria.     The  latter  State  has  amalga-  would  therefore  suggest  that  a  fai-seeing 

mated  with  Roumelia,  and  Greece  has  Government  had  considered  the  possi- 

only  been  restrained  from  war  by  the  bility  of  a  Russo-Turkish  alliance,  and 

blockade  of  her  coasts  by  the  combined  had  therefore  determined  to  secure  a 

fleets  of  Europe.     Russia  has  defied  the  pied-^-terre  in  a  strategical  position  that 

Berlin  Treaty,  and  declared  Batoum  to  would  entirely  dominate  the  east  coast 

be  no  longer  a  free  port.     My  forecast  of  the  Mediterranean,   while  our  fleet 

of  the  future,  expressed  eight  years  ago,  should    blockade   the  entrance  to   the 

has  been  sufficiently  veriAed  to  induce  Bosphorus. 

us  to  examine  the  precise  terms  of  our  These  views  which  I  entertained  after 

engagement ; —  a  careful  examination  of    the  physical 

"If  Batoum,  Ardahan,  Kars,  or  any  geography  of  Cyprus,  coupled  with  a 
of  them  shall  be  retained  by  Russia,  and  personal  knowledge  of  the  west  coasts 
if  any  further  attempt  shall  be  made  at  of  the  Black  Sea,  and  a  limited  acquaint- 
any  future  lime  by  Russia  to  take  pos-  ance  with  the  Crimea,  have  remained 
session  of  any  further  territories  of  his  not  only  unchanged,  but  have  been 
Imperial  Majesty  the  Sultan  in  Asia,  strengthened  by  the  current  of  events. 
as  fixed  by  the  definitive  treaty  of  peace,  The  time  has  arrived  when  England 
England  engages  to  join  his  Imperial  must  act  with  resolution  upon  some 
Majesty  the  Sultan  in  defending  them  thoroughly  determined  policy  that  will 
by  force  of  arms."  ensure  the  confidence  of  Turkey.     It  is 

There  is  the  agreement,  which  admits  ridiculous  to  suppose  that  with  our  small 

of  no  doubt  whatever.     England  further  army  we  can  resist  the  advance  of  Rus- 

bound  herself   by  these  conditions  : —  sia  unaided  by  allies  ;    Turkey  is  our 

"That  if  Russia  restores  to   Turkey,  natural  ally,  and  without  her  material 

Kars,  and  the  other  conquests  made  by  assistance  England  would  be  impotent 

her  in  Armtnia  durincc  the  last  war,  the  in  Asia  Minor.     Should  Russia  advance 

island  of  Cyprus  will  be  evacuated  by  on  Afghanistan  (which  means  India)  the 

England,  and  the  Convention  of  the  4th  counter-movement  would  be  an  attack 

of  June,  1878,  will  be  at  an  end. "  upon  the  Crimea,   and  upon  her  posi- 

Instead  of    restoring    Kars,    Russia  tions,    Kars,    Ardahan,    and   Batoum. 

rivets   her  hold  upon   Batoum,   which  This  would  be  an  undertaking  of  the 

means  that  she  never  intends  to  restore  first  jnagnitudc,  and  should  Russia  seize 

either  Ardahan  or  Kars.     England  is  the  opportunity  and  occupy  the  Asiatic 

thus  forced   to  make  a  counter-move,  side  of  the  Bosphorus  entrance  from  the 

and  incorporate  Cyprus  with  the  British  Black  Sea,  that  passage  might  be  closed 

Empire.     Cyprus  should    become  our  to  a  British  fleet,  and  it  would  be  hardly 

possession   absolutely,    and  should   be  possible  to  interrupt  the  Russian  com* 

fortified  by  os  as  an  advanced  post.  municationa. 
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Even  if  Austria  and  Hungary  were  country,   the  voice  of  England  in  the 

our  allies,  they  would  be  poveiless  to  affairs  of  Europe  will  soon  be  "  vox  et 

operate  against  Russia  in  the  Black  Sea  ptEeterta  nihil." 

should  the  mouth  of  the  Bosphorua  be  ■ 

closed.     It  is  evidently  the    garo«  of        Thk  quickness  and   adroitness  wiih 

Russia    to    obtain    possession    of    the  which  Russia  is  gliding  dovn  the  eastern 

Asiatic  shore  from  Batoum  to  the  Bos-  coast  of  the  Black  Sea,  must  cerlainlp 

phorus  entrance,  which  would  not  only  strike  all  those  who  consider  the  length 

give  her  the  command  of  the  passage,  of  time  and  the  heavy  sacrifices  employed 

but  would  open  the  route  for  an  advance  by  her  statesmen  in  bygone  times  in  the 

upon  Constantinople  from  the  East.  similar  advance  on  the   Caspian    Sea- 

If  such  be  the  policy  of  Russia— and  From  the  time  when  Ivan  the  Terrible 

after  the  events   of   the  last    few    days  wrested   the  important  town  of  Astra- 

who  can  doubt  that  it  is? — a  powerful  khan  from  the  hands  of  the  Tartar  Khan, 

combination  against  her  would  be  neces-  up  to  the  recent  date  of  the  capture  of 

sary,  and  England  should  lose  no  time  Tchekishlar,  neatly  three  hundred  years 

in  preparing  for  the  struggle.     A  Rus-  had  to  elapse;  while  the  advance  on  the 

sian  advance  toward  India  must  be  met  Black  Sea  scarcely  necessitated  half  the 

by  a  counter  attack  in  Asia  Minor  and  time.     Russia  accomplishes  her  work  in 

the  Caspian.     A  coalition  of  the  States  a  much  smoother  way  than  England  does 

of  Eastern  Europe— Austria,  Hungary,  in  spite  of  alt  the  perfect  means  of  in- 

Roumania,    Bulgaria,    and    Turkey — in  formation  at  the  disposal  of   England, 

addition  to  England,  should  operate  in  and  the  superior  diplomacy  which  Eng- 

the   Crimea  and  in  Asia  Minor-     The  lishmen  like  so  much  to  boast  of.     It  is 

importance  to  Russia  of  Batoum,  Arda-  very  natural  that  Russia,  having  sue 

han,  and  Kars  would  then  be  thoroughly  cceded  a  long  time  ago  in  converting  the 

appreciated  by  herself  and  by  her  ad-  Caspian    into    an  exclusively   Russian 

versaries,  who  have  foolishly  permitted  water,   should  strive  to  gain  a  similar 

her  to  occupy  strongholds  that  will  at  position  on  the  Euxine.     The  start  was 

any  rate  delay,  if  not  prevent,  the  ad-  made  on  the  Crimean  shores,  then  fol- 

vance  of  an  army  toward  the  Caspian.  lowed  annexation  of  the  apparently  un- 

The  time  has  arrived  when  every  pa-  important  Circassian  ports,  at  the  occu- 
triotic  Englishman  shouldawaken  to  the  pation  of  which  English  statesmen 
necessity  of  preparation.  The  facts  are  grumbled  a  little,  while  the  other  Eu- 
patent  :  Russia  is  ready  to  make  use  of  ropean  powers  were  in  part  indifferent 
the  first  favorable  pretext  for  renewing  to  the  Czar's  schemes  in  this  part  of  the 
the  Eastern  question  ;  this  time  she  has  world,  in  part  delighted  with  the 
the  advantage  of  fixed  positions  within  humanitarian  work  of  Russia,  who  was 
the  heart  of  Asia  Minor,  and  a  railway  said  to  have  put  down  the  abominable 
terminus  at  Merv  that  will  serve  as  a  traffic  in  Circassian  slaves  and  to  have 
base  for  an  advance  upon  Herat.  Eng-  established  order amongthe  incessantly- 
land  is  unready  ;  torn  by  conflicting  fac-  fighting  mountaineers  of  the  Caucasus, 
tions,  wearied  by  party  struggles  which  Unchecked  and  unopposed,  Russia  had 
have  demoralized  the  country,  we  have  therefore  full  leisure  to  proceed  south- 
lost  heart  at  home  and  reputation  among  ward,  and  although  the  acquisition  of 
foreign  States.  The  weakness  of  Eng-  Batoum  was  deemed  by  the  enrages  of 
land  is  the  signal  for  a  forward  stride  by  the  Muscovite  press  a  very  poor  com- 
RuEsia  ;  the  announcement  is  therefore  pensation  for  the  heavy  costs  of  the  late 
made  that  "  Batoum  is  no  longer  a  free  Russo-Turkish  war,  the  cabinet  of  St. 
port."  Petersburg  was  well  aware  of  the  great 

The  advent  of  a  Salisbury  ministry  value  of  the  tit-bit  they  were  allowed  to 

supported  by  Lord  Hartington  will  once  swallow,  notwithstanding  all  the  oppo- 

more  restore  a  prestige  that  caused  the  sition  of  the  late  Lord  Beaconsfield. 
voice  of  England  to  be  respected  in  days         A  friend  of  mine,  who  happened  to 

gone  by,  but  unless  the  people  of  Eng-  take  an  active  pait  in  the  late   Berlin 

land  unanimously  support  that  Govern-  Congress,   related  to  me  how  surprised 

meat  with  the  determination  to  uphold  the  representatives  of  other  European 

the  interests  and  the  honor  of  their  powers  were  on  witnessing  the  efforts 
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made  by  the  English  delegates  to  pre-  could  not  be  quite  welcome  in  a  place 
seive  this  small  unimpoitant  place  fiom  destined  to  become  a  future  place 
the  giaspof  Russia  ;  they  could  notdis-  d'armes,  and  no  sooner  had  the  Russians 
cover  any  motive  at  all  for  the  opposi-  taken  over  the  reins  of  government,  than 
lion  of  Lord  Beaconsfield,  and  it  was  the  Lazes,  otherwise  a  free  and  inde- 
takcn  for  a  simple  freak  of  the  English  pendent  people,  were  subjected  to  such 
diplomatist,  Well,  Russia  thoroughly  vexatious  rules  and  unbearable  ex- 
understood  what  she  was  aiming  at  ;  she  actions,  that  nearly  two-thirds  of  them 
was  fully  aware  of  the  fact,  that  Batoum  left  tlieir  ancestral  home,  and  without 
is  the  deepest  and  safest  harbor  on  the  beingable  to  sell  their  property,  migrated 
eastern  shore  of  the  Black  Sea,  measur-  to  Asia  Minor,  A  migration  to  Asia 
ing  close  in  shore  from  thirty  to  fifty  Minor  being  equal  to  starvation  and 
fathoms,  that  it  is  sheltered  from  the  hopeless  perishing,  we  may  well  guess 
most  violent  storms,  and  that  in  former  what  has  become  of  the  poor  Lazes 
times  the  Turks  themselves  always  used  driven  from  their  homes  ;  hut  even  this 
this  place  as  the  starting-point  for  their  hard  lot  did  not  frighten  the  remaining 
expeditions  to  the  interior  of  Circassia  portion  into  patient  submission  to  the 
and  of  the  Caucasus  in  general.  I  can  Russian  yoke,  as  the  emigration  to  Tnr- 
wcll  imagine  how  old  Gortchakoff  and  key  is  still  going  on. 
the  polite,  but  astute  Schouvaloff,  must  The  place  of  the  Lazes  having  been 
have  smiled  on  seeing  the  restriction  put  filled  up  by  Armenians  and  Russians, 
upon  Russia  in  the  so-called  free-port  the  politicians  at  St.  Petersburg  have 
clause,  for  they  knew  beforehand  that  pretty  well  attained  the  goal  of  their 
stipulations  can  never  bind  the  hands  desires.  The  majority  of  the  Batouro 
of  Russia,  and  really,  the  ink  with  which  population  is  now  Christian;  the  old 
the  treaty  was  signed  by  the  Russian  Moslem  town  has  nearly  entirely  disap- 
plenipotentiaiies  was  hardly  dry,  when  peared,  new  streets  have  sprung  up,  and 
measures  contrary  to  the  obligations  ac-  a  formerly  Mohammedan  town  has  been 
cepled  in  Berlin  were  taken  and  sane-  turned  suddenly  into  a  Christian  one. 
tioned  in  St.  Petersburg.  I  shall  not  While  this  metamorphosis  was  going  on 
speak  of  the  great  hurry  with  which  the  under  the  shelter  of  the  title  of  a  free 
construction  of  the  railway  toward  Tiflis  commercial  port,  the  military  authorities 
was  inaugurated  and  finished  ;  a  railway  of  the  place  were  indefatigable  in  carry- 
by  which  the  northern  line  running  from  ing  out  orders  from  St.  Petersburg, 
Poti  was  suddenly  made  useless,  and  the  which  were  totally  contrary  to  the  spirit 
many  millions  spent  upon  the  harbor  of  of  the  Article  of  the  Berlin  Treaty,  ex- 
the  last-named  place  literally  thrown  pressly  framed  to  prevent  Russia  from 
into  the  sea.  For  this  Russia  may  have  converting  Batoum  into  a  naval  strong- 
had  a  valid  excuse  in  the  notoriously  hold. 

unhealthy    climate    of    Poll,    although         The  fortificatiDns,  consisting  of  three 

Batoum  itself  is  not  entirely  free  from  huge  earthworks  lined  in  the  interior 

fever — but  how  can  we  explain  the  ex-  with  stone    walls,   and    provided  with 

cessively    hard,    nay,    cruel    measures  roofed  cannon-stands   and    port-holes, 

adopted  against  the  newly  subdued  Mo-  had  been  begun  shortly  after  the  con- 

hammedan  inhabitants  of  Batoum,  meas-  elusion  of  peace  with  Turkey,  and  soon 

ures  quite  exceptional  with  Russia  in  after    the    ratification     of    the    Berlin 

her  contact  with  newly  conquered  Mo-  Treaty.     As  a  proper  illustration  of  the 

hammedans  ?     It  must  be  borne  in  mind  good  faith  of  Russia,  we  may  quote  the 

that  the  great  majority  of  the  population  fact  that  a  foreign  consul    residing  at 

of  Batoum  and  its  environs  was  Moham-  Batoum  having  privately  asked  a  Russian 

medan  and  belonged  to  the  nationality  officer  how  it  came  that  they  were  in  ' 

of  Lazes,  a  hardy  race,  which   has  fur-  such    a  hurry  to  act  against  the  obliga- 

nished  at  all  times  the  best  sailors  to  tions  entered  into  at  Berlin,  got  the  an- 

the  Ottoman  navy.     Their  unshakeable  swer,  "  You  are  mistaken,  sir  ;  we  do 

faithfulness  and    fervent    zeal   for  the  not  build,  we  rather  destroy  the  fortifi- 

Islam  have  always  been  remarked  even  cations  left  by  the  Turks."     Of  course 

among   the   most  fanatical  Mohamme-  this  novel  method  of  destruction  went 

dans.      Of    course   such  a  population  unremittingly    on   until   the    soi-disant 
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[uture  Marseilles  of  the  Black  Sea  was  South  Rmsia  across  the  Caucasus  to 
turned  into  a  Kroostadt ;  and  as  by  Central  Asia,  the  future  camping  grtmttd 
that  time  the  strong  inimical  Mohainme-  of  the  Czar's  army  against  India. 
dan  element,  too,  was  happily  put  out  In  her  effort  to  glide  stealthily  along 
of  the  way,  Russia  had  only  to  wait  for  the  eastern  coast  of  the  Black  Sea,  Kus- 
the  proper  moment  to  take  off  the  mask,  sia  has  besides  had  in  view  the  extensiOQ 
and  declare  Batoum  to  be  no  more  a  of  hercommercialandpwliticalinfiuence 
free  commercial  port.  This  she  has  now  over  Armenia  and  Anatolia,  as  well  as 
done.  the  future  grasp  of  the  Asiatic  side  of  the 
The  reason  for  having  found  the  Bosphorus.  Whatever  may  have  been 
present  a  favorable  moment  is  a  two-  the  result  of  the  recent  annexation  of 
fold  one-  As  most  important  we  must  Kars,  Ardahan  and  the  environs,  Ba- 
consider  first  the  feverish  zeal  shown  toum  is,  up  to  the  present,  simply  a 
by  Russia  in  the  completion  of  her  military  outpost,  for  the  commercial  in- 
great  line  of  communication,  running  fluence  over  Armenia  is  still  greatly  in 
from  South  Russia  across  the  Caucasus,  the  hands  of  other  European  nations, 
and  along  the  northern  frontier  of  who  will  be  driven  from  the  market 
Persia  to  Merv,  and  finally  to  Bokhara  only  when  Russia  will  be  able  to  close 
and  Samarkand,  In  this  gigantic  line,  the  ports  on  the  eastern  coast  of  the 
the  Turcoman  portion  of  which  is  far  Black  Sea.  The  annexation  of  Batoum 
from  being  finished,  Baku  and  Batoum  will  soon  be  followed  by  that  of  Tre- 
play  a  decidedly  pre-eminent  part  ;  and  bizond,  Samsun,  etc.,  just  as  the  oc- 
we  can  easily  understand  that  Russia,  cupation  of  Batoum  was  preceded  by 
laying  a  particular  stress  upon  the  last-  the  seizure  of  Anapa,  Sulchum-Kaleb, 
named  place,  was  anxious  to  discard  etc.,  for  the  government  of  St.  Pelers- 
every  possibility  of  interference  with  burg  has  never  swerved  from  its  quietly- 
her  future  schemes  in  Central  Asia.  It  conceived  and  well-digested  original 
is  scarcely  fifteen  months  since — the  plans,  and  still  less  can  they  he  deterred 
relations  between  England  and  Russia  by  harmless  threats  and  diplomatic  re- 
growing  daily  more  threatening — Ba-  monstrances.  This  policy  of  Russia 
toum  was  loudly  proclaimed  to  be  the  on  the  eastern  coast  of  the  Black  Sea 
place  from  which  the  English  would  corresponds  entirelv  with  that  adopted 
try  to  enter  the  Caucasus,  and  from  by  former  conquerors  in  this  region, 
which  ihe  Turks  would  try  to  stir  the  for,  beginning  from  the  mythical  times 
Mohammedan  mountaineers  to  revolt,  of  the  Argonauts,  up  to  the  conquests  of 
Considering  England's  strong  optim-  the  Turks,  it  was  always  pre-eminently 
ism,  and  the  still  stronger  sluggishness  the  eastern  and  not  the  western  coast 
of  the  poor  Turks,  this  rumor  was  cer-  of  the  Black  Sea  toward  which  the  mfUii 
tainty  one  of  the  most  fantastic  ever  attention  has  been  directed,  and  from 
invented  by  coffee-house  politicians  ;  the  possession  of  which  the  sway  over 
but  it  found,  nevertheless,  believers  in  the  northern  and  western  coasts  has 
official  Russia,  and  even  at  that  time  been  easily  secured.  However  fantas- 
tbe  ultimate  repudiation  of  the  Article  tic  it  may  seem,  there  is  no  doubt  that 
of  the  Berlin  Treaty  was  already  fore-  Russia's  recent  move  in  Batoum  is  ia 
shadowed.  We  were  told  by  a  semi-  strict  connection  with  her  policy  in 
official  paper  published  in  the  Caucasus,  Bulgaria  and  with  her  future  schemes 
that  Russian  trade  suffered  greatly  on  the  Danube.  The  larger  her  pos- 
through  the  free  competition  of  foreign  sessions  on  the  east  coast  of  the  Black 
merchants,  and  that  the  custom-house  Sea,  the  larger  and  the  more  extensive 
line  erected  behind  Batoum  was  too  will  become  her  influence  over  Varna 
expensive  for  the  government,  etc.,  and  the  Danube  embouchures  ;  and  our 
etc. — pretexts  which  have  been  quite  statesmen  can  rest  assured  that  the 
recently  repeated  in  the  official  press  of  growl  uttered  at  Batoum  does  not  only 
St.  Petersburg,  but  which  were  by  no  refer  to  Central  Asia,  and  does  not 
means  effective  enough  to  hide  the  real  designate  England  as  the  sole  enemy  of 
intention  of  Russia,  which  is,  the  crea-  Holy  Russia,  but  it  originates  also 
Hon  of  an  uninterrupted  and  in  all  re-  from  the  pain  of  the  wound  lately  in- 
spects  safe  line  of  communication  from  Bicted    at    Sofia,    and   now  revenged. 
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There  ought  not  to  be  any  doubt  on  by  these  writers.     But  1  hardly  believe 

that  point,  and  the  recent  utterances  of  that    the    value    of     the    Pomeranian 

the  German  press,  referring  to  the  ex-  grenadier  could   be  permanently  fixed 

clusively  BnKlish  interest  in  Batoum,  is  in  the  face  of  Russian  restlessness  ;  a 

utterly  erroneoui  and  dangerous.     It  is  change  of  policy  will  and    must   take 

just  the  very  thing  Russia  wishes  to  be  place,  and  the  time  for  it  has  now  come. 

believed.     By    keeping   closely  to  the  It  is  really  astonishing   that    English 

eastern  coast  she  has  tried  mainly  to  diplomatists  do  not  perceive  the  great 

avoid  railing  the  jealousy  of    Austro-  encouragement  they    have    continually 

Hungary  and  Germany  ;  and  the  short-  given  to  Russia  by  the  indulgence  and 

sightedness  of  political  writers  in  the  condescension    shown    her.      In  1870, 

last-named     countries,     who     protest  when  Russia  was  anxious  to  put  aside 

against   being    made    the  cat's-paw    of  the  bar  thrown  in  her  way  through  the 

Great    Britain    in    her  Central    Asian  late  Paris  Treaty,  she  acted  only  after 

troubles,  must  have  delighted  the  astute  having  received   the    sanction  of    the 

Russian  politicians.  European  tribunal  at  the  Conference  of 

It  is  precisely  this  double-faced   in-  London,  while  quite  recently  in  the  Ba- 

tention  manifested  by  Russia  in  her  re-  toum  Question  she  found  such  a  dc- 

{)udiation  of  the  Article  S9  of  *lie  Bcr-  maud  quite  superfiuous,  and  proceeded 

lin  Treaty,   from  which  Germany  and  according  to  her  own  pleasure  and  good 

Austro-Hungary    ought     to   infer    the  will.     To-day  she  repudiates  this  arti- 

necessity  of  a.  strict  and  close  alliance  cle  of  the  Treaty,  to-morrow  she  will 

with    Great    Britain    against    Russia's  discard  another,  and,  judging  from  the 

menacing  attitude  in  the  East.     Noth-  intrepidity  of   Russian   diplomacy,  we 

ing  is  more  childish  and  preposterous  may  be  well  prepared  to  see  all  inter- 

than  the  opinion  of  a  certain  class  of  national    obligations    ridiculed    at   St. 

political  writers,  who,   partly  from  an  Petersburg,  and  all    treaties  wantonly 

ill-concealed    mischievous    joy,    partly  torn  into  pieces. 

from    shortsightedness,    are  anxious  to         The  end  of  Batoum   as    a   free  port 

make  the  uninitiated  reader  believe  that  does,  therefore,  by  no  means  belong  to 

Russia's  policy  in   the  East  threatens  what  may  be  called  political  bagatelles, 

merely  and    exclusively  England,    and  It  ought  to  be  taken  as  the  last   straw 

that  Central  Europe  has  not  the  slight-  which  must  break  the  back  of  the  camel 

est  reason  to  be  troubled   by  the  con-  of  European  optimism,  unless  they  have 

tinual   encroachment   of    the  northern  already  provided  in    certain    quarters 

Colossus  upon  southern  Asia.     If  Ger-  effective    measures  to    check    Russian 

many  imagines  that  with  an  incessantly  progress  at  the  very  moment  they  like 

increasing  industry  and  trade  she  is  able  to  do  so — a  possibility  which  may  be 

to   dispense  with  the  markets  of    Ar-  well  doubted  ;  or  that  they  have  ^xed 

menia  and  Asia  Minor,  and  if  Austro-  beforehand  the  share  in  the  spoil  allot- 

Hungary  is  indifferent  to  Russian  in-  ted  to  each  of  tlie  Great  Powers — an  as- 

fluence  being  paramount  on  the  Balkan  sumption  which  is  still  more  unfound- 

peninsula,    then    of     course    the    said  ed. — Fortnightly  Heview. 
Powers  may  adopt  the  course  devised 
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Ancient  Egypt  is  one  of  the  battle  pure,  though  later  corrupted  into  ani- 

grsunds  in  the  long  quarrel  as  to  the  roal  worship,  fetichism,  and  the  cult  of 

origin  and  the  nature  of  early  religion,  ghosts  7     Or  did  religion  arise  from  cer- 

Did  religion  arise  from  an  instinctive  tain  inevitable  mistakes  of    the  undo- 

tendency  of  human  nature,  from  an  in-  veloped    intellect — did  it  spring  from 

Date    yearning   after  the   Infinite,  and  ghost  worship,   magic,   and   totemism, 

were   its  primal    forms    comparatively  that  is,  the  adoration  of  certain  objects 
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and  animals  believed  to  be  related  to 
each  separate  stock  or  blood-kindred 
of  human  beings  ?  These,  roughly,  are 
the  main  questions  in  the  controversy  ; 
and  perhaps  they  cannot  be  answered, 
or  at  least  they  cannot  be  answered  by 
a  simple  "yes"  or  "no."  Complete 
historical  evidence  is  out  of  the  ques- 
tion. We  are  acquainted  with  no  race 
of  men  who  were  not  more  or  less  re- 
ligious long  before  we  first  encounter 
them  in  actual  expeiience  or  in  history. 
Probably  a  close  examination  would 
prove  that  in  even  the  most  backward 
peoples  religion  contains  a  pure  and 
spiritual  element,  as  well  as  an  element 
of  unreason,  of  magic,  of  wild  super- 
stition. Which  element  is  the  earlier, 
or  may  they  not  have  co-exisled  from 
the  first?  In  the  absence  of  historical 
evidence,  we  can  only  try  to  keep  the 
two  factors  in  myth  and  religion  dis- 
tinct, and  examine  them  as  they  occur 
in'different  stages  of  civilization.  When 
we  look  at  the  religion  and  myths  of 
Egypt,  we  find  both  elements,  as  will  be 
shown,  co-existing,  and  both  full  of 
force  and  vitality.  The  problem  is  to 
determine  whether,  on  the  whole,  the 
monstrous  beast-worships  are  old  or 
comparatively  late ;  whether  they  date 
from  the  delusions  of  savagery,  or  arc 
the  result  of  a  system  of  symbols  in- 
vented by  the  priesthoods.  Again,  as 
to  the  rational  element  of  Egyptian  re- 
ligion, is  that,  on  the  whole,  the  result 
of  late  philosophical  speculation,  or  is 
it  an  original  and  primitive  feature  of 
Egyptian  theology  ? 

In  the  following  sketch  the  attempt 
is  made  to  show  that,  whatever  myth 
and  religion  may  have  been  in  their  un- 
discovered origins,  the  purer  factor  in 
Egyptian  creeds  is,  to  some  extent,  late 
and  philosophical,  while  the  wild  irra- 
tional factor  is,  on  the  whole,  the  be- 
quest of  an  indefinitely  remote  age  of 
barbaric  usages  and  institutions.  The 
Fathers  of  tha  Christian  Church  were 
decidedly  of  this  opinion.  They  had 
no  doubt  that  the  heathen  were  poly- 
iheists,  and  that  their  polytheism  was 
either  due  to  the  wiles  of  the  devil,  or 
to  survival  of  ancestor  worship,  or  sim- 
ply to  the  darkness  and  folly  of  fallen 
man  in  his  early  barbaiism.  Mr.  Le 
Page  Renouf  (in  his  Hibbert  Lecfures), 
Dr.  Brugsch,  M-  Pierret,  and  the  late 
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Ticomte  de  Koug^  (an  illustrious  au- 
thority) maintain,  against  the  Fathers 
and  against  M.  Maspero  and  Professor 
Lieblein,  of  Christiania,  the  hypothesis 
that  the  bestial  gods  and  absurd  myths 
of  Egypt  are  degradations.  In  this  essay 
we  naturally  side  with  Professor  Lieb- 
lein and  M.  Maspero-*  We  think  that 
the  worship  of  beasts  was,  in  the  major- 
ity of  cases,  a  direct  animal  worship, 
and  a  continuation  of  familiar  and 
world-wide  savage  practices.  Mr,  Le 
Page  Renouf  and  M.  Pierret,  on  the 
other  hand,  hold  that  this  cult  was  a 
symbolical  adoration  of  certain  attri- 
butes of  divinity,  a  theory  maintained 
by  the  later  Egyptians,  and  by  foreign 
observers,  such  as  Plutarch  and  Por- 
phyry.f  It  is  not  denied  on  one  side 
that  many  and  multifarious  gods  were 
adored,  nor,  on  the  other  side,  that 
monotheistic  and  pantheistic  beliefs  pre- 
vailed to  some  extent  at  a  very  remote 
period.  But  the  question  is,  Are  the 
many  and  multifarious  gods  degrada- 
tions of  apure  monotheistic  conception  ? 
or  does  the  pure  monotheistic  concep- 
tion represent  the  thought  of  a  later 
period  than  that  which  saw  the  rise  of 
gods  in  the  form  of  beasts  ? 

Here  it  is  perhaps  impossible  to  give 
at  once  a  decided  and  definite  answer. 

There  is  nolhing  to  tdl  us  nbat  llie  gods 
were  ai  their  d^Sul,  nor  whether  ttie  Egyptians 
brought  tbem  from  their  original  seals,  or  saw 
their  birih  by  Nile'slde,  When  we  first  meel 
them  Iheir  sliapes  have  been  profoundly  modi- 
fied io  the  course  of  ages,  and  do  Dot  present 
all  the  features  of  (lieir  original  condition. t 

Among  the  most  backward  peoples  now 

•  M.  Let6bure  (Let  yeux  d'ffanis,  p.  5)  re- 
marlcs  that  Egyptian  religion  is  aiready  fixed 
in  the  earliest  texts,  and  that,  thanks  to  a  con- 
servatism iikc  that  of  China,  it  never  altered. 
But  even  China  is  not  so  conservative  as  peo- 
ple suppose,  and  that  there  were  many  ref- 
ormations and  changes  of  every  kind  in  the 
long  history  of  Egyptian  religion  is  plain  even 
on  M.  Lef*bure's  own  showing. 

f  See  Brugsch's  idea  that  the  crocodile  was 
worshipped  as  an  emblem  of  the  sun  arising 
from  the  waters  (Ril.  und  Myth.  pp.  104.  105). 
Meanwhile  M.  Lef£bure  thinks  ibat  the  croco- 
dile is  not  the  rising  sun  but  a  personification 
of  the  west,  which  swallows  the  setting  surs 
(flsiris.  105).  The  Egyptians,  like  most  sav- 
ages, bad  a  Nature-Myth  explaining  that  the 
stars,  when  they  became  invisible,  were  swal- 
lowed  by  a  Iwast. 

t  Masptro,  Hist,  de  rOrienI,  4Ih  edition, 
p.  25. 
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on  earth    there  are  traces  of  a  religious  existence     of     this     conservatism     (by 

belief    id    a   moral  ruler  of  the  world-  which  we  profess  to  explain  the  Egyptian 

That  belief,  however,  is  buried  under  a  mjthsand  worship)  is  illustrated,  in  an- 

mythologv  in  which,   according  to  the  other  field,  by  the  arts  of  everyday  life, 

laws  of  savage  fancy,  animals  take  the  and  by  the  testimony  of  the  sepulchre) 

leading  rSUs.     In  the  same  way  the  re-  of  Thebes.     M.   Passalacqua,.  in  some 

ligtous  speculation  of  early  Egypt  was  excavations  at  Quoarnah,  struck  on  the 

acquainted  with  "a  Power  without  a  common  cemetery  of  the  ancient  city  of 

name  or  any  mythological  characteris-  Thebes.     Here  he  found  "  the  mummy 

tic."*     "For   some   obscure    reason,  of  a  hunter,  with  a  wooden  bow  and 

monotheistic  ideas  made  way  very  early  twelve  arrows,  the  shaft  made  of  reed, 

into  Egypt."  t     At  the  same  time,  the  the  points  of    hardened  wood    tipped 

worship  of   Egypt   and  the   myths  of  with  edged  flints.     Hard  by  lay  jewels 

Egypt  were  early  directed  to,  and  were  belonging  to  the  mummy  of  a  young 

peopled  by,  a  wilderness  of  monkeys,  woman,   pins  with    ornamental  heads, 

jackals,  bulls,  geese,  rams,  and  beasts  necklaces  of  gold  and  lapis  lazuli,  gold 

in  general.     Now  it  may  be,  and  prob-  earrings,  scarabs  of  gold,  bracelets  of 

ably  is,  impossible  forus  to  say  whether  gold,"  and  so  forth.*  The  refined  art  of 

the  conception  of  an  invisible  being  who  the  gold-worker  was  contemporary,  and 

punishes  wickedness  and  answers  pray-  this  at  a  late  period,  with  the  use  of 

ers  (a  conception  held  even  by  the  for-  flint-headed  arrows,  the  weapons  com- 

lom  Fuegians  and  Bushmen)  is  earlier  monly  found  all  over  the  world  in  places 

or  later  than  totemism  and  the  myths  of  where  the  metals  have  never  penetrated, 

animals.     In  the  same  way,  it  is  impos-  Again,  a  razor-shaped  knife  of  flint  has 

sible  to  say  whether  the  Egyptian  belief  been  unearthed  ;  it  is  inscribed  in  hiero- 

in  an  all-creating  and  surveying  power  glyphics  with  the  words,  "The  great 

— Osiris,  or  Ra,  or  Horns — is,  in  some  Sam,    son  of   Ptah,   chief  of  artists." 

form  or  other,  prior  to,  or  posterior  to,  The   "  Sams  "   were  members  of   the 

the  cult  of  bulls  and  rams  and  croco-  priestly  class,  who  fulfilled  certain  mys- 

diles.     But  it  is  not  impossible  for  us  to  tic  duties  at  funerals.     It  is  reported, 

discern  and  divide    those  portions  of  by    Herodotus,    that     the    embalmers 

myth  and  cult  which  the  Egyptians  had  opened  the  bodies  of  the  dead  with  a 

in  common  with  Australian  and  Ameri-  knife  of  stone  ;    and  the  discovery  of 

can  and  Polynesian  and  African  tribes,  such  a  knife,  though  it  had  not  belonged 

from  those  litanies  of  a  purer  and  nobler  to  an  embalmer,  proves  that  in  Egypt 

style  which   are  only  found  among  civ-  the  stone    age  did  not  disappear,   but 

ilized  and  reflective  peoples.  |     Having  coexisted  throughout  with  the  arts   of 

once  made  this  division,  it  will  be  nat-  metal- working.     It  is  certain  that  flint 

ural  and  plausible  to  hold  that  the  ani-  chisels  and  stone  hammers  were  used  by 

mal  gods  and  wild  myths  are  survivals  the  workers  of  the  mines  in  Stnai,  even 

of    the  fancies  of  savagery,   to  which  under  Dynasties  XII.,  XIX.     The  soil 

they  exactly    correspond,   rather    than  of  Egypt,  when  excavated,  constantly 

priestly  symbolisms  and  modes  of  wor-  shows  that  the  Egyptians,  who  in   the 

shipping  pure  attributes  of  the  divine  remote  age  of  the  pyramid  builders  were 

nature,   though  it  was  in  this  light  that  already    acquainted    with    bronze,    and 

they  were  regarded    by  the  schools  of  even  with  iron,   did  not  therefore  re- 

esoteiic  theology  in  Egypt.  linquish  the  use  of  flint  knives  and  ar- 

The  peculiarity  of  Egypt,  in  religion  row-heads,  when  such  implements  be- 

and  myth  as  in  every  other  institution,  came  cheaper  than  tools  of  metal,  or 

is  th^  retention  of  the  very  rudest  and  when  they  were  associated  with  religion, 

most  barbarous  things,  side  by  side  with  Precisely    in    the    same    way  did    the 

the  last  refinements  of  civilization.  The  Egyptians,  who,  in  the  remotest  known 

■ ■  —  ■ times,  had  imposing  religious  ideas,  de- 

*  Le  Page  Renouf,  p.  it».  ctined    to    relinquish  the    totems,   and 

t  Maspero,  Rev.  dt  CNiii.  i.  i3s  {ist  edi-  bcast-gods,  and  absurd  or  blasphemous 

\  See   B   collection   ol    lofly  and   beaalllul  — ^  — 

Egyptian  monotheistic  tests  in  Bnigscb  {Rel.         *  Cliabas,  Etuiti  sar  CAntiquiU  HisUriqti, 

und  Myth.  pp.  96,  99).  p.  390. 
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myths  which  (lilce  flint  axes  and  arrow-  familiar    in     Peru,    and    meet    us    in 

heads)  are  everywhere  characteristic  of  Greece.* 

savages.  Of  what  nature,  then,  were  the  goda 

Our  business,  then,  is  to  discern  and  of  the  nomes,  the  old  tribal  gods  ?    On 

exhibit  apart,  so  to  speak,  the  metal  age  this  question  we  have  evidence  of  two 

and  the  stone  age,  the  savage  and  the  sorts  :    first,   we  have  the  evidence  of 

cultivated  practices    and   ideas,  which  monuments  and  inscriptions  from  many 

make  up    the    pell-mell    of    Egyptian  of  the  periods  ;  next  we  have  the  evi- 

mjthology>      As  a  preliminary  to  this  dence,  in  much  more  minute  detail,  of 

task,   we  must  rapidly  survey  the  his-  foreign  observers,   from  Herodotus  to 

tory  of  Egypt,  as  far  as  it  affected  the  Plutarch  and  Porphyry.      Let  us  first 

religious  development.  see  what  the  monuments  have   to  say 

The  ancient  Egyptians  appear  to  be  about  the  tribal  gods,  and  the  divine 
connected,  by  race,  with  the  peoples  of  groups  of  the  various  towns  and  of  each 
Western  Asia,  and  are  styled,  correctly  metropolis.  Summaries  may  be  bor- 
ornot,  "  Proto-Semitic "  *  When  they  rowed  from  M.  Maspero,  head  of  the 
first  invaded  Egypt,  at  some  period  Egyptian  Museums,  and  from  Mr.  Flin- 
quite  dim  and  inconceivably  distant,  ders  Petrie,  the  discovererof  NaucratJs. 
they  are  said  to  have  driven  an  earlier  According  to  these  authorities,  the  early 
stock  into  the  interior.  The  new  shapes  of  gods  among  the  Egyptians,  as 
comers,  the  ancestors  of  the  Egyptians,  among  Bushmen  and  Australians  and 
were  in  the  tribal  state  of  society,  and  Algonkins,  are  bestial.  M.  Maspero 
the  various  tribes  established  themselves  writes,!  "  The  essential  fact  '■>  the  re- 
in local  and  independent  settlements,  ligion  of  Egypt  is  the  existence  of  a  con- 
which  (as  the  original  villages  of  Greece  siderable  number  of  divine  personages 
were  collected  into  city  states)  were  of  different  shapes  and  different  names, 
finally  gathered  together  (under  Menes,  M.  Pierret  may  call  this  '  an  apparent 
a  real  or  mythical  hero)  as  portions,  polytheism. '|  1  call  it  a  polytheism  ex- 
styled  "  nomes,"  of  an  empire.  Each  tremely  well  marked.  .  .  .  The  bestial 
tribal  state  retained  its  peculiar  religion,  shapes  in  which  the  gods  were  clad  had 
a  point  of  great  importance  in  this  dis-  no  allegorical  character,  they  denote 
cussion.  In  the  empire  thus  formed,  that  straightforward  worship  of  the  lower 
different  towns,  at  different  times,  animals  which  is  found  in  many  relig- 
reached  the  rank  of  secular,  and,  to  ions,  ancient  and  modern.  ...  It  is 
some  extent,  of  spiritual  capitals,  possible,  nay  it  is  certain,  that  during 
Thebes,  for  example,!  was  so  ancient  the  second  Theban  Empire  (1700-1300 
that  it  was  regarded  as  the  native  land  B.C.)  the  learned  priests  may  have 
of  Osiris,  the  great  mythical  figure  of  thought  it  well  to  attribute  a  symbolical 
Egypt.  More  ancient  as  a  capital  was  sense  to  certain  bestial  deities.  But, 
This,  or  Abydos,  the  Holy  City/>ar  ex-  whatever  ih^  may  have  worshipped  in 
cellence.  Memphis,  again,  was,  in  re-  Thoth-Ibis,  it  was  a  bird,  and  not  a 
ligion,  the  metropolis  of  the  god  Ptah,  hieroglyph,  that  the  first  worshippers  of 

as  Thebes   was  of  the  god   Amroon.     

Each  sacred  metropolis,  as  it  came  to  •  Maspero,  Rev.  de  VHiit.  iis  Ret.  \.  ia6, 

power,  united  in  a  kind  of  pantheon  the  "  Tbe  unity  o(  political  power  which,  despite 

gods  of   the   various   «s««  (that  is,  the  the  original  feudal  organimionof  the  country. 

Old  tribal  deities),  while  >he  god  of  the  ^./olniU""  fchcXKilLV'^ 

metropolis  itself  was  a  sort  of  Bretwalda  sais,  Heliopolis.  Memphis.  Abydos,  Thebes, 

among   ihem,  and  even  absorbed  into  produced,  perhaps  unconsciously,  a  kind  of 

himself  their  powers   and  peculiarities.  syncreUsm  into  which  they  fused  or  forced  all 

Similar  example,  of  .ggrcg.tc.  of  vill.g.  <^\-t^t^S'i,.  R.,.  ■.  „=. 

or  tribal  religions  in  a  State  religion  are  J  pi„,„,  E,„ii ,ur  imy,i.l.p,  Egytaiin,. 

p.  6.     "  Poly th 6 isle  en  spparence,  la  religion 

Egyptienae  £taic  essentiellemenc  monoth^isre." 

*  Maspero,  Hiit.  dt  rOrititt,  p.  17.     Other  M.  Pierret  eiplaios  the  divine  animals  thus  : 

authorities  regard  the  Egyptians  as  a  success-  these  creatures,  employed  as  symbois,  t>ecame 

(ul  race,  sprung  from   the  same  African  stock  aacrcd   for  no  other  reason  than  because  they 

as  Ibe  extremely  unsuccessful  Bushmen.  had  tbe  honor  to  be  used  as  vestmeou  ot  le- 

t  Xl.-XX,  Dynasties.  liglons  thought  {Lt  Paalh^m  Egypliia,  p.  vi.). 
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the  ibis  adored.*    The  bull  Hapi  was  names  appear  but  occasionally,  in  cer- 

a  god-bull  long  before  he  became  a  bull  tain  unvaried  formulie.     Under  Dynas- 

which  was  (he  symbol  of  a  god,  and  it  ties  XI.  and  XII.  Lower  Egypt  comes 

would  not  surprise  me  if  the  onion-god  on  the  scene  ;  the  formulas  are  more  ex- 

(hat  the  Roman  satirists  mocked  at  really  plicit,  but  the  religious  monuments  rare, 

existed.  "  t     M,  Maspero  goes  on  to  re-  from  the  eighteenth  century  onward,  wc 

mark  that  so  far  as  it  is  possible  to  speak  \\.syc  representations  of  all  the  deities" 

of    one  god  in  ancient  Eftypt,  that  god  (previously  only  named,  not  pictured), 

was,    in   each  case,   "  nothing  but   the  '   accompanied  by  legends,  more  or  less 

god  of  each  nomeor  town."     M.Meyer  developed,   and  we    begin  to  discover 

is  resolute  in  the  same  opinion.    "These  books  of  ritual,    hymns,    amulets,   and 

sentiments  (of  reverence  for  beasts)  are  other  materials."  * 

naturally  no  expression  of  a  dim  feeling  What,  then,  are  the  earliest  gods   of 

of  the  unity  of  godhead,  of  a' primitive  the  monuments,   the  gods   which  were 

henotheism,'   as  has  so  often  been  as-  local,  and  had  once  probably  been  tribal 

serted,   but  of  the  exact   opposite."!  gods?    Mr.  Flinders   Petrie f  observes 

The    same    view    is    taken    by     MM.  that   Egyptian  art  is  first  native^  then 

Chipiez  and  Perrot,     "  Later  theology  Semitic,  then  renascence  or  revival.     In 

has  succeeded  in  giving  more  or  less  the  earliest  period,  till  Dynasty  XII.  «a- 

plausible    explanations  of  the    animal  iive  art  prevails,  and  in  this  earliest  ait 

gods.     Each  of  them  has  been  assigned  the  gods   are    invariably  portrayed  as 

as  a  symbol  or  attribute  to  one  of   the  beasts.     "The  gods,  when  mentioned, 

greater  deities.      As  for  ourselves,  we  arealwayirepresentedby theiranimals" 

have   no  doubt  that    these  objects  of  (M.  Maspero  says  that  the  animals  were 

popular  devotion    were    no  more  than  the  gods)  "  or  with   the  name  spelt  out 

ancient  fetishes.  "§     Meanwhile    it   is  in    hieroglyphs,  often  beside  the  beast 

universally  acknowledged,  it  is  asserted  or  bird.     The  jackal  stands  for  Anup  " 

by  Mr.  Le  Page  Renouf,  as  well  as  by  (M.  Maspero  would  apparently  say  that 

M.  Maspeio,    that  "the   Egyptian  re-  Anup  rV  the  jackal),  "  the  frog  for  Hekt, 

ligion  comprehends  a  quantity  of  local  the  baboon  for  Tahuii  ;  .  .   .  it  is  not 

worships."  H  till  after  Semitic  influence  had  begun  to 

M.  Maspero  next  describes  the  earli-  work  in  the  country  that  any  figures  of 
est  religious  texts  and  testimonies,  gods  are  found."  Under  Dynasty  XII. 
"  During  the  Ancient  Empire  I  only  the  gods  that  had  previously  been  repre- 
find  monuments  at  fou(  points — at  sented  in  art  as  beasts  appear  in  their 
Memphis,  at  Abydos,  and  in  some  parts  later  shapes,  often  half  anthropomor- 
of  Middle  Egypt,  at  Sinai,  and  in  the  phic,  half  zoomorphic,  dog-headed,  cat- 
valley  of  Hammamat.  The  divine  headed,  hawk-headed,  bull-headed  men 
and  women.     These   figures  are  prob- 

•  Mr.  Le  P^e  Renouf.  on  the  other  hand  ably  derived  from  those  of  the  priests, 

{Hih.  Led.  p.  116),  clings  to  the  belief  that  the  half  draped  in  the  hides  of  the  animals 

ibis-god  sprang  from  a  misundersuading  of  to    which    they  ministeted.     Compare 

word^akindof«/rmWorpun  the  A zlec  pictures. 

t  When  we  hear  of  Ihe  vnigad  he  is  only  the  ...  '  .  ,  _.,  ,  .  -.  .  .. 
god  of  the  town,  or  nome,  Ind  does  not  ex-  I*  ^  "O"  set  forth,  first,  that  the 
dude  M/cwz/orf  of  the  neighbors.  "  The  con-  earliest  gods  capable  of  being  repre- 
ception  of  his  unity  ii,  therefore,  at  least  as  sented  in  art  were  local  (that  is  original- 
much  geographical  and  political  aa  religiom.  ,„  (^i^al),  and.  Second,  that  these  gods 
^■LtZ.'1,."^'^t"i?.C.  *'."t":  w«e  ba.,f.I  How,  .h^n  "  .hi"  ph- 
unity  of  each  of  these  one  gods,  absolute  a*  it  nomenon  to  be  explained  ?  MM.  Pier- 
mighc  be  in  his  own  country,  did  not  exclude  ret  and  Le  Page  Renouf,  as  we  have 
the  reality  of  the  other  gods.  .  .  .  Each  eut  g^™  (ake  the  old  view  of  the  Egyptian 
g^.  therefore  imagined  m  this  -«y.  '*  «"  ?  priests  that  the  beast-gods  are  mere 
the  oni  xM  01  bis  town,  ornome,  ti*(i/ir»i'«(//i,  ^^  ,  ,  ,  ,  ..  ■,  .  r  ^-  ■  -. 
and  not  a  national  god,  recognised  by  the  whoU  symbols  of  the  attributes  of  divinity. 
country."     {Hist,  di  I' Orient,  p.  27.)                      • — — ~* — -" 

t  GeuhUhli  du  Alltrthumi,  p.  73.  •  Rev.  de  I'Hist.  dti  Rtl.  \.  124. 

g  Egyptian  Art,   English  translation,  1.54.  I   Tht  Arts  of  Ancient  Egypt,  p.  8. 

The  word  "fetish"   is  here  very  loosely  em-  J  Beasts  also  appear    in  the   chronological 

ployed.  roll    of    the    earliest  kings.     Turin    papyrus 

I  HH.  Itet.  p.  90.  (Bnigsch,  Hiit.  of  Egypt.  Engl,  ttansl.  p.  33). 
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MM.   Chipiez  and    Perrot  regard    the  The  inhabitants   of  each  district  wor- 

bcast-gods  as  "  felishes,"  and  suppose  shipped  a  particular  sacred  animal,  and 

that  the  domestic  animals  were  origi-  abstained  from  its  flesh  (except  on  rare 

nally  worshipped  out  of  gratitude*    But  occasions  of  ritual  solemnity),  while  each 

who  could  be  grateful  to  a  frog  or  a  set  of  people  ate  without  scr^iple  the  ani- 

jackal  ?     As  to  the  fact,  their  opinion  malorvegetablegodsof  theirneighbors.* 

is  explicit :  "  the  worship  of  the  hawk.  Thus  the  people  of  Mendes  sacrificed 

the  vulture,  and  the  ibis  had  preceded  sheep  and  abstained  from  goats,  while 

by  many  centuries  that  of  the  gods  who  the  Thebans  sacrificed   goats  and  ab- 

correspond   to    the  personages  of  the  stained  from  sheep.f    To  explain  this, 

Hellenic  pantheon,"  such  as  Dionysus  Herodotus  repeats  a  "  sacied  chapter" 

and  Apollo.     "  The  doctrines  of  ema-  of  peculiar  folly.     Ammon   once  clad 

nation  and  incarnation  permitted  theol-  himself  in  a  ram's  skin,  and  so  revealed 

ogy  to  explain  and  accept  these  things."  himself  to  Heracles,  therefore  rams  are 

Our  own   explanation   will  have   been  sacred.     But  on  one  day  of  the  year  the 

anticipated.     The  totems,  or  ancestral  Thebans  sacrifice  a  ram,  and  clothe  the 

sacred  plants  and  animals  of  groups  of  statue  of  Ammon  in  its  hide,  thereby 

the  original  savage  kindreds,  have  sur-  making  the  god  simulate  the  beast,  as 

vived  in  religion  as  the  sacred  plants  in  the  totem  dances  oC  the  Red  Indians- 

(garlic,    for   example)   and  animals  of  They  then  lament  for  the  ram,  and  bury 

Egyptian  towns  and  nomes.f  his  body  in  a  sacred  sepulchre.^     In  the 

Here  we  arc  fortunate  enough  to  have  same  way  the  crocodile  was  worshipped 

the  support  of  Professor  Sayce.^    He  at  Ombos  (just  as  it  is  by  the  "  men  of 

remarks  ; —  the  crocodile,"  or  men  of  the  cayman, 

These  animal  forms,  ID  whicb  a  lu«rmyih  among    Bonis    in    South    America   and 

saw  the  shapes  assumed  by  the  aflrighied  gods  Bechuanas  in  South  Africa),  but  was  de- 

during  the   great    »ar   between    Horus  and  g troy cd  elsewhere.     The  yearly  sacrifice 

Typhon,  Ulte  us  back  to  a  remote  prehistoric  ,'.           ...         -        ..                 ■          ii  -i 

age.  when  the  religious  creed  of    Egypt   was  ^nd  lamentation   for   the   ram  is  well  ll- 

siill   totcmism.     Tbey  arc  survivals  Irom  a  iustrated  by  the  practice  of  the  Califor- 

loDg-forgotten  past,  and  prove  that  Egyptian  nian  Indians,  who  adore  the  buzzard, 

civilization    was    of     slow    and    independent  ^ui  sacrifice  a  buzzard  with  sorrow  and 

erowih.  the  latest  slaec  onlv  of  which  is  re-  t     .. 

vealed  to  us  by  the*' monuments.    Apis  of  groanings oncc aycar.     Inthesamcway 

Memphis,  Mnevis  of  Heiiopoiis,  and  Pads  ol  the  Egyptians  sacrificed  a  sow  to  Osins 

Hetmonthis,  are  all  links  that  bind  together  once  a  year,  and  tasted  pork  on  that  oc- 

the  Egypt  of  the  Pharaohs  and  the  Egypt  o(  casion  only.g     Thus  it  seems    scarcely 

oahTStnTwhirfi^sSed  ir.hete  "r lU  ?«.««!''>•  '°  df-^^  '*>«  "^."'y  -"^  prolonged 

ties,  and  their  identification  with  the  deities  of  existence    of    totemistic    practices   m 

the  official  religion  must  have  been  a  slow  proc-  Egyptian  religion.     We  have    not  yet 

ess,  never   tully  carried   out,  id    (act,  in    the  seen,    however,    that    the    people     who 

minds  of  the  lower  classes.§  WOuld  not  eat  this  or  that  animal  actu- 

Thus  it  appears  that,  after  all,  even  ally  claimed  to  be  of  the  stock  or  lineage 

on  philological  showing,   the  religions  of  the  animal.      But  Dr.  Birch  points 

and  myths  of  a  civilized  people  may  be  out  U   that  "  the   Tbeban   kings   were 

illustrated  by  the  religions  and  myths  called  sons  of  Amen,  of  the  blood  or 

of  savages.     It  is  purely  through  study  substance  of  the  god,  and  were  supposed 

of  savage  totemism  that  an  explanation  to   be  the   direct  descendants  of  that 

has  been  found  of  the  singular  Egyptian  deity,"  who  was,  more  or  less,  a  ram. 

practices  which  puzzled  the  Greeks  and    

Romans,  and  the  Egyptians  themselves.  ||  »  Herodotus,  ii.  41. 
t  Compare  Robertson  Smith  on  "  Sacrifice," 

*  Chipiez  and  Perrot,  i.  64.  Eacyc.  Brit. 

f  Eusebius  quotes  irom  Alexander  PolyhistoT  %  Herodotus,  ii.  42.     "All  the  folk  of  the 

an  absurd  story  that   Moses  lounded  a  town,  Theban  nome  abstain  from  sbeep  and  sacrifice 

and  selected  the  ibis  for  its  protecting  animal  goats."   "  The  sacred  animals  or  totems  of  one 

{Prap.  Ev.  ix.  432).  district  were  not  sacred  in  aootber."     (Sayce's 

}  Herodotus,  p.  344-             §  '*'''■  P-  344-  note.) 

I  Mr.  Le    Pa^e    Renoui   ridicules,    in    tb«  g  Herodotus,  ii.  47  ;  LeC^bure,  Lis  Knur,  p. 

Hibbert  Lecluret,  this  discovery  of  Mr.  M'Len-  44  ;  Plutarch,  Di  It.  tt  Or.  S  ;  Bancroft,  iii. 

nan's,  whose  original  sketch  of  bis  ideas  was  loS  ;  Robinson's  Li/t  in  Cali/onua,  341,  303. 

certainly  hasty,  and  not  well  Jeeumtnli.  \  Wilkinsoa,  edit,  of  1S78,  ii.  475,  note  3, 
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Thus  it  seems  that  the  Theban  royal 
house  were  oiiginally  of  the  blood  of 
the  sheep  and  claimed  descent  fiom  the 
animal.  Other  evidence  as  to  the  to- 
temism  of  Egypt  may  be  found  in  Plu- 
tarch, Athen£eii3,  Juvenal,  and  gener- 
ally in  ancient  literature.*  Thus  it 
remains  certain,  however  and  whenever 
the  practice  was  introduced,  that  the 
cat,  the  goat,  the  wolf,  the  aheep,  the 
crocodile,  were  worshipped  by  local 
communities  in  Egypt,  and  that,  in  each 
district,  the  flesh  of  the  local  sacred  an- 
imal might  not  be  eaten  by  his  fellow- 
townsmen.  If,  then,  we  find  animals  so 
powerful  in  Egyptian  religion  and  myth, 
we  need  not  look  further,  but  may  ex- 
plain the  whole  set  of  beliefs  and  rites 
— the  local  beast-gods,  not  eaten  by 
their  worshippers,  but  eaten  by  the  peo- 
ple of  other  nomes — as  a  survival  of 
totemism.  Or  will  it  be  maintained  that 
totemism  among  the  lowest  races  of 
Australia,  America,  Asia,  and  Africa, 
sprang  from  a  priestly  habit  of  worship- 
ping  the  attributes  of  God  under  bestial 
disguises  ?  Among  other  defects,  this 
theory  does  not  account  for  the  local  or 
tribal  character  of  the  creed.  If  the 
sheep  typifies  divine  longsufiering,  and 
the  wolf  divine  justice,  why  were  people 
of  one  nomc  so  fiercely  attached  to  jus- 
tice, and  so  violently  opposed  to  mercy  ? 
The  beast-gods  of  Egypt  were  the 
laughing-stock  of  Greeks,  Romans,  and 
Christians  tike  Clemens  of  Alexandria 
and  Arnobius-  Their  prevalence  proves 
that    a    savage    element    entered    into 

*  Di  Is.  et  Os.  7t,  7a  ;  Alhin.  Diip.  vii. 
399  ;  Juvenal,  iv.  Plaurcb  says  ;  "  Eveo  at 
(he  prcMDt  day  Ibe  people  of  Wolf-tonn 
(Lycopolis)  are  the  only  Egyptians  that  eat  the 
sheep,  because  the  wolf,  wbom  tbey  worship, 
does  the  same,  and  the  fish-folk  of  Oxyrhyn- 
cus,  when  the  people  of  Dog-town  were  eaiing 
that  fish,  collected  dogs  and  sacrificed  them, 
and  ate  them  as  victims."  wbeoce  a  civil  war 
began.  The  reader  must  remember  that  it 
would  be  most  haia/dous  to  Interpret  every 
tfestial  form  in  Egyptian  religion  as  originally 
Alotcm.  When  animal  forms  were  used  as 
hieroglyphs  they  might  readily  become  at- 
tached 10  divine  figures  and  legends,  with  no 
totemistic  reference  or  inlention.  A  number 
of  facts  mnsl  combine  before  totemistic  char- 
acter can  be  demonstreud.  Among  these 
facts  Is  the  exclusive  attachment  to  and  re- 
fnsal  (except  on  sacramental  occasions]  to  taste 
the  flesh  of  the  one  beast  who  is  worshipped, 
combined  withabetief  In  descent  from  or  close 
mystic  connection  with  him. 

Kiw  Suuxs.— Vol.  XLIV..  No.  s 


Egyptian  religion.  But  the  savage  ele- 
ment in  its  rudest  form  is  only  part, 
though  perhaps  the  most  striking  part, 
of  the  creeds  of  Egjpt.  Anthropomor- 
phic and  monotheistic  conceptions  are 
also  present,  forces  and  phenomena  of 
nature  ate  adored  and  looked  on  as  per- 
sons, while  (he  dead  are  gods,  in  a  sense, 
and  receive  offerings  and  sacrifice.  It 
is  true  that  all  the'c  factors  are  so  blend- 
ed  in  the  witch's  cauldron  of  fable  that 
the  anthropomorphic  gods  are  constant- 
ly said  to  assume  animal  shape  :  that 
the  deity,  at  any  moment  addressed  as 
one  and  supreme,  is  at  the  next  shown 
to  be  but  an  individual  in  a  divine  mul- 
titude ;  while  the  very  powers  and  phe- 
nomena of  nature  are  often  held  to  be 
bestial  or  human  in  their  shapes.  Vaii- 
ous  historical  influences  are  at  work  in 
the  growth  of  all  this  body  of  myth  and 
observance. 

It  is  certain  that  many  even  of  the 
lowest  races  retain,  side  by  side  with  the 
most  insane  fables,  a  sense  of  a  moral 
Being,  who  watches  men,  and  "  makes 
for  righteousness." 

This  sense  is  not  lacking  in  Egyptian 
religion,  and  expresses  itself  in  the 
hymns  and  prayers  for  moral  help  and 
for  the  pardon  of  sin,  and  in  the  Myth 
of  the  Destruction  of  Mankind  by  the 
wrath  of  Ra.  Once  more,  as  a  feeling 
of  national  unity  grew  up,  the  common 
features  of  the  various  tribal  deities 
were  blended  in  one  divine  conception, 
and  various  one-gods  were  recognized, 
just  as  in  Samoa  *  one  god  is  incarnate 
in  many  beasts.  We  have  the  sun- 
crocodile,  Sebek-Ra,  the  sun-ram,  Am- 
mon-Ra,  just  as  in  Samoa  we  have 
the  war-god  owl,  the  war-god  rail-bird, 
the  war-god  mullet,  and  so  forth.  The 
worship  of  the  Pharaoh  of  the  day  was 
also  a  cult  in  which  all  could  unite.  The 
learned  fancy  of  priests  and  theologians 
was  busy  at  the  task  of  reconciling  creeds 
apparently  diverse  or  opposed. 

In  the  complex  mass  of  oflicial  and 
departmental  gods  three  main  classes 
niay  be  more  or  less  clearly  discerned, 
though  even  these  classes  constantly 
overlap  and  merge  in  each  other. 
Adopting  the  system  of  M.  Maspero.t 
we  distinguish — 

( I )  The  Gods  of  Death  and  the  Dead. ' 

•  Tarnar's  Samoa.  t  ^^-  "'■  P-  raj- 
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{2)  The  Elemental  Gods. 

(3)  The  Solar  Gods. 
Bui  though  for  practical  purposes  we 
may  lake  this  division,  it  must  be  re- 
membered that,  from  Ihe  religion  of  the 
Eighteenth  and  later  Dynasties  down  to 
ihe  Greek  period,  any  god  may,  at  any 
moment,  appear  in  any  one  of  the  three 
categories,  as  theological  dogma,  or  local 
usage,  or  poetic  predilection  may  de- 
termine. 

The  fact  is  that  the  Egyptian  mind, 
when  turned  to  divine  matters,  was  con- 
stantly working  on,  and  working  over, 
the  primeval  stuff  of  all  mythotogiea, 
the  belief  in  "  a  strange  and  powerful 
race,  supposed  to  have  been  busy  on 
earth  before  the  making,  or  the  evolu- 
tion, or  the  emergence  of  man,"  The 
Egyptians  inherited  a  number  of  legends 
of  extra-natural  heroes  like  the  sav- 
age Qat,  Cagn,  Yehl,  Fundjel,  loskeha, 
and  Quahteaht,  like  the  Maori  Tuten- 
ganahau  and  the  South  Sea  Tangaroa. 
Some  of  these  were  elemental  forces, 
personified  in  human  or  bestial  guise  ; 
some  were  merely  idealized  medicine- 
men, or  even  actual  men  credited  with 
magical  gifts  and  powers.  Their  "  wan- 
derings, rapes,  and  manslaughters,  and 
mutilations, "  as  Plutarch  says,  remained 
permanently  in  legend.  When  these 
beings,  in  the  advance  of  thought,  had 
obtained  divine  attributes,  and  when  the 
conception  of  abstract  divinity  had  be- 
come pure  and  lofty,  the  old  legends 
became  so  many  stumbling-blocks  to 
the  faithful.  They  were  explained  away 
as  allegories  (every  student  having  his 
own  allegorical  system),  or  the  extra- 
natural  beings  were  taken  (as  by  Plu- 
tarch) to  be  "  demons,  not  gods.  ' 

A  brief  and  summary  account  of  Ihe 
chief  figures  in  the  Egyptian  pantheon 
will  make  it  sufficiently  plain  that  this 
is  Ihe  true  account  of  the  gods  of  Egypt, 
and  tl)e  true  interpretation  of  their  ad- 
ventures. 

Returning  to  the  classification  pro- 
posed by  M.  Maspero,  and  remembering 
the  limitations  under  which  it  holds 
good,  we  find  that — 

(i)  The  Gods  of  Death  and  the  Dead 
were  Sokari,  Isis  and  Osiris,  the  young 
Horus,  and  Nepthys.* 

*  Tbeir  special  relations  to  ihe  souls  ol  tlie 
depaiud  is  malter  for  a  separate  di 


(2)  The  Elemental  Gods  were  Seb 
and  Nut,  of  whom  Seb  is  the  earth,  and 
Nut  the  heavens.  These  two,  like 
heaven  and  earth  in  almost  all  mythol- 
ogies, are  represented  as  the  parents  of 
many  of  the  gods.  The  other  elemental 
deities  are  but  obscurely  known. 

(3)  Among  solar  deities  are  recog- 
nized Ra,  Ammon,  and  others,  but  there 
was  a  strong  tendency  to  identify  each 
of  the  gods  with  the  sun,  especially  to 
identify  Osiris  with  the  sun  in  his  nightly 
absence.*  Each  god,  again,  was  apt  to 
be  blended  with  one  or  more  of  the  sa- 
cred animals.  "  Ra,  in  his  transforma- 
tions, assumed  the  form  of  the  lion,  cat, 
and  hawk."  f  In  different  nomes  and 
towns,  it  either  happened  that  the  same 
gods  had  different  names,  or  that  analo- 
gies were  recognized  between  different 
local  gods,  in  which  case  ihe  names  were 
often  combined,  as  in  Ammon-Ra, 
Souk-Ra,  Plah,  Sokar,  Osiiis,  and  so 
forth. 

Athwart  all  these  categories  and  com- 
pounds of  gods,  and  athwart  the  theo- 
logical attempt  at  constructing  a  mo- 
notheism out  of  contradictory  materials, 
came  that  ancient  idea  of  dualism  which 
exists  inthemythsof  the  most  backward 
peoples.  A»  Pundjel  in  Australia  had 
his  enemy,  the  crow,  as  in  America  Yehl 
had  his  Khanukh,  as  loskeha  had  his 
Tawiscara,  so  the  gods  of  Egypt,  and 
specially  Osiris,  have  their  Set  or 
Typhon,  the  spirit  who  constantly  resists 
and  destroys. 

The  great  Egyptian  myth,  Ihe  myth 
of  Osiris,  turns  on  the  antagonism  of 
Osiris  and  Set,  and  Ihe  persistence  of 
the  blood-feud  between  Set  and  the 
kindred  of  Osiris.^  To  narrate,  and  as 
far  as  possible  elucidate,  this  myth  is  the  i 

chief  task  of  the  student  of  Egyptian 
mythology. 

Though  Ihe  Osiris  myth,  according  to 
Mr.  Le  Page  Renouf.  is  "  as  old  as 
Egyptian  civilization,"  and  though  M. 
Maspero  finds  the  Osiris  myth  in  all  its 
details  under  the  first  dynasties,  our  ac- 
counts of  it  are  by  no  means  so  early.! 

*  "The  Goda  o\  the  Dead  and  ihe  Ele- 
mental Gods  were  almost  all  identitied  wilh  ibe 
Sun,  (or  Ihe  purpose  oi  blending  them  in  a 
tbeisUc  unity"  (Maspero.  Scv.dt  rHitt.ia 
Ril.  i.  126). 

t  Wilkinson,  iii.  59.      %  Herodolus,  ii.  144- 
g  The  principal  native  documents  are :  ibe 
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They  are  mamljr  allusive,  without  any  cursed  Nut  that  she  should  have  no  child 

connected  narrative.     Foitunately   the  in  montii  or  year ;  but,  thanks  to   the 

narrative,  as  related  by  the  priests  of  his  cleverness  of  a  new  divine  co-respond- 

own  time,  is  given  by  Plutarch,  and  is  ent,  five  days  were  added  to  the  calen- 

confjimed    both  by  the  Egyptian    texts  dar.     This  is  clearly  a  later  addition  to 

and  by  the  mysterioushintsof  the  pious  the  fable.      On  the  first  of  those  days 

Herodotus.     Here  we  follow  the  myth  Osiris  was   bom,    then  Tjphon,  or  Set, 

as  reported  by  Plutarch  and  illustrated  "  neither  in  due  time,  nor  in  the  right 

by  the  monuments.  place,  but  breaking  through  with  a  blow. 

The  reader  must,   for  the  moment,  he  leaped  outfrom  hismother'sside."  * 

clear  his  mind  of  all  the  many  theories  Isis  and  Ncpthys  were  later-bom  sisters. 
of  the  meaning  of  the  myth,   and  must         The  Plutarchian  myth  next  describes 

forget  the  lofty,   divine,  and  mystical  the  conduct  of  Osiris  as    a   "  culture 

functions  attributed  by  Egyptian  theo-  hero."     He  instituted  laws,  taughtagti- 

logians  and    Egyptian  sacred  usage  to  culture,  instructed  the  Egyptians  in  the 

Osiiis.      He  must  read  the  story  simply  ritual  of  worship,  and  won  them  from 

as  a  story,  and  he  will  be  strucli  with  "  their  destitute  and  bestial  mode  of  liv- 

its  amazing  resemblances  to' the  legends  ing."     After  civilizing  Egypt,  he  trav-, 

about   their  culture   heroes  which   are  elled   over   the  world,   like  the  Greek 

current    among    the    lowett    races    of  Dionysus,  whom  he  so  closely  resembles 

America  and  Africa.  in  some    portions  of  his  legend     that 

Seb   and   Nut — earth   and  .heaven —  Herodotus  supposed  the  Dionysian  myth 

were  husband  and  wife,  or,  as  Plutarch  to  have  been  imported  from  Egypt. f    Id 

put  it,  the  Sun  detected  them  in  adul-  the  absence  of  Osiris,  his  evil  brother, 

tery.     In    Plutarch's   version,  the  Sun  Typhon,  kept  quiet.     But,  on  the  hero's 

Harris  P»p;.as  of  the  NincLcemh  or  Twentieth  "t''"^.'    1>b.on  laid  an  ambush  against 

Dynasty,  translated  by  M    Chabas  (.ff«m-fli  0/  htm,  like  A,gistheus   against   MenelaUB. 

thi  Past,  vol.  X.  p.  137) :  the  Papyrus  of  Neb-  He  had  a  decorated    coffer   (mummy 

seni  (Seventeenth  Dynasty),  translated  by  M.  case  ?)    made    of    the    exact     length    of 

KVSlirl  orrt.e''(:.St«ntf-^i)y^.-  O-"'-  ^^^  ^^^^^^   '^^  "  ^  P/«-'  '<> 

asty),  translated  by  M.  Chabas  (A-,i^.  ArchM.  any  one  whom  It  wouId  fit.     At  a  ban- 

1857 ;  Hecardi  0/ Past.  \i.  (r)  ;  "  The  Book  of  quet  all  the  guests  tried  it ;  but  when 

Respirations,"  mythically  said  to  have  been  

made  by  Isia  10  restore  Osiris,  a  "  Book  of  the  •  Plotatth,  JDe  Isidt  tt  Otiride,  xii.  It  is  a 
Breath  of  Lite  "  (the  papyrus  is  probably  of  the  most  curious  coincidence  that  the  same  story 
time  of  the  Plolemies—ff/i-on/r  of  Past,  iv.  Is  told  ol  Indra  in  the  Rig  Veda,  iv.  18.  i. 
iig);  "  The  Lamemations  of  Isis  and  Neph-  "  This  is  the  old  and  well-known  path  by  which 
thys,"  translnted  by  M.  de  Horrack  (Reeords  all  the  gods  were  bom  :  thou  mayst  not.  by 
ff  Pati,  ii.  117).  There  is  also  "  The  Book  of  other  means,  bring  thy  mother  unto  death.'" 
iQe  Dead,"  oi  nhlph  many  editions  exist  in  Indra  replies,  "  I  will  not  go  out  thence  ;  that 
French  and  German  :  thatof  M.  Pierret(Paris,  is  a  dangerous  way  ;  right  through  the  side 
iBSs)  is  convenient  in  shape.  M.  de  Naville's  will  1  burst.'  Compare  {S^\9.nA.  Algenquin 
new  edition  is  elaborate  and  costly.  Sarcoph-  Ltgmdt,  p.  15)  the  birth  of  the  Algonqtiin 
agi  and  royal  comtis  (ChainpoUion)  also  con-  Typbon,  (lie  evil  Malsumis,  the  wolf.  "  Giuos- 
lain  many  representations  of  the  incidents  in  kap  said,  '  I  will  be  born  as  alhera  arc.'  " 
the  myth.  "  The  myth  of  Osiris  in  its  details,  But  (he  evil  Malsumia  thought  himself  too 
(he  laying  out  of  his  body  by  his  wife  Isis  and  great  to  be  brought  forth  in  such  a  manner, 
his  sister  Nepthys,  the  reconstruction  of  his  and  declared  that  be  would  burst  through  his 
limbs,  his  mythical  chest,  and  other  incidents  mother's  side.  Mr.  Leland's  note,  containing 
connected  with  his  myth,  are  (pc)  represented  a  Buddhist  and  an  Armenian  parallel,  but  re- 
in detail  in  (be  temple  ol  Pbilfe  "  (Birch,  ap.  ferring  neither  10  Indra  norTyphon,  shows  the 
Wilkinson,  iii.  84).  The  reverent  awe  of  *mia  ^rfsr  of  the  Algonquin  report. 
Herodotus  prevents  him  from  describing  the  t  "  Osiris  is  Dionysus  in  the  tongue  of  Hel- 
mystery  play  on  (he  suflerings  of  Osiris,  which  las"  (Herodotus,  ii.  144,  ii.  48).  "Most  of 
he  says  was  acted  at  Sals,  ii.  171,  and  ii.  bl,  (he  details  of  the  mystery  of  Osiris,  as  practised 
67,  86.  Probably  the  clearest  and  most  con-  by  the  Egyptians,  resemble  the  Dionysus  mys- 
secutive  modem  account  of  the  Osiris  myth  is  (eries  of  Greece.  .  .  .  Metbinlcs  that  Melam- 
given  by  M.  Lef^bure,  in  Les  ¥tux  a' //orut  pus,  Amythaon's  son,  iras  well  seen  in  this 
and  OHris.'  M,  Leffbure's  translations  are  fol-  knowledge,  for  it  was  Melampus  that  brought 
lowed  In  the  text;  he  is  not,  however,  re-  among  the  Greelcs  the  name  and  rites  and 
sponsible  for  our  treatment  of  the  myth.  The  phallic  piocession  of  Dionysus"  (Compare  Dt 
Ptolemaic  version  of  the  temple  of  Edfou  is  Ii.  elOi.iiJuv.)  The  coincidences  are  probably 
published  by  M  Kaville,  Mythi  d' Horns  not  (o  be  explained  by  borrowing ;  many  of 
(Geneva,  1870),  them  are  found  in  America. 
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Osiris  lay  down  in  it  the  lid  was'dosed,  was  accounted  for  by  the  legend   that 

and  fastened  with  nails  and  melted  lead,  these  fish  had  devoured  the  missiDg  por- 

The   coffer,  Osiris  and    all,  was   then  tion  of  the  hero's  body, 

thrown  into  the  Nile.     Isis,  arrayed  in  So  far  the  power  of  evil,  the  black 

mourning    robes     like    the    wandering  swine  Typhon,   had  been  triumphant. 

Demeter,  sought  Osiris  everywhere  la-  But  the  blood-feud  was  handed  on  to 

menting.  and  found  the  chest  at  last  in  Horus,  son  of  Isis  and  Osiris.     To  spur 

an  erita  tree  that   entirely  covered  it.  Horus  on  to  battle,  Osiris  returned  from 

Afier  an  adventure  like  that  of  Demeter  the  dead,  like  Hamlet's  father.     But, 

with    Triptolemus,   Isis    obtained    the  as  is  usual  with  the  ghosts  of  savage 

chest-      During  her    absence   Typbon  myth,  Osiris  returned,  not  in  human  but 

lighted  on  it  as  he  was  hunting  by  moon-  in  bestial  form,  as  a  wolf.*    Horus  was 

light ;  he  tore  the  corpse  of  Osiris  into  victorious  in   the  war  which  followed, 

fourteen    pieces,    and    scattered  them  and  handed   Typhon    over  bound    in 

abroad.     Isis  sought  for  the  mangled  chains  to  Isis.     Unluckily  Isis  let  him 

remnants,  and,  whenever  she  found  one,  go  free,  whereon  Horus  pushed  off  her 

buried  it,  each  tomb  being  thenceforth  crown  and  placed  a  bull's  skull  on  her 

recognized  as  "  a  grave  of  Osiris."     It  head. 

is  a  plausible  suggestion  that,  if  graves  There  Plutarch  ends,  but  f  he  ex- 
of  Osiris  were  once  as  common  in  Bgypt  pressly  declines  to  tell  the  more  bias- 
as  cairns  of  Heitsi  Eibib  are  in  Nama-  phemons  parts  of  the  story,  such  as  "  the 
qualand  to-day,  the  existence  of  many  dismemberment  of  Horus  and  the  be- 
tombs  of  one  being  may  be  explained  as  heading  of  Isis."  Why  these  myths 
tombs  of  his  scattered  members,  and  the  should  be  considered  ' '  more  blasphem- 
myth  of  the  dismembering  may  have  no  ous  "  than  the  rest  does  not  appear, 
other  foundation.  On  the  other  hand.  It  will  probably  be  admitted  that 
it  must  be  noticed  that  a  swine  was  sac-  nothing  in  this  sacred  story  would  seem 
rificed  to  Osiris  at  the  full  moon,  and  it  out  of  place  if  we  found  it  in  the  legends 
was  in  the  form  of  a  black  swine  that  of  Pundjel,  or  Cagn,  or  Yehl,  among 
Typbon  assailed  Horus,  the  son  of  Australians,  Bushmen,  or  Utes,  whose 
Osiris,  whose  myth  is  a  doublure  or  own  "  culture  hero,"  like  the  ghost  of 
replica,  in  some  respects,  of  the  Osirian  Osiris,  was  a  wolf.  TTie  dismembering 
myth  itself.*  We  may  conjecture,  then,  of  Osiris  in  particular  resembles  the  dis- 
that  the  fourteen  portions  into  which  membering  of  many  other  heroes  in 
the  body  of  Osiris  was  rent  may  stand  American  myth  ;  for  example,  of  Cho- 
for  the  fourteen  days  of  the  waning  kanipok,  out  of  whom  were  made  vines 
moon.f  It  is  well  known  that  the  phases  and  flint-stones.  Objects  in  the  mineral 
of  the  moon  and  lunar  eclipses  are  al-  and  vegetable  world  were  explained  in 
most  invariably  accounted  iot  in  savage  Egypt  as  transformed  fiarts,  or  humors, 
science  by  the  attacks  of  a  beast — dog,  of  Osiris,  Typhon,  and  other  heroes.^ 
pig,  dragon,  or  what  not — on  the  heav-  Once  more,  though  the  Egyptian  gods 
enly  body.  Either  of  these  hypotheses  are  buried  here,  and  are  immortal  in 
(the  Egyptians  adopted  the  latter  J)  is  heaven,  they  have  also,  like  the  heroes 
consistent  with  the  character  of  early  of  Eskimo  and  Australians,  and  Indians 
myth,  but  both  are  merely  tentative  sug-  of  the  Amazon,  been  transfoimed  into 
geBtions.§  The  phallus  of  Osiris  was  not  stars,  and  the  priests  could  tell  which 
recovered,  and  the  totemistic  habit  star  was  Osiris,  which  was  Isis,  and 
which  made  the  people  of  three  different  which  was  Typhon.  §     Such  are  the  wild 

districts  abstain  from  three  different  fish    

— lepidolus,  phaerus,  and  oxyrhyncus — 

L U—Z : ^—L •  Wicked  squires  in  SbropBhire  (Miss  Bume, 

*  In  Ibe  Edfou  moaamenls  Set  is  slain  and  Shropihire  Felk-Lere)  "  come  "  as  bulls- 
dismembered  in  the  shape  ol  a  red  hlppopota-  Osiris,  in  the  Meades  nome,  "came"  as  a 
mus  (Naville,  MylAi  if  Horus,  p.  7).  ram  (Marielte,  Denderak,  iv.  75). 

1  The  fragments  of  Osiris  were  lixlttn,  ac-  f  i>t  Is-  tl  Oi.  ix. 

cording  lo  the  texts  of  Denderah,  one  fur  each  ;  Magical  Text,  Nineteenth  Dynasty,  trans- 


lated by  Dr.  Birch  ;  RttartU  ef  Pai 
Leffibure,  Osiris,  pp.  loO,  113,  134, 

n -»..u.t_..    .™ — , I     ai/ J/srti,  chaptenvii.  ;  /"s-orrf/*/ ,_ 

I  pp.  47,  48,  §  Custom  and  Myth,   "  Star   Myths  ;" 


i  Dt  Is.  tl  Os.  sxxv.  Leffibnre,  Osiris,  pp.  loO,  113,  134,  205  ;  Livrt 

§  Compare    Leffibure,  Z*j    Ytuxd'Horus,     dts Morts,cha.^ierivi\.  ;  Xeeordiif  Pasl.i-i^. 
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inconsistencies  which  EgjrpliaD  religion  of  Plutarch,  two  thousand  years  later, 
shares  with  the  fables  of  the  lowest  Similar  confirmation  is  given  by  "The 
races.  In  view  of  these  facta  it  is  diffi-  Lamentations  of  Isis  and  Neplhys,"  a 
cult  to  agree  with  Biugsch  *  that "  from  papyrus  found  within  a  statueof  Osiris, 
the  root  and  trunk  of  a  pure  conception  in  Thebes.  The  sisters  wail  for  the 
of  deity  spring  the  boughs  and  twigs  of  dead  hero,  and  implore  him  to  "  come 
a  tree  of  myth,  whose  leaves  spread  in-  to  his  own  abode-'  The  theory  of  the 
to  a  rank  impenetrable  luxuriance."  birth  of  Horus,  here,  is  that  he  was 
Stories  like  the  Osiris  myth,  stories  formed  out  of  (he  scattered  members  of 
found  all  over  the  whole  world,  spring  Osiris,  an  hypothesis,  of  course,  incon- 
from  no  pure  religious  source,  but  em-  sistent  with  the  other  myths  (especially 
body  the  delusions  and  fantastic  dreams  with  the  myth  that  he  dived  for  the 
of  the  lowest  and  least  developed  human  members  of  Osiris,  in  the  shape  of  a 
fancy  and  human  speculation  crocodile*),  and,  therefore,  all  the  more 
The  references  to  the  myth  in  papyri  mythical.  On  the  sarcophagus  of  Seti 
and  on  the  monuments,  though  obscure  the  First  (now  in  the  Soane  Museum), 
and  fragmentary,  confirm  the  narrative  among  pictures  and  legends  descriptive 
of  Plutarch.  The  coGFer  in  which  Osiris  of  the  soul's  voyage  after  death,  there  is 
foolishly  ventured  himself  seems  to  be  a  design  of  amummy.  Behind  it  comes 
alluded  to  in  the  Harris  Magical  Pa-  a  boat  manned  by  a  monkey,  who  drives 
pyrus.f  "  Get  made  for  me  a  shrine  of  away  a  pig  called  "  the  devourer  of  the 
eight  cubits.  Then  it  was  told  to  thee,  body,"  referring  to  Typhon  as  a  swine, 
O  man  of  seven  cubits,  how  canst  thou  and  to  the  dismemberment  of  Ositis  and 
enter  it  ?  And  it  had  been  made  for  Horus.  The  Book  of  Respirations, 
thee,  and  thou  hast  reposed  in  it."  finally,  contains  the  magical  songs  by 
Here,  too,  Isis  magically  stops  the  which  Isis  was  feigned  to  have  restored 
mouths  of  the  Nile,  perhaps  to  prevent  breath  and  life  to  Osiris-f  In  the 
the  coffer  from  floating  out  to  sea.  representations  of  the  vengeance  and 
More  to  the  point  is  one  of  the  origi-  triumph  of  Horus,  on  the  temple  walls 
nal  "  Osirian  hymns "  mentioned  by  of  Edfou,  in  the  Ptolemaic  period, 
Plutarch  t  The  hymn  is  on  a  stele,  Horua,  accompanied  by  Isis,  not  only 
and  is  attributed  by  M.  Chabas,  the  chains  up  and  pierces  the  red  bippopot- 
transtator,  to  the  seventeenth  century.  §  amus  (or  pig  in  some  designs),  who  is 
Osiris  is  addressed  as  the  joy  and  glory  Set,  but,  exercising  reprisals,  cuts  him 
of  his  parents,  Seb  and  Nou,  who  over-  into  pieces  as  Set  cut  Osiris.  Isis  in- 
comes his  enemy.  His  sister,  Isis,  ac-  structs  Osiris  as  to  the  portion  which 
cords  to  him  due  funeral  rites  afterbis  properly  falls  toeachof  nine^ods.  Isis 
death,  and  routs  his  foes.  Without  reserves  his  head  and  "  saddle,"  Osiris 
ceasing,  without  resting,  she  sought  his  gets  the  thigh,  the  bones  are  given  to 
dead  body,  and  wailing  did  she  wander  the  cats.  As  each  god  had  his  local 
round  the  world,  nor  stopped  till  she  habitation  in  a  given  town,  there  is 
found  him.  Light  flashed  from  her  doubtless  reference  to  local  myths.  At 
feathers  |  Horus,  her  son,  is  king  of  Edfou  also  the  animal  of  Set  is  sacri- 
the  world.  ficed  symbolically,  in  his  image  made  of 
Such  is  a  precis  of  the  mythical  part  paste,  a  common  practice  in  ancient 
of  the  hymn.  The  rest  regards  Osiris  Mexico.]!  Many  of  these  myths,  as  M. 
in  his  religious  capacity  as  a  sovereign  Navitle  remarks,  are  doubtless  setiologi- 
of  nature,  and  as  the  guide  and  pro-  cal — the  priests,  as  in  the  Brakmanas, 
tector  of  the  dead.  The  hymn  corrob-  told  them  to  account  for  peculiar  parts 
orates,  as  far  as  it  goes,  the  narrative  of  the  ritual,  and  to  explain  strange  local 

names.     Thus  the  names  of  many  places 

Roug*.  muv.  mi.  p.  197  ;  Lef6l«ire.  Osi,u,  ^"^  explained  by  myths  setting  forth  that 

p.  213.  they  commemorate  some  event  m  the 

•  Reli^on  und  Mytkologie,  p.  t)g. ■ 

f  RuBrJi  of  Past.  I.  I54.  •  Maiielte,  Dtndtrah.  iv.  77,  88,  Eg. 

t  Dc  Is.  it  Os.  an.  t  Rttordt  of  Pait,  iv.  lai. 

g  Rtv.  ArchM.  May  x^%^.  \  Heiodotus,  I.  ii.  47  ;  Ploiafch.  fs.  tt  Os. 

\  Plutarch  says  Itiat  Isis  look  ibe  form  of  a  90.     See  also  Porphyry's  L[(e  of  Pythagoras, 

swallow.  nho  sacrificed  a  bull  made  of  paste. 
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campaign  of  Honis  against  Set.     In  pre-  presume    that    the    myth    survived   in 

cisely  the  same  way  the  local  supersti-  Egypt,  just  as  the  use  of   flint-headed 

tions,  originally  totemic,  about  various  arrows  and  flint   knives  survived  dur- 

animals,     were    explained     by    myths  ing  millenniums  in  which   bronze  and 

attaching  these  animals  to  the  legends  iron  were  perfectly  familiar.     Thecause 

of   the    gods.      If   the   myth  has  any  assigned  is  adequate,  and  the  pYocess  of 

historical  significance  it  may  refer  to  the  survival  is  verified, 

triumph  of  the  religion  of  Horus  over  Whether  this  be  the  correct  theory  of 

Semitic  belief  in  Set.  the  fundamental  facts  of  the  myth  or 

Explanations  of  the  Osiris  myth,  thus  not,  it  is  cetlain  (hat  (he  myth  received 

handed    down    to    us,    were    common  vast  practical   and    religious    develop- 

among  the  ancient  students  of  religion,  ments.     Osiris  did  not  remain  the  mere 

Plutarch  reports  many  of  them  in    his  culture  hero  of  whom  we  have  read  the 

tract  De  Iside  el  Ostride.     They  are  all  story,    wounded  in   the    house  of  his 

,    the    interpretations    of  civilized  men,  friends,    dismembered,    restored,    and 

whose  method   is   to   ask    themselves,  buried,  reappearing  as  a  wolf  or  bull,  or 

"  Now,  if  /  had  told  such  a  tale  as  (his,  translated  to  a  star.     His  worship  per- 

or  invented  such  a  mystery  play  of  di-  vaded  the  whole  of  Egypt,  and  his  name 

vine  misadventures,  what  meaning  could  grew  into  a  kind  of  hieroglyph  for  all 

/  have  intended  to  convey  in  what  is  that  is  divine. 

apparently     blasphemous     nonsense  ?' '  Tbe  Osirian  type,  in  Ks  long  evoluiion,  ended 

There  were  moral,  solar,  lunar,  cosmi-  '»  l>eing  the  symbol  of  the  whole  deified  nni- 

cal,  tellurian,  and  other  methods  of  ac-  verse -under- world  and  world  ol  eanh^  the 

'      ■       ,               ..       L  -  1-     -     ■.         •   -  natera  above  and  the  waters  below  ;  ilisOsins 

countmg  for  a  myth  which,  m  its  origin,  jj,at  floods  Egypt  in  the  Nile,  and  JhM  clothes 

appears   to   be   one  of    the    world-wide  her  with  the  growing  grain.     Hisarethesacred 

early  legends  of  the    strife  between   a  eyes,  the  sun  that  is  bom  daily  and  meets  a 

fabulous  good   being  and  his  brother,  a  <'aily  death,   ihc  moon  that  every  month   is 

(.b„io«.  .vii  being.  Mo,,  probably  jsrzs'bT.r.iJ'i.fhJriri'jrSta'S; 

some  mcidents  from  a  moon-myth  have  andaiithingsare  but  his  body.    He  is.  tike  Ra 

also  crept  into,   or  from  the  first  made  of  the  royal  tombs,  the  Eanh  and  the  Sun,  tbe 

part  of,  the  tale  of  Osiris.     The  enmity  Creator  and  the  Cieaied.* 

of  Typhon  to  the  eyes  of  Horus,  which  Such  is  the  ■splendid  sacred  vestment 

he    extinguishes,    and    which    are  re-  which  Egyptian  theology  wove  for  the 

stored,*  has  much  the  air  of  an  early  mangled  and  massacred    hero   of    the 

mythical    attempt   to  explain  the  phe-  myth.      All    forces,    all   powers,    were 

nomena  of  eclipses,  or  even  of  sunset,  finally  recognized    in  him  ;  he  was  sun 

We  can  plainly  see  how  local  and  tribal  and'moon,  and  the  maker  of  all  things  ; 

superstitions,  according  to  which  this  or  he  was  the  truth  and  the  life,  in  him  all 

that  beast,  fish,  or  tree  was  held  sacred,  men  were  justified.     His  functions  as  a 

came  to  be  tagged  to  the  general  body  king  over  death  and  the  dead  find  their 

of  the  myth.     This  or  that  fish  was  not  scientific  place  among  other  myths  of 

to  be  eaten,  this  or  that  tree  was  holy  ;  the  homes  of  the  departed-     M.   Lef£- 

and  men   who   had  lost  the  true   ex-  bure  recognizes  in   the  name  Osiris  the 

planation    of    these    superstitions   ex-  meaning  of  "  the  infernal  abode,"  or 

plained  them  by  saying  that  the  fish  had  "  the  nocturnal  residence  of  the  sacred 

tasted,  or  the  tree  had  sheltered,  the  eye,"  for,  in  the  duel  of  Set  and  Horus, 

mutilated  Osiris.  he  sees  a  mythical  account  of  the  daily 

This  view  of  the  myth,  while  it  does  setting  of  the  sun.  f     "Osiris  himself, 

not  pretend  to  account  for  every  detail,  the  sun  at  his  setting,  became  a  centre 

refers  it  to    a  large  class   of  similar  round  which  the  other  incidents  of  the 

narratives,  to  the  barbarous  dualistic  war  of  the  gods  gradually  crystallized." 

legends  about  the  original  good  and  bad  Osiris  is  also  the  earth.     It  would  be 

extra-natural    beings,    which    are    still  difficult  either  to  prove  or  disprove  this 

found    current    among    contemporary  contention,  and  the  usual  divergency  of 

savages.     These  tales  are  the   natural  opinion  as  to  the  meaning  and  etymol- 

expression  of  the  savage  fancy,  and  we  ogy  of  the  word   "  Osiris  "   has  always 

♦  LivriiUs  Merit,  iiz,  I13.  *  Lcfftbnre,  OHHs,  p.  443-     \  Oiiris,  p.  isq. 
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prevailed.*    Plularch  j  idenlifies  Osiris  matters  of  fact,  or  supposed  fact,  among 

with  Hades  ;  "  both,'     says  M,   Lefe-  hundreds  of  the  lower  peoples.     How- 

bure,   "originally  meant  the  dwellings  ever,  Egyptologists  are  seldom  sludenls 

— and  came  to  mean  the  god — of  the  of  the  lower  races  and  their  religions. 

dead."     Id  the  same  spirit  Anubis,  the  The   hypothesis    maintained    here   is 

jackal  (a  beast  still  dreaded  as  a  ghost  that  most  of  the  Egyptian  gods  (iherio- 

by  the  Egyptians),  is  explained  as  "  the  morphic  in   their  earliest  shapes),  and 

circle  of  the  horizon,"  or  "  the  portals  that  certain  of  the  myths  aboiit   these 

of  the  land  of  darkness,"  the  gate  kept,  gods,  are  a  heritage  derived  from   the 

as  Homer  would  say,   by   Hades,  the  savage  condition.     It  is  beyond  doubt 

mighty  warden.      Whether   it   is  more  that  the  Egyptian  gods,  whom  Plutarch 

natural  that  men  should  represent  the  would    not  call    gods,    but  demons,  do 

circle  of  the  horizon  as  a  jackal,  or  that  strangely    resemble     the    extra-natural 

a  jackal  totem  should  survive  as  a  god,  beings    of    Hottentots,    Iroquois,   Aus- 

mylhoiogists  will  decide  for  themselves,  tralians,   and    Bushmen.       Isis,    Osiris, 

The  jackal,  by  a  myth  that  cannot  be  Anubis  ^cassume  animal  shapes  at  will, 

called  pious,  was  said  to  have  eaten  his  or   are   actually    animals  sans  phrase. 

father,    Osiris-     Thus,    throughout  the  They  do  deal  in  magical  powers.     Tbey 

whole  realm  of  Egyptian   myths,  when  do  herd  with  ghosts.     They  are  wound- 

we  find  beast-gods,  blasphemous  fables,  ed,  and  mangled,  and  die,  and  commit 

apparent   nature-myths,    such    as    are  adulteries,    rapes,    incests,    fratricides, 

familiar  in  AuEtratia,  South  Africa,  or  murders ;  and  are  changed  into   stars, 

among  the    Eskimo,   we    may    suppose  These  coincidences  between  Cahroc  and 

that    these  are    survivals,    or    we   may  Thlinkeet  and  Piute  faiths  on  one  side, 

imagine  that   they  are  the  symbols  of  and  Egyptian  on  the  other,  cannot   be 

nobler    ideas    deemed    appropriate  by  linked.      They  must  spring   from  one 

priestly  fancy.     Thus  the  hieroglyphic  identical  mental  condition.    Now,  either 

name  of  Ptah,  for  example,  shows  a  Iit>  the  points  in  Egyptian  myth  which  we 

tie  figure  carrying  something  heavy  on  have  just  mentioned  are  derived  from  a 

his  head,  and  this  denotes  "  him  who  mental  condition   like  that  of  Piutes, 

raised  the  heaven   above  the  earth."  Thiinkeets,  and  Cahrocs,  or  the  myths 

But  is  this  image  derived  ixoxa  ua  point  of  Thiinkeets,  Cahrocs,  or   Piutes   are 

de  vue philosophiqueX  or  js  it  borrowed  derived  from  a  mental  condition  like  that 

from   a  tale    like    that    of  the   Maori  of  the   Egyptians.     But   where   is  the 

Tutenganahau,  who  first  severed  heaven  proof  that  the  lower  races  ever  possessed 

and    earth?     The    most    enthusiastic  "the  wisdom  of  the  Egyptians,"  and 

anthropologist  must  admit  that,  among  their  splendid  and  durable  civilization?* 

a  race  which  constantly  used  a  kind  of  — Nineteenth  Century. 

picture-writing,  syrnhols  of  noble  ideas  .  a  c.riou.  «ampl.  of  »  ehoice  lo  make 

might   be    represented    in    the.  coarsest  between  the  symbolical  and  historical  methods 

concrete  forms,  as  of  animals  and  mon-  occurs  when  we  read  (in  Diodorus,  i.  Bs)  that 

Sters,      The    most   devoted    believer    in  Oairis.  like  the  daughter  of  Mycerinus(Hcrod- 

symbolism,  on  the  other  hand,  ought  to  2.'"^.  "■  "?)■  ""  l"""?^  '",  ?  ""oden  cow. 

be  aware  that  most  of   the  phenomena  T^^^l^^^^'^^.X^t^^^.t.^.^- 

which  he  explams  as  symbolic  are  plain  xbe  historical  method   remembers  ihai,  in 

— — — — Abysaloifl,  the  dead  of  a  certain  tribe  are  Mill 

*  See  the  guesses  of  etirmologiala  (Osirii,  pp.  sewn  up  in  cows'  hides,  placed  in  a  boat,  and 

13*.   r33),      Hoiua  has  ever  been   connected  launched  on    the   waters    (Leftbure,   quoting 

with  the  Greek  Hera,  as  the  atmosphere  !  Speke).      Professor    Sayce    thinks    f— 
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BV   JAMES  BUTTON. 

Paul  Louis  Courier  was  born  in  removal  to  the  Artillery  College  at 
Paris  on  January  4th,  1773.  While  he  ChSlons  ;  and  in  the  spring  of  1794  he 
was  yei  but  a  child,  his  father  left  the  joined  the  army  of  the  Moselle.  In  the 
capital  for  a  small  estate  in  the  neigh-  following  year,  having  absented  himself 
borhood  of  Luynes.  in  Touraine.  The  without  leave  on  the  occasion  of  his 
reasons  for  this  change  of  home  were  father's  death,  he  was  sent  in  punish- 
eminently  characteristic  of  the  country  tnent  to  Albi,  in  the  south  of  France, 
and  time.  Jean  Paul  Courier,  the  fa-  where  his  duty  consisted  in  receiving 
ther,  was  a  clever  and  accomplished  and  inspecting  cannon  balls  and  gun- 
man, whose  money  enabled  him  to  find  carriages ;  as  a  relief  to  the  monotony 
acquaintances  in  a  rank  far  above  his  of  which  wearisome  details,  he  occu- 
own.  Among  these  was  a  certain  duke,  pied  himself  in  translating  Cicero's  ora- 
who  had  done  him  the  honor  to  borrow  tion,  "Pro  Ligurio."  From  Albi. 
one  hundred  and  sixty  thousand  francs.  Courier  was  sent  to  Toulouse,  where  he 
but  was  showing  no  haste  to  repay  entered  heartily  into  all  the  festivities 
them.  The  plebeian  creditor  took  his  and  dissipations  that  marked  the  reaction 
revenge  in  an  aristocratic  fashion,  and  which  supervened  upon  the  termination 
it  soon  came  to  his  grace's  ears  that  his  of  the  Reign  of  Terror.  Unhappily, 
duchess  was  playing  him  false.  The  among  the  qualities  he  had  inherited 
duke,  in  his  turn,  chose  a  form  of  from  his  father  was  a  certain  laxity  of 
vengeance  much  in  vogue  among  the  morals,  in  consequence  of  which  he  was 
upper  classes.  One  night,  as  M.  obliged  one  Sunday  morning  to  make  a 
Courier  was  leaving  the  opera-house,  he  hasty  retreat  from  Toulouse,  without 
was  set  upon  by  two  armed  ruffians,  the  sanction  or  knowledge  of  his  mili- 
whom,  however,  he  managed  to  keep  at  tary  superiors.  His  success  in  love 
bay  till  assistance  arrived.  One  of  his  affairs  could  not  be  attributed  to  his 
assailants  was  discovered  to  be  the  good  looks,  for  he  is  described  as  being 
duke's  valet ;  the  other  was  a  private  tall  and  lanky,  with  a  wide  mouth,  thick 
in  the  King's  Guards.  They  were  pro-  lips,  and  a  face  scarred  by  small-pox. 
nounced  guilty,  and  sentenced  to  be  This  fresh  irregularity  having  been 
broken  on  the  wheel  ;*  but  the  magis-  condoned.  Courier  was  ordered,  after  a 
trates  were  strictly  forbidden  to  invesli-  brief  delay,  to  join  the  army  of  Eng- 
gate  the  affair,  nor  was  the  duke's  name  land,  at  that  time  quartered  in  Brittany, 
ever  publicly  mentioned  in  connection  As  usual,  consulting  only  his  own  pleas- 
with  it.  Courier  was  banished  from  the  urc  and  convenience,  he  leisurely  trav- 
Court.  elled   along  the   northern  coasts,   and 

Thus  deprived   at  one  blow  of  his  finally  fixed  himself  at  Rennes,  where  he 

money  and  his  noble  acquaintances,  the  sketched  a  rough  draft  of  his  "  Eloge 

father  turned  his  back  on  Paris,  and  de-  d'H^l^ne."      A  few   months  later  he 

voted  himself  thenceforth  to  a  country  obtained  his   transfer  to  the    army  of 

life,  and  to  the  education  of  his  son.  Italy. 

Gifted  with  3  lively  wit,  and  a  very  fair  On  the  18th  May,  1799,  the  main 
scholar,  the  teacher  found  it  no  hard  body  of  the  French  army,  under  Mac- 
matter  to  inspire  his  sympathetic  pupil  donald,  quitted  the  Eternal  City,  leaving 
with  BO  keen  a  love  for  Greek  literature  GeneraJ  Gamier  with  only  six  thousand 
that  at  the  age  of  fifteen  he  was  scarcely  men  to  make  head  against  a  multitude 
less  familiar  with  Euripides  and  Sopho-  of  enemies.  The  unequal  struggle  was 
cles  than  with  Corneille  and  Racine.       .  maintained  for  four  months,  till  on  the 

Young  Paul's  classical  studies  were  zgih  September  the  French  were  driven 
checked,  however,  for   a  time,   by  his  into  the  Castle  of  St.  Angelo.     On  that 
-■  .  .  . — — day  Courier  had  gone  to  pay  his  fare- 
well visit  to  the  Vatican,  and  had  grown 
so  absorbed  in  bis  studies,  that  night 
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came  on  before  he  bethought  him  of  his  i8ih  March,  1804,  that  he  presented 
critical  position.  No  sooner  did  he  is-  himself  at  the  headquarters  of  bis  regi- 
sue  into  the  darkening  streets  than  his  ment.  The  Consulate  was  by  that  time 
uniform  was  recognized  and  an  iofuri-  nearly  played  out,  and  the  colonels  of 
ated  mob  gathered  at  his  heels,  uttering  the  different  regiments  had  received  in- 
criea  of  "  Al  Giaaohinol"  One  man  structions  to  sound  the  feelings  of  their 
even  fired  a  musket  at  him,  and  acci-  respective  corps  as  to  the  proclamation 
dentally  killed  an  old  woman  ;  while  of  an  Empire.  In  Italy  the  idea  was 
Courier,  taking  advantage  of  the  confu-  entertained  somewhat  coldly,  though 
sion,  escaped  to  his  lodgings  in  the  neither  officers  nor  men  cared  to  thwart 
house  of  one  Chtaramonte,  a  kind-  the  whim  of  their  favorite  leader.  To 
hearted  old  man,  who  drove  him  in  his  Courier  the  assumption  of  the  imperial 
own  carriage  to  St.  Angela  A  few  title  seemed  a  great  mistake,  and  even 
days  later  the  French  embarked  on  a  step  backward  in  the  path  of  true  dig- 
board  Commodore  Trowbridge's  squad-  nity.  It  was  a  falling  oS  from  the  nat- 
ron, and  were  landed  at  Marseilles,  ursd  grandeur  of  the  man  ;  and  from 
Between  Marseilles  and  Paris  the  dili-  that  moment  whatever  attachment  he 
gence  was  stopped  by  a  band  of  brig-  may  originally  have  felt  for  his  profes- 
ands,  calling  themselves  Legitimists,  sion  gradually  cooled  down  and  finally 
who  despoiled  the  passengers  of  every-  changed  to  disgust.  In  a  letter  dated 
thing  they  possessed  that  was  worth  from  Piacenza,  May,  1804,  Courier  gives 
taking.  A  yet  graver  misfortune  over-  a  graphic  description  of  the  scene  that 
took  the  plundered  artillery  officer ;  he  was  enacted  in  his  own  regiment : — 
burst    a   blood    vessel,    and    for  four 

»-_tu.  w__ _c_„^  4„  i,;_ ;_  :~  We  bave   just  made  an  Emperor,  aod  (or 

months  was  conlinea  to  his  room  in  im-  „„  „^„  ,      '^   '„,  ^,    ..  .     ,Jv      ',     Tt-l 

,  ,■  I  '     i-r        n     1  ■  ray  part  1  nas  not  at  all  m  tbe  vrav.     1  his 

mmcnt   danger  of   his  life.      On  his  re-  i^  ho»  it  happened.     This  morning  [llolonel] 

covery  Courier  frequented  the  society  D'Ambouard  c^is  us  togeiher,  and  scatea  tbe 

of    such  learned   scholars   as  Akerblad,  reason,  bluntly,  without  preface  or  peroration 

Millin,  Clavier,  Ste.  Croix,  Boissonadc,  "'  ■^"  Empire  or  the  Republic,  which  is  most 

.'        .      ,  _     .    .     .t  I-.'     I  to  your  taste  ?    as  who  should  say,     Roast  or 

etc.,  but    took  no  part  in  the  political  foiled,  broU.  or  soup,  which  «iil  you  take  ? ' 

movements   of   the  day.      It  was    about  His  speech  finished,  we  look  at  one  another, 

this   time   that     he    translated    Cicero's  sitringallrouodln  acircle.     '  Gentlemen,  how 

philippics,  but   a   sudden    relapse  again  do  you  vote?'     Not  a  word  :  no  one  opens  his 

^l..;,n^.^   fn-  k;™  k;=  ^^tV-.-'^  \f(^^^^^  mouth.     That  lasted  a  quarter  of  an  hour  or 

Claimed   for  him  his  mother  s   affection-  ^„„    ^^^   ^^^^^   embatrassing   for   D-An- 

ate  nursing.      Shortly  afterward  he  SUS-  thouard  and  for  every  one  elsi.  when  Maire, 

tained  an  irreparable  loss  through  the  a  young  man,  a  lieutenant  whom  you  may 

death  of   that  tender  parent,  to  whom  have  seen,  stood  up  and  said  :  '  If  he  wants  to 

h.   .pp..,,   to  h.ve   b.»  d»Ot.dl,  «-  ^,.tr/oi  f^^S.  i,  '."a"   '"e?p2 

tacned.  _  yourseK,' said  the  colonel;  '  is  it  your  wish— is 

During  the  next  few  years  Courier  it  not  your  wish  ? '    '  It  is  not  my  wish,'  re- 

employed  his  leisure  in  various  transia-  pHed   Maire.      'Very   good.'     Fresh   silence. 

tions  and  imitations   of   the   lesser  clas-  We  began  to  scan  one  another's  facca  as  peo- 

-,.„     , ,u    r--^^-!,    ^^A    !>»«„«-        "TK  -  P'''  do  who  see  each  other  for  the  first  lime. 

81C8,  both  Greek  and   Roman.      They  1^^  ^j^^^^  ^e  still  at  it  if  I  had  not  taken  up 

are  of  no  particular  merit,  and  remark-  my  parable,     '  Gentlemen,"  said  I,  '  it  seems 

able  chiefly  as    the  worjc  of   a   young  to  me,  under  correction,  that  tbi    ' 

officer  whose  nights  were  devoted   to  t^f  which  ■  "" 

pleasure.  ™r^°i. 


If  the 

to  discussthepoint?' 

_        -            ,               ,   ,,                            ,  This  reasoning  appeared  so  strong,  so  lumi- 

In  the  autumn  of  the  same  year  he  „(,U9,  so  pertinent,  that  l  carried  away  the 

was  appointed,  through  tbe  influence  of  meeting.     Never  had  orator  such  a  complete 

Generals  Duroc  and  Marmont,  who  had  success.    We  all  get  up,  sign,  and  go  off  to 

been    fellow    collegians     with     him     at  billiards      Mairesaid  tome,  "Upon  my  word, 

i-'i.ai^^.    r-u-r  j'f  ™j,«_   „f  .1,-  1?;..*  commandant,  jou  speak  like  Cicero,  but  why 

Chaions,  Chef  d  Escadron  of  the  First  d„  y„„  ,„  particulaHy  desire  that  he  should 

Regiment  of  Horse  Artillery,  then  sta-  be  Emperor?'    'To  be  done  with  it,  and  get 

tioned  at   Piacenza.      Instead,  however,  awaj  to  our  billiard  match.     Were  we  to  stay 

of  hastening  to  report  himself,  he  spent  """^  all  day?    And  why  are  you  against  it? ' 

n  _.....>i.  «_(.:«  t^.^   :-   T»..«,;__    ..^.j  I  don  t  know,  said  he,   but  I  fancied  he  was 

a  month  on  his  farm  m  Touraine,  and  ^^^  j^^  something  better.'    The  lieutenant's 

then  travelled  so  entirely  according  to  remark  seems  to  me  not  far  wrong.     In  fact, 

his  own  caprice  that  it  was  not  until  the  tell  me  what  does  a  man  like  Buonaparte— a 
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soldier,  a  leader  o(  armies,  ihe  firal  captain  in 
the  world  —  mean  by  wishing  to  be  called 
'  Majesty  '  ?  To  be  Buonaparte  and  make 
hitnscli  '  Sire  '  !  He  aspires  to  desi-eod  ;  no, 
he  lliinks  to  rise  by  placing  bimself  on  a  level 
with  kings.  He  prefer!,  a  title  to  a  name. 
Poor  man  ',     His  ideas  are  below  hia  fonune." 

Toward  the  latUr  part  of  the  same 
year  Courier  was  promoted  to  the  com- 
mand of  the  Horse  Artillery  attached  to 
the  army  of  South  Italy,  under  General 
Gouvion  St.  Cyr,  and  received  from  the 
hands  of  Marshal  Jourdan  the  Cross  of 
the  Legion  of  Honor.  Twelve  months 
later  he  volunteered  for  the  campaign 
in  Calabria,  a  brief  and  inglorious  affair 
which  served  only  to  increase  his  dis- 
like to  the  profession  of  arms.  He  him- 
self was  so  far  unlucky  that  on  several 
occasions  he  was  robbed  of  everything 
but  the  clothes  in  which  he  stood.  "  I 
am  not  one  of  those,"  he  wrote  to  a 
friend,  "  who  have  most  reason  to  com- 
plain, seeing  that  I  have  stilt  all  my 
limbs ;  but  the  shitt  on  my  back  does 
not  belong  to  me,  from  which  you  may 
judge  of  our  discomforts  in  general." 
He  also  referred  to  his  losses  in  a 
humorous  letter  of  thanks  addressed  to 
General  Mossel,  from  Mileto  : — 

"  I  have  leceived,  General,  the  shirt  you  be- 
stow upon  me.  God  reward  you,  General, 
either  in  this  world  or  in  the  next.  Never  was 
charity  better  placed.  I  am  not,  however, 
quile  naked.  I  have  even  a  shirt  on  my  back, 
though,  to  tell  the  truth,  it  has  no  flap  either  iu 
front  or  rear  .  :  .  .  There  is  no  one  but  you. 
General,  in  the  whole  army  capable  of  such  a 
charitable  act  ;  for,  besides  that  my  comrades 
are,  for  the  most  pari,  as  badly  equipped  as 
myself,  it  is  now  accepted  as  an  axiom  thai  1 
cannot  keepaoylhing,  experience  having  shown 
that    whatever    Is   given    lo   me  goes  lo  the 

brigands  as  a  mailer  of  right People, 

Iherefote,  are  weary  of  clothing  me  and  of 
giving  me  alms,  and  it  is  (he  general  belief 
Ihat  it  will  be  my  fate  to  die  as  naked  as  I  was 

Sick  at  heart  over  the  incessant  mas- 
sacres of  patriots,  weary  of  the  monot- 
ony of  his  professional  duties,  twice 
placed  under  arrest  for  grave  derelictions 
from  duty,  and  repeatedly  involved  in 
disputes  with  the  military  authorities, 
Courier  sent  in  his  resignation,  which 
was  at  last  accepted.  His  farewell  to 
his  brother  officers  was  thoroughly  char- 
acteristic ; — 

"  Good-by,  Major  !  Good-by,  my  comrades, 
old  and  new.  known  and  unknown  I  Drink 
what  Is  cool,  eat  what  Is  hot,  make  love  at  you 
may.     Good-by." 


November, 

To  M.  Akerblad  he  mentioned  that 
he  had  been  present  at  a  discussion  as 
to   whether  the  words  fiorco  and  asina 
could  be  admitted  into  heroic  verse,  the 
decision  being  given  in  the  affirmative 
on  the  authority  of   Homer.     "  Not<y 
this  decree,"  he  sarcastically  remtfks, 
"  to  your  Tuscan  literati,   and   to  all 
whom  it  may  concern.     It  is  a  point 
that   interests    many   individuals  who, 
otherwise,  could  never  hope  to  see  their 
names  in  epic  poetry." 

Courier  reached  Paris  about  the  mid- 
dle of  April,  1809,  just  as  all  France 
had  gone  mad  with  exultation  over  the 
victories  of  Abensberg  and  Echmubl. 
He  had  also  the  mischance  to  encounter 
some  old  comrades,  whom  he  had  not 
seen  for  many  years,  on  their  way  from 
Spain  to  join  the  victorious  army  in 
Germany.  Among  them  was  General 
Count  Lariboisi^re,  who  pressed  him  to 
resume  the  service,  promising  to  exert 
his  utmost  interest  in  his  favor.  In  a 
moment  of  weakness,  or  of  enthusiasm. 
Courier  consented,  and  obtained  a  pro- 
visional order  to  proceed  to  Vienna- 
It  was  not,  however,  until  the  middle 
of  June  that  he  reported  himself  at 
headquarters,  and  was  instructed  to 
join  the  Fourteenth  Corps,  then  engaged 
with  the  enemy.  Unprovided  with 
money  or  a  horse,  he  was  compelled  to 
make  his  way  on  foot  to  the  scene  of 
hostilities,  where,  famished  and  fever- 
stricken,  he  stood  to  his  guns  in  the 
island  of  Lobau  until  nature  gave  way, 
and  some  of  his  men  carried  him  to  a 
boat  that  was  about  to  cross  the  Dan- 
ube. Conveyed  to  Vienna  he  speedily 
recovered  his  health,  and  with  it  his  old 
distaste  for  the  military  profession. 
He  accordingly  sought  out  Generals 
Lariboisi^rc  and  Aubry,  and  begged 
them  to  erase  his  name  from  all  the 
states  of  the  army.  That  simple 
formality  he  chose  to  regard  as  his  final 
manumission  from  military  servitude, 
and  forthwith  took  his  departure  ioi 
Strasburg,  whence  he  wandered  on  to 
Lucerne,  and  there  amused  himself  with 
a  free  but  singularly  elegant  translation 
of  Plutarch's  life  of  Pericles.  Of  Plu- 
tarch he  wrote  to  a  friend  : — 
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of  such  as  suit  him,  caring  for  nothing  else 
than  lo  appear  an  able  writer.  He  would 
make  Pompey  win  the  battle  of  Phaisalia  i/, 
by  doing  so,  bis  diclion  would  be  belter 
rounded-  He  la  right.  All  those  absurdities 
called  histories  owe  their  sole  vEilue  to  attislic 
treatmeDt." 


Early  in  November  Courier  arrived  in 
Florence,  and  on  the  following  day  re- 
paired to  the  Laurentian  Library,  in 
which,  during  the  previous  year,  he  had 
noticed  a  manuscript  of  Longus,  which 
appeared  to  be  complete.  On  a  closer 
examination  he  now  discovered  that  it 
contained  some  ten  pages  of  the 
"  Daphnis  and  Chloe  "  that  had  been 
missing  from  all  previous  editions. 
This  discovery  he  communicated  to  M. 
R^nouatd,  a  Paris  publisher,  who  hap- 
pened just  then  to  be  in  Florence,  and 
who  evinced  great  interest  in  the  matter, 
promising  to  bring  out  original  editions 
of  the  Greek  text  and  of  Courier's  pro- 
posed translation.  The  manuscript 
being  particularly  difficult  to  decipher. 
Courier  employed  Signor  Furia,  the  li- 
brarian, and  Signor  Benoini,  his  assist- 
ant, to  make  a  clear  copy,  and  to  mark 
the  place  in  the  supplement  occupied  by 
this  passage  he  slipped  in  between  two 
folios  a  half  sheet  of  paper,  the  under- 
side of  which  was  unluckily  besmeared 
with  ink.  The  volume,  it  should  be 
explained,  comprised  several  manu- 
scripts, and  among  others  one  of  .£sop, 
on  which  Signor  Furia  had  been  at  work 
for  some  years,  and  had  thus  become 
familiar  with  the  transcriber's  peculiar 
formation  of  Greek  characters  and  con- 
tractions. It  was  in  exhibiting  this  dis- 
covery to  M.  R^nouard  that  Courier 
found  that  his  marker  stuck  so  tightly 
to  (he  folio  that  he  could  not  detach  it 
without  using  dangerous  violence.  Sig- 
nor Furia,  being  equally  nervous,  the 
French  publisher  undertook  and  adroit- 
ly accomplished  the  delicate  task,  but 
not  without  effacing  at  least  a  score  of 
words  scattered  over  as  many  lines. 
The  librarian,  though  naturally  some- 
what disconcerted,  appears  at  first  to 
have  treated  the  mishap  as  entirely  acci- 
dental, which  was  undoubtedly  the  case, 
and  while  under  that  impression  he  de- 
dined  Courier's  oSer  of  the  copy  made 
by  himself  and  his  assistant,  contenting 
hmnself  with  attaching  to  the  injured 
folio  the  marker  that  had  wrought  the 
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mischief,  and  on  which  was  written  the 
following  confession  : — 

"This  scrap  of  paper,  inadvertently  placed 
in  the  manuscript  to  serve  as  a  marker,  proved 
to  be  bloued  with  Ink  :  the  fault  is  wholly 
mine,  through  my  heedleagness  ;  in  testimony 
whereof  1  append  my  signalate. 

"  Courier.  ' 

"  Florence,  the  loth  November,  i8oq." 

The  aSair,  however,  was  not  so  easily 
brushed  aside.  The  "  Corriere  Milan- 
ese "  published  a  gross  misrepresenta- 
tion of  the  affair,  of  which  Courier 
wisely  refused  to  take  any  notice.  But 
when,  fuming  under  this  exposure  of  his 
own  carelessness  in  having  so  long  over- 
looked this  missing  fragment  (really  of 
no  great  intrinsic  value),  Signor  Furia 
was  foolish  enough  to  follow  the  news- 
paper with  an  equally  garbled  na native, 
a  commotion  was  raised  which  at  length 
came  to  the  knowledge  of  General  Gas- 
sendi.  Minister  of  War,  who  had  been 
making  inquiries  about  a  Chef  d'Es- 
cadron  of  the  Horse  Artillery,  missing 
since  Wagram,  and  also  of  the  Director- 
General  of  the  Library,  until  then  com- 
fortably ignorant  of  the  misadventure. 
Both  these  important  personages  now 
threatened  to  pounce  upon  the  unfort- 
unate Hellenist,  who  had  been  rendered 
famous  by  an  ink  blot.  To  General 
Gassendi  Courier  wrote  a  letter  of  ex- 
planation, couched  in  a  strangely  fa- 
miliar strain,  while  in  a  lighter  vein  he 
sketched  his  critical  position  for  the  in- 
formation of  an  ex- brother-officer  : — 

"Ah!  my  dear  friend,"  he  wrote,  "my 
affairs  are  very  much  worse  than  you  have  been 
told.  I  have  two  minisieis  at  my  heels,  one 
of  whom  wants  to  have  me  shot  as  a  deserter, 
the  other  to  have  me  hanged  for  having  stolen 
some  Greek.  I  reply  lo  the  former  :  '  Mon- 
seigneur,  1  am  not  a  soldier,  and  consequently 
noi  a  deserter.'  To  the  latter.  '  Monseigneur, 
I  do  not  care  two  straws  for  Greek,  and  have 
stolen  none.'  They  reton — the  one:  '  Vou 
are   a  soldier,  lor   only  a   year  ago  you  k"* 

drunk  In  Ihe  Island  of  Lobau,  with  L and 

such-like  rakes,  who  spoke  to  you  as  to  a  com- 
rade. You  followed  the  Emperor  on  horse- 
back, therefore  yon  shall  be  shot.'  The  other  : 
'  You  shall  be  hanged  :  for  you  bave  smirched 
a  page  of  Greek  to  play  a  trick  on  certain  ped- 
ants who  know  neither  Greek  nor  any  other 
language.'  Thereupon  I  bewail  myself,  and 
ask  :  '  Shall  I  then  be  shot  for  having  drunk 
to  the  health  of  the  Emperor  ?  Must  I  then  be 
hanged  For  a  dab  of  ink  ^.  ...  In  truth,  I 
trouble  myself  very  Utile  al)out  it.  I  believe 
that  I  atn  really  t>eyond  the  reach  of  these  gen- 
tlemen, and  equally  quit  of  their  protection  and 
their  penecution. 

L\]tZC,10vV,7t.'UyiC 
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His  belief  was  justifiEd.  He  was  on  the  12th  May,  1814,  to  a  fair  bride 
molested  neiiher  by  the  Minister  of  War  of  only  eighteen,  of  whose  society  he 
nor  by  the  Director-General  of  the  Li-  grew  weary  in  a  few  weeks.  By  way  of 
brary,  but  an  indiscretion  on  the  part  of  a  change  he  went  oCF  by  himself  to  his 
M.  R^nouard  provoked  him  to  publish  farm  in  Touraine,  and  shortly  afterward 
his  famous  letter  addressed  to  that  pub-  projected  a  voyage  to  "the  ancient 
lisher,  in  which  he  first  gave  his  coun-  Lusitania."  The  tenderremonstrancea 
trymen  a  taste  of  his  pungency  as  a  and  loving  appeals  of  his  young  wife  at 
satirist.  At  the  time  this  pamphlet  last  succeeded  in  inducing  him  to  re- 
created an  extraordinary  sensation,  for  nouDce  this  design,  and  after  a  while,  as 
men  had  lost  their  sense  of  independence  one  of  his  biographers  remarks,  he  be- 
and  self-respect,  and  spoke  of  the  supe-  came  "  acclimatized  to  a  matrimonial 
rior  authorities  only  with  bated  breath,  life-" 

It  was  generally  approved  by  Courier's  Under  the  first  Restoration  and  dur- 

personal  friends,  except  by  M.  Sylves-  ing  the  troublous  scenes  of  the  Hundred 

tre  de    Sacy,    who  very  properly  ob-  Days  Courier  kept  aloof  from  politics, 

jected  to  its  oBensive  personalities  and  At  the  beginning  of  the  second  Restora- 

savage  tone.     To  this  charge  Courier  tion  he  was  favorably  regarded  by  the 

pleaded  guilty,  but    urged   in  extenua-  returned   exiles    as   one  who  had    long 

lion  of  his  offence  that,  "  seeing  men  since  broken  with  the  Empire  ;  but  his 

and  dogs  at  his  heels,  he  had  twirled  constitutional  opinions  soon  gave  um- 

his  cudgel  around,  without  much  caring  brage  to  the  ultra- Royalists,  who  were 

whom  he  struck."  taking  an  unwise  revenge  for  their  long 

In  the  summer  of  1813  Courier  left  exclusion  from  power.  Toward  the 
Italy  for  the  last  time-  On  his  return  close  of  1815  he  happened  to  be  in 
to  France  he  resided  chiefly  in  Paris  for  Touraine,  and,  as  he  wrote  to  his  wife, 
the  sake  of  enjoying  the  acquaintance  dined  on  one  occasion  in  the  company 
of  Clavier,  under  whose  roof  he  learned  of  Chouans,  Vend^ens,  and  ultra-Roy- 
lo  dream  of  domestic  happiness,  and  alisis,  who  had  toasted  her  health  : — 
began,  in  a  fitful  way,  to  desire  a  home  "There  were  tno  priests  there,"  he  con- 
fer himself.  Against  this  new  sentiment  tinued.  "both  of  whom  got  tipsy.  One  of 
his  inveterate  horror  of  restraint  and  'hem  bad  to  conduct  a  funeral  service,  which 
his  tendency  to  Bohemian  ism  struggled  S^rlt^rn^nV'^.V  "tero'^^J'L't  ^^,r.^ 
fiercely  though  ineffectually,  for  in  the  found  Ihat  the  corpse  and  Ihe  mourners  h»d 
spring  of  1814  he  found  himself  pledged  t«en  waiting  for  Itim  since  noon.  He  at  once 
to  marry  the  daughter  of  his  learned  *>"»'>'^  himself  wiih  burying  the  body.  He 
friend,  a  young  lady  of  considerable  chanledaLthe  topofhis  vo.ce,  andsel.hebeUs 
'  ,  ■'  ."  '  ,  ...  ,  rinBine — a  hideous  uproar.  i  he  olner,  who 
personal  attractions,  endowed  with  much  „^g  farther  gone  tban  his  neighbor,  wanted  lo 
good  sense  and  amiability,  and  possessed  fight  me.  Being  told  that  I  Iiad  a  young  and 
of  many  accomplishments.  And  yet  his  pretty  wife,  be  indulged  in  several  hussar-like 
marriage  was  hardly  arranged  before  Jokes.  which  greatly  diverted  the  company." 
the  engagement  was  broken  off  through  Many  of  the  Royalist  priests,  indeed, 
his  besetting  waywardness.  Within  had  acquired  the  license  of  camps,  and 
forty-eight  hours,  however,  he  had  re-  were  a  disgrace  to  their  sacred  calling, 
pented  of  his  capriciousoess,  and  ear-  Men  of  that  stamp  were  little  calculated 
nestly  besought  Madame  Clavier  to  for-  to  command  the  respect  of  their  parish- 
give  htm  and  intercede  for  him.  His  ioners,  and  seldom  concerned  themselves 
strange  behavior  he  attributed  to  the  to  act  as  peacemakers  between  the 
same  cause  that  wrought  the  ruin  of  hostile  factions  into  which  rural  France 
Psyche,  namely,  the  counsels  of  kins-  was  then  divided.  Scarcely  less  mis- 
folk,  and  he  promised  to  work  for  M.  chievous  was  the  insolence  of  the  mayors 
Clavier  in  any  way  he  might  command,  and  other  municipal  oflicers,  whose  petty 
He  would  make  translations,  researches  tyranny  inflicted  much  serious  suffering 
and  notes,  would  copy  out  extracts,  and  upon  the  helpless  peasantry.  As  soon 
would  even  strive  to  become  an  Acade-  as  it  was  known  that  Courier  no  more 
mician.  This  curious  act  of  contrition  held  with  the  Royalists  than  with  their 
being  accepted,  the  mature  bridegroom  predecessors,  he  became  a  butt  for  all 
of  forty-two  years  of  age  was  married  sorts  of  annoyance  and  spoliation.     His 
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trees  werecutdown  and  carted  away  by  prostration  that  the  management  of  his 
individuals  to  whom  he  was  able  to  property  derolved  upon  his  wife,. who 
bring  home  the  trespass  and  robbery,  ever  afterward  kept  it  in  her  own  hands, 
but  the  mayor  took  them  under  his  pro-  While  suffering  in  mind  and  body 
tection,  and  no  redress  could  be  ob-  Courier  unwisely  offered  himself  as 
tained.  Oihers  filched  away  entire  candidate  for  one  of  the  three  vacant 
roods  of  land,  or  withheld  their  rents,  chairs  at  the  Academy.  His  canvass 
and  the  law,  when  set  in  motion  by  one  was  hopeful,  and  he  secured  the  promise 
of  the  disaffected,  was  powerless  to  of  a  considerable  number  of  votes, 
coerce  the  evildoers.  All  this  greatly  Nevertheless,  he  was  unanimously  re- 
disquieted  Courier,  not  merely  on  his  jccted.  He  felt  the  disappointment 
own  account,  but  through  his  generous  keenly,  and  had  not  the  good  sense  to 
sympathy  with  the  weak  and  unfriended-  hide  his  feelings.  Irritated  by  the  im- 
It  was  not  enough  for  him  to  unbur-  pertinence  of  some  second-rate  journal, 
dec  his  mind  to  his  wife.  He  felt  that  which  had  reminded  him  that  to  become 
humanity  and  patriotism  alike  required  an  Academician  something  more  was 
of  him  to  do  something  for  his  harassed  needed  than  Greek,  he  dashed  oS  a 
and  down-trodden  neighbors.  Under  truculent  undignified  letter  to  the  Acad- 
this  conviction  he  wrote  his  memorable  emy,  in  which  he  not  only  stooped  to 
"  Petition  aux  Deux  Chambies,"  dated  pick  up  the  challenge  of  the  journalist, 
the  loth  December,  1816,  a  brilliant  but  ungraciously  sneered  at  his  more 
little  pamphlet  of  ten  pages.  The  clear  fortunate  rivals-  This  unwise  effusion 
statement  of  facts  and  incidents  that  naturally  did  not  increase  his  reputa- 
outraged  the  commonest  feelings  of  hu-  tion,  but  a  better  reception  was  accord- 
manity,  the  fearless  and  uncompromis-  ed  to  his  ten  letters  to  the  editor  oF  the 
ing  tone,  the  pungent,  incisive  diction  "  Ccuseur,"  all  full  of  the  keenest  irony 
— all  combined  to  create  a  sensation  and  caustic  humor.  In  the  first  he 
through  all  classes  of  the  Parisian  plunged,  as  usual,  headlong  into  his 
world,    and   ministers  were   forced   to  subject : — 

acknowledge  that  they  had  strained  to  ..v        _       ,      ,                  .        j 

.,          .         ?  ,t.      1     u                     I   ..I.  '""  compassiooale  us  iicasanls,  and  you 

the   utmost   the  forbearance  of   the  na-  are  bo  lar  right  that  our  lot  might  undoubtedly 

tion,   and   that    it   would    be    necessary  be  better.     We  are  at  ibe  mercy  of  a  mayor 

henceforth   to  temper  the   zeal  of  their  and  aiarA-Mam/Z/re,  whose  lempers  are  easily 

subordinate     agents.      M.    Decases,  the  diajurbed.      Fine    and    imprisonment  are  no 

■»<■:_:  .=_     e  .u     I    1  ^   .    ■            .,-;-  j  ..,  trifles.     But   bear  m  mind   that    n  the  olden 

Mraister  of  the  Interior,  is  supposed  to  ,;^^„^  ,„„,^  ^e  killed  tor  five  j<.«j/flr,m  .- 

have  been   far  from    displeased    at   the  that  waa   the  law.     Any  noble  who  killed  a 

check  so  unexpectedly  inflicted  upon  his  viUtiii  was  bound  to  cast  five  sous  upon  the- 

ultra-Royalist  colleagues  and  the  Court,  gr^ve  of  tbe  deceased;  bm  liberal  law*  are 

untaught  by  the  lessonsof  adversity.  In  "'^°l'i^*'°"''' I'S^^f^^'Lin"^;  »     m^T 

o      .  ■•.           .    -     .,     .         1      -  part,  notning  waa  paid  lor  killina  us.     Nona- 

any  case,  it  is  certain  that  such  rigorous  jgyg,  it  costs  a  mayor  seven  and  a  half  sous 

proceedings  were  thenceforth  disCOUn-  for  stamped  paper  merely  to  put  a  working- 

tenanced,  though  too  much  license  waa  "n""  '"t"  ptison,  and  the  magistrates  interfere. 

Still    allowed    to     rural    and    municipal  liquin"  are  instituted   and  then  only  is  judg- 

.       .  .                                                          '^  ment   pronounced,  conformably  to  the   good 

authorities.  pleasure  ol  the  mayor  or  the  prefect.     Does  ii 

Mo  one  seems  to  have  been  more  sur-  «eem  to  you,  sir,  a  small  thing  what  we  have 

prised  than  Courier  himself  at  the  sue-  gained  in  the  course  of  five  or  six  hundred 

cess    of    his    first    essay    as    a   political  y""?    We  were  subject  to  forced   labor,  to 

writer  ;  but,  instead  of  immediately  pur-  ^'^"":?L'^^'i°!' "?A°"  L^"  ^'li';!  "'-^1"^: 

;         ',,         .....          ''^i  ire  ;  now,  we  can  oniy  be  tarown  into  pnson. 
suing  the  path  that  invited  him  onward 

to  popularity  and  usefulness,  he  turned  In  an  evil  hour  for  himself  he  next 
aside  to  translate  that  not  very  edifying  ventured  to  publish  "  Le  Simple  Dis- 
tale  commonly  known  as  "  Tbe  Ass '  cours  de  Paul  Louis,  Vigneion  de  la 
of  Lucian  which  was  subsequently  pub'  Chavonni^re,  aux  Membres  du  Conseil 
lished  in  1818.  A  serious  attack  of  ill-  de  la  Commune  de  Veretz."  It  is  one 
ness,  which  well-nigh  proved  fatal,  fol-  of  the  most  forcible  pamphlets  that  ever 
lowed  by  the  death  of  his  father-in-law,  proceeded  from  his  pen,  and  was  writ- 
whom  he  sincerely  esteemed  and  loved,  ten  in  opposition  to  a  project  for  pur- 
reduced  him  to  such  a  state  of  physical  chasing  by  voluntary  subscription  the 
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domain  andch^teauof  Chambord,  to  be  swan."  Nothinf;  short  of  the  tranala- 
presented  to  the  infant  Duke  of  Bor-  tion  of  the  entire  pamphlet  would  give 
deaux.  The  sum  of  fifteen  hundred  an  adequate  idea  of  the  \  igor  and  tlo- 
thousand  francs  was,  nevertheless,  quence  of  this  remarkable  production, 
wrung  from  the  servility  of  the  niial  According  to  one  ol  his  editors,  "  it  is 
communes,  and  the  domain  of  Cham-  the  definition,  the  theory,  the  apotheosis 
bord  became  once  more  an  appanage  of  of  pamphlets."  Armand  Carrel  is  still 
the  Crown.  For  his  part  Paul  Louis  more  enthusiastic,  and  describes  it  as 
Courier  was  brought  to  trial  upon  a  "a  fragment  of  irresistible  fascination, 
charge  of  having  outraged  public  moral-  the  style  of  which,  from  one  end  to  the 
ity  by  oiaintaining  that  the  vicinity  of  a  other,  harmonizing  with  the  impulse  of 
Court  is  bad  for  the  peasantry  of  the  a  most  capricious  and  daring  inspira- 
district.  Being  found  guilty  he  was  tion,  may  be  quoted  as  an  example  in 
sentenced  to  two  months'  imprisonment  our  language  of  what  is  most  refined  as 
and  a  fine  of  two  hundred  francs,  time,  taste  and  most  marvellous  as  art." 
however,  being  allowed  him  to  arrange  After  spendingthemonths  of  January 
his  private  affairs.  His  letters  to  his  and  Febroary,  1825,  in  Paris,  Courier 
wife  from  Ste.  Pelagie  are  very  touch-  made  his  last  journey  to  La  Chavon- 
ing,  and  evince  a  tenderness  of  heart  ni^re,  leaving  his  wife  in  the  capital, 
scarcely  in  harmony  with  his  usual  de-  It  was  apparently  his  intention  to  dis- 
porlment.  In  prison  he  became  ac-  pose  of  all  his  landed  property  (a  small 
quainled  with  Stranger,  to  whom  he  estate,  in  truth)  and  withdraw  entirely 
oddly  enough  alludes  as  "  the  man  who  from  country  life,  devoting  himself 
writes  pretty  songs."  The  song-writer  thenceforth  to  literary  pursuits.  What- 
employedhis  compulsory  leisure  in  pub*  ever  may  have  been  his  plans  they  were 
lishing  a  collected  edition  of  his  poems,  frustrated  by  his  violent  death  on  the 
ten  thousand  copies  of  which  were  sold  loth  April,  within  a  few  paces  of  his 
in  a  week  !  own  house.  Five  years  afterward  a 
On  the  expiration  of  his  term  of  im-  peasant  and  a  young  girl  deposed  that, 
prisontnent  Courier  returned  to  his  while  concealed  in  a  thicket,  they  saw 
home  in  the  country,  vowing  never  again  three  men  approach  Courier,  one  of 
to  come  within  the  clutches  of  the  pub-  whom  tripped  him  up,  whereupon  an- 
lic  prosecutor.  For  some  time  he  ad-  other  fired  at  him  and  killed  him  on  the 
hered  to  this  prudent  resolution,  but  the  spot,  the  third  merely  looking  on.  The 
old  Adam  was  not  to  be  so  easily  cast  first  assailant  having  died  in  the  mean- 
out,  and  in  iSaz  appeared  his  "  P6ti-  time,  and  the  actual  murderer.  Courier's 
tion  ^  la  Chambre  dcs  Deputes  pour  own  garde-champUre,  lying  at  the  point 
les  Villageois  que  Ton  emp&:he  de  of  death,  the  two  hidden  witnesses,  no 
danser."  For  this  clever  brilliant  trifle  longer  afraid  of  evil  consequences  to 
he  was  again  summoned  before  the  tri-  themselves,  came  forward  and  told  what 
bunal,  but  escaped  with  a  reprimand,  they  had  seen.  The  dying  man  con- 
This  second  experience,  however,  made  fessed  the  truth  of  their  statement,  but 
him  more  cautious  for  the  future,  and  died  without  disclosing  the  motive  that 
thenceforth  he  published  his  political  had  prompted  him  to  kill  his  master, 
papers  with  so  much  secrecy  that  not  and  apparently  without  revealing  the 
even  his  most  intimate  friends  were  name  of  the  third  accomplice.  The 
aware  to  what  press  he  had  recourse,  murder  thus  remained  still  hidden  in 
His  industry  appears  to  have  been  stim-  mystery,  nor  does  it  appear  that  any 
utated  by  the  obstructions  placed  in  his  great  trouble  was  ever  taken  to  investi- 
way,  but  the  hour  of  repose  was  at  hand,  gate  the  case. 

In  the  early  months  of  1824  he  brought  Courier  has  been  called  the  Rabelais 

out     his    wonderful    "Pamphlet    des  of  politics,  the  Montaigne  of  the  present 

Pamphlets,"  which  proved  the  crown-  century,  the  successful  rival  of  Pascal ; 

ing-stone    of    his    literary    reputation,  and  no  doubt  there  ar«  many  points  of 

This  brilliant  effusion,  the  last  as  well  resemblance  between  him  and  those  il- 

as  the  most  poweiful  of  the  political  lustrious  writers.     But  in  his  case  pre* 

wtilings  of  Paul  LouisCourier.has  been  eminently  does    Buffon's  saying    hold 

characterized    as    "  the    song    of    the  good — the  style  was  the  man  himself. 
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The  touches  of  gtim,  often  grotesque,  ignoble,  the  untameable  love  of  inde- 

humor,    the  keen,   biting   sarcasm,  the  ptndence — all  that  was  Courier's  own, 

classical  illustrations,  the  inloleiance  of  and  marked  him  as  a  man  distinct  from 

wrong,  the  scorn  for  all  that  is  mean  and  his  fellows. — Macmillan  s  Magazine. 


MR.   SWINBURNE'S   POETRY. 
BY    P.   ANDERSON    GRAHAM. 

Supposing  the  gho»t  of  Lord  Byron  expressing  his  ideas.  For  a  thousand 
to  take  an  intelligent  interest  in  mun-  readers  who  feel  a  vague  intangible  dis- 
dane  literature,  it  may  safely  be  pre-  satisfaction  or  pleasure  in  a  bit  of  liter- 
sumed  that  for  some  time  past  Heaven  ary  workmanship,  it  is  hardly  possible 
has  received  from  it  thanks  for  the  cir-  to  find  one  capable  of  analyzing  the 
cumstance  that  Algernon  Charles  Swin-  causesandof  enumerating  them  in  clear 
burne  is  not  only  a  critic,  but  a  creator,  language.  But  when  a  poet  himself 
We  can  even  fancy  a  similar  feeling  on  voluntarily  assumes  the  censor's  pen, 
the  part  of  a  ghost  of  more  sardonic  tem-  and  when,  as  Mr.  Swinburne  has  done, 
perament,  that  which  animated  the  cor-  he  discourses  with  frank  volubility  on 
ruptible  part  of  Thomas  Cailyle,  who,  the  merits  and  demerits  of  his  literary 
in  the  flesh,  would  have  esteemed  the  brethren,  he  infinitely  lightens  the  labors 
term  "  backbiter"  a  peculiarly  offensive  of  his  own  critics.  Authors  speaking  of 
present  from  a  mioor  poet.  On  the  each  other  can  hardly  avoid  letting  the 
other  hand,  it  ought  to  be  a  matter  of  careful  observer  into  the  secret  of  their 
■eiious  gratitude  to  Mr.  Swinburne  that  own  ideals  and  tendencies.  A  poet,  for 
the  majority  of  his  own  critics  are  men  instance — unless  he  be  a  poet  of  pre- 
of  hand  untainted  with  the  sin  of  origi-  eminent  powers,  a  Shakespeare,  a  Mil- 
nal  writing,  who,  therefore,  are  able  to  ton,  or  a  Dante — cannot  frame  a  defi- 
mete  out  praise  or  blame  to  him  in  a  nition  of  poetry  without  disclosing 
spirit  of  calm  impartiality  nursed  by  a  somewhat  of  his  own  endowments.  He 
mournful  consciousness  that  rivalry  is  tells  us  what  poetry  \%  to  him,  and  that 
impossible.  An  author  criticising  an  is  a  great  point  gained.  Examples  in 
author  Tesembles  one  cook  commenting  illustration  of'  this  fact  lie  at  the  door, 
on  the  dishes  of  another  ;  while  a  mere  To  Thomas  Cailyle  poetry  was  "  sin* 
critic  giving  an  opinion  is  like  one  of  cerity  and  depth  of  vision  ;"  and  he 
those  who  sit  at  table,  out  of  pure  devo-  struggled  on,  laboring  only  to  see.  He 
tion  to  good  eating,  educating  less  fas-  was  a  poet  without  the  faculty  of  rhym- 
tidious  diners  into  more  perfect  taste,  ing,  and  to  harmony,  accordingly,  he 
Our  bards,  from  Lord  Tenn) son  down-  attached  little  importance.  Mr.  Mat- 
ward,  are  uniformly  unjust  to  the  "  in-  thew  Arnold,  again,  finds  poetry  to  be, 
dolent  irresponsible  Reviewers,"  the  at  bottom,  "  a  criticism  of  life,"  and 
sombre,  pathetic  gladiators  of  modern  few  will  deny  Ibat  he  himself  is  more  of 
intellectual  life,  who  periodically  hack  a  critic  than  of  anything  else.  The 
and  hew  each  other  for  the  edification  phrase,  in  one  sense,  is  but  an  intel- 
of  the  intelligent  British  public,  and  lectual  label  for  a  vague,  indistinct  idea, 
whose  brevis  lux,  for  the  most  part,  and  is  perhaps  only  Carjyie's  thought  in 
bums  out  so  swiftly  and  so  uselessly —  ethical  language.  Here,  as  frequently, 
and  they  conveniently  ignore  the  open  however,  Mr.  Arnold  has  sacrificed  the 
secret  that  the  most  intemperate  criti-  deeper  shades  of  meaning  to  his  strain- 
ciiros  are  in  the  nature  of  stabs  in  the  ing  after  lucidity,  and  the  mystic  has 
dark  administered  by  their  brother-  given  the  thought  its  richer  clothing, 
craftsmen.  The  players  in  the  game  of  Now,  poetry  is  not  to  Mr.  Swinburne 
literature  are  less  competent  judges  than  what  it  was  10  Carlyle  and  what  it  is  to 
the  spectators.  Matthew  Arnold  ;  it  is  to  him  (he  lan- 

The  chief  difficulty  of  the  critic  is  to  guage  of  imagination  and  harmony.     A 

find  means  of  clearly   and  adequately  passage    in    his    essay   on   Byron   and 
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Wordsworth    puts    his    conception    of  sanity,  it  may  be  stated  as  an  incontro- 

poetry  so  clearly  before  the  reader  that  vettible  fact  that  one  most  glaring  defect 

it  deserves  quotation  ;  he  says  that  he  of  his  character,  a  defect  that  reduced  a 

"regards  it  as  indisputable.   .  ■   .  that  man  of  rare  and  exceptional  endowments 

the  two  primary  and  essential  qualities  to  the  position  of  an  ineffectual  worker, 

of  poetry  are  imagination  and  harmony  ;  was  an  uncontrolled  and  undisciplined 

that   where  these  qualities  are  wanting  imagination  ;  and  a  little  consideration 

there  can    be    no  poetry,  properly    so  will  show  that  this  flaw — so  conspicn- 

called  ;  and  that  where  these  qualities  ously  prominent  in  Blake — taints,  in  a 

are    perceptible  in  the   highest  degree,  greater  or  lesser  degree,  all  the  other 

there,  even  should    they  be    unaccom-  objects  of  Mr.  Swinburne's  admiration, 

panied   and  unsupported  by  any   other  andespecially  the  members  of  that  school 

great  quality  whatever — even  though  the  of  which  he  is  now  the  most  distinguished 

ethical  or  the  critical  faculty  should  be  living    representative.       The    extrava- 

conspicuous  by  its  absence — there,  and  gances  of  Victor  Hugo   in  prose  as  in 

only    there,  is    the    best    and    highest  rhyme  are  indisputable.     So  are   those 

poetry."  of  Dante  Rossetti,  so  are  those  of  Shel- 

Next  to  Mr.  Swinburne's  essays,  the  ley  ;  and  in  pointing  out  their  existence 
most  valuable  aid  to  an  understanding  it  is  surely  needless  to  say  that  the 
of  his  merits  is  a  clear  apprehension  of  recognition  of  one  fault  is  not  blinding 
the  characteristics  of  the  school  to  which  us  to  those  most  rare  and  exquisite  gifts 
he  belongs.  He  is  differentiated  from  with  which  these  three  writers  were  cn- 
the  highest  order  of  poets  by  his  poetical  dowed.  More  in  Shelley  than  in  the 
affinities,  a  fact  which  tells  fatally  others  (and  Shelley  has  been  to  some 
against  any  claim  of  signal  originality  extent  Mr.  Swinburne's  model)  does  the 
put  forward  in  his  behalf.  We  can  failure  to  tone  down,  to  adapt,  to  sub- 
classify  him  ;  but  we  cannot  classify  jcct  his  imagination  lead  him  out  of  the 
Bums.  The  one  is  cosmopolitan,  the  atmosphere  of  his  reader.  He  fell  into 
other  a  denizen  of  an  intellectual  parish,  a  snare  which  is  set  for  all  lyric  poets. 
He  falls  naturally  into  a  place  beside  A  dramatist  who  knows  that  his  comedy 
Shelley,  Rossetti,  and  William  Blake,  or  tragedy  must  keep  strictly  in  touch 
and  in  his  writings  may  be  found  marked  with  human  passions  or  be  promptly 
resemblances  to  certain  special  charac-  damned  is  all  the  better  for  the  curb — 
teristics  of  Wordsworth  on  the  one  hand  at  least,  it  is  not  unreasonable  to  sup- 
and  of  Catullusonthe  other.  The  tone  pose  that  on  the  dramas  of  Moli^re, 
of  his  mind  is  prominently  exhibited  in  Shakespeare,  and  Aristophanes  the  effect 
his  dislikes  and  preferences,  for  he  is  as  of  the  check  was  salutary  ;  the  history 
much  a  sectarian  in  literature  as  Metho-  of  literature  teems  with  names  of  men 
dists  are  in  religion.  In  nothing  more  of  mighty  intellects,  whose  works,  as  the 
than  in  his  exaggerated  hero-worship  is  centuries  have  followed  one  another  to 
this  peculiarity  visible.  The  language  swell  the  sum  total  of  the  world's  age, 
in  which  he  speaks  of  Mazzini —  have  fallen  silent  and  dumb.  The  poet's 
'■  Since  man's  first  iDother  broughi  to  mortal  ^ne  frenzy  is  apt  to  carry  him  into  the 
earth  ether,  unless  he  has  some  substitute  for 
H«r  liTsi-born  sod,  the  old  woman  on  whom  Moli^re  tried 

Such  grace  befell  noi  ever  man  on  earth  his  comedies  before  having  them  acted, 

s  crowns  t   s  one,  Bums  was  probably  saved  from  many  a 

can  only   be  paralleled   by   an   article  fantastical  flight  by  a  wholesome  dread 

which   lately    appeared  in   a  religious  of  rising  beyond  the  comprehension  of 

periodical,    where    the    writer    gravely  the  Ayrshire   peasants  with   whom  he 

contended  that  Mr.  Moody  is  as  power-  corresponded  ;    and   the    compactness, 

ful  a  preacher  as  was  the  Apostle  Paul,  imaginative  closeness,  and  clear  intelli- 

But  by  far  the  most  instructive  of  his  gibility  of  the  "  Divina  Commedia"  are 

partialities  is  that  for  Blake,  in  whose  doubtless  in  part  due  to  Dante's  earnest 

person   was  developed  to  an  abnormal  desire  that  his  poem  might  be  under- 

degree  the  most  fatal  weaknesses  of  the  stood  and  taken  to  heart  by  unscholarly 

school   of    Shelley.     Without   entering  contemporaries,  men  who  did  not  know 

upon    the    controversy    as    to  Blake's  Latin.     On  Ibe  other  hand,  the  unbar- 
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nessed  genius  of  Sir  Thomas  Browne  bute,  by  Mr.  Swinburne  it  is  rated  as  a 
has  left  DO  worthy  memorial  of  its  central  quality.  In  the  greatest  the  in- 
power.  It  was  Carlyte's  grave  roisfort-  sight  is  greatest ;  but  Mr.  Swinburne 
une  that  he  could  not  bend  his  mind  to  holds  that  as  nothing,  and  mentions  im- 
attain  so  trivial  a  result  as  to  make  his  agination  and  harmony  as  the  primary 
narrative  interesting.  Rare  flashes  of  and  supreme  qualities  of  the  poet.  Yet 
genius  make  no  book  a  work  of  art.  it  is  surely  evident  that  the  two  latter 
"  Frederick,"  in  spite  of  all  the  labor  are  the  servants  of  the  first.  Harmony 
spentonil,  isadullmonstrosity.  While  is  practically  valueless  unless  by  sound 
the  zealous  admirer  of  Shelley  is  apt  to  it  amplifies  truth  not  otherwise  fully  ex- 
become  his  extravagant  disciple  and  en-  pressible,  or  suggests  what  cannot  be 
dcavor  to  maintain  for  him  a  falsely  high  directly  conveyed;  its  habitation  by 
position,  the  more  judicious  critic  can*  tenants  so  bright,  beautiful,  and  invisi- 
not  but  feel  that  nine-tenths  of  his  ble  as  to  be  inexpressible  save  by  the 
beautiful  verses  are  out  of  touch  with  most  delicate  imagery,  is  the  distin- 
humanity.  In  this  case  harmony  and  guishing  feature  of  the  poetic  element, 
imagination  have  not  combined  to  make  For  harmony  itself,  t.^.,  the  true  har- 
the  most  enduring  poetry  of  which  the  mony  (the  marriage  of  sound  and  sense, 
author  was  capable.  Much  of  Shelley's  not  the  jingle  of  vocables),  insight  is  the 
verse  is  as  dull  to  read  as  any  of  Words-  poet's  first  requirement.  Unless  it  be 
worth's.  Neither  these  nor  Coleridge  true,  according  to  a  well-known  saying 
kept  a  continuous  grasp  upon  human  of  Macaulay,  that  poetry  revels  in  ig 
passion  and  sentiment ;  all  of  them  made  norance,  and  must,  therefore,  forever 
the  mistake  of  trying  to  write  beyond  be  retreating  before  science,  the  proper 
their  range.  exercise  of  imagination  should  be  pre- 
Nature  has  given  to  thinking  men  no  ceded  by  a  just,  detailed,  and  accurate 
gift  more  splendid  than  that  of  a  power-  observation  of  facts  and  thcij  bearihgs. 
ful  imagination,  but  there  is  no  faculty  It  is  for  these  reasons  that  a  poet's 
which  it  is  more  necessary  to  guide  and  capabilities  are  most  severely  tested 
moderate.  Ungoverned,  it  will,  as  with  when  he  attempts  dramatic  composition. 
Blake,  produce  nothing  but  fantastic  No  command  of  form,  no  power  of  using 
shapes,  in  which  the  elect  alone  will  the  language  of  imagination  will  aid  a 
perceive  the  promise  of  beauty,  the  ear-  dramatist  who  fails  to  have  a  sure  and 
nest  of  what  might  have  been ;  as  deep  insight  into  human  character. 
with  Shelley,  cloud-castles  and  ethereal  Now  it  is  here  that  Mr.  Swinburne  has 
glimmerings,  lovely,  but  divided  from  most  signally  failed  ;  although  his 
the  common  thought  of  man.  Governed  Alalanta  in  Calydon  is  incomparably  his 
and  disciplined,  as  with  Dante  or  finest  poem,  the  merits  of  it  are  not  of 
Shakespeare,  it  leads  to  the  highest  the  dramatic  order  ;  to  borrow  the  Ian- 
summits  of  human  thought,  but  by  paths  guage  of  painting,  the  characters  are 
which  any  but  the  feeblest  climbers  may  mere  studies  in  mono-tint,  or,  as  Mr. 
follow.  Now  with  Mr.  Swinburne  and  Whistler  might  say,  nocturnes  in  agnos- 
his  friends  it  seems  to  be  regarded  as  a  tic  gray.  This  fault  of  Atalanta  is  still 
rule  that  fancy  should  be  allowed  to  take  more  obvious  in  his  other  dramatic 
its  wildest  flight  unreined.  It  is  no  writings.  As  a  dramatist,  Mr.  Swin- 
fault  that  imagination  brings  before  the  bume  has  failed  from  two  causes.  He 
reader's  eye  a  false  picture  of  a  fact,  is  a  bad  narrator  and  he  has  never  suc- 
provided  that  the  picture  be  sutliciently  ceeded  in  painting  a  single  recognizable 
striking.  While  Shakespeare  used  his  portrait  of  man  or  woman.  Neither 
imagination  to  find  expression  for  deep  Lord  Tennyson  nor  Mr.  Browning  has 
glimpses  of  truth  or  beauty  which  accomplished  anything  really  great  in 
escaped  through  the  meshes  of  ordinary  this  branch  of  their  art,  but  both  have 
language,  or  to  fix  and  present  those  done  infinitely  better  than  Mr.  Swin- 
fine  and  delicate  ideas  which  elusively  bume.  The  failure  is  no  doubt  very 
float  through  the  mind,  Mr.  Swinhume  largely  due  to  the  first  of  the  causes 
has  made  it  a  mere  instrument  for  which  we  have  mentioned.  Carlyleused 
manufacturing  metaphors.  We  prize  to  hold  that  the  faculty  of  telling  a  story 
the  attribute  in  Shakespeare  as  an  attii-  clearly  was  in  itself  a  strong  proof  of  ir- 
Nkw  Skiibs.— Vol.  XLIV.,  No.  5  39 
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tellectual  power,  and  he  was  right.  As,  former  nor  the  latter  is  calculated  to 
in  society,  the  unmitigated  blockhead  give  pleasure  or  profit  to  any  creature 
always  succeeds  in  advetlising  his  true  here  below.  The  transaction,  so  to 
character  when  he  tries  to  assume  the  speak,  is  entirely  between  Mr.  Swin- 
part  of  raconteur,  strangling  the  life  out  burne  and — not  his  Maker,  but  his 
of  a  tale  in  the  telling  of  it,  so  in  liicra-  secular  saint.  Had  the  chief  object  of 
tare  the  faculty  of  story-telling  is  nearly  his  veneration  not  been  alive  at  the  time 
the  highest.  In  Les  Casquets  Mr.  Swin-  of  composition,  we  might  suppose  him 
burne  has  a  tale  to  relate  in  twenly-six  to  have  written  his  New  Year  s  Ode  for 
stanzas,  and  he  arrives  at  the  fifteenth  use  at  the  annual  festival  of  Mr.  Frede* 
before  the  story  is  begun  ;  and,  after  ric  Harrison  and  the  other  friends  of 
all,  it  requires  studious  consideration  oit  Humanity.  Were  his  efiusive  admira- 
the  part  of  the  reader  to  know  what  he  tion  the  outcome  solely  of  an  amiable 
-  is  driving  at.  How  we  sigh  for  the  and  inoffensive  friendship,  it  would 
saneta  iimplicitas  of  less  pretentious  easily  be  possible  to  pardon  its  exag- 
poets  as  we  wade  through  this  dense  geralion.  Much  is  forgivable  to  the  in- 
growth of  a  fruitful — too  fruitful — im-  tense  lover  or  the  submissive  disciple, 
agination  \  Sut  when  Mr.  Swinburne  turns  in  scorn 
A  dramatic  poem,  in  addition  to  much  upon  those  who  differ  from  him  in  the 
else,  ought  to  be  a  fretwork  of  interlaced  choice  of  the  objects  of  their  veneration, 
biographies.  An  indispensable  qualifi-  when  in  prose  and  verse  he  attacks  men 
cation  of  him  who  assays  it  is,  conse*  and  bodies  of  men  with  virulence,  he 
quently,  a  fine  insight  into  character,  cannot  expect  to  get  oS  so  easily.  The 
It  is  surely  unquestionable  that  a  poet  world  recognizes  a  vast  difference  be- 
incapable  of  accurately  estimating  real  tween  the  hero-worship  of  a  humble  and 
personages  must  be  still  more  incapable  reverent  mind  and  the  narrow  bigoted 
of  giving  life-like  features  to  the  crea-  partisanship  of  a  sectary's  interested 
lions  of  his  imagination.  This  is  a  championship  of  his  brethren.  Mr. 
homely  but  effective  test  to  apply  to  Swinburne's  onslaughts  upon  the  repu- 
Mr.  Swinburne,  Of  the  many  writers  tation  of  the  authors  he  dislikes  have 
of  whom  he  has  discoursed  in  prose  and  destroyed  such  weight  as  might  olher- 
verse,  is  there  oneof  whom  he  has  given  wise  have  been  given  to  his  praises  of 
such  a  picture  as  might  suffice  to  afford  those  of  an  opposite  description, 
a  stranger  some  vital  idea  of  his  person-  Mr,  Swinburne's  complete  failure  as 
al  and  peculiariraits  of  character  ?  He  a  critic,  and  partial  failure  as  a  poet, 
has  written  page  on  page  of  Victor  have  not  sprung  from  want  of  prepara- 
Hugo,  and,  f  xcept  as  proving  the  unin-  lion.  The  cultured  reader  of  his  poetry 
teresiing  fact  that  the  lesser  poet  admires  feels  as  he  turns  from  verse  to  verse  that 
the  greater,  they  are  all  futile.  The  here  has  been  laboring  an  artist  who  has 
literary  student  will  gain  more  by  read-  taken  infinite  pains  to  make  himself  Be- 
ing six  pages  of  Quatre-Vingt-Treize  quainted  with  all  that  has  been  pre- 
th an  from  all  Mr.  Swinburne's  eulogies  viously  done  in  his  art.  At  one  place 
of  its  author.  He  has  failed  to  make  the  music  of  a  burden,  at  another  the 
even  his  own  conception  vivid  and  dis-  beat  of  a  rhyming  syllable  ;  here  the 
tinct.  Language  of  almost  grovelling  structure  of  a  phrase,  and  there  the 
worship — "  Man  may  not  praise  a  spirit  leaning  of  the  thought  mark  the  per- 
above  man's," — "Lord  of  a  subject  formance,  not  of  a  plagiarist,  but  of  a 
age,"  etc.,  vague  allusions,  and  the  im-  docile  and  malleable  student.  It  might, 
aginative  gush  with  which  they  are  inter-  perhaps,  be  said  that  no  one  but  a  critic 
mixed,  do  not  help  us  to  see  and  hx  could  have  learned  such  lessons,  and  in 
either  the  features  of  Victor  Hugo  or  that  we  partly  agree.  Mr.  Swinburne 
the  special  qualities  of  his  writing.  This  has  that  most  valuable  qualification,  an 
sort  of  literature,  however,  is  by  no  open  eye  for  beauties.  It  is  very 
means  new.  Take  the  religion  out  of  seldom,  indeed,  that,  on  reading  his 
fourth-class  hymns,  and  it  will  be  found  critical  essays,  one  finds  him  singling 
that  it  is  to  their  ecstatic  race  that  Mr.  out  a  passage  or  a  quality  for  praise 
Swinburne's  addresses  to  his  ideal  Maz-  which  should  be  blamed.  False  virtues 
zinis  and   Hugos  belong.     Neither  the  he   but   seldom   lauds ;  nay,  the  main 
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cause  of  the  badness  of  bis  criticism  is  bave  preEeiences,  for  who  is  without 
that  he  exaggerates  and  extravagantly  them  ?  but  prejudices  ?  The  poetry  of 
extols  individual  beauties  without  weigb-  life  is  in  discoverable  except  by  con- 
ing them  against  defects.  It  thus  hap-  scious  or  unconscious  analysis,  and 
pens  that,  occasionally,  as  when  writing  without  catholicity  of  taste  and  breadth 
on  Shakespeare  or  Charlotte  BrontS,  his  of  sympathy  it  is  impossible  to  appreci- 
criticism,  so  far  as  it  goes,  is  sound  and  ate  the  aims  or  trace  the  passions  of  di- 
valuable  ;  the  defect  which  we  feel  in  it  versely  constituted  men.  As  the  pe- 
ls due  not  to  sins  of  commission  but  of  culiar  poet  of  a  peculiar  school  Mr. 
omission.  Even  when  speaking  on  Swinburne  is  entirely  unfitted  to  be  a 
Shelley  and  Wordsworth  and  Coleridge,  guide  through  the  mazes  of  contem- 
Mr.  Swinburne  is  often  right ;  he  lays  porary  or  other  literature.  His  emi- 
his  fingers  on  indubitable  excellences,  nence  depends  on  the  abnormal  develop- 
and  one  is  frequently  grateful  for  the  ment  of  one  quality,  or  rather  set  of 
manner  in  which  he  brings  into  beauii-  qualities,  and  when  he  strikes  beyond 
ful  distinctness  qualities  which  a  less  his  raQ^e  he  becomes  merely  ridiculous. 
clear-sighted  reader  sees  only  lurking  A  poet  of  death  and  love,  whose  gaze  is 
dimly  in  the  background.  This,  how-  fixed  on  the  melancholy  aspect  of  both, 
ever,  is  the  most  that  can  be  said  for  and  whose  soft  and  mournful  agnostic 
him.  At  bottom,  there  is  no  function  psalms  are  only  relieved  by  adoring 
in  the  universe  for  which  Mr.  Swin-  hymns  to  Thalassius,  can  have  but  little 
burne  is  tdore  thoroughly  unfitted  than  sympathy  with  the  burning  enet^ies,  the 
that  of  a  critic.  The  chief  reason  is  a  hopes  and  fears  that  animate  the  great 
rather  remarkable  one.  Intellectual  massof  humanity.  The  languid  doubter 
color-blindness  only  approximately  ex-  whose  creed  is  expressed  in  the  follow- 
presses  the  nature  of  his  most  conapicu-  ing  words — 

ous  defect.     He  is  sensitive   to   those  «  pri^nd,  wlio  know^  i(  d«ih  Indeed  liav=  life 
qualities  in  others  which,  in  a  greater  or  q^  life  have  death  for  goal  ? 
less  degree,  he  himself  possesses,  he  is  Da;  aor  night  can  utl  us.  nor  may  seas  de- 
blind   to  other  beauties,   and  deaf   to  dare  nor  sliies  umoU 
other  sounds.     The  force  of  the  criticism  sl^M't^J'^  bi""°  ""'"""8.  "  ''  «"eht 
will  only  be  appreciated  by  remembering  sif^„„   TnawJing  only  strikes  response 
how  it  applies  to  all  sides  of  the  person-  revertierate  on  the  soul 
ality  we   are  considering.      The  charac-  From  ihe  shore  that  hatb  no  shore  beyond  it 
ters  of  his  dramas,  it  must  be  allowed,  *«' '«  »"  ">«  sea  "— 
have  sprung  from  his    general  observa-  ^^^^^^  ^^^           to  gyg  with  those  who 
tion  and  analysis  of  mankind.     We  have  recognize  in  life  a  training-ground,  and 
^ready  called  them  studies  in  mono-  j„   ^^3,,,   ^   goal,  and   who  perceive  a 
tint  ;  they  are  many  only  m  appearance  ;  fgin,,    shadowed  but  stirring  picture  of 
in  reality  they  are  one  with  slight  vana-  ,he  ^nd  in  Mr.   Browning's  fine  meta- 

tions.     The  author  shows  himself  abso-    pj^^^ 

lutely  blind  to  many  common  character- 
istics of  the  human   mind  ;  that   he  has  "  The  red  wine's  foaming  flow, 
ddinaated other.  ,i,h  great  power  .ave,  Hlt^.^^tV.'Zif";.,..,.^,:, 
his  books  from  worthless ness,  but  not  thou  of  earth's  wheel  ?" 
his    dramas    from    failure.     In   dealing 

with  living  people   Mr.  Swinburne  ap-  Consequently  we  find  Mr.  Swinburne's 

plies  the  same  method  ;  the  exalted  cm-  poetry   and  criticism   to  be  a  mass  of 

bodiments  of  abstract  qualities  which  turgid  rhapsody  only  relieved  here  and 

he  calls  Victor  Hugo  and  Joseph  Maz-  there  by  a  gush  of  pure  and  brilliant 

sini  are  characters  more  imaginary  than  light  whenever  the  rays  of  his  torch  fall 

those  of  Meleager  and  Atalanta.     Nor  upon  the  rigidly  limited  portioif  of  life 

has  he  one  set  of  brains  to  criticise  men  within  his  ken. 

and  another  for  books.     The  faults  of  It  is  of  good  omen  that  the  world's 

his  attempts  to  estimate  the  one  are  pre-  greatest  man  have  hitherlo  shown  them- 

cisely  the  same  as  the  faults  of  his  at-  selves   capable   of    faith    in   something 

tempts  to  estimate  the  other.  or  other.     Mr.  Swinburne's  ideas  have 

It  is   natural  that  the  critic  should  never  been  long  held  but  by  minds  of 
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an  inferior  order.     Were  it  not  for  ibe  hemmed  in   by   the  limitations  of  his 

passionate  intensity  of  his  utterance  and  genius. 

the  pleasing  elegance  of  his  versification  That  Mr.  Svinbume  is  the  most  arii- 
they  would  attract  little  attention.  The  ficial  of  British  poets  must  be  evident 
union  of  strong  feeling  nith  polished  to  any  careful  reader.  The  execution 
and  scholarly  diction  is  unusual  and  for  is  everything  with  him.  However 
that  very  reason  attractive.  If  his  diminutive  are  the  jewels  of  poetic  truth 
prejudices  and  impulsiveness  have  led  in  his  works  we  may  always  expect  to 
him  into  such  sorry  mistakes  as  that  of  find  them  cut  and  set  with  rare  and  sub- 
posing  as  apolitical  rhymester,  they  have  tie  skill.  He  is  more  of  a  literary  lapt- 
contributed  to  his  success  by  enabling  dary  than  an  intellectual  mioer.  He 
him  to  put  old  ideas  in  new  words.  It  clothes  his  mind's  progeny  in  Tcrse's 
may,  however,  be  interesting  to  note  a  most  glistening  raiment.  The  soft  allit- 
few  of  his  peculiarities  of  method  as  eratioii,  the  recurrent  burden,  the  apt 
distinct  from  his  peculiarities  of  thought,  repetition,  the  softened  clioli  of  eai^ 
The  organization  which  we  are  portray-  pleasing  rhymes  combine  with  carefully 
ing  is  peculiar  and  uncommon.  It  is  arranged  cadences  to  build  up  forms  in 
closely  related  to  those  of  Blake  and  which  the  greatest  poet  might  be  glad  to 
Shelley,  but  it  has  its  own  special  marks,  enwrap  his  thought;  all  the  keener, 
Mr.  Swinburne  is  a.  unique  celebrant  in  therefore,  is  the  disappointment  to  find 
song  of  joy  and  beauty,  but  the  joy  is  ihem  often  mere  mansions  of  the  dead, 
that  of  Eros  and  the  beauty  that  of  inhabited  only  by  ghosts  of  ideas.  It  is 
mystery.  He  enters  but  partialtr  into  painful  to  find  so  gifted  an  author  guilty 
the  life  of  his  fellow-men.  He  is  some-  of  the  deadly  literary  sin  of  diffuseness ; 
times  lumberingly  witty  with  a  bitter  to  find  him  more  and  more,  as  he  grows 
wit;  he  is  never  humorous;  and  al-  older,  getting  into  the  habit  of  involving 
though  not  destitute  of  fine  and  tender  a  minimum  of  matter  in  a  maximum  of 
feelings,  there  is  a  sad  want  of  cheerful-  tangled  sentences.  It  thus  happens  that 
neas,  of  geniality,  about  him — even  in  many  of  his  most  elaborate  poems  are 
his  poems  to  children  is  noticeable  a  very  dull  reading.  They  do  not  keep 
tinge  of  melancholy  not  out  of  place,  the  intellectual  faculties  awake,  for  the 
except  that  it  is  wholly  unrelieved.  A  interest  which  they  excite  is  only  that 
most  remarkable  phenomenon  he  is,  as  of  watching  the  skilful  manipulation  of 
revealed  in  his  writings  ;  a  constant  words,  and  that  soon  satiates.  The  mill 
brooder  over  fate  and  destiny  ;  a  man  is  all  that  could  be  desired,  but  it  grinds 
plunged  in  doubts  as  to  man's  place  and  little  corn.  No  poetry  is  more  attractive 
mission,  with  no  rule  of  life  ;  a  singer  than  that  of  Mr.  Swinburne  at  first, 
of  love>songs,  to  whom  love  is  only  none  sooner  loses  relish.  Three  causes 
love  ;  a  hymn-writer  to  the  God  of  of  its  palling  so  quickly  on  tbe  student 
Doubt,  worshipping  no  other  deity  ;  a  are  these  : — First,  there  is  the  scarcity 
non-moral  and  aesthetic  poet,  if  you  of  fresh  thought.  Mr.  Swinburne,  in 
will,  but  how  could  the  evangelist  of  this  respect  is  like  some  contemporary 
no-knowledge  be  didactic?  It  is  per-  novelists  who,  putlingtheir  best  into  one 
haps  as  well  that  such  a  character  has  good  story,  have  been  forced  afterward 
appeared  only  in  miniature.  Had  Mr.  to  fall  back  upon  the  old  material,  and 
Swinburne  possessed  the  fibre  and  in  later  works  have  produced  only  varia- 
strength  of  a  Dante,  he  might  have  tions  of  their  first.  He  is  not  fertile, 
caused  the  world  infinite  sorrow  by  Secondly,  the  measures  in  which  be 
creating  for  its  terror  and  mystification  writes  fall  upon  the  ear  with  a  uniform 
some  sad,  earnest  epic  of  agnosticism,  effect.  He  may  change  the  form  as  he 
deepening  the  pathos  of  life  and  raising  pleases,  yet  the  peculiar  fall  of  syllable 
up  anew  the  phantom  of  despair.  It  and  turn  of  sentence  remain.  jHis  poetry 
has  happened,  not  unfortunately,  how-  is  written  in  monotone-  The  third  and 
ever,  that  Mr.  Swinburne  has  given  to  last  reason  for  the  decreasing  interest 
the  worid  no  cause  to  apply  to  himself  with  which  his  poetry  is  read  lies  in  his 
the  phrase  wherewith  he  describes  use  of  words.  An  examination  of  this 
St.  Paul — "  Faith's  fervent  Antichrist."  defect  requires  explanation  a  little  more 
On  every  side  his  inclinations  are  closely  elaborate. 
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Mr,  Swinburne's  vocabulary  is  choice  word  doing  duty  on  several  occasions  do 
and  beautiful.  His  system  of  mingling  we  fully  recognize  the  astonishing 
the  language  of  the  cultured  nineteenth  poverty  of  this  seeming  millionaire  in 
century  with  carefully  selected  archaisms  vocables.  As  an  example,  the  curious 
is  highly  suitable  to  a  style  of  poetry  reader  may  be  referred  to  the  very  many 
which  does  not  aim  at  being  natural,  offices  which  the  word  "  vassal"  has  had 
Exception  has  sometimes  been  taken  to  to  fill  in  Mr.  Swinburne's  recent  poems, 
the  excessive  number  of  erotic  adjectives  He  makes  of  it  a  literary  maid-of -all- 
in  his  poems,  but  unreasonably,  for,  work.  Within  the  compass  of  a  few 
where  the  sentiments  are  so  generally  pages  occur  the  following  lines  : — 
erotic,  the  poet  cannot  be  blamed  for 

clothing  his  thoughts  in  the  very  words  "  When  the  soul  keeps  watch  and  bids  her 

called  into  being  by  the  feelings  with  ..„.   vassal  memoiy  waich  and  pray. " 

.  -   ,     ,,                             J       T.  ■    *  When  day  IS  the  vassal  of  nighL 

which  they  correspond.     It  is  far  more  ..  ^o  hearing  or  sight  that  is  ^ssal  to  (onn  or 

to  be  regretted  that,  m  poems  in  which  speech." 
Mr.  Swinburne  has  leapt  clear  of  his 

ordinary  tenor,  he  should  tarnish  their  There  is  no  surer  sign  of  greatness  in  a 
beauty  by  indecent  allusions.  Unquot-  writer  than  the  perfect  accuracy  where- 
able  metaphors  drawn  from  the  mysteries  with  he  can  mould  words  into  cxpress- 
of  love  are  inserted  with  equal  profusion  ingthefinest  shades  of  meaning.  Here, 
in  agnostic  disquisition  and  in  declama-  however,  one  word  is  made  to  stand  for 
tory  verse.  The  vice  is  very  un-Eng-  three  different  ideas,  and  that  same 
lish,  and  has  probably  been  nursed  by  word  is  forced  into  several  other  posi- 
Mr.  Swiaburne's  extensive  reading  in  tions  which,  for  the  present  purpose,  it 
French  literature.  Whether  Nature  is  needless  to  mention.  It  is  an  insult  to 
knows  anything  of  decency  or  not,  civili-  the  English  language  to  suggest  in  this 
zation  does  ;  and  the  poet  is  doing  small  way  that  its  vocabulary  is  insufficient  to 
service  to  freedom  of  thought  by  show-  provide  suitable  expression  for  fine 
ing  a  tendency  to  revert  to  the  lascivious  shades  of  meaning.  Not  the  least  of 
license  of  Paganism.  We  can  pardon  the  pleasures  derivable  from  reading 
Marston  and  Marlowe  for  not  being  in  Wordsworth's  poetry  is  to  feel  the  in- 
advance  of  their  age,  and  their  conse-  tense  reality  which  he  can  impart  to  the 
quent  gross  and  immodest  writing,  but  homeliest  word,  often  an  unobtrusive 
not  so  easily  Mr.  Swinburne,  who  would  adjective  with  which  we  have  rubbed 
drag  his  contemporaries  back  centuries  shouldersdaily  without  noticing  the  true 
in  their  manners.  This  is  a  general  beauty  of  its  features.  In  his  case  the 
fault  of  his  phraseology  ;  tberearemany  force  of  imagination  could  make  the 
of  a  smaller  type  not  unworthy  of  a  commonplace  shine  with  new  meaning, 
moment's  attention.  It  is  rather  re-  Mr.  Swinburne  accomplishes  the  con- 
inarkable  that,  despite  his  wide  and  verse  feat.  He  deals  so  much  in  exag- 
▼aried  reading,  his  vocabulary  is  really  gerated  language  that  he  ends  by  dimin- 
very  limited.  The  same  words  are  used  ishing  the  expressiveness  of  his  own 
over  and  over  again.  It  has  become  a  words.  He  is  like  a  man  in  the  habit 
common  practice,  if  not  a  by-word,  to  of  swearing,  in  whose  mouth  a  volley  of 
gibe  at  the  recurrent  "foam"  and  oaths  gets  to  have  no  more  force  than 
'fire,"  "blo<td"and  "blossom"  of  the  gentle  reproof  of  another.  How 
his  poems,  but  there  are  several  other  excessive  is  his  artificiality  no  one  ever 
monosyllables,  such  as  "glad"  and  fully  feels  until  his  poems  are  laid  down 
"grave,"  which  serve  equally  well  to  for  those  of  some  of  the  Elizabethan 
make  the  author's  signature  uoneces-  dramatists.  It  is,  perhaps,  hardly  fair 
sary.  In  fact,  when  we  come  to  look  to  bring  him  into  comparison  with  Mar- 
closely  into  Mr.  Swinburne's  "  harmony  lowe — with  whom,  however,  he  is  not 
and  imagination  "  we  are  irresistibly  unrelated  intellectually — but,  for  the 
reminded  of  a  proud  Spanish  gentleman,  mere  gratification  of  curiosity,  if  for 
dressed  and  ornamented,  ay,  and  bear-  nothing  else,  it  is  worth  while  to  com- 
ing himself,  too,  like  a  prince  of  the  pare  a  finepassageof  tbeone  with  a  fine 
blood,  but  with  hardly  a  reai  in  his  passage  of  the  other.  Let  Mr.  Swin- 
pocket.     Not  until  we  find  the  same  burne  speak  first : — 
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"Above  the  mn's  head,  now  unexpected   use  of  a  noble  epilhet.      In 
Veiled  even  W  ihe  ardent  brow,  such  lines  as  the  following  the  artificial- 
Rose  too    sheer  wmes  ol    aunderiDi!   doud,  ..         .-     i     j     .  .i_    c  i  .■. 

ihat  were  ity  entirely  destroys  the  force  of  the  sen- 

As  a  bird's  poised  for  vehement  flight  timent,  and  suggests  the  idea  that  the 

Fall-Bedged  with  plumes  of  uwoy  fire  and  writer  has  culled  his  String  of  veibs  from 

hoar  gray  light."  ihg  pagea  of  a  dictionary  of  synonyms  : — 

Compare  this  with  Marlowe's  :—  ..  Make  bare  ihe  poor  dead  secret*  of  his  heart. 

"The   horses   Ihat   guide   the  golden  eye  of         Strip  the  «tark-naked  soul,  that  aU  may  peer. 

Heaven  Spy,    smirk,   sniff,   soap,    snort,   SDivel, 

And  blow  Ibe  moroing  Irom  their  nostrils.  snarl,  and  sneer." 

Making  their  fiery  gait  above  the  clouds."  ^  ^^^  ^^^  -^  ^^^^  j„   j^^^  „,„3(  j^. 

He  who  has  read  much  of  Mr.  Swin-  evitably  be  poor  in  words.  Mr,  Swin- 
burne's poetry  will  not  be  in  a  posi-  bume's  thoughts  run  in  narrow  grooves, 
tion  to  judge  fairly  of  the  relative  bat  he  is  an  ingenious  inventor  of  new 
merits  of  the  two  passages.  He  will  at  dresses  for  them  ;  he  will  never  win  a 
once  feel  that  "  sheer  wings,"  "  sunder-  hearing  on  account  of  the  breadth  of  his 
iag  clouds,"  "tawny  fire,"  and  "  hoar  sympathies,  but  he  may  do  so  by  his 
light"  are  old  servants  of  the  poet  and  passionate  way  of  expressing  bis  senti- 
familiar  acquaintances  of  the  reader ;  ments.  He  is  a  determined  upholder 
whereas  the  strong  glowing  thought  of  of  the  anti-dogmatic  dogma  that  to  know 
Marlowe,  bursting  clear  and  bright  from  anything  is  impossible;  but  he  never 
his  roind,  gathers  the  words  that  it  needs  expresses  any  doubt  of  the  Swinbumian 
to  its  service,  and,  common  although  dictum  that,  to  doubt  of  all  things  is  the 
they  are,  endues  them  with  that  beauty  lot  of  mortals.  He  is  not  an  encourag- 
vhich  the  quick  have  more  than  the  ing  writer,  for  it  is  almost  as  depressing 
dead-  Mr.  Swinburne  deprives  himself  to  read  morbid  disquisitions  on  love  as 
entirely  of  that  resource  of  art,  or  rather  it  is  to  ponder  over  the  gloomy  doc - 
that  natural  faculty  of  bringing  out  a  trines  of  an  agnostic. — Contemporary 
flood   of  meaning  by  the  sudden  and  Review. 
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Besides  the  solid,  historic  investiga-  admits  of  a  more  profitable  comparison 
tion  as  to  "  what  has  been,"  and  the  with  England  than  do  countries  which 
philosophic  inquiry  as  to  "  what  will  are  peopled  by  the  Latin  races.  More- 
be,"  there  is  the,  if  less  practical  yet  over,  the  Austrian  Church,  like  Ihe 
ever  interesting,  speculation  as  to  Church  of  England,  still  survives  in 
"what  might  have  been" — a  specula-  wealth  and  dignity,  and  thus  strongly 
tion  to  which  exceptional  circumstances  contrasts  with  the  Churches  of  Spain, 
may  give  an  exceptional  value.  Italy,  and  France,  as  well  as  with  those 

As  the    "advanced"    Radical  pro-  of  Northern  Germany, 

gramme  now  avowedly  includes  the  dis-  But  not  only  is  it  thus  exceptional, 

establishment  and  disendowment  of  the  but  it  is  yet  more  so  in  the  possession  of 

National  Church,  and  as  (to  our  very  monastic  institutions   of    extreme    an- 

great  regret)  such  a  step  seems  to  ap-  tiquity,  which  still  retain  possession  of 

proach  nearer  and  nearer  to  the  area  of  large  domains,  even  if  their  possessions 

practical   politics,  the  phenomena  pre-  may  have  been  somewhat  diminished, 

aented     by     the    very    few    remaining  The  vast  and  wealthy  Austrian  monas- 

churchcs  which  yet  continue  in  the  en-  teries  which  are   to  be   found   in   the 

joyment  of  their  landed   property  can  vicinity  of  the  Danube  may  enable  us  to 

hardly  be  devoid  of  interest  to  those  form  some  conception  of  what  our  St. 

who  really  care  about  matters  either  of  Albans  and  St.  Edmunds,  Glastonbury 

Church  or  Slate.  and  Canterbut?  might  now  be  bad   no 

A   Teutonic  land,  such   as  Austria,  change  of  religion  ever  taken  place  in 
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England,  and  had  our  abbey  lands  con-  its  windows  command  a  pleasant  view 

tinned   in  the  possession  of  theii  mo-  of  the  Danube  and  the  heights  on  its 

nastic  owners.  opposite  shore.      Good   carriages  and 

Besides  such  considerations  of  gen-  horses  can  also  be  hired  at  the  hotel ; 

eral  interest  which  induced  the  present  and  one  was  at  once  engaged  to  lake  us 

writer  to  visit  these  rare  examples  of  next  day  to  pay  our  first  monastic  visit 

ecclesiastical  survival,  there  were  others  — namely,  that  to  the  great  monastery 

of  a  personal  nature.     When  a  mere  boy  of  St.  Florian,*  thehomeof  some  ninety 

he  had  found  in  his  father's  library  and  canons  regular  of  St.  Augustine, 
read  with   great  interest   a  presentation         The  day  was  delightful,  the  open  car-' 

copy  of   Dibdin's  charming  account  of  riage  comfortable  with  its  springs  and 

his  antiquarian  tour  in  France  and  Gef  cushions  in  good  order,  and  a  very  civil 

many.*    Therein  were  graphically  de-  coachman,  with  a  smart  coat  and  black 

scribed  his  visits  in  August   1818   (in  cockade,   drove  our  pair  of   spanking 

search  of  manuscripts  and  early  printed  bays  briskly  alongapleasant  road  which, 

books)   to    the    gieat    monasteries    of  after  for  a  lime  skirting  the  Vienna  rail- 

Kremsmttnsler,  St.  Florian,  Molk  and  road,  turned  south  and  began  between 

GolCwic,  as  also  to  Salzburg  and  Gmun-  fields    and    woodlands    to   ascend    the 

den,  with  vivid  pictures  of  ibeir  artistic  higher  ground  whereon  the  distant  mon- 

and  natural  beauties.     The  strong  de-  astery  is  perched.     The  greensward  of 

sire  kindled  in  a  youthful  imagination  a  picturesque  wood   we  traversed  wai 

to  follow  Dibdin's  footsteps  and    see  thickly  spangled  with  brilliant  blossoms 

sights  so  interesting  and  so  rare  having,  of  Melampyrum  tumorosum.    This  lovely 

after  persisting  undiminished  for  thirty  little    plant  requires    more  than    most 

years,  at  length  been  gratified,  it  may  others  *o  be  seen  alive  to  be  appreci- 

not  be  uninteresting  to   compare  what  ated,  as  its  colored  leaves  become  in- 

the  traveller  saw  in  1885  with  Dr.  Dib-  variably  and  rapidly  black  when  pre- 

din's  observations  made  exactly  sixty-  served  for  herbaria.       Nor  can  it  be  a 

seven  years  before.f  very  common  plant,  as,  though   we  re- 

The  centre  from  which  these  monas-  pealediy  looked  for  it,  we  never  saw  it 

tic  visits  can  best  be  made  is  the  bright,  in  any  of  our  country  rambles  save  in 

cle»n,  busy  city  of  Linz,  and  to  Linz  this  one  wood-     The  true  flower  is  a 

accordingly  we  went  after  pausing  at  brilliant  yellow  drooping  tube,  while  the 

Wurzburg,     Nuremberg,     Regensburg,  blossom  is  made  up  of  several  of  these 

and  Passau  by  the  way.     The  Danube  surmounted    by  a  crown   of  brightest 

journey,  from  Pa^sau  to  Linz,  was  per-  blue  or  purplish  bracts — tfaat  is,  modified 

formed  on  the    19th  of  August,  a  day  foliage  leaves. 

which  felt  more  like  November,  so  great         In  a  short  time  the  spires  and  cupolas 

was  the  cold.     To  one  who  comes  fresh  of  St.  Florian's  began  to  appear  above 

from  the  Rhine,   the  wildness  of  the  a  distant  wood  ;  they  were  again  lost 

Danube   is  very   striking.     The    latter  to  sight  as  we  descended  a  declivity,  but 

river,  with  its  long  stretches  of  forest  soon  the  whole  mass  of  the  vast  monas- 

intervening  between  the  rare  and  scanty  tery  came  gradually  into  view  during  the 

signs  of  man's  handiwork,  still  presents  last  ascent.      Though    its    community 

much  of  the  aspect  it  must  have  worn  celebrated  five  years  ago  the  thousandth 

in  the  days  of  Tacitus,   especially  its  anniversary  of   their  foundation,  none 

lofty  frowning  left  bank,  the  old  Frens  of  the  buildings,  save  some  fragments  of 

Gtrmanim.  the  crypt,  are  even  of  medieval  date, 

At  Linz  the  Erzherzog  Karl  Hotel  is  the  whole   having  been  rebuilt  during 

pleasantly    and    conveniently   situated  the  reign  of  the  Emperor  Charles  VI., 

dose  10  the  steamers'  landing-place,  and  ~~T^     TT": '.       T.       : '  TTT 

!____ „  ^^   Flormo  is  said  to  have  been  a  soldier 

and  martyr  of  tbc  lime  of  Diocletian,  who  wu 

*  A  Bibliographical,  Atiliguarian,  and  Flit-  thrown  from  a.  bridge  niih  a  Blone  lied  about 
urtsqiit  Tour  in  France  anil  Germany.  By  ihe  bis  neck.  He  is  a  popular  saint  in  Bavaria 
Reverend  Thomas  Frognall  Ditidin,  D-D.  and  Austria,  tboogh  not  nearly  so  much  so  aa 
Second  edition.  London,  published  by  Rottert  SL  John  Nepomuk.  He  is  usually  repie^eiited 
Jennings  and  John  Major,  iSag.  In  three  in  armor  pouring  water  from  a  bucket  to  ex- 
volumes,  tinguish  a  house  or  city  in  flames,  and  \i  pop- 

t  See  vol.  iti.  pp.  317-376,  ulaily  esteemed  an  auxiliary  against  fires. 
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who  reigned  from   1710  to  1740,     To  who  had  bcco  for  three -and -forty  years 

English  ideas  it  has  rather  the  character  an  inmate  of  the  monastery.     Our  first 

of  a  palace  thau  a  monastery,  and  in-  visit  was  to  the  library,   consisting  of 

deed  within  it  arc  apartments  destined  one     handsome     principal    room    with 

for  imperial  use,  to  lodge  the  sovereign  smaller  chambers  opening  out  from  it 

and  his  suite  when  visiting  this  part  of  and  rich   with   50,000  volumes,   many 

his  dominions.  having  been  added  since  they  were  gazed 

Passing  the  small  village  immediately  at  by  the  English    bibliographer,  our 

without  the  monastery  walls,  we  drove  predecessor.    We  were  greatly  interested 

within  the  first  enclosure,  and,   having  to  find  that  there  was  yet  a  lively  tiadt- 

scnt  in  our  letters  of  introduction,  were  tion   of    Dr.    Dibdin's  visit,    and  were 

conducted   into    the    church,    wherein  shown  first  the  portrait,  and  afterward 

vespers  had  just  begun.  the  tomb,  of  the  abbot  who  had  received 

It  is  a  stately  edifice,  rich  in  marble  him  ;  and,  to  our  great  satisfaction,  the 
and  gilding,  and  provided  with  hand-  librarian  at  once  took  down  from  their 
some  pews  (carved  seats  with  doors)  library  shelf  the  three  volumes  of  Dib- 
throughout  its  nave.  The  choir  is  din's  tour  (which  had  been  presented  to 
furnished  with  stalls  and  fittiogs  of  rich  the  monastery  by  their  author),  and, 
inlaid  woodwork,  while  at  the  west  end  turning  to  his  description  of  the  scene 
of  the  nave  is  the  celebrated  organ,  around  us,  spoke  with  just  admiration 
which  has  more  stops  than  any  other  in  of  its  engravings,  and  with  touching 
Austria,  and  three  hundred  pipes,  which  kindness  of  his  predecessor  in  office — 
have  now,  just  as  at  the  time  of  Dib-  the  Father  Klein  (now  long  since  de- 
din's  visit,  completely  the  appearance  of  ceased)  who  had  received  with  so  much 
polished  silver.  The  woodtA>rk  is  docility  the  bibliographical  doctrines* 
painted  white,  richly  relieved  with  gold,  of  his  English  visitor.  Among  the 
"  For  size  and  splendor,"  he  remarks,*  books  of  the  library  is  an  elaborate  Gcr- 
"  I  have  never  seen  anything  like  it-"  man  flora  in  many  quarto  volumes  with 

The  ofhce  was  but  recited  in  mono-  a  colored  plate  of  each  species,  as  in 
tone  by  less  than  twenty  of  the  canons,  our  Sowerby's  English  Botany. 
each  having  a  short  white  surplice  over  There  is  a  very  fine  refectory  and 
his  cassock. t  It  was  no  sooner  finished  large  garden  and  highly  ornamental  con- 
than  a  servant  advanced  to  invite  us  to  servatory — or  winter  garden — for  the 
see  the  Herr  Pielat,  or  abbot,  whose  abbot's  use,  but  thrown  open  to  the 
name  and  title  is  Ferdinand  Moser,  public  except  on  great  feast  days.  The 
Propst  der  reg.  Chorherrcnstiftcr  Si,  imperial  apartments  are  richly  and  ap- 
Florian.  We  found  him  in  the  sacristy,  propriately  decorated,  and  the  banquet- 
a  man  of  about  sixty,  of  pleasant  aspect,  ing  hall  is  magnificent.  The  bedrooms 
with  a  manner  full  of  dignified  but  be-  were  strangely  mistaken  by  Dibdin,  as 
nevolent  courtesy,  such  as  might  befit  the  librarian  pointed  out,  for  monastic 
an  Anglican  bishop  or  other  spiritual  "  dormitories."  f 
lord  of  acres.  Ascending  a  magnificent  By  the  kindness  of  the  superior  the 
staircase  to  the  richly  furnished  abbatial  very  same  treat  was  given  to  us  as  had 
range  of  apartments,  we  were  soon  in-  been  given  to  our  predecessor  in  1818. 
troduced  to  the  librarian,  Father  Albin  We  were  taken  to  the  church,  where 
Cxemy.  a  venerable  white-haired  monk  seated  in  the  stalls  we  listened  for  the 
best  part  of  half  an  hour  to  a  performance 

•  Loc.cii.  vol.  lii.  p.  342.  upon  their  worldrenowned  organ.     Our 

f  Itshouidbe  recollected  thatthcie  religious  enperiencc  was  much  like  that  of  Mr. 

are  not  Benedictines  but  AugustioiaDi.     Part  Dibdin,  who  wrote  :  % 

of  their  ordinary  dress  consisu  of  a  singular  ^^  ^,  admiration  the  organ  burst  fonh  with 

garment  which,  by  a  zoological  analogy,  may  ^(  intonation  (every  slop  being  opened) 

be   termed    an    eec  esmsl.cal        rudimenucy  ^^^  „  j  ^^j  „,,„  ^^^^  exe«Jded.     Arihere 

organ.       Overthebiacit  cassock .» worn  a  long  ,          ,^^            „      ^^^   ^^^^^   „^, 

and  very  narrow  slip  of  white  Imen  hanging  „„„„riir  increased    by  being  reverbei^ed 

down  in  front  and  behind  and  united  bya  Upe  (                '             ^^  the  building  ;  and  for  a 

round  the  neck.     This  odd   appendage  is.  ne  '   ^ °  

were  told,  a  much  diminished  suivival  of  an 

ordinary  monastic  scapular  of  a  while  color  "  Lee.  at.  p.  357.                  \  Lot.  til.  p.  243- 

wbich  was  worn  by  them  in  former  ages.  }  Ltc.  til.  p.  %^i, 
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moment  it  Bcemed  as  i[  the  very  dome  would 
have  been  untaofed  and  Ibc  sides  burst  asunder. 
We  could  not  hear  a  vord  that  was  spoken  ; 
when,  in  a  fen  succeeding  seconds,  the  dia- 
pason stop  onlj'  was  opened  .  .  ■  aad  how 
iweet  and  touching  was  the  melody  which  it 
imparted  I  A  solemn  stave  or  two  of  a  hymn 
(during  which  a  few  other  pipes  were  opened) 
was  then  performed  by  the  organist  .  .  .  and 
the  cflect  was  as  if  these  notes  bad  been 
chanted  by  an  invisible  choir  of  angels. 

Our  last  visit  was  to  the  sjiacious 
crypt,  around  the  interior  of  which  lie 
(above  ground)  in  bronze  saTcophagi 
the  bodies  of  the  abbots  and  of  a  few  of 
the  monastery's  benefactors,  while  in 
its  centre  are  the  remains  of  the  other 
members  of  the  fraternity,  each  in  a 
cavity  closed  by  a  stone  engraved  with 
a  name  and  date,  and  reminding  us  of 
the  catacombs  of  Kensal  Green.  Here 
lie  all  those  whom  Dibdin  saw.  In  an- 
other sixty-seven  years  will  this  monas- 
tery be  still  enduring,  and  another  visit- 
or in  1952  be  shown  the  resting-places 
of  those  on  whose  friendly  faces  we  our- 
selves have  gazed  ? 

Austria  certainly  shows  amarvellously 
tenacious  power  of  endurance,  and  in 
spite  of  many  political  changes  has  been 
so  far  singuiaily  exempt  from  revolu- 
tionary destruction.  No  lover  of  an- 
tiquity, no  one  who  rejoices  to  see  yet 
surviving  social  phenomena  elsewhere 
extinct,  can  fail  to  exclaim  Esto  perpet- 
va  I  The  convent  *  of  SL  Florian  still 
possesses,  as  we  have  already  said,  its 
old  landed  property.  This  property  it 
does  not  let  out  either  on  lease  or  by  the 
year,  but  it  is  its  own  farmer,  all  Ihe 
work,  whether  of  arable  land,  pasture, 
or  forest,  being  performed  by  hired  labor 
exclusively. 

Though  the  community  ia  so  large, 
yet  the  number  within  the  monastery  is 
almost  always  much  less.  This  is  be- 
cause the  convent  possesses  not  only  its 
lands,  but  also  (as  did  our  own  monas- 
teries) the  right  of  presentation  to 
various  livings.  These  are  still  no  less 
than  thirty-three  in  number,  and  mem- 
bers of  the  community  are  sent  out  to 
serve  them,  but  they  are  liable  to  recall 
at  any  moment.  A  considerable  num- 
ber of  the  canons  are  also  sent  out  to 


•  The  word  "convent"  properly  denotes 
the  community,  whether  male  or  female, 
which  inhabits  a  religious  house.  The  word 
"monastery  "denotes  the  dwelling-place  itself. 


act  as  professors  in  different  places  of 
education.  Upon  the  death  of  an  abbot 
his  successor  is  freely  elected  by  the 
members,  who  assemble  from  all  parts 
for  the  occasion.  Neither  the  Pope  nor 
the  government  has  any  right  of  nomi- 
nation, or  even  of  recommendation,  but 
the  eovernment  can  veto  the  election  of 
an  obnoxious  individual.  This  right  of 
veto,  however,  has  been,  we  were  told, 
very  rarely  exercised. 

The  abbey  farm  has  a  large  supply  of 
live  stock.  We  saw  sixty-seven  cows 
in  their  stalls,  and  they  seemed  very  well 
looked  after.  The  abbot  has  his  own 
private  carriage  and  horses,  and  we  saw 
twenty-six  horses  of  dlGferent  kinds  in 
the  stables.  The  collection  of  pigs 
was  very  large,  and  included  some  which 
had  recently  arrived  from  England. 
They  were  shut  up  in  four  dozen  pens, 
the  whole  of  which  were  enclosed  and 
roofed  over  by  a  very  large  and  solid 
outhouse. 

It  was  with  some  surprise  that  I  found 
the  superior  of  this  great  abbey  was  as 
unable  to  converse  either  in  French  or 
English  as  was  his  predecessor  when 
visited  by  Dibdin.  He  and  the  libra- 
rian were  both,  however,  well  up  in 
English  politics,  and  we  were  playfully, 
reproached  with  our  late  Prime  Min- 
ister's sentiments  toward  Austria,  nor 
could  we  but  feel  surprised  at  hearing 
Mr.  Gladstone's  questions  as  to  "  where 
Austria  had  done  good  "  quoted  in  this 
secluded  monastic  retreat. 

After  cordial  farewells,  a  rapid  drive 
soon  carried  us  back  to  Linz,  in  lime  to 
escape  a  stotm  which  had  been  threat- 
ening us,  and  to  enjoy  in  security  the 
long-continued  reverberations  of  thun- 
der which  sounded  among  the  moun- 
tains, and  to  see  the  city  lit  up  by 
rapidly  repeated  flashes  of  extreme  brill- 
iancy. 

The  next  day  was  set  apart  for  a  visit 
to  our  first  great  Benedictine  house — 
that  of  Kremsmfknster. 

Although  material  progress  enabled 
US  for  this  purpose  to  dispense  with  the 
use  of  horses,  yet  we  rather  envied  the 
conditions  under  which  Dibdin  had 
visited  that  monastery.  "  By  eleven  in 
the  morning,"  he  tells  us,*  "  the  post- 
boy's bugle  sounded  for  departure.  The 
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caiiiaRe  and  horses  were  at  the  door,  with  the  Augnstlnians,  bo  here  many  of 
the  postboy  arrayed  in  a  scarlet  jacket  the  monks  are  non-]:psident,  being  ap- 
with  a  black  velvet  collar  edged  with  pointed  to  serve  the  twenty-five  livings 
silver  lace;  and  the  travellers  being  to  which  the  abbot  has  the  right  of  pies- 
comfortably  seated,  the  whip  sounded,  entation.  The  abbot  is  freely  elected 
and  oEF  we  went  uphill  at  a  good  round  for  life  by  the  community.  An  appli- 
cantering  pace."  Our  pace,  on  tbe  cant  for  admission  among  its  members 
contrary,  was  of  the  slowest  which  a  need  not  be  of  noble  birth  or  the  pos- 
stopping-at-every-smallest  station  train  sessor  of  any  fortune,  but  if  he  is  the 
could  be  credited  wiih.  Wc  had  to  owner  of  property  he  must  make  con- 
start  from  our  inn  at  Linz  at  a  quarter  tribution  therewith  on  his  admission, 
past  six,  and  we  did  not  accomplish  the  The  novitiate  lasts  for  a  year,  and  for 
whole  journey  from  door  to  door  in  four  years  longer  the  newcomer  is  free 
much  less  time  than  that  in  which  the  to  leave  if  he  likes.  After  that  he  is 
about  equally  long  journey  to  Krems-  held  morally  bound,  but  not  legally  so, 
miinster  from  Gmunden  was  made  by  as  now  the  arm  of  the  law  cannot  be 
load  sixty-seven  years  before.  employed  to  force  back  any  monk  who 

As  we  approached  Krems,  the  moun-  may  desire  to  leave.  The  youngest 
tains  of  the  Salzkammergut  stood  out  members  are  provided  with  one  cell  for 
boldly  on  the  horizon,  but  more  striking  each  pair,  but  when  more  advanced 
to  us  was  the  prodigious  monastery,  each  has  a  room  to  himself.  The 
with  its  Babel-like  observatory  lower,  monks  who  act  as  professors  have  each 
the  whole  mass  of  its  buildings  rising  two  rooms,  the  prior  has  three  rooms, 
from  an  elevated  hill  overhanging  tbe  and  the  abbot  a  whole  suite  of  apart- 
small  townlet  of  Krems  at  its  base.  ments.     They  have  much  land,  none  of 

By  good  fortune,  close  to  the  station,  which  is  let  to  farmers,  but  is  entirely 

wc  overlook  a  monk  on  his  road  home,  cultivated    by  hired    labor,    except  of 

who   kindly  escorted  us  by  a  short  cut  course  their  forests-     These  are  to  be 

through  the  monastic  gardens,  of  which  seen  from  the  abbey  windows  extending 

he  had  the  key,  up  to  the  monastery  and  up  the  sides  of  distant  mountains,  and 

to  the  Prelatura,   when,  after  a  short  our  host  assured  us  they  were  richly 

wait  in  an  anteroom,  the  abbot,  Herr  stocked  with  deer  and  roebuck,  pheas- 

Leonaid   Achleitner,  came  and  invited  ants  and  partridges, 
us  into  his  study  (an  elegant  apartment        As  to  their  church  services,  they  do 

furnished  in  crimson  velvet),  where  he  not   rise    at  night    nor    extraordinarily 

read  our  letters  of  introduction.     Again  early.     All  their  office  is  but  recited  in 

we  were  forced  to  use  our  little  store  of  monotone,  and  the  matins  of  each  day 

German.  The  courteous  prelate  lament-  are    said   the    evening  before,   not   in 

ed  that  official  business  called  him  away  church,  but  in  a  room  set  apart  for  that 

from   home,  and,  after   inviting  us   to  purpose.     They  do  not  have  high  mass 

dine  and  sleep,  consigned  us  to  the  care  even  on    Sundays,    but  only  on   great 

of  a  pleasant  and  healthy-looking  young  festivals,   when    each   wears  a  cowl    in 

monk,    by    name     Brother    Columban  choir.     On  all  other  occasions  they  only 

Schiesflingstrasse,  who  was  careful  that  wear  their  ordinary  black  cassock  and 

we  should  fail  to  see  and  learn  nothing  scapular  without   any  hood,  nor  have 

which  it  interested  us  to  inspect  or  to  they,  any  more  than  the  Augustinians, 

inquire  about.  a  large  monastic  tonsure. 

The  huge  abbey — an  eighteenth-cen-  The  abbot,  in  spite  of  his  stately 
tury  structure,  though  its  foundation  lodgings  and  his  importance,  ordinarly 
dates  from  the  eighth — consists  of  a  dines  with  the  community  in  their  re- 
series  of  spacious  quadrangles  and  a  fectory,  and  no  special  dishes  are  served 
large  church  similar  in  style  to  that  of  at  the  high  table,  but  only  those  of 
St.  Florian,  save  that  tbe  choir  is  a  which  all  are  free  to  partake, 
western  gallery  and  that  the  decorations  At  the  time  of  our  visit  the  students 
generally  are  not  so  fine.  and  most  of  the  professors   were  away 

This  great  house  is  the  home  of  one  for  their  vacation,  and  we  could  but  in- 

hundred  monks,  three  hundred  students,  spect   the    means    and    appliances   of 

and  many  servants.     As  was  the  case  learning. 
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The  immense  tower,  at  the  summit  of  external  to  the  monastery  was  what  at 
which  is  the  observatory,  has  each  story  first  sight  might  be  mistaken  for  a  sort 
devoted  to  a  scientific  collection  of  a  of  campo  sante.  This  consisted  of  a 
diSereni  kind.  Thus  there  is  a  large  Urge  space,  in  shape  an  elongated  paral- 
colleciioD  of  fossils  and  minerals  ;  an-  lelogram,  bounded  by  a  sort  of  cloister 
other  of  chemical  materials  and  instru-  with  an  open  arcade  of  pillars  and  round 
ments  ;  another  is  a  cabinet  of  physics,  arches.  This  space  was  traversed  at 
and  there  is  besides  a  moderately  good  intervals  by  passages  similarly  arcaded 
zoological  gallery,  and  also  some  skele-  on  either  side,  and  these  passages  con- 
tons  and  anatomical  preparations.  Lin-  nee  ted  the  two  arcades  on  each  longer 
ing  the  whole  staircase,  and  also  in  other  side  of  ibe  parallelogram.  In  each 
parts  of  the  tower,  are  some  hundreds  rectangular  space,  ihus  enclosed  by 
of  portraits  in  oil  of  former  students,  arcaded  passages,  was  a  large  fishpond 
each  one  with  his  powdered  wig,  and  abundantly  furnished  with  large  trout 
all  anterior  to  1799.  Every  portrait  is  or  gigantic  carp.  The  walls  of  the 
numbered,  but  unfortunately  in  the  quasi  cloister  were  hung  round  on  every 
troubles  of  the  Napoleonic  wars  the  list  side  with  deer's  heads  and  antlers,  and 
WAS  loft.  It  was  to  me  a  very  sad  sight  the  venerable  monk  who  went  round  this 
to  see  this  multitude  of  young  faces  place  with  us  assured  us  they  had  all 
about  whom  no  one  DOW  knew  anything,  been  shot  by  members  of  the  commu- 
not  even  a  name — lifelike  shadows  of  nity,  he  for  one  having  been  a  very  keen 
the  forgotten  dead  !  monastic  sportsman  in  his  younger  days. 

At  KremsmUnsier,  as  at  St.  Florian,  as  were  many  of  his  younger  colleagues 

there    are  royal   apartments  and  also  a  now,    who  found    good    sport   in  their 

picture  gallery,  a  gallery  of  engravings,  well-slocked  forests, 

and  other  galleries  of  o!d  glass,  china.  From  the  fishponds  we  were  conduct- 

and  objects  of  vertu.      In  the  church  ed  to  the  monastic  lavatory,  and  thence 

treasury  are  many  relics,  much  plate,  to  the  refectory,  with  many  hospitable 

and   expensive  vestments — some   given  regrets  that  our  visit  should  have  taken 

by  the  Empress  Maria  Theresa.     There  place  on  a  Friday,  with  its  consequently 

is,  however,  hardly  anything  mediaeval,  restricted  table. 

except  a  very  large  chalice  of  the  time  In  the  refectory  we  were  received  by 

when  communion  in   both    kinds  was  the  prior.  Father  Sigismund  Felldcker, 

partaken  of  by  ihe  laity.  a  monk  devoted  to  mineralogy. 

The  library  contained,  we  were  told,  The  party  having  assembled,  all  stood 

no  less  than  eighty  thousand  volumes,  round   and  repeated  the  ordinary  mo- 

but  to  our  regret  we  had  no  time  to  nastic  grace,  after  which,  being  placed 

properly  inspect  even  a  portion  of  its  at   the   prior's   right  hand  at  the  high 

contents,  though  some  things  in  it  are  table,  we  all  fell  to  amid  a  lively  hum  of 

very     curious     and     others    beautiful,  conversation,  no  one  apparently  being 

There  isanelaboratemanuscript  treatise  appointed  to    read    aloud    during    an 

of  magic  with  illustrations,  and  another  obligatory  silence,  as  is  usually  the  case 

on  astrology.     A  book  of  the  Gospels  of  in  monasteries. 

Ihe  eighth  century  is  wonderful  for  its  The  feast  consisted  of  maigre  soup, 

most  beautiful  writing,  and   there   are  omelettes,   sauerkraut,   excellent   apple 

various    ancient   missals   admirably  il-  turnovers,  and    crayfish.     Before  each 

luminated.     The  works  treating  on  the  monk  was  a  small  decanter  of  white 

different  physical  sciences  were,  we  were  wine,  made  at  one  of  their  houses  in 

told,  not  in  the  general  library,  but  in  Lower   Austria,  for   at  Krems  the  vine 

separate   departmental  libraries  for  the  will  not  ripen  enough  for  wine-making, 

nse  of  each   professor.     I  did  not  sue-  Dinner  being  over  and  grace  said,  the 

ceed  in  ascertaining  that  there  was  any  prior  and  most  of   the  monks  retired, 

record  or  recollection  of   Dr.  Dlbdin's  but  the  sub-prior  invited  us  and  another 

visit.      The    librarian,    however,    was  guest  and  two  monks  to  sit  again  and 

away  for  his  vacation.  taste  some  choicer  wine,  white  and  red, 

The  gardens  are  attractive,  with  many  which  we  did  willingly,  for  the  rain  was 

interesting   plants    and  various  green-  pouring  in  torrents  and  we  could  not 

houses,  but  the  most  interesting  object  leave.     Droll  stories  and  monastic  rid- 
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dies  went  round  till  coffee  came  and  to  send  in  our  letters,  and  the  first  to 
also  the  hour  at  which  we  had  intended  come  out  and  welcome  us  was  the  priw, 
to  depart.  Not  liking,  however,  to  be-  Herr  Friedrich  Heilmann,  a  monk  who 
gin  our  long  and  tedious  railway  journey  had  inhabited  the  monaslcry  for  forty 
to  Linz  wet  through,  we  accompanied  years,  but  who  was  as  amiable  as  vener- 
our  kind  young  guide  Brother  Colum-  able,  and  full  of  pleasantry  and  humor, 
ban  to  his  cell,  where,  at  our  request,  He  introduced  us  to  the  Herr  Prelat, 
he  played  with  skill  and  taste  air  after  Herr  Alexander  Karl,  who  then  came 
air  upon  the  zitta  till  the  clouds  cleared  up  conversing  with  the  monks  who  at- 
and  he  was  able  to  escort  us,  as  he  tended  him  on  either  side- 
kindly  insisted  on  doing,  to  the  outside  Rather  short  in  stature,  he  wore  his 
of  the  ample  monastery's  walls.  gold  chain  and  cross  over  his  habit,  and 

Much  interested  with  our  first  experi-  on  his  head  a  hat,  apparentlyof  beaver, 

ence  of  the  Austrian  Benedictines,  we  shaped  like  an  ordinary  "  chimneypot," 

looked  forward  with  pleasure  to  our  visit  except  that  the  crown  was  rather  low, 

next  day  to  their  far-famed  monastery  He  displayed  at  first  a  certain  stiffness 

of  Molk.  of  manner,  which  made  us  feel  a  little 

Leaving  Linz  by  steamer  at  half-past  ill  at  ease,  and  which  seemed  to  bespeak 

seven  on  the   morning  of  the  sad  of  the  territorial  magnate,  no  less  than  the 

August,  we  reached  in  four  hours  our  spiritual  superior.     This  uneasy  feeling, 

point  of  disembarkation.     Long  before  however,  was  soon  dissipated,  for  noth- 

our  arrival  (here  the  magnificent  palatial  ing  could  be  more  cordial  and  friendly 

monastery  was  a.  conspicuous  object,  than   the  whole  of  his  subsequent  de- 

with  the  soaring  towers  and  cupola  of  meanor  to  us  throughout  our  visit.     As 

the  abbey  church,  the  whole  massed  on  we   were  too   late  for  the  community 

the  summit  of  a  lofty  cliff  very  near  the  dinner,  the  abbot  consigned  us  to  the 

right  bank  of  the  river.    This  command-  hospitable  care  of  Jhe  prior,  and  sent 

ing  position  was  in  the  later  part  of  the  word  to  ask  the  librarian  to   show  us 

tenth  century  a  fortified  outpost  of  the  whatever    we  might   wish    to  see  after 

heathen   Magyars,   from  whom  it  was  dinner.       Since    many    of    the  ninety 

taken   in   984    by    Leopold,    the  first  monks  who   have  their  home  at  Molk 

Markgrave  of  Austria,  the  founder  of  were  now  away,  the  community  had  not 

the  present  monastery,  who,    with   his  dined  in  their  great  refectory,  but  in  an 

five  successors,  is   buried  in  the  con-  ordinary,  much  smaller  apartment.     To 

ventual  church.     Centuries  afterward  it  the  latter  the  genial  prior  conducted  us, 

had  again  to  do  with  Hungarians,  who  and  sat  beside  us,  chatting  of  the  good 

besieged   it  for  three  months  in  1619.  game  which  stocked  their  forests — their 

When  visited  by  Dr.  Dibdin  it  had  also  venison,    partridges,    and    pheasants — 

recently  suffered  from  war.     The  French  while  we,    nothing  loth    (for  the   river 

generals  had  lodged  in  it  on  their  way  journey  and  walk  had  given  us  a  hearty 

to    Vienna,    and    during    the     march  appetite),  partook  of  soup,  boiled  beef, 

through  of  their  troops  it  was  forced  to  roast   lamb,   salad,   sweets  and  coffee, 

supply  them  with  not  less  than  from  which  were  successively  put  before  us. 

fifty  to  sixty  thousand  pints  of  wine  per  The  prior  had  been  a  keen  sportsman, 

day.  and  still  loved  to  speak  of  the  pleasures 

In  spiteof  theantiquityof  itsfounda-  of  earlier  days.      Invigorated  and  re- 

tion,   the  monastic    buildings    are  all  freshed  we  set  out  to  see  the  house,  and 

modern,   having  been  erected  between  our  first  visit  was  to  the  adjacent  re- 

1707  and  1736.  fectory.    It  is  a  magnificent  hall,  worthy 

A   walk  of  about   a  mile  from  the  of  a  palace,  with  a  richly  painted  ceiling 

landing-place  led  us  (after  passing  round  and  with  pictures  in  the  interspaces  of 

beneath  the  walls  of  the  monastery  and  the  great  gilded  caryatides  which  adorn 

ascending  through  the  town  of  M6lk)  to  its  walls. 

agate,  passing  through  which,  andtrav-  Passing  out  at  a  window  of  the  apsidal 

ersing  a  spacious    quadrangle,  we  as-  termination  of  the  refectory,  we  came 

cended  a  stately  staircase  to  the  Pre-  upon   an  open  terrace,  whence  a  most 

latura,  or  abbot's  lodgings.     The  com*  beautiful  view  of  the  Danube  (looking 

munity  were  at  dinner,  but  we  ventured  toward  Linz)  was  to  be  obtained,  with 
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a  distant  prospect  of  some  of  the  moun-  We    were    finally    conducted    to   the 

tains  of  the  SaUkammergut.     We  here  lodging  assigned  us,  which  opened  (with 

met  the  venerable  librarian,  Hcrr  Vin-  a  multitude  of  others)   from   the   very 

cenz    Staufer,    Bibliotekai   des   Stiftes  long  corridor  at  the  top  of  the  staircase 

Molk,  into  whose  hands  the  prior  now  we   first  ascended.     On    the    opposite 

consigned  us.    Aftercontemplating  with  aide  of   the  corridor  is  the  door  which 

delight  the  charming  scene  before  us  gives  entrance  to  the  abbot's   quarters. 

and    viewing  with    interest   the    parts  This  very  long  corridor  is  ornamented 

which  had  been  occupied  by  Napoleon's  withaseriesof  oilpaintingsrepresenting 

troops,  we  entered  the  library,  which  is  the  whole  house  of  Hapsburg  as  ligures 

a  hall  corresponding  in  shape  and  size  of  life  size.     It  begins  with  fancy  por- 

with  the  refectory,  and  like  it  abutting  traits  of  Hapsburgs  anterior  to  the  first 

on   the  terrace  balcony  by  an  apsida!  Imperial  Rudolph,  and  continues  with 

termination.  portraits,  more  or  less  historical,  of  all 

It  is  a   stately  apartment  furnished  the  Emperors  of  the  Holy  Roman  £m- 

with   costly   inlaid   woods,  aod  with   a  pire  and  with  the  subsequent  Emperors 

profusion  of  gilding  on  all  sides,  includ-  of  Austria,  including  the  present  Yrancis 

ing  the  gilt  Corinthian  capitals  of  its  Joseph.     Ample  vacant  space  remains 

mural   pilasters.      The  library  is  much  to  similarly  depict  a  large  numberof  his 

richer  now  than  it  was  when  visited  by  successors. 

Dibdin,  and  it  contains  sixty  thousand  Our  room  was  comfortably  furnished 
volumes.  Among  its  treasures  are  an  with  all  modern  appliances,  including  a 
original  chronicle  of  the  abbey  begun  large  looking-glass  and  a  spring  bed, 
in  the  twelfth  century,  a  copy  of  the  and  the  window  commanded  a  fine  view 
first  German  printed  Bible,  and  a  very  of  the  mountains  toward  Vienna.  After 
interesting  book  about  America,  exe-  a  little  more  than  an  hour's  rest  the 
cuted  only  two  years  after  its  discovery  abbot  himself  came  to  invite  us  to  go 
by  Columbus.  There  are  also  mediaeval  with  him  to  see  his  garden  and  join  in 
copies  of  Horace  and  Virgil.  Various  a  slight  refection  habitually  partaken  of 
other  apartments,  besides  this  stately  between  dinner  and  supper — a  sort  of 
hall,  are  devoted  to  the  library,  among  Teutonic  "  afternoon  tea."  The  gar* 
them  one  containing  four  thousand  den  was  very  pleasantly  situated,  with 
volumes  of  manuscript.  The  librarian  a  well-shaded  walk  overlooking  the 
turned  out  to  be  an  enthusiastic  botan-  Danube,  and  with  a  fine  view  of  the 
ist ;  BO  with  his  help  we  made  out  the  mountains  of  the  Soemmering  Pass,  be- 
names  of  several  Austrian  wild  plants  tween  Vienna  and  Gratz.  He  told  us 
which  had  interested  us.  Having  done  that  his  lands  were  only  in  part  culti- 
the  honors  of  his  part  of  the  establish-  vated  by  hired  labor,  the  more  distant 
ment,  he  reconducted  us  along  several  being  let  out  to  tenants  at  fixed  rents, 
spacious  corridors  to  the  prior,  whom  As  abbot  he  had  the  right  of  presenta- 
we  found  in  his  nice  suite  of  five  rooms,  tion  to  twenty-seven  livings.  We  then 
well  furnished,  ornamented  with  flow-  entered  a  very  large  summer-house,  a 
era,  and  with  his  pet  Australian  parrot,  long  hall  lined  with  frescoes  illustrating 
He  took  us  to  see  the  royal  apartments,  the  four  quarters  of  the  world,  and 
which  are  less  handsome  than  those  of  representing  their  beasts,  birds,  flowers, 
St.  Florian,  and  to  the  abbey  church,  as  well  as  ibeir  human  inhabitants.  The 
which  is  exceedingly  handsome  of  its  painting  was  wonderfully  fresh,  though 
rococo  kind.  It  is  cruciform  with  a  it  was  done  130  years  ago.  Here  was 
high  and  spacious  central  dome.  The  taken  the  "  afternoon  tea,"  which  con- 
choir  is  in  the  chancel,  but  there  is  a  sisted  of  most  excellent  beer,  a  dish  of 
large  organ  and  organ  gallery  at  the  cold  veal,  ham,  and  tongue,  cut  in  thin 
west  end.  All  round  the  church —  slices,  a  salad,  cheese  and  butler.  The 
where  a  clerestory  would  be  in  a  Gothic  abbot  sat  at  a  principal  table  with  his 
building — are  glazed  windows  that  look  guests,  including  a  monk  from  Krems- 
into  the  church  from  a  series  of  rooms  mlinster,  the  aunt  and  sister  of  a  freshly 
which  can  be  entered  from  the  corri-  ordained  young  monk  who  was  to  sing 
dors  of  the  monastery.  The  church  is  his  first  mass  the  following  day,  the 
rich  in  marbles  and  profusely  gilt.  young  monk  himself,    and    a    secular 
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priest  who  had  come  lo  pieach  on  the  dently  determined  not  to  make  a  journey 
occasion,  and  also  the  prior  and  the  for  nothing.  For  a  full  hour  his  elo- 
librarian.  At  other  smaller  tables  sat  qu en ce  suspended  the  subsequent  pro- 
other  monks  and  apparently  one  or  two  ceedings.  At  last  came  the  mass,  in 
friends  from  without ;  most  ot  them  which  the  abbot  was  but  a  spectator  in 
smoked  (the  genial  prior  enjoying  his  his  stall.  The  new  priest  occupied  hia 
pipe),  and  parties  of  four  amused  them-  throne,  as  if  abbot  for  the  day.  Theie 
selves  with  cards,  playing  apparently  was  an  assistant  priest,  as  well  as  the 
for  very  small  stakes.  The  demeanor  deacon  and  subdeacon,  and  all  the  choir 
of  all  was  easy  and  quite  sans g&ne,  but  boys  had  garlands  of  flowers  round  the 
in  no  way  obnoxious  to  hostile  criticism,  left  arm,  with  flowers  round  the  candles 
The  rest  of  the  afternoon  was  devoted  they  carried  as  marks  of  rejoicing  at 
to  a  further  examination  of  the  vast  this  "  tirst  mass."  The  aunt  and  sister 
building  until  ei^jht  o'clock,  when  we  were  accommodated  with  seats  for  the 
were  summoned  to  supper.  Of  this  the  occasion  in  the  monks'  stalls. 
community  generally  partook  in  the  The  high  mass  was  not  liturgical  ;  no 
smaller  room  in  which  we  had  dined  ;  introit,  offertory,  sequence,  or  commun- 
but,  in  honor  of  the  event  of  to-morrow  ion  was  sung  by  the  choir,  which  was  iik 
and  of  his  guests,  the  amiable  abbot  had  the  western  organ  gallery.  The  music 
ordered  supper  to  be  served  in  the  mag-  was  florid,  and  there  were  female  as  well 
niiicent  refectory,  which  was  illumi-  as  male  singers,  accompanied  by  a  full 
nated  with  what  poor  Faraday  taught  us  band. 

was  the  best  of  all  modes  of  illumina-  We  had  to  take  a  hurried  leave  of  our 

tion — wax  candles.  friendly  host,  and,  promising  to  pay  an- 

We  were  but  a  small  party  in  the  great  other  visit  at  the  first  opportunity  in  com- 

hall.     On  the  abbot's  right  sat  the  aunt  pliance  with  his  very  friendly  request, 

and  sister  of  the  young  priest — the  lat-  we  took  the  train  to  St.  Polten  in  order 

ter  with  her  brother  next  her.     On  the  to  go  thence  to  visit  the  Benedictine 

abbot's   left  were  the   secular  priests,  monastery  of  Gottwic  or  G^ltweih.    We 

ourselves,  and  the  librarian,  and  one  or  had  specially  looked  forward  to  visiting 

two    more.      Our  supper  consisted  of  this  house,  for,  though  smaller  than  any 

soup,  veal,  souffle,  and  roast  chicken,  of  the  three  previously  visited,  it    had 

For  wine  we  had  at  first  a  good  but  not  been  most  attractively  described  in  Dib- 

select  wine — being  from  the  produce  of  din's  tour.*     The  abbot  in  his  time  was 

several  vintages  mixed — but  afterward  Herr  Altmann,  who  had,  he  tells  us,t 

came  a  choice  white  wine  of  one  vint-  "  the  complete  air  of  a  gentleman  who 

age.     Supper  ended,  the  whole  party  re-  might  have  turned  his  fiftieth  year,  and 

tired  togelherand  separated  in  the  large  his  countenance  bespoke  equal  intelli- 

corridor  outside  the  abbot's  lodgings,  gence  and  benevolence."     Me  received 

the  ladies  being  politely  conducted  to  Dr.  Dibdin  with  great  courtesy  :  and  as 

their  rooms,  which  were  adjacent  to  our  his  bibliographical  tour  is  by  no  means 

own.  a  common  book,  the  following  extract! 

The  next  day  (Sunday)  was  the  festi-  may    not    be  without  interest  to   our 

val  of  the  first  mass,  which  was  to  be  readers  : 

sung  with  full  solemnities,   though  or-  Pointing  out  the  prospect  about  the  monas- 

dinarily  there  is  no  high  mass  on  Sun-  tery.  the    abbot   said  :    "  Od    yon    opposite 

days  at  all  be igliis  across  the  Danube  we  saw,  from  these 

It  was  to  take  place  at  eight  o'clock  ::7,,7"^-'  '^^^l%^:t:r%V\t.t^^ 

but  long  before   that   time    the    church  „ijh   n.^'^  Austrians,    upon    Bonaparte's    first 

was  fairly  filled,  and  the  clerestory  boxes  advance   toward   Vienna.      The  French   Em- 

fillcd  with  visitors,  who  from  that  vant-  P"or  bimselt  took  possession  of  this  monas- 

age  ground  could  see  well.      First  came  'fT-     Heslept  here,  and  we  entertiined  him 

th%  lermon.  to  hear  which  the   monks  'h],T:^t^::tZ^'^,'''T.^JJ.t/Z^ 

left  their  choir  to  occupy  benches  oppo-  satisfied  with  his  reception,  but  I  own  that  I 

site  the    pulpit  ;    they   wore    no  cowls,  waa  glad  when  he  left  us.     Oliserve  yonder," 

but  white  cottas    (a  Roman    shrunken  eoniioued  the  abbot ;  "do  you  notice  an  old 

surplice)     over     their    cassocks.        The  castle  m  the  distance  ?    That,  tradULon  reports. 

worthy  priest  who   preached  had  evi-  •  See  vol.  iii.  pp.  360-273.        t  P-  "^s- 
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once  held  yoQr  Richard  the  First,  when  be 
was  ctelained  a  prisoaer  by  Leopold  o( 
Austria."  The  more  the  abbot  spoke,  and  (he 
more  I  coniinued  to  gaze  around,  the  more  I 
fancied  myseK  treading  on  faSry  ground,  and 
that  the  scene  in  whicli  I  was  engaged  partook 
of  the  illusion  of  romance.  On  our  way  to 
the  library  I  observed  a  seiies  of  paintings 
which  represented  the  history  of  the  founder, 
and  I  obseived  the  devil  or  some  imp  intro- 
duced in  more  than  one  picture,  and  remarked 
upon  it  to  my  guide.  He  said,  "  Where  will 
you  find  truth  unmixed  with  (iclion  ?" 

We  now  entered  the  saloon  for  dinner.  It 
was  a  large,  light,  and  lolty  rootn  ;  the  ceiling 
was  covered  with  painting!  of  allegorical  sub- 
jects in  fresco,  descriptive  of  the  advantages 
of  piety  and  learning.  We  sal  down  at  a  high 
Ubie— precisely  as  in  the  balls  at  Oxford— to 
a  plentiful  and  elegant  repast.  We  were 
cheerful  even  to  loud  mirth  ;  and  the  small- 
ness  of  the  party,  compared  with  the  size  of 
Uie  hall,  caused  the  sounds  of  our  voices  to  be 
reverberated  from  every  quarter. 

Behind  me  stood  a  grave,  sedate,  and  in- 
dexible-looking attendant.  He  spolie  not  ;  he 
moved  not,  save  when  he  saw  my  glass  emptied, 
which,  without  previous  notice  or  permission, 
he  made  a  scrupulous  point  of  filling,  even  to 
the  brim,  with  the  most  highly -flavored  wine 
I  bad  yet  tasted  in  Germany,  and  It  behoved 
me  to  cast  an  attentive  eye  upon  this  replen- 
ishing process.  In  due  time  the  cloth  was 
cleared,  and  a  dessert,  cooslsting  chiefly  of 
delicious  peaches,  succeeded.  A  new  order 
of  bottles  ivas  introduced,  tall,  square,  and 
capacious,  which  were  said  to  contain  wine  of 
the  same  quality,  but  of  a  more  delicate  flavor. 
It  proved  to  be  most  exquisite.  The  past 
labors  of  the  day,  together  with  the  growing 
heat,  had  given  a  relish  to  eveiylhing  which  I 
tasted,  and  in  the  full  flow  of  my  spirils  1  pro- 
posed "Long  life  and  happy  times  to  the 
present  memtwrs,  and  increasing  prosperity  to 
the  monastery  of  GOttwic."  It  was  received 
and  drunk  with  enthusiasm.  The  abbot  then 
proceeded  to  give  me  an  account  of  a  visit  paid 
him  by  Lord  Minio.  when  the  latter  was  am- 
bMsador  at  Vienna.  "Come,  sir,"  he  said, 
"  I  propose  drinking  prosperity  and  long  life 
to  every  representative  of  the  British  nation  at 
Vienna."  I  then  requested  that  we  might 
withdraw,  as  we  purposed  sleeping  within  one 
Mage  of  Vienna  that  evening.  "  Vour  wishes 
•hall  be  mine,"  answered  the  abbot,  "  but  at 
any  late  you  must  n^t  go  without  a  testimony 
of  our  respect  for  the  object  of  your  visit — a 
copy  of  our  Chronicon  Gslltaicense."  I  re- 
ceived it  with  every  demonstration  of  respect. • 

Our  amiable  host  and  his  Benedictine 
brethren  determined  to  walk  a  little  way  down 
the  hill  to  see  us  fairly  sealed  and  ready  to 
start.  I  entreated  and  remonstrated  that  this 
might  not  be,  but  in  vain.  On  j^aching  the 
carriage,  we  all  shook  bands,  and  then  saluted 
by  uncovering.  ,  Stepping  into  the  carriage,  I 
held  aloft  the  GSttwic  Chronicle,  exclaiming 
"  Valili  domini  eradiliaimi  I  dies  hie  mnninv 


\eratigHt  digntis,"  to  which  the  abbot 
replied,  with  peculiarly  emphatic  sonorousness 
of  voice,  ' '  VaU  !  Dtus  U  omnisqtie  HH  iharis- 
simoi  eonservet.'"  They  then  stopped  for  a 
moment,  as  the  horses  began  to  1m  put  in  mo- 
tion, and,  retracing  their  steps  up  the  hill,  dis- 
appeared. 1  thought  that  I  discerned  the  ab- 
bot yet  lingering  above  with  his  right  aim 
raised  as  the  last  and  most  affectionate  token 
of  farewell. 

We  had  DO  sooner  aiiived  at  our  inn 
— the  Kaiserin  Elizabel — than  we,  not 
without  much  difficulty,  engaged  a  car- 
riage and  pair  to  take  us  the  two  hours' 
drive  thence  to  Gottweth,  along  the 
same  road  driven  over  by  Dibdin.  I 
passed  several  sets  of  pilgrims  such  as 
he  describes,  as  also  the  statue  of  St. 
John  Nepomuk,  which  he  took  for  St. 
Francis.  At  first  our  path  was  bordered 
by  poplars,  but  afterward,  for  miles,  by 
damson  trees  which  were  loaded  with 
fruit.  At  the  commencement  of  the  last 
quarter  of  our  journey  we  entered  a 
defile  in  the  wooded  mountains,  a  most 
welcome  shelter  from  a  driving  wind 
and  blinding  dust.  The  monastery  then 
soon  became  visible  at  the  top  of  a  lofty 
elevation,  reached  by  a  long  winding 
road)  which  we,  unlike  our  predecessor, 
ventured  to  drive  up.  No  doubt  half 
a  century  has  done  something  to  im- 
prove it.  As  we  mounted,  we  obtained 
charming  glimpses  of  the  Danube,  and 
a  good  view  of  an  adjacent  town.  We 
pulled  up  within  the  courtyard  of  the 
monastery  a  little  after  two  o'clock,  and 
found  the  community  engaged  in  after- 
noon service,  which  was  largely  recited 
in  the  vernacular.  The  church  is  much 
smaller  than  that  of  the  other  monas- 
teries we  visited,  but  is  more  interesting, 
as,  in  spite  of  its  stucco  ornaments,  its 
substance  is  ancient,  and  the  roman- 
esque  character  of  its  nave  and  the 
pointed  architecture  of  its  chancel  are 
distinctly  traceable.  The  latter  part, 
which  contains  the  monks'  choir,  is 
raised  up  many  steps,  on  either  side  of 
which  is  a  way  down  into  a  light  and 
rather  lofty  crypt,  in  which  is  buried 
the  founder  o.f  the  monastery,  Allmann, 
Bishop  of  Passau,  who  died  in  the  year 
1091. 

When  the  service  was  concluded,  we 
made  our  way  to  the  cloister  entrance, 
and  having  sent  in  our  letters  were  re- 
ceived by  the  abbot,  Herr  Rudolph 
Gnsonhauer,  in  the  well-furnished  suite 
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of  apartments  which  constituted  the  ab-  evidently  much  visited,  and  in  its  base* 
batial  lodgings.  We  found  him  at  (irst  ment  are  rooms  which  are  used  as  a 
much  disquieted  from  a  fear  that  we  public  restaurant  and  had  the  appear- 
should  make  some  large  demand  upon  anceof  doing  a  good  business, 
his  time,  which  he  assured  us  was  in-  The  community  consists  but  of  fifty 
sufficient  for  the  multitude  of  calls  up-  monks  and  two  novices.  It  is  not 
on  it.  When  reassured,  however,  by  nearly  so  wealthy  as  the  abbeys  we  had 
learning  the  modest  nature  of  our  de-  previously  visited,  but  the  abbot  de- 
mands, he  was  all  courtesy,  and  insisted  clared  himself  fully  satisfied  both  with 
on  showing  us  himself  the  library  and  its  present  condition  and  apparent 
some  of  its  most  precious  contents.     He,  prospects. 

indeed,  invited  us  to  sleep,  or  at  least  After  showing  us  the  library  we  were 
to  dine,  but  we  had  lunched  before  committed  to  the  care  of  an  attendant, 
starting,  knowing  that  we  could  not  and  other  visitors  arrived,  a  carriage 
reach  the  abbey  in  lime  for  the  com-  and  pair  with  two  Augustinian  canons 
munity  dinner,  and  we  much  preferred  from  a  neighboring  house,  and  other 
spending  the  short  time  at  our  disposal  carriages  fully  of  laily.  On  taking  our 
in  inspecting  whatever  might  be  seen  farewell  of  the  abbot,  who  was  now,  in- 
to taking  a  solitary  dinner.  Dibdin's  deed,  busy  witti  his  guests,  some  of 
pleasant  experience  of  G5ttweih's  hos-  whom  were  old  school- fellows  he  had 
pitality  was  therefore  impossible  for  us.  not  seen  for  years,  he  cordially  wished 
We  were,  however,  shown  the  pleasing  us  farewell,  exclaiming,  "  Truly  this  is 
portrait  of  his  kind  host.  Abbot  Alt-  a  wonderful  day.  Heaven  has  opened 
mann,  who,  we  were  told,  survived  till  and  showered  down  upon'  us  the  most 
the  year  1854,  though  the  last  ten  years  unexpected  marvels." 
of  his  life  were  passed  in  blindness.  We  rapidly  drove  along  the,  mainly 
The  library  is  said  to  contain  60,000  downhill,  road  to  St.  Polten,  which  we 
volumes,  besides  1,400  volumes  of  man-  quitted  next  day  to  return  by  rail  to 
uscripts,  and  no  less  than  i.aoo  books  Linz,  and  went  thence,  through  Gmun- 
printed  before  the  year  1500.  Among  den  and  Ischl,  to  Salzburg,  there  to  pay 
the  latter  was  one  dating  from  before  the  last  of  our  monastic  visits,  that  to 
the  time  when  type  was  first  used,  each  its  venerable  abbey  of  St.  Peter, 
page  of  printing  being  one  large  wood-  St.  Peter's,  Salzburg,  is  the  origin  of 
cut.  Among  the  manuscripts  was  a  the  whole  of  its  surroundings.  From  it 
smalt  Bible  700  years  old,  entirely  writ-  have  arisen  city,  archbishopric,  princi- 
ten  in  the  monastery  itself  on  the  finest  pality,  and  it  is  one  of  the  most  vener- 
parchment  in  such  small  characters  as  able  establishments  in  Austria.  Unlike 
to  make  ordinary  eyes  ache  to  read  it,  those  yet  visited,  it  stands  in  the  very 
but  most  beautifully  written.  One  heart  of  a  city,  inclose  proximity  to  the 
manuscript  was  of  the  sixth  century,  cathedral  of  which  all  the  earlier  abbots 
and  of  course  we  were  careful  to  see  were  the  bishops. 

the  celebrated  Chronicon  Gottwietnse,  Though  far  from  a  picturesque  build- 
We  also  carefully  visited  the  refectory,  ing,  it  yet  contains  more  fragments  of 
and  noted  in  the  corridor  the  paintings  early  art  than  Molk  or  Kremsmfinster. 
of  legendary  events  in  the  founder  s  The  outer  gate  gives  admittance  to  a 
life,  noted  by  Dibdin.  romanesque  cloister,  almost  entirely 
The  apartments  prepared  for  imperial  paved  with  ancient  tombstones.  Ad- 
use,  and  which  were  used  by  Napoleon  jacent  to  the  cloister  are  remains  of  the 
the  First,  are  finer  than  those  of  M5lk,  old  chapter  house  in  the  pointed  style 
and  are  approached  by  a  wonderfully  of  architecture.  The  abbey  church, 
imposing  staircase.  From  their  win-  though  horribly  disfigured,  with  the  best 
dows  delightful  views  may  be  obtained,  intentions,  in  1774,  still  shows  some 
but,  indeed,  the  monastery  is  so  charm-  traces  of  its  early  romanesque  character. 
Ingly  situated  on  a  summit  amid  such  Till  the  above-mentioned  date,  it  had 
umbrageous  mountains  that  not  only  exceptionally  preserved  its  old  decora- 
northward  on  the  Danube  side,  but  also  tions,  being  entirely  lined  with  old  fres- 
southward,  there  are  delightful  prospects  coes,  and  having  its  choir  closed  in  by 
and  agreeable  walks-     The  monastery  is  a   wooden   rood-screen   with  its  rood. 
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We  were  conducted  over  the  establish-  interest,  and  cordially  invited  us  to  rc- 

ment  by  the  reverend  piior,  assisted  by  new  our  visit. 

Father  Anselm,  who  greatly  lamented  St.  Peter's  Abbey  is  rich,  but  only 
the  architectural  ravages  oC  the  eigh-  contains  about  fifty  monks  when  all  are 
teenth  century.  In  that  same  century  at  home.  Not  many  are  required  for 
St.  Peter's  Abbey  was  a  not  unimpor-  external  work,  aa  not  more  than  half  a 
tant  scientific  centre,  and  its  zoological  dozen  parishes  belong  to  the  abbey, 
and  miDcralogical  collections  are  still  AVIth  St.  Peter's  terminated  our  long- 
worth  a  visit,  especially  the  latter,  desired  visit  to  these  curioas  instances 
which  is  very  rich.  There  are  also  in-  of  ecclesiastical  survival,  the  still  estab- 
teresting  and  instructive  models  illus-  lished  and  endowed  monasteries  of 
trating  the  topography  and  geology  of  Austria,  which  we  found  to  be  just  what 
the  neighborhood  and  of  the  Salzkam-  we  had  anticipated  to  find  them.  That 
mergut  generally.  The  treasury  of  its  these  were  no  abodes  of  stem  austerity 
church  is  also  rich,  and  its  library  of  we  knew,  but  we  hardly  expected  to 
fifty  thousand  volumes  contains  many  find  such  diminished  observance  as  re- 
precious  manuscripts,  the  chief  of  gards  public  worship.  The  men  with 
which,  "  The  Book  of  Life,"  goes  back  whom  we  conversed  had  much  book 
to  the  sixth  century,  and  contains  a  learning,  and  some  were  devoted  to  one 
long  list  of  benefactors  with  their  anni-  or  other  of  the  natural  sciences.  We 
versaiies,  for  masses.  There  are  also  found  also  that  they  were  well  up  in  the 
manuscripts  of  the  eleventh  and  twelfth  politics  of  the  day.  Nevertheless  we 
centuries  not  less  wonderful  for  their  were  surprised  to  find  that  none  of  the 
state  of  complete  preservation  than  for  five  abbots  we  visited  were  any  more 
the  brilliancy  and  beauty  of  their  il-  able  to  converse  in  either  French  or 
luminalions.  English  than  were  those  visited  by  Dib- 
it being  very  near  the  hour  of  dinner,  din  sixty-seven  years  before.  It  should 
we  waited  in  an  anteroom  to  the  refec-  be  recollected,  however,  that  the  princi- 
tory  for  its  arrival.  Therein  are  hung  pals  are  selected  largely  with  a  view  to 
the  portraits  of  a  long  line  of  abbots,  wise  administration  of  the  abbey  lands, 
including  the  one  who  welcomed  to  the  and  not  for  learning.  All  the  five,  in 
abbey  my  predecessor  Dr.  Dibdin.*  In  spite  of  the  more  or  less  sumptuousness 
the  refectory  itself  we  met  the  abbot,  a  of  their  lodgings,  partook  of  the  plain 
bright,  rather  small  and  youngish  man,  monastic  fare,  and  we  remarked  the 
wh»cordially  shook  hands  and  invited  earnest  gravity  with  which  each  superior 
us  to  take  our  place  beside  him  at  the  took  his  part  in  whatever  of  devotion 
high  table.  The  company  consisted,  we  witnessed.  The  existing  coramuni- 
ihis  being  vacation  time,  only  of  the  ties  are  not  responsible  for  relaxations 
abbot,  twelve  monks,  five  novices,  three  of  monastic  discipline  which  already 
guests,  and  some  lay  brothers.  The  existed  before  the  present  monks  joined 
guest  beside  us  was  Dr.  von  Schafliaentl,  them.  Nor  would  it  be  fair  to  expect 
professor  of  geology  at  Munich,  who  was  that  men  who  had  attached  themselves 
the  only  German  present  who  could  to  a  body,  enjoying  a  certain  degree  of 
speak  any  English.  The  repast  was  of  comfort  and  freedom,  should  readily 
the  usual  plain  character,  but  the  wine  acquiesce  in  the  institution  or  relntro- 
fully  merited  the  reputation  it  has  ac-  duction  of  severities  for  which  they 
quired  and  made  at  Stein  (near  Vienna),  never  bargained.  Though  we  met  with 
where  the  community  possess  a  vine-  a  certain  breadth  of  view  and  tolerant 
yard-  spirit  in  those  we  ventured  to  converse 

Before  taking  our  leave  we  visited  with  on  subjects  affording  opportunity 
the  abbot  in  his  lodgings,  which  are  re-  for  the  display  of  such  qualities,  yet  it 
markably  elegant,  and  consist  of  seven  would  not  be  just  to  conceal  that  we 
richly  furnished  apartments  and  an  met  withno  tendency  to  what  would  be 
oratory.  He  seemed  to  take  an  amiable  called  unortbodoxy  by  the  strictest 
pleasure  in  showing  us  everything  of  theologians.  At  KremsmUnster,  at 
■  Molk,  and  at  St.  Peter's  we  took  occa- 

*  See  vol.  ili.  p.  197.  sion  to  turn  the  conversation  upon  Dr. 
Niw  Sxrhs.— Vol.  XLIV.,  No.  5  40 
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DSIlinger,  and  in  each  case  we  found  that  such  as  they  are  our  own  abbeys 

that  with  expression  or  the  warmest  per-  would  have  become,  had  events  in  the 

sonal  esteem  there  was  manifested  the  sixteenth    and     succeeding    centuries 

most  unqualified  condemnation  of  the  turned  out  otherwise  in  England  than 

line  he  had  taken.     Whatever  may  be  they  did  turn  out,  so  that  abbots  of  St. 

thought,  however,  of  these  institutions,  Albans  and  St.  Edmunds  might  still  be 

whether  they  may  be  admired  or  their  sitting  in  our  House  of   Lords  beside 

continuance  in  their  present  state  depre-  our    Archbishops    of    Canterbury  and 

caled,  they  are  full  of  interest  for  us  in  York. — Nineteenth  Century. 
England,  as  it  is  more   than  probable 


REVOLUTION  AND  EVOLUTION. 

BY   LEON    METCHMIKOFF. 

j^  Smith,    Malthus,  and    Ricardo,  grows 
inadequate  to  the  modern  demand  for 

The  most  momentous  intellectual  positive  knowledge  of  the  natural  laws 
conquest  of  our  day  is,  perhaps,  the  pervading  the  evolution  of  human  so- 
discovery  of  the  great  law  of  the  unity  cieties.  Sociology,  i.e.,  a  strictly  scien- 
and  continuity  of  life,  generally  styled  tific  statement  of  these  laws,  is  con- 
the  law  of  evolution.  Not  only  are  the  sidered  nowadays  as  an  integral  part,  as 
remotest  branches  of  knowledge — as,  the  necessary  "  couronnement  de  I'edi- 
e.g.,  physics  and  psychology,  or  chemis-  fice  "  of  a  methodical  conception  of  the 
try  and  politics— connected  by  it  into  a  world.  The  very  name  of  sociology 
systematic  and  harmonious  whole  ;  but  has  been  created  ad  hoc  by  Comte,  who 
by  it  also  has  been  realized  that  union  esteemed  himself  to  be  the  founder  of 
between  science  and  philosophy  for  that  Novum  Organum  or  Gospel  of 
which  the  clearest  minds  of  former  ages  modern  intellectual  regeneration, 
longed  in  vain.  The  secular  feud  be-  In  his  classification  of  sciences,  based 
tween  idealists  and  materialists  C^ses  upon  their  increasing  concreteness  and 
on  the  solid  ground  of  the  evolutionary  speciality,  he  states  that  science,  though 
doctrine,  where  every  science  becomes  essentially  one  in  opposition  to  roeta- 
philosophical  without  suirendering  to  physics  and  theology,  ought  to  be  di- 
any  metaphysicalorii/n'oriconception  ;  vided  into  branches,  or  sciences  in  a 
whilst,  on  the  other  hand,  our- psycho-  more  restricted  acceptation  of  the  word, 
loKical  and  ethical  inquiries  acquire  a  each  oE  them  corresponding  to  a  well- 
firm  basis  and  scientiflc  precision  and  defined  series,  the  number  of  which  he 
accuracy  as  soon  as  they  are  touched  by  fixed  at  six,  as  follows:  first,  Mathe- 
the  vivifying  spiiit  of  this  theory.  matics  ;  second,  Astronomy;  third,  Phys- 

Since   we   admit   the    unity   of    life,  ics  ;  fourth.  Chemistry  ;  fifth,  Biology  ; 

and  since  we  consider  cosmic  phenom-  and  sixth.  Sociology. 

ena,  in  spite  of  their  amadng  apparent  Without  insisting  upon  the  number  of 

diversity,  only  as  various  manifestations  these  divisions  or  their  philosophic  value, 

or  consecutive  degrees  of  one  evolution,  I  shall  only  consider  the  limits  of  soci- 

we   are  compelled   to  infer    that    our  ology  as  they  have  been  traced  by  the 

methods  of  political  or  historical  knowl-  master-hand  of  the  French  patriarch  of 

edge  ought  to  be  essentially  identical  that  strange  mixture  of  knowledge  and 

with  those  generally  prevailing  in  physi-  faith  ("Catholicism  mimn  Christ  and 

cal  or  biological  researches.     Metaphys-  plus  erudition,"  as  it  has  been  styled), 

ical  speculations  on  social   matters,  in  which   still   holds   sway  over  so   many 

which  the  greatest  philosophers  of  for-  minds  under  the  name  of  the  Positive 

raer  centuries  delighted,  lose  their  hold  Philosophy,   and   the    peculiarities    of 

upon  the  sceptical  mind  of  our  age,  and  which  are  partly  due  to  the  depressed 

even  the  economic  empiricism  of  Adam  state  of  his  health  at  the  time  when  he 
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wrote  his  most  important  sociological  primum  movtns  sounds  somewhat  like 

works,  and  partly,  perhaps,  to  his  native  the  "  purgative  force  of  the  rhubarb  ;" 

pedagogic  whims.  -  — secondly,    that     the    distinction    he 

According  to  Comte,  sociology  ought  makes  between  egoistic  and  altruistic  in- 
to be  a  science,  so  to  speak,  exclusively  stincts  is  superficial.  From  the  subjec- 
human.  Social  facts  may  be  common  tive  point  of  view,  it  is  obvious  that 
in  the  life  of  animals,  and  even  of  plants,  whether  they  act  under  the  impulse  of 
but  he  entreats  the  sociologists  of  his  sexual  attraction  or  under  that  of  hun- 
school  not  to  pay  them  any  attention,  ger,  individuals  aim  merely  at  the  satis- 
While  other  sciences  are  cultivated  for  faction  of  physiological  (egoistic)  want ; 
the  sake  of  truth,  Comte  would  have  nor  are  their  objective  results  so  essen- 
sociolofty  to  be  learned  only  for  the  sake  tially  different  as  Comte  pretends :  hun* 
of  human  morality.  As  to  the  methods  ger  as  well  aa  sexual  attraction  is  able 
of  sociological  research,  he  admitted  to  lead  men  and  animals — in  some  cases 
them  in  his  first  writings  to  be  similar  to  struggle,  in  others  to  co-operation. 
to  the  strictly  scientific  methods  of  ob>  And  if  he  did  not  exclude  the  social  life 
servation  and  induction,  but  he  soon  of  animals  from  the  field  of  his  humani- 
retracted  that  admission,  and  declared  taiian  sociology,  he  might  easily  per- 
that  sceptical  analysis  ought  not  to  enter  ceive  that  associations  for  food  or  for 
the  sacred  precincts,  synthesis  alone  self-defence  have  generally  a  far  more 
being  worthy  of  such  elevated  study,  social  character  than  primitive  conjugal 
Thus  he  voluntarily  created  an  abyss  alliances  for  progeny, 
between  science  and  sociology.  Nevertheless,   the   greatest,    perhaps 

Referring  to  the  limits  and  object  of  the  only  valuable,  service  rendered  by 
sociology,  the  statements  of  the  great  Comte  to  social  science  lay  in  the  very 
founder  of  the  French  positive  philoso-  clear  distinction  he  made  between  the 
phy  appear,  in  certain  respects,  far  more  sociological  and  the  biological  domains, 
worthy  of  acceptance.  Selecting,  arbi-  when  he  referred  to  sociology  only  such 
trarily,  the  human  individual  as  the  aggregation  of  individuals  as  is  based  on 
starting-point  of  his  researches,  he  ob-  eo-operation,  conscious  or  unconscious, 
serves  that  one  part  only  of  our  activity  and  abandoned  groupings  based  on 
is  based  upon  egoistic  instincts  arising  struggle  to  biology.  Thus,  I  may  say, 
from  need  of  nutrition  or  personal  pres-  he  opened  the  door  of  true  social  science 
ervation  in  general ;  that  part,  includ-  without  himself  entering  its  precincts, 
ing  our  uppermost  psychological  re-  and,  unfortunately,  I  must  add,  mis- 
cesses,  belongs  to  the  biological  domain,  leading  his  followers  with  his  erroneous 
Sociology  includes  the  remainder — viz.,  statements  as  to  the  unavoidable  sub- 
that  part  of  human  activity  which  is  jectivity  of  the  methods  of  social  knowl- 
based  not  upon  individual  self-sat isfac-  edge.  I  insist  upon  that  high  service  ; 
lion,  but  upon  what  he  calls  altruistic  that  remarkable  definition  of  the  boun- 
instincts,  supposing  them  to  be  inherent  daries  and  of  the  object  of  sociology 
in  every  living  being.  The  physiologi-  appears,  so  to  say,  drowned  amid  the 
cal  roots  of  altruism  he  perceives  in  the  numberless  quaintnesses  of  his  whole 
sexual  attraction,  the  natural  result  of  system,  and  none  of  his  admirers, 
which  is  the  association  of  a  male  and  a  orthodox  or  schismatic,  have  ever  cared 
female  for  the  preservation  of  species, —  so  far  as  to  disengage  from  his  hardly 
an  end  not  personal  to  either  of  them.  readable  volumes  the  few  lines. 

A  psychologist  would    observe  first, 
that  Comte  uses  the  word  "  instinct ' 

in  a  sense  which  is  not  very  clear  and  is  Owing  to  his  restricted  acknowledg- 
throughout  unscientific ; — for,  accord-  ment  of  the  principle  of  the  unity  of 
ing  to  modern  researches,*  we  do  Nature,  Comte  appears,  at  any  rate, 
'■  («rfi«(r/(iv^,"  I'-ir.,  unconsciously,  that  scarcely  a  precursor  of  the  modem 
which  previously  we  did  knowingly,  and  scientific  evolutionism.  I^ooking  for  a 
thus  to  account  for  an  "  instinct  '  as  a  more  complete  and  methodical  compen- 
dium  of  that  theory,  we  have  to  cross 

•  Romanes,  variou.  wriiiflKs  ;  also  A.  Her-  H>c  Channel  and  to  approach  Herbert 

len,  "  Studti  Gsiologici  sopra  U  volonii."  Spencer's      First  Frmciples,     and  his 
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many  other  valuable  essays  on  ethical,  poses,   have  been   led  to  acknowledge 

political,   and    other  sociological    sub-  several  degrees  of  individuality  :  we  can 

jecta.      No  mind  could   perceive  more  consider  each  individual  as  a  whole,  or 

perspicuously  than  Herbert  Spencer  does  a  person,  in  comparison  with  the  indi- 

t he  admirable  unity  of  Nature,  and  no  viduals  of  a  degree  beneath  it ;  but  when 

pen  could  describe  it  with  half  so  much  we  compare  it  with  the  individuality  of 

clearness  and  attraction  as  his.     While  a  superior  degree,  it  soon  loses  its  pcr- 

the  science  of  Comte,  always  behind  bis  sonality  and  appears  as  a  part,  a  mcm- 

age,  appears  like  a  mosaic  of  six  stray  ber,  or  an  organ.     There  are  myriads 

pieces — and   the    author  takes  painful  of  plants  {alg^  and  animals  {infusoria), 

heed  to  make  us  feel  the  gaps  which  he  which  are  styled  monocellules  and  which, 

supposes  really  to  exist  between  them —  indeed,  are  considered  as  consisting  of 

the  science  of  Spencer  on  more  than  one  one    single    organic    element    or    cell, 

point  gets  the  start  of  the  erudition  of  although  their  anatomical  structure  ap- 

modem   specialists,  and  is    throughout  pears,   sometimes,   very    complex    and 

livingly  and  harmoniously  one,  accord-  perfect    in    its    peculiar     style.       But 

ing  to  the  unity  of  Nature-  organic  celts  quite  identical  with  these 

In  the  system  of  Spencer,  as  in  that  form  also  aggregations,  or  associations, 
of  Comte,  sociology  appears  at  the  top  more  Of  less  compound  ;  and  such 
of  the  scientiRc  series,  but  with  him  this  groups  of  cells  either  live  independently, 
pinnacle  of  knowledge  is  really  and  unfolding  their  own  botanical  or  zoolog- 
solidly  connected  with  the  building  ical  individuality,  or  enter,  in  the 
itself.  In  spite  of  their  much  greater  shape  of  textures  and  organs,  into  the 
complexity,  social  phenomena  are  es-  composition  of  other  still  superior  indi- 
sentially  identical  with  those  of  inferior  vidual  beings.  Men,  like  other  mum- 
cosmic  life.  Sociology  for  Herbert  malia,  are,  in  fact,  associations  of  such 
Spenceris  a  physicalscience  like  others,  colonies  of  cells.  Our  inveterate  ten- 
requiring  no  peculiar  synthetic  or  sub-  dcncy  to  consider  ourselves  as  an  end 
jective  methods,  and  its  aim  with  him  and  a  centre  of  the  creation  makes  us 
cannot  be  any  other  than  the  reduction  prone  to  prejudge  that  our  own  indi* 
of  the  specific  laws  of  social  life  to  the  viduality  is  the  only  genuine  one. 
universal  laws  of  motion.  It  would  be  hardly  possible  to  review 

Passing  to  the  delimitation  of  the  so-  in  a  few  tines  the  remarkable  researches 

ciologicat  domain  and  to  the  definition  into  the  various  degrees    of  vegetable 

of  the  object  of  that  science  by  Herbert  and    animal    individuality    of    Nageli, 

Spencer,    I    must    observe    that   those  Virchow,  Huxley,  Haeckel,  and    many 

matters,  in  modem  evolutionism,  present  others  ;  and  it  is  beyond  my  competence 

a  degree  of  complication  which  Comte  to  settle  whether  absolute  individuality, 

avoided  by  the  artificial  isolation    he  i.e.,  morphological  indivisibility,  ought 

created  for  sociology  in  his  philosophical  to  be  granted  to  cells — as  was  asserted 

system.     Natural  science  teaches  us  that  till  the  last    few  years    by  the   most 

association  is  the  law  of  every  existence,  authoritative  scholars — or  whether  or- 

What  we  usually  call  society  in  common  ganic    cells   themselves  consist   of  in- 

speech  is  only  a  particular  case  of  that  dividualized  elements  (^^Ai/j)  still  more 

general  law.     A  being,   whether  social  primordial.     But  that  is  not  intimately 

or  not,  is  never  absolute,  indivisible ;  connected  with  the  main  object  of  the 

but  essentially  comparative  and  multiple,  present  essay,    and   the  biologists   are 

resulting  from  the  action  of  a  number  now  somewhat  at  variance  on  the  point, 

of  forces  converging  on  one  point.  I  shall  only  observe  that  the  great  De 

Political  and  social  systems  speak  a  Candolle  distinguished  six  degrees    of 

good    deal    about    "individual'     and  individuality  in  plants  alone  ;  Schleiden 

"society;"  but  the  very  point  where  reduced  that  number  to  three  {the  cell, 

the  individual  ends  and  society  begins  the  shoot,  the  cormuj  or  stock),  while 

has  never  yet  been  fixed  with  any  accu-  Haeckel,  again,  doubled  that  number, 

racy.      The  most  prominent  botanists  For  shortness'  sake,  we  may  admit  the 

and  zoologists,  who  have  to  deal  with  classification  very  recently    (in    1885) 

this  matter  for  their  own  technical  pur-  proposed  byayoung  Italian  scholar,  M. 
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Cattaneo,*  who,  considering  the  ques-  Herbert  Spencer— gets  out  of  the  whiri- 

tion  from  a  zoological  point  of  view,  pool  where  the  ship  of  the  French  posi- 

fixed  the  number  of  such  degrees  of  in-  tive  philosophy  foundered  with  all  hands 

dividuality    at    four,    as    follows :     1.  on  board- 

p/asiiWs,  i.e.,  cel\&  or  any  other  primor-  In   his   "Principles  of    Sociology" 

dial  elements,  after  dividing  which  we  Herbert  Spencer  pays  but  little  attention 

should  get  not  a  being  of  any  kind,  but  to  these  preliminary  questions  as  to  the 

mere    amorphic    organic     matter;     2.  limits  and  the  specific  laws  of  sociology  ; 

mends,  i.e.,  colonies  of  such  plastids  ;  and  we  are  compelled  to  go  back  as  far 

3.  xeids,  i.e.,  such  individuals  as  ate  au-  as  his  "  First  Principles,"  etc-,  to  get  a 

tonomous  BO  far  as  their  individual  pres-  knowledge  of   the  way  in  which  those 

ervation   is  concerned,  but   which   are  questions  are  answered  by  his  system, 

obliged  to  unite  with  other  individuals  of  This  is  to  be  regretted,  not  so  much  be- 

the    same    series    for    preservation    of  cause  of  the  practical  inconvenience  of 

species(likeEuperioranimals  and  men)  ;  perusing  many  volumes  about  matters 

and  4'  dems,   i.e.,  colonies    of  zoids  :  but  indirectly  connected  with  the  object 

conjugal    couples     or    pairs,    families,  of  our  researches,  but  far  more  on  ac- 

tribes,  societies-  count  of  the  impossibility  of  summarily 

Assuming    that    the    proper  aim    of  reviewing  so  monumental  a  work  in  the 

sociology   is  the   investigation    of    the  few  pages  of  this  essay, 
natural  laws  regulating  the  connections 

between  individuals  and  society,  it  is  ob-  ^' 

vious  that  before  we  approach  sociologi-  To  French  Positivism,  sociology  ap- 

cal  studies  themselves  we  must  answer  peared  too  much  isolated  from  genuine 

the  prefiminary  question — which  of  the  knowledge    by    a    gulf    which    Comte 

various  degrees  of  individuality  above  asserted  to  be  unfathomable.     With  the 

mentioned  we  accept  as   the  starting-  modern   scientific   school,   the    danger 

point   of   our   researches  ;  or,  in    other  comes   rather    from   the   opposite  side, 

terms,  where  ought  the  domain  of  social  and  sociology  is  threatened,  so  to  say, 

science  properly  to  begin  ?  with  being  swallowed   up,  or  absorbed, 

For  Comte  social  life  begins  as  soon  by  zoology, 
as  two  individuals  of  the  series  of  zm'ds  Indeed,  to  botanists  and  zoologists  is 
(he  explicitly  says,  man  and  woman)  due  the  capital  discovery  of  the  unques- 
unite  themselves  in  a  conjugal  pair,  the  tionable  fact  that  (with  the  single  ex- 
result  of  which  union  is  the  arising  of  a  ception  of  the  lowest  monocellular  ones) 
dem,  I.e.,  a  compound  individual  of  a  organisms  arc  societies.  And  if  we  were 
superior  species.  Thus  he  asks  us  to  arbitrarily  to  reserve  the  appellation  of 
look  for  the  object  of  sociology,  not  in  society  exclusively  to  the  dems  of  M. 
the  material  fact  of  an  aggregation,  but  Cattaneo's  classification,  still  we  could 
in  the  consensus  or  convergence  of  forces  not  get  out  of  the  difficulty  even  by  such 
represented  by  the  uniting  individuals,  an  anthropomorphic  {i.e.,  anti- scientific) 
aiming  at  an  end  which  is  personal  to  restriction.  An  "  organism  isasociety  " 
none  of  them.  In  that  sense  his  teach-  —that  great  sensational  thesis  is  imposed 
ing  seems  to  be  of  capital  significance  on  our  mind  more  and  more  with  every 
for  the  progress  of  the  real  social  science-  new  advance  of  natural  science  ;  while. 
But  that  meaning  can  be  only  obtained  on  the  other  hand,  the  chief  sociologists 
from  the  spirit  of  his  doctrine,  not  from  of  these  later  years,  starting  from  their 
its  letter ;  and  the  great  philosopher  more  or  less  synthetic  i>oint  of  view, 
himself  was  more  than  once  false  to  his  come  to  the  conclusion  that  "Society 
own  premises.  It  seems  that  Comte  was  is  an  organism. '  '*  The  great  Darwinian 
not  fully  aware  of  the  extreme  difficulty  law  of  the  struggle  for  life,  which  is  the 
of  settling  in  a  scientific  sense  the  point  specific  law  of  evolutionary  biology, 
where  individual  life  becomes  social,  and  plays  a  part  still  more  and  more  promi- 
we  hasten  to  see  how  the  far  more  nent  in  the  most  recent  sociological 
learned  English    evolutionist — I    mean  writings,  and  the  very  object  of   social 
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science  appears  to  be  well-nigh  dissolved 
in  the  vast  domain  of  biology. 

Such  a  zoological  conception  of  the 
task  and  method  of  sociology  seems  to 
prevail  more  especially  in  Gennany.  It 
would  be  scarcely  possible  to  quote  even 
the  titles  of  the  more  or  less  eminent 
works  published  in  (hat  learned  country 
with  the  aim  of  giving  us  a  compendium 
of  social  knowledge  based  upon  the 
Darwinian  principle  of  struggle  for  life, 
and  the  thence  ensuing  natural  selection. 
I  think  the  apex  of  that  remarkable 
philosophical  revival  is  attained  with  the 
'  Manual  of  Zoology,"  issued  but  afew 
years  ago  by  the  well-known  German 
biologist,  M.  Jaeger.  Tn  that  important 
book  we  find  the  fundamental  sociolog- 
ical phenomena  accounted  for  in  a  few 
pages,  entitled  "  Theory  of  Biological 
Individualities,"  and  forming  the  nec- 
essary complement  to  the  "  Theory  of 
Morphological  Individualities,"  i.e.,  in- 
dividualities included  in  the  scheme  of 
a  mere  zoological  classification. 

M.  Jaeger  distinguishes  three  con- 
secutive degrees  of  biological  individu- 
ality, beginning  with  the  conjugal  (oupie, 
OTpair,  passing  through  the  intermediary 
stage  of  a  family,  and  finally  rising  to 
the  highest  phasis  of  its  evolution  in  the 
form  of  States,  For  shortness'  sake,  I 
must  pass  over  the  discoveries  of  M. 
Jaeger  with  reference  to  the  primary 
(conjugal  pair)  and  secondary  (family) 
biological  individualities,  and  come  di- 
rectly to  the  most  interesting  political 
group  or  order  of  societies,  for  which 
M.  Jaeger  accounts  as  follows  :— 

'■  §  aaa — The  icriiary  bloloKlcal  individual, 
coasisttng  of  secondary  ones,  is  (he  Slate.  Its 
characteristic  is  the  division  of  labor  among 
the  members  of  the  community,  and  that  leads 
sometimes  to  »  morphological  differeotiation  ; 
each  spccialitf  of  labor  takes  the  name  of  a 
tradi.  That  species  of  biological  individuals 
is  to  be  observed  only  in  several  insects 
(termites,  ants,  bees),  and  in  men.  Two  cases 
are  to  be  strictly  distinguished  in  the  formation 
of  Slates  : 

(a)  The  State  is  formed  bj  numerical 
increase  of  a  family  .by  reprodnctioa  ;  that 
is  what  we  call '  Slain  fy  CeneraHon. '  The 
lowest  form  of  them  is  the  '  Sexual  Slate,' 
the  uppemiost  form,  proper  only  to  man, 
is  ^ts' Natiimal  State.' 

{i)  The  State  is  formed  by  an  aggrega- 
tion of  individuals  unconnected  by  ties  of 
proximate  consanguinity,  and  varying 
considerably  among  themselves.  A  State 
of  this  kind  can  be  met  with  among  men 


only,  and  is  catted  inlemalienal  ot  aggre- 
galive  (United  States  of  America,  Switzer- 
land). 
"  The  '  States  by  Generation  '  are  the  most 
natural  ones,  because  the  regulating  principle 
of  every  organization— vii..  '  SubM-dinaliofi,' 
exists   there   in   the  presence  of  ancestors  of 
various  degrees.     The  '  Slate  by  aggregation  ' 
encounters  far  more  difficulty  of  organization, 
because  its  members  ate,  at  lirEl,  merely  '  co- 
ordinated,' and   the  principle  of   seniority  Is 
there  null  and  void.     The  evolution  of   these 
'  States  by  aggregation  '  presents  th«  follow- 
ing suges  : 


ternal  weakness  ;  citizens  perpetually  Buf- 
feting from  insecurity. 

(i)  Oligarihy  —  seignorial     sovereignty, 
exercised    at   first   by   an    at  i  sloe  racy   of 
money,   whicb,   by  Inheritance,    is   trans- 
formed into  aristocracy. of  biilh.  what  we 
call  Palticiali  (Classical  Republics.  Swit- 
zerland).     When   such  a  State  does  not 
perish  .prematurely)   it   then   attains    the 
phase  of  tyranny,  and   will  follow  there- 
after  the  way  of  all  flesh. 
"  g  33r. — In  opposition  to  the  preceding,  and 
far  above   it,  we   find  the  State  by  generation 
farmed   of  cephalic  (having  a  chief)  families, 
and  all  the  memt>ers  of  which  are  united  by 
the  ties  of  consanguinity.     We  meet  with  that 
form  of  State  among  men  and  among  animals, 
and  nc   can  divide   the  various  stages  of   its 
evolution  as  follows  : — 

"  I,  '  Stxttal  State,'  consisting  of  two 
trades  :  the  reproductive  one  (sexuated  in- 
dividuals), and  the  werldng  trade  (asexa- 
ated  individuals),  the  former  securing  the 
preservation  of  species,  and  the  latter  the 
preservation  of  individuals. 

"  a.  '  Slate  with  Slavei '  i^Sklavenslaat)  is 
a  secondary  and  superior  form  of  the  Slate 
by  generation,  and  a  consequence  of  a 
military  Slate,  which,  by  pillage,  embodies 
in  itself  a  number  of  individuals  not  con- 
nected with  it  by  ties  of  eonsanguioitv  ; 
but  suuh  individuals  here  are  not,  as  in  the 
aggregative  States,  coflrdlndle  only,  and 
thus  capable  of  checking  the  organization. 
but  saboidinaie  ....  (ancient  Rome  and 
the  Slates  formed  by  several  ants). 

"  3.   '  Slate  of  Properly'  is  an  iinmcdiale 
sequence  of  the  former.     While  serviMsm 
consists   in  the  incorporation  of   individ- 
uals who  can  enter  into  sexual  connections 
with  their  masters,  ptopeny  is  the  addiiioa 
of  animal  species  with  which  such  connec- 
tions arc  impossible  (domestic  animals  in 
the  pastoral  States,  or  agricultural  Stales 
when  vegetables  and  cultivated  plants  are 
introduced). 
"  We  have  enumerated  the  various   forms 
o(   State  presented  by  animals.     The  fnriher 
development  of  these  organisms  being  proper 
only   to    man,    is    beyond    our    province  ;  we 
must  add,  however,   that   the  most   elevated 
stage  which  can  be   attained    by  a  society — 
Constitutional  Monarchy — is  exclusively  proper 
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to  the  «B;<Wa;  period  of  the  '  Sute- by  genera-  jng.     From  that  capital  thesis  he  aiwa>8 

£:=.r,"'i:d K??s.bi;rF;d*™,S s  ->"»> «.'« t.;. of  m. .,g™c„,. di,.c,. 

Despotism)."  «|*    against       revolutionary    metaphysi- 
cians,"   i.e.,  agaiiiEt  those    who,   being 

I  heartily  wish  these  astonishing  pages  confident  in  the  social  philosophy  of  the 
neie  engraved  on  marble  plates  and  put  last  century,  and  especially  in  Rousseau, 
into  the  drawing-room  of  every  intern-  esteemed  that  the  "  Social  Contract" — 
perately  Daminizing  philosopher  :  per-  a  mere  creation  of  conscious  human 
baps  they  would  pay  them  that  valuable  agencies — can  be  made  and  unmade  at 
service  which  Spartan  parents  expected  will  and  at  any  lime,  by  a  decree  either 
the  performance  of  an  intoxicated  Helot  of  a  government  regularly  existing  in 
to  render  to  the  morality  of  Iheir  chil-  peaceful  days  or  of  a  revolutionary  Com- 
dren.  However,  I  pray  my  readers  to  mittee  of  Public  Safety, 
pay  attention  to  the  fact,  that  the  above-  Since  the  time  of  Menenius  Agrippa 
quoted  paragraphs  are  not  due  to  any  society  has  been  only  too  frequently 
personal  peculiarity  of  the  learned  compared  to  a  living  bodr,  and  the  term 
author,  but  that  they  are  logically  con-  "social  organism"  has  for  long  insensi- 
sistent  with  that  zoological  conception  biy  acquired  rights  of  citizenship  in  the 
of  the  object  of  sociology  which  grows,  languages  of  civilized  nations.  But 
every  year,  more  and  mote  prevalent,  when  Herbert  Spencer  teaches  that 
not  only  in  Germany,  but  elsewhere,  society  is  an  organism,  and  that  it 
and  which  already  numbers  among  its  "  grows,"  he  does  not  mean, to  pay  any 
followers  protagonists  of  more  unques-  tribute  to  the  usual  metaphorical  style, 
tionable  philosophical  eminence.  Such  nor  are  his  words  intended  allegoiically. 
is,  for  instance,  a  former  Austrian  min-  In  his  "  Principles  of  Sociology ' '  that 
ister,  M.  SchaefRe,  whose  "  £au  und  part  of  his  philosophical  programme  is 
Leben  des  Socialen  Korpers "  can  somewhat  lightly  touched  upon,  in  a 
scarcely  be  ignored  by  any  modern  way  which  may,  perhaps,  seem  not  con- 
student  of  social  subjects.  The  funda-  vincing  enough  to  those  who  do  not 
mental  principle  pervading  that  work  is  know  the  ample  unfolding  of  it  in  his 
the  essential  identity  of  the  object  of  previous  writings.  I  do  not  know 
sociology  with  organic  beings.  And  if  whether,  in  so  acting,  Herbert  Spencer 
that  capital  thesis  be  true,  nobody  can  was  inspired  only  by  a  natural  apprehen- 
say  what  limit  could  be  reasonably  fixed  sion  of  repealing  his  own  former  state- 
between  social  science  and  zoology,  and  ments,  or  rather  by  the  fact  that  hia 
thus  I  am  not  able  to  perceive  why  lA..  organic  theory  of  society  was  in  our 
Jaeger  ought  not  to  put  the  Bismarckian  days  already  admitted  even  beyond  the 
Kulturkampf'-ing  Monarchy  at  the  very  limits,  perhaps,  which  he  himself  would 
summit  of  a  zoological  classification.  think  desirable.     However  this  may  be,    . 

I  could  account  for  the  eminent  posi-  after  having  pointed  out  the  analogy  of 
lion  held  by  Herbert  Spencer  on  the  societies  and  living  organisms,  he  warns 
preliminary  question  of  sociology  no  us  that  the  analogy,  nevertheless,  does 
better  than  by  stating  that  he  ranges  not  go  so  far  as  complete  identification  ; 
himself  at  ayu^/£  m//(VwbetweenComte'B  and,  from  his  former  cross-arguments, 
humanitarian  conception  of  sociology  he  re-quotes  the  two  capital  ones, 
and  that  of  the  modern  school,  boldly  Society,  he  says,  is  a  living  organism, 
jumping  over  every  political  and  moral  but  still  it  is  not  to  be  confounded  with 
difficulty,  and  confident  that  the  great  biological  organisms  :  first,  because  it  is 
"struggle  for  life"  principle,  so  brightly  discrele,  vMs  plants  and  animals  are 
pervading  the  whole  domain  of  modern  concrete ;  and,  secondly,  because  its 
biology,  is  also  the  only  needful  key  to  sensibility  is  not  concentrated  in  a 
the  mysteries  of  social  life  and  knowl-  specific  sensorium,  but  each  of  its  mem- 
edge,  hers  is  capable  of  pleasure  and  suffering 

Sjnce    his  "First    Principles"    ap-  on   its    own   account,  all   in  the   same 

peared,  we  find  Herbert  Spencer  among  degree,  or  nearly  so.     Thus,  in  dealing 

the  first  who  have  proclaimed  with  req-  with  zoological  organisms,  we  have  to 

uisite  scientific  competence  that  society  consider  only  the  benefit  of  the  whole, 

ought  to  be  considered  as  a  living  be-  while  in  the  sociologic  domain  we  must 
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especially  consider  the  benefit  of  the  family.  Many  more  instances  could  be 
parts.  Although  he  adds  that  those  re-  easily  obtained  from  the  classical  works 
strictioDS  aie  lather  a  digression  than  a  of  Brehm  ("  Thierlebea"),  Houzeaa 
part  of  his  subject,  nevertheless,  in  my  ("  Facult^s  intellectuelles  des  animaux 
opinion,  they  amply  justify  our  not  compai^es  i  celles  de  rhomme"),  and 
making  Mr.  Spencer  accountable  for  the  many  others.  A  young  French  scholar, 
astonishing  discoveries  of  a  M.  Jaeger.  M.  A.  Espinas,*  states  quite  correctly 
-^  that  there  is  antagonism  rather  than 
filiation  between  animal  society  and 
Passing  to  the  pragmatical  part  of  family  ;  and  that  remarkable  statemeot 
Herbert  Spencer's  sociology,  we  dearly  he  logically  and  biologically  accounts 
see  that  he  holds  a  position  far  nearer  for  :  where  there  is  no  family,  young 
to  Comte's  definition  of  that  science  ones  could  hardly  be  bred,  were  they 
than  to  the  zoological  school,  which  we  not  protected  by  an  organization  of  a 
for  shortness'  sake  may  style  German,  larger  social  type — viz.,  by  some  kind 
although  it  reckons  well-known  adhei-  of  political  society, 
ents  also  in  olher  countries.*  Herbert  The  modem  progress  of  ethnological 
Spencer  does  not  so  rigorously  as  Comte  studies  by  no  means  confirms  the  sup- 
pfoscribe  animal  societies  from  his  so-  position  that,  among  men,  social  life 
ciological  province,  theoretically ;  but  must  begin  wilh  the  constitution  of  a 
practically  he  begins  the  descriptive  or  family,  which  is  generally  considered  as 
concrete  part  of  his  work  just  at  the  the  natural  school  of  subordination.  Of 
point  at  which  French  positivism  wishes  course,  we  know  that  some  dark  Austra- 
it  to  be  commenced — viz.,  with  the  ap-  lians,  Palagonians,  and  other  destitute 
pearance  of  the  human  family.  people,  among  whom  there  is  scarcely 
That  the  family  is  the  elementary  cell  any  political  organization,  or  none  at 
of  society,  is  a  commonplace  ;  but  there  all,  enjoy  the  benefits  of  patriarchal 
are  many  commonplaces  which  are  very  subordination  to  such  a  degree  that  their 
questionable.  If  animal  life  be  con-  wives  are  always  beaten  and  not  unfre- 
sidered,  then  it  is  obvious  that  no  social  quent^  eaten.  But,  against  one  such 
organization,  properly  so  called — i.e.^  example,  instances  of  the  contrary — viz., 
no  economical  and  political  association  of  economic  and  political  organizaiioo 
whatever,  could  spring  from  a  sexual  or  co-existing  with  sexual  promiscuity — 
family  sprout,  since  we  see  a  good  deal  can  be  quoted  by  scores,  f  It  may  be 
of  co-operation  among  animals  whose  observed  that  ethnological  data,  like 
matrimonial  conditions  do  not  exhibit  Statistical  figures,  can  be  Only  too  easiljr 
the  least  permanence  or  organization,  compelled  to  testify  for  or  against  any 
Wolves,  for  instance,  pressed  by  hun-  philosophical  thesis  we  like,  until  we 
ger,  form  vast  co-operative  societies  for  subordinate  them  to  a  rigorous  methodi- 
robbery,  with  division  of  labor  remark-  cal  system.  I  will,  therefore,  adduce 
ably  far  advanced,  though  we  find  no  no  more  examples,  but  only  point  to  the 
family  life  among  them.  Wild  horses  island  of  Ceylon,  where  wild  Veddas  of 
live  in  unbounded  sexual  promiscuity,  the  interior,  wanting  nearly  all  social 
but  they,  nevertheless,  form  perfectly  organization,  present,  nevertheless,  a 
organized  flocks  "  co- ordination"  and  permanent  family  with  patriarchal  sub- 
"  subordination."  On  the  other  hand,  ordination;  while,  on  the  other  hand, 
large-sized /if //</<s  if-g.,  lions)  form  per^  civilized  Cingalese  or  Malabarians,  in 
manent  monogamous  families,  not  ad-  spite  of  their  highly  advanced  economic 
mitting  divorce  or  separation,  but  still  and  political  conditions,  still  preserve 
they  may  be  called  typically  unsociable,  one  of  the  most  rudimentary  forms  of 
and  such  is  also  the  case  with  Gorillas,  sexual  connections — viz.,  polyandry.  I 
although  those  anthropomorphic  apes  am  prone  to  think  that  the  single  exam- 
have  a    highly  organized  polygamous  pie  of  the  island  of  Ceylon,  if  duly  in- 

vesligated,  would  show  to  demonstration 

•  I  can  auoie,  e.g.,  in  France,  "  1  "Homme 

et  la  Sodtife,"  par  le  Dr.  G.  Le  Bod,  or  Dr.  •  Alfred Etpioas,  "  DesSoci6t6sAaimales." 

LetourneHu's    "  La   Sodologie     par   I'Ethol-  f  Wain  and  Gerlaod,  "  Anthropologic  der 

ogie,"  etc.  NauirvtUker." 
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that  the  antagonism  between  family  and  "Structure    and    Life    of    the    Social 
society,  noticed  by  A.   Espinas  among  Body"  already  mentioned,  he  endeavors 
birds  especially,  is  also  (he  lot  of  men.  to  demonstrate  that  one,  at  least,  of  the 
Further,  in  reviewing  the  well-known  two   restrictions  opposed  by    Herbert 
writings  of  Maine,  Morgan,  Lubbock,  Spencer  to  the  organic  theory  of  society 
Sacho?en,  Giraud-Teulon,  Elie  Rectus,  is  null  and  void.     In  §  2,  Chap.  III., 
and  others,  we  cannot  avoid  the  con-  of      his      "  Introduction,"      entitled, 
elusion  that  sexual  promiscuity  more  or  "Analogies   and    Differences    between 
less  restricted — viz.,  unbounded  hetalr-  Organs,  Textures,  Cells,  and  Intercetlu* 
ism,  polyandry,  collective  marriages  as  Ur  Substances  of  Plants,  Animals,  and 
they  still  exist  among  so  many  tribes  of  of  Societies,"  he  enunciates  the  idea  that 
Southern  Asia,*  theAr»3  orthe  "  frank-  the    discrete    character    attributed    by 
quarter"  of  the  Hassanian  Arabs, f  etc.  Herbert  Spencer  to  the  social  organism 
—preceded  everywhere  the  organization  does  not  constitute  any  essential  differ- 
sf  a  family  based  on  subordination  of  ence   between   societies   and  plants  or 
wives.     And   we  must  ask  ourselves,  animals  (p.  55).     And  in   the  book  it- 
Who  regulated  or  restrained  the  pri-  self,  ist  Section,   Division   III.,  p.  93, 
mordial   unbounded  promiscuity,  since  he  repeats  his  argument  while  describing 
family  did  not  exist  there  at  all  ?    And  public  wealth,  considered  as  the  inter- 
I  do  not  see  how  we  can  help  coming  to  cellular  substance  of  the  social  organ- 
the  conclusion  that  some  social  oTganiza-  ism.     The  gist  of  his  demonstration  is 
tioQ  roust  have  existed  in  these  promis-  as  follows  :  "  In  biological  bodies  cells 
cuous,  that   is,  pre-familial  limes.     In-  are  not  closely  contiguous  throughout, 
deed,  only  a  regular  collective  power  but  the  connections  or  interstices  be- 
could     prevent     females     from    being  tween  them  are  filled  by  a  less  perfectly 
monopolized   by   the  strongest  of    the  organizedmatter,  suchas.^.^.,  theserum 
tribe,    and     thus    prevent    primordial  of  the  blood,  etc. "     And  so  likewise,  he 
promiscuity    from    being    transformed  suggests,  in  a  social  body  distances  be- 
directly  into  the  patriarchal  family  of  tween  individuals   certainly  exist,   but 
the  well-known   biblical  type,  without  they  are  filled  up  by  material  objects 
passing  through  so  many  intermediate  also  of  an  inferior  structure,  serving  to 
degrees.  preserve  connection  between  the  social 
The  little  digression  above  made  was  organs  :  these  are,  roads,  railways,  tele- 
intended  to  show  that  there  is  Ao  sound  graphs,  etc. — in  short,  what  is   usually 
reason  whatever  for  commencing  soci-  called  public  wealth  in  general, 
ology  with  the  constitution  of  the  fam-        As  tothesecond  of  KerbertSpencer's 
ily.      Comte  alluded   to   such  a  com-  restrictions — viz.,   the  fact  that  society 
mencement  in  his  well-known  statement,  does  not   possess   a  specific    sensitive 
that    sociology    is   the  science  of   the  organ,  but  that  each  of  its  members  is 
altruistic  instincts  which,  he  supposed,  fit  to  feel  pleasure  or  pain  for  himself — 
were  based  upon  the  sexual  organization  I  venture  to  observe  that  that  statement 
of  our  species.     Herbert  Spencer  does  is   true  only  with   reference  to  certain 
not  state  his  reasons  for  following  in  organisms     and     to    certain    societies. 
that   respect   his    French    predecessor.  Human  societies  indeed  consist  of  in- 
Thus,  his  particular  position  between  dividuals  who  are  physiologically  auton- 
Comte's  humanism  on  one  side  and  the  omous  and  depend  upon  one  another, 
zoological  "  struggle  for  life  "  school  in  biologically,  only  for  the  procreation  of 
aocral  science,  remains  somewhat  uncer-  the  species.     But  Herbert  Spencer  per- 
tain, fectly  knows  that  such  human  individ- 
Indeed,  M.  SchaefHe  insinuates   that  uals,  in   their  turn,   ought  to  be  con- 
the  great  leader  of  British  evolutionism  sidered  as  associations  of  biological  in- 
ouf;Ht,  logically,  to  belong  to  the  school  dividuals  of  a  somewhat  inferior  style. 
that  admits  no  limits  between  the  social  And  should    we   further  descend    the 
and    the  biological  organisms.     In  his  biological  scale,  we  again  meet  with  liv- 
~i~n-'    D    ;"..!      vrr  ."""^"^i  ing  beings  whose  sensibility  is  diffused, 

gigues.  tonomous  than  they  are  m  the  political 

f  Brun-RoUei,  "  Le  Nil  Blanc  cileSoudaD."  societies  of  our  days,  because  they  do 
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not  depend  upon  each  other,  eilhcr  ioi 
reproductive  or  for  nulritivc  purposes, 
and  seem  to  be  merely  connected  by  a 
simple  mechanical  tie. 

If  sociology  is  to  interfere  with  such 
matters,  it  should  be  only  to  inquire 
what  is  the  mysterious  reason  inducing 
the  elementary  plaslids  or  cells  to  unite 
together,  and  thus  to  form  those  pri- 
mordial  societies  which  are,  perhaps,  the 
starting-point  of  sociological  evolution, 
but  which  certainly  are  the  staiting-point 
of  all  progress  in  vegetable  as  well  as 
animal  life.  That  reason  seems  the 
more  mysterious  because  such  aggrega- 
tions are  by  no  means  imposed  on  the 
cells  or  plasiids  for  their  personal  pres- 
ervation, since  we  see  myriads  of  those 
"  absoluteindividuals"  multiplying  and 
prospering  in  their  unsociable  loneliness, 
and  even  attaining  to  such  a  complex 
structure  that  eminent  observers  even 
doubt  whether  they  really  are  monocellu- 
lar.* Whether  they  are  or  not,  I  believe 
we  shall  better  leave  to  he  answered  by 
special  students  of  anatomical  and  em- 
bryological  matters.  But,  since  we  are 
speaking  about  sociology  in  its  present 
condition,  it  becomes  obvious  that  the 
main  thing  we  want,  before  and  above 
all,  is  a  rational  scheme  for  classifying 
in  a  systematic  way  the  rich  store  of 
facts,  biological,  ethnological,  statistical, 
etc.,  which  the  easy  erudition  of  our 
days  keeps  ready  at  our  disposal. 
Mountains  of  magnificent  marble  blocks 
heaped  and  thrown  up  at  random  are 
not  worth  so  much  as  the  most  modest 
dwelling ;  and  however  precious  these 
scientific  data  may  be,  we  run  the  dan- 
ger of  being  only  confused  by  them  so 
long  as  we  have  no  convenient  plan  for 
their  rational  classification. 

I  have  already  given  reasons  why  the 
sociological  scheme  of  Comte  seems  in- 
adequate to  the  task  ;  and  I  hope  it 
would  be  superfluous  to  give  other  rea- 
sons why  I  do  not  hasten  to  accept  the 
organic  ' '  struggle  for  life  ' '  sociological 
scheme  which,  through  M.  SchaefHe's 
scholastic  subtilties,  leads  us  directly  to 
the  rough  quaintnesses  of  M.  Jaeger. 
From  Herbert  Spencer's  intermediate 
position  we  can  only  peiceive  that  it  is 
connected  with   Comte's  humanism  on 
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its  practical  side,  while  his  own  organic 
theory,  though  restricted,  theoretically 
brings  him  nearer  to  the  zoological  con- 
ception of  the  object  of  social  science. 
We  know  what  kind  of  restrictions  Her- 
bert Spencer  quotes,  but — and  this  is  to 
be  regretted— the  author  gives  us  no 
criterion  plain  and  sharp  for  judging 
whethertbe  barrier  thus  created  is  strong 
enough  to  prevent  the  sociological  do- 
main from  being  overrun  with  merely 
zoological  notions.  At  least,  one  of  the 
two  (the  discrete  character  of  societies) 
could  be  easily  scaled  by  M,  Schaeffle, 
and  we  have  already  seen  that  the  au- 
thor himself  does  not  quote  it  as  very 
substantial. 

Far  more  substantial,  indeed,  ought 
to  be  the  second  of  Herbert  Spencer's 
restrictions — viz.,  that  asociety  does  not 
possess  a  special  sensorium  like  supeiior 
animals,  and  thus  a  social  organism  can- 
not practically  be  allowed  any  end  or 
aim  but  the  welfare  of  its  organs  and 
members.  However  attractive  to  us 
may  be  that  important  point  of  his 
sociological  scheme,  we  must  own  that 
the  restriction  refers  only  to  a  particular 
case  observable  in  two  species  of  socie- 
ties, but  is  not  philosophically  inherent 
in  our  conception  of  organism  or  of 
society.  And  indeedthe  polemic  raised 
some  years  ago  by  Professor  Huxley 
about  what  he  calls  Herbert  Spencer's 
administrative  nihilism  yields  us  a  suffi- 
cient proof  that  the  prominent  English 
evolutionist  has  not  yet  said  his  very 
last  word  upon  that  important  subject. 

V. 

The  "  grand  "  Colbert,  anxious  for 
the  development  of  commerce,  con- 
voked the  richest  merchants  of  Paris  in 
order  to  take  their  advice.  "  Monseig- 
neur,''  said  a  certain  Hazon,  a  first-class 
wholesale  dealer  from  the  Rue  St.  Denis, 
"  if  you  are  so  kindly  disposed  toward 
us,  pray,  let  us  alone  :  commerce  cer- 
tainly will  prosper  when  you  don't  care 
a  bit  about  it."  That  reply  of  a 
Parisian  ^riw  bonnet  is  the  very  motto  of 
the  political  theory  of  Herbert  Spencer. 

Of  course,  I  need  not  remind  my 
readers  of  the  remarkable  essays  pub- 
lished by  the  author  of  "  First  Princi- 
ples,' '  in  the  pages  of  this  same  Con- 
temporary Review,  on  governmental 
non-interference.     I    merely  endeavor 
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to  state  that  each  of  the  three  branches  But  while   his    evolutionism   leads  us 

into  which  modern  theoretical  sociology  directly  to  the  longed-for  intellectual 

divides  itself  has  its  proper    political  unity  so  far  as  the  inferior  branches  of 

programme  according  to   its  philosophi-  knowledge  are  concerned,  in  far  more 

cal  prelhises.     Thus,  French  positivism  important  social   matters  we  see  three 

is  prone  to  8  Vind  of  learned  patriarchy,  essentially  different    political   theories, 

somewhat  tike  a  scientific  papalism  or  each  of  them  pretending  to  be  the  very 

the  Chinese   Tribunal  of  Ceremonies,  last  and  the  most  genuine  fiuit  of  the 

The   "struggle   for  life"   school  puts  root  of  evolution.     Besides,   we  know 

forth   the  KuUurkampJ,  either    Social-  also  other  political  doctrines  haunting 

democratic  or  Bismarckian  ;  while  Her-  modem  minds,  and  which  are  generally 

bert  Spencer  revives  the  old  Manches*  put  together  under  the  name  of  revolw 

ter  laissez  /aire,  laissez  passer — i.e.,  the  tionary,  on  account  of  the  warlike  posi* 

doctrine  of  no  governmental  or  revolu-  tion  held  by  their  adherents  toward  the 

tionary  interference.  regularly  constiluled  political  and  social 

I  do  not  remember  exactly  who  was  powers  and  agencies, 

the  prominent  man  who  said  that  people  If  we  were  to  follow  step  by  step  the 

"havenot  the  age  of  their  own  years,  but  most  prominent  leaders  of  the  political 

that  of  the  century  they  live  in."     Our  theories   above  mentioned,   we     could 

century   grows  mature,  i.e.,   sceptical,  scarcely  get  a  convenient   standpoint  to 

and   no  reasonable  man  in  our  days,  settle  with  accuracy  which  of  them  all 

provided  that  his  mind  is  of  the  average  ought  to   be  considered   as    the  most 

height  of  our  century,  will  espouse  any  authentic  progeny  of  their  common  evo- 

one  of  these    three  political    theories  lutionary  stock.     For  this  end  we   are 

without  being  sure  whether  it  realty  rests  rather  compelled  to  choose  an  indepen- 

on  a  solid  scientific  basis.     Hackneyed  dent  position  from  which  we  can  survey 

commonplaces,    splinters    of    womout  at  once  the  most  unquestionable  scienti^c 

metaphysical  do<:tnne,  have   lost   their  results  of  them  all,  and  to  trace  at  our 

credit  with  us.     An  invincible  impulse  own  risk  and  peril  some  narrow  path 

draws  us  toward  the  reconstitution  of  leading  us  direqtly  from  the    physical 

an  ethical  unity  which  could  reconcile  basis  to  the  sociological  summit  of  the 

our  mind  with  our  heart,  our  avowed  evolution. 

principles  with  our  everyday  dealings :  Starting  from  the  principle  of  unity 
but  that  unity  ought  to  be  strictly  scien-  and  continuity  of  life,  we  need  not  re- 
tific.  Our  mind  (using  Comte's  admir-  peat  that  any  cla«sificalion  of  cosmic 
able  words)  consents  to  be  the  minister  phenomena  and  of  scientific  branches 
of  our  heart,  but  it  never  again  shall  has  its  reason,  not  in  the  reality  itself, 
become  its  slave.  The  public  conscience  but  only  in  the  impossibility  inherent  in 
is  tired  with  the  hypocrisy  of  so  many  our  mind  of  perceiving  unity  without 
years  during  which  we  have  practised  confusion.  A  rational  division  of  the 
Malthus  six  days  in  the  week,  sanctify-  scientific  organism'  into  a  number  of 
ing  the  seventh  by  preaching  Christ,  branches  or  series  must  be  strictly  con- 
with  his  disrespectful  hints  upon  rich  formable  to  the  series  of  natural  phe- 
meo.  camels,  and  needles.  And  no  nomena  for  each  of  which  we  are  able 
practical  case  of  morals  or  politics  can  to  account  by  means  of  a  single  general 
be  knowingly  settled  before  we  have  got  law.  Thus,  returning  to  Comte's  classi- 
a  rational  knowledge  of  those  general  fication  of  science,  we  see  that  he  con- 
laws  for  which  man  has  always  been  siders  as  so  many  distinct  branches 
scrutinizing  the  powers  he  supposed  to  astronomy,  physics,  and  chemistry, 
rule  over  Nature-  But  all  the  concrete  phenomena  observ- 

The    nature- pervading    spirit     most  ^ble  within  the  domain  of  each  of  these 

generally  recognized  by  learned  men  in  sciences  are  already  in  our  days  explic- 

our  days  is   (he  spirit  of  evolution,  and  able  by  means  of  a  single  law^ — that  of 

Herbert  Spencer  has  gained   to  himself  gravitation,  scientifically  expounded  by 

no  quest  ion  able  rights  to  our  gratitude  Newton.     Nowadays,  we  are  not  only 

for  having  shown   how  that  general  law  authorized  to  consider  philosophically 

Biechanit^Iy  comes  from  the  still  more  caloric,   light,  electricity,  and  chemical 

universal  law  of  permanence  of  motion,  affinity  as  so  many  transformations  of 
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mechanical  motioo,  but  we  have  leaTned, 
too,  many  a  praclical  process  of  convert- 
ing them  into  each  other  at  our  will. 
Hence,  we  can  simplify  the  class  ideation 
of  the  great  French  positivist  without 
contradtctiug  his  own  philosophical 
method,  or  the  fundamental  law  of  evo- 
lution, and  thus  we  get  the  first  term  of 
a  rational  classification  of  sciences, 
which  we  may  style  anorganelogy. 

But  we  cannot  ascend  the  scale  of 
natural  evolution  without  meeting  with 
orders  of  facts  for  which  our  mind  is 
not  able  to  account  on  the  simple  ground 
of  the  Newtonian  law  of  gravitation : 
such,  namely,  are  the  complex  phenom- 
ena of  organic  life  ;  and,  since  Charles 
Darwin's  time,  we  know  that  all  that 
vast  series  of  concrete  phenomena  can 
be  reasonably  referred  to  one  single 
scientific  principle,  which  is  the  law  of 
struggle  for  life,  with  all  its  well-known 
logical  consequences.  Thus  we  become 
able  to  range  all  the  various  branches  of 
knowledge  dealing  with  the  different 
stages  of  individual  organic  life  under  a 
single  flag,  bearing  the  celebrated  Dar- 
winian motto — Struggle  for  life. 

Difficile  est  communis  propria  dicere, 
and  I  am  well  aware  of  the  fact  that  my 
leaders'  attention  would  soon  be  tired 
with  this  apparent  rehearsal  of  the  spell- 
ing-book of  evolutionism.  Unfortu- 
nately, nevertheless,  I  am  compelled  to 
dwell  still  further  upon  the  connections 
existing  between  anorganology  and  biolo- 
^,  or  rather,  between  the  concrete  prov- 
mces  proper  to  each  of  these  sciences. 

Of  course,  we  do  not  want  much  per- 
spicacity to  distinguish  an  ass  from  a 
flower,  or  both  from  a  stone.  But  the 
more  we  enlarge  our  knowledge  of  natu- 
ral life,  the  less  we  become  able  to  fix 
any  limit  between  vegetable  and  animal 
organisms,  or  between  organisms  gener- 
ally and  mineral  bodies.  The  two  great 
orders  of  cosmic  life — the  organic  and  the 
inorganic — are  not  superimposed,  like 
geological  strata  in  some  parts  of  the 
earth's  crust,  but  they  entwine  each 
Other,  ramifying  still  more  and  more, 
till  their  branches  become  infinitesimal, 
like  capillary  arteries  and  veins  in  a 
human  body.-  Still  more.  Are  we  sure 
that  the  distinction  we  make  between 
inorganic  and  organic  series  corresponds 
to  different  provinces  really  existent, 
and  is  not  merely  due  to  the  impossi- 
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bility  of  our  mind  accounting  for  certain 
phenomena  on  the  ground  of  a  single 
law,  without  the  addition  of  a  new  one, 
more  limited  ?  I  do  not  know ;  but 
even  if  the  second  supposition  be  true, 
still,  we  could  not  abandon  the  distinc- 
tion between  anorganology  and  biology, 
without  confusing  the  little  we  know  of 
reality. 

Inorganic  life  does  not  disappear 
where  organic  life  begins,  and,  under 
more  than  one  aspect,  the  most  perfect 
human  body  behaves  itself  just  as  any 
physical  body  would  do  in  similar  con- 
ditions. Every  further  step  of  evolu- 
tion implies  all  the  former  ones  plus 
something  else  which  was  not  percepti- 
ble before,  or,  perhaps,  did  not  even 
exist  there  except  virtually.  Iguanodan, 
Pterodactyl!/ s,  etc.,  may  not  live  in  oar 
day,  but  we  can  easily  see  them,  duly 
improved  and  corrected,  in  so  many 
animals  of  our  present  zoological  epoch. 
Individuals,  and  even  species,  died 
which  could  not  stand  the  improvements 
required  by  the  progress  of  zoological 
evolution,  but  the  type,  instead  of  dying, 
lives  with  an  intensity  highly  increased. 
Thus,  if  we  would  search  for  a  natural 
province  where  the  law  of  gravitation 
abdicates  its  power  for  the  sake  of  the 
struggle  for  life,  we  certainly  should  be 
at  a  loss  ;  nor  could  we  point  to  any 
natural  province  where  inorganic  life  is 
replaced  entirely  by  organic  life.  Our 
best  reason  for  strictly  distinguishing 
biology  from  anorganology  is  that  we 
cannot  satisfactorily  account  for  organic 
phenomena  by  gravitation  alone  :  the 
surplus  above  mentioned  has  accumu- 
lated  there  to  such  a  degree  that  we 
must  look  for  a  specific  principle. 

Hence,  the  best  definition  of  anor- 
ganology would  be,  that  science  which 
accounts  for  cosmic  phenomena  on  the 
ground  of  the  Newtonian  law  only, 
whether  they  occur  in  the  heavens  or  on 
the  earth,  in  a  rock  or  in  a  human  body- 
Biology,  then,  is  that  science  which  ac- 
counts for  cosmic  phenomena  requiring 
the  addition  of  more  specific  law — viz., 
the  Darwinian  law  of  struggle  for  life 
and  transformism.  Such  phenomena, 
indeed,  are  observable'  only  in  individ- 
uals,* but    these    individuals  may    be 
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either  microscopic  plastids  or  exceed-  pedagogicattention  flourishing  in  a  good 

iDgly  large  aggregations  of  the  most  per-  many  of  our  public  and  private  schools, 

feet  individuals,  styled  zoids  in  M.  Cat-  But  could  we  reasonably  pretend  that 

taneo's  classificatioD  :  nevertheless,  the  no  education  at  all  is  preferable  to  the 

phenomena    must    be  referred   to   the  smallest  amount  of  rational  education  ? 

biological  domain  so  far  as  they  are  ex-  It  seems  plain  that  we  ought  not  to 

plicable  on  the  ground  of  the  Daiwioian  search  for  any  natural  region  or  province 

law   (struggle  for  life  or  competition),  which    could     be    called    sociological 

which  is  not  a  i/r»f:cffiiu^/A^,  but  merely  throughout,  and  thus  monopolized  by 

a  synthesis  of  numberless  mechanical,  merely    sociological     studies,    because 

physical,  and  chemical  agencies.  there  is  no  such   region  in  the  world 

-^.  which  could  be  styled  organic  in  the 

'  absolute  sense  of  the  word,  exclusive  of 

Returning  now  to  the  preliminary  phenomena  of  an  inferior  inorganic 
question  of  theoretical  sociology,  we  character.  The  only  question  to  be 
find  it  very  much  simplified  by  these  settled  is — whether  or  not  there  are 
summary  remarks.  la  fact,  we  need  no  series  of  phenomena  not  explicable  by 
longer  care  much  about  the  hardly  con-  the  Newtonian  mechanical  law  supple- 
troverted  thesis— whether  society  is  or  mented  by  the  Darwinian  biological  law 
is  not  an  organized  body,  and  whether  of  struggle  for  life  or  competition  ?  If 
there  exists  or  not  any  morphological  there  is  none,  then  no  sociology  is  re- 
boundary  between  individuals  and  quired  at  all,  and  we  must  say  that 
societies.  Societies  may  be  individuals  scientific  organism  has  attained  iis  full 
exactly  as  the  most  perfectly  organized  growth  since  anorganology  is  completed 
animals  are,  in  their  turn,  mere  physical  by  a  biology  based  on  such  a  rational 
bodies,  but  sociology  still  may  be  a  and  strictly  scientific  ground  as  is  the 
science  just  as  really,  or  rather  ration-  specific  law  of  modem  transformism. 
ally,  distinct  from  biology,  as  biology  But  when  there  are  such  series  of  phe- 
itself  is  from  astronomy,  physic^  or  nomena,  then  it  becomes  plain  that  the 
chemistry.  binomial  scientific  series  —  anorganol- 

At  first  sight  it  appears  that  the  ogy  and  biology — ought  to  be  completed 
organic  theory  of  societies  is  of  capital  by  a  third  superorganic  term  (in  Her- 
interest,  and  that  when  once  we  grant  bcrt  Spencer's  acceptation  of  that  word) 
that  society  is  a  living  being  and  that  it  which  can  be  no  other  than  sociology, 
grows,  we  thereby  settle  beforehand  And,  whether  those  phenomena  are 
that  no  interference,  governmental  or  peculiar  to  human  species  only — which 
revolutionary,  is  desirable  with  social  was  the  opinion  of  Comte — or  whether 
matters  :  thus  we  seem  compelled  to  they  are  observable  in  zoids  of  an  infe- 
espouse  Herbert  Spencer's  political  rior  anatomical  structure — which  is  the 
theory.  But  so  it  seems  at  first  sight  opinion  of  some  prominent  modern 
only.  Far  more  unqestionable  it  is  that  biologists — or,  still  further,  whether  we 
potatoes  grow,  and  that  no  crop  of  them  can  meet  with  them  all  in  the  lower 
can  be  yielded  if  we  sow  turnips  in  their  morphologic  regions  of  colonies  and  even 
place.  Nevertheless,  every  agriculturist  of  plastids — that  is  only  a  secondary 
knows  that  the  let- them -alone  policy  in  matter,  which  will  be  satisfactorily  set- 
such  a  case  is  by  no  means  advisable,  tied  as  soon  as  (and  which  cannot  be 
and  that  the  crop  directly  depends  on  reasonably  settled  before)  we  get  rid  of 
intelligent  care  paid  to  their  thriving,  the  preliminary  question  of  the  limits, 
Onr  boys  and  girls  also  grow,  and  even  specific  methods,  and  of  the  very  object 
we  may  admit  that  in  eight  cases  out  of  of  sociology. 

ten  it  would  be  better  to  let  them  grow  Theoretically,  no  one  among  the  most 

alone  rather  than  to  submit  th«n  to  the  zealous  adherents  of  the  organic  school 

~ ■ — in  sociology  goes  so  far  as  to  deny  that 

to  b«  considered  as  organic  bodies.     S.  L,  the  completion  of  the  binomial    scien- 

Brothier,  "  Histoire  de  U  Terre.''     And  it  is  tific  series  above  by  a  third,  a  sociologi- 

plain  [hat  if  we  would  graot  to  tfaem  any  indi-  „„i  t^.-™   ;.  v,'.,kin,J\..,;..,Kt.-  «« j  _    1,      • 

Iridnalicy,  the  .tiractioS  of  smaU  masiu  by  calterm,  ishighlydesirable,  andwehaye 

larger  ones  Bhonld  also  assume  a  cliaracter  of  ««»   "»**  **■  JMger  himself  modestly 

stniggle.  concedes  that  there  may  be  social  en- 
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tities  of  a  higher  order  not  included  in  neycd  Malthusian   axioms,  now   trans- 

his  zoological  provioce.     Nevertheless,  Uted    into    the    biological    jargon    of 

after  the  perusal  of  his  pages  quoted  organic  sociologists,  cannot  yield  any 

above,  we  cannot  help  becoming  rather  more  than  they  have  already  yielded  in 

anxious  about  what  may  be  the  business  their   oiiginal   shape   of   the   renowned 

of  a  "  Sociolog  der  Zultunft,"  since   a  "progressions"  with  their  unstatistical 

mere  figure  of  zoological  classification  is  ratios  and  with   their  ethical  ccwrcwv 

able  to  convince  every  reasonable  man  ment  de  t idifice  q\  more  or  less  morally 

that   Stales  acepkalic,  whether  the  great  restrained  procreation. 
American  Republic  or  Switzerland,  are  „__ 

irrevocably,  vom  Hause  aus,  sentenced  vii. 

by   a  natural   law  to  alternate  torture        The  shining  inerit  of  Darwin  resides 

between   oligarchy  and  tyranny,  unless  especially  in    the  amazing  perspicacity 

they  prefer  to  "  perish   prematurely  ;"  with  which  his  genius  tiansforroed  that 

while    the    unquestionable   benefits  of  worn-out  politico-economical  thesis  into 

"  Kulturkampf, "  out  of  which  there  is  the  very  principle  of  regeneration,  not 

no  salvation,  are  greedily  monopolized  only   for  the  biological  science  of  our 

by  people  whom  the  struggle  for  exist-  day,  but   also  for   modern   philosophy 

ence  has  endowed  with  national  mon-  altogether.     Such   a  miracle  could  be 

archy  based  upon  cephalic  family,  etc.  performed  only  by  his  clear  perception 

Nobody  has  doubted  for  many  years  of  the  fact  that  the  great  law  of  compe- 
that  struggle  for  existence  is  a  very  tition  or  struggle  for  life,  unduly  applied 
powerful  agent  of  evolution.  It  remains  by  the  Malthusian  politico-economy  to 
only  to  settle  whether  it  is  really  a  a  series  of  phenomena  for  which  it  can- 
scientific  law  (and  as  such  it  must  be  not  account,  is  really  a  capital  principle 
necessarily  limited),  or  rathera  kind  of  pervadingtheindividuallife  throughout. 
deus  ex  machind  accounting  for  all,  a  Since  the  Malthusian  taw,  staling  that 
materialistic  Providence  autocratically  the  number  of  competitors  always  ex- 
pervading  the  whole  creation.  ceetts  the  means  of  subsistence,  is  true 

I  must  observe  that  if  the  struggle-  with  animals,  we  might  logically  foresee 

for-existence  principle   could   scientifi-  that  it  would  not  do  for  human  societies  ; 

cally  account  for  social  phenomena,  then  because  the  animals,   being  far  more 

the  high  merits  of  Charles  Darwin  would  prolific  than  men,  simply  consume  the 

be  much  diminished  in  my  eyes,  because  food  they  find  ready  in  Nature,  white 

then    it    would  appear  that  the  most  the  lowest  human  tribes — provided  that 

momentous  philosophical  work  of  our  they  possess  some  social  organization — 

age  was   not  his  "  Origin  of  Species,"  generally  produce  a  large  part  of  what 

but  far  more  the  "  Essay  on  Popula-  they  consume ;  and  slavery,  appearing 

lion,"  by  Malthus.     Indeed,  the  modem  at  a  very  low  degree  of  social  evolution, 

transformism   (Alfred   R.    Wallace   ex-  yields  us  a  sufficient  proof  that,  even  in 

plicitly  stales  it)  is  grounded  upon  the  those  destitute  conditions,  men  united 

application  to  biology  of  that  same  law  into  a  society  produce  more  food  than 

of  competition  which  Malthus,  as  early  is  strictly  required  for  the  subsistence 

as  1798,  asserted  to  be  the  fundamental  of  them  all. 

law  of  the  social  life  of  man.     Thus  the        Herbert  Spencer  states  with  all  the 

most  modern  writings  of  the  struggle-  requisite  evidence  that  the  general  law 

for-existence    sociological    school,    far  of  evolution  is  the  permanence  of  force, 

from  being  the  seed  of  something  new  and  we  can  follow  it  throughout  the  vast 

and  productive  of   future  progress  yet  dominion  of  inorganic  stages  of  evola- 

unknown,  are  rather  mere  rehearsals  of  fiou  without  being  compelled  to  apply 

a  worn-out  doctrine  which,  after  being  to  any  other  law.      It  is  only  when  we 

unfolded  only  a  step  further  by  Ricardo,  meet  with  the  multiplicity  of  organized 

soon  lost  all  its  scientific  value  with  J.  beings  that  a  specific  law  is  required, 

B.  Say,  and  no  sooner  reconquered  some  and  then  Charles  Darwin  brings  in  his 

uncontested  rights  to  our  attention  than,  struggle   for  existence  philosophically, 

with  Rodbertus  and  K.  Marx,  it  threw  which   does  scientifically    account    for 

itself  into  the  deep  sea  of  modern  social-  numberless  transformations  of  living  in- 

ism.     It  seems  obvious  that  the  hack-  dividuals.     From  the  fact  that  social  life 
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is  the  natural  complement  of  the  indi-  point  of  morphological  progress,  have 
vidual  life,  we  are  not  authorized  to  in-  never  yet  been  rationally  accounted  for 
fer  that  the  fundamental  law  of  both  in-  by  the  law  of  struggle  for  life,  and  it 
dividual  and  social  modes  of  being  must  seems  rsther  <iuestioaable  whether  they 
be  identical :  organic  life  is,  too,  merely  ever  can  be.  At  least,  a  learned  zoolo- 
a  complement  of  the  inorganic,  but  it  re-  gist,  Prof.  Kessler,  of  St.  Petersburg,  in  a 
quires  its  specific  law.  In  many  cases  we  paper  read  before  the  Zoological  Society 
can  easily  see  haw  the  struggle  for  life  of  that  town,  insisted  upon  the  necessity 
impels  men,  like  animals,  to  the  consti-  of  admitting  the  law  of  sociability,  or 
tution  of  a  league  or  society ;  but  even  co-operation,  as  a  powerful  agent  of 
then  we  can  assert  d  priori  that  the  laws  biological  progress.  Indeed,  we  cannot 
of  an  alliance  are  not  the  laws  of  war.  perceive  any  personal  advantage  arising 
In  many  other  cases  social  action  seems  to  the  cells  or  plastids  from  the  fact  of 
not  to  be  imposed  on  them  by  consider-  their  aggregating  together,  and  thus 
ations  of  personal  preservation  ;  but  it  forming  the  first  rudiment  of  a  social  or 
is  plain  that  the  roots  of  social  life  must  collective  organism,  instead  of  pursuing 
be  deeply  buried  in  their  physiological  their  individual  advancement,  as  they 
needs  and  wants,  egoistic,  altruistic,  or  ought  to  do,  were  there  not  a  principle 
whatever  else  they  maybe.*  Are  not  quite  distinct  from  struggle  pervading 
the  roots  of  organic  life  itself  buried  throughout  the  superior  degrees  of 
also  deeply  in  physical  and  chemical  cosmic  evolution  in  its  organic  stages. 
properties  of  matter?  Besides,  we  Icnow  Wherever  we  see  a  phenomenon  of 
also  not  a  less  number  of  such  instances  association — be  it  in  the  shape  of  a 
where  sociability  is  not  only  indifferent,  vegetable  and  animal  organism,  or  in 
but  rather  hurtful  and  dangerous  from  that  of  a  more  perfect  human  commu- 
the  point  of  view  of  competition  and  nity — we  cannot  fail  to  detect  something 
preservation  of  individuals  aloiie.f  new,  as  essentially  distinct  from  the 
I  have  no  room  to  quote  here  the  re-  law  of  individualistic  competition  or 
markable  researches  of  GeoCTroy  St.  struggle,  as  that  specific  Darwinian  law 
Hilaire,  nor  to  cite  instances  which  can  itself  is  distinct  from  the  Newtonian 
be  gathered  easily  from  zoological  and  universal  law  of  gravitation.  That  some- 
ethnological  works.  I  trust  that  the  thing  is,  namely,  the  consensus  of  a  num- 
foUowing  few  lines,  borrowed  from  A.  ber  of  more  or  less  individualized  forces 
Espinas  s  book  about  Animal  Societies,  aiming  at  an  end,  not  personal  to  one  of 
will  suffice.  He  says  ;  "  So  far  as  the  allies,  but  common  to  them  all,  and 
accidental iocielies  are  concerned,  utility  that  is  what  we  call  co-operation. 
{finl^rSl)  seems  to  play  the  most  prom-  Such  characteristic  facts,  proper  to 
inent  part,  and  sympathy  {i.e.,  a  stimu-  all  phenomena  of  a  series,  are  just  what 
lua  not  explicable  by  (he  law  of  struggle  we  call  a  principle  or  a  scientilic  law. 
or  competition)  only  consolidates  the  Thus,  we  cannot  avoid  acknowledging  a 
ties  which  interest  had  formed.  Among  principle  superior  to  that  of  struggle,  and 
those  who  have  an  interest  in  forming  we  are  induced  to  complete  the  binomi- 
sociclies,  those  only  really  do  so  who  al  series  of  sciences  stated  above  by  a 
are  prone  to  mutual  sympathy.  As  to  third  term — viz.,  sociology — the  specific 
the  normal  societies,  formed  by  animals  law  of  which  is  co-operation  (as  strug- 
of  the  same  species,  we  are  induced  to  gle  for  life  is  the  specific  law  of  bi- 
give  the  first  place  to  sympathy,  admit-  ology),  and  the  object  of  which  is  the 
ting  the  instinctsof  preservation  only  ss  investigation  of  the  natural  means  and 
an  element  consolidating  the  unions  ways  by  which,  at  various  stages  of  evo- 
connected  by  sympathy."  lutlon,  is  obtained  that  consensus  of  in- 
Further,  I  have  already  mentioned  dividualized  forces  aiming  at  an  end 
morethanoncethat thelirstaggregations  common  to  them  all.  The  proper 
of  plastids,  which  really  are  the  starting-  domain  of  this  auperorganic  science  in- 

eludes  every  department  of  the  organ- 

*  Inieresling;  information  on   thai  account  Jjed  WOlId  (it  being  obvious  that  sociali- 

«n  begot  in  the  wdi-lcnowo  woric  of  Prof,  jation  must  imply  organization,  and  that 

Van  Benedenon      Parasitism.  Mutualism,  and  •"*""""■   "        T  ■',         .      .         .-,          .- 

Commensal;™  among  AnimW"  "o  society  canbefound  where  the  act  mg 

f  See  A.  Espinas,  "DesSocifittsAnimales,"  forces  are  not  biologically    individual- 
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ized)  where  co-operation  is  observable,  structure  (birds,   mammalia,  and   men) 

The  only  criterion  of  social  science  is  we  see  the  sensitiveness  so  completely 

thus  co-operation,  whether  co-operating  concentrated   in  a  specific  sensorium, 

individuals  are  human  01  animals,  zoids  and  the  co-operating  individuals  so  per- 

or  ptastids.  fectly  complying  with  the  interests  of  the 

Herbert  Spencer  is  perfectly  right  in  whole,  that  their  physiological  person- 
denying  the  character  of  society*  to  a  ality  disappears,  and  they  become  mete 
host  of  people  listening  to  a  lecture,  but  organs.  I  must,  nevertheless,  observe 
I  doubt  whether  the  reason  on  which  he  that  when  we  say,  it  is  hot,  that  is  not 
bases  his  statement — viz.,  the  non-per-  because  the  mercury  rises  in  the  ther- 
manence  of  such  aggregations,  is  ade-  mometer,  that  rising  being  only  an  index 
quate.  We  could  easily  exemplify  many  of  the  rising  temperature  around;  and 
quite  temporary  aggregations,  the  so-  should  we  come  under  the  point  at 
ciological  character  of  which  appears  which  mercury  freezes,  or  above  the 
unquestionable,  since  we  see  in  them  point  at  which  it  boils,  we  ought  to 
that  convergence  of  individual  forces  to  search  for  another  criterion  of  the  in- 
a  common  end  which  is  the  only  crite-  creasing  or  decreasing  temperature.  So 
lion  of  a  society.  On  the  other  hand,  the  progress  of  subordination  in  superior 
aggregations  of  men,  or  other  zoids,  biological  organisms  is  only  a  morpho- 
might  be  permanent  without  our  being  logicd  token  of  a  greater  co-operation 
obliged  to  consider  them  as  sociological  obtained  than  would  be  possible  with  a. 
phenomena,  because  that  characteristic  less  degree  of  subordination  or  with  a 
of  co-operation  may  be  wanting  altogeth-  still  more  primordial  mechanical  tie. 
er.  Two  men  carrying  a  burden  may  be  But  the  evolution  does  not  stop  at  that 
considered  as  a  sociological  rudiment,  point,  and  the  superior  biological  in- 
or  cell,  but  a.  hundred  men  lodging  in  dinduals,  produced  by  such  co-opera- 
one  house  for  their  lifetime,  or  meeting  tive  agency  of  organs  based  on  subordi- 
together  every  day  during  twenty  years  nation,  in  their  turn  unite  together  and 
at  the  Library  of  the  British  Museum,  form  aggregations  or  societies  of  a 
do  not  present  any  appreciable  embryo  superior  style,  called  dems. 
of  sociability.  A  nation  may  perhaps  The  ties  uniting  together  the  members 
be  considered  at  once  as  a  dem,  or  of  these  superior  societies  greatly  vary  : 
biological  entity,  but  before  we  account  they  may  be  partly  more  or  less  mechani- 
for  its  sociological  character,  we  roust  cal,  like  those  which  are  characteristic 
inquire  whether  there  is  any  co-opera-  of  the  lowest  social  order,  but  their 
tion,  and  in  what  degree,  between  the  mechanicality  never  reaches  so  far  as  a 
individuals  forming  the  political  whole,  direct  adherence  (that  is  what  Herbert 
and  by  what  means  that  degree  of  co-  Spencer  means  by  the  discrete  character 
operation  is  obtained.  of  societies  as  opposed  to  the  concrete 

At  the  lowest  degrees  of  the  biologi-  character  of  animals),  or  as  any  vascular 
cal  evolution,  individuals  of  a  very  membrane  like  those  which  unite  to- 
pHmordial  anatomical  structure  (cells  gethcr  the  individuals  in  a  colony  of 
or  plastids)  cannot  form  a  colony  or  molluscs;  they  may  be  also  partly  based 
society  without  mechanically  adhering  on  division  of  labor,  but  subordination 
to  each  other  or  being  connected  to-  here  never  attains  that  point  at  which 
gether  by  some  mechanical  tie.  Step  the  physiological  autonomy  of  the  indi- 
by  step  a  division  of  physiological  labor,  viduals  would  disappear,  and  they  be- 
with  its  natural  consequence,  subordina-  come  mere  organs. 
Hon,  begins  to  be  observable  with  indi-  But,  while  on  the  further  aide  of  the 
viduals  so  connected  together  by  merely  sociological  evolution  mechanical  adher- 
physical  ties.  Prof.  Huxley,  in  bis  ence  (ist  degree),  and  subordination 
polemic  against  Herbert  Spencer,  states  (zd  degree),  are  considerably  decreas- 
qaite  rightly  that  the  most  perfect  Ing,  a  highly  superior  mode  of  obtaining 
zoological  beings  present  that  subordi-  co-operation  begins  here  to  be  appreci- 
nation  pushed  to  the  extreme  degree,  able — viz. .conscious  and  voluntary  con- 
In  the  zoids  of  a  superior  anatomical  sensas  of  the  members  of  the  dem, 
. . — or  community  (3d  degree).     I   doubt 

•  "  Principles  of  Sociology,"  he.  eit.  whether  a  human  or  animal  society  can 
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be  met  with  in  which  that  specific  ele-  Such  are  the  three  stages  of  sociolog- 

ment  of  conscious  and  voluntary  con-  ical  evolution,  and,  I  think,   the  ratio 

sensus  is  wanting  altogether,  but  it  may  of  that  progression  is  so  easily  appreci- 

intervene  in  various  degrees.     The  more  able,  that  I  need  not  dwell  more  par- 

this  superior  element  prevails  over  the  ticularty  upon  it.     It  results  that,  so  far 

two  inferior  ones  (viz.,  mechanical  ag-  as  an  end  can  be  scientificayy  assigned 

gregation  and  subordination),  the  more  to  social  evolution,  that  end  can  be  but 

the  co-operation  obtained  is  conscious  one:  namely,   anarchy  —  i.e.,   a  targe 

and  voluntary,  the  fuicher  also  a  society  amount  of  co-operation  of  autonomous 

in  advanced    on  its  evolutionary  way.  individuals  as  perfect  as  their  biological 

Hence,  whenever  we  wish  sociologically  organization  allows,  and  that  amount  of 

to  account  for  a  concrete  phenomenon  co-operation  yielded  not  by  any  mechan- 

of  community  or  aggregation,  we  ought  ical  tie,  nor  by  any  subordination,  either 

to  consider  : —  by  physiological  or  political  constraint, 

r.     The    quantity     of    co<operation  but  plainly  and  completely  by  their  own 

yielded.  conscious  and   free   will   in   the  mod- 

2.  The  means,  more  or  less  conscious  em  psychological   acceptation  of  these 
and  voluntary,  for  obtaining  consensus  words. 

of  individualized  forces  aiming  at  an  Whether  it  please  or  displease  the 
end  not  personal  to  one  of  the  allies.  learned  Kulturtrdger  of  whatever  pro- 
Examples  can  be  gathered  in  history  clivities,  the  last  word  of  the  scientific 
and  ethnology  of  societies  not  highly  theory  of  evolution  is  that  very  terrify- 
civilized,  the  members  of  which  enjoy  a  ing  word,  anarchy,  so  eloquently  anath- 
freedom  unknown  in  the  most  liberal  ematized  ex  cathedrd  by  Darwinizing 
European  monarchies  and  republics  in  sociologists  and  so  many  others, 
our  day  :  such  were  the  communities  of  '  VTII 
Cossacks  in  Southern  Russia  in  the  17th  ■  *  ^"• 
century,  and  such  are,  if  M.  Raffray*  If  we  review  the  evolution  of  cosmic 
be  trusted,  the  Abyssinian  Shakos.  But  life  in  the  past  so  far  as  it  is  observable 
these  people  content  themselves  with  by  strictly  scientific  methods,  we  are 
co-operation  in  a  degree  which  would  compelled  to  acknowledge  that  a  large 
appear  very  meagre  from  our  civilized  amount  of  progress  has  been  already 
point  of  view.  On  the  Other  hand,  effected  in  the  physical,  biological,  and 
we  sec  geographical  regions — f.^.,  the  even  sociological  provinces,  without  any 
Lower  Valley  of  the  Nile,  or  of  the  apparent  interference  of  a  conscious 
Yaog-tze-Kiang  and  Hoang-ho —where  human  will  with  cosmic  matters.  Speak- 
physical  conditions  require  from  the  ing  anthropomorphically.  we  can  say 
inhabitants  far  more  co-operation  than  that  evolution  has  an  aim,  that  i(a  aim 
they  were  able  to  yield  freely  and  con-  is  progress,  and  that  Nature  attains  it 
sciously  in  their  state  of  civilization  ;  surely  and  practically  without  our  con- 
and,  in  fact,  those  countries  have  always  sciously  and  intentionally  caring  much 
been,  and    are    still,  classical    for   their  about  it. 

despotism,  either  political,  or  castal,  or  But  we  must  not  be   forgetful   that 

whatever  else  it  may  be.  progress  in  evolution  can  be  asserted 

I  sum  up  in  a  few  words  ; —  only  so  far  as  the  cosmic  whole  is  con- 

I.  Mechanical  ' Constraint,    which   is  sidcred,  and  that  its  way  is  studded  with 

compatible  only  with  fhe  lowest  stages  corpses    of    individuals,    nations,    and 

of  the  individualized  (biological)  life.  worlds,  fallen  because  they   could   not 

a.  Subordination  by  specialization  of  stand  the  transformations  required   by 

labor,  or  by  political  tyranny  (which  is  the  restless  progress  of  evolution. 

only  a  particular  case  of  the  former).  We  can  certainly  assert  that  the  law 

always  degrading  for  the  larger  part  of  of  the  future  society  is  anarchy,  and 

the  individuals  united,  if  not  for  them  that  it  surely  shall  beattainedby  Nature 

all  ;  and  left  alone.     But  the  further  progress  of 

3.  Consensus  more  and  more  eonscious  any  particular  society  of  the  present  day 
and  voluntary.  is  by  no  means  warranted   by  any  im- 
movable    natural     law    of     evolution. 


•  ■'  L'Abysainie,"  par  Ach.  Raffray.  Theoretically,  it  may  be  a  consolation 
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for  each  of  us  to  know  that  if  we  do  not  seems  to  contain  in  every  syllable  of  its 
thrive  io  our  life,  because  of  our  inability  tenifying  name  something  catastrophic 
to  stand  the  changes  asked  for  by  evolu-  and  is  throughout  full  of  pang  and  com- 
tion,  somebody  else  shall  thrive  cer-  motion  ?  Aslt  modem  geologists  whether 
taioly  ;  but  practically,  we  are  all  al-  such  revolutionary  episodes  as  the  earth- 
lowed  10  wish  that  the  thriviog  one  quake  of  Ischia  or  the  eruption  of 
should  be 'ourselves.  Krakaloa  are  erased  from  the  history  of 

Dr.  Lange,  although  not  a  profes-  our  earth,  now  that  we  know  that  its 
aional  sociologist,  teaches  us  that  the  crust  is  formed  not  by  cataclysm,  but 
way  of  progress  in  evolulion  is  nothing  by  evolution  ?  Ask  a  mother  whether 
less  than  lectilinear,  and  he  even  disre-  her  child  was  not  painfully  shaken  and, 
speclfuUy  compares  the  so- much -talked-  perhaps,  more  than  once  in  danger  of 
of  cosmic  or  histoticol  Providence  to  a  death,  every  time  it  crossed  one  of  those 
hunter  who,  in  order  to  kill  a  hare,  dis-  breakers  of  dentition,  passage  to  pu- 
charges  about  one  million  shots  in  every  berty,  etc.,  that  appear  like  so  many 
direction.  The  hare  is  thus  reached,  milestones  marking  the  natural  way  of 
of  course,  but  so  are  many  unlooked-for  our  individual  evolution  ? 
people  also,  without  reckoning  so  much  In  one  of  his  most  remarkable  essayft, 
powder  burnt  in  vain.  On  the  other  Herbert  Spencer  states  that  the  very 
band,  Charles  Darwin  adduces  many  source  from  which  ever;  constituted 
examples  of  intelligent  human  inlerfer-  government  draws  the  best  of  its  power 
ence  with  biological  matters  directly  is  "the  accumulated  and  organized 
arriving  at  an  end  which  would  take  sentiment  of  the  past,  .  .  .  the  gradu- 
cenluries  to  accomplish  by  the  alternate  ally  formed  opinion  of  countless  pre- 
teachings  of  natural  evolution  alone,  ceding  generations,' '  that  even  in  the 
The  only  caution  needed  for  the  success  most  Liberal  countries  of  oui  days.  c:on- 
of  such  interferences  is  the  security  that  stituted  powers  are  far  less  than  we  cont- 
our personal  end  does  not  lie  out  of  the  monly  think  controlled  "  by  the  public 
way  of  evolution.  Since  we  see  that  opinion  of  the  living,"  and  far  more 
the  result  of  natural  sociological  pro-  "  by  the  public  opinion  of  the  dead." 
gression  is  anarchy,  the  only  question  That  statement  points  out  the  very  rea- 
which  remains  to  be  settled  refers  to  the  son  why  our  social  atmosphere  becomes 
methodsandpractical  waysleading  most  so  soon  impregnated  with  deadly  mias- 
directly  to  that  social  ideal  of  the  mas,  emanations  from  the  tombs  of  past 
future.  generations,    when  a  refreshing  breeze 

But    is    not    evolution    exclusive  of  from  the  future  does  not  purify  it,  blow- 
revolution  in  this  sense,  that  it  flows  like  ing  through  a  revolutionary   agency.— 
a  majestic  and  peaceable  stream — that  Contemporary  Review. 
it   abhorret   saitum  —  while  revolution 
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The  people  of    the   British   islands  ity  of  the  whole  island,*we  have  the  an- 

have  been  asked  their  minds  as  to  the  swer  which  was  almost  sure  to  come, 

question  of  Home  Rule  for  Ireland,  and  but  which  is  none  the  less  worthy  of  at- 

they  have  answered  with  a  widely  differ-  tentive  study.     Of  the  two  islands  lying 

ent  voice  in   different   parts  of  those  side  by  side,  which  are  held  to  form 

islands.     The  great  divisions  of  what  in  one  united  and  indivisible  whole,   the 

legal  phrase  is  called  the  United  King-  smaller  asks  for  a  less  close  union,  for 

dom  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  have  a  more  independent  voice  in  settling  its 

answered  as  it  was  perhaps  natural  for  own  affairs,  and  the  greater  island  an- 

each  of   them  to  answer.     If  we  take  swers  that  the  demand  of  the  smaller 

Great  Britain  as  a  whole,  and  hold  it  to  shall  not  be  granted.     But  when  we  no 

have  spoken  by  the  voice  of  the  major-  longer  look  at  the  greater  island  as  a 
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whale,  when  wc  look  on  it  as  made  up  scheme  before  the  election  took  place, 
of  parts,  each  of  which  has  a  distinct  who  had  thought  and  spoken  of  the 
being  of  its  own,  then  the  seeming  an-  general  question  of  Home  Rule  before 
swei  of  the  greater  island  is  seen  in  an-  Mr.  Gladstone  had  put  forth  any  scheme 
other  light.  It  Is  not  the  whole  of  or  had  professed  his  acceptance  of 
Great  Britain  which  has  refused  the  Home  Rule  in  any  form.  There  are 
demand  of  Ireland  ;  it  is  simply  one  those  who  had  done  so  even  before  the 
part  of  it,  the  llrgest  part  certainly,  we  question  had  shown  itself  to  be  the  great 
may  say  the  dominant  part,  but  still  only  coming  question  by  the  usual  test,  that 
one  part  out  of  three.  The  other  two  of  being  declared  by  the  wise  men  of 
parts  have,  both  decidedly,  one  all  but  the  earth  to  lie  beyond  the  bounds  of 
unanimously,  given  their  voice  for  the  practical  politics.  Such  old-standing 
demand  of  Ireland.  The  demand  of  lookers  on  the  subject  will  certainly 
Ireland  has  been  favorably  received  by  think,  and  they  may  be  tempted  to 
those  parts  of  Great  Britain  which,  by  speak,  on  their  old  subject  now  it  has 
their  own  position,  are  better  able  to  put  on  a  new  shape.  And  those  to 
understand  the  demand,  better  able  to  whom  the  subject  is  an  old  one,  who 
throw  themselves  into  the  position  of  have  looked  at  it,  less  as  an  immediate 
those  who  make  it.  It  has  been  re-  party  question  than  as  a  contribution 
jected  by  that  part  of  the  island  whose  to  political  history,  may  be  allowed  to 
acceptance  of  it,  on  the  first  time  of  the  look  at  it  and  to  speak  of  it  in  their  own 
(question  being  asked,  would  have  been  fashion.  .To  them  it  is  not  the  first  of 
little  short  of  miraculous.  In  other  objects  to  know  what  position  this  or 
words,  while  England  has  given  a  very  that  statesman  is  likely  to  take  up  in 
decided  vote  against  Home  Rule,  Scot-  this  or  the  next  session,  how  near  this 
land  has  accepted  it  by  alarge  majority,  section  of  this  party  can  draw  to  that 
Wales  by  an  overwhelming  majority,  section  of  the  other  party,  or  even  what 
And  we  may  say  further  that,  in  Eng'  measures  are  likely  to  be  soon  brought 
land,  that  part  of  the  country  where  we  in,  under  what  combinations  they  are 
expect  to  find  most  of  political  intelli-  likely  to  be  carried  and  under  what 
gence  and  independence  is  on  the  whole  combinations  they  are  not.  It  will  con- 
in  favor  of  Home  Rule,  in  some  parts  cern  them  more  to  think  what  princi- 
most  markedly  in  favor  of  it-  If  Lon-  pies  have  gained  or  lost  by  what  has 
don  is  against  Mr.  Gladstone,  Nor-  lately  happened,  and  what  is  likely  to 
thumberland  in  the  wider  sense  is  for  be  the  lasting  result  on  general  history 
him,  Northumberland  in  the  narrower  of  an  historic  incident  that  stands  al- 
sense  is  for  him  without  an  opposing  most  by  itself.  For  the  first  session 
voice.  And  to  any  one  who  looks  into  and  the  election  of  1886  really  are 
the  real  heart  of  the  matter,  the  wonder  unique  in  history.  First  the  Parliament, 
will  be,  not  that  England  gives  a  large  then  the  people,  of  England  was  asked 
majority  against  Home  Rule,  but  that  to  do  what  no  people  has  ever  done. 
Home  Rule  got  any  English  support  at  what  we  may  safely  say  that  no  other 
all  We  are  told  that  Mr.  Gladstone's  people  was  ever  asked  to  do.  History 
influence  is  destroyed  forever.  Never  nowhere  records  that  a  ruling  people, 
was  there  such  a  proof  of  Mr.  Glad-  of  its  own  free  will,  without  compulsion, 
stone's  unabated  influence  as  the  last  without  the  pressure  of  immediate  dan- 
election.  He  has  notcarriedhis  point ;  ger,  ever  gave  freedom  toa  subject  peo- 
he  is,  as  far  as  England  is  concerned,  pie.*  Now,  casting  aside  constitutional 
defeated.  But  even  in  England  he  has  fictions  which  only  confuse  the  real  stale 
the  support  of  a  considerable  minority,  of  things,  this  is  what  the  English  peo- 
We  may  feel  pretty  sure  that  any  other  pie  was  asked  to  do  for  the  Irish  peo- 

man    but   Mr,  Gladstone,  maintaining    

such  a  cause  against  such  opposing  in-  •  Oa  lome  of  these  points,  twsides  what  I 
fluences,  instead  of  gaining  a  consider-  wrote  in  this  Review  (August,  1874),  and  else- 
able  minority,  would  not  have  gained  so  "here  years  ago,  I  said  something  in  the  Qm- 
—  ._u  „.  _  l'1..:_«  Umperary  Revtew  of  last  Febniary,  1  wrote 
much  as  a  hearmg.  .  ^..  .  then  before  the  election,  before  Mr.  GUdslone's 
Now  there  arc  those  who  had  thought  Bill  was  announced.  I  write  now  with  the 
and    spoken     about    Mr.     Gladstone's  further  light  of  six  stirring  months. 
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pie.  For  practicallr  the  English  are  a  thinn  like  "  splitting  asunder."  As  for 
dominant,  and  the  Irisli  a  subject  peo-  "disintegration  of  the  Empire,"  the 
pie.  The  legal  theory  indeed  is  very  "  Imperial "  lalk  to  which  we  have,  of 
different.  In  that  theory  Great  Britain  late,  got  used  has  for  the  last  few  months 
and  Ireland  are  parts  of  an  United  been  getting  taller  and  taller,  partly  as 
Kingdom,  no  part  of  which  has  any  ad-  a  contribution  to  the  controversy  on 
vantage  over  any  other  part.  But,  as  Home  Rule,  partly  as  a  contribution  to 
diplomatic  treaties  and  documents  can-  other  controversies  atoi^sideof  it.  We 
not  alter  facts,  so  neither  can  Acts  of  have  heard  more  than  one  orator  speak 
Parliament.  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  of  the  United  States  as  a  "  great  Em- 
are  formally  called  an  "  United  King-  pire,"  a  "  great  English-speaking  Em- 
dom,"  but  that  formal  style  does  not  pire."  This  is  of  course  mere  thought- 
make  them  so.  The  most  obvious  con-  less  flourish  ;  but  when  another  orator 
stitutional  arrangements,  the  most  fa-  spoke  of  the  civil  war  in  America  as 
miliar  forms  of  speech,  show  that  no  being  waged  by  the  North  for  "  imperial 
real  union  has  taken  place.  Ireland  unity,"  we  might  have  looked  for  a 
still  bears  the  distinguishing  badge  of  a  meaning.  It  Sounded  as  if  "  imperial 
province,  the  badge  of  a  land  subject,  unity"  was  opposed  in  a  marked  way  to 
dependent,  in  some  way  marked  off  as  some  other  kind  of  unity.  Yet  as  "  im- 
separate  from  another  land,  the  pres-  perial  unity  "  was  precisely  the  kind  of 
ence  of  a  governor  distinct  from  the  unity  for  which  the  North  was  not  fight- 
central  power.  The  existence  of  the  ing,  one  is  driven  to  suppose  that  here 
Lord  Lieutenant  of  Ireland  shows  of  too  meaning  was  not  thought  of,  but 
itself  that  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  are  that  the  word  "  imperial "  was  chosen 
not  a  really  United  Kingdom.  So  do  ratherthan  the  natural  words"  federal  " 
'  those  common  forms  of  speech  by  or  "national,"  simply  because  it  con- 
which  Englishmen  every  moment  ex-  tained  more  syllables  than  they  did.* 
press  their  deep,  though  perhaps  uncon-  Now  talk  of  this  kind  is  mere  talk  ; 
scious  conviction  that  they  are  a  ruling  it  means  nothing  ;  it  must  come  of  sim- 
people,  with  the  people  of  Ireland  for  pie  love  of  big  words.  But  when  ora- 
their  subjects.  I  must  point  out  again  tors  apply  the  same  kind  of  phrases, 
that  the  every-day  phrases,  "  We  must  "  disintegration  of  the  Empire,  '  "  dis- 
govem  Ireland,  we  must  do  this  or  that  ruption  of  the  Empire,"  and  the  like, 
for  Ireland,"  while  no  one  ever  says  to  Mr.  Gladstone's  scheme,  or  to  any 
"  We  must  govern  Scotland,"  while  no  other  scheme  of  Home  Rule,  it  is  more 
Scotsman  or  Irishman  says  "  We  must  than  mere  talk  ;  wittingly  or  unwitling- 
govem  England,"  prove,  without  going  ly,  the  words  express  a  truth.  When  we 
any  further,  that  the  practical  relations  are  told  that  to  give  Home  Rule  to  Ire- 
between  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  are  land  would  be  a  "  disruption  of  the  Em- 
altogether  different  from  the  relations  pire,"  or  the  like,  it  is  plain  that  the 
between  England  and  Scotland,  that  word  "  Empire"  cannot  be  used  in  the 
England  and  Scotland  do  form  an  sense  in  which  it  has  of  late  become  the 
United  Kingdom,  but  that  Great  Britain  favorite  name  for  the  Queen's  dominions 
and  Ireland  do  not.  And  to  these  fa-  as  a  whole.  For  Empire,  in  that  sense, 
miliar  phrases  which  are  now  growing  would  be  in  no  way  touched  by  Mr. 
old,  the  late  election  has  added  some  Gladstone's  scheme  of  Home  Rule,  by 
lesser,  new,  rhetorical  phrases  which  the  restoration  of  Grattan's  Parliament, 
teach  exactly  the  same.  We  have  heard  or  by  anything  short  of  making  Ireland 
protests  against  Home  Rule,  or  against  a  perfectly  independent  kingdom  or 
some  particular  form  of  Home  Rule,  as  commonwealth.  Nothing  short  of  that 
being  a  "disintegration  of  the  Em-  can  be  any  "  disintegration  "  or  "  dis- 
pire  ;"  a  "  disruption  of  the  Empire  ;"  ruption  "  of  the  "  Empire"  in  the  fash- 
we  have  even  heard  Englishmen  called  ionable  sense.  If  the  "  Empire  "  was 
on  not  to  give  up  their  "  dominion,"  or  not   "  disintegrated  "  by  giving  Home 

"supremacy."     Now  when  it  comes  to  ~~z 

hard  words  like  "  disintegration,"  plain  °°  ""="  InfE^rial  and  kindred  w»iw«. 

,.„,  ,    ,  ",,         '      "^    ,  may   I   venture   to   refer   to   my   litlle   book, 

men  are  a  little  puzzled  ;  they  can  only  ■■  creawr  Greece  and  Greater  Briuin.--ii»o 

guess  that  they  are  high-polite  for  some-  lecturesaDdaneiaay—pubUstied  last  May? 

L\il;„,1  ■■,v,7t.K.iyic 
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Rule  to  Caoada  and  New  Zealand,  it  minority  of  the  nation  haa  been  found 

will  not   be   "disintegrated"    by   gir-  ready  to  listen  to  him. 

ing  Home   Rule  to   Ireland.     But   the  The  plain  state  of  the  case  is,  that  all 

phrase,  as  applied  to  Ireland,  none  the  these  phrases,  both  the  old  familiar  ones 

less  implies  a  truth  ;  it  implies  one  of  and  the  new  rhetorical  ones,  are  per- 

thc  deepest  political  convictions  of  the  fectly  true.     They  express  facts.     But 

ordinary   Englishman.     Let   us  put   it  they  express  facts  which  are  altogether 

into  a  decent  and   historical  shape,  into  inconsistent  with  the  theory  of  an  United 

the  words  of  the  statute  of  Henry  the  Kingdom,    the    theory  that    England, 

Eighth  which  declared  that  "  the  King-  Scotland,  Ireland,  are  formed  into  one 

dom  of  England  is  an  Empire."     What  political  whole,    no  part  of  which   has 

was  chiefly  meant  by  those  words  was  any  political  advantage  over  any  other ; 

to  assert  that   England   was    not    the  the  fact  being  that  in  practice  no  such 

dependent  of  Charles  the  Fifth  and  the  union  exists,  but  that,  instead  of  it,  one 

Fope.     That  assertion  is  now  needless,  part  of  the  kingdom  bears   rule   over 

unless  Prince  Bismarck  should  ever  make  another.     In  the  more  lowly  and  familiar 

it  needful  again.     But  the  words  also  phrase  "we" — that  is   the    people  of 

had  another  meaning,    one  which  lives  England  or  of  Great  Britain — have  to 

in  its  fulness  to  this  day.     The  "  Em-  "govern  Ireland,"   as  "we"  have  to 

pire  "  then  had  no  reference  to  India  or  govern  India  or  any  other  subject  land. 

Australia;  it  had  a  reference  to  Ireland,  In  the  grander  rhetorical  phrases  "  we" 

perhaps  to  some  nearer  lands.     It  meant  — the  same  people — have  an  "  empire" 

to  say   that   Ireland   waa  a  dependent  over  Ireland  ;  we  hold  Ireland  as  our 

land,  a  dependent  kingdom,  and  Eng-  province.     And  it  is  added  with  equal 

land  an  Imperial  kingdom  over  it     And  truth   that   "we"   do  not  wish   "our 

so,  though  our  laws  forbid,  we  all  be-  empire"  to  be  "disintegrated;"  that 

lieve  to  this  day,  with  this  addition  that,  is,  we    do   not    wish    to   give  up  our 

in  this  Empire  of  England  over  Ireland  dominion  over  our  province.     Now  let 

every  English  elector  is  part-Emperor,  it  be  set  down  at  once,  that  there  is  no 

It  was  therefore  with  perfect  truth,  with  particular  wickedness  in  all  this.     It  in 

far  greater  truth  than  can  be  found  in  no  way  proves  the  English  people  to  be 

the   commonly    received    babble   about  worse  than  other  people.     It  is  simple 

"  Empire,"  that  orators  in  the  late  elec-  human   nature.       As    no    people    ever 

tion  called  on  the  ruling,  the  Imperial,  willingly  gave  np  dominion,  it  is   no 

nation,  not  to  give  up  the  Empire  which  special  blame  to  the  English  people  that 

King  Harry  asserted  for  himself,  and  they  do  not  wish  to  give  it  up.     It  is 

which  by  implication  he  asserted  for  all  rather  to  their  praise  that  part  of  them, 

of    us.      With  perfect  truth  it  was  that  though  not  the  larger  part,  have  shown 

Englishmen  were  told  not  to  "  disinte-  themselves  ready  to  give  it  up.     The 

grate  the  Empire,"  that  sometimes  in  one  thing  to  be  understood  is  that  the 

plainer  words  they  were  told  not  to  give  theory  of    the    United   Kingdom  is  a 

up    their  own    "  dominion."     That  is,  mere  theory,  that,  instead  of  an  United 

we  all  have  an  "empire,"  a  "  domin-  Kingdom,  there  is  the  practical  fact  of 

ion,"  a  "  supremacy," — an  "  empire,"  "  empire,"  the  "  empire  "  of  the  ruling 

a   "dominion,"  a  "  supremacy,"  over  English  people  over  the  dependent  peo- 

the  subject  land  of  Ireland.    That  ' '  em-  pie  of  Ireland. 

pire,"  "dominion,"  "supremacy,"  we  Of  tourse  I  here  speak  of  practical, 
are  told  not  to  give  up.  Most  of  us  not  of  forced  dependence.  The  point 
hardly  need  the  advice.  Ruling  nations  of  the  whole  argument  is  that  there  is 
are  not  much  in  the  habit  of  giving  up  practical  dependence  where  there  is 
"empire,"  "  dominion,"  or  "  supreni-  formal  unity.  Now  some  measure  of 
acy,'  and  till  lately  the  English  nation  practical  dependence  cannot  fail  to  exist 
did  not  seem  likely  to  be  the  first  to  be-  wherever  a  more  and  a  less  powerful 
gin.  The  wonderful  thing  is  that  the  state  are  brought  into  close  political  con- 
English  nation  has  come  so  near  to  nection,  whether  it  be  merely  the  con- 
doing  so  as  it  haa,  that  one  man  has  nection  of  very  close  alliance,  or  the 
been  found  daring  enough  to  propose  closer  connection  of  a  common  sover- 
■uch    a    surrender,  and    that    a   large  eign.    The  world  in  all  ages  is  full  of  ex- 
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amples  ;  the  Roman  Empire  and  its  for-  BrilaiQ  and  Ireland  have  been  formally 
eign  allies,  before  its  allies  were  finally  incorporated  into  one  United  Kingdom, 
changed  into  subjects,  is  the  most  in-  Ireland  has  thereby  gained  a  share  in 
structive  of  all.  Rome  was  praclically  the  direction  of  the  common  affairs  of 
mistress  of  a  crowd  of  kingdoms  and  the  United  Kingdom,  such  a  share  as 
commonwealths  with  which  she  was  the  number  and  influence  of  her  lepre- 
nominally  on  terms  of  equal  alliance,  sentatives  in  Parliament  may  give  her. 
So  England  and  Scotland  from  1603  to  Her  representatives  have  further  gained 
1707,*  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  from  the  privilege  of  voting  on  questions 
17SZ  to  rSoo,*  were  united  by  the  tie  which  touch  England  or  Scotland  only, 
of  a  common  sovereign  only,  and  the  On  the  other  hand,  Ireland  has  lost  all 
accidents  of  hereditary  succession  might  independent  control  over  her  own  inter- 
have  snapped  this  tie  in  the  case  of  nal  affairs  :  the  members  for  England 
Scotland,  just  as  it  did  in  our  own  days  and  Scotland  vote  on  questions  which 
in  the  case  of  Hanover.  In  each  case  touch  Ireland  only  ;  the  members  for 
the  smaller  country  was  in  everything  Ireland  may  be,  and  often  are,  out-voted 
else  absolutely  independent  of  the  on  purely  Irish  matters  by  the  members 
larger  ;  it  had  its  distinct  administra-  for  Great  Britain.  This  is  the  natural 
lion  under  the  common  sovereign  ;  it  and  inevitable  result  of  the  incorporation 
had  its  legislature  as  free  as  that  of  the  of  the  separate  Parliaments  of  a  greater 
greater  country.  Yet  it  is  certain  that  and  a  lesser  state.  The  question  comes 
Scotland  in  the  one  case,  Ireland  in  the  whether  the  share  which  the  lesser  state 
other  case,  was  so  far  dependent  as  this,  gains  in  the  common  affairs  of  the  whole 
In  all  external  affairs,  the  common  is  or  is  not  counterbalanced  by  the  loss 
sovereign  was  certain  to  consult  the  in-  of  the  power  of  managing  its  internal 
terests  of  the  greater  country  first ;  he  affairs  as  it  chooses.  The  answer  must 
was  certain  to  follow  the  advice  of  his  depend  on  many  circumstances  ;  on  the 
Parliament  and  his  ministers  in  the  size  of  the  smaller  state,  on  its  geo- 
greater  country.  If  the  interests  of  the  graphical  position,  on  its  past  history,  on 
greater  and  the  lesser  country  clashed,  the  degree  of  national  feeling  which  its 
the  lesser  had  no  choice  but  either  to  people  keeps,  and  a  good  deal  too  on 
submit  or  to  try  the  chances  of  resist-  their  political  tact  and  sagacity.  Within 
ance.  It  must  be  so  in  all  such  cases  ;  the  range  of  the  British  Islands,  a  tradi- 
the  smaller  country  may  be  perfectly  in-  tional  Home  Rule  has  undoubtedly 
dependent  in  all  its  internal  affairs  ;  but  worked  well  among  some  of  the  smaller 
the  fact  of  practical  dependence  may  members.  The  kingdom  of  Man  and 
always  come  out  at  any  moment  in  the  the  Norman  islands — that  part  of  Nor- 
department  of  war,  peace,  and  alliance,  mandy  which  remained  Norman  while 
Here  is  practical  dependence  in  cases  the  rest  stooped  to  become  French — 
where  the  formal  relation  is  that  of  have  always  kept  their  local  indepen- 
equality  in  the  shape  of  separate  inde-  dence.  Subjects  of  the  British  Crown, 
pendence  :  the  same  dependence  may  with  no  means  of  influencing  its  exter- 
equally  exist  where  the  formal  relation  nal  policy,  subject  even  to  the  authority 
is  that  of  equality  in  the  shape  of  incor-  of  the  British  Parliament  whenever  that 
poration.  Or  rather  in  this  test  case  it  Parliament  chooses  to  exercise  its 
may  exist  in  a  shape  which  is  far  more  power,*  these  islands  have,  under  all 
deeply  felt  and  which  has  a  far  wider  ordinary  circumstances,  kept  the  man- 
range.  Between  1782  and  1800  Great  agement  of  their  own  affairs,  and  have 
Britain,  as  alone  guiding  the  policy  of  seldom,  if  ever,  had  any  complaint 
the  common  king,  could  praclically  con-  against  their  neighbor  and  protector, 
trol  the  external  affairs  of  Ireland  ;  but  They  would  clearly  lose  by  giving  up 
it  could  not  legislate  for  the  internal  af-  their  local  independence,  and  becoming 
fairs  of  Ireland  ;  in  them  Ireland  was  as  parts  of  the  United  Kingdom,  with  so 
free  as  Great  Britain.     Since  1800,  Great  many  representatives   in   Parliament  as 

— — — — might  be  fitting  for  their  numbers.     I 

•  Those  years  must  of  course  be  encepied  lo     

which  under  the  Commonwealth  and  Prolec-  '  It  is  hard  to  lee  bow  this  came  alxmt.  es- 

totmie,   Scotland  was  incorporated  with  Eng-  cept  by  the  mere  taw  of  the  sltonger.     But  it 

land.  is  fully  acknowledged  as  tbe  primaJ  law. 
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suspect  (hat  a  man  of  Orkney  or  Shet-  Rule— never  mind    the    nature  or  the 

land,  who  is  represented  in  Parliament,  wisdom  of  any  particular  scheme— the 

miKht  not  wholly  object  to  exchange  his  course  is  stfaightforward  and  consistent, 

full   fellowship  in  all  the  rights  of  the  If  it  is  proposed  to  put  Ireland  in  the 

United  Kingdom  for  such  a  dependence  condition    of    a    Crown    Colony,   that 

as  that   of   Man  or  Jersey.     What  un-  course  also  is  straightforward  and  con- 

doubtedly  suits  the  smallest  members  of  sistent.      The  Irish  people  are  either  fit 

the   group,   this  full    independence  at  for  self-government  or  they  are  not  lit. 

home,    combined    with,    we    may    say  If  they  are  fit,  they  ought  to  have  it ;  if 

plainly,  subjection  in  internationd  mat-  they  are  not  fit,  they  ought  to  be  prac- 

ters,  may  or  may  not  suit  the  largest  tlcally  kept  out  of  it,  however  delicately 

members.     It  is  to  be  noted  that  it  is  the  the  work  of  keeping  out  may  be  done. 

second  in  size   among  the   members  of  In    no    case    should    there  be  such  a 

the   United  Kingdom  which  most  dis-  mockery  as  the  present  state  of  things, 

tinctly  asks  to  be  put  into  a  relation  of  in  which  Great    Britain  can  always  hin- 

the  same  kind  as  that  which  is  found  to  der  Irish  afiairs  from  being  settled  as 

suit  those  small  members  of  the  geo-  Ireland  wishes,  while  the  only  comfort 

graphical  group  which  are  not  meml>ers  that  Ireland  gets  back  again  is  Ihat  she 

of  the  United  Kingdom.     One  of  the  can   often   hinder  the  affairs  of  Great 

changes  since  I  wrote  six  months  back  Britain  from  being  settled  at  all. 
is   that  it  would  now  be  j^ntrue  to  say        To  these  questions  Mr.  Gladstone's 

that  there  is  no  wish  for  anything  at  all  scheme    suggested    an  answer,  by    no 

like  Home  Rule  either  in  Scotland  or  means  the  only  possible  answer  even 

in  Wales  ;  still  there  is  certainly  no  such  from    his    own    side,  but  one  possible 

demand  for  it  as  there  is  in  Ireland,  answer,  founded  on  certain  intelligible 

Here  comes  in  the  effect  of  differences  principles.     That  scheme  has  gone  into 

in  circumstances  of  many  kinds  between  the  historic  past ;  it  is   not  likely  ever 

Scotland  and   Ireland   and  Wales  and  again  to  be  brought  forward  in  exactly 

Ireland.     Let  us  look  specially  at  Scot-  the  same  shape.     To  discuss  Its  details, 

land,  as  having,  like  Ireland,  once  been  then,  is  mere  matter  of  curiosity,  and  of 

a  distinct  kingdom,  which  Wales  never  many  of  them  I  do  not  feel  myself  quali- 

was  in  the  same  sense.     It  is  plain  on  lied  to  speak  one  way  or  the  other.     I 

the  face  of  things  that  Scotland,  with  a  leave  the  Land  Bill  to  be  discussed  by 

national  feeling  as  strong,  though    of  a  others  who  have  stronger  financial  heads 

different  kind,  as  that  of  Ireland,  with  than  mine,  and  I  leave  many  practical 

a  much  smaller  representation  than  that  details  to  those  who  have  a  practical  ex- 

of  Ireland,  has  held  in  the  Parliament  perience    which  I    have  not.     But  the 

of  the  United  Kingdom  a  position  quite  main  outlines  of   the  scheme  are    none 

different  from  that  of  Ireland.     Scotland  the   less  worthy  of   remembrance  as    a 

has  taken  her  share  in  the  common  affairs  political  study,  and  it  is  still  as  likely  as 

of  the  kingdom,  and  the  particular  af-  not  that  those  main  outlines  may  be  the 

fairs  of  Scotland  have  for  a  long  time  general  shape  of  the  Home  Rule  of  the 

past  been  commonly  settled  as  Scotland  future.      Mr.  Gladstone's  scheme,  in  its 

has  wished.     This  has  been  the  result,  main  principles,  stood    out  as  one  of 

partly  of  the  geographical  position  and  three  possible  ways  of  giving  Ireland 

the  past  history  of  Scotland,   but  yet  that  control  over  her  own  affairs  for 

more  of  the  national  character  of  the  which   she    asked.     I    set    aside   total 

Scottish  people.     One  cannot  say  that  separation,  the  establishment  of  a  per- 

Scotland  is  practically  dependent ;  Scot-  fectly  independent  kingdom  or  common- 

tish  affairs  may  at  any  time  be  settled  wealth.     Some  say  that    Home    Rule 

against  the  will  of  the  Scottish  people,  must    lead   to  it  ;  but    as   yet   no  one 

but  as  a  matter  of  fact  they  seldom  are  directly    asks  for  it.     At  this  moment 

90   settled.     Irish  affairs  are  constantly  separation    lies    beyond    the    range  of 

settled  against  the  will  of  the  Irish  peo-  practical   politicx  ;  it  is  quite  possible 

pie  ;  such   settlement'may  be  right  or  that,  by  carefully  declaiming  against  it, 

wrong,  but  in  either  case  the  result  is  by  attributing  it  as  an  object  to  those 

that  Ireland  is  practically  a  dependency,  who  disclaim  it,  it  may  be  brought  with- 

If  it  is  propos^  to  give  Ireland  Home  in   that    range.     The  question    is  cer- 

/ 
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tainly  not  set  aside  by  merely  saying  cepted  Mr.  Gladstone's  scheme  may. 
that  we  could  not  live  with  an  indepen-  now  that  scheme  is  defeated,  fall  back 
dent  state  so  near  to  us,  for  we  contrive  upon  something  more  like  this  as  a 
to  live  with  both  France  and  Belgium  scheme  of  their  own.  And  one  may  be 
practically  nearer  to  us.  But  it  does  allowed  to  whisper  very  gently  that  it 
matteragreat  deal  that  all  geography,  all  would  not  be  altogether  without  prece- 
past  history,  points  to  a  certain  con-  dent  if  those  who  have  overthrowo  Mr. 
neclion  among  all  the  members  of  the  Gladstone's  scheme  should  seek  to  oat- 
great  group  of  the  British  islands.  The  do  him  by  bringing  forward  this  or  some 
map  of  itself  shows  the  whole  group  as  other  scheme  going  much  further  than 
forming  a  world  apart  from  the  world  his.  At  any  rate,  be  the  establishment 
of  the  European  mainland.  Setting  of  such  a  scheme  likely  or  unlikely,  wise 
aside  separation,  then,  there  seem  to  be  or  foolish,  it  is  one  possible  alternative, 
three  possible  ways  of  relaxing  the  con-  and,  as  such,  it  must  be  looked  in  the 
nection  without  destroying  it,  three  ways  face. 

of  putlting  an  end  to  the  state  of  things  This  scheme,  it  will  be  seen,  makes 
in  which  Ireland  is  really  a  dependency  Ireland  formally  independent ;  it  makes 
of  Great  Btitain  under  the  guise  of  her  really  independent  in  internal  mat- 
incorporation,  without  breaking  every  ters  ;  it  leaves  the  possibility  of  the  de- 
pnlitical  tie  between  the  two  countries,  pendent  relation  coming  up  again  at  any 
One  way  would  be  a  simple  return  to  moment  in  international  affairs.  The 
the  stale  of  things  which  was  from  1782  only  way  reaffy  to  get  rid  of  all  depend- 
to  1800,  the  plan  of  two  perfectly  in-  ence  on  the  part  of  Ireland  would  be  to 
dependent  Parliaments  under  a  com-  reconstitute  the  whole  political  system 
mon  Sovereign.  This  plan  is  obvious  of  the  United  Kingdom  according  to  a 
from  its  simplicity  ;  but  the  objections  really  federal  method.  The  word 
to  it  are  equally  obvious.  Ireland,  as  "federal,"  at  least  its  substantive 
has  been  said  before,  while  perfectly  in-  "  federation,"  has  of  late  been  used 
dependent  in  its  internal  afiairs,  would  almost  as  freely  and  quite  as  vaguely  as 
be  practically  dependent  in  all  interna-  the  word  "imperial."  Yet  the  word 
tional  matters.  The  common  Kiilg  of  "federal"  has  a  distinct  meaning  in 
Great  Britain  and  Ireland  could  not  fail,  political  study,  and  it  is  well  not  to  use 
in  all  matters  of  peace,  war,  and  alliance.  It  or  any  other  word  without  exactly 
to  act  by  the  advice  of  the  Ministry,  knowing  what  we  mean  by  it.  By 
Parliament,  and  people  of  Great  Britain,  "federal,"  "federation,"  ought  tot* 
If  the  advice  of  the  Ministry,  Farlia-  meant,  not  some  vague  materia  for  a 
ment,  and  people  of  Ireland  chanced,  as  rhetorical  flourish,  but  a  definite  form 
they  easily  might,  to  be  different,  they  of  government,  which  has  existed  in  the 
would  have  to  give  way.  This  would  past  and  which  still  exists  in  the  present, 
be  a  very  awkward  slate  of  things  in  one  which  may  now  be  studied  on  a 
a  constitutional  government,  one  that  small  scale  in  Switzerland  and  on  a 
could  be  avoided  only  by  a  somewhat  great  scale  in  the  United  States.  Now 
awkward  expedient.  That  is  to  say,  the  there  could  not  be  a  federal  relation, 
foreign  affairs  of  the  two  kingdoms  might  such  as  this,  between  Great  Britain  and 
be  put  inte  the  hands  of  somebody  Ireland  ;  two  members  are  not  enough 
answering  to  the  Delegations  which  act  for  a  federation.  But  a  federal  relation 
between  Hungary  and  Austria,  an  ar-  between  England,  Scotland,  Ireland, 
range  ment  which  would  hardly  be  perhaps  Wales,  perhaps  some  other 
thought  consistent  with  due  parliament-  members,  would  be  perfectly  possible, 
ary  control  in  either  country.  As  yet.  Its  different  members  might  agree  to 
though  we  have  heard  something  about  vest  certain  powers  in  purely  English, 
"  Grattan's  Parliament,"  it  can  hardly  Scotch,  Irish,  assemblies,  and  to  vest 
be  said  that  this  scheme  is  before  the  certain  ether  powers  in  an  assembly 
country.  But  it  should  be  borne  in  common  to  the  whole  body.  The  estab- 
mind  that  it  is  a  scheme  perfectly  possi-  lishment  of  such  ft.  federation  would  be 
ble  and  intelligible,  that  it  has  been  a  very  singular  event  in  history.  For 
thought  of  before  and  may  be  thought  federations  in  general  have  been  formed 
of  again,  that  the  Irish  party  which  ac-  by    an    exactly    opposite  process,   the 
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union  of  several  smaller  members  'qIo  Gladstone's  scheme,  and  should  yet 
a  greater  whole,  not  by  the  splittir  ^f  propose  to  get  rid  of  this  most  essential 
a  greater  whole  into  several  sr  feature  of  it.  Mr.  Gladstone's  scheme, 
members.  Still  this  relation  also  is  pei-  'ooked  at  as  a  political  study,  was  a  very 
fectly  conceivable,  and  it  must  therefore  bold  one.  It  started  from  a  fact;  it 
be  looked  in  the  face.  But  the  inherent  gave  that  fact  a  prominence  hitherto  un- 
difficullies  of  the  scheme  are  many  and  familiar,  and  then  tried  to  give  it  a 
great,  and  they  may  not  have  come  into  wholly  new  character.  Mr.  Gladstone 
the  heads  of  some  who  have  glibly  used  found  Ireland  nominally  an  equal  part 
the  words"  federal  "and"  federation,''  of  an  United  Kingdom,  practically  a. 
without  stopping  to  think  what  ihey  dependency  of  another  part  of  that  king- 
meant.  A  federation  of  so  few  as  three  dom.  His  scheme  acknowledged  ihe 
or  four  members  would  most  likely  be  fact  of  dependence,  and  put  it  into  the 
somewhat  awkward  in  its  working  ;  but  strongest  light.  Ireland  was  to  remain 
this  difiSculty  is  of  small  moment  com-  part  of  the  Queen's  dominions,  part  of 
pared  with  the  overwhelming  prepon-  "  the  Empire,"  if  any  one  likes  the 
derance  of  votes  in  the  House  of  Rep-  word  ;  it  was  even  lo  remain  part  of 
reaentativea  which  must  be  given  to  the  the  United  Kingdom.  But  it  was  no 
single  canton  of  England.  It  would  longer  to  remain  a  part  of  the  United 
be  like  Thebes  of  old  or  Prussia  now.  Kingdom  on  the  same  nominal  level  as 
The  only  way  to  establish  real  federal  other  parts.  Its  dependence  was  to  be 
equality  would  be  to  abolish  England,  proclaimed  ;  it  was  to  keep  its  existing 
Scotland,  and  Ireland,  as  separate  badge  of  dependence  and  to  be  bur- 
wholes,  to  cut  up  each  country  into  thened  with  new  ones.  It  was  to  keep 
several  smaller  cantons,  and  to  make  its  Lord- Lieutenant,  an  ofhcer  thor- 
those  cantons  the  constituent  members  oughly  in  place  in  a  dependency  and 
of  the  federation.  In  other  words,  thoroughly  out  of  place  anywhere  else. 
"  Repeal  the  Union,  restore  the  Hep-  Ireland  was  to  be  shut  out  from  all  con- 
tarchy."  A  beautifully  mapped  out  trol,  direct  or  indirect,  over  the  external 
federation  might  be  in  this  way  devised  ;  affairs  of  the  kingdom  of  which  it  was 
only  are  either  Englishmen,  Scotsmen,  still  to  form  a  part.  It  was  even  to  be 
or  irishmen  ready  to  wipe  out  thus  the  burlhened  with  tribute.  Now  tribute  is 
existence  of  England,  Scotland,  and  in  no  way  implied  in  the  dependent  re- 
Ireland,  as  distinct  and  substantive  lation,  but  it  is  made  possible  by  it ;  its 
wholes?  payment  may,  under  some  circum- 
Of  these  two  plans  the  first  in  its  own  stances,  be  just  and  reasonable.  It  is  a 
nature  implies  the  absence  of  Irish  rep-  monstrous  wrong  that  Bulgaria  or  any 
resenlatives  from  Westminster;  they  other  Chiistian  land  should  be  made  to 
have  th^r  own  place  in  their  indepen-  pay  tribute  lo  the  Turk,  because  the 
dent  Parliament  at  Dublin.  The  second  Turk  is  certain  to  spend  the  money  ita 
in  hs  own  nature  implies  the  presence  doing  all  the  mischief  he  can  to  his 
of  Irish  representatives  at  Westminster,  Christian  subjects  and  dependents, 
or  at  any  more  central  place  which  But  there  is  no  injustice  in  a  really  pro- 
might  be  chosen  for  the  federal  Parlia-  tected  state  paying  an  acknowledgment 
ment.  One  of  the  fiercest  questions  for  protection.  To  take  an  example  on 
which  arose  over  Mr.  Gladstone's  the  tiniest  scale,  there  is  no  wrong  in  the 
scheme  would  be  at  once  settled  by  few  hundred  francs  which  the  little  com- 
either  of  them  in  opposite  ways.  Yet  monwealth'  of  Andorra  pays  to  France 
it  was  wonderful  that  such  a  question  as  an  acknowledgment  for  French  pro- 
could  arise  over  Mr,  Gladstone's  pro-  tection.  In  this  case.  Great  Britain  was 
posal  to  exclude  the  Irish 'members,  supposed  to  undertake  a  great  deal  of 
That  is,  it  was  in  no  way  wonderful  that  costly  work  of  which  Ireland  would  have 
many  should  object  to  Mr.  Gladstone's  the  advantage,  and  for  this  Ireland  was 
scheme  altogether,  and  even  that  they  to  pay.  Here  is  nothing  really  unjust, 
should  make  the  exclusion  of  the  Irish  if  the  dependent  relation  is  allowed  : 
members  a  chief  argument  against  it :  but  here  is  a  very  marked  badge  indeed 
but  it  was  wonderful  that  any  should  of  dependence.  Lastly,  whatever  rights 
profess  to  accept  ihe  main  lines  of  Mr.  'the  dependent  land  was  to  receive  were 
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not  to  be  the  subject  of  a  treaty,  like  the  professions  ;  at  the  same  time  it  is  per- 

Union  of  1800  ;  they  were  to  be  a  aim-  fectly  possible  thai,  whether  Irishmeo  at 

pie  grant  of  the  Parliament  of  the  United  this  moment  look  for  it  or  not,  whether 

Kingdom,  and   the  Parliament    of   the  they  wish  for  it  or  not.  Separation  may 

United  Kingdom  was  still  to  keep  a  re-  be  some  day  01  other  the  result  of  Home 

served  power  over  the  dependent  land.  Rule,     It  is  only  ihe  ordinary  course  of 

Never  was  the  dependence  of  one  land  human    nature   that   it    should    be   so  ; 

upon  another  more  clearly  set  forth  than  Separation  must  be  looked  forward  to 

the  dependence  of  Ireland  on    Great  as  a  possible  thing,  like  any  other  remote 

Britain  was  in  that  scheme  of  Mr.  Glad-  chance,  a  chance  which  the  rejection  of 

stone's  which  its  enemies  spoke  of  as  in-  the  late  scheme  may  very  likely  have 

volving  the  "  disintegration"  and  "  dis-  brought    nearer.       And    if    separation 

ruption  of  the  Empire."  comes,    what  then?    Then  we   should 

And  yet,  as  has  been  already  said,  certainly  have  come  to  the  "  disintegra- 

they  so  spoke  of  it  with  perfect  truth,  tion  of  the  Empire"  or  whatever  may 

if  what  they  meant  was  that  the  practi-  be  the  plain  English  of  those  hard  words, 

ca!   "empire"   of  Great  Britain  over  But  there  is  the  simple  fact  of  history 

Ireland  was  to  come  to  an  end.     So  it  that  the  "  Empire  "  has  gone  through  a 

was  to  be  by  the  very  bill  which  would  good  tnany  "  disintegrations,"  and  that 

have  made   Ireland   openly  dependent  it  has  commonly  been  the  better  for  each 

and  tributary.   It  might  seem  as  if  noth-  of  them.      Complete  Separation    might 

ing   could  be  more  distasteful,   almost  work  well  or  ill  ;  that  we  cannot  tell  for 

insulting,  to  Irish  feeling  than  a  measure  certain  beforehand  ;  it  might,  whenever 

which  brought  down  Ireland,  hitherto  the  question  comes,  be  right  to  vote  for 

an   integral     and    equal    part  of    the  it  or  to  vote  against  it.     The  only  thing 

United   Kingdom,    to  so  low  a    level,  to   be   insisted   on    is  that  it  is  to  be 

And  yet  it  was  not  so  ;  th«  bill  was  not  looked  at  like  any  other  political  change, 

displeasing  to  Ireland,  but  the' opposite,  not   as  something  in   itself   wicked  or 

That  is  to  say,  the  bill  would  have  taken  monstrous.     If  Ireland  were  politically 

away  the  shadow  and   given  the  sub-  separated  from  Great  Britain,  there  is 

stance  ;  under  the  form  of  dependence  no  reason  to  think  either  that  the  phys- 

it  would  have  given  a  higher  measure  of  ical  course  of  the  universe  would  change 

independence  than  Ireland  had  enjoyed  or  that  the  moral  nature  of  man  would 

at  any  time  since  the  Union.     It  is  the  suddenly  become  worse  than  it  has  been 

easiest  thing  in  the  world  to  say  that  the  from  the  beginning. 
Irish  accept  Mr.  Gladstone's  scheme  of        The  exclusion  of  Irish  members  from 

Home  Rule  simply  because  they  look  on  Westminster — if    exclusion  it   is  to   be 

it  as  a  means  to  more  complete  separa-  called  when  they  do  not  want  to  come — 

tion  :  it  is  always  easy,  and  it  often  has  followed  naturally  on  the  main  principle 

an  air  of  wisdom,  to  charge  others  with  of  Mr.   Gladstone's  scheme.     By  that 

motives  which  they  disclaim.     The  Irish  scheme  Ireland  was  to  be  a  dependency, 

say,  and  say  with  every  appearance  of  self-governing     at     home,     dependent 

sincerity,  that  they  care  for  the  manage-  abroad.     In  such  a  system  Irish  mem- 

ment  of  their  own  affairs,  and  that  they  hers  can  have  no  place  in   the  Parlia- 

do  not  care  for  international  affairs,  the  ment  of  Great  Britain.     The  represen- 

policy  and  "  prestige"  of  the  "British  tatives  of-  a  dependency  can  have  no 

Empire,"    and  all  that  kind  of  thing,  place   in  the  assembly    of    the    ruling 

They  were  therefore  satisfied  with  a  bill  country.       The  essence  of  the  scheme 

which  would  have  given  them  all  that  was  that  Ireland  was  to  do  for  herself 

they  cared  for  and  would  have  refused  at  home  ajid  to  be  done  for  by  Great 

them  only  what  they  did  not  care  for.  Britain  abroad.      Id  such  an   arrange- 

Sucb  a  stale  of  mind  is  neither  wonder-  ment  Irish  members  were  not  wanted  at 

ful  nor  unreasonable  ;  it  is  unintelligible  Westminster  ;  they  were  not  wanted  to 

only  to   those  who  are  themselves   so  settle    the    particular  affairs  of   Great 

possessed  with  the  Jingo  swagger  that  Britain,  neither  were  they  wanted    to 

they  cannot  understand  Lhal  other  peo-  settle  the  common  affairs  of  the  kingdom 

pie  may  be  without  it.     There  is  no  which  they  were  ready  to  leave  to  Great 

direct  ground  for  distrusting  the  Irish  Britfun.     It  is  indeed  said  that  they  have 
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been  and  may   be   useful  in  balancing  subject,  and  the  vote  itself  at  the  late 

parties  in  Great  Britain.     This    argu-  election  is  the  most  instructive  of   all. 

ment  is  new  and  singular.     The  use  of  Its  geographical  aspect  is,  as  was  hinted 

representatives  has  hitherto  been  thought  at  the  beginning  of  this  article,  a  lesson 

to  be  to  represent  the  needs  of  their  own  indeed.     England  has  rejected  the  Irish 

people,  not  to  act  as  makeweights  in  the  demand  for  Home  Rule,  because  Eng- 

debates  of  strangers.*  lishmen,  as  a  rule,  cannot  throw  them- 

Let  it  be  remembered  that  I  am  not  selves  into  the  position  which  makes 
arguing  for  Mr.  Gladstone's  scheme,  Irishmen  seek  for  it  It  is  the  hardest 
least  of  all  for  its  practical  details.  Id  thing  for  men  of  a  race  which  is  wont  to 
whose  hands,  for  instance,  the  police  rule,  to  learn  to  understand  the  feelings 
should  be  is  a  most  important  practical  of  a  race  in  any  way  subject  or  depen- 
question  ;  but  it  is  a  question  for  prac-  dent.  Scotland  and  Wales,  lands  as- 
tical  statesmen  to  settle  according  to  the  suredly  not  now  subject  or  dependent, 
expediency  of  the  moment ;  it  forms  no  but  which,  as  smallsr  nations  attached  to 
part  of  my  subject,  the  study  of  political  a  larger,  can  at  least  conceive  the  possi- 
constitutions  in  themselves.  I  am  not  bility  of  subjection  or  dependence,  bet- 
even  arguing  for  the  main  principles  of  ler  understand  the  Irish  demand  ;  they 
the  scheme  ;  I  am  only  trying  to  distin*  are  better  able  to  throw  themselves  into 
guish  them  from  the  main  principles  of  the  position  of  the  Irish  in  making  it ; 
other  schemes.  For  we  may  be  certain  they  therefore  give  a  more  decided  ma- 
of  one  thing  and  of  one  only,  namely  jority  for  Home  Rule  than  England  gives 
that  some  scheme  will  have  to  be  tried  against  it.  From  accepting  the  demand 
again.  If  any  one  thinks  that  Home  Rule  of  Home  Rule  for  Ireland,  some  at  least 
is  thrust  aside  forever,  he  has  indeed  in  both  countries  have  gone  on  to  think 
failed  to  read  the  history  of  the  great  of  Home  Rule  for  themselves.  The  cry 
movements  of  our  own  century  or  of  any  has  not  beem  very  loud,  but  that  it 
century.  The  progress  made  by  Home  should  have  been  heard  at  all  is  the 
Rule  in  this  first  attempt  is  wonderful,  thing  to  be  noticed.  And  Home  Rule 
On  that  head  read  Sir  Charles  Duffy  in  for  Scotland  and  Wales  could  assuredly 
the  August  number  of  the  Contemporary  take  no  shape  but  a  federal  one. 
Review.  Some  scheme  will  have  to  be  Glaring  as  are  the  objections  to  the 
brought  forward  by  somebody,  possibly  federal  system  as  applied  to  the  United 
another  scheme  on  the  same  general  Kingdom,  it  has  certainly  one  advantage 
lines  as  Mr.  Gladstone's,  possibly  on  which  will  draw  favor  to  it  in  many  eyes, 
the  federal  principle,  possibly  on  some  It  would  supply,  and,  as  far  as  I  can 
other.  The  great  objection  to  the  fed-  see,  no  other  scheme  would  supply,  a 
cral  plan  is  that  a  really  fair  federal  ready  way  out  of  the  Ulster  difficulty. 
system  would  involve  such  a  breaking  That  difficulty  is  a  very  real  one,  one 
up  of  old  names  and  associations  as  which  I  myself  insisted,  six  months  back. 
Englishmen  would  hardly  endure,  and  as  one  of  the  many  difficulties  which 
which  I  should  suppose  that  Scotsmen  beset  the  whole  question  alt  round.  It 
and  Irishmen  would  not  endure  either,  is  a  teal  difficalty,  but  it  should  not  be 
I  must  myself  prefer  the  kingdom  of  magnified  beyond  its  true  size.  We 
England  to  the  canton  of  Wessex,  On  must  not  talk  of  Ulster,  as  if  all  Ulster 
the  other  hand,  while  the  federal  scheme  were  of  the  same  mind,  or  as  nearly  of 
is  under  discussion,  we  cannot  put  out  the  same  mind  as  Leinster,  Munster, 
of  sight  that  both  in  Scotland  and  in  and  Connaught  are.  A  great  part  of 
Wales  signs  of  a  tendency  to  something  Ulster  is  of  the  same  mind  as  Leinster, 
like  Home  Rule  have  shown  themselves  Munster,  and  Connaught.  But  the  part 
in  a  way  which  no  one  had  thought  of  of  Ulster  which  is  not  of  that  mind  has 
at  the  beginning  of  the  year.  Voices  a  perfect  right  to  be  thought  of.  Ii  may 
have  been  heard  directly  bearing  on  the  even  have  as  fair  a  claim  to  Home  Rule 
— —  as  against  the  rest  of  Ireland  as  Ireland 

•  Of  ihc  awkward  posiiion  which  some  pro-  has  to  Home  Rule  as  against  the  rest  of 

posala  would  bIvb  10  the  Irish  members,  giT-  ^^    United  Kingdom.     And  under  the 

OB  them  votes  on  common  aflairs,  but  no  votes  ,    .       ,        .        ..i   .  .1           n    1        •  l.     . 

on  specially  English  or  Scottish  affairs,  I  spoke  federal  system  tha.t  Hoine  Rule  might  at 

fourteen  years  ago  in  this  Review.  once  be  given  tO  It.      Here  IS  a  pomt  to 
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be  weighed  ;  only  it  is  not  to  be  forgot-  what  they  wished.  A  very  unusual 
ten  that  there  is  another  point  to  be  remedy  was  proposed  for  a  very  unusual 
weighed  loo.  If  the  Protestants  of  the  state  of  things.  We  were  told  sorae- 
rest  of  Ireland  have  a  right  to  some  safe-  thing  about'  Hungary  and  Austria,  s6ue- 
guard  against  the  Roman  Catholic  ma-  thing  about  the  United  States,  something 
jorily,  the  Roman  Catholics  of  these  about  almost  every  case  in  which  two  or 
special  districts  of  Ulster  have  equal  more  countries  are  or  have  been  joined 
rights  to  some  safeguard  against  the  together  on  some  terms  short  of  incor- 
Protestant  majority.  And  we  must  poration.  But  in  none  of  these  cases 
remember  another  point,  that  while  was  there  to  be  found  either  an  existing 
Ulster  has  a  perfect  right  to  ask  for  relation  at  all  like  the  existing  relations 
Home  Rule,  if  it  chooses,  as  against  between  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  nor 
Leinster,  Munster  and  Connaught,  it  was  the  new  or  revived  relation  that 
has  no  right  to  hinder  Leinster,  Mun-  was  substituted  at  all  like  that  which  it 
ster,  and  Connaught  from  getting  Home  was  proposed  to  substitute  in  Ireland. 
Rule  as  against  Great  Britain.  It  may  Hungary  and  Austria  were  never  incor- 
be  believed  that,  when  each  country  has  porated  into  one  constitutional  state- 
settled  down  into  a  regular  order  of  The  ancient  constitution  of  Hungary, 
things,  none  of  these  dangers  will  be  suppressed  by  violence,  was  restored 
found  so  great  as  it  seems.  Still  it  is  a  when  it  was  found  safer  to  restore  it, 
matter  to  be  thought  over  by  the  prac-  and  Hungary  and  Austria  entered  into 
tical  statesman.  It  is  one  of  the  dangers  a  relation  not  unlike  that  between  Great 
and  difficulties  which  surround  every  Britain  and  Ireland  at  the  end  of  the 
side  of  the  queatioa.  Whatever  we  do,  last  century,  but  utterly  unlike  any- 
we  shall  have  dangers  and  difficulties  to  thing  proposed  by  Mr.  Gladstone,  and 
deal  with.  It  is  the  work  of  statesman-  just  as  unlike  the  federal  system  which 
ship  to  find  out  what  course  is  likely  to  others  have  thought  of.  Something 
be  accompanied  with  the  least  amount  much  more  to  the  purpose  would  very 
of  danger  and  difficulty.  The  dullest  likely  be  found  in  the  relations,  not  b^ 
eye  can  see  what  course  is  accompanied  tween  Hungary  and  Austria,  but  be- 
by  the  greatest  amount  of  danger  and  tween  Hungary  and  Austria  severally 
difficulty,  namely  the  course  of  doing  and  the  partes  annexa  of  each.  The 
nothing  at  all.  relations  between  Hungary  and  Croatia, 
The  discussion  of  the  whole  matter  between  Austria  and  Dalmatia,  would 
has  been  a  good  deal  confused  on  all  supply  real  analogies  to  the  relations 
sides  by  the  lavish  use  of  historical  between  Great  Britain  and  Ireland, 
parallels,  those  historical  parallels  with  though  in  the  case  of  Hungary  and 
which  everybody  is  so  delighted  when  Croatia  there  is  the  marked  diETerence 
he  thinks  they  tell  his  own  way,  and  that  Croatia  has  an  assembly  of  its  own. 
which  everybody  is  so  apt  to  sneer  at  as  And  be  it  remembered  that,  whatever  is 
"antiquarian  rubbish,"  whenever  they  wrongful,  and  there  is. plenty  of  it,  in 
happen  to  tell  the  other  way.  The  truth  the  policy  of  the  "  Austro-Hungartan 
is  that  in  this  case  there  are  plenty  of  Monarchy,"  consists  not  at  all  in  the 
negative  parallels,  and  none  other.  The  voluntary  relations  between  the  kingdom 
whole  case  stands  quite  by  itself.  If  and  the  archduchy,  but  in  the  relations, 
the  Irish  people  had  won  in  warfare,  or  by  no  means  always  voluntary,  between 
had  obtained  out  of  fear  of  warfare,  any  the  kingdom  and  the  archduchy  and 
measure  of  Home  Rule  from  Separation  their  several  partes  annexa.  Hungary 
downward,  to  that  there  would  have  and  Austria  have  a  perfect  right  to  unite 
been  plenty  of  parallels,  old  and  new.  on  any  terms  that  they  please,  or  to 
But  nothing  ever  happened  at  all  like  separate  on  any  terms  that  they  please  ; 
what  Mr.  Gladstone  proposed.  Part  of  the  question  is  whether  they  have  any 
a  kingdom,  supposed  to  be  incorporated  right  to  drag  Croatia,  Dalmatia,  Trent, 
with  the  rest  on  equal  terms,   was  to  and  a  crowd  of  other  lands,  with  them.* 

receive  a  large  measure  of  independence,     ~rz — ~ — ~ — '■      . —- 

under  cva,  of  .inking  .0  .he  s...e  of  j  .^J,"  UUfr"H«t,Z^J^  A-'.-.S 

dependency.      And  the  people  concerned  Hungary,"  founded  on  a  report  of  the  Ameri- 

accepted  the  terms  as  fairly  expressing  can  Consul-General   at  Vieana.     It  is  well 

L\]tzc,1  .-vV.it.K.iyiC 
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Sweden  and  Norway  aie  united  in  much  separate  kingdom,    but    of    part  of  a 

the  same  way  ;  but  then  Norway  has  not  nominally  united  kingdom,  asking  for 

won  freedom  from  Sweden,  even  in  the  some   measure   of   separation  from    the 

sense   which  Hungary  may  be  said  to  rest,  is  a  rare  one.     The   separation  of 

have    won    her    freedom    from  Austria.  Belgium    from    the  Netherlands   is    the 

Finland  is  a  case  of  a  country  enjoying  most  like  it :  still  that  comes  more  nearly 

a  full   amount   of  Home  Rule  and  con-  to    cases    of    the    recovery   of   ancient 

Stitutionat  KOvecnment  under  a  sovereign  rights.     It  is  not  exactly  such  a  case,  as 

who  in   the   rest  of   his   dominions   is  there  had  never  before  been  an  united 

despotic.     But  here  nothing  has   been  and  distinct  kingdom  of  Belgium  ;  but 

gained,  nothing  has  been  lost ;  the  old  it  was  the  same  thing  in  principle  ;  it 

system  has  simply  gone  on  under  a  new  was  the  throwing  oS  of  a  new  and  arti- 

ruler.     The  Emperor  of  Russia  stepped  ficial    state    of    things.      When    Sicily 

into  the  place  of  the  King  of  Sweden  as  parted  from  Naples  in  1848,  it  was  yet 

Grand  Duke  of  Finland,  and  that  was  more  distinctly    the    falling    back    on 

all.     Poland,  on  the  other  hand,  united  ancient  rights.     And  if  the  state  of  things 

to  Russia  on  nearly  the  same  terms  as  to  be  remedied  was  rare,  perhaps  unique, 

Finland,   only  with  a  new  constitution  the   remedy    proposed    was    yet    more 

instead  of  an  old  one,  has  shown  how  clearly  unique.     That  was  no  argument 

the  same  arrangements  may  succeed  in  against  it,  as  it  was  no  argument  for  it ; 

one  case  and  fail  in  another.*    A  nearer  but  it  would  have  been  better  to  attack 

approach   than  any  other  in  Europe  has  and  defend  the  measure  as  something 

been  the  Danish  grant  of  a  constitution  avowedly  unlike  anything  that  had  ever 

to  Iceland,  spoken  of  by   Mr,  Bryce  in  before  been  done  in  the  world,  than  to 

the  House  of  Commons ;  but  even  this  argue  for  or  against   it  from  supposed 

is  not  quite  exact     All  references  to  parallels  which  have  no  relevance  either 

federal  systems  are  out  of  place  ;  so  are  way. 

all  references   to  cases   where  ancient        The  bill  of  this  year  is  dead  ;  but  it 

liberties  have  either  been  preserved  or  is  quite  possible  that  its  main  principles 

have  been  won  back  either  peaceably  or  are  not  dead  ;  it  is  quite  certain   that 

by  force.      A  minute  examination  of  all  Home  Rule  in  some  shape  or  another  is 

these  cases,  with  their  occasional  slight  not  dead.     The  real  fear  indeed  is,  not 

points  of  analogy  with  Ireland,  would  that  Home  Rule  is  likely  to  be  treated 

be  a  curious  historical  study,  and  one  as  dead,  but  that  Home  Rule  may  be 

by  no  means  void  of  political  teaching,  taken    up,  without   real   zeal,    without 

But    it   would   supply  no  such   real  realconviction,  asameansoF  outbidding 

analogy  as  that  between    Great  Britain  a  rival  party.     Of  all  kinds  of  legisla- 

and    Ireland    from    1782    to    1800   and  tion,  the  worst  is  that  which  is  under- 

Hungary  and  Austria  since  1867.     The  taken  with  the  view  of  "  dishing  "  the 

case,  not  of  a  dependency,  not  of  a  other  side. — Fortnightly  Review. 


EVIL  UNSELFISHNESS. 

Dogmas  are  the  bones  of  religion,  to  revive,  recurred  to  us  strongly  when 
and  positive  law  is  the  backbone  of  reading,  a  fortnight  since,  the  evidence 
morality.  Those  rather  priggish  though  given  at  the  inquest  on  Mr.  J,  S.  Lowe, 
perfectly  true  apophthegms,  now  be-  the  Manchester  merchant,  who  was 
coming  rather  unpopular,  but  hereafter  found  dead  on  August  zistin  the  rail  - 
; — way-carriage  near  Leicester.  A  pistol- 
worth   reading,  as  clearly  the  work  o(  an  ob- 

servant  man  who  knows  the  present  (acts  and  the  political  aspirationa  of  tbe  Magyars  as  far 

relations,  but  is  perbaps  all  tbe  better  for  not  as   Home   Rule  is  concerned,  but  it  letmj  le 

being  iroubled   by  an/  bistorica!   prejudices,  havi  had  lillU  ifftct  upon  the  harmony  er  ralAer 

For  one  thing,  he  asoids  the  vulgarism  of  using  dishamony  betweot  Iht  stvtral  ram  inhabiting 

ttie  phrase  "  Empire  of  Austria  "  so  as  to  take  the  kingdom." 

in  Hungary  and  Its  partes  annexa.     He  quotes         *  I  mean  of  course  tbe  kinitdoni  of  Poland 

a  singular  recent  admission  from  a  Hungarian  united  10  Russia  in  tSij.     Then  Russia  for 

source.      "  The   dualism  established  between  the  first  time  acquired  really  old  Polish  lerii- 

Anitiia  and  Hungary  has  doubtless  realized  toij. 
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shot  had  been  heard  after  the  train  left  Wilkie  Collins,  and  coolly  trust  his  un- 
Bedford,  with  Mr.  Lowe  alone  in  his  instructed  intelligence  to  frame  one 
compartment,  but  no  attention  was  paid  which  should  mislead  the  trained  intelli- 
to  it,  and  the  body  was  taken  out  of  the  gence  of  the  police.  Having  deter- 
carriage  at  Leicester  quite  dead,  in  such  mined  on  death,  he  deliberately,  white, 
a  position  that  he  must  have  been  shot  as  it  were,  dying — for  all  his  prepara- 
by  a  weapon  held  some  inches  from  his  tions  would  have  been  ridiculous  if  he 
head,  with  torn  coat,  broken  umbrella,  had  repented — worked  out  a  colossal 
and  revolver  lying  on  the  footway  out-  deception,  whereby  ;^i4,ooo  which 
side  the  cartiage-door.  The  police  would  have  belonged  to  insurance  offices 
started  a  theory  of  murder,  for  which  was  transferred  to  his  creditors  and 
there  was  little  evidence,  except  the  con-  family,  and  then  stew  himself,  commit- 
dition  of  the  clothes  and  umbrella,  the  ting  both  crimes  for  the  sake  of  other 
fact  that  the  pistol  had  not  touched  bis  people.  He  may,  in  his  own  judg- 
skin,  and  the  existence  of  a  letter  from  ment,  have  benetited  by  death,  for  we 
Mr.  Lowe,  telling  his  wife  that  he  had  suppose  every  suicide  has  in  his  mind  a 
collected  jCi,aoo  in  London,  though  no  theory  that  in  the  grave,  or  in  the  mercy 
such  sum  was  Found.  Of  the  truth  of  of  God — which,  poor  man,  if  it  exists 
the  statement  in  the  letter  there  was  no  at  all,  is  operative  here  as  well  as  there 
proof ;  indeed,  it  is  certain  the  money  — he  will  find  escape  from  the  evil  with 
was  not  collected  on  the  alleged  day,  which  his  imagination  tortures  him  ;  but 
and  though  there  will  doubtless  be  a  he  could  not  benefit  personally  by  the 
careful  civil  trial,  in  which  new  facts  fraud,  must  rather  have  suffered  from 
may  come  to  light  and  may  entirely  the  sense  that  he  was  even  in  dying 
change  the  aspect  of  the  case,  the  committing  crime.  He  could  not  re- 
balance of  opinion  in  Manchester  is  that  ceive  the  money  or  keep  the  money, 
Mr.  Lowe,  who  owed  some  j£'ii,ooo  could  not,  in  fact,  benefit  by  it  in  any 
which  be  was  unable  to  pay  in  proper  way,  except  possibly  by  retaining  a 
time,  killed  himself  tosecuresome  heavy  reputation  for  ultimate  solvency  which 
insurances  for  his  creditors  and  his  at  such  a  moment  could  hardly  have 
family,  having  first  carefully  arranged  a  pressed  on  him  as  a  strong  temptation, 
little  drama  calculated  to  raise  a  sus-  He  must  have  been  actuated  mainly  by 
picion  that  he  had  been  murdered,  strong  the  feeling  for  others  which  theologians 
enough  to  compel  the  insurance  ofhces  call  "altruism,"  and  which  there  is  a 
to  pay  the  money.  He,  it  is  reasonably  soppy  kind  of  opinion  afloat  will  one 
supposed,  had  written  the  letter,  torn  day,  when  all  the  dogmas  have  been 
his  coat,  broken  his  umbrella,  and  buried,  and  belief  is  only  the  Hindoo 
dropped  his  pistol  outside,  all  with  a  bhakti,  an  attitude  of  mind  always 
deliberate  intent  to  defraud,  or  rather,  meritorious,  whatever  its  object,  will 
perhaps,  in  his  own  mind,  to  coerce  the  make  the  best  possible  substitute  for  a 
insurance  offices,  which  are,  as  a  rule,  positive  moral  law.  In  this  case  it  made 
not  liable  in  the  event  of  suicide,  no  substitute  at  all.  Mr.  Lowe,  on  the 
There  will  be  a  much  more  careful  in-  theory  placed  before  the  Coroner,  threw 
quiry  yet  than  any  the  Coroner  could  away  his  life  and  his  rectitude  from  a 
institute,  and  we  have  no  intention  of  purely,  or  dmost  purely,  unselfish 
prejudicing  the  case  ;  but  as  yet  the  motive,  stealing  money,  if  he  did  steal 
published  evidence  at  the  inquest  almost  it,  without  an  idea  uf  ever  benefiting  in 
forces  the  conclusion  of  suicide — though,  person  by  the  theft.  Altruism,  in  fact, 
we  are  bound  to  add,  the  jury  who  heard  supplied  a  dominant  motive,  as  if  cul- 
it  returned  an  open  verdict — and  if  it  tivated,  we  agree  with  the  fanatics  of 
realty  were  one,  what  a  wonderful  psy-  the  theory,  it  usually  or  very  often 
chological  problem  is  presented  for  con-  would  do,  but  rather  concealed  from  the 
sideration  ?  Here  we  have  a  man  not  man  who  felt  the  motive  than  revealed 
only  distinctly  sane — unless,  indeed,  we  to  him,  the  immorality  of  the  resulting 
accept  the  unhistotic  supposition  that  act. 

every  suicide  is  a  lunatic — but  rather  The  presumption  that  every  crimi- 

unusually  clever,  who  could  think  out  a  nal  is  an  egotist — a  presumption  which 

sensational  drama  nearly  as  well  as  Mr.  completely  dominated  so  keen  an  ob- 
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server  as  Charles  Reade — is  so  fixed  in  so  obtained.  Many  of  the  patriots  and 
the  British  mind  that  a  clever  counsel  terrorists  of  history  have  been  criminals 
could,  we  imagine,  by  piesenting  ably  led  to  crime  by  altruistic  feeling.  In- 
the  idea  we  have  presented  roughly,  deed,  actuaries  say  that  the  crime  attrib- 
greatly  perplex  the  average  British  uted  to  Mr,  Lowe,  specially  strange  as 
juryman.  Mr.  Lowe,  he  would  say,  it  is  because  committed  in  the  moment 
could  not  have  been  at  once  bad  and  before  death,  is  by  no  means  unique, 
good,  a  self-murderer  and  a  fraudulent  and  that  many  a  reported  case  of 
breaker  of  bargains,  and  a  man  careful  "  heart-disease  "  might  be  fought  by  the 
in  his  very  despair  of  his  creditors  and  insurers  as  suicide  committed  to  make 
his  family.  Such  a  character  is  impos-  a  family  secure,  if  it  were  not  so  incon- 
sible  out  of  a  story-book,  and  as  mur-  venient  and  impolitic  to  make  the  pub- 
der  is  not  shut  out  by  the  evidence,  lie  suspect  the  insurance  offices  of 
though  no  murderer  is  visible,  murdered  litigiousness.  The  truth  is,  unseltisb- 
poor  Mr.  Lowe  must  have  been.  Yet,  ness  is  only  self-suppression,  and  though 
though  suicide  for  others'  sake  is  un-  self-suppression  is  so  rare  that  the  world 
common,  and  it  is  unusual  to  break  the  perforce  admires  it,  its  value  as  a  work- 
Eighth  Commandment  knowingly  in  the  ing  motive  of  moralitv  really  depends 
act  of  dying,  a  little  reflection  would  upon  its  object.  An  Indian  Yogi  sup- 
teach  the  jurymen  that  criminality  for  presses  self  to  perfection,  and  is  only  a 
the  sake  of  others  is  by  no  means  un-  brute  after  all.  The  object  may  be  bad 
frequent.  Half  the  adulteries  com-  or  indifferent,  or  the  product,  as  in  the 
milled  in  the  world  have  altruism  for  a  wonderful  case  of  the  penitential  nuns, 
leading  motive.  Not  a  year  passes  whose  self -suppression  lasts  through 
without  a  ease  or  two  of  murder  com-  life,  and  seems  10  common  men  incredi- 
mitted  by  a  mother,  sometimes  even  by  ble  or  insane,  the  result  of  an  illusion, 
a  father,  upon  children  in  order  that  The  pursuit  of  nobleness  for  oneself, 
they,  entering  sinless  upon  another  though  in  some  sort  a  selfishness,  is  a 
world,  may  escape  the  miseries  the  far  safer  guide  ;  and  obedience  to  a  law 
parent  has  endured,  or,  it  may  be,  has  from  above,  if  only  you  can  Ret  one, 
fancied  to  exist,  in  this.  Every  corpo-  safer  still.  Christ,  in  that  lofty  teach- 
ration  which  has  tolerated  crime  has  had  ing  of  altruism  in  which  he  seems  to  say 
in  it  men  who  perpetrated  the  crimes  that  it  contained  the  whole  law,  prefaced 
solely  for  the  sake  of  others.  In  the  it  with  a  command  that  Is  really  the 
loo  celebrated  Sheffield  case.  Broad-  most  tremendous  modification  of  the 
head  may  have  identified  himself  with  subsequent  precept,  reducing  it  some- 
ihe  saw-grinders  till  his  identity  was  times  and  in  special  cases,  as  when  the 
almost  lost ;  yet  it  is  certain  that  he  community  inflicts  punishment,  to  a 
ordered  no  execution  for  his  own  ad-  shadow.  In  practice,  altruism  is  very 
vantage,  and  benefited  personally  by  no  apt,  man  being  unable  to' love  all  men 
crime,  while  his  action,  as  we  remarked  equally,  to  become  devotion  to  those 
at  the  time,  was  but  a  repetition  of  the  who  are  near,  and  this  may  almost  as 
action  of  many  a  Churchman  of  the  easily  develop  crime  as  virtue,  "These 
Middle  Ages,  or  later,  Ravaillac  hoped  fathers  of  families,"  said  the  French 
nothing  for  himself  from  the  death  of  statesman,  "  are  capable  of  anything," 
Henri  Quatre,  and  Orslni  blew  up  an  and  certainly  they  are  very  often  capable 
innocent  multitude  solely  for  the  sake  of  preferring  their  children  to  an  obedj- 
of  men  whose  consequent  enfranchise-  ence  to  the  inflexible  moral  law.  "  My 
ment  he  could  never  hope  to  witness,  child  was  being  robbed,"  says  Lady 
Unselfishness,  in  fact,  with  him  was  a  Mason,  "  so  to  protect  him  I  forged  a 
passion  leading  to  direct  defiance  of  the  will."  The  idea  which  to  so  many 
moral  law,  as  no  doubt  it  has  also  led  men,  including  most  of  the  new  Radicals, 
with  some  of  the  nobler  Nihilists,  who  seems  so  superior  to  Christianity,  is 
have  occasionally  been  guilty  not  only  after  all  a  very  flabby  one,  giving  but 
of  assassination,  but  of  the  mean  offence  little  help  in  action,  and  that  little  only 
of  theft,  in  order  that  other  Russians  when  interpreted  by  a  less  uncertain 
might  benefit  by  their  use  of  resources  motive  of  human  conduct. — Spectator. 
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Among  the  countries  which  are  the  caused  immense  injury  to  the  forests, 
most  interesting  and  celebrated  for  because,  for  want  of  coal,  it  was  neces- 
their  agriculture,  Tuscany  occupies  the  sary  to  consume  vegetable  fuel  for  in- 
foremost  rank.  By  reason  of  the  fer-  dustria]  operations.  This  necessitated 
tility  of  its  soil,  the  number  and  nature  replanting,  and,  although  great  pains 
of  its  population,  and  the  quality  of  Its  hare  been  taken  to  repair  the  havoc 
products,  this  highly-favored  land  has  which  has  been  done,  the  attempt  has 
often  attracted  the  attention  and  called  not  succeeded. 

forth  the  praise  of  political  economists.  The  contracts  for  getting  wood  are 

As  regards  the  outer  aspect  of  the  coun-  not  unlike  the  system  of  joint  tenure, 

try,  Tuscany  has  been  endowed  by  Nat-  of  which  we  shall  have  occasion  to  speak 

ure    with    extraordinary    multiformity,  later  on.     The  contract  is  a  mulual  one 

Few  districts  of  so  small  an  extent  have  between  the  owner  of  the  wood  on  the 

been  so  unevenly  formed.    In  the  north  one  hand  and  the  workmen  on  the  other, 

and  east  are  the  Apennines,  in  the  in-  the  latter  of  whom  have  to  fell  and  cut 

terior  the  narrow  valleys  and  innumer-  the  timber,  and  construct  charcoal  piles 

able  wooded  hills,  and  in  the  west  and  for  burning  it.     Thousands  of  people 

south    extensive    plains  and  marshes —  spend  the  whole  of  the  year  in  the  for- 

three  regions  which,  as  regards  their  ex-  est,  in   the  winter  occupied   with   the 

terior,   have    very    little    in    common,  wood,  and  in  the  summer  with  the  prep- 

With  regard  to  production,  organization  aralion  of  the  charcoal,  in  which  they 

of  labor,  and  manners  and  ideas  of  the  earn  daily  from  two  shillings  to  half-a- 

several  populations,   they    are    likewise  crown. 

essentially  different.     It  will  be  inter-  The  further  we  descend,   the   more 

esting,   therefore,  to  examine  the  agri-  land  we  find  under  cultivation — more 

cultural  physiognomy  of  each  of  these  of  human  labor  and  less  of  unsophisti- 

three  regions,   and  afterward  to  point  cated  nature.      In  the  middle  portions 

out  the  influence  it  has  exercised  on  the  of  the  mountain  there  is  more  agricult- 

ethnographical  nature  of  their  respective  ural  wealth,  more  industry,  and  conse- 

inhabitants.  quently  there  arc  more  Well-to-do  people, 

.      T-i    1*          ■    o    ■  ^"d,  as  there  is  no  limit  to  the  partition 

I.— The  Mountain  Htgion.  ^^  j^^  ^^il^  ^^^^  gn^^,!  landowners  and 

Thp  summits  of  the  Apennines  arc  cultivators.  Most  of  the  inhabitants 
covered  with  snow  during  the  greater  possess  a  smalt  dwelling  and  a  piece  of 
part  of  the  year,  and  firs,  pines,  and  arable  land  ;  and  although  it  is  often 
larches  grow  on  their  uppermost  slopes,  not  much  larger  than  an  acre,  it  is  an 
Further  down  are  huge  forests  of  aspen,  object  of  the  tenderest  solicitude,  on 
beech,  and  chestnut  trees.  To  the  which  no  expense  is  spared.  It  is  a 
mountaineer  the  chestnut  tree  is  an  ob-  touching  sight  to  behold  these  tiny, 
ject  of  supreme  imponance,  as  it  is  use-  modest  patches,  which  even  Arthur 
ful  both  for  timber  and  vines.  Besides,  Young,  that  most  ardent  upholder  of  a 
in  many  districts  its  fruit,  which  is  partly  large  landed  proprietary,  could  not  re- 
roasted  and  partly  made  into  polenta,  gard  without  admiration.  He  tells  us 
forms  one  of  the  chief  sources  of  nour-  that  the  passion  for  farming  is  so  strong 
ishment.  Oaks  and  cork  trees  are  among  and  irresistible  that  it  has  sufficed  to 
the  principal  products  of  these  regions,  surmount  every  obstacle,  and  to  clothe 
The  swine,  vast  numbers  of  which  are  even  the  rocks  with  verdure.  But  this 
kept  by  the  great  landed  proprietors,  can  only  be  done,  he  adds,  when  the 
are  fed  upon  the  acorns.  The  inhabi-  rock  is  the  property  of  the  cultivator, 
tants  of  these  higher  regions  are  mostly  Secure  hiro  the  undisputed  possession  of 
large  landed  proprietors.  The  introduc-  a  bare  stone,  and  he  will  convert  it  into 
tion  of  mining,  and  the  erection  of  iron-  a  garden.  It  was  in  the  Cevcnnes  that 
works  in  several  mountain  districts,  have  Young  observed  this  ;  and  it  is  the  same 
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in  all  mountain  regions  where  there  are  landed  proprietary  attracts  less  capital 

small   proprietors,  as,  for  instance,  in  than  a  large  one.     In  Tascany  this  may 

Wurtemberji;   and  Lombardy  ;  but   no-  be  understood  in  a  less  absolute  sense, 

where  is  it  seen  to  the  same  extent  as  in  There  the  peasant  spends  a  great  part 

Tuscany.     In  all  that  concerns  his  small  of    his  wages  either  in  enlarging  or  in 

enclosure,  the  peasant  will  exert  himself  beautifying  his  estate.     Everything  else 

to  the  uttermost,  and  wUI  submit  to  any  is  held   in  subordination   to  this.     In- 

privations.     These  small  farms  are  con-  stead  of  investing  his  money  in  savings 

tinually  on  the  increase.     They  take  in  banks,   the  peasant  confides  it  to  the 

■  a  portion  of  the  forest  lands  year  by  fertile  earth.     The  relatively  high  rate 

year,  and  contribute  toward  the  clearing  of  wages,  consequently,  is  favorable  to 

of  the  woods.  a  small  proprietary,   which   makes  the 

The  hills  contain  valuable  mineral  laborer  active,  industrious,  and  inde- 
wealth.  We  find  there  quarries  and  fatigable.  I'hese  are  the  blessed  results 
mines  which  were  known  and  explored  of  the  fortunate  alliance  of  agricultural 
in  the  time  of  the  ancients,  which  lay  and  industrial  tabor,  which  steam  is 
idle  during  the  first  centuries  of  the  <•  about  to  drive  altogether  out  of  Europe. 
Middle  Ages,  were  resumed  under  the  ,.  _,  „.,,  ,  ,.  „ 
Medici,  iid  again  discontinued;  and  W.-The  Htlh  and  Valleys. 
finally,  ia  modern  times,  have  come  to  In  the  interior  of  the  land  we  have  a 
be  appreciated  as  they  deserve.  There  totally  diGferent  aspect  of  nature,  a  dif- 
wc  find  the  marble  of  Carrara  and  Scar-  ferent  people,  and  different  agricultural 
Tavezza,  the  slate  of  Pomezzana,  and  and  industrial  arrangements.  The  en- 
the  precious  stones  of  Cardoso.  Then  virons  of  Florence,  Siena,  the  valley  of 
there  are  the  metals — argentiferous  lead,  the  Amo,  and  the  Nievole  and  Cbiana 
ore  of  iron,  zinc  and  antimony,  and  valleys,  form  the  heart  of  I'uscany. 
even  mercury  mines.  Only  few  of  these  There  the  agricultural  institutions,  cus- 
treasures  arc  now  brought  to  light,  but  toms,  and  contracts  arc  most  character- 
every  year  new  undertakings  are  being  istic.  Few  districts  are  so  naturally  fer- 
formed  with  Italian  and  foreign  capital  tile  and,  at  the  same  time,  so  enriched 
for  procuring  them.  The  paper  manu-  by  human  industry  and  economy.  We 
facture  likewise  thrives  in  these  regions  ;  see  there  thousands  of  enclosures  cov- 
there  are  about  sixty  factories,  which  ered  with  the  olive  and  the  vine,  in  the 
carry  on  a  large  wholesale  export  trade,  middle  of  which  is  a  house  built  of 
and  new  ones  are  continually  springing  bricks  and  limestone,  lime-washed  either 
up.  Numerous  streams  provide  the  yellow  or  pure  white,  in  which  the  fam- 
various  industries  with  impelling  power,  ily  reside.  The  land  is  divided  into  in- 
almost  free  of  cost.  All  these,  it  will  numerable  parcels,  and  every  enclosure 
be  seen,  are  excellent  conditions  for  the  forms  a  square,  which,  as  a  rule,  is  en- 
prosperity  of  the  country,  the  elevation  compassed  by  poplar  or  mulberry  trees, 
of  the  people,  and  the  progress  of  en-  The  olives  and  vines  are  scattered  here 
lightenmenl.  and  there  about  the  field.      The  fields 

The  industries  using  hydraulic  power  are  sown  with  corn  and  vegetables,  and 
indirectly  afford  advantages  to  the  smaU  thus,  thanks  to  the  prodigal  bounteous- 
cultivator.  It  has  its  constantly  recur-  ness  of  Nature,  the  same  soil  brings 
ring  stoppages  as  well  as  its  regular  forth  wheat,  wine,  and  oil. 
annual  saison  morte  ;  and  the  mining  and  But,  however  fertile  the  soil  of  Tus- 
factory  operative  devotes  these  seasons  cany  may  be,  it  is  mainly  indebted  to 
to  agricultural  pursuits,  in  which  all  his  the  hand  of  man  for  the  rich  harvest  it 
family  take  part,  inasmuch  as  the  culti-  yields,  to  bis  industry,  his  indomitable 
vatioQ  of  their  field  is  with  them  an  af-  labor,  his  intelligence  and  thrift.  Its 
fair  of  state,  an  honor,  and  a  luxury,  hills  and  valleys,  now  so  full  of  glad- 
The  wife  frequently  wields  the  spade  ness,  were  once  wasted  by  roaring  tor- 
and  scythe,  the  children  collect  and  rents,  carrying  with  them  in  their  head- 
carry  the  manure,  each  according  to  his  long  course  not  only  the  soil,  but  the 
strength  and  ability  furnishing  his  con-  detritus  of  rocks,  and,  in  consequence 
tingent  of  zeal  and  application.  of  the  floods,  culture  was  continually 

It  is  a  common  saying  that  a  small  rendered  more  difficult  and  ungrateful. 
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But  the  peasantry  were  taught  wisdom  merl]r  was  little  cultivated  in  Tuscany,  is 
by  sad  experience,  and,  their  faculty  of  vastly  on  the  increase,  and  this,  by  pro- 
invention  having  once  been  awakened,  moling  the  production  of  silk,  fumishea 
they  were  not  long  in  devising  a  remedy  another  source  of  labor  and  income  to 
against  these  devastations.  Not  only  the  agricultural  and  industrial  popula- 
did  they  change  the  current  of  the  tion  employed  in  the  manipulation  of 
streams,  but  they  so  disciplined  and  this  valuable  textile  material, 
subdued  them  as  to  transform  them  into  The  interior  of  Tuscany  is  (he  classi- 
beneficent  agents.  They  built  massive  cal  land  of  the  metayage,  or  reciprocal 
walls,  they  excavated  dykes,  laid  drains,  tenure,  to  which  we  have  already  al- 
and, in  short,  applied  all  the  remedies  luded.  Smalt  proprietors  who  cultivate 
which  the  state  of  engineering  science,  their  own  land  are  scarcer  there  than  in 
as  it  existed  previous  to  the  time  of  the  the  mountains,  and  the  few  there  are 
Medici,  placed  within  their  reach.  This  can  hardly  be  considered  prosperous, 
immense  labyrinth  of  protective  bul-  We  also  find  a  certain  number  of  small 
warks  and  dams,  it  is  true,  swallowed  proprietors  who  hold  their  lands  in  vir- 
np  a  large  amount  of  capital,  but  Tus-  <tue  of  an  inheritable  lease  (emphyteusis), 
cany  was  then  probably  the  richest  or,  as  it  is  there  called,  contralto  M 
country  in  Europe,  and  all  the  profit  Itvello.  This  kind  of  fief  was  formerly 
which  the  inhabitants  derived  from  in-  very  common,  and  was  encouraged  by 
dustry  and  commerce  was  literally  in-  succeeding  Governments  with  a  view  of 
vested  in  the  land.  checking  the  territorial  enlargement  of 
But  although  the  amount  of  capital  estates  in  mortmain.  These  Itvellart, 
thus  invested  is  so  considerable,  the  as  such  landholders  are  called,  stand  in 
physical  labor  of  the  Tuscan  peasant  is  a  very  precarious  position.  The  mi- 
anything  but  light.  He  profiti,  no  nute  and  uncertain  issues  of  the  inferior 
doubt,  by  the  institutions  of  his  ances-  tillage  of  the  South  impose  a  ditficult 
tors,  but  he  must  not  only  be  careful  to  task  upon  the  peasant,  who  has  neither 
preserve  them  intact,  he  must  continn-  money  nor  credit,  and  who,  moreover, 
ally  endeavor  to  improve  them.  The  requires  the  produce  of  the  harvest  to 
least  want  of  vigilance  on  his  part  might  supply  the  necessaries  of  life  for  himself 
cause  the  ruin  of  the  entire  fabric  of  and  his  family. 

hydraulic  appliances.  Besides,  the  The  ha^^-est  frequently  proves  a  fail- 
peasant  has  a  great  many  other  calami-  ure  for  years  in  succession,  so  that  the 
ties -to  contend  against.  The  Tuscan  /iW/ar:i  is  either  driven  to  desperate  ex- 
wines  are  the  best  in  Italy,  and  both  the  pedients,  or  falls  a  prey  to  destitution, 
people  and  the  Government  hare  ever  In  the  mountains,  where  field  labor 
made  a  point  of  maintaining  and  in-  forms  only  part  of  the  income,  and  his 
creasing  their  reputation  ;  but  the  grape  wages  enable  the  peasant  to  wait  for  a 
disease  has  for  a  long  time  diminished  favorable  harvest,  the  case  is  otherwise, 
their  quantity  and  deteriorated  their  But,  besides  these  poor  peasants  whose 
quality,  the  Consequence  of  which  is,  sole  occupation  is  agriculture,  there  is 
^ey  have  become  so  dear  that  only  well-  another  and  a  more  fortunate  class,  con- 
to-do  people  can  afford  to  enjoy  them,  sistingof  those  small  owners  who  do  not 
The  olive-tree,  also,  which  forms  an-  cultivate  their  own  land-  As  a  rule, 
other  valuable  resource  of  the  Tuscan  they  are  either  tradespeople  or  small 
peasant,  has  been  threatened  with  danger  merchants  carrytngon  business  in  towns, 
for  a  number  of  years,  which  LSonce  de  who  have  invested  their  savings  in  the 
Lavergne  ascribes  to  the  cooling  of  the  purchase  of  a  plot  of  land,  which  they 
temperature  caused  by  the  clearing  of  let  out  on  the  half-produce  system, 
the  forests,  and  to  the  violence  of  the  The  middle  class  of  Florence  prefer  this 
north  winds.  Doubts  are  still  enter-  method  of  investing  their  money  to  any 
tained  respecting  the  correctness  of  this  other,  as  they  have  no  confidence  in 
view,  but  Peruzzi  and  Beaulieu  confirm  anything  but  real  estate, 
it,  and  we  also  incline  to  the  same  The  half-profit  system — m/tayage,  or 
opinion.  On  the  other  hand,  it  may  be  mnxeria—his  been  in  vogue  in  Tuscany 
regarded  as  some  compensation  for  this  for  several  centuries.  It  arose  out  of 
evil  that  the  mulberry-tree,  which  for-  the  coiom'a  fariiaria  oi  the  ancient  Ro- 
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lan  Empire.  The  land  was  parcelled  ing  the  parental  roof,  either  to  get  mar- 
ut  for  State  purposes  into  a  multitude  ried  or  to  engage  in  some  other  occapa- 
f  small  plots,  and  handed  over  to  agri-  tion,  they  receive  a  "  partnership  por- 
ultural  families,  who  received  a  certain  tion."  All  business  is  transacted  in  the 
hare  of  the  produce,  and  whose  inter-  name  of  the  eappoeciot  who  is  in  close 
St  it  consequently  was  to  make  it  as  communication  with  the  landowner,  or 
roductive  as  possible.  The  colsma  padrone,  xaA  fattere,  ot  Taxaa-gtr. 
arziaria  and  the  mezzerJa  formerly  ex-  Down  to  a  recent  period  the  relations 
jted  in  several  European  countries,  but  between  the  owner  of  the  land  and  his 
lave  now  almost  disappeared.  The  partner  were  exceedingly  simple  and 
atter  still  preserves  a  lingering  exist-  patriarchal.  An  account  current  was 
nee  in  some  of  the  southern  districts  kept,  showing  a  balance  sometimes  in 
re  have  named,  but  is  fast  dying  out  favor  of  the  one,  and  sometimes  in  favor 
here.  It  is  in  Tuscany,  as  we  have  of  the  other.  The  padrone  was  the 
.Iready  said,  that  it  has  taken  the  deep-  banker,  no  matter  whether  he  had  to 
St  root,  and  where  it  flourishes  most.  make  advances  to  the  farmer,  or  simply 
The  plot  of  land  cultivated  by  a  fam-  to  act  as  the  custodian  of  his  money, 
ly  on  the  meezeria  system  is  called  a  On  neither  side  was  the  balance  subject 
bodtre.  As  a  rale,  several /siin' form  to  interest.  The  farmer,  who  disdained 
I  fattoria,  in  the  centre  of  which  there  to  invest  his  money  in  anything  but  real 
s  a  building  containing  a  warehouse  estate,  willingly  handed  over  his  savings 
or  the  produce  ;  rooms  for  the  prcpa-  to  the  landowner,  in  return  for  which 
ation  of  oil,  flax,  wine,  and  brandy ;  he  received  advances  whenever  he  stood 
md  the  dwelling  of  the  manager  {fat-  in  need  of  them.  The  settlements  were 
ore).  In  this  way  from  five  or  six  to  annual.  When  one  of  these  joint-farm- 
iixty  or  eighty,  but  more  generally  ers  died,  and  left  a  wife  and  young  chil- 
ibout  twenty,  ^(/rn  are  connected.  As  dren  behind  him,  the  family  were 
I  s\a^\t  pedere  consists  of  from  five  to  scarcely  ever  deprived  of  the  farm  ; 
weoty  acres,  a  fattoria  may,  as  a  rule,  they  were  allowed  to  carry  it  on  with 
:ompfise  from  100  to  250  acres.  the  aid  of  hired  farm -laborers  (garioni). 
The  mezteria  contract  is  made  for  a  the  owner  defraying  all  the  necessary 
'ear,  and  is  terminated  by  giving  three  expenses,  besides  supporting  the  family 
nonths'  notice  ;  but  such  terminations  and  crediting  his  account  with  the  out- 
ire  very  rare,  as  the  contracting  parties  lay,  which  the  sons,  when  grown  lip, 
;enerally  remain  associated  all  their  paid  oS  by  instalments, 
ives.  The  fundamental  principle —  This  simple  and  honest  dealing  is  in 
qual  division  of  products — is  generally  great  danger  of  disappearing,  partly  be- 
:ept  up,  but  in  many  places  the  con-  cause  the  farmer  is  often  unable  to  re- 
ract  contains  a  clause  which  sometimes  pay  what  he  owes  to  the  landlord,  and 
linds  the  peasant  to  defray  the  entire  partly  also  because  he  is  getting  more 
:ost  of  some  particular  branch  of  the  enlightened,  and  prefers  to  invest  bis 
arm,  and  at  other  times  secures  to  the  savings  in  a  way  that  will  bring  him  in- 
>wner  the  whole  of  the  crops  belonging  terest.  Frequent  quarrels  also  now  oc- 
0  some  other  branch.  The  cost  of  the  cur  in  regard  to  matters  connected  with 
eed  is  generally  on  joint  account,  and  the  economy  of  the  farm,  the  fanner, 
he  purchase  of  the  cattle,  which,  ac-  for  instance,  often  opposing  the  intro- 
ording  to  ancient  tradition,  devolves  duction  of  innovations.  In  this  way, 
ntirely  upon  the  owner,  is,  in  many  one  nail  after  another  is  continually 
laces,  equally  incumbent  on  the  farmer,  being  driven  into  the  coffin  of  the  joint, 
kll  the  wages  of  labor  are  paid  by  the  farming  system.  As  already  shown, 
trmer,  and  extraordinary  expenses  only  the  equitable  apportionment  of  the  ex- 
re  defrayed  by  the  owner.  penses  and  the  profits  is  not  now  ad- 
The  head  of  the  family  which  farms  a  hered  to  with  the  same  regularity  as 
'•odere  is  called  a  cappoccto,  and  the  wife  formerly,  for  not  only  is  the  fanner  aad- 
maisa/a.  The  husband  superintends  died  with  more  labor  and  more  expenses, 
ie  field  tabor,  and  the  wife  looks  after  but  he  is  unable  to  calculate,  as  for- 
le  stable  and  the  poultry-yard.  The  merly,  upon  receiving  advances  from 
hildren  assist  in  the  work,  and  on  teav-  the  padrone.     The  system  is  partly  de- 
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generating   and    partly   losing  ground,  gree  of  well-to-do  comfort.     The  most 

and,  as  in  the  district  of  Lucca,  for  ex-  important  bianch  of  domestic  industry 

ample,  it  is  being  gradually  supplanted  is  the  straw  hat  manufacture.     Who  Ji 

by  a  kind  of  natural   tenure,  between  there  that  is  not  acquainted  with  those 

which  and  a  rent-charge  the  distance  is  elegant  covers  for  the  bead,  the  so-called 

not  very  great.  "Florentine   straw  hats?"      Even   as 

Another  circumstance,  also,  which  is  early  as  iSii,  Lullin  de  Chateauvieux, 

contributing  to  the  change  that  is  talc-  an  author  then  residing  there,  estimated 

ing  place    iu    agricultural    economy    is  the  production  at   £145,000  to  £150,- 

this,  that  for  years  back  large  estates  000,  since  which  time  these  figures  have 

have  been  constantly  springing  up  where  more  than  quintupled.     In  recent  years 

coru   and  cattle  are  produced   in   im-  the  exports  have  averaged  £375,000, 

mense  quantities.  and  the  home  consumption  amounts  at 

Not  only  is  the  classical  tradition  of  least  to  as  large  a  sum.  The  wages  of 
the  mezMria  fast  disappearing,  but  the  labor  absorb  80  per  cent,  of  the  price, 
cohesion  which  formerly  existed  among  so  that  in  this  article  alone  the  domestic 
the  rural  population  is  gradually  giving  workpeople  earn  about  £600,000  per 
way.  Formerly  it  was  no  uncommon  annum.  Generally,  the  workwoman  pur- 
thing  to  see  several  families  banding  chases  the  raw  material  herself,  and 
themselves  together  for  farming  on  joint  sells  the  ready-made  hats  to  a  dealer, 
account,  a  sight  which  is  seldom  seen  in  the  same  way  as  the  domestic  flowct- 
nowadays.  Neither  do  we  see  the  makers  sell  their  flowers  leady-made. 
widows  and  orphans  of  the  peasantry  In  this  way  she  can  easily  earn  from 
remaining  on  the  farm,  as  they  used  to  seventeen  to  twenty-two  pence  a  day, 
do.  The  bond  which  formerly  existed  and  this,  be  it  remarked,  is  only  a  sub- 
between  families  of  associated  farmers,  sidiary  occupation.  The  greater  part 
is  in  process  of  being  broken,  also,  by  of  the  straw  goods  is  exported  to  Eng- 
the  two  new  classes  which  are  continu-  land  and  America.  A  large  English 
ally  increasing  in  number,  viz.  the  farm-  house  has  established  itself  in  Frato 
servants  (gamoni),  and  the  agricultural  which  employs  several  thousand  hands 
laborers  {pigioruilt).  in  this   kmd  of  work  the  whole   year 

The  bills  and  valleys  of  Tuscany  through, 
are  densely  populated.  Every  family  Since  the  cultivation  of  the  mulberry 
counts,  on  an  average,  five  or  six  chil-  tree  became  general  in  Tuscany,  the 
dren,  and  if  more  than  half  the  children  breeding  of  silkworms,  the  winding  and 
that  are  bom  did  not  die  in  infancy,  weaving  of  the  silk,  and  all  the  other 
the  population  would  be  enormous,  manipulations  necessary  to  the  manu- 
This  density  of  population  is  easily  ac-  facture  of  this  valuable  textile  material 
counted  for.  As  already  shown,  the  form  a  copious  sourceof  income  for  the 
excellent  Tuscan  agriculture  requires  women  and  girls  in  the  country  districts, 
great  care  and  perseverance,  and  de-  Flax  and  hemp  are  likewise  woven  and 
mands  the  constant  attention  of  the  spun  in  the  cottages.  More  than  thirty 
whole  family,  be  it  ever  so  numerous,  million  pounds  of  flax  and  a  hundred 
without  affording  much  leisure.  Be-  million  pounds  of  hemp  are  annually  pro- 
sides  keeping  the  dams  and  drains  in  duced  there.  As  there  are  only  three 
proper  repair,  there  are  an  immense  mechanical  spinning  factories  occupied 
number  of  farm  duties  which  require  with  these  materials,  the  manufacture 
successively  to  be  performed  through-  is  almost  exclusively  confined  to  private 
out  the  year,  so  that  a  farm  of  fifteen  hands,andthepeop1ehave  consequently 
to  twenty  acres  is  sufficient  to  keep  a  much  greater  facilities  for  adding  to 
family  in  constant  occupation.  But  the  their  income,  than  in  Bohemia,  for  in- 
intenals  of  repose  are  likewise  profit-  stance,  where  mechanical  industry  is 
ably  employed,  as  the  men  generally  oc-  much  more  widely  extended.  Every 
cupy  them  in  some  handicraft,  such  as  family  makes  its  own  clothes.  A  country 
masonry,  joiner's  work,  etc.,  and  the  girl,  working  in  hemp  and  flax,  earns, 
women  in  the  pursuit  of  domestic  in-  it  is  true,  only  about  threepence  a  day  ; 
dustries.  There  the  latter  still  play  an  but,  under  the  circumstances  existing 
important  part,  and  create  a  certain  de-  there,  considering  the  fewness  of  the 
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wants  of  an  agricultural  laborer,  and  the  most  rouaificently  endowed  vith  mineral 

temperance  he  carries  into  all  the  rela-  wealth.     Some  data  in  reference  to  this 

tions  of  life,  this  comparatively  small  subject  will  not  be  out  of  place  here, 

resource  is  not  a  thing  to  be  despised.  Already  the  Etruscans  of  ancient  Italy 

But  nothing  is  eternal.     Even  this  opened  out  a  large  number  of  mines 

state  of  things  is  undergoing  a  change,  which  were  explored  during  the  first 

Many  large  establishments  for  the  man-  half  of  the  Middle  Ages,  and  were  only 

ufacture  of  textile  fabrics  have  already  given    up    in   the    thirteenth    century, 

sprung  up,  against  which  it  is  impossible  Among  the  strata  opened  out  in  ancient 

for  domestic  industry  to  compete  much  times  we  may  name,  for  example,  the 

longer.     Thus,   impelled   by  the    irre-  iron,    copper,   and   argentiferous   lead 

sistibte  spirit  of  the  age,  social  and  in-  mines    of    Massa   Maritima    (formerly 

dustrial     transformations    combine    (o  called    Massa   Metallorum),  the  silver 

alter  the  position,  and  to  modify  the  veins  of  Montieri,  and  the  copper  mines 

agrarian  contracts,  of  the  rural  popula-  of  Campiglia  and    Monte  Catini,     In 

tion.  the  Middle  Ages  Massa  was  in  great  re- 

iTT       TL     xt  pute  on   account  of  its  copper,    which 

Vn.—lhe  Maremmes.  ^^  (aken  even  to  the  Flanders  market, 

The  third  region  of  Tuscany  consists  and  also  on  account  of  its  argentiferous 
of  those  wide  plains  which  extend  from  leads,  from  which  nearly  all  the  silver 
the  south  to  the  sea  and  the  Koman  for  the  Tuscan  mint  was  procured- 
frontier.  They  are  called  Maremmes  Many  of  these  mines  have  been  restored 
(from  the  Latin  word  maritima),  and  during  the  present  century,  and  espe- 
present  the  appearance  of  an  immense  cially  during  the  last  twenty  years,  and 
desert.  The  ground  is  intersected  by  several  new  ones  have  been  discovered 
large  undulating  elevations.  Nature,  and  explored,  as,  for  example,  the  cop- 
here  left  to  herself,  presents  only  im-  per  beds  of  Caponne  Vecchi  and  Valas- 
penetrable  pine,  oak,  and  cork-tree  for-  trueci,  the  coal  mines  of  Monte  Bam- 
ests,  interrupted  either  by  ponds  and  boli,  and  the  argentiferous  lead  mines 
marshes,  or  by  large  open  spaces,  of  Castellaccia.  The  most  brilliant  re* 
Further,  immense  prairies,  partly  under  suits  are  obtained  in  the  exploration  of 
water,  which  serve  as  pasture  grounds  copper  at  La  Cava,  near  Monte  Catini. 
for  sheep,  horses,  and  cattle.  These  which,  for  the  last  forty  years,  has  been 
animals,  which  roam  about  the  desert  in  carried  on  by  an  English  company,  in 
a  semi-wild  state,  are  under  the  care  of  whose  hands  it  has  developed  to  an 
some  hundreds  of  shepherds,  who  spend  enormous  extent,  and  who  export  large 
only  the  winter  among  them— this  sea-  quantities  to  England, 
son  being  the  least  dangerous,  as  we  But,  besides  metals,  the  earth  here 
shall  presently  see — while  in  summer  yields  other  valuable  materials  which 
they  migrate  northward  toward  the  are  of  great  service  to  modern  industry, 
mountains.  It  is  seldom  that  the  herds  such,  for  instance,  as  boracic  acid, 
belong  to  the  owners  of  the  land  ;  as  a  which  is  converted  into  borax,  and  is 
rule,  they  are  the  property  of  foreigners  well  known  to  be  of  vast  importance  in 
who  contract  with  them  for  the  right  of  the  manufacture  of  glass  and  earthen- 
pasturage,  ware.      According  to  BeauUeu,  it  was  a 

The  climate  of  the  Maremmes,  as  far  person  named  Carderel  who  first  erected 

as  the  weather  is  concerned,  is  one  of  several  large  works  in  Tuscany,  for  the 

the  finest  in  Italy.     The  heat  of  sum-  production  of  this  material,  which  have 

mer,  as  well  as  the  cold  of  winter,  is  since  been  much  enlarged.     From  1818 

tempered  by  the  situation  of  the  coast,  to  i860  more  than  40,000  tons  of  boracic 

and  a  shower  of  rain  suffices  to  cause  acid  were  obtained,  and  since  then  its 

the  magnificent  grass  for  the  cattle  to  exploration  has  greatly  increased.     The 

spring  up  out  of  the  earth   as  if  by  entire  produce  is  sent  to  England,  where 

magic.     The  natural  fertility  of  (he  soil  the  demand  for  it  is  so  great  that  three 

is  enormous.     Mountain  treasures  also  times  the  quantity  would  be  insufficient 

exist  in  abundance.      The   Maremmes  to  supply  it.  There  are  also  a  large  num- 

may  justly  lay  claim  to  be  numbered  ber  of  sulphur  beds  in  the  Maremmes, 

among  those  districts  which  Nature  has  especially  at  Radicondoli  and  Scanzano. 
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If,  in  spite  of  all  these  advantages,  river  Ombronc,  excite  astonishment  on 

this  province  is  now,  or  was  formerly,  account  of  their  extent  and  judicions 

avoided,  the  fault  is  solely  to  be  attrib-  management.    Here  the  small  landowner 

utcd  to  the  malaria  so  prevalent  there.  is  unknown  ;  farming  on  a  large  scale 

In  ancient  times  the   Maremmes  were  is  the  order  of  the  day,  and  testifies  to 

undoubtedly  the  most  nourishing  part  of  the  truth  of  what  Hippolyte  Passy  and 

Italy.     When  the  land  began  to  be  cul-  Paul  Leroy-Beaulieu  said  of  them — that 

tivated  by  slave  labor,  the  small  farmers  it   quickly,  and  easily  transforms  neg- 

were  driven  out,  the  country   was  de-  lected  districts  into  smiling  landscapes, 

populated,  and  the  drainage  neglected.  The  labor  season  begins  on  the  disap- 

Foreign  invasions  also  contributed  tow-  pearance  of  the  malaria,  that  is,  after 

ard  the  destruction  of  the  plains.    Thus  the  first  autumn  showers.     Very  few  of 

toward  the  beginning  of  the  Christian  the  people  who  have  the  management  of 

era   the    prosperity   of    the    Maremmes  the  farms  are  permanently  settled  there, 

was  greatly  diminished.     The   Middle  but  multitudes  of  laborers   who   spend 

Kgci  ga.vt\\itxa\h.t  coup  de  grdce.    Civil  the  summer  in  the  Apennines  go  there 

wars,  condottieri,   and  "grim  death"  and  occupy  themselves  with  agriculture 

turned  them  into  a  desert  in  the  four-  daring  the  winter.    The  industrial  tabor- 

teenth    century.      The    fragments    de-  era  and  those  employed  on  the  moun- 

tached   from  the  mountains,   and   the  tains  in  the  numerous  mines  and  manu- 

dunes  formed  by  the  sea  at  the  mouths  factories  of  the  Maremmes,  assisted  by 

of  rivers,  caused  an   accumulation  and  their  wives  and  children,  get  in  the  har- 

an  obstruction  of  the  water,  which  in-  vest,  leaving,  for  the  time  being,  their 

undated  the  land  and  turned  it  into  a  establishments  for  that  purpose.     Their 

bog.      From    these,   and    from    other  daily  pay,  which  amounts  to  between 

causes  which  it  is  not  our  task  here  to  two  and  three  shillings,  is  looked  upon 

investigate,  but  to  which  we  may  add  as  a  godsend ;  but  after  the   harvest, 

the  clearing  away  of  the  timber  from  the  hospitals  of  the  neighboring  towns 

the  mountains,    arose    the   deadly  and  are  filled    with    fever- stricken  patients. 

pestilent  miasmata  and  malaria.  But,  generally  speaking,  the  unhealthi- 

As  early  as    the  sixteenth    century  ness  disappears  in  proportion  as  cultare 

efforts  were  made  to  drain  the  plains,  advances.     The    permanent    st^ff  em- 

The  clever  Italian  engineers  who  took  ployed  on  the  various   farms  also   in- 

part  in   this   work  invented  the   well-  creases  gradually,  and  a  great  number 

known  Colmatage  system,  now  become  of  those  who  only  go  to  the  Maremmes 

so  general.     The  works   began   under  during  the  cold  season  settle  there  alto- 

Cosroos  I.  :  canals  were  dug  and  dams  gether.    It  may  be  said  that  the  increase 

erected  ;  but  succeeding  rulers  left  the  of  population  and  of  opulence  go  hand 

matter  in  abeyance,  and  it  was  only  in  in  hand. 

the  latter  part  of  the  last  century  that  it  Mining  and  manufactures,  .which  are 

was  resumed.      It  was   seen   that   the  a  powerful  aid  to  agriculture,  have  for 

amelioration  must  commence  with  the  the  greater  part  contributed  to  this  state 

draining  of  the  lake  of  Castiglione,  and  of  things.     We  have  already  spoken  of 

this  was  done  by  connecting  it  with  the  the  mineral  wealth  ;  the  most  important 

river  Ombrone.     By  employing  the  col-  of  the  industrial  occupations  is  the  borax 

matage  in  this  way  a  series  of  drainages  manufacture,  which  disposes  of  its  whole 

was  accomplished,  which  rendered  many  produce  to  England,  and  the  alabaster 

a  vitiated  plot  of  land  either  wholly  or  manufactories  of  Volterra,  which  fur- 

for  the  greater  part  innocuous,  and  these  nish   employment   to  more  than    i,3oo 

drainages  are  still  being  continued.  hands,    and   export    their    produce    to 

If,  on  the  one  hand,  the  Government  Russia,   India,   China  and  the  United 

either  undertook  these  labors  on  its  own  States.     The  rise    of  manufactures   is 

account,   or  subsidized    them,   private  rapid,  and  is  destined  to  alter  entirely 

people,  on  the  other,  did  not  lag  be-  the  appearance  of  the  country,  and  to 

hind.     On  all  sides  they  have  opened  impress  upon  it  a  new  and  specific  physi- 

up  new  lands,  and  established  immense  ognomy.     At  the  same  time  there  is  no 

farms,  many  of  which,  especially  those  more  effectual   support  for  agriculture 

between  the  lake  of  Castiglione  and  the  than  that  which  is  furnished  by  large  in- 
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dustristl  operations.     Thejr  people  the  difTicuIt  to  invest  what  might  be  saved 

deserts  with  inhabitants,  and  take  away  in  such  a  way  as  to  become  rich.     Ft- 

ftom  them  their  insalubrity.     They  at-  nancial  speculations  are  out  of  the  quet- 

tract  the  immigrant  by  the  wages  they  tion,  for  the  peasant  has  neither  time, 

pay,  and  by  that  means  create  a  large  nor  intelligence,  nor  ability   to  enable 

demand  and  a  home  market  for  agricult-  him  to  engage  in  them.     He  is  so  want- 

ural  produce,  while  at  the  same  time,  ing  in  enterprise,   as  we  have  already 

when  needful,  the  staff  employed  in  them  seen,  that  he  has  not  even  the  spirit  to 

renders  great  assistance  in  field  labors,  place  his  money  out  at  interest,  hut  if 

However  neglected  a  district   may  be,  he  is  a  small  holder  he  employs  it  in 

and  however  much  behindhand  in  its  improving  his  farm,  or,  if  he  is  a  joint 

cultivation,  no  sooner  does  manufactur-  occupier,  he  hands  it  over  to  his  padrone, 

ing  industry  make  its  appearance  there,  The  material  stagnation,   therefore,   in 

but  its  beneficent  effects   are  immedi-  which  he  ia  sunk  is  inherent  in  the  nat- 

ately  made  manifest  in  increased  culture  ure  of   the  agricultural  system,  and  is 

and  production.  As  regards  the  Marem-  easily  explained. 

mes  more  especially,  their  fuAre  is  as-  But  if  the  system  has  this  disadvan- 
sured,  and  is  destined  to  become  impor-  tage,  that  under  it  the  peasant  is  unable 
tant-  Malaria  is  unable  to  maintain  its  to  raise  himself  above  a  certain  level,  it 
ground  in  the  presence  of  industrial  and  possesses,  on  the  other  hand,  the  merit 
agricultural  civilization,  and  nature  is  of  affording  him  great  security,  satis- 
being  rehabilitated  in  all  its  pristine  faction,  and  freedom  from  anxiety, 
beauty  and  luxuriance.  Generation  succeeds  generation  on  the 
_  same  estate.  The  people  are  neilher 
\Y.—JilAnogra/>hual.  ambitious  nor  troubled  about  the  future. 

Notwithstanding  thedifference  in  Ian-  They  live  in  the  present,  without  giving 

guage  and  costume,   the  mountain  in-  themselves  a  thought   beyond.     Their 

habitants  of  most  couptries,  in  conse-  physiognomy  and  their  habits  and  cus- 

quence  of  the  identity  of  climate  and  toms  bear  the  stamp  of  contentment, 

occupation,    appear  to   bear  the  same  which  neittier  fears  to  fall  nor  hopes  to 

■tamp  of  customs  and  ideas,  and  uni-  rise.     They  are  industrious  and  temptr- 

rersally  to  resemble  each  other  in  the  ate.     All  that  they  require  in  the  way 

principal  features  of  their  social  physi-  of  food  is  wheaten  bread  ;  in  the  higher 

ognomy.     Therefore,   in  order  to  de*  regions  substituted  by  polenta  of  chest- 

termine  the  national  character  of   the  nuts,  or  maize,  onions,  vegetables,  fruit, 

people  of  Tuscany,  we  must,  leave  the  cheese  of  sheep's  or  goat's  milk,  and 

higher  regions  and  betake  ourselves  to  mtnestra  (a  kind  of  soup  consisting  of 

the  hills  and  valleys,  where  we  can  best  salt  and  water  containing  either  vermi- 

study  the  influence  which  the  organiza-  celli  or  oatmeal  balls).     Except  on  fes- 

tion  of  labor  exercises  on  the  national  tive  occasions  they  never  taste  animal 

character.  food  (except  milk  or  cheese),  and  as  to 

What  strikes  us  most  in  the  rural  wine,  they  rarely  drink  it.  more  espe- 
population  of  the  interior  of  Tuscany  is  cially  as  the  native  wines,  as  we  have 
the  uniformity  of  their  lot,  and  of  their  already  said,  are  rather  dear  at  present, 
lives.  Elsewhere  in  the  country  there  They  are  a  little  more  particular  as  re- 
are  various  degrees  among  the  peasant-  gards  dress.  The  women,  even  of  the 
ry ;  there  are  rich,  poor,  and  well-to-  humblest  households,  would  consider 
do.  But  here  we  find  no  such  grada-  themselves  badly  off  without  their  silk 
tions.  The  agricultural  class  is  equally  dress,  their  jewelry,  and  their  fine  straw 
removed  from  wealth  and  poverty  ;  it  hats.  As  regards  their  morality,  it  may 
occupies  the  medium  position  of  a  mod>  be  said  that  they  are  not  over  straight- 
est  and  industrious  competency.  The  laced ;  nevertheless  they  are  not  un< 
prevalence  of  small  holdings,  and  the  chaste.  Their  outer  life  is  intimately 
existence  of  the  system  of  joint  tenure  bound  up  with  the  Church.  The  holi- 
are  incompatible  with  any  other  state  of  days  furnish  opportunities  for  meetings 
things.  With  a  piece  of  land  of  such  and  amusements.  In  every  house  we 
small  dimensions  it  would  be  difficult  to  meet  with  pictures  of  saints,  and  at  the 
save  any  considerable  sum,  and  no  less  entrance   to  every   stable  there  is  an 
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image  of  St.  Anthony.  Without  includ*  prices.  Enterprise,  jobbing,  and  spec- 
ing  Sundays,  t)iere  are  thirteen  special  ulation  have  penetrated  even  into  these 
festivals  in  the  year,  which  are  celebrated  once  peaceful  abodes.  Peasants  are  be- 
by  High  Mass  and  a  total  cessation  front  coming  rich  ;  a  thing  which  never  hap- 
labor  ;  and  twenty-five  half-holidays  on  pened  of  yore.  The  once  compact  body 
i(hich  only  Mass  is  said,  and  work  is  of  the  agricultural  population  is  being 
conlipued  as  usual.  These  festivals,  gradually  dissolved.  The  first  to  detach 
along  with  the  Sundays,  make  ninety  themselves  were  \\k  pigionaii,  with  their 
days  which  are  more  or  less  devoted  to  uncertain  and  precarious  existence,  and 
religion  ;  to  which  have  to  be  added  tbe  to  them  succeed  the  trading,  speculating 
"  ninp-day  devotions,"  and  the  proces-  peasants,  who,  as  they  become  rich, 
sions.  which  are  often  held  even  on  gradually  throw  oS  their  native  simplic- 
work-day  evenings.  Families  also  as-  ity,  and  rid  themselves  of  their  stagnant 
semble  after  meals  in  order  to  say  their  ideas, 
prayers  and  count  their  beads.  The   political   occurrences   in    which 

But  manufacturing  industry,  and  the  Italy  has  played  her  part  during  the 
alterations  in  ihe  organization  of  agri-  present  ftntury,  have  not  less  -contrib- 
cultural  labor,  begin  sadly  to  inteifcie  uted  to  its  material  and  social  trans- 
with  these  patriarchal  customs.  The  fotmation.  Many  of  the  institutions 
manufactories  are  unable  to  stand  so  which  exercised  great  influence  on  the 
many  holidays-  Another  disturbing  ele-  ethnographical  physiognomy  of  the  peo- 
ment  is  furnished  by  the  continually  in-  pie  have  disappeared.  The  institution 
creasing  class  of  the  pigionaH,  who  have  of  the  Code  NapoUim,  for  instance,  has 
other  customs,  aims,  and  ideas  ;  they  completely  altered  the  laws  relating  to 
sell  their  services  to  occupiers  who  are  inheritance,  and  made  it  more  difficult 
beginning  to  farm  on  a  large  scale,  or  to  uphold  the  integrity  of  ancestral 
who  want  to  put  more  land  under  cul-  property  than  it  was  before.  Therela- 
tivation,  to  the  State,  and  to  municipal  tions  between  the  people  and  the  clergy 
bodies  for  the  furtherance  of  public  have  been  modified,  the  functions  of  the 
works.  The  remissness  of  former  times  latter  appertaining  to  civil  registra^n  ' 
in  matters  of  this  kind  is  amply  made  up  having  devolved  into  secular  hands.  Ski 
for  now.  Streets  and  roads  are  being  that  the  rural  population,  although  they 
made,  canals  dug,  forests  cleared  and  may  be  more  than  ever  attached  to  their 
brought  under  cultivation,  drains  laid  priests,  are  much  less  dependent  upon 
and  waterworks  erected,  in  accomplish-  them.  Thegrants  of  public  rooneynnade 
ing  which  the  services  of  the  pigtonali  to  girls  on  the  occasion  of  their  mar- 
are  especially  valuable.  This  class,  riage  by  governments  and  communes, 
which  possesses  neither  stability  nor  co-  and  other  venerable  and  poetical  cu$> 
hesion,  is  a  decomposing  element  in  the  toms  which  have  been  handed  down,  are 
midst  of  a  hereditary  rural  population,  sacrificed  to  the  levelling  spirit  of  tbe 
It  interferes  with  its  habits  and  inclina-  age.  Until  within  a  very  recent  period 
tions,  and  propagates  pauperism  and  de>  things  were  not  over  bright  in  the  coim- 
moralization,  although  Petuzzi's  com-  try  with  respect  to  education.  There 
plaints  on  this  subject  appear  to  us  to  were  few  schools,  and  the  few  there 
be  exaggerated.  The  religious  customs  were  were  generally  too  remote  to  be  of 
and  political  views  and  family  traditions  service;  and,  besides,  there  was  no 
which  have  hitherto  prevailed,  have  no  taste  for  learning  on  the  part  of  the 
doubt  been  endangered  by  the  sudden  peasantry.  Private  teachers  went  from 
development  of  this  class  of  laborers.  house  to   house,  giving  instruction  in 

Another   circumstance  calculated  to  reading,  writing,   and  arithmetic,  at  a 

disturb  the  equality  which  has  hitherto  very  cheap  rate  (id.  to  i^d.  per  hour), 

prevailed  among  the  Tuscan  peasantry,  These  "  teachers"  were  mostly  hawkers, 

is  furnished  by  a  number  of  the  joint  who   disposed  of    their  wares    at  the 

occupiers  of  tbe  valley  region,  who  have  same  time  as  they  gave  their  lessons,  so 

united  their  savings  in  order  to  invest  that  we  can  easily  imagine  what  the  in- 

them   in   trade.     They   purchase  corn,  struclion   they  gave  was  worth.     Now 

oil,  wine,  and  other  articles,  which  they  there    is  a   large    number  of    district 

sell  again  when  (here  is  a  rise  in  the  schools  in   which  instruction   is  given 
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gratis  ;  and  the  parents  are  all  the  more  both  industrial  and  agricultural  em- 
eager  lo  send  their  children  there  as.  ployers  manifest  a  more  laudable  en- 
with  the  progress  of  manufacturing  in-  deayor  to  cultivate  the  minds  of  their 
dustry,  a  sense  of  the  advantages  of  workpeople.  They  have  made  large  sac- 
knowledge  is  awakened  in  their  minds.  rifices  in  erecting  schools,  for  both  s^cs, 
Let  us  shift  the  scene  to  the  Marem-  in  which  reading,  writing,  arithmetic, 
mes  where,  as  we  have  seen,  there  are  drawing,  music,  and  the  arts  are  taught, 
neither  smalt  holdings  nor  economy.  They  establish  savings  banks  and  give 
The  great  majority  of  the  inhabitants  wedding  portions  to  the  daughters  of 
consisls  of  industrial  workmen  and  agri-  their  employes. 

cultural  laborers,  and  often,  according        Thus  we  have  seen  that  the  ethno- 

to  the  season  of  the  year,  the  functions  graphical  condition  of  the  Tuscan  rural 

of  both  are  united  in  the  same  person,  population  is  intimately  connected  with 

There  we  find  nothing  either  picturesque  the  agricultural  and  industrial  physiog- 

or  patriarchal.      Poetical  customs  and  nomy   of  that  province.     The  ancient 

old  traditions  have  no  place  there.     Re-  primitive  relations  are  changing.    Every- 

ligious    sentiment    is    weaker,    political  where  in  Europe  the  same  industrial  and 

convictions  are  stronger,  the  bond  be-  agricultural   processes,    the   same  civil 

tween  the  various  classes  is  not  nearly  so  laws,  the  same  distribution  of  products, 

firm,  and  the  social  relations  are  stitfer.  and  the  s^me    agrarian  contracts  are 

Tbe  people  dwell  in  villages  or  hamlets,  coming  into  repute.     As  Beaulieu  re- 

and  their  habits  are  less  Stable.     They  marks  :  "  The  rural  population,  which 

have  more  independent  notions.     Tbe  appeared  to  be  the  most  strongly  forti- 

contrasts  of  wealth  and  rank  are  sharper  fied  against  the  invasion  of  modern  man- 

and  of  more  frequent  occurrence.     The  ners  and  customs,   is  now  besieged  by 

intercourse  with  towns  is  livelier.     The  them  on  all  sides.'  — National  Review. 
thirst  for  knowledge  ia  more  ardent,  and 
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The  "long,  long  Indian  day"  is  years  on  the  staff,  though  I  had  had,  in 
quickly  falling.  The  retreating  sun  is  earlier  days  of  my  soldiering,  some  ex- 
darting  Parthian  shafts  over  the  dusty  perience  of  the  country.  I  had  paid 
maidan;  and  the  life  ayd  movement  of  most  of  the  regulation  visits,  and  felt 
the  cantonment,  which  have  been  dam-  that  I  might  face  the  local  society,  with- 
med  up  during  the  scorching  hours,  are  out  my  conscience  reproaching  me  with 
again  astir.  Punkahs  have  been  stop-  any  social  Idches  ;  so,  as  there  was  no 
ped,  and  windows  have  been  opened  to  counter-attraction,  I  thought  I  might  as 
admit  the  cool  evening  air.  Smart  well  spend  the  time  before  mess  by  fol- 
soldiers,  in  spotless  white  uniform,  are  lowing  the  carriages  to  the  band-stand 
strolling  from  their  barracks  in  search  as  in  any  other  way. 
of  fresh  air,  or  perchance  beer  at  the  As  I  sallied  from  my  bungalow,  in  the 
friendly  canteen  of  a  neighboring  corps,  coolest  and  lightest  of  garments,  not  un- 
Lawn  tennis  is  in  full  swing  in  the  club  pardonably  conscious  that  the  said  gar- 
compound.  The  band  has  begun  to  ments  were  fresh  from  the  hands  of  a 
play  at  the  station  band-stand,  and  the  London  artist,  and  therefore  considcr- 
Kesident's  barouche  and  the  more  mod-  ably  superior  to  the  kits  of  most  of  my 
est  "  convaininces  "  ot  humbler  Anglo-  brother  officers,  who  had  been  obliged 
Indian  life  are  trundling  dustily  forth  to  supplement  the  ravages  of  the  Indian 
with  pale-faced  ladies,  who  are  going  to  climate  and  the  Indian  moth  by  the 
listen  to  its  strains  and  enjoy  the  even-  efforts  of  their  dirsees,  I  hailed  a  brother 
ing  coolness.  captain,   who    was    strolling    aimlessly 

I  had  only  lately  arrived  in  India,  in  forth,  and  secured  him  as  company,  and 

command  of  a  draft,  and  had  not  previ-  to  tell  me  who  was  who  in  the  station 

ously  done  duty  with  the  regiment  in  its  fashionable  circles.     He  was  a  good  fel- 

Eastern  quarters,  having  been  for  some  low,  a  peer's  younger  son,  who,  having 
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passed  a  meteoric  and  aomewhat  ex-  parmasteTS,  etc-,  who  made  up  our  Eu- 
pensive  caieer  io  the  Guards,  had  ex-  ropean  atatioD  society.  Then  came  the 
changed  to  a  line  regiment,  and  was  ex-  natives,  in  almost  equal  varieties.  The 
piating  his  London  misdeeds  by  a  few  fat  Parsee,  who  kept  the  universal  store 
yea(s  in  an  Indian  purgatory.  He  was  for  the  cantonment,  with  his  olive-cot- 
a  standing  difficulty  wherever  he  dined,  ored  wife  and  swarm  of  black-eyed  tawny 
or  whatever  entertainment  he  assisted  children,  with  gold- embroidered  caps 
at,  as  the  Indian  table  of  precedence  be-  surmounting  their  sharp,  bright -looking 
came  hopelessly  confused  over  the  hon-  faces,  filled  to  overflowing  the  old  vic- 
orable  prefix  to  his  name  ;  and  whether  toria,  which  had  been  taken  as  part  pay- 
he  should  be  told  off  to  a  leading  lady,  ment  of  a  bill  left  by  an  ex-official,  whose 
or  take  charge  of  an  undeveloped  spin-  liver  bad  finally  succumbed,  and  who  had 
ster,  or  even  ihalce  one  of  the  unattached  been  invalided  home  last  year.  Tongas, 
crowd  of  single  men  who  bring  up  the  ^kas,  and  bullock-coaches  were  there 
rear  of  every  Indian  procession  to  the  in  every  stage  of  decrepitude,  drawn  by 
dinner-table,  wasalwaysapuzzlingpiob'  tt^toos  and  bullocks,  whose  very  exist- 
lem  to  be  solved.  Among  his  brother  ence  should  have,  in  most  instances, 
officers  his  accidents  of  birth  did  not  provoked  the  interference  of  the  Society 
confer  any  additional  dignity,  and  he  for  Prevention  of  Cruelty  to  Animals, 
usually  answered  to  the  name  of  "  But-  Add  to  these  the  usual  crowd  of  Euro- 
ton."  peans  and  natives  on  foot,  with  fi>>fiAx  and 
There  was  little  variety  in  the  gather-  babies  innumerable,  of  all  colors,  white, 
ing  that  met  our  eyes  at  the  band-stand  brown,  and  black,  some  in  perambula- 
from  similar  assemblages  that  I  remem-  tors,  and  some  playing  embarrassingly 
bered  in  days  "  lang syne."  Therewas  among  the  legs  of  the  crowd,  and  we 
the  Resident's  carriage,  drawn  by  two  have  the  scene  which  presented  itself, 
goodish-looking  Waters,  with  a  fat  I  had  written  my  name  in  the  Resi- 
Madrassee  coachman  in  scarlet  on  the  dency  visitors'  book,  as  in  duty  bound, 
box,  with  his  bare  brown  feet  stuck  out  and  thought  that  this  was  a  good  oppor- 
in  front  of  him.  The  two  scarlet-clad  tunity  to  make  the  personal  acquaintance 
horsekeepers  stood  at  the  horses'  heads,  of  the  great  lady  herself, 
each  armed  with  a  chowrie,  with  which  "  Button,"  I  said,  "  you  know  all 
they  lazily  switched  the  flies  which  buz-  the  swells,  introduce  me  to  Mother 
zed  round  their  charges.  Lady  Winkle,  Winkle."  Thus  disrespectfully,  I  re- 
thewifc  of  Sir  Rodolph  Winkle,  K.C.  gret,  did  the  officers  of  H.M.'s  regi- 
S.I-,  the  Resident,  sat  quite  the  "Burra  ment  in  garris^  designate  that  noble 
Mem  Sahib,"  in  a  dignified  attitude  in-  person.  Alas  !  poor  worm  that  I  was, 
side,  conscious  of  the  hlai  conferred  by  how  soon  was  I  to  be  taught  the  real 
the  escort  of  two  native  sowars,  who  were  humility  of  my  position  !  After  we  had 
formed  up  near,  slouching  in  their  ill-  made  our  way  through  the  small  crowd 
cleaned  saddles,  and  still  more  conscious  who  were  doing  homage  to  the  great 
of  the  presence  of  the  quiet-looking,  lady,  and  Button,  with  his  best  bow, 
grizzled  old  gentleman  beside  her,  who  had  said,  "  Allow  me  to  introduce  Cap- 
was  a  member  of  the  Viceroy's  Council  tain  Melville,"  I  was  treated  to  the  most 
on  an  official  tour,  and  whom  she  hardly  disdainful  of  inclinations — one  which 
knew  whether  to  treat  as  an  equal  in  the  marked  my  exact  position  in  society — 
Indian  hierarchy,  or  to  conciliate  as  one  and  while  I  retired  to  meditate  on  my 
whose  opinion  might  or  might  not  be  littleness,  her  ladyship  turned  to  renew 
favorable  to  her  husband's  prospects,  her  conversation  with  a  more  important 
There  was  the  Colonel's  phaeton,  with  person.  But  my  moment  of  compensa- 
two  well-bred  cobs,  and  with  harness  tion  was  at  hand.  The  member  of 
that  showed  a  little  more  careful  fitting  Council  suddenly  turned  round  and  said, 
and  cleaning  than  mere  native  super-  "  Did  I  hear  the  name  of  Captain  Mel- 
vision  could  have  given.  T-carts,  pony-  ville  of  the  — th  ?"  I  modestly  replied 
carriages,  w^onettes,  drawn  by  every  "  Yes,"  and  he  went  on,  "  I  have  just 
variety  of  animal,  Arabs,  Walers,  Bur-  come  out  from  England,  and  saw  the 
mans,  and  filled  with  the  wives  and  fami-  Prince  before  starting,  and  he  told  me 
lies  of  the  various  secretaries,  doctors,  to  be  sure  to  make  your  acquaintance,  if 
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possible,  and  to  give  his  remembrances  tiny,  and  had  made  a  name  for  himself 

to  bis  old  friend.  by  his  fearless  gallantry  in  action,  for 

I  tried  to  look   unconscious  of  the  the  devotion  of  his  native  followers,  and 

change  that  came  over  Lady  Winkle's  also  in  no  small  degree  for  the  unspar- 

face  as  she  overheard  this  short  colloquy,  ing  severity  with  which  he  had  meted 

She  turned,  and  positively  beamed  on  out  justice  to  mutineers  and  rebels.   He 

me,  saying —  was  equally  well  known  in  the  army  as 

"  I  had  beard  that  you  had  arrived  at  "  Mackinuon  the  brave."  or  as  "the 
the  station,  Captain  Melville,  and  have  avenging  Colonel."  As  the  subalterns 
been  so  anxious  to  make  your  acquaint-  walked  about,  I  could  not  help  remark- 
ance.  Sir  Rodolph  and  I  will  be  so  de-  ing  that  the  old  native  seemed  to  take 
lighted  if  you  can  arrange  to  come  and  particular  notice  of  this  boy,  and  fol- 
dtne  with  us  some  night  soon.  Good  lowed  him  wherever  he  went.  Some- 
gracious  1  what's  that  ?"  times  it  seemed  that  he  got  between  htm 

That  was  the  arrival  on  the  scene  of  and  the  crowd,  and  even  made  a  sort  of 

a  dogcart   with    a  tandem   of  ponies,  half-turn  backward,  as  if  to  protect  him 

driven  by  one  of  out  subalterns,  accom-  from    another    follower.      With    each 

panied  by  another,  which,  after  wending  movement,   his  expression  appeared  to 

a  devious  course    fiom  barracks,   had  change.      When   he    looked   at  young 

finally  pulled  up  with  the  leader's  fore-  Mackinoon,  nothing  could   have   been 

legs  in  the  Paisee's  victoria,  and  the  more  benevolent  and  kindly  ;  and  when 

wheeler,with  its  ears  back,  showing  every  he  turned  to  look  behind  him,  he  threw 

disposition  to  kick.     By  the  exertions  back  his  head  and  glared,  stem,  haughty, 

of  ihe  syces,  however,  and  a  liberal  use  and  defiant. 

of  explanatory  language  from  the  ambi-        I  knew  that  it  was  hopeless  to  appeal 

tious  driver,  the  complicated  knot  was  to  Lady  Winkle  or  my  friend  Bntton  for 

untied,  and  order  restored.     The  boys  any  information  about  a  casual  native, 

got  out  and  joined  in  the  chaffing  crowd,  so  I  looked  for  some  one  more  familiar 

which  had  collected  to  watch  their  ap-  with  the  frequenters  of  the  bazaar.  The 

proach.      Among  the  ring  of  natives  who  station  magistrate  had  just  cantered  up 

bad  gathered  round,  my  attention  was  after  his  usual  hard  day's  ofiice-work, 

much  attracted  by  the  appearance  of  a  and  I  asked  him  who  was  the  old  Pathan 

striking- looking  old  man,  with  fiercely  who  was  following  youne  Mackinnon. 
twisted-up    mustache,    and    long    gray         "  Palhan  !    my  dear  fellow,  1  don't 

beard,  who  had  pushed  tothefront,  and  see  any  Pathan." 

seemed  to  take  a  marked  interest  in  the        "  There."  I  pointed.     "  Perhaps  he 

scene.     He  looked  like  an  old  soldier,  is  not  a  Pathan,  but  he  does  not  belong 

and  his  high  features,  tall  stature,  and  to  this  part  of  India.     That  tall  old  man 

muscular  development  spoke  of  a  differ-  with  the  small  red  turban  and  long  gray 

ent  race  from  the  more  peaceful-looking  beard." 

natives  of  the  south  by  whom  he  was        Again  he  looked,  and  again  declared 

surrounded.      I  could  not  see  that  he  that  he  saw  nobody  in  the  least  like  my 

carried   any  arms  ;  but  though  he  did  description.     I   thought  this  odd,   but 

not   have  quite  the  uniform  disciplined  only  concluded  that  the  good   magis- 

air  which  marks  the  native  army  nowa-  trate's  sight  was  beginning  to  go,  and 

daysj  he  might  have  been  a  non-com-  that  he  was  too  proud  of  his  personal 

missioned  officer  of  irregulars,  or  rather  appearance  to  appear  in   public  with 

one  of  the  semi-drilled  and  organized  spectacles  on    the  eyes  whose  glance 

levies  of  a  native  ruler.  made  local  malefactors  tremble  before 

The  youngest  of  the  boys  who  had  him.     However,  the  band  commenced 

conie  in  the  tandem  cart  was  one  of  the  "  God  save  the  Queen."     The  crowd 

subalterns  of  my  draft ;  a  fresh,  cheery  began   to  dispwrse  slowly.     The  subal- 

youngster,  the   son   of   a  very  distin-  terns  got  their  tandem  under  way  toward 

guished  officer,  who  had  been  particu-  barracks  with  some  difficulty.     I  lost 

larly  commended  to   my  care  by  his  sight  of  the  old  native,  and  Button  and 

father,  and  who    had  been  attached  to  I  started  on  our  homeward  stroll  under 

my  company  accordingly.     His   father  the  sunniest  of  smiles  from  Lady  Winkle, 

had  been  one  of  the  heroes  of  the  Mu-  and  repeated  invitations  to  come  and 
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see  her  soon  at  the  Residency,  and  on  racks.    Themaiddn,  the  scene  of  action, 

no  account  to   content  myself   in   the  was   a  rolling  plain,  rather  long  than 

future  with  wnting  my  name  in  her  vis-  wide,  as  the  cantonment  of  the  native 

itors'  book.  infantry  bounded  it  on  one  side,  while 

"  Very  odd  how  that  native  stuck  to  the  other  was  fiinged  at  a  distance  of  a 

younK  Mackinnon,"  I  said  to  Button,  mile  and  a  half  by  scrubby  and  rocky 

"  My  dear  Metville,  you  must  have  jungle.     Its  length  stietched  away  for 

made  some  mistake.     I  heard  you  talk-  miles  ;  and  in  the  distance  we  could  only 

ing  about  an  old  man  with  a  red  turban,  dimly  see,  blue  in  the  evening  light,  a 

and  saw  where    you  pointed  ;  but,  for  range  of  rocky  heights,  with  one  white 

the  life  of  me,  I  could  see  nobody  but  maj/Vrf  standing  out  in  bright  relief.  The 

the  usual  lot  of  idle  coolies."  grass  was  brown,  scorched,  and  dry; 

"  Button,  you  know  nothing  about  it.  and,  but  that  the  dust  did  not  rise  in 
I  believe  you  would  hardly  know  the  clouds,  the  appearance  was  that  of  a  bar- 
difference  betweenacoolieandarajah."  ren  sandy  plain. 

The  usual  routine  of  garrison  life  Severed  ladies  had  come  to  look  on, 
went  on  for  several  days  after  this,  and  who  were  perched  on  elephants,  out  of 
the  season  was  so  hot  that  little  was  harm's  way.  Lady  Winkle  was  most 
done  beyond  the  most  ordinary  duty,  imposing  on  a  huge  and  steady  animal 
which  indeed  came  round  rather  heavily  belonging  to  the  heavy  battery.  The 
on  alt  the  officers  who  were  not  on  sowar  escort  had  been  dispensed  with  ; 
leave,  as  there  had  been  a  smartish  out-  but  Sir  Rodulph  was  there  himself,  with 
break  of  fever,  which  some  attributed  a  gleam  of  excitement  and  enthusiasm  in 
to  infection  brou(;ht  by  natives  from  the  his  eye,  for  he  had  been  a  fine  rider  and 
bazaar,  where  there  was  always  a  certain  a  bold  shikarri,  before  accession  of  dig- 
amount  of  latent  disease.  Among  nity  and  increasing  years  and  waistband 
others,  the  lad  who  used  to  drive  Mac-  had  made  him  withdraw  from  the  de- 
kinnon  about  in  the  tandem  cart  was  lights  of  snafHe,  spur,  and  spear,  and 
knocked  over  by  a  severe  attack,  and  devote  his  energies  to  administration 
the  doctors  were  doing  all  they  could  to  alone.  Lady  Winkle  was  condesccnd- 
patch  him  up  sutficienily  to  move  him  ing  enough  to  remember  that  her  friendly 
to  the  hills  and  eventually  to  England,  interest  had  been  aroused  in  me,  and 
We  were  all  getting  rather  hipped  and  nearly  fell  out  of  the  howdah  in  her 
low-spirited,  and  some  excitement  was  anxiety  to  tell  me  how  much  she  hoped 
much  required  to  take  our  minds  and  I  would  get  "  first  spear."  As  I  was 
conversation  off  the  eternal  subjects  of  riding  a  common-place  old  Waler,  whose 
the  height  of  the  thermometer  and  the  ideas  of  pace  were  most  limited,  I  did 
doctor's  daily  report  of  the  cases  in  not  anticipate  that  I  should  be  called 
hospital.  It  was  much  to  our  delight  upon  to  receive  a  crown  of  laurel  or  its 
(hen  that  a  message  was  received  one  Indian  equivalent  from  her  fair  and 
day  from  Yussuf  Ali,  who  commanded  pudgy  hand. 

the  irregular  cavalry  of  the  ruler  of  the  Besides  the  ladies  and  some  few  other 

native  Slate  near  which  we  were  serv-  mounted  European  onlookers,  there  was 

ing,   to  say  that  a  panther  had  been  the  usual  mob  of  natives  which  is  to  be 

caught  alive  in  a  trap,  which  he  would  found  at  every  show  ;  but  these  remained 

have  enlarged  on   the  maidan  half  an  at  a  most  respectful  distance  from  the 

hour  before  sundown,  and  asking  any  of  central  spot,  the  black  cart,  on  which 

us,  who  felt  inclined  for  a  ride  to  join  was  the  huge  wooden  trap  cont^ning 

in   spearing  it-     Even  those  of  us  who  the  panther. 

could  not  command   the  services   of  a  There  were  Six  sportsmen  who  were 

sufliciently  trustworthy  horse  for  such  a  going  to  join  in  the  chase.     Yussuf  Ali 

risky  sporr,  could  at  any  rate  look  on  ;  himself,  a  lithe,  light,  active,  and  very 

and  those  who  had  iiorses  spent  the  rest  handsome    Mussulman — a    magnificent 

of  the  afternoon    in  sharpening  boar-  horseman,  and   perfect  master  of    all 

spears  and  looking  to  the  soundness  of  weapons — a  polished  gentleman  in   his 

our    saddlery.     As    the    evening     ap-  quiet  courteous  manners,  and  wilhal  a 

pToached,  the  company  began  to  gather  brilliant  and  dashing  soldier.     Bad  was 

on  the  maidan,  about  a  mile  from  bar-  it  for  him  that  he  lived  while  the  Pax 
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Britannica  controUed  India.  If  he  had  suf  Ali's  servants  ran  forward,  at  a  sig- 
been  born  in  the  days  of  the  old  Mogul  nal  from  his  master,  pulled  the  rope, 
emperors,  he  was  just  the  man  to  have  and  as  quickly  bolted  back  behind  the 
carved  his  way  to  the  rule  of  one  of  the  shelter  of  the  apears.  1  had  never  seen 
great  pioconHulatcB  of  which  so  many  a  panther  enlarged  before,  and  had  ex- 
turned  into  independent  kingdoms.  He  peeled  the  animal  to  bound  forth  at 
rode  a  high-caste  flea-bitten  gray  Arab,  once,  thetnomentthe  way  to  liberty  was 
whose  lean  head,  iron  legs,  thin,  well-set-  open.  Our  friend  did  nothing  of  the 
on  tail,  and  muscular  shape,  covered  by  kind,  however.  He  had  been  for  two 
a  skin  which  showed  the  tracery  of  veins  da]M  in  the  trap,  and  was  probably  rather 
underneath,  marked  the  purest  blood  of  stiff,  and  certainly  cowed  and  sulky, 
the  desert.  At  last,  after  several  stones  had  been 

Almost  as  well  mounted  was  young  thrown  at  the  trap,  and  bad  rattled  on 

Mackinnon,  who  well    maintained   the  its  wooden   sides,  we  could  just  see  a 

credit  of  England  ia  his  firm  and  sport-  long  black-looking  body  gliding  from 

ing  seat  and  determined  air.     His  rather  the  cart,   and  drawing  itself  sinuously 

ragged-looking  Waler  did  not  show  the  along  the  ground.     The  native  crowd 

same  quality  as  the  gray  Arab  ;  but  it  set  up  a  shout,  and  that  and  the  familiar 

had  won  several  races  pretty  easily  ;  and  feeling  of  the  ground  beneath  his  feet 

though  his  roaster  carried  a  hog-spear  made  him  quicken  his  pace.     The  light 

for  the  first  time,  we  all  felt  it  was  likely  gleamed  on  his  yellow  sides,  he  looked 

that  the  struggle  for  the  honors  of  the  round  him  to  see  the  safest  direction  in 

day  would  be  between  him  and  the  gal-  which  to  shape  his  course,  and  bounded 

lant  Mussulman.'  toward  the  jungle.      We   instinctively 

Next  to  him  was  Captain  Johnson  of  drew  our  reins  tighter,  grasped  our  boar- 
the  native  infantry,  one  of  the  keenest  speais  firmer,  pressed  our  legs  to  our 
sportsmen  on  our  side  of  India,  whose  horses'  sides,  and  prepared  for  the  gal- 
exploits  in  pursuit  of  great  game  were  a  lop.  The  panther  was  half  cantering, 
constant  topic  of  conversation  and  ad-  half  bounding  toward  the  friendly  shelter 
miration.  To  him  no  kind  of  encounter  which  he  bad  marked,  and  rapidly  shak- 
with  savage  beasts  could  come  amiss,  ing  off  his  stiffness  and  increasing  his 
and,  under  equal  conditions,  nobody  distance  from  us.  We  all  turned  to 
present  could  have  hoped  to  ride  on  Yussuf,  who  was  a  perfect  picture,  as 
more  than  equal  terms  with  him.  But  he  sat  with  his  spear  held  high  in  the 
he  had  only  just  returned  from  a  distant  air  on  his  half-rearing  horse,  whose  eye 
sporting  expedition,  his  own  horses  had  sparkled  with  the  same  excitement  as 
not  yet  arrived,  and  he  had  been  obliged  his  master's.  The  panther  had  got  be- 
to  place  his  six  feet  two  inches  of  bone  tween  three  and  four  hundred  yards' 
and  sinew  on  a  friend's  horse,  which  ccr-  start,  when  Yussuf  shouted  "Ride!" 
tainly  could  not  carry  him  alongside  the  We  sat  down  to  our  work,  and  tore  in 
light  weights.     There  remained  to  add  pursuit. 

to  the  Geld,  Button,  myself,  and  another  As  we  expected,  Mackinnon  and  Yus- 

of  our  officers,  all  three  determined  to  suf  quickly  shot  ahead  ;  but  the  stride 

be  in  at  the  death  if  possible  ;  but  so  of  the  Waler  gave  the  latter  the  advan- 

moderately  provided   with    horse-flesh  lage,  and  besides,  he  was  rather  on  the 

that  we  could  hardly  expect  to  be  more  right,  the  side  toward  which  the  panther 

than  the  reserve  in  the  first  attack.  was  bending,  and  had  thus  less  ground 

The  sun   was    rapidly   sinking,  and  to  go  over.     Johnson  was  a  bad  third  ; 

there  was  no  time  to  waste  ;  so  all  the  but  his  cool  and  experienced  eye  had 

spectators  fell  back  to  about  a  hundred  marked  the  panther's  probable  line,  and 

yards  from  the  cart  carrying  the  trap,  his  fine  horsemanship  enabled   him  to 

which  remained blackandsolitary  in  the  save  every  inch  of  ground,  and  would 

middle  of  the  plain.     We  took  up  our  probably  bringhim  upat  thecriticalmo- 

position  in  line  in  front  of  the  crowd,  ment-     The  rest  of  us  could  only  say 

and  could  then  see  that  a  long  rope  was  that  we  had  an  excellent  view  of  the 

fastened  to  the  trap,  by  pulling  which  a  chase,  as  we  toiled  in  the  rear, 

bott  would    be    drawn,    and  the   side  Mackinnon,  with  his  spear  ready  for 

furthest  from  us  opened.     One  of  Vu>-  the  thrust,  was  rapidly  gaining  on  the 
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panther,  who  looked  over  his  shoulder  ing  certain,  hovever,  that  I  was  right, 

and  seemed   to    calculate  whether  he  though  both  Yussuf  and  Johnson,  who 

could  cover  the  haU-mile  which  lay  be-  had  been  nearer  to  MackinnoD  than  I, 

tween  him  and  safety  before  the  thun-  assured  me    they  saw   nobody.      The 

dering    hoofs    behind  him    should  be  panther  was  padded  on  one  of  the  ele- 

alongside.      All  at  once  he  stopped  in  phants.     Lady  Winkle  waved  us  a.  dig- 

his  gallop  and  crouched,  almost  facing  nified  adieu  as  she  changed  the  rocking 

his  pursuer,  with  bristles  erect  and  glar-  howdah  for  her  easy  rolling  carriage,  to 

ing  eyes.     The  Water's  heart  failed  him  return  to   the  Residency.'    We  lighted 

when  he  found  himself  face  to  face  with  our  cigars,  and  slowly  rode  homeward, 

the  defiant  beast.     The  horse  shied  to  the  others  discussing  every  incident  of 

one  side,  crossed  his  legs,  and  made  a  the  novel  sport,  while  I  silently  pondered 

tremendous    stumble  on   to  his   nose,  over  Mackinnon's  escape,  and  tried  to 

Mackinnon,  who  had  been  leaning  for-  explain  its  circumstances  satisfactorily 

ward  with  poised  spear,  was  thrown  on  to  myself. 

to    his    horse's    ears.     The    panther's        Again  the  dull  and  depressing  routine 

spting  was  delivered,  and  I  felt  my  heart  of  barrack  life.     We  had  got  through 

sink.      Suddenly — could  I  believe  my  the  wont  of  the  hot  weather ;  but  the 

eyes?     I  could  have  sworn  that  there  brazen  sun  by  day  and  the  hot  winds  by 

was   no  one  on  the  plain  a  moment  be-  night  still  made  exertion  wearisome,  and 

fore — there  was  a  nativeatMackinnon's  steep    almost    impossible.     We   looked 

horse's  head,  whose  ready  hand  on  the  eagerly  forward  to  the  return  from  leave 

bridle  had  saved  the  Waler  from  falling,  of  some  lucky  brother  ofEcers,  who  had 

The  panther's  spring  had  missed  in  con-  been  bracing  themselves  in   the   hills, 

sequence,  and  the  lad  managed  to  regain  when  some  of  us,  at  least,  would  be  able 

his  seat.     Yussuf's  ready  spear  passed  to  quit  the  sweltering  cantonment  in  our 

through  the  spotted  body  as  he  shot  turn.     The  happy  day  came  at  last,  and 

past,  and  a  minute  afterward  Johnson  Button,   Mackinnon,   and   I   were  told 

gave  the  eoup  de  grSce.     The  whole  was  that  we  might  be  off  for  a  month.     We 

momentary,    and    when    I    joined    the  were  all  pretty  well  in  spite  of  the  long 

group,  the  danger  and  excitement  were  grilling  we  had  gone  through  ;  and  we 

over,  and  the  panther  lay  in  death  be-  decided  that  we  wanted  change  of  scene 

fore  the  snorting  horses.  more  than  change  of  climate,  and   that 

"Lucky  for  you,  my  boy,"  I  said,  wc  would  spend  our  time  in  the  fresher, 

"  that  that  native  saved  your  fall.     You  if  not  much  cooler  air  of  the  jungle, 

just  escaped  being  badly  clawed."  and  carry  out  a  long- projected  campaign 

"What  native  do   you  mean,   Mel-  against  some  tigers  that  we  had  heard  of 

ville?"     Mackinnon    replied.      "This  in  a  neighboring  district.     We  had  been 

confounded  brute  gave  an  awful  peck,  in  communication  with    shikarris    for 

just  as  I  was  going  to  take  the  spear,  some  time,  in  case  such  a  chance  should 

and  it  was  all  I  could  do  to  get  him  on  offer  itself,  so  we  had  little  to  do  but  to 

his  legs  again."  start  off  our  tents  and  servants,  and  ar- 

"  Well,  I'll  swear  there  was  a  native  range  for  relays  of  horses  to  carry  us 

standing  by  at  the  time,     I  could  just  over  the  first  sixty  or  seventy  miles  from 

see  a  red    turban    over    your  horse's  the  station,   when  we  should  find  our- 

shoulder,  though  I  could  not  distinguish  selves  nearly  at   our  shooting-ground, 

bis  face.  '  and  continue  the  march  with  our  camp, 

"  Anyway,  he  can't  be  far  off,  and  he  which  we  should  then  have  overtaken, 
is  sure  to  come  and  ask  for   backsheesh         Behold  us  at  last  in   the   saddle,  at 

forhisservicei.      He  deserves  something  one  o'clock  in  the  morning,  or  rather 

for  his  pluck,   at  any  rate,  in  putting  in  the  middle  of  a  starlight  night.     The 

himself  in  our  spotted  friend's  way.'  moon  has  sunk  below  the  horizon,  but 

We  looked  round,  but  there  was  nobody,  the  Southern  Cross  has  risen  and  illu- 

The  shouting  crowd  of  onlookers  came  mines  our  way.      The  sentry  on    the 

up,  and  in  the  quickly  closing  night  and  main  guard  challenges  as  we  pass,  and 

the  maze  of  turbans,    red,   blue,  and  gives  his  parting  benediction,  "  Pass, 

white,  that  surrounded  us,  further  search  friend,   and  all's  well."      We  clatter 

was  impossible.     I  could  not  help  feel-  through  the  bazaar,  disturbing  troops  of 
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pariah  dogs  fighting  and  growling  over  cial  or  sportsman  pitch  hia  camp  ? 
the  filthiest  offai,  and  push  into  the  si-  Where  would  the  humble  wayfarer  halt 
lent  country.  How  weird  and  beautiful  duriug  the  broiling  hours  to  cook  his 
it  all  looks  !  The  gnarled  banyan-trees  chuppatii  and  have  bis  mid-day  siesta  ? 
throw  deep  shadows  here  and  there  and  where  could  a  reasonably  cool 
across  the  road,  and  everything  that  was  draught  of  water  be  found  but  in  the 
burned  and  miserable -looking  under  the  well  under  those  pleasant  natural  arches, 
sunlight  is  covered  with  a  mystic  charm  impervious  to  the  darts  of  even  an  Ind- 
by  the  calm  quiet  night.  On  and  still  ian  sun  ?  We  settled  down  to  get 
on  we  press,  past  native  temples,  whose  through  the  day,  and,  indeed,  had  small 
ghastly  images  look  still  more  ghastly  difiiculty  in  doing  so.  There  were  some 
than  by  day  and  glare  stonily.  Through  old  charpoys  in  the  hut,  and,  kicking  off 
small  hamlets,  nearly  riding  over  the  in-  our  boots,  we  collapsed  into  sleep,  which 
habitants,  who  are  wooing  the  cool  air,  passed  (he  hottest  hours  most  satisfac- 
and  are  lying  asleep  in  the  roadway^  torily.  At  sundown  we  again  got  under 
wrapped  in  their  white  cloths.  Past  the  way,  and  by  nine  o'clock  saw  our  camp 
Tapai  runner,  with  letter-bag  on  his  gleaming  white  in  the  moonlight  before 
back,  jogging  along  the  road  to  the  dis-  ua.  fiath  and  a  light  supper  were  most 
tant  town.  His  tinkling  bell  is  the  only  welcome,  and  we  turned  in,  thinking 
sound  that  breaks  the  silence,  and  we  over  the  campaign  which  we  were  about 
think  of  its  old  name,  "  the  tiger's  din-  to  commence.  The  jungle  air  felt  fresh, 
Der-bell,"  and  how  often,  on  that  very  and  the  jungle  wind  comparatively  cool ; 
road,  ttic  post-runner  had  been  missing,  but  every  tent-door  was  opened  wide, 
and  a  blood-stained  letter-bag  had  been  and  curtains  rolled  up,  to  profit  by  it  as 
found,  the  only  relic  to  mark  where  the  much  as  we  could.  Closely  tucked 
man-eating  scourge  of  the  country-side  round  with  mosquito-net,  I  heard  the 
had  seized  his  prey.  Past  rocks  and  insects  of  the  night  hurling  themselves 
water-courses,  over  open  cultivated  vainly  against  my  couch,  and  chuckled 
country,  and  through  jungle  woodland,  drowsily  at  their  discomfiture.  Our  fol- 
till  we  arrived  under  the  grim  shadow  lowers  lay  roundthccamp-fire,  and  their 
of  an  old  fort  perched  on  a  rocky  emi-  snores  rose  in  chorus  with  the  slow  chew- 
nence,  where  we  found  our  first  relay  of  ing  of  the  bullocks,  the  pawing  of  a  rest- 
horses  waiting,  and  felt  that  we  had  cov-  less  horse  at  his  picket-rope,  and  the 
ered  twenty  miles  of  OUT  journey.  What  unearthly  shriek  of  the  jackal  prowling 
a  delicious  and  refreshing  feeling  it  is  to  near. 

drop  into  a  cool  saddle  and  feel  a  fresh  The  camp  was  astir  with  the  first 
horse  springing  gayly  under  you,  after  faint  glimmer  of  dawn,  and  when  we 
the  experience  of  the  last  five  miles  of  a  turned  out  among  the  already  half- 
tired  hack,  keeping  him  on  his  legs  on  a  loaded  baggage-carts,  we  found  two 
rough  road,  and  kicking  him  along  to  shikarris  squatted  on  the  ground  near 
keep  your  time  !  Again  we  press  on  to  our  tents,  waiting  to  give  us  their  re- 
gain our  halting-place  before  the  sun  port  on  our  chances  of  sport.  Closely 
comes  out  in  power  once  more,  and  we  wrapped  in  their  cloths  to  protect  them 
do  not  draw  rein  till  we  arrive  at  the  old  from  the  morning  air,  these  jungle  sages 
hut,  under  the  friendly  shade  of  a  tope  were  looking  with  contempt  on  the,  to 
of  trees,  where  we  intend  to  wait  till  them,  derogatory  occupations  of  our 
night  shades  us  on  our  onward  way.  domestic  servants. 
Just  six  o'clock,  and  wehavedoneforty  Our  best  hopes  were  realized  when 
miles — not  bad  going  in  the  dark.  We  we  were  told  that  two  tigers  had  been 
found  our  second  relay  of  horses  here,  haunting  a  piece  of  jungle  about  seven 
and,  oh  blessed  sight !  a  small  table  miles  distant,  and  that,  if  we  would 
with  tea  ready  laid  out.  How  good  it  match  on  that  day  to  the  neighborhood, 
was  to  sit  and  sip  it  under  the  leafy  they,  the  shikarris,  would  arrange  to 
boughs  !  What  would  Indian  wayfaring  have  buffaloes  tied  up  during  the  fol- 
be  without  these  topes  at  intervals  along  lowing  night  round  the  likely  haunts, 
the  roads,  which  are  as  well  known  to  and  if  one  of  this  live  bait  was  killed, 
travellers  as  the  wayside  inns  in  Eng-  we  might  hope  to  have  a  successful 
land  ?    Where  would  the  European  offi-  beat.     Nothing  could  be  more  satisfac- 
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tory,   and  our  march  was  ordered  ac-  presence  by  loud  and  general  chatter- 

cordingly.     We  moved  off,  a  most  im-  ing. 

posing    procession.      Two     elephants,        Many  were  the  lameotations  over  the 

lent  by  the  ever-kindly  minister  of  the  destruction    among    the  village    herds 

native    State,    camels,    horses,   bulloclc  which  the  patd  poured  into  our  cars 

carts,  and  a  most  miscellaneous  assort-  when  he  came  to  pay  his  respects  ;  and 

ment    of    followers,    from    the    conse-  many  were  the  hopes  expressed  that  the 

quentialbelted^f^n  and  the  grim-looking  noble  sahibs  would  slay  the  two  tigers 

shikarri,  with  his  old  matchlock  on  his  which  haunted  the  neighboring  jungle, 

shoulder,  to  the  lowest  tag-rag  of  water-  and  relieve  the  district  from  the  fear  of 

carriers  and  sweepers,  completed  by  the  their  ravages.     Our  hopes  of    brilliant 

inevitable  native  women,  who  followed  sport  rose  with  each  tale  of  woe,  and 

their  husbands,  carrying  curiously  wise-  we  waited  with  eager  anticipations  for 

looking  babies    on  their  hips,   and  all  X)xk  shikarris'  next  morning's  report  of 

their  worldly  possessions  in  abundle  on  the  result  of  their  preparations, 
their  heads.     Sooth  to  say,  the  three        The  next  morning  came  at  last,  and 

European  sahibs  were  not  the  most  re-  with  it  the  welcome  news  that  one   of 

spectablc-looking  of   the  crowd.     Un-  the  buffaloes,  which  had  been  tied  up 

shaved     faces,      rusty-looking    shikar  near  the  tigers'  haunts,  had  been  killed 

clothes,    enormous   and   hideous   sun-  during  the  night,  and   that  the   slayer 

hats,  formed  an  ensemble  which  might  had   been   marked   down  in    a   ravine 

be  comfortable,  but  was  neither  digni-  about  a  mile  and  a  half  distant,  whither 

fled  nor  becoming.  he  had  carried  his  prey  to  gorge  it    at 

We  had  at  last  plunged  into  real  his  leisure,  and  where  he  was  probably 
jungle  life  and  scenery  ;  the  quaint  and  now  sleepiog  off  the  effects  of  his  meal, 
picturesque  cavalcade  moved  through  a  The  beaters  had  been  already  sum- 
landscape  in  which  the  brilliant  red  moned  from  the  villages,  and,  beaded 
blossom  of  the  honey-tree,  the  rich  green  by  our  friend  the  pale!,  they  began  to 
of  the  palms,  and  the  bright  emerald  assemble  at  our  camp,  each  group,  as 
of  the  occasional  paddy-fields  were  a  it  came  in,  more  motley  and  wild  in  ap- 
beautiful  mixture  of  color  in  the  tender  pearance  than  the  last.  Our  final  prepa- 
moming  light.  The  brick-colored  land  rations  have  been  made,  and  we  start  for 
and  distant  blue  rocky  hills,  with  the  the  scene  of  action.  Our  nondescript 
clear  sky,  filled  up  the  background.  crowd    follows — some,    and    they   the 

We  pitched  our  next  camp  near  an  proud  ones,  carrying  rusty  matchlocks, 
old  and  once  strong,  but  now  deserted  some  with  spears,  some  with  sickles  or 
and  ruined  fortress.  People  in  Eng-  knives  tied  to  the  ends  of  sticks.  Tom- 
land,  who  only  know  of  the  historic  toms,  horns,  pipes,  were  not  wanting, 
strongholds,  have  tittle  ideaof  the  num-  while  the  professional  shikarris  strove 
ber  of  elaborately  strengthened  places  to  keep  order  in  the  array,  carrying 
which  have  been  formed  in  India,  and  bundles  of  native  rockets,  with  the  im- 
which,  under  the  strong  and  peaceful  portant  air  of  lictors  with  their  fasces, 
sway  of  Britain,  have  now  lost  their  Ashortwalk,  and wenearedtheravine 
raison  dltre,  and  are  forgotten  in  the  where  the  tiger  had  been  marked  down, 
jungles.  The  one  in  question  was  an  It  lay  by  a  broken  rocky  hill  or  rather 
example.  Two  rocky  and  steep  scarped  cluster  of  hills,  with  trees  and  brush- 
hills  about  half  a  mile  apart,  connected  wood  on  their  sides  and  pieces  of  dense 
by  a  bastioned  line  of  walled  foitifica-  thicket  in  their  hollows.  At  the  distant 
tion  and  a  deep  dry  ditch.  The  hills,  side  of  the  hills  the  ground  sloped  into 
400  to  500  feet  high,  with  several  lines  a  broken  woodland,  which  stretched 
of  fortification  upon  them,  and  a  large  away  for  miles  toward  a  blue  range  of 
walled  keep  crowning  each.  The  native  high  land  in  the  horizon, 
village  nestled  inside  the  fortifications  Our  beaters  were  taken  in  charge  by 
at  their  feet.  Some  old  guns  lay,  two  shikarris,  who  were  to  dispose  them 
mouldering  and  grass -covered,  on  the  so  as  to  be  ready  to  sweep  the  ravine 
ramparts,  whose  sole  warders  were  the  and  hills  before  them,  while  the  guns 
troops  of  monkeys  which  little  feared  a  stole  quietly  round  the  outskirts  to  the 
stranger,   and  only  acknowledged  our  distant  side  where  the  game  was  likely 
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to  breik.  Then  came  the  business  of  echoes  of  the  hilts.  Bang  ! — there  a 
taking  up  our  positions.  We  drew  for  firework  was  thrown  into  a  rocky  cave, 
stations,  and  my  lot  fell  on  the  right  of  Stones  are  being  rolled  down  the  cliffs 
the  line.  Mackinnon  «ras  on  the  left,  into  anappioachable  thickets,  and  every 
and  Button  in  the  centre,  and  we  were  form  of  Hindoo  objurgation  and  revil- 
.  to  be  placed  about  150  or  300  yards  ing  is  beingshouted,  to  induce  the  lurk- 
apart.  I  clambered  into  a  tree  with  my  ing  game  to  move  forward  where  the 
gun-bearer,  and  took  up  a  safe  position,  rifles  ate  prepared  to  receive  him.  The 
while  Button  and  Mackinnon  went  on  jungle  tenants  were  awakened  in  ear- 
to  be  posted  by  the  head  shikarrt.  Then  nest.  A  gaunt  hyiena  trotted  by,  looking 
came  the  most  trying  time  of  the  day's  fearfully  over  his  shoulder.  An  old 
work— waiting  for  the  beat  to  com-  bear,  with  a  couple  of  cubs,  came  roll- 
mence.  A  seat  on  a  knotty  branch  of  ingalong,  andpassed  withinafewyards, 
a  tree  is  not  a  comfortable  position,  complaining  loudly  at  being  disturbed, 
when  perfect  stillness  is  necessary,  and  Suddenly  a  huge  dusky  form  swung 
every  individual  roughness  on  your  slowly  through  the  bushes,  about  200 
perch  seems  to  work  its  way  more  and  yards  from  me.  I  grasped  my  rifle 
more  uncompromisingly  into  your  unde-  tighter,  reckless  that  the  barrels  felt  al- 
fended  person.  The  Deccan  hot-weather  most  redhot  in  the  sun.  I  thought  he 
sun  blazes  overhead,  his  beams  reflected  must  come  down  a  pass  in  the  rocks 
with  almost  original  intensity  from  the  within  easy  shol,  and  I  felt  certain  that 
glowing  rock  hard  by  ;  and  the  thin,  I  could  cover  him,  when  a  wretched 
half-withered  foliage  of  the  jungle-  native,  who  had  been  put  in  a  tree  some 
tree,  which  gives  a  good  sweep  for  a  distance  off  as  a  look-out,  wilh  the 
rifle,  is  far  from  being  a  suflicient  am-  strictest  injunctions  to  silence,  could 
brclla  in  point  of  shade.  It  is  quaint  not  contain  his  excitement,  and  began 
and  interesting,  however,  to  watch  the  holloaing  and  shouting  at  the  top  of  his 
animal  life  in  the  jungle,  when  all  is  voice.  Of  course  the  tiger  turned,  and 
still,  and  its  inhabitants  are  unconscious  my  chance  was  gone.  He  loomed  as 
of  observation.  First,  a  magnificent  big  as  a  bullock,  a  magnificent  sight,  as 
peacock,  scenting  danger  in  the  wind,  his  striped  side  glowed  red  in  the  sun- 
comes  bustling  down  the  hill,  making  light,  while  he  passed  to  my  left, 
so  much  noise  that  I  almost  think  he  I  waited  for  Button's  rifle  to  speak, 
must  be  the  tiger.  He  catches  sight  of  but  heard  nothing.  There  was  almost 
me  in  the  tree,  and  is  horrified  to  find  silence  for  a  minute,  when  I  heard  two 
himself  committed  to  so  short  a  distance  shots  in  rapid  succession  coming  from 
from  a  human  stranger.  He  takes  where  I  supposed  Mackinnon  to  be. 
flight,  and  floats  gracefully  away,  with-  These  were  followed,  after  a  pause,  by 
out  a  movement  of  his  wings  after  two  two  more.  Another  pause,  and  an  Eng- 
or  three  initial  strokes.  Then  a  mun-  lish  "  Who-whoop  !"  rang  through  the 
gooa  rushes  across  the  open,  full  of  im-  jungle.  The  line  of  beaters  came  up, 
portant  business.  He  disappears  into  and  told  me  that  though  one  tiger  had 
a  heap  of  stones,  and  a  minute  or  two  been  killed,  the  other  had  sneaked  off  to 
later  again  shows  himself,  and  returns  one  side  and  made  his  escape  toward 
to  his  original  cairn.  A  rustle  of  leaves  the  distant  hilts.  There  was  nothing 
— a  squirrel  has  changed  his  quarters,  more  to  wait  for,  and  I  made  my  way 
and  moved  his  monotonous  cry  from  in  the  direction  that  the  sound  of  shots 
one  tree  to  another.  Another  rustle,  came  from.  There  lay  the  tiger,  terri- 
This  lime  it  is  a  large  lizard  that  has  ble  still  in  death.  Button  had  the  corn- 
left,  with  a  flop,  the  stone  where  he  has  placcnt  air  of  the  man  who  has  fired  the 
been  sunning  himself,  and  has  bustled  to  lucky  shot,  white  Mackinnon  looked  a 
other  quarters.  little  pale,  and  his  gun-bearer  was  hold- 
Whir,  whir,  whir!  tom,  torn,  tom  !  ingforthmostvolubly  to  the  beaters  who 
went  suddenly  the  beaters'  rattles  and  had  arrived  on  the  spot.  As  I  ap- 
drums  in  the  distance.  The  beat  at  last  peared,  Button,  with  equal  volubility 
commenced.  Wild  shrieks  and  discord-  commenced  to  give  his  account  of  the 
ant  yells,  which  might  have  represented  death— 
every  form  of  human  agony,  roused  the  "  What    a  sharp  thing  that  was  of 
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yours,  old  fellofr,  to  send  that  shikarri  pay-time  had  come.     Even  the  fat  patel 

to  bring  me  to  MackioDon's  post  \    I  arrived  from  the  safe  position  which  he 

was  sitting  waiting  for  the  tiger  to  show,  had  occupied  far  in  the  rear  of  the  fray, 

when  the  nigger  came  and  beckoned  to  and  added  his  "'  skabash  "  to  the  shouts 

me  to  follow  him.     I  thought  he  must  of  delight  of  the  rest  of  the  crowd, 

know  all  about  it,  so  I  slipped  down  Still,  no  one  with  a  red  turban.     The 

from  my  tree  and  aiiived  just  in  time  shikarris  sWore   that  there   was  no  lal 

to    see    Mackinnon    standing  on  that  /u^fr/wa//^^  among  them.    Who  could 

rock,  and  firing  at  the  tiger  within  five-  it  be,  whose  opportune  interference  bad, 

and-twenty  yards.     He  must  have  hit  in   all    probability,    saved   Mackinnon 

the  beggar,  but  not  hard  enough,  for  the  from  a  ghastly  death  ?    All  declared  that 

brute  was  just  going  to  spring,  and  I  they  had  no  hand  in  moving  the  sahib 

don't  think  Mac  would  have  gone  back  from  his  position.      But  Button  stuck 

to  cantonments  after  it.     I  confess  I  to  his  story,  and  said  there  could  be  no 

felt  a  bit  jumpy  ;  but  I  took  as  quiet  a  mistake. 

shot  as  1  could,  and  put  an  ounce  of  "  Do  you  think  I  would  have  been 

lead  in  the  brute's  brain  and  another  in  such  a  d^^  fool  as  to  come  down  to  the 

his  throat,  and  turned  him  over.     Mac  ground,  if  I  had  not  been  moved  by  a 

had  a  narrow  squeak.     No  wonder  he  man  who  seemed  to  know  what  he  was 

looks  a  bit  shaky."  about  ?" 

"  Lucky  indeed  you  were  there.  But-  Button's  gun-bearer  was  looked  for 

ton,"  J  said  ;  "  though  I  never  sent  to  to  see  if  he  had  recognized  the  mysteri- 

move  you.     But  how  on  earth  were  you  ous  messenger  ;  but   he  was  only  now 

mad  enough  to  leave  your  tree,  Mackin-  coming  up  in  rear  of  the  crowd,  and 

non  ?     Vou  must  have  thought  yourself  frankly  acknowledged  that  he  had  been 

a  better  shot  than  most  of  us,  to  choose  in  too  great  a  funk  to  quit  the  tree, 

to  meet  a  tiger  on  foot."  when   he  thought  a  tiger  was  on  foot. 

"  Well,  you  see,  Melville,  after  I  had  He  had  seen  his  master  suddenly  jump 
been  sitting  in  the  tree  for  some  time  I  down,  without  apparent  reason,  and  was 
found  there  were  red  ants  in  it,  or  astonished  when  he  went  away.  All's 
rather  they  found  me  out,  and  began  to  well  that  ends  well,  and  Mackinnon's 
bite  so  viciously  that  I  could  stand  it  and  Button's  gunbearers  escaped  the 
no  longer,  so  I  thought  I  would  make  licking  which  they  no  doubt  anticipated 
a  run  for  it,  and  try  to  find  another  for  not  being  handy  at  the  critical  mo- 
perch.  Just  as  I  had  got  on  to  this  m^nt.  Indeed,  one  could  hardly  blame 
rock,  the  tiger  came  charging  down,  and  the  poor  wretches  for  not  plunging  into 
my  only  chance  was  to  fire.  Ihitonce,  the  jaws  of  danger  in  the  reckless  and 
I  know,  but  only  enough  to  make  him  apparently  purposeless  way  that  their 
put  up  his  bristles.  My  gun-bearer  had  masters  had  done, 
not  followed  me,  and  if  Button  had  not  While  our  followers  were  employed  in 
come  up  at  that  moment,  I  should  have  slinging  the  tiger  on  a  stout  bamboo,  to 
been  tinished  off  long  before  now.  I  carry  him  home  in  triumph,  we 
quite  gave  myself  up."  ensconced  ourselves  in  a  cool  adjacent 

"  Well,  it  was  a  narrow  shave.  But,  cave,  hailed  the  coolie  with  the  lunch- 
Button,  show  me  the  shikarri  who  eon-basket,  and  prepared  to  slake  our 
moved  you.  He  has  deserved  well  of  thirst  in  well-earned  goblets.  Iwaspuz- 
his  country,  at  any  rate."  zling  over  the  late  of  the  unknown  shi- 

"  Oh,  I  couldn'tmistakehtm — an  old  karri  and  his  timely  appearance,  when 

fellow  with  a  gray  beard  and  a  red  tur-  Button  paused  in  lifting  his  tumbler  to 

ban  ;  seemed  awfully  keen  and  excited,  his  lips,  and  said — 

but   was  sharp   enough    to    make    no  "  Melville,  I  believe  my  red-turbaned 

noise-"  friend   is  first  cousin  to  the  man  you 

I  had  seen  all  our  shikarris  in  the  vowed  you  saw  that  day's  panther- 
morning,  but  did  not  remember  one  an-  spearing." 

swering  to  the  description.  We  got  all  Wild  as  the  suggestion  seemed,  I  could 
our  followers  together,  and  there  were  not  help  feeling  there  might  be  a  con- 
certainly  no  absentees,  as  the  danger  nection  between  the  two  events.  Both 
was  over,  and  they  thought  that  perhaps  were,  at  any  rate,  mysterious,  and  to 
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neither  was  there  to  me  tay  satisfactory  ourselves,  to  the  intense  delight  of  some 

solution.     I  could  onlj  laj: —  of  our  friends,  who  had  feared  that  the 

"  My  dear  Button,  you  thought  that  letter  of  recall  might  not  reach  us,  and 

day  that  I  was  dreaming.     Perhaps  you  that  they  would  have  to  go  on  coercion 

dream  yourself  sometimes."  duty  instead  of   us.     Though  we  were 

No  more  was  said,  and  we  retymed  held  in  readiness,  the  actual  orders  for 
to  our  camp.  The  whole  population  of  our  movement  did  not  arrive  till  the 
(he  village  turned  out  to  receive  us—  second  day  after  our  return  ;  but  Mac- 
men,  women,  and  children — all  eager  to  kinnou  and  I  had  our  time  fully  occu- 
see  the  dreaded  monster,  which  had  only  pied  on  the  intervening  day  by  parades 
been  knowr  to  them  as  the  stealthy  and  uid  preparations. 
ruthless  taker  of  blackmail  from  their  Fortunately  for  us,  there  was  a  rail- 
herds,  and  which  might  at  any  time  have  way  which  could  bring  ns  within  a  few 
made  a.bonne  boucke  ai  papa  or  mamma,  miles  of  the  place  where  our  services 
or  brother  or  sister.  We  felt  very  great  were  required  ;  and  still  more  fortu- 
and  beneficent  beings  indeed,  and  prom-  nately,  we  were  only  a  small  body  of 
■sed  ourselves  many  more  moments  of  troops  to  be  moved,  so  we  were  not 
equal  triumph  before  our  leave  was  up.  crammed  with  regulation  tightness  into 
Alas  !  our  hopes  were  soon  rudely  the  train,  but  both  officers  and  men  had 
blighted.  Behind  the  eKulting  and  ample  room,  a  matter  erf  no  small  con- 
shouting  crowd  appeared  a  runner,  who  sideration  toward  the  end  of  the  hot 
unrolled  his  turban,  and  produced  a  let-  weather.  My  company  was  formed  up 
ter  addressed  to  Captain  Melville,  with  at  the  station  about  six  o'clock  in  the 
the  ominous  initials,  O.H.M.S.,  on  the  evening,  so  that  we  might  run  the  troop- 
envelope.  To  my  disgust,  It  was  from  train  through  and  get  into  camp  before 
the  adjutant  morning.      There  they  stood,  in   cool 

**  Mv  DEAR   Melville, -There  has  ^"^  casy*A«&-  clothes,  with  greatcoatt 

been  an  outbreak  among  some  fanatics  roUed   have  macks  over  their  shoulders, 

about   150   miles   from   here,   and  the  ""d  ""^r  Poi^l?«  bulgmg  with   baU- 

Resident  has  applied  for  a  company  to  amwunit'on.  while  the  active  sergeants 

be  ready  to  be  sent  down  to  support  the  T"<=  '«1'»?8  ?«  »•■*  P»"'«  \^  '?^  »?»« 

native  police,  who  don't   seem  to  be  ^""^K^  ""  '""=  ''^^',  ""*  ""ottrng  its 

worth  much.     We  are  ordered  to  fur-  proper  complement  of  men  to  each  com- 

nish  the  company,  and  yours  is  the  first  P"tment  of  the  carriages.     All  looked 

for  detachment.     The  colonel,   there-  «"'«aWe     and     workmanlike ;     and 

fore,    desires  that  you   will  rclurn   to  hough  the  men  seemed  at  first  sight  a 

headquarters  at  once.    A  rfaa/*  of  horses  Ii"le  drawn  and  black  under  the  eyes 

has  been  arranged  for  you.     Sorry  to  '[«"  »^^  '^^^f  "^  ">•=  '""^  ^f  m<M^ 

spoil  your  sport  "  th<sy  were  stalwart    seasoned    soldiers, 
whose  stamina  was  at  its  best. 

This  was  disgusting  ;  and  there  was  In  these  days  there  is  one  great  satis- 
nothing  for  it  but  to  obey,  and  bid  fare-  faction  to  a  soldier,  and  especially  a  regi- 
well  to  our  tented  freedom  and  sport,  mental  officer,  Ka  serving  in  India,  that 
Why  could  not  those  wretched  fanatics  when  any  troops  are  required  for  service, 
have  controlled  their  spirits  till  the  drill  everybody  is  trained,  fit  and  ready  to 
season,  when  a  little  mild  campaigning  go.  There  the  army  is  on  a  war-footing 
might  have  been  a  not  unwelcome  inter-  always,  and  it  is  not  necessary  to  break 
lude  in  our  usual  series  of  battalion  and  up  a  brigade  to  furnish  a  battalion,  nor 
brigade  parades?  The  journey  out  to  a  battalion  to  furnish  a  company.  Here 
our  shooting-ground  had  been  fatiguing,  are  no  batches  of  reserve  men  or  detach- 
but  at  any  rate  we  had  been  buoyed  up  ments  of  volunteers  from  distant  garri- 
against  weariness,  and  it  had  been  made  sens  turning  up  at  the  last  minute,  and 
pleasant  for  us  by  the  anticipation  of  the  breaking  the  hearts  of  officers  and  non- 
fun  which  we  hoped  to  have  ;  but  the  commissioned  officers  alike-  Here  is  no 
journey  back,  with  the  immediate  pros-  confusion  or  uncertainty  about  the  oec- 
pect  of  an  inglorious  and  rather  dis-  essaries  for  a  campaign,  and  the  trans- 
tasteful  duty,  was  very  different.  We  port  which  is  to  convey  them.  Evcry- 
got  through  it,  however,  and  reported  thing  is  clearly  by  regulation  laid  down 
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and  knowD,  and  though  it  may  and  time  they  had  seen  the  folly  of  their 
sometimes  does  happen  that  there  is  a  ways,  ceased  resistance,  and  given  up 
local  difficulty  in  providing  what  is  re-  their  ringleaders  and  the  original  mur- 
quired,  the  Indian  departments  so  well  derer.  The  Collector  was  very  loath  to 
know  their  work  that  that  difficulty  is  proceed  to  extremities  with  them,  and 
always  quickly  overcome.  Add  to  this  said,  that  he  would  give  them  every 
that  the  soldier  in  India  receives  in  chance  of  timely  submission,  by  sending 
peace-time  systematic  training  in  pack-  a  message  to  tell  them  of  the  force  which 
ing  loads  and  arranging  them  for  what-  was  now  coming  against  them,  and  the 
ever  transport -animals  are  available —  serious  consequences  of  continued  re- 
elephants,  camels,  mules,  pontes,  or  bul-  sistance.  I  never  expected  that  our 
locks — and  it  will  be  easily  conceived  services  would  be  really  required.  Very 
how  smoothly  the  military  machine  few  comparatively  of  the  fanatics  ap- 
works,  and  how  little  friction  or  dis-  peared  to  have  firearms,  and  the  arrival 
location  is  caused  by  the  sudden  call  to  of  a  train  full  of  white  soldiers,  whose 
arms.  number  rumor  would  no  doubt  multiply 

Mackinnon  and  I  were  the  only  two  infinitely,  seemed  likely  to  make  the  de- 
officers  who  went  with  the  company,  as  sired  impression  on  the  country-side, 
the  battalion  was  unfortunate  in  having  We  set  to  work  to  pitch  our  camp, 
some  stilt  on  the  sick-list.  Buttoncame  and  make  our  detachment  comfortable 
to  the  sUtion  to  see  us  off,  and  gave  us  for  the  day,  while  the  Collector  sent  off 
his  blessing,  and,  what  was  more  to  the  his  ultimatum. 

purpose,   put  an   ice-box  with  cooling  In  the  course  of  the  forenoon  we  were 

drinks,  and  a  luncheon -basket  with  din-  joined  by  a.  large  body  of  native  police, 

ner,  into  our  carriage,  to  solace  us  on  and  between  four   and  five  our   small 

our  journey.  column  moved  off.     It  was  a  very  try- 

We  sped    along    through   the  night  in  g  march.     The  men  were  nearly  ankle- 

without  centrtiemps,  and  arrived  at  our  deep  in  dust,  and  dusty  clouds,  kicked 

destination  in  the  gray  of  the  morning,  up  by  every  footstep,  filled  our   eyes. 

Early  as  it  was,  we  found  the  Collector  cars,  and  mouths,  and  made  the  heat  of 

of  the  district  awaiting  us,  who  was  pro-  the  atmosphere  even  more  intolerable, 

foundly  relieved  that  his  hands  had  been  We    made    steady    progress,  however, 

strengthened,  and  that  he  might  hope  The  police  were  some  hundred  yards  in 

now  to  be  able  to  restore  order.     The  front  of  my  company,  as  the  Collector, 

origin  of  the  disturbances  appeared  to  who  rode  with  them,   wished  the  sur- 

be  that  a  fanatic  Moslem,  in  a  moment  render  to  be  made,  if  it  was  made,  to 

of  religious  frenzy,  had  killed  a  Hindoo,  the  civil  power,  and  to  keep  the  soldiers 

The  murderer  had  been  concealed  by  as  much  as  possible  in  the  background, 

the  people  of  his  village,  who,  when  a  "  Oh,  Bill !  what  would  you  give  for 

force  of  police  were  sent  down  to  search  a  pot  of  canteen  porter?"  said  one  of 

and  to  enforce  the  law,  had  taken  up  my  men  huskily  to  his  next  file,  as  they 

arms,  broken  into  open  rebellion,  and  made  their  way  through  the  gritty  at- 

.  committed  several  deeds   of  violence,  mospbere. 

The  native  police  had  been  defied  and  " Les beaux esprits se retuenirtni,"  ^x\A 

driven  back,  and  the  Collector  and  other  Mackinnon,  etjually  huskily,  to  me  ;  "I 

magistrates  stoned  and  threatened.     It  was    just   going  to    say  that  an  iced 

was  now  hoped  that,  if  the  police  had  whisky -and- soda  would  be  heavenly." 

the  support  of  a  few  soldiers,  it  would  We  reached  tbe  edge  of  some  culti- 

be  seen  that  resistance  was  hopeless,  and  vated  ground  after  a  time,  however,  and 

that  things  would  settle  down  into  their  halted  for  a  few  minutes  to  let  the  men 

■usual  course.  quench    their    thirst,   and    refill    their 

The  headquarters  of  the  rioters  were  water-bottles    at  a    neighboring    well. 

rather  more  than  twelve  miles  distant.  While  we  were  thus  employed,  two  or 

and  it  was  arranged  that  we  should  en-  three  faint  reports  of  musket-shots  were 

camp  for  the  day,  and  march  in  the  heard  in  the  distance,  and  the  police 

evening  to  a  village  within  two  miles  of  came  tumbling  back  from  the  front  in 

their  position,  and  attack  them  on  the  considerable   confusion,  the    Collector 

following  morning,  unless  in  the  mean-  bringing  up   their  rear,  brandishing  a 
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white  umbrella,  abusing  them  for  their  We  moved  on  for  more  than  a  mile 
conduct,  and  adjuring  them  to  come  in  silence,  when  I  suddenly  heaid  an 
back  and  secure  their  opponents.  The  irregular  fusilade  opened,  followed 
most  striking  objects  in  the  crowd  were  quickly  by  the  sharp  reports  of  Enf^lish 
the  messengers  who  had  been  sent  in  the  rides.  I  quickened  the  pace  of  my  men, 
morning,  and  who  now  presented  them-  cleared  the  belt  of  forest,  which  had  im- 
selves,  each  with  one  of  his  ears  in  his  peded  our  view,  and  saw  a  scattered 
hand,  which  had  been  cut  off,  and  sent  crowd  of  natives  keeping  up  a  smart  fire 
as  sole  receipt  and  answer  to  the  sum-  as  they  retired  on  the  village,  which  was 
mons  which  they  had  brought.  in  sight  half  a  mile  distant.  Mackinnoa 
Things  began  to  look  more  serious  ;  was  following  them  rapidly,  with  his  men 
and,  as  the  color-sergeant  remarked,  "  it  extended  at  short  intervals,  but  well  in 
seemed  as  if  there  was  some  blood  ahead  hand,  and  kneeling  and  firing  as  they 
of  us."  advanced.  That  it  was  not  child's-play 
The  sun  had  sunk  below  the  horizon,  was  shown  by  two  bodies  of  natives  ty- 
•aad  little  more  could  be  done,  as  we  had  ing  bleeding  on  the  ground  where  they 
only  moonlight  to  guide  us  on  a  not  had  fallen,  and  one  of  our  men  who 
very  well-known  track.  I  sent  a  ser-  came  limping  to  the  rear  with  a  bullet 
geant  with  a  few  men  extended  before  through  his  leg-  The  Collector's  white 
us,  to  look  out  for  any  lurking  adver-  umbrella  gleamed  among  the  skirmishers 
saries,  and  we  pushed  on  to  the  village  as  the  oritlamme  of  our  force,  and  his 
where  we  were  to  bivouac,  the  police  energetic  gestures  responded  to  the  de- 
crowding  together  behind  us.  Our  night  fiant  shouts  of  our  enemy, 
was  not  too  comfortable  ;  but  the  men  My  men  doubled  into  line,  and  we 
had  their  rations,  and  the  Collector's  pressed  on  to  support  Mackinnon,  who 
Sinoar-camel  came  up,  with  ample  sup-  was  likely  to  encounter  a  heavier  fire  as 
plies  for  himself,  Mackinnon,  and  me.  he  neared  the  village.  The  tide  of  the 
We  hardly  expected  a  surprise  ;  but  an  skirmish  was  too  quick  for  us,  however, 
inlying  picket  was  told  off,  sentries  and  Mackinnon' s  party  had  it  all  to 
posted,  and  the  rest  of  us  lay  down  in  themselves.  We  could  see,  a  little  to 
the  best  shelter  we  could  find,  wrapped  the  right  of  the  village,  a  small  temple, 
in  our  greatcoats,  to  seek  all  the  slum-  enclosed  in  high  stone  walls  and  sur- 
ber  that  was  possible.  Tom-toms  and  rounded  with  a  cactus-hedge,  toward 
shouting  in  the  distance  showed  that  the  which  the  stream  of  natives  seemed  to 
rebels  remained  awake  for  long  ;  but  be  turning,  and  I  doubled  my  men  for- 
even  this  ceased  after  a  time,  and  all  ward  so  as  to  outflank  the  right  of  our 
was  still.  advanced  party  and  cover  their  move- 
All  were  on  the  alert,  and  ready  to  ments  with  fire.  The  rebels  closed  on 
move  between  four  and  five  in  the  mom-  the  temple,  and  Mackinnon 's  men  gath- 
ing.  Every  man  had  his  coffee,  to  ered  to  pursue  them  into  the  enclosure, 
guard  against  the  ill  effects  of  the  mom-  Now  they  were  alongside  of  the  laggers. 
ing  miasma  ;  and  as  the  police  were  not  I  saw  Mackinnon  bound  over  the  hedge, 
to  be  depended  upon  if  there  was  any  his  sword  gleaming  in  the  air,  and  I  felt 
fighting,  I  made  all  the  preparations  for  sure  that  it  descended  not  harmless.  The 
the  advance.  Mackinnon  took  the  lead  bulk  of  the  natives  had  got  inside  the 
with  five-and-twenty  men,  with  orders  walls  of  the  temple,  and  some  were  clos- 
to  push  through  the  broken  forest-  ing  the  massive  gate,  white  the  rest 
ground,  and,  if  possible,  rush  the  hamlet  poured  a  heavy  fiie  over  our  men,  who 
where  the  rebels  were  collected,  while  I  tried  to  keep  the  gate  open  and  to  make 
followed  close  in  support  with  the  rest  their  way  in  pursuit  It  was  all  to  no 
of  the  company.  The  Collector  rode  avaiL  The  gate  was  closed  and  bolted, 
with  the  advanced  party,  while  the  and  Mackinnon  had  to  fall  back,  under 
police  took  up  a  safe  position  in  rear  of  cover  of  the  fire  which  we  poured  on  the 
the  column.  We  half  anticipated  that,  temple  walls,  with  two  more  men 
when  it  was  seen  that  we  were  really  io  wounded,  and  carrying  the  body  of  one 
earnest,  everything  would  be  left  clear  poor  corporal,  shot  through  the  head- 
before  us,  and  that  the  rebels  would  dis-  We  were  checked  for  the  moment,  and 
perse  and  seek  safety  in  distant  retreats,  as  we  had  no  artillery  to  blow  open  the 
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gate,  it  seemed  possible  that  we  might  courage  tban  his  comrades,  and  is  de- 
be  kept  at  bay  for  an  indefinite  lime  by  termined  to  show  that  there  is  good 
'  a  handful  of  ill-armed  natives,  and  pos-  fighting  stuff  in  some  of  them."  Then 
sibly  have  to  reduce  them  by  the  qlow  it  flashed  on  my  memory  that  the  police 
process  of  blockade  and  starvation — a  wore  blue  turbans,  and  this  man  cer- 
thing  not  to  be  thought  of,  if  any  other  tainly  had  a  red  one.  We  were  cover- 
espedient  could  be  found,  as  it  would  ing  the  ground  fast,  however  ;  the  air 
give  time  and  encouragement  to  any  was  full  of  the  noise  of  firing,  the  shouts 
other  malcontents  who  might  be  in  the  of  the  defenders  of  the  temple,  and  the 
district  to  rise  also  against  the  civil  cheers  of  my  men,  and  my  whole  atten- 
power.  What  made  the  matter  more  tion  was  given  to  the  business  of  the 
mortifying  was  to  find  that,  when  we  moment. 

examined  the  village,  there  were  only  The  ram  was  completely  successful, 
about  twenty-five  men  in  all  occupying  and  the  gate  was  shivered  by  its  blow, 
the  temple,  though  that  number  fortu-  We  crowded  through  the  opening,  and 
nately  included  the  leaders  of  the  dis-  the  place  was  taken.  One  volley  was* 
turbance^,  and  also  the  particular  male-  fired  as  we  entered,  and  it  struck  me 
factors  who  were  to  be  arrested.  The  that  the  red-turbaned  native  and  Mac- 
Collector  wiped  his  streaming  brow  and  kinnon,  who  had  been  foremost  in  the 
looked  nonplussed.  Mackinnon  was  race  so  far,  were  not  actually  at  my  side 
blown  and  tired,  and  could  offer  no  sug-  as  we  rushed  in,  which  was  certainly 
gestion  but  to  attack  again,  and  try  to  fortunate  for  the  latter,  as  the  poor  fel- 
scale  the  walls  with  stormers  climbing  low  who  took  his  place  fell  dead  before 
on  the  shoulders  of  other  men.  I  the  enemy's  volley.  No  one  else  was 
looked  at  the  confounded  place  and  hit.  Several  of  the  defenders  were 
tried  to  think  how  we  were  to  get  in-  kilted,  still  struggling,  by  the  excited 
side  without  exposing  our  force  to  un-  soldiers,  and  the  others  threw  down 
necessary  loss  from  the  desperate  men,  their  arms  and  cried  forquarter.  I  was 
who  were  sure  to  fight  to  the  last.  only  too  glad   to   order   the  work   of 

While  I  was  considering,   the  color-  slaughter  to  cease,  and  handed  the  pris- 

sergeant  came  up  and  saluted  and  said —  oners  over  to  the  Collector,  who  grimly 

"  If  I  might  make  the  suggestion,  sir,  remarked  that  their  fate  was  probably 
there  are  some  big  logs  of  wood  lying  only  deferred  till  they  fell  into  the  hang- 
behind  us,  where  they  have  been  cutting  man's  hands. 

the  forest.  Half-adozen  of  us  could  To  our  delight,  we  saw  the  pack- 
easily  carry  one  of  them  with  a  run  and  animals  with  our  tents  and  baggage 
smash  in  that  gate."  coming  up,  and  we  were  able  to  pitch 

The  idea  seemed  excellent,  and  in-  our  camp  and  refresh  ourselves  after 

deed   there  was  no    other   choice.     I  our  little  brush.     As  we  sat  round  our 

picked  out  a  good  stout  well-trimmed  breakfast -table,  discussing  the  events  of 

log,  and  told  off  the  men  who  were  to  the  morning,  I  asked  Mackinnon  what 

carry  this  extemporized  battering-ram.  happened  to  him  when  we  attacked  the 

Half  the  company,  including    all   the  gate. 

marksmen,  lay  down  on  the  crest  of  the        "  Well,  it  was  a  confounded  piece  of 

little  knoll  behind  which  we  were,  about  cheek  of  one  of  the  men.     Just  as  I  was 

300  yards  from  the  temple,  with  orders  going  in  with  you.  somebody  caught  my 

to  keep  up  a  steady  fire  on  every  one  arm  and  pulled  me  to  one  side,  and  I 

who  showed  himself  over  the  crest  of  could  not  follow  till  you  were  all  inside 

the  wall.     1  took  the  remaining  half  with  the  walls.     I  wish  I  knew  who  did  tt  ? 

our  ram,  and  made  for  the  gate  at  a  No  one  had  any  business  to  get  in  front 

run.      Mackinnon  was  a  little  to  one  of  me." 

side  of  me,  and  rather  gaining  ground.         "  It  was  a  lucky  piece  of  cheek  for 

I  turned  to  call  to  him  not  to  get  too  you  anyhow,   my  lad.     Poor  Sergeant 

far  in  front,  as  I  did  not  want  the  at-  Walker,  who  took  your  place,  was  killed 

tack  to  be  made  till  the  gate  had  been  by  the  last  volley.     I  don't  think  it  was 

smashed  in,  when  I  saw  a  native  follow-  one  of  oar  men  either— it  must  have 

ing  him  closely.     "  One  of  our  police,"  been  that  native  who  was  alongside  of 

I  thought,  "  who  has  plucked  up  more  you." 
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"  There  was  no  native  anywherenear  away.     The  outbreak  had  been  entirely 

me.   Melville.      I  saw  nobody  but  the  suppressed,  the  tin^leaders  were  in  our 

Collector  here,  and  our  own  men."  power,  and  nothing  remained  to  be  done 

"  I  never  saw  any  native  in  the  last  which  could  not  be  carried  out  by  the 
attack."  said,  the  Collector,  "I  was  police,  who  were  now  full  of  the  most 
watching  our  friend  Melville  with  hi>  active  zeal  and  energy.  For  the  last 
tree  ;  but  I  am  almost  certain  that  you  two  days,  thick  banks  of  clouds  had 
had  a  native  near  you  when  we  first  be-  gathered  in  the  evenings  over  the  sky, 
gan  firing  this  morning,  and  he  kept  and  it  was  probable  that  the  monsoon 
near  you  till  the  time  when  the  gate  was  would  break  within  a  week  in  the  west- 
shut  in  your  face  and  you  had  to  fall  ern  district  in  which  we  found  ourselves, 
back.  I  thought  one  of  your  servants  when  it  would  be  most  inadvisable  to 
was  following  you.  He  looked  a  re-  keep  European  soldiers  under  canvas 
speclable  oldish  man,  with  a  gray  without  absolute  necessity, 
beard."  A  welcome  order  soon  came,  thcre- 

"  My  servants  are  a  deal  too  careful  fore,  directing  our  return  to  headquar- 

of  their  precious  skins.     None  of  tbem  ters,  and   we   were   quickly    en    route. 

were  anywhere  handy,  I'll  be  bound.  How  delicious  the  burst  of  rain  was,  and 

Melville,  do  you  know,  it  strikes  me  how  grateful  the  coolness  which  spread 

that  this  old  man  with  the  red  turban  over  the  parched  and  torrid  land,  as  the 

seems  to  haunt  me,  according  to  your  thunder  rolled  away  in  the  distance  and 

account,  wherever  I  go."  was  succeeded    by  the  first   monsoon 

"Haunt  you;  well,  perhaps  that  is  shower!    The  spirits  of  everybody  rose, 

the  real  word  to  use. "  and  the  inmates  of   the   hospital    de- 

As  I  spoke,  the  word  raised  a  new  creased  in  number,  as  we  bade  adieu  to 

train  of  thought  in  my  mind.     Could  it  the  scorching  days  and  weary  nights  of 

be,  in   our  prosaic  days,  and  in  our  or-  the  hot  weather. 

dinary  practical  life,  that  a  visitor  from  To  make  things  even  brighter  for  H. 
another  world  could  have  in  anyway  M.'s — th,  a  rumor  came  that  our  forces 
interested  himself  in  the  fortunes  of  the  in  Aftica  were  to  be  reduced,  that  our 
very  reckless  and  unromantic  subaltern  linked  battalion  would  be  set  free  for 
who  was  sitting  before  me  concluding  a  foreign  service,  and  that  the  beginning 
copious  breakfast  by  burrowing  into  the  of  the  cold  weather  might  see  us  on  our 
recesses  of  a  jam-pot  ?  Surely  not;  and  way  back  to  England.  There  is  noth- 
yet,  why  not  ?  Four  times  had  I  known  ing  to  tell  about  the  intervening  time  ; 
of  this  mysterious  native's  presence,  and  but  rumor  for  once  proved  true — our 
always  when  a  special  danger  seemed  to  best  hopes  were  realized,  and  the  first 
menace  the  boy.  Four  times  had  he  troop-ship  of  the  season  received  us  in 
been  seen  and  recognized  by  somebody  its  kindly  embrace, 
who  was  not  in  the  least  predisposed  to  Soon  after  we  landed  in  the  old  coun- 
look  for  his  appearance.  If  he  existed  try,  I  received  a  most  pressing  invitation 
in  the  flesh,  how  did  he  appear  at  points  from  old  General  Mackinnon  to  come 
so  far  apart,  and  on  occasions  so  dis-  and  dine  with  him  at  his  snug  chambers 
similar  ?  and  above  all,  how  was  it  that  in  London,  where  he  had  brought  his 
he  never  could  be  found  or  identified  war-worn  hulk  to  an  anchor,  within  easy 
when  the  occasion  of  his  appearance  reach  of  his  club  and  ihc  haunts  of  his 
was  past  ?  Mackinnon  himself  evidently  old  comrades  and  cronies.  As  he  said, 
looked  upon  these  circumstances  in  the  he  wanted  to  thank  me  For  all  the  care 
most  matter-of-fact  way,  and  no  suspi-  which  I  had  taken  of -his  son,  and  to 
cion  of  any  connected  mystery  had  OC-  hear,  at  first  hand,  whether  his  boy  had 
curred  to  him.  I  felt  too  uncertain  on  proved  a  worthy  chip  of  the  old  block. 
every  point  to  venture  to  hint  at  the  One  of  my  first  spare  evenings  was 
vague  ideas  which  had  struck  me,  and  devoted  to  the  old  man,  who  was  de- 
could  only  hope  that  some  day  all  that  lighted  to  recall  the  prime  of  his  man* 
was  now  inexplicable  might  find  a  sim-  hood  and  his  campaigning  days  in  diS' 
pie  key.  cussing  the  doings  and  experiences  of 

With  regard  to  our  present  duty,  the  his  son's  regiment  in  the  East,  and  to 

need  for  our  services  had  quite  passed  hear  how  things  had  changed   in  the 
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military  woild  since  the  great  struggles  the  rest  of  my  scoundrels,  who  went  off 

in  which  he  took  part.     Our  party  was  to  Delhi.     He  stuck  to  me  through  all 

only  the  father,  son,  and  myself.     The  the  first  troubles,  and  when  I  raised  an 

boy  bolted  off  to  a  theatre  as  soon  as  we  irregular  regiment,  I  made  him  a  j£m- 

had  dined,  and  the  old  General  said —  maJar,  and  right  useful  I  found  him  in 

"Now,     Melville,   let    ua  draw   our  licking  the  raw  levies  into  shape, 

chairs  to   the   Are,   and   have  «  quiet  "  I  shall  never  forget  his  death.     It 

smoke.     I    am    so    horridly   stiff   and  was  in  the  early  part  of  '59,  when  the 

gouty  that  I  can't  get  up  easily.     May  spirit  of  the  Mutiny  was  crushed,  and 

I  trouble  you    to    ring    the    bell    for  the  courage  of  the  enemy  was  broken, 

cheroots  ?"  The  principal  duty  of  the  cavalry  was  to 

As  I  rose,   my  eye  was  caught  by  a  wear  them  out  completely,  following  the 

small  and  very  rude  sketch,  hanging  by  disperse  bands,  which  were  .still  in  the 

the  fireplace,  of  a  native  of  India,  in  the  field,  from  place  to  place,   and   never 

dress  of  an  irregular  of  the  Mutiny  lime,  ceasingtoworry  them  till  they  were  quite 

Where  had  I  seen  any  man  like  it,  and  dispersed  or   destroyed.     We  had  fol- 

how  was  it  that  the  face  and   bearing  towed  a  body  of  the  enemy,  horse  and 

seemed  familiar  to  me  ?    Suddenly  came  foot,  for  several  days,  pushing  them  by 

to  my  mind  the  occasions  when  I  had  forced  marches,  with  few  and  very  short 

seen,  in  time  of  danger,  a  native  near  halts.      At  last  we  overtook  and  sur- 

the  General's  son.     This  was  his  like-  prised  them.      They  broke,  as   usual, 

ness.     There  was  the  bold,  soldier-like  and    bolted,   and    I    pursued    with    a 

carriage  of  the  head,  which   even   the  squadron.     We    did    not    show  mnch 

lude  drawing  could  not  disguise.     There  mercy  in  those  days,  and  those  who  were 

were  the  aquiline    features,   the   fierce  overtaken  had  short  shrift, 

mustache,  and  the  long  gray  beard,  the  "  Most  of  our  horses  were  dead  beat, 

smalt  red  turban,  and  the  clothes  put  on  and  I  found  myself  with  half-a-dozen 

with  military  neatness.               -  men,  among  whom  was  old  Ismael,  close 

"  Who  on  earih  isthat  thepicture  of,  on  the  leader  of  the  enemy,  who   had 

General?"  I  said,  hardly  nourishing  a  still  about  twenty  follovers  with  him. 

hope  that  I  might  have  some  explana-  They  got  among  some  scattered  trees, 

tionof  circumstances  which  had  puzzled  and  seemed  inclined  to  show  fight.     I 

me  so  much  when  they  occurred.  gave  the  word  to  ride  at  them.     Th^ 

"  Oh,  you  are  looking  at  the  picture  just  managed  to  lire  a.  straggling  volley 

of  old  Ismael  Khan.     It  was  done  at  and   continued  their  flight,  but  few  of 

Lucknow  by  a  native  artist,  and  really  them  got  away.     When  I  pulled  up,  old 

gives  a  very  good   idea  of  one  of  the  Ismael  was  not  with  me,  and  as  I  rode 

finest  fellows  that  ever  sat  in  a  saddle,  back,  I  found  him  lying  gasping  under 

He  was  one  of  my  regiment  in  '57,  and  a  tree  with  a  bullet  through  his  lungs, 

did  right  good  service  before  he  died."  I  sent  a  man  back  to  hurry  up  the  doc- 

"  Do   tell   me   about  him.  General,  tor  as  quick  as  possible,  and  raised  the 

He  looks  a  class  of  man  that  is  not  very  old  fellow's  head,  and  took  his  hand  and 

common  nowadays. ' '  tried  to  stanch  his  wound,  and  cheer  him 

"  Vou  may  say  that,  Melville,"  said  with  hopes  of  getting  over  it.     I  had  lit- 

the   General,  lighting  a  cheroot.     "  I  tie  confidence  in  his  recovery  from  the 

havehad  a  lotof  good  fellows  under  my  first,  when  I  saw  the  ashen-gray  color 

command  at  one  time  or  another,  but  on  his  lips,  and  marked  how  faintly  and 

old  Ismael  was  the  pick  of  the  basket.  with  what  difficulty  he  breathed. 

"He  was  myorderlyin  the  cavalry  "'It  is  no  use,  sahib,' he  gasped; 

regiment  which    I   commanded   before  '  my  lime  has  come.     You  have  been  a 

the  Mutiny.      He  was  devoted  to  my  kind  chief  to  me,  and  I  have  tried  to 

poor  wife  and  the  children,  and  when  follow  you  faithfully.     Tell   the  mem 

the  sister  of  that  subaltern  of  yours  was  sahib,   and   the    children,   that   Ismael 

a  few  months  old,  he  used  to  carry  her  died  a  soldier's  death,  and  blessed  them 

about  in  his  arms  as  tenderly  as  the  best  when  he  died;    and,   sahib,   if   I  find 

of  nurses.     When   the    Mutiny  broke  favor  where  I  am  going,  remember   I 

out,    Ismael,  who  was  a  Palhan,  was  will  still  be  faithful  to  you  and  yours 

faithful  to  his  salt  and  refused  to  join  after  death.' 
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"  These  were  the  last  words  he  ever  bt  faithful  of ttr  death.  In  the  flesh  or 
spoke  coherently.  He  began  to  wan-  in  the  spirit  there  could  be  no  truer  soul 
der.  His  mind  seemed  to  go  back  to  than  that  of  old  Isniael  Khan,  and  what 
the  old  days  when  he  used  to  nurse  the  he  said  he  meant." 
child,  and  he  crooned  an  old  native  song  I  need  hardly  say  with  what  interest 
he  used  to  sing.  Then,  when  the  doc-  I  listened  to  the  General's  tale.  In  re- 
tor  came  up,  the  rattle  of  horses'  hoofs  turn,  I  told  him  of  the  experiences  which 
brought  his  fighting  days  to  his  mind,  have  been  related.  The  old  man  lis- 
He  grasped  his  sword  and  waved  it,  tened  with  rapt  attention.  When  I  had 
shouting  loud  and  clear,  '  Deen  !  Deen  !'  finished,  he  said,  "  Well,  Melville,  such 
his  old  battle-cry,  then  sank  back  faint-  a  story  will,  no  doubt,  be  easily  ex- 
ing.  The  doctor  could  do  nothing,  and  plained  by  most  people  to  whom  it  is 
in  a  few  minutes  one  of  the  finest  soldiers  told  ;  but  I  don't  think  you  and  I  will 
in  our  army  passed  away.  ever  be  convinced  that  it  is  a  tissue  of 

"Melville,  that's  an  old  story  now,  mttteoimidenees." — Blackwood' iMaga- 

but  it  always  makes  me  sad  to  recall  it.  une. 
I  have  often  thought  of  the  promise  to 
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The  Spirit  of  the  world.  a  reputation.  Hardly  has  the  deep 
?Sr;ar»rtfJrt^->r."7»rdoaEc.™Ue  thunder-roll  of  «vage  laughter  died 
For  one  brief  second  wander  o'er  his  lips  :  ^Way,  before  there  rises  again  the  wail 
Tbat  smile  was  Heine  !  and  err  as  of  the  death-agony  of  a  lost 
—Matthew  Arnold.  soul ;  and  then  there  is  a  sudden  change 
in  the  music,  and  the  lines  skip  and 
Among  the  poets  of  Germany — we  leap,  ripple  and  run,  as  if  to  iheaccom- 
might  almost  say  of  Europe — Heinrich  paniroent  of  dancing  feet.  Now  he 
Heine  stands  alone  and  unique.  Every-  holds  us  in  awe  solemn  and  silent  as 
thing  he  wrote  is  so  distinctively  Hein-  when  we  stand  at  twilight  in  the  cool 
esque  that  a  verse,  a  line,  or  even  a  sen-  recesses  of  some  dim-aisled  minster,  and 
tence,  is  often  enough  to  betr^  the  listen  to  the  dying  cadence  of  the  organ 
author.  In  many  poets  this  marked  in-  song  ;  now  there  rises  in  the  silence 
dividuality  is  fnquently  the  result  of  which  he  himself  has  created  a  wild 
the  limited  compass  of  their  singing  burst  of  mocking  and  ribald  laughter, 
powers.  They  strike  always  a  certain  So  it  is  with  all  he  writes.  He  is  a 
key-note,  with  which,  from  long  repeti-  creature  of  moods  and  moments,  and  a 
tion,  we  become  familiar  ;  but  the  very  dosen  varying  emotions  pass  through 
reverse  is  the  case  with  Heine.  He  his  mind  in  as  many  minutes,  each  of 
sweeps  the  whole  poetic  gamut  in  a  which  he  faithfully  reproduces  in  his 
dozen  lines.  A  single  song  of  his  has  works.  He  is  by  turns  a  Greek  and  a 
as  varied  gleams  of  light,  as  swiftly-  Jew,  a  German  and  a  Frenchman,  a 
shifting  sparkles  of  color,  as  a  many-  moralist  and  a  libertine,  a  poet  and  a 
angled  spar  or  diamond.  His  genius  politician,  a  sentimentalist  and  a  satir- 
calls  into  play  every  emotion  and  mood  ist.  He  is  tossed  hither  and  thither  by 
of  the  mind.  The  poem  or  ballad  opens  his  passing  moods,  as  withered  leaves 
with  a  wailing  wild  and  weird  as  that  are  tossed  by  autumn  winds.  In  his 
of  a  broken  heart.  The  lines  seem  to  gayest  mirth  we  catch  theglitteroF  tear- 
drip  blood  as  WB  read  them,  and  a  drops,  in  his  loudest  laughter  we  hear  a 
strange  awe  holds  us  spellbound — when,  wail  of  despair.  There  are  passages  of 
suddenly,  there  flashes  across  the  page,  Heine's  full  of  lofty  religious  feeling — 
like  a  gleam  of  purple  lightning,  one  of  passages  which  have  the  deep  roll  of  an 
those  deadly  coruscations  of  wit  with  organ  touched  by  a  master  hand  ;  and 
which  Heine  struck  and  stabbed  at  many  yet,  even   in  the  noblest  of  these,  the 
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sharpened  ear  can  detect  somethinK  of  so  frequently  the  case)  into  mannerism, 

a  sullen  undertone  of  doubt,  something  his  phrases  never  become  stereotyped, 

of  the  mocking  refrain  of  a  sneering  and  and  the  same  unfading  freshness   and 

cynical  scepticism.  charm  linger  over  every  line  he  wrote. 

In  some  of  his  love  songs  we  find  in        Heine  is  a  magician,  an  enchanter, 

one  verse  a  freshness  cool  and  sweet  as  His  pen  is  now  an  artist's  pencil,  with 

sea  breezes  wafted  across  fields  of  bios-  which     he    portrays,    in    a    few    bold 

soming  clover,  in  the  next  there  rises  an  strokes,  a   word-picture  of  surpassing 

atmosphere  so  close  and  oppressive  that  power  and  beauty  ;  now   it  is  a  cod- 

we  can  almost  feel  the  hot  breath  of  the  ductor's  baton,  with  which  he  directs  a. 

sensualist  upon  our  cheek.  choir  of  invisible  musicians.      His  poems 

Heine'4  prose  has  the  same  strange  are  full  of  the  fragrance  of  June  roses, 
moodiness  and  variability.  Everything  his  songs  melodious  with  the  moonlight 
he  wrote  bears  the  stamp  of  his  own  thrillings  of  the  nightingale.  They  are 
wild  genius.  Each  work  of  his  is  so  the  most  exquisitely  beautiful  and  mu- 
thoroughly  Heinesque  that  we  feel  no  sical  expressions  of  emotional  feeling 
one  but- Heine  could  have  written  it;  in  the  language.  They  have  the  naive 
and  yet,  as  we  turn  the  pages,  we  can  simplicity  of  childhood,  combined  with 
hardly  bring  ourselves  to  believe  that  the  the  intellectual  insight  and  vigor  of 
paragraph  we  are  reading  could  have  matured  manhood.  They  exhibit  the 
emanated  from  the  same  mind  as  the  strangest  example  of  tender  and  touch- 
one  which  precedes  or  follows  it.  The  ing  pathos,  blended  with  the  keenest  and  ' 
weird  shifting  of  the  tableaux  he  pre-  deadliest  satire.  Some  of  his  songs 
senis,  the  chameleon-like  rapidity  with  have  an  old-woild  charm  and  glamor, 
which  his  moods  diversify  and  change,  alternating  with  Oriental  richness  of 
astonish  and  dazzle  us.  One  moment  imagery  and  coloring,  such  as  few  other 
we  come  upon  a  passage  which  for  writers  can  show,  and  alt  are  expressed 
solemn  grandeur  and  prophetic  power  in  language  which  is  the  very  essence  of 
might  have  been  written  by  one  of  the  music  andmelody-  "  His  songs  are  all 
seers  of  the  Old  Testament — a  passage  music  and  feeling,"  says  George  Eliot ; 
in  which  Heine  flashes  the  light  of  his  "  they  are  like  birds  that  not  only  en- 
genius  athwart  the  dark  sky  of  existence,  chant  us  with  their  delicious  notes,  but 
so  that  life  and  its  enigmas  seem  un-  nestle  against  us  with  their  soft  breasts, 
solved  and  unriddled  forever.  In  the  and  make  us  feel  the  agitated  beating  of 
next  we  shrink  back  with  loathing  and  their  hearts.  He  indicates  a  whole  sad 
repugnance,  as  the  evil  smile  of  the  un-  history  in  a  single  quatrain  ;  there  is 
principled  voluptuary  leers  out  upon  us.  not  an  image  in  it,  not  a  thought,  but  it 
Then  follows  a  sentence  of  wild  doubt  is  beautiful,  simple,  Mtd  perfect  as  a 
and  scepticism,  or  one,  perhaps,  of  such  '  big  round  tear  ' — it  is  pure  feeling 
audacious  profanity  that  many  would  breathed  in  pure  music." 
regard  it,  not  unjustly,  as  little  short  of  Nor  is  Heine's  prose  less  striking 
unpardonable  blasphemy  ;  and  yet,  stag-  than  his  poetry,  for  he  is  equally  a  mas- 
gered  and  thrilled  as  we  are,  we  lose  ter  of  both.  No  matter  what  the  sub- 
sight  of  the  too  evident  impiety  and  ir-  ject  he  is  discussing — politics  or  poetry, 
reverence  of  the  writer  in  our  astonish-  love  or  literature,  satire  or  sentiment — 
ment  at  the  daring  and  boldness  of  his  there  is  always  the  same  exquisite  light- 
genius,  ness  of  style,  the  same  wonderful  nerve 

Fickleness  and  changeability  mark  and  vigor,  the  same  flashes  of  electric 
everything  Heine  puts  his  hand  to,  and  wit  and  scathing  sarcasm.  He  writes 
yet  there  is  one  quality  in  his  work  which  upon  "Religion  and  Philosophy,"  & 
never  varies,  one  particular  in  which  he  topic  upon  which  few  Germans  could 
never  disappoints,  and  that  is  the  in-  fail  to  be  heavy  and  ponderous,  and 
comparable  power,  beauty,  and  origi-  there  is  not  a  dull  line  in  the  book.  His 
nality  of  his  style.  It  is  so  distinctively  wit  plays  and  sparkles  about  the  subject, 
his  own  that,  as  we  have  said,  a  verse,  as  the  summer  lightning  illumines  and 
a  line,  or  even  a  sentence  is  often  irradiates  the  purple  shadows  of  even- 
enough  to  betray  the  author  ;  and  yet  ing  clouds  ;  and  yet,  with  all  this,  Heine 
his  originality  never  degenerates  (as  is  is  as  profound  in  his  judgment,  as  keen 
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ID  his  insight,  and  as  clear  in  his  ctiti-  As  if  she  had,  therefore,  bestowed  on 
cism  as  the  most  learned  of  his  country  him  a  double  share  of  the  qualities  which 
men.  We  might  say  without  exaggera-  go  to  constitute  a  human  sout,  but  be- 
lion  that  he  was  almost  the  first  witty  fore  she  had  time  to  knead  and  inter- 
German,  for  before  his  advent  the  weave  them  into  one  coherent  unity — so 
adaptability  of  the  language  for  wit  was  that  each  might  neutralize  and  counter- 
almost  unknown.  Humorists  and  satir-  poise  the  other — some  evil  spirit  had 
ists  had  not  been  wanting,  but  their  sal-  snatched  her  unfinished  worV  from  her 
lies  were  of  a  somewhat  elephantine  de-  band,  and  cast  it  headlong  into  the 
scription  ;  and  the  sparkling  scintilla-  world  ;  and  so  there  came  into  exist- 
tions  which  flashed  from  the  pen  of  ence  that  rudderless,  shipwrecked  chaos 
Heine  opened  up  an  entirely  new  field  of  wild  virtues  and  wilder  vices,  whom 
in  German  literature.  It  must  be  re-  we  speak  of  as  Heinrich  Heine, 
merobered,  too,  that  he  bad  for  his  To  the  thoughtful  mind  there  is  some- 
predecessor  the  greatest  literary  master  thing  inexpressibly  mournful  in  his 
of  Germany — we  might  almost  say,  of  story.  It  is  the  story  of  what  should 
Europe — Johann  Wolfgang  von  Goethe,  have  been  a  great  and  noble  soul,  a  soul 

To  judge  Heine  and  Goethe  from  the  in  which  there  existed  grand  intellectual 
same  standpoint,  as  is  not  unfrequently  and  spiritual  possibilities — all,  alas  !  ir- 
done,  is  to  do  justice  to  neither.  Bx-  retrievably  dwarfed  and  perverted  by 
cept  the  fact  that  both  were  poets,  they  the  lack  of  moral  principle  ;  that  all- 
had  little,  or  nothing,  in  common.  Over  important  element  without  which  none 
Goethe's  grave  rests  the  serene  afterglow  can  be  truly  and  really  great, 
as  of  the  setting  of  a  placid,  clear-shin-  And  yet  with  all  his  time  servingness 
ing  planet ;  the  spot  where  Heine  lies  and  inconsistency,  with  all  his  meanness 
is  marked  only  by  the  wild  meteoric  and  paltriness,  there  is  much  that  is 
trailing  of  some  fallen  star.  Goethe  sits  noteworthy  in  the  man.  Between  the 
afar  off  on  his  intellectual  throne  almost  chinks  in  the  armor  of  wild  cynicism 
sublime  in  his  self -carefulness.  He  and  savage  satire  in  which  he  thought 
husbands  his  genins  with  jealous  hand,  fit  to  intrench  himself,  we  hear  at  inter- 
invests  it  to  the  best  advantage,  and  vals  the  throbbing  of  a  sensitive  human 
never  wastes  or  squanders.  He  is  self-  heart  ;  amid  all  the  clouds  of  error  and 
poised,  self-centred,  and  self-contained,  evil  which  darken  his  life,  we  catch  a 
and  lived  till  past  eighty.  Heine  is  a  glimpse  at  times  of  the  upward  beating 
prodigal  and  a  spendthrift.  He  lives  and  starward  aspiration  of  what  were 
upon  his  principal.  His  genius  is  self-  once  white,  heaven-bom  pinions,  though 
consuming,  and  he  died  at  (he  com-  sorely  smirched  and  bedabbled,  alas  ! 
paratively  early  age  of  fiftysix.  That  by  long  trailing  in  earthly  mud  and  mire. 
Goethe  soared  among  the  Alpine  heights  Instability  and  lack  of  earnestness 
of  intellect,  far  above  all  other  Germans-  were  the  dominant  traits  of  Heine's 
of  his  day,  few  will  venture  to  dispute  ;  character  as  of  liis  writings.  His  moral 
but  in  the  sunny  fields  of  poetry,  Heine  nature  seemed  utterly  wanting  in  (he 
flits  from  flower  to  flower  like  the  spirit  element  which  gives  tenacity  of  purpose, 
of  poesy  incarnate.  Goethe's  voice  is  He  was  a  democrat  who  loathed  de- 
the  voice  of  an  infinitely  wise  man,  his  mocracy,  an  imperialist  who  would  have 
poems  are  beautiful  as  diamonds  cut  and  had  all  men  equal,  a  man  of  deep  re- 
polished  in  myriad  facets,  and  set  in  ligious  feeling,  and  yet  a  sceptic  of 
chastest  gold  ;  but  Heine  is  the  living  ^  sceptics  who  sneered  at  his  own  noblest 
voice  of  Nature  herself,  and  his  songs  'aspirations.  He  was  of  every  opinion, 
touch  and  thrill  us  like  the  carol  of  the  and  faithful  to  none — by  turns  a  repub- 
lark,  or  the  perfume  of  the  first  violet.  lican  and  a  monarchist,  a  despot  and  a 

It  would  seem  as  if  Nature  had  in-  demagogue.     One  explanation  of  this  is 

tended  to  create  in  Heine  a  spiritual  that  his  intellectual  insight  was  too  keen, 

and  intellectual  giant,  who  should  aston-  and  his  critical  perceptions  too  accurate, 

ish  the  world  by  the  power  and  daring  for  him  ever  to  be  a  man  of  one  idea, 

of  bis  genius ;   a  being  in  whom  she  which  enthusiasts  generally  are.     The- 

wished  to  display  to  all  men  the  infinite  oretically  Heine  was  a  republican,  but 

and  varied  profusion  of  her  resources,  he  was  too  acute  an  observer  not  (o  see 
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that,  in  spite  of  the  frantic  flaii-ivaving  Like  all  men    of    his    class,   Heine 
and  drum-beating  of  the  communists,  in  brought  upon  himself,  by  his  cowardice 
spite  of  the  frenzied  cries  of  Liberty,  and  weakness,  far  greater  suffering  than 
Equality,  and  Fraternily  to  which  they  that  from  which  he  shrank.     His  wrong- 
gave  vent,  the  fact  still  remained  that  doing  gave  him  no  peace.     Every  duty 
these  very  men,  who  so  boasted  of  lib-  he  sought  to  evade  came  back  to  him 
erty  and  equality,  were  bul  the  slaves  with  but  redoubled  force  for  the  delay, 
and  puppels  of  some  two  or  three  ambi-  every  evil  action  recoiled  upon  himself, 
lious  schemers,  who  were  ten  times  more  He  was   the  most  unlucky  of  sinners, 
despotic  than  the  unfortunate  monarch  He  once  said  that  if  the  sky  were   to 
of  whom  they  had  disposed.     On  the  shower  down    crownpieces,  he  should 
other  hand,  although  there  was  no  more  get  only  a  broken   pate,   while  others 
profound  admirer  of  power,  as  incarnate  gathered  the  silver  manna.     Nor  was  he 
in  Napoleon,  than  Heine  ;  although  at  any  happier  in  his  selfish  seeking  after 
times  he  expressed  himself  in  language  ease  of  mind,  for  there  were  few  men  of 
which  showed  how  strongly  his  sympa-  his  time  in  whom   the  religious  instinct 
thies  lay  in  that  direction  ;  he  was  yet  was  more  strongly  developed.     With  all 
too  far-seeing  to  overlook  the  gigantic  his  profligacy  and  licentiousness,  there 
blots  which  disfigured  the   Napoleonic  was  none  who  in  bis  heart  of  hearts 
system  of  government,  and  consequently  knew  the  loveliness  and  dignity  of  purity 
he  turned  from    imperialism  with   the  better  than  he,  none  to  whom  duty  and 
same  dissatisfaction  and  discontent  with  honor  spoke  in  more  imploring  and  be- 
which  he  had  turned  from  republicanism,  seeching  language,   and  hence  his  life 
This  was  one  of  Heine's  most  strongly  was  one  continual  conflict  and  battle, 
marked  characteristics.     He  saw  each  Listen  to  the  following  beautiful  poem 
side  of  the  question,  and,   recognizing  "  To  a  child  "  : — 
the  faults  of  both,  could  not  make  up  „                          - 
his  mind  which  to  espouse,  and  hence  So'ui°tnd  pun  ti>ouZn\ 
his  life  was  passed  in  a  chronic  state  of  i  took  on  th««,  and  while  I  loalc 
half-heartedness  and  vacillation.     Too  There's  sorrow  at  my  heart, 
often,  however,  he  solved  the  difficulty  Tm  moved  upon  tby  head 
by  accepting  as  his  guide  on  the  matter  Tha.^Go'f.ay'  Lee^p^e"  k&«d  fair, 
the  dictates  and  promptings  of  his  own  And  pure  as  ihou'rt  lo-day. 
evil  nature,  and  this  is  the  explanation 

of  many  of  his  harsh  and  cruel  words.  No  heartless  profligate  or  callous  liber- 

The  great  secret  of  the  failure  and  tine  could  have  penned    these  words, 

misery  of  Heine's  life,  however,  is  that  They  come  from  the  depth  of  a  soul 

he  Wis  A  moral  coward ;  amanwhowil-  terribly  marred  and  stained  by  sin  and 

fully  and  despicably  chose  the  ignoble  weakness,  yet  ever  crying  out  with  un- 

part  because  he  had  not  the  manliness  utterable  longing  and  yearning  after  the 

to  suffer  for  the  right ;  a  man  who  hab-  purity  and  truth  which  he  had  lost,  and 

itually  shrank  from  the  task  which  duty  which  he  saw  looking  out  at  him  with 

imposed  when  it  clashed  with  his  own  mournful,    route    reproach    from    the 

personal  inclinations  ;  a  roan  who  per-  depths  of  the  child-eyes  before  him. 

sistently  listened  to  the  promptings  of  Strange  and  contradictory  as  such  an 

his  own  evil  passions,  rather  than  to  the  assertion  may  seem,  it  is  nevertheless  a 

voice  of  his  truer  and  loftier  nature,  fact  {in  our  opinion,  at  least)  that,  in 

"Alas!  mental  torture  is  easier  to  be  spite  of  Heine's  alternations  of  atheism, 

endured,"    he    says,    "than    physical  theism,  pantheism,  deism,  and  every  um 

pain  ;  and  were  I  offered  the  alternative  in  the  theological  dictionary,  or  out  of 

between  a  bad  conscience  and  an  aching  it,  he  was  yet  a  man  who  at   heart  was 

tooth,  I  should  prefer  the  former."  *  strongly  and  deeply  imbued  with  relig- 

—  ious  feeling.     We  say  religious /ee/jV^f, 

*  In  tbis  qnoution,  as  ia  many  others,  the  not  religious  principle,  for  there  is  a  wide 

writer  has  availed  himself  (where  such  were  to  difference  between  the  two.     There  are 

S,!'1L°4S.tT.™".£r?,SS  »".  •>»««  i"-»p?'>i=  .( .  lofty  or 

and  Pkihuopky  in  Germany,  and  in  bis  Wit,  Sublime  thought,  who  yet  lead  a  life  of 

fViidem,  ami  Pathat  of  HHnrich  HHnt.  saintly  purity,  and  would  )com  to  do 
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anjithiDg  meao  or  base  ;  and,  on  the  herd  people,  and  to  inhabit  a  temple- 
other  hand,  there  are  men  who  feel  palace  of  his  own.  We  have  seen  him 
deeply  on  all  religious  subjects,  who  later  coming  into  contact  with  the  As- 
pray  earnestly  and  often,  and  sing  hymns  syriaa -Baby Ionian  civilization,  renounc 
with  eyes  full  of  genuine  and  heartfelt  inghisall-too-human  passions,  nolonger 
tears,  and  yet  their  actions  are  altogether  giving  vent  to  fierce  wtath  and  ven- 
unwotthy,  and  their  lives  will  not  bear  geancc,  at  least  no  longer  thundering  at 
too  close  an  examination.  It  is  to  the  every  trifle.  We  have  seen  him  migrate 
latter  class — the  sentimental,  as  Mr.  to  Rome,  the  capital,  where  he  abjures 
Lowell  would  call  it — that  Heine  be-  all  national  prejudice,  and  proclaims  the 
longs,  aod  even  then  he  is  very  low  celestial  equality  of  all  nations,  and  with 
down  in  the  scale.  Hts  religious  feel-  Bi;ich  fine  phrases  establishes  an  opposi- 
ing  was  combined  with  scepticism  upon  tion  lo  the  old  Jupiter,  and  intiigues 
all  points,  not  only  of  creed  or  dogma,  ceaselessly  till  he  obtains  supreme  au- 
but  even  of  the  simplest -and  barest  be-  thoritj,  and  from  the  Capitol  rules  the 
lief  ;  yet  nevertheless  the  feeling  was  city  and  the  world,  urbem  tt  orb<m.  We 
there,  and  remained  there,  and  much  of  have  seen  bow,  growing  still  more  spir- 
his  scepticism  was  the  utterance  of  his  itualized,  he  becomes  a  loving  father,  a 
brain  only.  In  Heine's  writings,  as  in  universal  friend  of  man,  a  benefactor  of 
his  life,  he  faabimally  followed  his  itt-  the  world,  a  philauthropist ;  but  all  this 
clinations  rathd^  than  his  conscience,  could  avail  him  nothing  ! 
He  was  one  of  ^hose  men  of  whom  his  "Hear  ye  not  the  bells  resounding? 
great  contemporary,  Jean  Paul,  spoke  Kneel  down.  They  are  bringing  the 
when  he  said  that  certain  of  the  "  latest  sacrament  to  a  dying  god  !" 
literati  regarded  themselves  as  flints,  These  are,  to  all  intents  and  purposes, 
whose  power  of  giving  light  Ihey  reck-  the  words  of  an  atheist,  but  Heine  was 
oned  according  to  their  sharp  corners."  no  atheist  in  reality,  although  he  co- 
if a  brilliant  thought  occurred  to  Heine  quelled  with  atheism,  as  he  coquetted 
— no  matter  how  unjust  or  blasphemous  with  sins  and  vices  which  in  his  heart  of 
it  might  be,  no  matter  whose  reputation  hearts  be  abhorred.  Despite  his  Hel- 
it  might  blast— be  wrote  it  down,  and  lenic  tendencies,  there  was  too  much 
gave  it  to  the  world,  choosing  to  speak  of  the  Jewish  element  in  him  for  Heine 
that  which  he  did  not  believe,  or  which  ever  to  wipe  out  from  his  secret  soul  the 
he  knew  to  be  untrue  and  cruel,  rather  inborn  belief  in  the  Jehovah-God  of  his 
than  deprive  himself  of  the  pleasure  of  fathers  ;  and,  with  all  his  profanity  and 
saying  something  clever  or  smart.  He  irreverence,  he  was  deeply  imbued  with 
would  attack  his  nearest  and  dearest  the  old  Hebrew  veneration  for  the  Bible, 
friend,  if  in  so  doing  he  could  display  "  What  a  book  !"  he  says  in  his 
his  talents  to  shining  advantage;  and  Memoir  of  Borne.  "  Vast  and  wide  as 
he  would  jeer  at  the  most  sacred  subject  the  world,  rooted  in  the  abysses  of  crea- 
if  it  offered  opportunity  for  him  to  ex-  tion,  and  towering  up  beyond  the  blue 
ercise  his  too-ready  wit.  Has  anything  secrets  of  heaven.  Sunrise  and  sunset, 
more  audacious  ever  been  put  into  promise  and  fulfilment,  birth  and  death, 
words  than  his  passage  on  the  "  Death  the  whole  drama  of  humanity,  are  all  in 
of  Deism"?  this  book.     It  is  the  book  of  books— 

"  A  peculiar  awe,  a  mysterious  piety,  Btblion." 
forbids  our  writing  more  to-day.  Our  Toward  the  end  of  his  life  he'spoke 
heart  is  full  of  shuddering  compassion  :  in  still  more  decided  language  : — 
it  is  the  old  Jehovah  himself  who  is  pre-  "  I  owe  my  conversion  simply  to  the 
paring  for  death.  We  have  known  him  reading  of  a  book.  A  book  ?  Yes,  an 
so  well  from  his  cradle  in  Egypt,  where  old,  homely-looking  book,  modest  as 
he  was  reared  among  the  divine  calves  nature,  and  natural  as  it  is — a  book 
and  crocodiles,  the  sacred  onions,  ibises,  which  has  a  work-a-day  and  unassuming 
and  cats.  We  have  seen  him  bid  fare-  look,  like  the  sun  which  warms  us,  like 
well  to  these  companions  of  his  child-  the  bread  which  nourishes  us  ;  a  book 
hood,  and  to  the  obelisks  and  sphinxes  which  seems  to  us  as  familiar  and  as  full 
of  his  mative  Nile,  to  become  in  Pales-  of  kindly  blessings  as  the  old  grand- 
line  a  little  god-king  amid  a  poor  sbep-  mother,  who  daily  reads  it  with  dear 
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trembling  lips  and  with  spectacles  on  It  was  to  him  adivinely-painled  window 
her  nose."  upon  which  bis  eye  was  fixed  in  ail- 
That  Heine's  respect  and  reverence  sufficing  rapture  ;  he  did  not  look  be- 
for  the  Bible — "  the  Memoirs  of  God,"  ypnd  it  and  above  it.  It  was  an  end  in 
as  he  once  called  it — did  not  prevent  itself,  not  a  means  to  an  end.  Despite 
him  from  making  its  traditions  a  subject  his  lofty  intellect  and  finely-fibred  spirit, 
for  his  wit  may  readily  be  surmised,  and  he  was  a  man  of  strong  passions,  a  lover 
there  is  one  passage  of  his  on  the  Hege-  of  beauty  in  all  her  most  sensuous  and 
lian  philosophy  which  is  so  unmistakably  voluptuous  forms.  Existence  was  to 
Heitiesque  that  we  cannot  refrain  from  Heine  the  rapturous  dream  of  an  oriental 
quoting  it : —  paradise,  in  which  white-limbed  houris 
"  There  is  the  story  of  the  forbidden  woo  and  wanton  mid  rose-trellised  bow- 
tree  in  Paradise,  and  of  the  serpent,  that  ers,  where  the  nightingale  pours  forth 
little  private  tutoress  who  lectured  on  her  melody  alike  by  day  and  by  night 
Hegelian  philosophy  six  thousand  years  "I  love  those  pale,  elegiac  counte- 
befoie  Hegel's  birth.  This  blue-stock-  nances,"  he  says,  speaking  of  the  Italian 
ing  without  feel  demonstrated  very  in-  women,  "  from  which  great  black  eyes 
geniously  how  the  absolute  consists  in  shed  forth  their  love-pain.  I  love  the 
the  identity  of  being  and  knowing,  how  dark  tints  of  those  proud  necks  ;  their 
man  becomes  God  through  cognition,  first  love  was  PhcebusMwho  kissed  them 
or,  what  is  the  same  thing,  how  the  God  brown.  I  love  even  that  over-ripe  bust 
in  man  thereby  attains  self-conscious-  with  its  purple  points-,  as  if  amorous 
ness.  This  formula  is  not  so  clear  as  birds  had  been  pecking  at  it ;  but  above 
the  original  words  :  When  ye  eat  of  the  all  I  love  that  genial  gait,  that  dumb 
tree  of  knowledge,  ye  shall  be  as  God  !  music  of  the  body,  those  limbs  that 
Mother  Eve  understood  only  one  thing  move  in  sweetest  rhythm,  voluptuous, 
in  the  whole  demonstration — that  the  pliant,  with  divine  enticement,  with  in- 
fruit  was  forbidden,  and  because  it  was  dolent  death-languor,  and  yet  with 
forbidden  the  good  woman  ate  of  it.  ethereal  grandeur,  and  always  full  of 
But  she  had  scarcely  eaten  the  enticing  poetry."  '*  In  all  ages,"  writes  Heine, 
apple  before  she  lost  her  innocence,  her  in  another  passage,  "  are  to  be  found 
naive  ingenuousness,  and  discovered  men  in  whom  the  capacity  of  enjoyment 
that  she  was  much  too  naked  for  a  per-  is  incomplete  ;  men  with  stunted  senses 
son  of  her  position,  the  ancestress  of  so  and  compunctious  frames,  for  whom  all 
many  future  emperors  and  kings,  and  the  grapes  in  the  garden  of  God  are 
she  desired  a  dress.  Truly  but  a  dress  sour,  who  see  in  every  paradise- apple 
of  fig-leaves,  because  in  her  day  no  the  enticing  serpent,  and  who  seek  in 
Lyonesesilk-manufacturerhad  yetcome  self-abnegation  their  triumph,  and  in 
into  the  world,  and  because  there  were  suffering  their  sole  joy.  On  the  other 
in  Paradise  no  milliners  and  dtessmak-  hand,  we  find  in  all  ages  men  of  robust 
ers.  O  Paradise  !  Strange,  as  soon  as  growth,  natures  filled  with  the  pride  of 
a  woman  attains  reasoning  self-con-  life,  who  fain  carry  their  heads  right 
sciousness,  her  first  thought  is  of  a  new  haughtily  ;  all  the  stars  and  the  roses 
dress!"  greet  them  with  sympathetic  smile  ;  they 
In  Heine,  as  he  himself  said,  were  listen  delightedly  to  the  melodies  of  the 
combined  the  characteristics  of  the  two  nightingale  and  Rossini ;  they  are 
races  so  often  used  to  represent  distinct  enamored  of  good  fortune,  and  of  the 
and  opposite  types — the  Grecian  and  flesh  of  Titian  s  pictures  ;  to  their  hypo- 
the  Jewish.  He  bowed  the  knee  by  critical  companions  to  whom  such  things 
turns  to  Jehovah  and  to  Zeus,  and  when  are  a  torment,  they  answer  in  the  worcte 
his  unbelieving  moods  were  on  him,  he  of  Shakespeare's  character,  '  Dost  thou 
treated  the  one  with  as  scant  reverence  think  because  thou  art  virtuous  there 
as  the  other.  His  worship  of  beauty  shall  be  no  more  cakes  and  ale  ?*  " 
^was  often  but  the  worship  of  the  senses,  To  Heine  the  stern  dignity  of  asceti- 
the  pteasure-dmnken  and  pagan  adora-  cism,  the  beauty  of  self-sacrifice,  or  the 
tion  of  outward  form  alone.  He  loved  heroism  of  martyrdom  were  (in  his 
it  for  its  mere  material  grace  only,  not  earlier  life,  at  all  events)  as  incompre- 
for  the  sake  of  that  which  it  symbolized,  hensible  as  an  unknown  tongue  ;  be  can- 
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not  even  conceive  of  them.  Life  was  to  -  ing  of  the  spinal  marrow,  and  his  suffer- 
bim  the  highest  good  ;  death  the  bitter-  ings  were  fearful.  He  was  almost  blind, 
est  evil.  "  Let  others  enjoy  the  thought  his  back  became  bent  and  twisted,  his 
of  the  loved  one  wreathing  their  tomb  bodjr  wasted  ana;,  as  did  also  his  legs, 
with  flowers,"  he  sajs,  "  and  moisten-  which  at  last  became  soft  and  without 
ing  it  wilh  her  faithful  tears.  O  women  I  feeling — "  like  cotton,"  as  he  expressed 
hate  me  !  laugh  at  me  J  mock  me!  but  it.  Little  did  Heine  think  how  prophet- 
let  me  live.  Life  is  all  too  merrily  ically  he  was  speaking  when,  in  the  pride 
sweet,  and  the  world  all  too  loving-  of  life,  he  uttered  the  thought  (using 
ly  confused-  .  .  .  But  yet  I  live,  strangely  enough  the  very  words  used 
Though  only  the  shadow  in  a.  dream,  by  poor  Frederick  Robertson)  that 
still  this  is  better  than  the  cold,  blank  "  wherever  there  is  a  great  spirit  pour- 
emptiness  of  death.  Life  is  the  highest  ing  forth  its  thought  —  there  is  Gol- 
of  earth's  good;  its  bitterest  evil  is  gotha."  Still  morestrikingisthatolher 
death.  .  ■  .  But  1  live  !  The  great  passage  in  which  he  says  that  "  great 
'  pulse  of  nature  finds  a  response  in  my  geniuses  do  not  belong  to  the  particular 
breast,  and  when  I  shout  for  joy  I  am  land  of  their  birth  ;  they  scarcely,  even, 
answered  by  a  thousandfold  echo;  I  belong  to  this  earth, /<^  mar/^r-^/u^/^ 
hear  a  thousand  nightingales.  ,   .  .    The  their  sufferings." 

sun  moves  all  too  slowly,  and  I  yearn        Alfred  Meissner,  who  visited  Heine  in 

to  whip  his  fire-horses  to  a  wilder  career.  1849,   seven    years   before   the   poet's 

But  when  he  sinks  hissing  into  the  sea,  death,  speaks  as  follows  :  "  Of  a  truth 

and  Night  arises  with  her  longing  eye,  I  was  terriSed,   my  heart    contracted, 

oh !  then  voluptuous  joy  quivers  through  when    I     saw    Heine,     and    when    he 

me,  and  the  evening  breezes  play  about  stretched  out  to  me  his  white,  shrunken 

my  beating  heart  like  fondling  maidens."  hand.    .     .     .    This  hand  was  nearly 

Poor  Heine  !  how  terrible  was  the  transparent,  and  of  a  pallor  and  softness 
lesson  which  he  had  to  learn  !  how  stern  of  which  I  have  perhaps  never  seen  the 
the  chastening  to  which  God  thought  fit  like.  ■  ■  ■  He  told  me  of  his  almost 
to  subject  him  \  One  who,  without  uninterrupted  torments,  of  his  helpless- 
bowing  the  head  in  silent  awe  at  the  ness,  and  of  his  Job- martyrdom,  which 
solemn  thought  of  life  and  its  mysteries,  had  now  lasted  so  long.  He  depicted 
can  compare  these  It  Te-en  raptured,  love-  to  me  how  he  himself  had  become  neatly 
delirious  words  with  those  wild  cries  of  like  a  ghost,  how  he  looked  down  upon 
agonyrisingfrom  the"  mattress-grave,"  his  poor  broken,  racked  body  like  a 
where  for  eight  long  years  Heine  lay  spirit  already  departed  and  living  in  a 
lingering  in  the  tortures  of  alivingdeath,  sort  of  interregnum.  He  described  how 
must  surely  be  something  less  than  be  lived  in  images  and  intuitions  of  the 
human.  past,  and  how  gladly  he  would  yet  com- 

"  I  have  to  be  carried  like  a  child,  pose,  write,   and  create,  and   how  his 

The  most  horrible    convulsions.      My  blind  eye,  his  unsteady  hand,  and  his 

right  hand  begins  to   die."     "I  have  ever  new-awakening  pain,  erased  every- 

endured  more    sorrows  the   last  three  thing  from  his  spirit.     He  described  his 

months  than    the  Spanish    Inquisition  nights    and    their    tortures,    when  the 

ever  inflicted  !"     "  Ah  !    why  must   a  thought  of    suicide    crept   nearer  and 

human  creaturesufferso'much  7"     Poor  nearer  to  him,  until  he  found  strength 

Heine  !     If  aught  of    human  suffeting  to  hurl  it  away  from  him  by  thinking  on 

can  atone  for  sins  past,  then  the  torture  his  beloved  wife  and  many  awotk  which 

and  agony  which  marked  the  close  of  he  might  yet  bring  to  completion,  and 

his  life  might  go  far  to  expiate  his  sin-  truly  horrible  was  it,  when  he  at  last,  in 

nings,  many  and  manifold  as  they  were  !  fearful  earnest  and  in  suppressed  voice. 

The  story  of  his  sorrows  is  doubtless  cried  out,  '  Think  on  GUnther,  Burger,    - 

known  to  many  of  our  readers,  but  as  Kleist,    Holdeilin,    Grabbe,    and    the 

there  may  be  some  to  whom  it  is  not  so  wretched   Lenau  :    some    curse  weighs 

familiar,  we  must  briefly  refer  to  it  here  heavy  on  the  poets  of  Germany  !'  " 
—especially  aa  the  whole  history  of  his        Adolph  Stahr,  who  visited  Heine  in 

life  must  be  read  in  the  light  of  those  the  same  year,  tells  also  of  the  dying 

eight  years.     His  malady  was  a  soften-  poet's  tortures  :  "  During  this  first  visit 
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it  was  that  he  spoke  expressly  of  his  he  remarked  that  his  studies  vould  be 
sickness  and  his  sufferings,  to  which  he  of  use  to  him  by-and-by,  for  be  would 
seldom  recurred  in  his  later  conversa-  give  lectures  in  heaven,  and  convince 
tions.  '  I  suffer,'  he  said,  '  unceasing  his  hearers  how  badly  physicians  OB 
severe  pain.  Even  my  dreams  are  not  earth  understood  the  treatment  of  soft- 
free  from  it.  Yesterday  1  hung,  as  John  ening  of  the  spinal  marrow.' '  *  Another 
uf  Leyden,  in  a  cage  in  the  air,  and  my  time  he  said  that  the  worms  would  soon 
pains  surrounded  me  like  wild  dieam-  have  his  body,  but  that  he  did  not  grudge 
visions.'  "  Another  visitor,  referred  to  them  their  banquet,  and  was  only  sorry 
by  Lord  Houghton  in  his  "  Last  Days  he  could  offer  them  nothing  but  bones, 
of  Heinrich  Heine,"  thus  desciibes  her  In  the  postscript  to  the  "Roman- 
visit  to  the  dying  poet :  "  He  lay  on  a  cero,"'  five  years  before  his  death,  he 
pile  of  mattresses,  his  body  wasted  so  wrote  as  follows  (we  quote  from  Mr. 
•  that  it  seemed  no  bigger  than  a  child's  Stigand's  work)  :  "  But  do  I  still  exist ! 
under  the  sheet  which  covered  him,  the  My  body  is  so  shrivelled  up  that  barely 
eyes  closed,  and  the  face  altogether  like  anything  remains  of  me  now  but  my 
the  most  painful  and  wasled  £cfe  Homo  voice,  and  my  bed  reminds  me  of  the 
ever  painted  by  some  old  German  vocal  grave  of  the  wizard  Merlin,  which 
painter."  The  same  lady  tells  us  that  lies  in  the  forest  of  Broceliande  in  Brit- 
he  looked  like  "  death  already  wasted  to  tany,  under  tall  oaks  whose  summits 
a  shadow,"  when  she  visited  him  again  flicker  up  into  heaven  like  green  flames, 
some  five  years  later  ;  "  On  the  whole  I  Alas  !  I  envy  thee,  my  colleague  Mer- 
never  saw  any  man  bear  such  horrible  lin,  those  trees  and  their  fresh  motion, 
pain,"  she  says,  "in  so  perfectly  un-  for  no  green  leaf  rustles  over  my  mat> 
affected  a  manner.  lie  complained  of  tress-grave  in  Paris,  where  early  and  late 
his  sufferings,  and  was  pleased  to  see  I  hear  only  the  rattle  of  carriages,  ham- 
tears  in  my  eyes,  and  then  at  once  set  to  mcring,  wrangling,  and  piano-strum- 
work  to  make  me  laugh  heartily,  which  ming — a  grave  without  peace,  death 
pleased  him  just  as  much.  He  neither  without  the  privilege  of  the  dead.  .  ■  ■ 
paraded  his  anguish  nor  tried  to  conceal  My  measure  has  long  ago  been  taken  for 
it,  or  to  put  on  any  stoical  airs."  De-  my  coffin,  also  for  my  necrology,  but  I 
spite  the  intensity  of  his  suEFerings,  die  so  slowly  that  the  process  is  as  tire- 
Heine  yet  toiled  on  unceasingly  at  his  some  for  myself  as  for  my  friends.  Yet 
literary  work,  producing  poems,  criti-  patience  !  everything  has  an  end-  You 
cisms,  and  articles  in  abundance,  al-  will  some  morning  find  the  show  shut  up 
though  he  was  now  totally  blind  of  one  where  the  puppet-play  of  my  humor 
eye,  and  the  disease  had  so  affected  the  pleased  you  so  often." 
other  that  the  lid  would  not  remain  up.  There  is  another  passage  strikingly 
and  he  had  to  raise  it  with  his  finger  be-  Htinesque  in  its  wild  profanity  :  ' '  What 
fore  he  could  see.  The  picture  which  avails  itme,"  hesays,  "  that  enthusiastic 
his  biographer  gives  of  Heine  sitting  youths  and  maidens  crown  ray  marble 
propped  up  with  pillows  on  his  "  mat-  bust  with  laurel,  when  the  withered 
tress-grave,"  with  one  hand  lifting  the  hands  of  an  aged  nurse  are  pressing 
ltd  of  his  paralyzed  eye,  and  with  the  Spanish  flies  behind  my  ears  ?  What 
other  painfully  tracing  large  letters  on  a  avails  it  me  that  all  the  roses  of  Shiras 
sheet  of  paper,  is  one  of  the  most  mourn-  glow  and  waft  incense  for  rae  ?  Alas  ! 
ful  and  touching  in  the  history  of  liter-  Shiraz  is  two  thousand  miles  from  the 
ature.  All  through  his  illness,  down  to  Rue  d' Amsterdam,  where,  in  the  weari- 
the  very  day  of  his  death,  Heine's  wild  some  loneliness  of  my  sick-room,  I  get 
wit  and  humor  never  deserted  him.  do  scent  except  it  be,  perhaps,  the  per- 
Even  his  own  fearful  sufferings  were  the  fume  of  warmed  towels.  Alas  !  God's 
subjects  of  his  ghastly  jests.  He  told  satire  weighs  heavily  on  me  !  TheOreat 
the  doctor  that  if  his  nerves  were  exhib-  Author  of  the  universe,  the  Aristoph- 
ited  at  the  Exhibition,  they  would  take  anes  of  heaven,  was  bent  on  demonstrate 
a  gold  medal   for  pain    and    torture,  ing  with  crushing  force  to  me  the  little 

"  Latterly  he  took  to  reading  medical     

treatises,  or  rather,  to  having  them  read  •  tHi  Lift,  Work,  and  Opinimss  ef  HHn- 

to  him,  on  the  nature  of  his  disease,  and  Heh  Heint,  by  William  Stigand. 
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earthly,  German  AtistophaDes,  how  mj  pleasure  and  piinciple,  between  sensual- 
wittiest  saicasms  are  only  pitiful  at'  ity  and  spiritualily,  between  self-graiifi- 
templs  at  jesting  in  comparison  with  cation  and  self-respect ;  and  as  is  their 
His,  and  how  miserably  I  am  beneath  decision  at  this  point  of  Iheir  history. 
Him  in  humor,  in  colossal  mockery."  so,  in  most  cases,  is  the  whole  aim  and 
It  was  on  February  17,  1856,  that  the  purpose  of  their  after-life.  In  attempt- 
end  came,  and  the  "  Great  Author,"  of  ing  to  form  an  accurate  perception  of 
whom  Heine  spoke  put  the  last  full- stop  the  character  and  genius  of  any  remark- 
to  the  story  of  the  life  of  this  erring  and  able  man,  it  is  very  important,  therefore, 
misguided,  but  mighty  genius.  Some  that  his  own  mental  and  intellectual  at- 
hours  before  his  death  he  was  asked  if  titudc  at  the  time  of  the  crisis  be  taken 
he  had  made  his  peace  with  heaven,  into  consideration,  as  well  as  the  form- 
"  Set  your  mind  at  rest,"  answered  the  ing  and  determining  circumstances  of 
dying  poet,  "  Dieu  me  pardonnera,  c  est  his  previous  life;  and  in  the  case  of 
son  metier."  When  the  doctor  told  him,  Heine  these  circumstances  are  of  unu- 
in  reply  to  his  inquiry,  that  death  was  sual  weight  and  moment, 
approaching,  he  received  the  news  "In  my  cradle, "  he  once  said,  "lay 
calmly,  and  at  four  o'clock  in  the  mom-  my  line  of  life  marked  out  for  my  whole 
in^  his  sufferings  ceased  forever  :  the  life,"  and  these  words  have  a  deep  sig- 
spirit  passed  peacefully  away  from  the  nificance.  To  be  bom  a  Jew  in  Ger- 
poor  torture-racked  body,'  and  a  lifeless  many  at  the  close  of  the  eighteenth  cen- 
form,  transfigured  (we  are  told)  by  death  tury  was  a  calamity  of  which  we  in 
into  almost  Christ-like  beauty,  was  all  England  in  the  present  year  of  grace  can 
that  remained  on  earth  of  one  of  the  hardly  conceive.  "  The  Jews  through- 
greatest  geniuses  this  world  has  known,  out  Germany,"  says  Mr.  Sligand  in  his 
Heine  lies  in  the  cemetery  of  Mont-  able  work  on  Heine,  "  were  treated  up 
martre  at  Paris,  and  though  no  gilded  to  the  time  of  the  entry  of  the  French 
column  or  waving  bou^h  mark  his  last  as  a  race  of  Pariahs.  The  law  took  as 
resting-place,  his  sleep  is  none  the  less  little  account  of  them  as  of  wolves  and 
tranquil  and  serene.  Years  before  his  foxes.  Against  murder,  robbery,  vio- 
death  he  wrote  the  following.  We  use  lence,  and  insult  they  had  no  redress. 
Mr.  Snodgrass's  excellent  rendering.  Massacres  of  Jews  took  place  at  various 
but  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  a  towns  in  Germany  late  in  the  century, 
translation,  as  Jean  Paul  says,  "  is  al-  At  Easter>tide  and  other  festivals  the 
ways  but  an  inverted,  pale,  secondary  populace  regarded  it  as  their  sport  and 
rainbow  of  the  original  splendor.' '  their  right  to  hunt  the  Jews  through  the 
Where  wilUnd  my  wearyjoumry:  »"■«*»•    '°     break    their   windows    with 

Wiiai  last  resting-ptace  be  mine  ?  Stones,  and  to  sack   their  houses.     In 

Under  tropic  palm-tree's  Bbadow.  most  towns  they  were    forced    to  live 

Under  lindens  by  ihe  Rhine  1  separate  from  the  rest  of  the  inhabitants 

Shall  1  be  in  some  tar  desert  i"  "heir  own  quarter,    into  which  they 

Laid  to  rest  by  stranger  band  ?  were  shut  with  gates  every  night,  and  on 

Shall  I  sleep  upon  a  barren  Sundays  they  were  obliged  to  wear   a 

Sea-shore,  underneath  the  sand?  peculiar  dress.     No  Jew  dared  appear 

What  heed  I  ?  since  God's  fair  heaven  on   a   public  promenade  without  danger 

Will  be  o'er  me  there  as  here;  of   Stoning.     At   Frankfort  twenty-five 

And  the  stars,  like  death-lamps  swaying.  jg^g  only  were  allowed  to  marry  in  the 

Through  the  nLghtw.lI  shine  a,  clear.  y^^^_    j^   ^^^^^   ^^^^   ^^^   accursed   race 

In  the  history  of  nearly  all  great  men,  might  not  increase  too  rapidly.     From 

especially    men    of     high    intellectual  this    abominable  state  of    persecution 

genius,  there  comes,  consciously  or  un-  ...     the  Jewish   population  of   Ger- 

consdously,  a  supreme  moment  when  many  were  treedatonce  by  theentrance 

they  stand,  as  it  were,  at  the  meeting  of  of  the  French  troops  ;  but  their  eraanci- 

two  roads,  and  are  called  upon  to  de-  pation  only  lasted  as  long  as  the  French 

cide  for  themselves  as  to  what  shall  be  rule.     After  the  liberation  of  Germany 

Ihe  rule  upon  which  they  intend  thence-  and  the  final  defeat  of  the  French  troops, 

forth   to   order  and   frame  their   life,  they  were  thrust  back  again,  in  spite  of 

They  are  bidden  to  make  choice  between  royal  pledges  to  the  contrary,,  into  the 

Nrw  Skuxs.— Vol.  XLIV.,  Ho.  5  44 
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old  Pariah  condition,  only  to  be  finally  Upon  such  a  nature  as  his — passioaate^ 

released  (rom  it  bjr  ihe  Rerolntion  of  moody,  and  sensitive,  even  10  morbid- 

1848."     [Eight  years  before  Heine's  ness — it  is  almost  impossible  to  orer- 

death.]  estimate   the   influence   soch   an   event 

There  is  no  doubt  that  to  this  wicked  would  have-     His  spirit,  already  soared 

and  relentless  persecation  macb  of  the  and  embittered  by  the  persecalioa  to 

Ishmaelitish'  and  aarage  moroseness  of  which,  on  acconnt  of  bis  Jewish  birth, 

spirit  which  so  characterized  Heine  was  he  was  sabjecied,  was  shaken  to  its  very 

attributable,  as  well  also  as  the  cynical  foundation   by  the  shock,  and  he  lost 

scepticism  on  reh'gioas  subjects  which  he  faith  in  Womanhood,  in  Humanity,  and 

frequently  manifested.      It  seemed,  as  even  in  God. 

he  once  said  in  his  profane  way,  as  if  the  The  supreme  and  critical  moment  in 
Deiiy  who  was  once  "  the  God  of  Abra-  Heine's  history,  however,  wax,  in  oar 
ham,  Isaac,  and  Jacob,  and  was  called  opinion,  that  in  which  he  was  called  apm 
Jehovah,"  but  was  now  become  "so  to  decide  whether  he  would  accept  (he 
mora),  so  cosmopolitan,  and  univcisal,"  advice  of  some  of  his  friends  and  allow 
would  like  "  not  to  remember  any  more  himself,  for  mean,  self-seeking  purposes, 
that  He  was  of  Palestinian  origin."  and  and  against  his  own  conscientious  be- 
"  nourished  a  secret  grudge  against  the  liefs,  or  rather  disbeliefs,  to  be  baptized 
poor  Jews  who  knew  Htm  in  His  first  a  Christian  ;  or  whether  he  woald  act 
rough  estate,  and  now  put  Him  in  mind  according  to  his  sense  of  honor  and  troth, 
daily  in  their  synagogues  of  His  former  and  refuse  to  lend  himself  to  any  snch 
obscure  national  relations."  base  and  dishonorable  lie-  That  Heine 
Another  all-important  circumstance  chose  the  evil  part  is  only  too  well 
in  the  early  history  of  Heine  is  that  known,  but  bitterly  indeed  did  he  repent 
when  he  was  little  better  than  a  youth  of  it.  "  I  often  get  up  in  the  night,"  he 
he  formed  a  passionate  attachment  for  said  in  writing  to  a  friend  on  the  subject 
his  cousin  Aroalie  ;  a  passion  which,  al-  of  bis  baptism,  "  I  often  get  np  in  the 
though  it  appears  to  have  been  received  night,  and  stand  before  the  glass  and  curse 
with  some  encouragement  at  first,  was  myself l"  It  must  also  be  remembered, 
unreturned.  The  teal  facts  of  the  case  as  Mr.  Sligand  tells  us,  that  unless 
are  not  known,  but  it  seems  probable  Heine  went  through  the  form  of  convcr- 
that  Heine  was  inconsiderately  if  not  sion  to  Christianity,  there  was  abso- 
hearijessly  treated,  and  it  is  quite  certain  lutely  no  possibility  of  his  obtaining  any 
that  the  wild  gloom  and  despair  into  employment  in  Germany  excepting  as  a 
which  he  was  plunged  by  his  rejection  schoolmaster  ot  a  Jew-trader.  More- 
did  much  to  distort  and  pervert  his  over,  he  had  been  led  to  believe  that  if 
whole  moral  character  at  the  very  outset  he  should  consent  to  the  performance 
of  his  life.  In  the  following  four  lines  of  the  rite  of  baptism  he  would  prob- 
we  get  a  glimpse  of  his  sufferings  : —  ably  succeed  in  obtaining  a  Government 

Fim  I  ihought  I'd  ne'er  get  o'er  it ;  appointment. 

Lite  It  geemed  I  must  formwear :  It  cannot    be    sufficiently    regretted 

Yet  I  bore  it.  yea,  I  bore  ii—  that  at  the  moment  when  Heine's  char- 
But  to  Mk  me  how,  forbear.  ^j„   ^^^   p^   j,,   ^^  ^^^^^^  ^   ^^^^^  ^^^ 

In  one  of  his  songs  he  tells  the  whole  ouly  had  he  no  earnest  belief  of  his 

story  in  three  verses,  the  last  of  which  own  to  sustain  him  in  the  trial,  but  his 

is  as  follows  : —  whole  mind  seems  to  have  been  poisoned 

It  ii  an  old.  old  siory,               .  ^nd  permeated  by  a  spirit  of  c>nical 

And  yet  'tis  ever  new.  doubt  and  scepticism.     To  nearly  every 

And  be  10  whom  It  bappens,  goui    of    high    intellect    there    comes. 

It  breaks  his  heart  m  two.,  ^^^„  „  ,atej_  ^  tj^j^  when  he  must 

Hearts,  it  may  be  said,  are  not  easily  face  and  fight  his  doubts  for  himself ;  a 

broken  in  this  prosaic  century,  but  nev-  time  when  all  the  warm  springs  of  faith 

ertheless  it  is  a  fact  that,  if  ever  there  and  trust  seem  to  have  dried  up  in  his 

was  a  case  in  which  a  heartwajbroken  ;  heart,  till  it  becomes  but  a  vast  and 

if  ever  there  was  a  case  in  which  a  life  hideous    charnel-house,    athwart     the 

was  blasted  and  ruined  by  hopeless  love  gloom  of  which  flit  no  forms  save  the 

— it  was  in  the  case  of  Heinticb  Heine,  gray  and  grim  spectres  of  doubt  and 
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unbelief ;   and   this   appears    to    have  ence  of  unhappy  associations  and  un- 

been  Heine's  frame  of  mind  when  the  fortunate  surroundings  is  so  nioamfuUy^ 

critical  moment  arrived.  evident  as  in  his.     And  although,  as  we 

At  such  a  time,  and  in  such  circum-  have  said,   he  chose  the  evil  part,  yet 

stances,   when  the   earth  seems  but  a  his  good  angel  did  not,  as  is  generally 

monster  tomb,  and  the  sky  above  but  a  the    case,    desert    and    abandon    him 

painted  vault,  there  is  one  star  ^one  in  thenceforth,  but,  on  the  contrary,  she 

man's  spiritual  heaven  by  which  he  may  remained  by  his  side  down  to  the  very 

guide  his  steps  aright ;  one  anchor  only  end  of  his  existence,  and  all  through  his 

to    which,    storm-tossed    and    doubt-  life  we  catch  some  faint  flash  of  her  re- 

driven  as  he  may  be,  he  can  yet  cling  deeming    presence    in    his    spirit,    all 

for  safety  and  help — the  star  of  high  through  his  history  we  hear  ber  mourn- 

principle,    the    anchor    of    unfaltering  ful  cry  of  anguish  at  the  wreck  of  so 

mor^ity.     But  these  atl-important  ele-  noble  a  soul. 

meats  were  entirely  lacking  in  Heine's  "  A  man  may  be  as  brilliant,  asclever, 
character  ;  and  so  it  came  about  that —  as  strong,  and  as  broad  as  you  please," 
unsupported  as  he  was  by  any  sense  of  says  Professor  John  Stuart  Blackie, 
high  principle,  unaustained  by  any  deep  "  and  with  all  this,  if  he  is  not  good,  he 
or  earnest  religious  belief— it  seemed  to  may  be  a  paltry  fellow  ;  and  even  the 
him  but  a  small  matter  whether  he  wore  sublime  which  he  seems  to  reach  in  his 
(he  outward  badge  of  the  Jew  or  the  most  splendid  achievements  is  only  a 
Christian,  and  hence  he  was  false  to  brilliant  sort  of  badness."  These  are 
honor,  to  duty,  and  to  conscience.  To  strong  words  and  stem,  but  they  are 
this  deplorable  event  may  be  traced  true,  and  there  is  no  more  terrible  ex- 
much  of  his  after-misery  and  unrest,  for  ample  of  their  truth  than  Heine  ;  and 
it  was  hereby  that  he  lost  that  which  is  much  as  we  may  and  do  admire  his 
one  of  the  most  terrible  losses  any  genius,  and  love  him  for  his  nobler  and 
human  soul  can  suffer — the  loss  of  his  more  beautiful  traits,  this  all-important 
own  self-respect  and  self-reverence,  defect  in  his  character  cannot  be  over- 
From  this  moment  Heine  seems  to  have  looked.  If  we  have  been  severe  in 
gone  steadily  downhill.  Regarded  by  pointing  out  Heine's  faults,  it  is  not 
the  Jews  as  a  traitor,  and  by  the  Chris-  from  any  wish  to  be  harsh  or  ungener- 
tians  as  an  apostate  ;  goaded  almost  to  ous,  but  because  we  believe  that  no 
madness  by  the  persecution  to  which  all  personal  attachment  to  an  author,  or 
his  race  were  subjected  ;  embittered  and  admiration  of  his  intellectual  abilities 
soured  by  the  betrayal  of  his  affections  should  be  allowed  to  interfere  with  that 
by  his  cousin,  and  with  an  unutterable  which  must  ever  he  the  aim  and  object 
sense  of  self-loathing  and  self-contempt  of  all  earnest  criticism — the  arriving  at, 
burning  in  his  soul — can  it  be  altogether  and  the  perception  of,  the  truth, 
wondered  at  that  a  man  like  Heine,  There  are  excuses  to  be  made  for 
sensitive  and  moody  to  the  last  degree  Heine  such  as  can  be  made  for  few 
of  morbidness,  should  thenceforth  have  others.  Many  of  his  failings  partook 
abandoned  himself  in  wild  defiance  and  more  of  the  nature  of  disease  than  of 
despair  to  the  promptings  of  his  own  Hn,  and  for  their  explanation  we  must 
fierce  spirit,  and  the  gratification  of  his  look  to  pathology  alone.  His  mind  was 
own  evil  passions  and  desires  7  as  unhealthy  as  his  body  ;  he  was  a 
Although,  when  the  supreme  test  of  psychological  problem,  and  cannot  be 
his  character  came,  Heine  was  untrue  judged  by  the  rules  which  we  apply  to 
to  himself  and  his  lofty  aspirations  ;  al-  ordinary  mortals.  As  the  writer  of  an 
though  he  meanly  and  basely  chose  the  able  article  in  the  Century  Magaiine  aptly 
evil  part ;  although  he  determined  to  remarked,  what  Heine  "  lacked  physi- 
be  guided  by  happiness  rather  than  by  cally,  mentally,  and  morally  was  health. 
honor,  by  pleasure  rather  than  by  His  love  is  a  frenty,  his  wit  is  often 
principle,  by  self-seeking  rather  than  by  fantastic  and  grotesque  as  a  sick  man's 
self-res^ct — yet,  on  the  other  hand,  it  visions,  his  very  enjoyment  of  nature  is 
must  be  remembered  that  in  the  whole  more  like  the  feverish  excitement  of  an 
range  of  literature  there  is,  perhaps,  no  invalid  who  is  allowed  a  brief  breathing- 
instance  in  which  the  perverting  influ-  space  in  the  tunshioe,  than  the  steady, 
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sober  intensitr  ol  one  of  her  life-long  reference  to  the  subject ;  but  we  should 

worshippers."  like  to  call  attention   to  a  passage  in 

In  one  of  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes'  Heine's   works   which  seems  to  imply 

books  called  the  "Guardian  Angel,"  that  he  was  not  altogether  unconscious 

professedly  a    novel,   but  in  reality  a  of  this  diverse  personality.     "  I  am  a 

psychological  study,  he  says  that  "  it  is  Jew,"  he  says  ;  "  I  am  a  Christian  ;  I 

by  no  means  certain  that  our  individual  am  tragedy,  I  am  comedy — Heraditus 

personality  is  the  single  inhabitant  of  and  Democrilus  in  one— a  Greek,  aHe- 

Ihese  our  corporeal  frames;"  and  he  brew,  an  adorer  of  despotism  incarnate 

goes  on  to  tell  us  that  "  there  is  an  ex-  in  Napoleon,  an  admirer  of  communism 

perience  recorded  which,  so  far  as  it  is  embodied    in    Proudhon — a    Latin,    a 

received  in  evidence,  tends  to  show  that  Teuton,  a  beast,  a  devil,  a  god  I'' 
some  who  have  long  been  dead  may  en-        Another  point  which  must  be  remem- 

joy  a  kind  of  secondary  and  imperfect,  bercd  in  the  study  of  Heine  is  that  of 

yet  self-conscious  life,  in  these  bodily  his  slem  literary  honesty  in  regard  to 

tenements  which  we  are  in  the  habit  of  himself.     His  writings  are  the  faithful 

considering  exclusively  ourown."     Dr.  mirrors  of   what   passed   through    bis 

Holmes  concludes  the  paragraph  with  brain,  and  he  laid  bare  his  most  secret 

the  following  strange  quotation  :  "  This  thoughts — thoughts,  the  mere  presence 

body  in  which  we  journey  across  the  of  which  in  their  minds  the  generality 

isthmus  between  the  two  oceans,  is  not  of  people  would  shrink  from  admitting 

a  private  carriage,  but  an  omnibus."  to   themselves,    still   less    revealing   to 

The  phenomena  referred  to  are,  ol  others.  We  must  add,  however,  by  way 
course,  nolhing  more  or  less  than  mani-  of  exception  and  warning,  that  not  only 
festations  of  that  law  which,  of  all  did  Heine  faithfully  confess  the  evil  side 
others,  impresses  the  thoughtful  man  of  his  character,  but,  like  the  late  Lord 
with  the  futility  and  presumption  of  any  Byron,  he  often  went  further,  and  made 
human  being  setting  up  to  pronounce  himself  out  to  be  worse  than  he  really 
final  judgment  upon  another  ;  that  law  was.  He  loved  to  shock,  to  astonish, 
which  teaches,  as  no  other  law  can,  the  and  to  startle,  and  to  effect  his  purpose 
lesson  of  alarge  and  loving  charity— we  did  not  shrink  from  libelling  and  black- 
mean  the  strange  and  mysterious  law  of  ening  himself. 

Heredity.  As,  in  its  study,  the  inquirer  There  were  traits  in  Heine's  charac- 
unwinds,  strand  by  strand,  the  manifold  ter  eminently  noble  and  beautiful.  His 
and  complex  lines  which  meet  in  each  generosity,  bis  love  of  children,  his  de- 
human  soul,  he  falls  back,  staggered  votion  to  his  wife  and  mother,  none  can 
and  breathless,  at  the  awful  mysteries  gainsay.  Alfred  Meissner  tells  us  that, 
hidden  away  in  "  the  abysmal  depths  of  even  when  in  distress  for  money  himself, 
personality  ;"  and  there  is  no  instance  Heine  was  always  ready  to  help  any  who 
within  our  knowledge  in  which  so  many  came  to  him  for  aid — not  even  excepting 
strange  and  un reconcilable  personalities  those  who  were,  in  many  respects,  his 
seem  to  meet  and  combine  in  one  human  own  personal  enemies.  Think,  too,  of 
being  as  in  that  of  Heine.  We  hear  the  blinded,  tortured  poet,  writhing  in 
often  of  the  "duality"  of  his  nature,  anguish  on  his  "  mattress  grave,"  writ- 
but  to  us  it  seems  as  if  plurality  were  ing  light  and  jaunty  letters  to  his 
the  fitter  word,  for  at  various  stages  in  mother  as  though  he  were  in  almost  per* 
his  history,  traits  and  characteristics,  of  feet  health  and  strength,  so  that  her 
all  others  the  most  conSicting  and  op-  aged  heart  might  not  be  wrung  and  torn 
posite,  are  recognizable  at  one  and  the  by  a  knowledge  of  what  her  son  was 
same  moment.  These,  we  believe,  can  suffering.  All  those  long  eight  years 
be  explained,  and  explained  only,  by  duiing  which  Heine  laylingering  in  that 
the  laws  of  Heredity  ;  and  were  the  feq-  living  death,  he  kept  up  the  same  lovinf; 
uisite  data  forthcoming,  the  secret  of  deception.  Some  of  the  most  beautiful 
many  ot  his  strange  and  unaccountable  verses  he  ever  wrote  were  inscribed  to 
inconsistencies  would  lie  unveiled  and  his  mother,  and  to  his  wife  he  exhibited 
bare.  In  the  present  paper  (both  from  the  same  untiring  love  slid  devotion, 
lack  of  space  and  of  suflicient  data)  we  The  coarseness  and  indelicacy  which 
jnust   content   ourselves   with    a  mere  disfigure  his  writings  so  frequently  much 
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as   we   may  deplore  them,  caonot  be  But  we  laugh  then  only  at  the  earuature, 

overlooked     Like   many  of  bis  othei  net  at  the  god." 

failings,  the;  are  in  part  the  result  of  his        As  we  allow  our  thoughts  to  wander 

unfortunate  circumstances  ;  and  it  must  back  over  the  life  of  Heine — that  fearful 

be  remembered  also,  as  Mr.  Siigand  re-  battle-field,  daik  with  the  corpses  of  fair 

minds  us,  that  Heine  addressed  himself  hopes   and  mighty  aspirations,  yet  not 

to  a  German  public  among  whom  infi-  all  unlighted  by  the  radiance  of  lofty 

delity  and  grossness  of  taste  were  no-  deeds  and  noble  words — there  rises  to 

torioosly  prevalent.  our  mind  one  more  saying  of  his  which 

"  It  is  apparently  too  often  a  con-  we  must  place  before  the  reader  ere 
genial  task,"  says  George  Eliot  in  her  bringing  this  paper  to  a  close.  It  is 
essay  on  Heine,  "  to  write  severe  words  one  in  which  we  think  there  is  a  true 
about  the  transgressions  of  men  of  gen-  glimpse  of  the  man  himself ;  one  in 
ius,  especially  when  the  censor  has  the  which,  for  a  passing  moment,  we  can  see 
advantage  of  being  himself  a  man  of  no  down  into  the  depths  of  his  own  wild 
genius,  so  that  those  transgressions  seem  heart,  with  its  sinnings  and  strugglings, 
to  him  quite  gratuitous;  he,  forsooth,  its  aspirations  and  degradations  :  "  It  is 
never  lacerated  anyone  by  his  wit,  or  not  merely  what  we  have  done,"  he  says, 
gave  irresistible  piquancy  to  a  coarse  "  not  merely  the  posthumous  fruit  of 
allusion,  and  bis  indignation  is  not  miti-  our  activity  that  entitles  us  to  honorable 
gated  by  any  knowledge  of  the  tempta-  recognition  after  death,  but  also  our 
lion  which  lies  in  transcendent  power,  striving  itself,  and  especially  our  unsuc- 
We  are  also  apt  4o  measure  what  a  gifted  cessful  striving — the  shipwrecked,  fruit- 
man  has  done  by  our  arbitrary  concep-  less,  but  ftreat-souled  witL  to  do  !" 
tion  of  what  be  might  have  done,  rather  Poor  Heine !  sinning,  suffering  Heine ! 
than  by  a  comparison  of  his  actual  His  is  the  saddest  story  in  the  history  of 
doings  with  our  own,  or  those  of  other  literature.  He  has  long  since  passed 
ordinary  men.  We  make  ourselves  beyond  the  tribunal  of  human  justice  to 
over-zealous  agents  of  heaven,  and  de-  appear  before  Him  who  can  alone  read 
mand  that  our  brother  should  bring  aright  the  secrets  of  his  strange  spirit — 
usurious  interest  for  his  five  talents,  for-  that  chaotic  mixture  of  wild  virtues  and 
getting  that  it  is  less  easy  to  manage  five  wilder  vices,  so  lofty  and  sublime  in  the 
talents  than  two."  There  is  a  strange  light  of  what  mi^A/ have  been,  so  pitiful 
passage  in  which  Heine  himself  refers  and  paltry  in  the  view  of  what  was.  And 
to  the  accusation  which  had  been  as,  from  the  always  uncertain  standpoint 
brought  against  him,  that  he  was  stiiv  of  human  vision,  we  try  to  form  some 
ing  to  upset  and  destroy  all  faith  in  slight  estimate  of  his  life  and  character, 
everything  good  and  true,  which  speaks  the  strange  question  which,  in  the  rest- 
even  more  strongly  in  bis  own  defence  less  searching  of  his  spirit,  he  once  asked 
in  the  matter  : —  himself,  rises  to  our  mind  :  "  Can  it  be 

"  But  thou  liest,  Brutus,  thou  Uest,  possible  that  genius,  like  the  pearl  in  the 

CassiuG,  and  thou,  too,  liest.  Asinus,  in  oyster,  is,  after  all,  only  a  splendid  dls- 

maintaining   that   my  ridicule   attacks  ease  ?" 

those  ideas  which  are  the  precious  ac-        Of  the  right  answer  to  that  question 

quisiiion  of  humanity,  and  for  which  I  we  know  not ;  but  this  we  do  know — of 

myself   have    so   striven    and  suffered,  this,  at  least,  we  feel  sure — that,  strange 

No  \  for  the  very  reason  that  those  ideas  as  it  may  appear  at  first,  it  \%,  nevcrthe- 

constantly  hover  before  the  poet  in  glori-  less,  a  fact  that  this  earth  of  ours  is  less 

ous  splendor  and  majesty,  he  is  the  more  indebted  for  light  and  illumination  to 

irresistibly  overcome  by  laughter  when  the  nimbus-like   radiance   cast  by  the 

he  sees  how  rudely,  clumsily,  and  awk-  saintly  and  spotless  beings  who  some- 

wardly  those  ideas  arc  seized  and  mir-  times  dwell  hereon,  than  to  the  wild, 

rored  in  the  contracted  minds  of  con-  meteoric  trailings  of  light  left  to  us  by 

temporaries.  .  .  .  There    are    mirrors  such  sinning,  suffering,  struggling  spirits 

which  have  so  rough  a  surface  that  even  as  poor  Heinrich  Heme  and  his  like, — 

an  Apollo  reflected  in  them  becomes  a  Gentleman's  Magatine. 
caricature,   and    excites  our  laughter. 
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The  window  rattled,  the  gate  swung,  drew  its  tongue  across  the  organ  blast, 
a  leaf  rose,  and  the  kitten  chased  it,  A  countless  multitude  of  sighs  made 
"  whoo-oo  "  the  faintest  sound  in  the  one  continued  distant  nndeitone  to  the 
keyhole.  I  looked  up,  and  saw  the  wild  roar  of  the  gable  close  at  hand- 
feathers  on  a  sparrow's  breast  ruffled  for  Something  seemed  to  be  running  with 
an  instant.  It  was  quiet  for  some  time  :  innumerable  centipede  feet  over  the 
after  a  while  it  came  again  with  heavier  mouth  of  the  chimney,  for  the  long  deep 
-purpose.  The  folded  shutters  shook  ;  moan,  as  I  listened,  resolved  itself  into 
the  latch  of  the  kitchen  door  rattled  as  a  quick  succession  of  tonchee,  just  sb 
if  some  one  were  lifting  it  and  dropped  you  might  play  with  youi  finger-tips 
it;  indefinite  noises  came  from  upstairs  :  tattooing  on  the  hollow  table.  In  the 
there  was  a  hand  in  the  house  moving  midst  of  the  clangor,  the  hearing  sct- 
everything.  Another  pause.  The  kit-  tied  down  to  the  sighing  of  the  pines, 
ten  was  curled  up  on  the  window-ledge  which  drew  the  mind  toward  it,  and 
outside  in  the  sunshine,  just  as  the  sleek  soothed  the  senses  to  sleep, 
cats  curled  up  in  the  warmth  at  Thebes  Toward  dawn,  awake  again — another 
of  old  Egypt  five  or  six  thousand  years  change  :  the  battering-ram  at  work  now 
ago  ;  the  sparrow  was  happy  at  the  rose*  against  the  walls.  Swinging  back,  the 
tree  ;  a  bee  was  happy  on  a  broad  solid  thickness  of  the  wind  came  for-' 
dandelion  disk-  "Soo-hoo!" — alow  ward — crush!  as  the  iron-shod  ram's 
whistle  came  through  the  chink  ;  a  head  hanging  from  its  chains  rushed  to 
handful  of  rain  was  flung  at  the  window  ;  the  tower.  Crush!  It  sucked  back 
a  great  shadow  rushed  up  the  valley  and  again  as  if  there  had  been  a  vacuum — a 
strode  the  house  in  an  instant  as  you  moment's  silence  and  crush  !  Blow 
would  get  over  a  stile.  I  put  down  my  after  blow — the  floor  heaved  ;  the  walla 
book  and  buttoned  my  coat.  Soo-hoo  !  were  ready  to  come  together — alternate 
the  wind  was  here  and  the  cloud — soo-  sucking  back  and  heavy  billowy  advance, 
hoo  !  drawing  out  longer  and  more  Crush  !  crash  !  Blow  after  blow,  heave 
plaintive  in  the  thin  mouthpiece  of  the  and  batter  and  hoist,  as  if  it  would  tear 
chink.  The  cloud  had  no  mote  rain  in  the  house  up  by  the  roots.  Forty  miles 
it,  but  it  shut  out  the  sun  ;  and  all  that  that  battering-ram  wind  had  travelled 
afternoon  and  all  that  night  the  low  without  so  much  as  a  bough  to  check  it 
plaint  of  the  wind  continued  in  sorrow-  till  it  struck  the  house  on  tbe  hill, 
ful  hopelessness,  and  little  sounds  ran  Thud !  thud  !  as  if  it  were  iron,  and 
about  the  floors  and  round  the  rooms.  not  air.     I  looked  from  the  window,  and 

Still  soo-hoo  all  the  next  day  and  the  bright  morning  star  was  shining — 
sunlessuess,  turning  the  mind,  through  the  sky  was  full  of  the  wind  and  the 
work  and  conversation,  to  pensive  star.  As  light  came,  the  thud,  thud, 
notes.  At  even,  the  edge  of  the  cloud  sunk  away,  and  nothing  remained  but 
lifted  over  the  forest  hill  westward,  and  the  whoo-hoo-hoo  of  the  keyhole  and 
a. yellow  glow,  the  great  beacon-fire  of  the  moan  of  the  chimney.  'These  did 
the  sun,  burned  out,  a  conflagration  at  not  leave  us  ;  for  four  days  and  nights 
the  verge  of  the  world.  In  the  night,  the  whoo-hoo-hoo-whoo  never  ceased  a 
awaking  gently  as  one  who  is  whispered  moment.  Whoo-hoo  !  whoo  !  and  this 
to — listen  !  Ah  !  All  the  orchestra  is  is  the  wind  on  the  hill  indoors. 
at  work — the  keyhole,  the  chink,  and  Out  of  doors,  sometimes  in  the  inom- 
ihe  chimney  ;  whoo-hooing  in  the  key-  ing,  deep  in  the  valley,  over  the  tree- 
hole,  whistling  shrill  whew-w-w  !  in  the  tops  of  the  forest,  there  stays  a  vapor, 
chink,  moaning  long  and  deep  in  the  lit  up  within  by  sunlight-  A  glory  hovers 
chimney.  Over  in  the  field  the  row  of  over  theoaks— acloudof  li^thundreds 
pines  was  sighing  ;  the  wind  lingered  of  feet  thick,  the  air  made  visible  by 
and  clung  to  the  close  foliage,  and  each  surcharge  and  heaviness  of  sunbeams, 
needle  of   the  million,  million  leaflets  pressed  together  till  you  can  see  them 
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ID  themselves  and  not  reflected.  The  purple.  The  cornfields  and  the  pastures 
cloud  slants  down  the  sloping  wood,  till  of  the  plain — count  them  one  by  one 
in  a  moment  it  is  gone,  and  the  beams  till  thehedgesandsquaresdose  together 
are  now  focused  in  the  depth  of  thenar-  and  cannot  be  separated.  The  surface 
row  valley.  The  mirror  has  been  lilted,  of  the  earth  melts  away  as  if  the  cjes 
and  the  glow  has  shifted  ;  in  a  moment  insensibly  shut  and  grew  dreamy  in  gas- 
more  it  has  vanished  into  space,  and  the  ing,  as  the  soft  clouds  melt  and  lose 
dream  has  gone  from  thewood.  In  the  their  outline  at  theboiizon.  Butdwell- 
arms  of  the  wind,  vast  bundles  of  mist  ing  there,  the  glance  slowly  finds  and 
are  borne  against  the  hill ;  they  widen  (ills  out  something  that  interposes  its 
and  slip,  and  lengthen,  drawing  out ;  existence  between  us  and  the  further 
the  wind  works  quickly  with  moist  colors  space.  Too  shadowy  for  the  substance 
ready  and  a  wide  brush  laying  broadly,  of  a  cloud,  too  delicate  for  outline 
Color  comes  up  in  the  wind  ;  the  thin  against  the  sky,  fainter  than  haze,  some- 
mist  disappears,  drank  up  in  the  grass  thing  of  whidi  the  eye  has  conscious- 
and  trees,  and  the  air  is  full  of  blue  be-  ness,  but  cannot  put  into  a  word  to  it- 
hind  the  vapor.  Blue  sky  at  the  far  .self.  Something  is  there.  It  is  the  air- 
horizon — rich  deep  blue  overhead — a  cloud  adhering  like  a  summer  garment 
datk-brown  blue  deep  yonder  in  the  to  the  great  downs  by  the  sea.  I  can- 
gorge  amotig  the  trees.  I  feel  a  sense  not  see  the  substance  of  the  hills  nor 
of  blue  color  as  I  face  the  strong  breeze  ;  their  exact  curve  along  the  sky  ;  all  I 
the  vibration  and  blow  of  its  force  an-  can  see  is  the  air  that  has  thickened  and 
swer  to  that  hue,  the  sound  of  the  swing-  taken  to  itself  form  about  them.  The 
ing  branches  and  the  rush— rush  in  the  atmosphere  has  collected  as  the  shadow 
grass  is  azure  in  its  note  ;  it  is  wind-  collects  in  the  distant  comer  of  a  room 
blue,  not  the  night-blue,  or  heaven-blue,  — it  is  the  shadow  of  the  summer  wind. 
a  color  of  air.  To  see  the  color  of  the  At  times  it  is  so  soft,  so  little  more  than 
air,  it  needs  great  space  like  this— a  the  air  at  hand,  that  I  almost  fancy  I 
vastness  of  concavity  and  hollow — an  can  look  through  the  solid  boundary, 
equal  caldron  of  valley  and  plain  under,  There  is  no  cloud  so  faint;  the  great 
to  the  dome  of  the  sky  over,  for  no  ves-  hills  are  but  a  thought  at  the  horizon  ; 
sel  of  earth  and  sky  is  too  large  for  the  I  think  them  there  rather  than  see  them  ; 
air-color  to  fill.  Thirty,  forty,  and  more  if  I  were  not  thinking  of  them,  I  shonid 
miles  of  eye-sweep,  and  beyond  that  the  scarce  know  (here  was  even  a  baze,  with 
limitless  expanse  over  the  sea — the  so  dainty  a  hand  does  the  atmosphere 
thought  of  the  eye  knows  no  butt,  shoot-  throw  its  covering  over  the  massy  downs, 
ing  on  with  stellar  penetration  into  the  Riding  or  passing  quickly,  perhaps  you 
unknown.  In  a  small  space  there  seems  would  not  observe  them;  but  stay 
a  vacuum,  and  nothing  between  you  and  among  the  heathbells  and  the  sketch 
the  hedge  opposite,  or  even  across  the  appears  in  the  south.  Up  from  the  sea 
valley ;  in  a  great  space  the  void  is  over  the  cornfields,  through  the  green 
filled,  and  the  wind  touches  the  sight  boughs  of  the  forest,  along  the  slope, 
like  a  thing  tangible.  The  air  becomes  comes  a  breath  of  wind,  of  honey- 
itself  a  cloud,  and  is  colored — recog*  sweetened  air,  made  more  delicate  by 
nized  as  a  thing  suspended  ;  something  the  fanning  of  a  thousand  wings, 
real  exists  between  you  and  the  hoii-  The  labor  of  the  wind  :  the  cymbals 
zon.  Nov,  full  of  sun  and  now  of  of  the  aspen  clashing,  from  the  lowest 
shade,  the  air-cloud  rests  in  the  expanse-  to  the  highest  bough,  each  leaf  twirling 
It  is  summer,  and  the  wind-birds  top  first  forward  and  then  backward  and 
the  furze  ;  the  bright  stonechat,  velvet-  swinging  to  and  fro,  a  double  motion, 
black  and  red  and  white,  sits  on  the  Each  lifts  a  little  and  falls  back  like  a 
highest  spray  of  the  gorse,  as  if  he  were  pendulum,  twisting  on  itself ;  and  as  it 
painted  there.  He  is  always  in  ihewind  rises  and  sinks,  strikes  its  fellow-leaf, 
on  the  hill,  from  (he  hail  of  April  to  Striking  the  side  of  the  dark  pines,  the 
August's  dry  glow.  All  themile-Iong  wind  changes  their  colorandturnsthem 
slope  of  the  hill  under  me  is  purple-clad  paler.  The  oak  leaves  slide  one  over 
with  heath  down  to  the  Iree-Rlled  gorge  the  other,  hand  above  band,  laying 
where  the  green  boughs  seem  to  join  the  shadow  upon  shadow  on  the  white  road. 
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In  the  vast  nel  of  tbe  wide  elm-topt,  Ibe  wiuks  were  made  for  a  moie  exquinie 

dtiftiog  shadow  ol  the  doad  which  the  life  ;  they  cndnre  but  one  son  ;   iber 

wind  biini^   is  canght  for  a  moment,  bear  not  the  touch  of  tbe  water ;  tbcr 

Paihing  atide   the  stiff  unlu  of    tbe  die  like  a  dream  dipping  into  the  river. 

wheat  with  both  anns,  tbe  air  reaches  To  tbe  amethyst  in  tbe  deep  ditch  the 

tbe  sao-patched  earth.     It  walks  among  wind  comes  ;  no  petal  so  hidden  under 

the  mowing-grass  like  a  farmer  feeling  green  it  cannot  find;  to  the  bine  hill* 

tbe  crop  with  bis  hand  one  side,  and  flower  ap  by  the  skj  ;  it  lifts  the  gniltj 

opening  it  with   bis  walking-stick   tbe  head  of  the  passimuUe  poppy  thai  bM 

other.     It  rolls  the  wavelets  carelessly  sinited  inthesunforlove.     Sweet  is  tbe 

as  marbles  lo  the  shore  ;  the  ted  cattle  rain  tbe  wind  brings  to  tbe  wallflower 

redden  the  pool  and  stand  in  their  own  browned   in   the   heal,    a-dry   on    the 

color.     Tbe  green  caterpillar  swings  as  crumbling   sloite.      Pleasant   tbe    sod- 

be  spins  his  thread  and  lengthens  his  beams  to  the  marigtdd  when  the  wind 

cable  to  the  tide  of  air,  descending  from  has  carried  the  rain  away  and  hu  snn- 

the  tree  ;    before    he    can  slip   it,   the  disk  glows  on  the  bank.     Acres  of  per- 

whiiethroat  takes  him.     With  a  ihrast,.  fame  come  on  the  wind  from  the  black 

tbe  wind  burls  the  swallow,  or  the  still  and  while  <rf  the  bean-field  ;  the  firs  fill 

grander  traverser  of  air,  tbe  swift,  fifty  the  air  by  tbe  copse  with  perfume.     I 

miles  faster  on  his  way  ;  it  ruffles  back  know  nothing  to  which  the  i^d  has  not 

tbe   black    velvet   of   the   creepy    mole  some  happy  use-     Is  there  a   grain  of 

Eeeping  forth  from  his  burrow.     Apple-  dust  so  small  the  wind  shall  not  find  it 

loom  and  crab-apple  bloom  have  been  out  ?    Ground  in  Ibe  mill-wheel  of  tbe 

blown  long  since  athwart  the  furrows  centuries,  the  iron  of  the  distant  mooD- 

over  the  orchard  wall ;  May  petals  and  taiU  floats  like  gossamer,  and  is  drnnk 

June  roses  scattered  ;  Ihe  pollen  and  the  up  as  dew  by  leaf  and  living  long.     A 

seeds  of  the  meadow-grasses  thrown  on  thousand    miles  of  cloud  go   by  from 

the  ihreshing-floor  of  mother-earth   in  mom  till  night,  passing  overhead  wiih- 

basketfuls.    Thistle  down  and  dandelion  out  a  sound  ;  tbe  immense  packs,  a  mile 

down,  the    brown  down  of  the  goat's-  square,  succeed  to  each  other,  side  by 

beard  ;  by  and  by  the  keys  of  the  syca-  side,  laid  parallel,  book-shape,  coming 

mores  twirling  aslant — the  wind  carries  up  from  the  horizon  and  widening  as 

them  all  on  its  back,  gossamer  web  and  they  approach.     From  mom  till   night 

great  heron's  vanes — the  same  weight  to  (he  silent   footfalls   of  the  ponderous 

the  wind  ;  the    drops  of   the  waterfall  vapors  travel  overhead,   no  sonnd,  no 

blown  aside  sprinkle  the  bright  green  creaking  of  tbe  wheels  and  rattling  of 

ferns.     Tbe  voice  of  the  cuckoo  in  his  tbe  chains  ;  it  is  calm  at  the  earth,  but 

season  travels  drowsily  on  the  zephyr,  the  wind  labors  without  an  effort  above, 

and  the  note  comes  to  the  most  distant  with  such  ease,  with  such  power.     Gray 

hill,  and  deep  into  the  deepest  wood.  smoke  hangs  on  the  hillside  where  the 

The  lightandfireof  summer  aremade  couch-heaps  are   piled,  a    cumulns  of 

beauiiful    by   the   air,    without    whose  smoke ;  the  wind  comes,  and  it  draws 

breath  the   ftlorious    summer  were  all  its  length  along  like  the  genii  from  the 

spoiled.    Thick  are  tbe  hawthorn  leaves,  earthen  pot ;  there  leaps  up  a  great  red 

many  deep  on  the  spray  ;  and  beneath  flame  shaking  its  head  ;  it  shines  in  the 

them  there  is  a  twisted  and  jntertangled  bright  sunlight ;  you  can  see  it  across 

winding  in  and  out  of  boughs,  such  as  tbe  valley. 

no  curious  ironwork  of  ancient  artist  A  perfect  summer  day  with  a  strong 

could  equal;    through  tbe  leaves  and  south  wind  :  a  cloudless  blue  sky  blown 

metal-work  of  boughs  thesoft  westwiod  pale,  a  summer  sun  blown  cool,  dee^) 

wanders  at  its  ease.     Wild   wasp  and  draughts  of  refreshing  air  to  man  and 

tutored  bee  sing  sideways  on  their  course  horse,  clear  definition  of  red-tile   roof 

as  the  breeze    fills    their  vanes ;  with  and  conical  oast,  perfect  color  of  soft 

broad  colored  sails  boomed  out,  drifts  ash-green  trees.     In  the  evening,  four- 

tbe  butterfly  alee.      Beside   a  brown-  teen     black     swifts     rushing    together 

coaled  stone  in  the  shadowed  stream,  a  through  the  upper  atmosphere  with  shrill 

brown  trout  watches  for  Ihe  pufls  that  cries,  sometimes  aside  and  on  tbe  tip  of 

■lay   the   May-flies.     Their   ephemeral  one  wing,  with  a  whirl  descending,  a 
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black  trail,  to  the  tiled  ridge  they  dwell  over  the  hat  field.  It  is  almost  a  calm  ; 
IB.  Fine  weather  after  thia.  but  from  time  to  time  a  bieath  comes, 
A  swooning  August  day,  with  a  hot  and  a  low  mournful  cry  sounds  in  the 
east  wind,  from  which  there  is  no  hollow  farmhouse —the  windows  and 
escape,  which  gives  no  air  to  the  chest  doors  are  open,  and  the  men  and  women 
—you  breathe  and  are  not  satisfied  with  have  gone  out  to  make  hasty  help  in  the 
the  inspiration  ;  it  does  not  fill ;  there  hay  ere  the  stoim — a  mouinful  cry  in 
is  no  life  in  (he  killed  atmosphere.  It  the  hollow  house,  as  unhappy  a  note  as 
is  a  vacuum  of  heat,  and  yet  the  strong  if  it  were  soaked  February, 
hot  wind  bends  the  trees,  and  the  tall  In  April,  six  miles  away  in  the  val- 
firs  wrestle  with  it  as  they  did  with  ley,  a  vast  cloud  came  down  with  swaa- 
Sinis,  the  Pine-bender,  bowed  down  and  shot  of  hail,  black  as  blackest  smoke, 
rebounding,  as  if  they  would  whirl  their  overwhelming  house  and  wood,  all  gone 
cones  away  like  a  catapult.  Masses  of  and  mixed  with  the  sky,  and  behind  the 
air  are  moving  by,  and  yet  there  is  none  mass  there  followed  a  white  cloud  sun- 
to. breathe.  No  escape  in  the  shadow  lit  dragging  along  the  ground,  like  a 
of  hedge  or  wood,  or  in  the  darkened  cumulus  fallen  to  the  earth.  At  sunset, 
room  ;  darkness  excludes  the  heat  that  the  sky  cleared,  and  under  the  glowing 
comes  with  light,  but  (he  heat  of  the  rim  of  the  sun,  a  golden  wind  drove  the 
oven-wind  cannot  be  shut  out.  Some  host  of  vapor  before  it,  scattering  it  to 
monstrous  dragon  of  the  Chinese  sky  the  right  and  left.  Large  pieces  caught 
pants  his  fiery  breath  upon  us,  and  the  and  tore  themselves  in  the  trees  of  the 
brown  grass  stalks  threaten  to  catch  forest,  and  one  curved  fragment  hurled 
flame  in  the  field.  The  grain  of  wheat  from  the  ridge,  fell  in  the  narrow  coomb, 
that  was  full  of  juice  dries  hard  in  the.  lit  up  as  it  came  down  with  golden 
ears,  and  water  is  no  more  good  for  sunset  rays,  standing  out  bright  against 
thirst.  There  is  not  a  cloud  in  the  sky  ;  the  shadowed  wood.  Down  it  came 
but  at  night  there  is  heavy  rain,  and  the  slowly,  as  it  were  with  outstretched  arms, 
flowers  are  beaten  down.  There  is  a  loath  to  fall,  carrying  the  colored  light 
tbiinder-wind  that  blows  at  intervals  of  the  sky  to  the  very  surface  of  the 
when  great  clouds  are  visibly  gathering  earth. — Chambers's  Journal. 
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[Great  dtSercDce  o(  opinion   eziit   among  work,  tO  women  the  softening  and  re- 

ConservBtivM  upon  the  ™e«ion  ol  Jeeiteo-  g^ing  care   of  details;    to    men   com- 

■lOQ  of  (lie  Franobise  to  Women,  and,  accord-  ?    .                       .    a   '               _ 

ing  to  our  usual  practice,  wc  liave  admitted  m and,  to    women    influence.     To    men 

into  this  Rnncw  papers  presenting  the  argu-  have  been  given,  by  nature  and  sex, 

meats  of  IxHb  sides.    We  dow  commend  tlie  heroic  qualities  and  the  larger   crimes 

foUowing    essay,    the    work    of    an    eminent  gnj  vJceg  ■  to  women  gentle  virtues  and 

woman  of  tetters,  and  an  avowedly  advanced  __,ii„,  (J„\,„    „„  j  ii,  J^— =i.-~;«;..™  i^a.. 

Liberal,  to  the  attention  of  our  Conservative  smaller  faults,  and  the  restra.nmg  mflu- 

friends  who.  for  the  sake  of    an  anticipated  «"«  which  comes  by  the  very  fact  of 

but  certainly  ephemeral  electoral  advantage,  their    innocence,    their   gOOdness,    their 

encourage  a  movement  lending  ultimately,  in  purity,   their  unselfishness.      Just  as  a 

our  opimon.  to  weaken  the  most  Conservative  society   is     demoralized   where     women 

institutions  of  Enslish  society  by  introduciOK  ,   -     '..                -.      ,  ,.                ,              ■     . 

the  confusions  of  politics  into  the  sanctity  of  *:'"'™  ^he  permitted  license  of  men,  just 

home  and  family  life.— Editors  A'.  *.]  as  it  is  hardened  and  coarsened  where 
women  exercise  the  functions  of  men, 

As  things  have  hitherto  been  in  the  or  have  even  their  special  virtues  in  ex- 
world,  men  have  been  the  leaders  and  cess  of  their  own,  so  is  it  purified  and 
women  the  aides  ;  men  have  been  the  refinecl  by  their  sweetness,  their  devo- 
fighteis  in  the  open  and  women  the  tion,  their  chaim— in  a  word,  by  their 
healers  in  the  tents.  To  men  has  been  feminineness,  working  in  its  assigned 
apportioned  the  rough,  rude,  hardening  sphere.     But  that  sphere  is  not  one  of 
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direct  command  over  men,  nor  of  ac 
knotrledged  leadership  in  public  affairs. 
It  is  one  of  wholesome  restraint  and  ac- 
cepted influence  in  society  and  the  home, 
where  the  recognized  virtues  of  women 
are  most  wanted  and  act  with  best  effect 
As  masters  in  the  great  matters  of  Ra- 
tional polity  and  conduct  these  same 
virtues  would  be,  and  are,  as  disastrous 
as  cowardice,  tender-heartedness,  or 
delicacy  on  a  field  of  battle  and  in  the 
hospital  tent  ;  and  he  loves  best  the 
truth  of  life  and  the  right  ordering  of 
affairs  who  opposes  most  strenuously 
their  intrusion  where  they  would  be 
harmful  and  not  beneficial. 

Take,  for  instance,  the  two  essentially 
feminine  qualities  of  pity  and  delicacy. 
Excellent  as  restraining  influences,  as 
({overning  powers  they  would  be,  and 
are,  simply  destructive  of  all  true  man- 
hood. The  one  mitigates  the  severity 
of  pure  justice,  the  other  removes  ugli- 
ness when  it  can,  softens  it  when  it  can- 
not, and  beautifies  essential  poverty  with 
adventitious  ornamentation.  But  where 
should  we  be  if  this  pity,  this  delicacy, 
had  the  upper  hand,  and  the  nervous 
fears  and  refinements  of  women  de- 
pressed the  energies  of  men  to  a  level 
with  their  own  and  abolished  all  the  rude 
and  nnsighlly  activities  ?  Rough  and 
cruel  and  ghastly  things  must  be  done 
in  the  world,  and  pity  for  the  individual 
must  not  be  suffered  to  interfere  with 
the  general  good — for  the  most  part 
brought  about  by  the  sacrifice  of  the  in- 
dividual. Else  must  we  go  back  to 
root-eating  and  substantial  barbarism. 
But  the  individualizing  faculty  of  women 
comes  in  to  soften  what  cannot  be  pre- 
vented, and  their  pity  restrains  unnec- 
essary excess  of  necessary  suffering. 
Thus,  each  faculty  acta  as  that  well- 
worn  drag  without  which  things  would 
go  too  fast,  but  with  which,  in  exagger- 
ation, things  do  not  go  at  all.  For  ex- 
ample,  rabies  may  be  prevalent,  but  the 
largest  proportion  of  the  women  with 
favorite  lap-dogs  are  more  indignant 
because  of  the  discomfort  of  their  own 
muzzled  p>et8  than  able  to  appreciate  the 
usefulness  of  the  general  law.  If  polled 
to-day,  that  largest  proportion  would 
vote  for  the  abolition  of  the  muzzle,  no 
matter  what  the  results  to  the  commu- 
nity at  large,  glad  to  secure  the  freedom 
of  their  own  at  the  expense  of  a  ptinci- 


ple.  And  what  is  true  of  lap-dogs  is 
true  of  all  the  rest. 

When  these  two  qualities^this  pity, 
this  delicacy,  bom  of  the  power  of  indi- 
vidualization possessed  by  women — are 
lost  by  their  own  hardness  and  coarse- 
ness, or  are  suffered  to  be  unduly  pre- 
dominant, the  work  of  the  world  fares 
badly.  Should  we  ever  see  either  this 
loss  or  this  predominance — and  we  shall 
have  one  or  the  other  if  the  future 
supremacy  of  women  be  established — 
society  will  have  cause  to  regret  the 
time  when  men  were  the  authoritative 
leaders  of  life,  the  sole  fighters  and  the 
sole  law-givers,  the  heroes  and  the  scav- 
engers ;  and  women  lived  in  the  shadow, 
as  Marys  or  as  Marthas,  supplemenliog 
the  shortcomings  of  the  stronger  sex  by 
their  own  completing  qualities. 

In  the  civilization  which  was  the  well- 
spring  of  our  own,  not  all  the  women  of 
immortal  name  were  women  of  highest 
repute.  Those  who  were  specially 
^beautiful,  like  Andromache,  Penelope, 
Nausicaa,  were  women  who  fulfilled  in 
the  home  life  the  ideal  qualities  of  theii 
sex  in  devotion,  constancy,  simplicity. 
Those  who  broke  the  bounds,  like 
Helen,  or  came  to  the  front  with  abnor- 
mal gifts,  like  Cassandra,  or  were  even, 
like  Aspasia,  supreme  in  loveliness  and 
intellectual  graces,  were  disastrous  to 
others  or  to  themselves  :  or  their  su- 
premacy was,  at  the  best,  more  beauti- 
ful than  worthy  of  imitation.  And  the 
publicity  which  did  not  foster  the  best 
virtues  of  womanhood  then  does  not 
foster  them  now.  There  is  a  sex  both 
in  morality  and  good  taste,  as  there  is 
in  intellect  and  physique  ;  and  circum- 
stance is  to  character  what  soil  is  to  a 
plant.  That  strong  black  peat-moss  in 
which  certain  hardy  growths  flourish, 
would  kill  others  which  thrive  abun- 
dantly in  light  and  sandy  ground  ;  just 
as  robins,  and  linnets,  and  skylarks,  and 
nightingales  want  different  treatment 
from  that  which  suits  kites  and  eaglet. 
Women  have  the  key  of  the  position 
they  ought  to  fill  in  the  greater  reticence, 
the  more  sensitive  modesty,  which,  it 
must  be  confessed,  was  once  more  uni- 
versally regarded  as  part  of  their  moral 
equipmebt  than  it  is  now.  No  man  of 
ordinary  good  feeling — there  are  always 
brutes  to  prove  the  rule  by  exception — 
would  hurt  the  purity  of  a  modest  wife 
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by  ribald  talk  or  obscene  suggestions,  are  the  men  and  women  who  have  ideai- 
A  son  would  not  retail  the  story  of  his  ized  the  prostitute  on  the  one  hand,  and 
youthful  immoralities  to  the  mother  he  on  the  other  set  up  Vigilance  Societies, 
truly  honored,  though  he  would  confide  with  all  their  private  espionage  and  vol- 
in  his  father,  seeking  advice  and  assist-  untary  dabbling  in  unhallowed  mud. 
ance  from  the  experience  and  sympathy  These  are  the  causes  by  which  the  mod- 
of  sex.  Each  would  feel  and  respect  esties  of  the  sex  have  declined,  while  the 
the  barrier  raised  by  the  woman's  native  desire  for  publicity  and  power  have  in- 
delicacy ;  though  each  would  know  that  creased. 

these  things,  which  were  not  to  be  taught  It  is  not  only  because  of  the  prepon* 
nor  told,  made  part  of  the  inherent  con-  derance  of  women  in  England,  and  the 
ditions  of  human  life.  consequent  need  for  bread-winning  on 
But  this  is  just  one  of  the  lines  of  their  own  account,  that  the  new  school 
deroarcalioD  between  the  sexes  which  is  of  moral  Amazons  has  arisen.  It  is  not 
becoming  blurred  and  obliterated  in  the  because  all  their  own  specialized  offices 
present  moral  attitude  of  women.  For  are  filled  that  they  have  invaded  those 
those  who  go  in  for  equal  rights  and  of  men — forced  into  imitation  because 
equal  knowledge — whether  they  claim  compelled  to  compete.  The  cause  of 
for  themselves  the  freedom  hitherto  re-  the  change  lies  deeper  than  that.  The 
served  for  men  only,  or  demand  from  very  virtues,  such  as  unselfishness, 
men  the  same  restricted  purity  as  is  ea-  patience,  devotion,  without  which  the 
sential  to  women — the  reticence,  which  family  cannot  be  preserved,  are  dying 
was  once  one  of  their  sweetest  charms  out  with  the  love  for  family  life  charac- 
and  was  so  carefully  respected  by  the  terlstic  of  modern  times.  They  are  re- 
average  man,  exists  no  longer  ;  and  the  pudiated  by  women  themselves  as  cross- 
two  sexes  discuss  without  reserve,  and  es,  not  crowns ;  and  the  full,  free,  ener- 
on  equal  terms,  all  the  foul  secrets  once  getic  individualism,  with  the  excitement 
hidden  away  in  the  back  slums  of  human  and  the  struggle  of  a  man's  career, 
life-  Boys  take  their  mothers  into  their  seems  to  them  infinitely  higher,  as  well 
confidence,  though  they  have  theii  as  more  alluring,  than  the  duties  and 
fathers  to  appeal  to  ;  young  women  talk  pleasures  of  the  home.  They  are  dis- 
openly  of  things  they  should  blush  even  contented  with  all  they  have  and  are, 
to  think  of  ;  and  at  no  time  in  history  desiring  only  that  which  they  have  not 
have  pruriency,  under  the  name  of  and  ought  not  to  be.  In  the  lower 
morality,  and  substantial  immodesty,  classes,  women  prefer  to  be  field-hands, 
masquerading  as  zeal  for  virtue,  been  so  hop-pickers,  pit-brow  women,  or  fac- 
rampant  as  now.  Nor  have  we  in  Eng-  tory-hands  of  any  kind,  rather  than  to 
land  ever  touched  a  lower  depth  in  cer-  do  house-work  or  look  after  the  chil- 
tain  directions.  Neither  Balzac  nor  dren.  They  prefer  to  gain  rather  than 
Zola,  nor  yet  any  other  onlimbered  to  save ;  even  though  their  expenditure 
psychologist,  has  hurt  the  moral  sense  through  waste,  substiltition,  and  loss 
of  the  public  so  much  as  have  the  men  goes  beyond  what  it  would  be  if  they 
and  women  who  have  ventilated  unsa-  kept  at  home  to  mind  and  mend  and 
vory  subjects  in  the  press  and  on  the  manage  for  the  family, 
platform  ;  getting  sympathy  for  bogus  So  with  women  of  the  professional 
stories ;  retailing  impurities  seasoned  classes.  They  want  everything  bat 
with  falsehoods  to  audiences  including  what  they  have  had  ;  and  the  hitherto 
unmarried  girls  and  young  wives  among  forbidden  ofBces  of  men  are  those  to 
the  rest ;  dilating  on  indecencies  till  which  their  ambition  reaches,  and  will 
they  have  lost  all  sbame  or  even  cbn-  not  be  satisfied  with  less.  Vet  if  they 
sciousness  that  they  were  indecent  have  disagreeable  things  to  do  in  the 
These  are  the  men  and  women  who  have  work  specially  assigned  to  them,  they 
accustomed  the  collective  womanhood  complain  and  say  "  it  is  not  woman's 
of  England  to  the  description  and  con-  work;"  and  you  may  bear  women  of  the 
temptation  of  things  which,  a  generation  laboring  classes  bemoan  the  hardship  of 
ago,  were  barely  known  and  never  talked  having  to  wash  the  sorely-soiled  clothes 
of,  save  by  a  couple  of  matrons  in  close  of  the  husband  who  perils  his  life  daily 
conclave  and  below  their  breath.     These  in  the  mines  for  the  support  of  wife  and 
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family.     If  tliey  have  only  the  ordinaiy  ranks  and  demand  that  womenshall  find 

domestic  voik  to  do,  they  complain  of  other  vork,  not  interfering  with  Iheir 

its  monotony,  and   wish   for  anything  own,  is  a  questioD  which  the  future  has 

rather  than  ihe  oidering  of  the  dinner,  to  decide. 

the  arrangement   of    the  supplies,  the  To  some  among  us  it  seems  (hat   it 

overlooking  of  the  aervants,  the  super-  would  be  wiser  for  women  to  create  new 

vision  of  the  children.     All  these  duties  industries  for  themselves — like  the  ait- 

may  go  by  the  board,  or  be  done  by  sub-  needlework  and  china-pa  in  ting  of  mod- 

stitutes,  so  long  as  they  may  dabble  in  em  date,  to  go  no  further — which  do  not 

art  or   literature,  in   clerkships    or  in  cut  into  the  old-established  grooves  of 

medicine,  dispossessing  men  and  assert-  masculine  activities,   than  to  continue 

ing  themselves.     Just  now  the  Higher  this  humiliating  struggle  against  nature 

Education  of  Woman  is  a  novelty,  Ihcre-  itself,  for  the  gratification  of  a  yearning 

fore  eagerly  sought  after ;  but  if  the  sex  which  seems  to  touch  on  disease,  and  to 

remains  what  it  has  always  been,  Girton  prophesy  dissolution, 

and    Newnham  will    follow  the    usual  But  most  of  all  things  the  desire  of 

course  ;  sweet  girl  graduates  will  be  as  women  goes  out  to  political  power,  and 

obsolete  as  the  learned  lady  professors  their  favorite  ambition  is  to  secure  their 

of  Bologna;  and  the  M.D.'s  diploma  footing  on  the  hustings  and  electioneer- 

will  be  no  more  valued  than  the  title  of  ing  platforms.     The  platform  life  they 

Dame  conferred  in  Charles  the  First's  have  already  adopted — with  the  loss  of 

time  on  recognized  midwives.     It  will  all  that  makes  them  charming  in  propor- 

be  a  new  acquisition  altogether  if  women  tion  to  their  success.     They  have  been 

develop  the  slaying-powcr  of  men  ;  cer-  long  trying  to  force  open  the  flood-gates 

tainly  it  will  be  a  new  sex  if  they  develop  of  political   power,  and  to  let  the  full 

the  physical  strength  which  alone  will  tide  of  feminine  influence  rush  through, 

enable  them  to  compete  on  equal  terms.  And  they  have  partially  succeeded,  and 

Take  the  profession  of  a  doctor,  which  may    soon,    perhaps,    wholly   succeed, 

is  the-  most  coveted  of  all  at  this  mo>  Among  the  causes  of  the  political  con- 

ment,  and  for  which,  save  in  India  in  fusion  of  the  time  must  be  counted  the 

the  zenana,  or  at  home  for  children  and  recognized  agency   of   women.     These 

young  girls,  there  is  no  felt  want,  and  last  two  elections  have  been  the   first 

will  be  no  likely  demand.     What  young  wherein  women  have  been  engaged  as 

woman  could  undertake  this  profession  organized  canvassers — that  is,  wherein 

on  the  ordinary  terms  of  a  man's  ap-  feminine  solicitations  and  cajoleries  have 

prenticeship  ?    How  could  she  become  taken  the  place  of  masculine  argument 

the  snubbed  and  inferior  assistant  of  an  on  the  one  side,  and  of  the  old  system 

old-established  practitioner,  disdainfully  of  money  bribes  and  gratuities  on  the 

flinging  her  the  least  desirable  and  most  other.     Canvassing  for  others  is  but  the 

irksome  cases  ?     How  could  she  be  the  step  before  voting,  to  be  followed  by 

parish  doctor  of  a  rural  district,  riding  cuivassing  for  themselves.     The  fian- 

six  or  eight  mites  across  a  moor  at  dead  chise    is    the    confessed    aim    of  the 

of  night,  or  in  the  midst  of  a  snowstorm,  women  who  have  taken  up  politics  as  a 

to  visit  an  old  farmer  in  a  fit  of  drunken  trade,  where  they,  too,  should  have  their 

apoplexy,  or  a  young  wife  frightened  by  seat   and   say.     And    though  not    yet 

spasms?     Women  who   nndertake  the  granted,  it  is  perilously  near.     For  even 

work  of  men  must   by  necessity  have  Conservatives,  who  generally  oppose  all 

only  the  soft  places  and  hear  only  the  Radical  changes  till  forced  to  yield  by 

lighter  burdens.     They  must  do  what  popular  sentiment,  have  gone  over  be* 

they  can,  it  being  useless  to  attempt  times  to  the  side  of  the  innovators  ;  and 

what    they   cannot;    and    competition  of  the  Conservative  members  now  in  the 

must  therefore  needs  be  defeat  if  made  House,  more  than  half  are  claimed  by 

on  equal  terms,  or  favor  and  unfair  ap-  the  Woman  Suffrage  Society  as  friends 

portionment  if  the  weaker  are  to  over-  and    advocates — which     is    about    the 

come  the  stronger.     Whether  men  will  strangest  bit  of  political    thaumaturgy 

submit  (o  this,  hard-pressed  by  compe-  this  generation  has  seen, 

tition  among  thcmseWes  as  they  already  I  have  never  disguised  my  own  deep 

are,  or  whether  they  will  close    their  abhorrence  for  this  measure,  nor  blinked 
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the  almost  certain  mischief  that  it  will 
work,  if  not  in  politics,  yet  in  society, 
the  home,  and  to  women  themselves. 
To  me  it  is  one  of  the  most  fatal  mis- 
takes men  and  women  can  make,  and 
equally  suicidal  to  the  best  interests  of 
both.  It  can  do  no  kind  of  good  to 
Imperial  politics,  and  it  will  do  infinite 
harm  to  individuals.  India,  Ireland, 
the  Colonies,  will  be  governed  neither 
better  nor  worse  because  unmarried 
women  with  property  have  each  a  vote. 
But  the  character  and  tendencies  of  the 
sex  all  round  will  be  influenced  to  harm 
and  loss.  It  will  immensely  increase 
that  discontent  with  their  natural  func- 
tions and  assigned  ofRces,  which,  as  has 
been  said,  is  their  most  salient  modem 
characteristic  ;  and  it  will  be  only  a 
stepping-stone  to  further  encroachments. 
It  will  make  them  more  positive,  dicta- 
torial, argumentative,  than  they  are 
now  ;  and  will  widen  the  area,  while 
accentuating  the  causes,  for  dissension 
between  them  and  men.  It  will  increase 
that  disastrous  desire  to  ape  men  which 
is  as  a  canker  in  the  women  of  to-day, 
and  will  make  them  less  and  less  like  the 
ideal  which  the  world  has  agreed  to  re- 
spect and  love.  It  will  tend  to  make 
them  pronounced,  hard,  bold — has  any 
one  ever  seen  a  platform  woman  blush  ? 
— and  by  familiarizing  them  with  public 
life,  it  will  still  more  loosen  the  hold  of 
the  home  and  weaken  the  already  weak- 
ened ties  of  domesticity.  A  woman 
who  can  address  a  meeting  of  electors 
as  one  of  themselves — soon  to  be  one 
of  the  candidates  in  her  own  person,  if 
the  logical  faculty  counts  for  prophecy 
— will  not  be  very  anxious  about  her 
children's  ailments,  or  her  husband's 
wishes  (for  the  restriction  of  the  vote, 
and  its  consequences,  to  unmarried 
women,  is  one  of  the  flimsiest  blinds 
ever  flung  across  eyes  willing  to  be  hood- 
winked) ;  and  the  applause  of  a  crowd 
will  be  more  seductive  to  a  female  ora- 
tor of  average  ability  and  ambition  than 
the  "  waxen  touches,"  which  arc  fast 
becoming  poetic  property  only,  or  the 
manly  love  which  in  more  harmonious 
times  made  the  highest  happiness  of 
the  sex.  It  will  weaken  the  sentiments, 
the  affections,  the  specialized  virtues 
which  go  with  womanhood  ;  and,  by 
opening  to  women  man's  career  of  pub- 
tic   strife  and  passion,   will    breed  in 


them  also  the  hardness  and  selfishness 
inseparable  from  public  life. 

It  can  never  be  too  often  repeated 
— publicity  of  life  and  action  never  has 
produced  a  race  of  virtuous  and  estima- 
ble women  ;  and  there  seem  to  us  abun- 
dant mental,  moral,  and  physical  causes 
why  it  never  can.  What  has  been  done 
elsewhere  for  passion  and  emotion  the 
public  life  of  politics  will  do  for  senti- 
ment, modesty,  and  sweetness.  There 
is  an  intellectual  dtiergondage  as  well 
as  a  moral,  and  indelicacy  of  character 
does  not  necessarily  include  unchastity 
of  person.  Women  who  are  political 
economists  rather  than  Ladies  Bounti- 
ful, who  are  logicians  rather  than  lovers, 
critics  not  sympathizers — women  who 
abandon  their  own  delightful  domain  of 
sensitive  perception,  generous  belief, 
kindly  action,  unselfish  devotion,  for 
the  strife  of  politics  and  the  egotistic 
ambition  of  the  platform,  are  women 
who  give  up  the  substance  for  the 
shadow  ;  who  fail  their  assigned  virtues 
without  putting  on  the  virile  majesty  of 
men,  and  who  lose  the  tender  domina- 
tion which  goes  with  love,  without 
gaining  increased  respect. 

One  of  the  great  arguments  for  the 
enfranchisement  of  women  is  that  of 
the  enfranchisement  of  laborers  and 
servants.  The  vote- desiring  woman 
feels  it  to  be  an  intolerable  hardship  that 
her  tenants  and  her  coachman  should 
have  votes,  while  she,  the  landlord  and 
the  mistress,  has  none— she,  the  edu- 
cated lady,  where  the  others  are-unedu- 
cated boors.  But,  uneducated  for  re- 
sponsible political  functions  as  Hodge 
and  John  Thomas  may  be,  we  must  not 
forget  that  they  are  units,  for  the  most 
part  influenced  by  others  ;  while  women 
of  property — just  as  uneducated  and 
inapt  in  political  matters — have  the  di- 
rect and  wide-spreading  influence  which 
comes  from  wealth,  position,  and,  above 
all,  sex.  Match  the  ignorance  of  Hodge 
against  the  passionate  blindness  of  a  fe- 
male partisan.  Will  the  knowledge  of 
German  and  Italian,  the  ability  to  dis- 
tingu ish.be t ween  a  Botticelli  and  a  Carlo 
Dolce,  the  preference  of  Wagner  over 
Mozatt,  or  of  Beethoven  over  Chopin, 
help  in  the  disentanglement  of  the  Irish 
Question  ? — the  decision  whether  Russia  " 
is  to  be  allowed  peaceful  expansion,  or 
sternly  repressed  within  bounds  already 
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held  too  wide  for  the  safety  of  European  the  Conservative  women — inGniteIr  the 
freedom? — the  settlement  of  the  exact  larger  party  ia  the  kingdom.  This  the 
line  where  the  Canadian  rights  of  fishing  Liberal  women  neither  foresaw  nor 
end  and  those  of  America  begin  ? — or  wished — unless,  indeed)  tiiey  show  that 
enable  these  well-dressed,  artistic,  and  they  possess  even  less  and  less  political 
accomplished  ladies  to  pronounce  au-  aptitude  by  working  for  the  enfranchise- 
thorltalively  on  the  bale  or  blessing  of  ment  of  a  few  unoppressed  individuals, 
free  trade,  and  the  causes  of  commer-  rather  than  for  the  establishment  of 
cial  depression  ?  To  let  in  women  voters  principles  vital  to  the  general  cause, 
would  not,  it  seems  to  me,  help  in  the  Before  the  crusade  preached  by  the 
solution  of  any  of  tbe  political  problems  Liberal  women  their  Conservative  sisters 
OD  which  the  world  is  still  divided  ;  and  had  been  content  with  a  little  sporadic 
it  wouldonlytcod  tostillfurtherobscure  advocacy,  a  little  personal  canvassioR, 
men's  minds  by  the  recognition  and  ac-  as  a  wife  for  her  husband,  etc.,  with  the 
ceptance  of  the  influence  of  sex.  For,  drawing-room  blandishments  that  come 
frankly,  what  is  the  political  power  of  into  the  same  category  as  placing  con- 
women  hut  that  of  sex  ?  Does  that  cert  or  bazaar  tickets  for  a  charity, 
power  come  from  their  clearness  of  judg-  But,  fired  by  the  Advanced  Women, 
ment,  their  philosophic  breadth  of  view,  wholesale  in  the  destruction  of  old  land- 
their  previsional  acumen,  their  wide  rea-  marks,  reckless  in  the  abandonment  of 
soning  faculty  ?  or  does  it  come  from  old  habits,  and  headlong  upholders  of  a 
that  subtle,  strong,  mysterious  charm  new  fashion  as  women  are,  they  flung 
which  women,  as  women,  have  over  themselves  into  the  arena  ;  and,  as  w*a 
men  ?  prophesied  years  ago  by  those  who  could 

In  the  late  canvassing  parties,  among  foresee  results,   swept  the  board    and 

whom  were  girls  of  eighteen  or  so,  was  carried  all  their  own  way.     As  women, 

it  political  prescience  and  ability  to  de-  too — that  grandest  power  of  all— Coo- 

cide  between  two  contending  principles  servatives  are  more  attractive  than  Lib- 

which  gave  them  influence  ?  or  was  it  erals.     Liberals  have  the  enthusiasm  of 

their  youth,   their  beauty,  their    blan-  insurgents,  Ihepassionatefervorof  icoa- 

dishments,  their  cajoleries — in  a  word,  oclasts  certainly — and  enthusia»n  and 

their  sex  ?    When  tbe  National  Guards  passion  are  exciting — but  Conservatives 

kept  the  ground  against  the  insurgents,  have  the  poetry,  the  beauty,  the  romance 

eye-witnesses  saw  and  reported  the  sug-  and  the  fitness  which  take  men's  judg- 

gestive  efforts  made  by  the  women  of  ment  along  with  their  admiration.    Also, 

the   threatened    party   to    deflect   and  as  a  rule,  they  have  the  advantages  of 

morally  corrupt  these  men.     No  coarse  higher    birth    and     better     breeding, 

bribes    of    money   nor  of   place  were  Hence,  their  side  gained  immensely  in 

theirs;  nor  would  these  have  done  half  the  late  elections  ;  for  their  real  weapon, 

that  eyes  and  hands  and  lips  were  able  their  sex,  with  all  its  charm  and  grace, 

to  do — are  able  to  do  at  alt  times — and  is  stronger  with    them    than  with  tbe 

have  just  now  done  in  our  late  election-  Liberals.     So  they  knew  ;  and  so  they 

eering  contests.      Our  new  canvassers  utilized  it. 

have  used  their  natural  weapons  with  The  Advanced  Liberal  women  are  ter- 

tremendous  effect  of  late  ;  and  English  rtbly    tn    earnest.     So  far    as  sincerity 

political   earnestness  has  descended  as  goes,   they  have    all   its  power ;    and 

many  steps  as  women  have  won.  among  them  are  spirits  directly  akin  to 

Their  very  success  shows  the  incapac-  the  holiest  martyrs  and  old-time  saints, 

ity  of  women  to  judge  of  the  issue  of  One  of  their  most  cherished  beliefs  is, 

political  movements.     Undoubtedly  the  that  by  the  admission  of  women  to  the 

Dames  of    the   Primrose  League  have  vote — ^with  all  that  this  mast  necessarily 

been  the  most  able  and  the  most  influ-  entail  —  politics     will     be    moralized. 

ential  of  the  canvassers.     But  it  was  the  There  will  be  no  longer  corrupt  voting. 

Advanced  Women  of  the  Liberal  Party  to    start   with  ;  and    the  chicanery  of 

who  first  set  the  ball  rolling.     They  set  diplomacy,  with  the  cruelty  of  war  and 

on  foot  the  Woman's  Suffrageagitation,  free  trade  in  drink,  will  be  banished, 

and  in  this  way  released  the  activities  of  like  all  other  forms  of  vice,  from  the 
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woild.     The  times  when  the  lion   and  for,   if    unrepresented    in    Parliament, 

the  lamb  shall  lie  down  together  and  a  This  ma;  be  quite  true,  and  is,  taking 

little  child  shall  lead  them  will  be  noth-  classes  as  classes,  separated  from  each 

ing  to  those,  say  these  earnest  enthusi-  other  hy.  htibils,  interests,  associations, 

asts,  when  women  shall  have  (he  fran-  education.     What  should  a  millionaire 

chise  and  the  iniquities  of  men  shall  be  know  of  the  wants  or  wrongs  of  a  pau- 

suothered    because    outvoted    \>f    the  per  ?     How  can  a  city  magnate  judge 

moralities  of  women.  for  a  cotter  or  a  mill-hand  ?    What  does 

This  time  ~of  supremacy,  when  the  a  country  gentleman  know  of  the  mer- 
lives,  the  desires,  the  activities,  the  pas-  chant-service  or  the  load-line  ?  But  this 
sions  of  men  shall  be  regulated  by  does  not  hold  good  with  women, 
womrn,  is  the  darlingdreamcaresaedby  Women  are  not  separated  from  men. 
them,  as  that  of  a  compensating  Future  They  live  with  them  on  exactly  the  same 
is  caressed  by  those  who  have  an  un-  social  plane,  and  have  abundant  time 
happy  Present.  Every  woman  at  heart  and  space  to  make  their  wants  known, 
a  rake  7  No,  not  exactly  ;  but  every  Mothers,  sisters,  wives,  daughters — men 
woman  is  at  hcait  a  tyrant,  and  the  joy  have  them  in  all  relations  ;  and  igno- 
of  foibidding  is  equal  in  her  to  that  of  ranee  of  their  desires  is  the  last  thing 
commanding.  If  she  had  her  own  way,  that  can  be  said.  Nor  is  the  selfishness, 
there  should  be  no  cakes  and  ale  for  the  tyranny,  with  which  hostile  women 
those  whose  digestion  was  stronger  than  credit  men,  exactly  proved.  For, 
her  own  ;  energies  which  she  did  not  granting  that  a  man  would  wish  to  be 
share  should  have  iu>  outlet ;  norsbould  the  master  of  his  own  wife,  he  would 
desires  foreign  to  her  own  have  their  scarcely  care  to  see  his  daughter  brutal- 
gratification.  I  have  known  a  woman  ized  by  her  husband  ;  and,  of  the  two, 
boast  that  her  husband  had  to  put  the  he  would  rather  that  his  sister  was  happy 
sea  between  her  and  himself  if  he  wished  than  that  she  was  the  victim  of  a  strange 
to  smoke  ;  and  another  make  a  quarrel  man,  and  miserable,  as  the  inalienable 
with  hers  because  be  bought  two  penny  condition  of  her  sex  for  the  advantage 
evening  papers  instead  of  one-  Be-  of  bis.  But  changes  are  not  wrought 
tween  the  two  extremes  of  the  women  in  a  day  ;  and  the  unquestioned  su- 
of  social  position  who  are  more  shame-  premacy  of  men,  dating  from,  and  in- 
less,  more  brazen,  than  the  Phrynes  and  tegral  to,  the  rough  old  warrior  times, 
Messalinas  of  old,  and  those  whose  nar-  had  to  wear  itself  out  under  the  milder 
row  allowances  would  lake  all  the  pith  conditions  of  modem  society — had  to 
out  of  men,  emasculate  their  minds  and  die  in  substance  before  it  could  b^ 
enfeeble  their  bodies,  the  future  will  see  abrogated  in  law.  Now  almost  every- 
a  bad  time  of  it  if  the  threatened  su-  thinghasbeendonethatthestrictest  jus- 
premacy  of  women  is  fulfilled.  The  old  tice  demands.  The  Married  Woman's 
Egyptian  regime,  when  the  Priesthood  Property  Bill  and  the  Custody  of  Infants 
was  supreme  and  regulated  the  minutest  Bill  have  removed  the  most  crying  evils 
afifairs  of  social  and  political  life — when  of  which  women  had  to  complain  ;  and 
the  women  came  next,  and  were  as  the  the  reproach  of  legislative  injustice  and 
captains  under  this  generalship — and  legislative  neglect  falls  to  the  ground, 
when  the  men  came  last,  subject  to  the  One  by  one  the  smaller  fibres  and  root- 
women  and  doubly  subject  to  the  Church  lets  of  tyranny  still  left  in  our  laws  are 
' — will  be  re-enacted  in  those  times  to  being  pulled  out  and  eradicated  ;  and  the 
come,  when  the  political  and  intellectual  unjust  sovereignty  of  man  over  woman 
sceptre  shall  have  passed  from  men  and  is  one  of  them. 

be  given  to  women — according  to  the  The  vote,  then,  so  much  desired  and 
endeavor  of  those  of  the  Advanced  so  passionately  tought  for,  will  do  noth- 
Liberals  who  have  abandoned  common-  ing  toward  removing  evils  already  re- 
sense  and  gone  iii  for  fads— who  have  moved  by  the  free  will  and  gift  of  the 
abjured  working  possibilities  and  in  their  legislators;  while  it  will  give  women  a 
place  advocate  unworkable  theorems,  direct  influence  over  the  affairs  of  men 

Another  ground  taken  by  the  advo-  in  which  they  can  have   no    personal 

cales  for  the  suGFrage  is,  that  no  class  is  part.     As  the  larger  number,  they  will 

considered,  nor  are  its  interests  cared  have  the  preponderating  power  at  the 
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elections,  and  men  will  thus  be  forced  whom  one  can  scarcely  hold  to  be  de- 
iato  the  illogical  position  of  having  to  sirable  as  direct  influences  on  Imperial 
undertake  wars  at  the  will  of  those  who  politics.  We  have  no  class  of  men 
do  not  share  in  them  ;  or  oPbein^  for-  analogous  to  these  women.  They  are 
bidden  to  undertake  them  by  those  who,  not  felons,  and  canuot  be  dealt  with  as 
not  sharing  in  them,  do  not  choose  that  criminals.  But,  surely  we  would  not 
others  shall.  If,  however,  things  came  put  the  power  of  influencing  the  laws  of 
to  that  point,  in  all  probability  senti-  England  into  these  hands  !  If  the  Im- 
ment  would  be  thrown  to  the  winds,  perial  politics  of  this  grand  old  nation 
and  common-sense  would  regain  the  of  ours — this  nation  once  the  most 
day.  For  this  desire  for  the  vote  is  a  manly,  the  most  reasonable,  the  most 
mere  sentiment  among  women,  repre-  clean-handed  of  all  in  Europe — if  her 
senting  no  solid  advantage,  and  im-  policy,  home  or  foreign,  is  to  be  directly 
perilling  much  present  good  ;  and  with  influenced  in  even  an  infinitesimal  de- 
mifichievous  effects  reaching  far  wider  gree  by  the  lodgers  who  haunt  Regent 
than  the  advocates  of  the  measure  either  Street  and  the  Haymarket,  we  may  say 
can  or  do  foresee.  Unmarried  women  "  [cbabod  "  in  sorrowful  truth  ;  our 
with  property  and  votes,  with  a  recog-  glory  will  have  departed  forever.  As 
nized  political  status  and  accepted  po-  we  have  just  decreed — led  by  the  Lib- 
litical  influence,  will  not  like  to  lose  eral  faddists — we  will  not  hear  of  sepa- 
these  snippets  of  the  blue  ribbon  by  ration,  registration,  distinctive  rules  of 
marriage  with  the  enemy — doubly  an  life,  etc.  for  these  women.  As  they 
enemy,  in  that  his  name  represents  dis-  are,  so  they  must  be,  without  any  kind 
franchisement,  and  to  be  a  wife  is  to  of  check  or  segregation  ;  and  when  the 
cease  to  be  a  responsible  and  active  wide  net  of  the  franchise  sweeps  the 
citizen.  We  may  take  the  restriction,  social  sea  it  will  enclose  these  among 
as  at  present  formulated,  to  be  a  mere  the  number,  and  so  complete  the  circle 
blind — the  thin  end  of  the  wedge — the  of  folly  and  evil.  Women  voting  for 
hair  given  to  the  devil — what  we  will  of  wars  in  which  they  bear  no  part ;  for 
synonym  with  the  carrying  of  the  first  the  application  of  money  they  do  but  lit- 
and  most  important  outwork.  The  vote  tie  comparatively  to  earn,  out-voting  by 
given  to  the  unmarried  woman  with  their  numbers  the  men  on  whom  lie  the 
property  will  naturally  follow  the  prop-  actual  burdens  of  civic  life,  and  includ- 
erty,  which  is  now  by  law  the  wife's  ing  among  them  that  class  which  modern 
and  not  the  husband's.  Had  the  Mar-  sentimentality  calls  Soiled  Doves,  and 
ried  Woman's  Property  Bill  not  passed,  blunt  English  prostitutes,  will  be  a  sight 
the  wife  would  not  have  had  her  pres-  to  make  glad  the  hearts  of  our  enemies 
ent  locus  startdi.  As  things  are,  it  and  detractors — nations  which  will  re- 
would  be  eminently  illogical,  and  some-  joice  when  the  day  of  our  supremacy  is 
what  unjust,  to  leave  that  property  no-  over,  and  the  strong  brave  masculine 
represented  because  a  woman  had  be-  life  is  finally  destroyed  for  the  "mon- 
come  a  wife  ;  and  the  blot  would  soon  strous  regimen"  of  women  to  take  its 
be  wiped  off  the  Statute  Book.     Then  place. 

the  lodger- suffrage  would  come  up  for        To  part  of  my  objections — the  harm 

discussion.      In   the  present  state    of  done  to  the  charncter  of  women  by  their 

things,  a  really  large  and  appreciable  admission  into  public  life,  the  loosening 

body  of  well-educated  women  are  lodg-  of  the  family  tie,  and  the  induction  of 

ers,  as  men  are  lodgers.     A  great  many  unsuitable  persons  into  unfit  offices — is 

ofRces  are  open   to  women,  by  which  given   the  one  vague  answer  :    Nature 

they  live  with  comfort  as  lodgers,  but  wilt  adjust.     Nature,  as  we  have  it,  has 

are  not  able  to   be  householders.     As  not  adjusted,  in  our  sense,  when  it  makes 

these  are  the  energetic  portion  of  the.  the  Hindoo  man  a  Grst-rate  nurse,  and 

sex,  the  agitation  will  begin  with  them  ;  the  Amazonian  army  la  capital  fighting 

and  they  will  complain  of  the  injustice  power.     Man  has  contrived  to  circum- 

of  being    unrepresented,   till    they    will  vent  nature  in  more  ways  than  one  ;  and 

gain  their  cause,  like  their  richer  sisters  when  he  wants  a  thing  he  knows  how  to 

before   them.      And  with    the   lodger-  abolish  distinctions  and  destroy  protests 

franchise  will  come  in  a  race  of  voters  in  ways  which  will  occur  to  every  one 
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vho  chooses  to  think.     It  is  not  exactly  in  the  great  fire  and  flame  of  competi- 

according  to   the  self- pre serralive  lair  tion.     She  is  as  hard   as  stone,  more 

of  nature  that  married  women,  with  has-  grasping  than  a  Jew,  more  subtle  than  a 

bands  and  little  children    to  live   for,  Greek.     She  and  Nature  have  adjusted 

should  imperil  their  lives  by  riding  to  their  original  differences  to  a  nicety  ; 

bounds,  and  run  the  risk  of  breaking  and  she  has  preserved  of  her  sex  nothing 

their  necks  twice  or  thrice  in  the  week,  but  the  bodily  form  and  the  personal  at- 

for  the  pleasure  of  jumping  hedges  and  luiements. 

ditches  in  the  hope  of  seeing  a  pack  of        In  the  latter,  Aa  the  grande  dame,  with 

hounds  worry  a  fox.     Nor  is  it  quite  money  to  bestow  and  social  considera- 

according  to  the  higher  modesties   of  tion  to  confer,   the  hope  of  the  young 

that  second  nature  we  call  civilization  man  with  good  looks   and  ambition — 

and  education,   that  they  should  study  good  looks  and  an  empty  pocket — lies  in 

pathology   and     anatomy    in    company  her  favor.     To  have  one  of  these  fine 

with  men  ;  nor  draw  from  the  nude  to-  ladies  for  his — patroness — is  equivalent 

gether,  boys  and  girls  in  a  mixed  mulli-  to  success  ;  and  his  rise  in  the  world, 

tude — nor  do  certain  other  things  which  with   a  comfortable  subsistence  during 

yet  the  times  allow.     So  that  to  uosex  his  years  of  impecuniosity,  is  a  foregone 

women  by  enactment    does   not  seem  conclusion.     It  is  no  shame  to  a  French- 

quite  so  impossible  as  spinning  ropes  out  man  to  be  kept  by  a  woman — wife  or 

of  sea-sand — as  the  advocates  of    the  mistress.     So  much  power  and  worship 

vote  would  make  out.     We  may  put  our  have  been  given  to  the  sex,  as   a  sex, 

feet  into  a  hole  and  not  be  able  to  draw  that  the  subordination  of  a  man  comes 

them    out    again  ;    and    we    may    walk  in  as  the  logical  consequence  ;  and  no 

boldly  on  to  the  quicksand  with  the  re-  more  humiliation  is  felt  at  this  inversion 

suit  foreseen  by  our  antagonistic    ad-  of  the  rSies  than  our  young  men   feel 

visers.  now,  when  they  lie  back   in  the  boat. 

Surely  it  is  a  pleasant,  a  natural,  and  lazily  steering,  while  the  girls  row  in  the 

in  its  degree  a  wholesome,  thing  for  men  sun  and  blister  their    hands   for  their 

to  worship  women  ;  but  the  cult  is  dan-  pleasure — or  than  is  felt  when  the  mis- 

gerous  when  carried  to  excess.     A  little  tress  diives  the  groom  and  the  wife  the 

of  it  humanizes  society  and  softens  the  husband,  and  the  high-hung  trap  comes 

asperities  of  men  ;  a  great  deal  corrupts  to  grief  as  the  result.     The  woman  is 

both.     When  women  become  supreme  the    all-important    person    throughout 

in  power  and  influence,  like  the  Parisian  France  generally  ;  and  her  marriage  por- 

femme    de    commerce,  or    the    Parisian  tion  is  the  essential  clement  in  a  union 

grande  dame,  they  are  equally  mischiev-  which  may  or  may  not  include  love,  but 

ous  as  regards  [he  best  virtues  of  society  which  must  be  founded  on  interest.     It 

and  men.     In  the  former  case  they  keep  is  partly  this  fact  of  the  uncertainty  of 

the  shop  and  send  away  the  children,  love,  coupled  with  the  indissolubility  of 

And  keeping  the  shop  means  keeping  marriage,    that    has   made    the    French 

the  man.     Neither  Jutes  nor  Jack  loves  more  liberal  than  strict  in  the  matter  of 

woikperse;  and  if  he  can  be  kept  like  post-nuptialinfidelities  ;  but,  morethan 

a^entleman   in  idleness,  he  prefers  his  either, it  is  the  socialstandingof  women 

leisure  to  labor.     As  Madame,  on  her  which  makes  them  able  to  break  the  laws 

side,  prefers  the  quasi-publicity  and  ex-  at  Iheir  will.     The  liberty  they  take  for 

citement  of  life  behind  the  counter  to  themselves  they  grant  the  men  ;  and  if 

the  claustral  monotony  of  her  own  four  they  escape  the  bondage  of  matrimony 

walls,  he  indulges  her  desire,  gives  her  and  the  pains  of  maternity  by  a  wider 

her  head,  and  profits  by  it.     And  one  cast  into  the  open,  they  have  at  least  the 

consequence  of  this  transfer  of  functions  fairness    to    allow  what   they    practise, 

is  that,  search  the  whole  world  round.  With  Englishwomen,  on  the  contrary, 

a  sharper,  harder,  less  conscieutious,  less  the  desire  goes  toward  domination,  and 

womanly  woman  than  the  French  femme  (fie  secret  hope  of  all  those  who  are 

de  commerce  does   not  exist   from    the  clamoring  for  thevoteissupremepower. 

Equator  to  the  Poles.     Every  particle  To  see  the  time  when  the  mother  shall 

of  feminine  softness,  of  sweetness,   of  be  the  sole  parent   recognized  by   the 

sensibility,  has  been  burned  out  of  her  law,  when  the  line  of  moral  freedom  and 
Nbw  SxaiM.— Vol.  XLIV.,  No.  5  45 
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the  standard  of  emotional  strength  to  the  honor  of  the  man  to  their  own,  and 
which  men  shall  be  reduced  will  be  that  would  rather  shioe  by  his  light  than 
of  the  chaste  and  virtuous  woman,  when  stand  out  in  the  glaie  of  individual 
women  shall  frame  the  laws  by  which  glory.  A  few  would  rather  be  the  wives 
men  shall  be  bridled  and  bitted,  when-  and  mothers  of  heroes  and  men  of  re- 
their  virtues  ihall  be  his,  and  his  mas-  nown,  than  be  themselves  crowned  in 
cuiine  exuberance  shall  be  shorn  of  its  the  Capitol,  and  would  rather  love  and 
excess — to  see  the  lime  when  politics  be  loved  than  rule  and  be  feared, 
shall  be  moralized,  and  the  reign  of  These  are  the  women  who  find  it  pleas- 
righteousness  shall  be  inaugurated  by  anter  to  honor  than  to  humiliate  the  sex 
feminine  supremacy  and  masculine  sub-  they  like  (o  feel  is  the  stronger,  the 
mission — this  is  the  prayer  of  more  than  nobler,  and  the  more  enlightened.  But 
one  female  Moses,  honestly  believing  then  they  are  pagans  ;  and  the  new 
that  she  is  leading  Israel  out  of  Egypt.  school  repudiates  them  as  traitors  to 
Meanwhile,  a  few  moral  and  political  the  cause  of  freedom  and  virtue,  though 
pagans  remain  faithful  to  the  old  gods,  they  may  be  faithful  Liberals  and  hon- 
A  few  mean-spirited  sisters  still  prefer  est  women. — National  Review. 


PAKSLAVISM. 

It  is  natural  that  to  the  Western  ob-  free  and  love  him  under  the  most  cmel 
server  the  foreign  aims  and  influences  of  penalties,  and  in  this  respect  most  of  his 
Panslavism  should  appear  the  most-im-  successors  have  followed  in  his  steps, 
portant  part  of  the  movement.  The  In  the  meantime  the  rights  that  ceiiain 
suspicion  of  conquest  is  suggested  by  classes  and  provinces  legally  enjoyed, 
the  name,  and  the  desire  for  it  has  be-  and  from  which  a  true  freedom  and  a 
come  of  late  >ears  the  chief  rallying  unique  civilization  might  have  been  de- 
point  of  the  party.  The  Fanslavist  of  veloped,  were  ruthlessly  suppressed, 
to-day  is  often  only  a  Russian  chauvinist  The  emperors  were  often  men  who  stood 
who  has  discovered  a  number  of  philo-  on  the  level  of  the  h-ghest  culture  of 
sophical,  or  rather  philological,  excuses  their  time.  Peter  I.  and  Catherine  II. 
for  his  insatiable  greed.  But  the  party  were  undoubtedly  possessed  of  genius, 
did  not  originate  in  a  mere  desire  for  of  a  somewhat  ferocious  type.  But  they 
the  territory  that  belonged  to  others,  nor  were  impatient  of  the  slow  growth  of 
do  the  best  of  those  who  now  lead  it  re-  nature  ;  they  wanted  to  eat  the  roasted 
gard  this  as  their  principal  object.  apple  on  the  very  day  after  they  had 

In  judging  modern  Russia,  it  must  planted  the  pip.  and  so  the  civilization 
always  be  remembered  that  its  civil iz a-  tbey  imposed  upon  their  subjects  became 
tion  is  not  a  natural  outgrowth  of  the  a  strait- jacket  rather  than  a  garment, 
soil,  the  result  of  the  history  or  the  ex-  They  treated  children  as  madmen,  an 
pression  of  the  individual  character  of  advanced  Panslavist  would  say,  and  so 
the  race.  It  was  originally  imported  they  drove  them  mad. 
from  abroad,  in  such  quantities  and  so-  In  a  remarkable  passage  in  his 
lutions  as  suited  the  taste  of  Peter  L,  Memoirs  Alexander  Herzen  insists  on 
and  forced  upon  a  reluctant  nation  by  the  fact  that  the  Russian  people  never 
measures  similar  to  those  employed  to  ceased  to  resent  the  foreign  forms  of 
compel  the  pupils  of  Dotbeboys  Hall  to  thought  and  manners  which  wne  im- 
swallow  their  dose  of  sulphur  and  trea-  posed  upon  them  by  the  despotic  an- 
cle. The  reforms  were  decreed  and  en-  thority  of  the  Slate.  From  reign  to 
forced  by  an  irresistible  despotic  power,  reign  and  from  generation  to  generation 
and  the  deepest  sentiments  of  the  Rus-  new  representatives  and  martyrs  of  the 
sians  were  outraged  when  they  were  national  feeling  arose — men  who  desired 
compelled  to  shave  and  their  wives  to  aboveall  things  to  be  Russians,  to  mould 
appear  in  public  assemblies  in  a  dress  their  own  lives  and  the  institutions  of 
slightly  modified  from  that  of  Paris,  their  country  in  accordance  with  their 
The  Czar  commanded  his  subjects  to  be  inborn  nature,  and  not  to  distort  them 
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for  the  purpose  of  bringing  them  into  the  German  poeti  hftd  two  imponant 

harmony  with  a  foreign  standard.     We  eGFecIs  on  the  thought  of  Russia.     Later 

call   the    passage    remaikabte,  because  on,  when  Nicolas  was  Emperor  and  all 

Herzen  belonged  to  the  St.  Petersburg,  hope  had  to  be  abaodoncd,  many  fol- 

or,  as  it  is  now  frequently  called,  the  lowers  of  the  school  of  St.  Petersburg, 

European,  party,  and  spent  a  great  part  like  Tschaadajeff,  turned  eyes  full   irf 

of  his   early   vigor  in  combating  the  love  and  longing  to  the  Church  whose 

Slavophiles,   the    predecessors    of    the  arms    have  always   been  open  to  the 

Panslavists  of  to-day.  heavy-laden,  which  has  never  bent  her 

The  war  with  Napoleon  I.  and  its  re-  neck  to  any  worldly  power,  and,  though 

suit  did  much  to  inspire  the  patriotic  always  beaten,  has  always  been  victori- 

feelings  of  the  Russians.     For  the  first  ous.     We  are  expressing,  not  our  own 

lime  since  (he  enforced  introduction  of  opinions,  but  those  that  were  current  in 

an  alien  culture  the  people  felt  itself  a  Eastern  Europe  in  the  years  from  1825 

nation,  and  was   ready  to   forgive  the  to  183a.     The  reader  who  has  realized 

means  which  had  led  to  so  glorious  an  what  the  rule  of  Nicolas  wa^  can  readily 

end.     Party  was  reconciled  to  patty  and  conceive  what  their   effect  must  have 

class  to  class.     The  great  outburst  of  been  upon  the  liberal  adherents   of  a 

literary  genius — the  works  of  Gogol,  of  despotism  which  had  suddenly  turned 

Pushkin,    of   Lermontoff,   which    were  against  them,  who  found  the  engine  they 

produced   under  the  influence  of  this  had  thought  to  use  instinct  with  a  life 

sentiment,   will  always  render  the  last  and  volition  of  its  own,   which  were 

years  of  the  reign  of  Alexander  I.  mem-  chiefly  directed  against  their  own  ideals 

orable  in  the  history  of  mankind.     A  and  their  own  persons,  and  who  there- 

straage  new  hope  had  breathed  over  the  fore  felt  that,  whatever  house  might  be 

country,  awakening  life  everywhere,  like  built  upon  a  rock,  theirs  at  lea? t   had 

the  breezes  that  pass  across  the  wood*  been  founded  on  the  sand, 

land  in  springtime.     Nicolas  succeeded,  At  an  earlier  period  the  religious  lean- 

and  a  sudden  frost  fell  on  the  opening  ings  of  the  Romantic  writers  had  had 

blossoms.  quite  a  different  effect.     They  had  led 

The  Slavophiles  had  proQted  more  to  an  Orthodox  revival  that  was  only 
than  any  other  party  by  the  national  half  sincere,  though  it  must  at  least  be 
awakening.  The  party  of  St.  Peters-  absolved  from  any  charge  of  theological 
burg  might  be  forgiven,  since  it  had  pedantry.  The  national  life  was  to  be 
forged  the  weapons  with  which  the  bat-  revived  in  all  its  pristine  purity,  and  to 
(le  was  fought ;  it  was  Russian  hands  this  life  the  teaching  of  the  Eastern 
thatbad  wonit ;  it  was  Moscow  that  had  Church  had  certainly  belonged.  There- 
laid  herself  in  ashes  to  bar  the  way  of  fore,  to  the  great  surprise  of  the  popes, 
the  Western  conqueror — so  the  unhis-  men  of  culture  and  position  began  not 
toric  legend  ran.  In  Germany,  the  only  to  be  frequent  at  church,  but  exact 
country  which  Russians  detest,  and  in  their  religious  exercises,  particularly 
from  which  they  have  learned  the  most,  when  people  were  present  who  were 
the  Romantic  School  was  predominant,  likely  to  imitate  their  devotions.  They 
The  Emperor  Alexander  I.  has  been  were  indifferent  to  ridicule,  they  did 
called  "  a  German  Romantic  poet  on  a  not  seek  the  praise  of  men,  they  were 
foreign  throne,"  though  he  expressed  only  anxious  to  set  a  good  example, 
his  convictions,  as  the  necessity  of  the  They  might  not  themselves  exactly  he- 
case  demanded,  in  edicts  instead  of  lieve  the  doctrines  of  the  Churdi,  bat 
verses.  Now  the  healthiest  instinct  of  they  thought  it  well  that  others  should 
the  school  was  to  insist  on  individuality,  believe  in  them-  Still  aline  must  be 
Every  nation,  as  well  as  every  man,  was,  drawn  somewhere  ;  they  often  confessed 
according  to  its  teachings,  to  endeavor  to  the  popes,  but  never  invited  them  to 
to  find  an  adequate  expression  for  its  dinner. 

inmost  nature,  not  to  conform  itself  to  That  there  was  a  germ  of  truth  in  the 

a  hard-and-fast  rule.     Was  not  this  only  movement    cannot     be    denied.      The 

another  form  of  stating  the  demand  the  Western  civilization,  which  Peter  I.  in- 

Slavophiles  had  always  made  f  troduced  by  edict,  and  which  he  and  his 

The  Roman  Catholic  tendencies  of  followers  enforced   by  all    the  means 
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which  stand  at  the  disposal  of  a  reckless  Hungary  had  on    the  movemeDt.     To 

despotism,  hafi  placed  Russia  in  the  po-  the  outside  world  it  did  not  appear  very 

aition  she  now  occupies  in  Europe,  but  generous,  though  it  seems  to  have  filled 

at  the  same  time  it  has  cleft  the  nation  the  Slavophiles  with  admiration,  and  to 

in  two.     A  slower  progress,  and  one  that  have  metamorphosed  many  of  them  into 

had  its  origin  within  rather  than  outside  Fanslavists.     Of  the  means  by   which 

the  country,  and  was  modified  by  influ-  the  new  doctrine  has  been  propagated, 

ences  that  came  from  below  tather  than  and  Societies  founded  for  the  purpose  of 

above,  would  have  been  more  healthy,  studying  the  literature  and   antiquities 

No  skill  or  pains  can  crowd  the  work  of   Bohemia  and    other  provinces    of 

of  centuries  into  a  few  years.  Austria  changed  into  political  clubs,  we 

On  the  other  hand,  the  Slavophiles  must  also  for  the  present  be  silent.  It 
were  wrong  in  supposing  that  a  return  is  enough  if  we  have  succeeded  in  show- 
to  the  condition  of  things  that  existed  ing  that  there  is,  after  all,  a  grain  of 
before  Peter  I.  was  possible.  It  would  reason  in  and  an  historical  explanation, 
probably,  on  the  whole,  have  been  bet-  though  not  an  excuse,  for  the  most 
ler  that  he  had  left  matters  as  they  were,  dangerously  absurd  of  modem  popular 
or  contented  himself  with  small  reforms,  movements. 

leaving  the  beards  and  the  veils  of  his        The  school  of  St.  Petersburg  desired 

subjects  alone.     But  there  are  things  to  render  Russia  European,  to  introduce 

that,  once  having  been  done,  cannot  be  the  latest  results  of  the  thought  and  cult* 

utidone.     You   may  let  an    oak   grow  ure  of  the  West  into  a  nittion  which, 

freely,  or,   with  the  necessary  binding  less    than    two   centuries   ago,  was  as 

and  clipping,  make  it  cover  a  wall ;  but,  widely  separated  from  them  as  China  is 

if  you  have  done  the  latter,  and  after  a  at  present.     Apart  from  mere  accidents, 

century  or  so  take  the  wall  away,  you  it  suffered  shipwreck  on  the  ignorance 

cannot  expect  your  oak  to  be  a  stately  of  the  peasantry,  or  rather  oti  their  want 

forest  tree.     Both  men  and  nations  are  of  training,  or  their  inability  to  bridge 

what  they  are,  not  merely  by  virtue  of  over  the  great  gulf  that   divided  them 

their  internal  impulses,  butalso  of  their  from  the  civilization  of  their  neighbors, 

training  and  circumstances.     Otherwise,  In   desperation,  many  of  the  younger 

who  would  not  be  a  forest  tree  that  cov-  members  of  the  party  thought  it  best  to 

ered  the  world  with  its  branches  ?  destroy  the  whole  existing  state  of  things 

This  is  exactly  what  the  Panslavists  and  begin  anew.     These  are  the  Nihi- 

desire  Russia  to  become.     But,  to  drop  lists. 

the  metaphor,  it  is  because  the  school  The  parly  of  Moscow  wished  to  re- 
of  Moscow,  the  Slavophiles,  despair  of  vive  the  old  life  of  Russia  as  it  existed 
effecting  an  internal  reform,  that  their  before  Peter  I.  endeavored  to  approxi- 
attention  is  so  eagerly  devoted  to  foreign  mate  it  to  that  of  France,  Holland,  and 
policy,  and  they  have  produced  the  England,  to  develop  institutions  that 
Panslavists.  "As  we  cannot  become  had  long  been  dead,  and  restore  a  state 
great,"  they  seem  tosay,  "  tetusatleast  of  things  that  seemed  so  attractive, 
be  big  ;  as  we  cannot  make  Russia  truly  partly,  at  least,  because  it  was  so  in- 
Slav,  let  us  at  least  bring  asmuch  of  the  completely  known.  It  found  itself 
world  as  we  can  under  a  semi-Slavonic  checked  by  the  very  authorities  for  which 
yoke-  The  despotism,  the  official  cor-  it  pretended  the  greatest  reverence,  and 
ruplion,  nay,  even  the  reforms  intro-  by  the  existence  of  a  literature  that  was 
duced  from  the  West,  which  can  no  foreign  both  in  form  and  design,  and  yet 
Jonger  be  altered,  we  arc  ready  quietly  intensely  Russian  in  spirit  The  more 
to  accept,  if  only  we  are  led  on  to  con-  enthusiastic  of  the  revivalists  then  turned 
quest;  but,  if  you  pause,  we  rebel."  their  ejes  abroad,  and  conceived   the 

One  is  obliged  to  put  matters   more  idea  of  a  Slavonic  Empire  which  would 

sharply  when  stating  them    in  writing  satisfy   the  highest   aspirations  of  na- 

than  they  ever  appear  in  the  real  world,  tional  vanity,  and,  at  the  same  time,  in- 

and  no  space  is  at  present  left  us  to  ex-  troduce  into  Russia  a  large  Slavonic  ele- 

plain  the  effect  that  the  position  taken  ment,  entirely  untainted  by  the  culture 

up   in   1848   by  the  Croatians  and  the  of  the  West.     This  was  the  origin  of  the 

other  Slav  tribes  that  were  subject  to  first  and  noblest  form  of  Panslavism. 
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Fortunately  for  Russia  there  are  men  of  their  countrymen,  patiently,  silently, 

who  have  run  into  neither  of  these  ex-  and  in  the  simplest  way.     It  is  because 

tremes,  bnt  who  acknowledge  the  truth  Russia  contains  so  large  a  number  of 

that  is  in    both   and    recognize    their  men  of  this  class  that  she  can  disregard 

power.     Such  men  are  contented  to  wait  the  irritations  of  the  Panslavists  and  the 

a  long  time  for  the  results  of  their  la-  threats  of  the  Nihilists. — Saturday  Re- 

bors,  to  confine  their  action  to   small  view. 
circles,  and  to  further  the  true  interests 


PETOFI'S  JOHN  THE  HERO. 

If  Runeberg  may  be  described  as  the  the  attention.  The  pathos  and  human 
Homer  of  the  Russian  conquest  of  Fin-  interest  of  the  narrative  make  us  regret 
land,  the  Magyar  poet  Peiofi  may  with  its  impossible  episodes  ;  but  their 
equal  propriety  be  styled  the  Tyrtseus  humorous  absurdity  soon  makes  amends, 
of  the  Hungarian  war  for  independence  and  the  genius  of  the  poet  obscures  the 
in  1849.  Attached  to  the  staff  of  Gen-  fact  that  we  are  dealing  with  nonsense, 
eral  Bem,  with  functions  both  literary  PelOfi  was  of  Slavonic  extraction.  His 
and  martial,  he  flooded  the  camps  of  the  original  name  was  Petrovich,  i,e.  Peter- 
national  forces  with  patriotic  odes,  and,  son,  which  he  changed  to  the  Magyar 
suiting  action  to  words,  set  them  a  brill-  iequtvalent  by  which  he  is  known  to 
iant  example  by  his  gallant  bearing  in  fame.  He  was  likewise  a  son  of  the 
the  field.  Nevertheless,  at  the  fatal  people  ;  and  perhaps  from  one  point  of 
battle  of  Segesvir,  which  took  place  on  view  we  may  regard  John  the  Hero  as  a 
the  31st  July,  1849,  he  fell  transfixed  by  protest  of  low-born  worth  against  htgh- 
Cossack  lances,  not  as  he  would  have  flown  aristocratic  pretensions.  For 
desired,  sword  in  hand  and  selling  life  "  Johnny  Barleycorn  ' — to  avoid  the  use 
dearly,  but,  owing  to  some  cruel  mis-  of  a  Turanian  cognomen  which  would 
chance,  as  an  unarmed  spectator  and  a  grate  upon  the  Aryan  ear — is  a  found- 
fugitive.  His  remains,  it  is  at  last  ling,  though  born  to  be  a  hero.  Nature 
placed  beyond  doubt,  repose  in  a  vast  has  showered  her  priceless  gifts  upon 
common  grave  near  Segesvdr  with  those  him  in  plenteous  store  ;  health,  gigantic 
whose  retreat  was  cut  off  by  a  turning  strength,  undaunted  courage,  with  an 
movement  made  by  the  Russian  cavalry  upright  and  generous  mind.  Accident, 
toward  the  close  of  the  engagement,  on  the  other  hand,  has  done  nothing  for 
Long  did  the  Hungarian  people  fondly  him  ;  he  is  a  foundliog  shepherd  boy, 
insist  that  their  idol  was  not  dead,  but  the  slave  of  a  harsh  and  brutal  master, 
in  exile  with  so  many  other  worthy  pa-  One  solace  alone  makes  life  endurable, 
triots,  and  predict  that  he  would  one  day  the  love  of  Iluska,  or  Helen,  a  beautiful 
reappear  in  their  midst  ;  but  hope  had  orphan  just  as  destitute  as  himself,  who 
finally  to  be  abandoned,  and  it  is  now  is  the  butt  of  a  cruel  stepmother's  ca- 
an  accepted  fact  that  their  great  national  prices.  Their  loves  are  the  theme  of  the 
bard,  whose  productions  nevertheless  poet's  romantic  verse, 
almost  equal  Byron's  in  volume,  per-  In  the  first  canto  Johnny  is  discovered 
ished  at  the  age  of  twenty-six,  leav-  stretched  on  hia  sheepskin  as  he  tends 
ing  like  Pushkin  s  ideal  poet,  his  story  his  flock  hard  by  a  stream.  Presently, 
broken  off  short.  to  his  great  delight,  Helen  appears,  and 

In  addition  to  some  eight  hundred  washes  linen  therein.      The  lover  im- 

lyrical  eEfusions,  Pet&G  left  behind  him  plorcs  her  to  leave  that  occupation  and 

several  longer  poems,  among  which  yoA«  come  and  sit  beside  him,  so,  after  much 

the  Hero  and   The  Apostle  hold  a  con-  hesitation,  during  which  she  expresses 

spicuous  place.    The  former  of  these  is  a  great  dread  of  her  stepmother's  ire,  the 

strange  combination  of  the  incongruous  girl  complies  : — 

elements  of  epic  poetry  and  extrava*  „     .  ,  .        ,,     , 

».>...>    _k:^i.   i,.,,^t  !»  ^uu  .,  i~A»«i  «„,i  ThoB  lie  coaxed  tlic  naolden  from  (he  water, 
ganza,  which  mvest  it  with  a  novel  and       ^^  ^j,  ,^  „^„j  ^er  w.J.t  be  Arew ; 

ongmal  charm,  while  its  local  coloring  Gave  tier  kiMcs  one— perctuoce  a  hnndred, 
is  so  bright  and  fascinating  as  to  rivet       He  wtio  knows  all  knows  wbich  □{  the  two. 
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But  as  this  channhig  paBlime  went  on  upon  the  inaroenie  flatness  of  the  steppe, 

till  "  Evening  tinged  the  rivulet  with  and 

red,"   none  will  be  surprised  to  hear  Not  a  flower  wa>  there,  nor  tree,  oof  bramble; 
that  the  pair  were  finally  startled  by  a        Od  the  scaoty  grau  there  glittered  dew  ; 

volley  of  abuse  hurled  from  behind  by  And  on  one  side,  catching  the  fini  snnbeui, 
the  stepmother,  who  is  incensed  at  the        Lay  a  pool.    Around  it  rushes  grew, 

prolonged  absenceof  Helen.     Aviutent  He  wanders  on  with  no  companion  but 

altercation    takes    place    between    the  his  own  dark  shadow  ;  '*  all  the  steppe 

"  hag  "  and  the  '  champion    bold  of  was  by  the  sun  illumined,  only  pitchy 

flocks  and  herds,"  which  ends  amid  a  daikncss  in  bis  breast. "    As  he  dined  on 

duet  of  menace  and  malediction,     fint  some  poor  scraps  of  bacon,  nobody  saw 

the  worst  is  yet  to  be  told.     Johnny's  him  but  the  "  glorious  sun  in  heaven" 

sheep  have  gone  astray   during    their  and  the  i/*7(Ai'^  or  mirage  of  the /xjs^a. 

guardian's  amorous  encounter.   No  more  He  lays    his    head   upon  a   molehill, 

than  half  can  be  recovered,     "  Was  it  dreams  that  he  is  in  Helen's  arms,  but 

wolves,  or  thieves  who  were  to  blame"  awakes  amid  drenching  rain  and  a  ter- 

asks  the  poet ;  but  the  practical  result  rific  thunderstorm  : — 
for  Johnny  was  instant  dismissal  by  hia       swiftly  had  the  heavenly  strife  arisen, 
'wrathful     master,        who,     moreover.  As  dintress  had  darkened  o'er  his  life, 

pursued  him  pitchfork  in  hand,  till  lack  "  ^he  tempest  quickly  passes  away,  and 

of  breath  bid  him  pause.     The  home-,  j,  succeeded  by  celestial  quietude  as  a 

less  lad  must  now  wander  forth  into  the  ^^^^^^^  lights  the  evening  sky.     Pui- 

"".V**:  but  first  the  heart-breakmg  fare-  ^^j      ,,;,  ^j^,^  journey,  he  enters  a 

well  with  Helen  must  be  faced  :-  ^^^%y  f^.^s,^  a„d  perceives  in  contrast 

When  th«  streamlet  had  become,  mtiror,  ^  the  yellow  raya  of  the  moon  a   red 

Where  a  thousand  turs  their  fires  reSect,  hght  which,  he  hopes,  indicates  an  inn. 

Johnny,  in  his  Helen's  garden  standing.  It  was  no  inn,  "  but  of  robbers  twelve 

How  he  came  there  scarce  could  recoUecL  the  dreadful  lair."     Johnny  boldly  en- 
Stopping,  he  took  forth  the  iluie  he  cherished,  '«"^  "'''"8  *  "Jk')''''  .'°^«\"K  •  ^"^  '»  »* 

And  the  air  with  monmfut  mnsic  filUd  ;  O^CC  set  upOB  by  the  inmates.      His  tin- 
Seemed  the  dew  which  sprinkled  grass  and  daunted  bearing,   however,    strikes  the 
bnshei  ruffians  with  amaze,  and  they  spare  his 

Tear  drops  by  the  pitying  stars  distiUed.  nf^  ^n  condition  of  his  joininf?  their  so- 
ciety.    Johnny  simulates  acquiescence ; 

Helen,   meantime,  awakened   by  the  they  "  clinch  the  bargain  witha  drink." 
well-known    accents,   descends    to  her  when  all,  except  the  Hero,  become  help- 
lover,  but  starts  back  in  affright  at  bis  i^ssiy  drunk.     Then  Johnny  espies  his 
aspect,  which  is  pallitl '  As  the  wanmg  opportunity,   and,   seizing  a  taper,  he 
moon  of  Autumn  s  night        Well  may  ,^8    fire   to  the  four  comers   of    the 
he  look  pale,   replies  Johnny,  since  he  thatched  roof  of  the  hut  :— 
may   see  her  face  no  inore,  and  "  His  ^nd  the  roof  became  a  roaring  bonfire, 
flute   lis   last   hath  warbled  low     m  her         with  a  scarlel  longue  which  ticked  the  sky  ; 
garden.     Amid  tears  and  embraces  the  Smoky  grew  the  purple  vanlt  of  heaven, 
unhappy  pair  separate,  the  youth  liken-       ^'""^^''l  y*"""  '"°°"  ^''''^''  k'"™""  o" 
ing  himself  to   a  twig   driven   by  the  ^ 

tempest,  the  maiden    bidding  him  re-  When  morning  came  Johnny  looked  in 

member  his  love  whenever  he  sees   a  at  the  blackened  window,  and  descried 

crushed   blossom  in  his  pathway.      In  the  robbers'  charred  skeletons, 
the  darkness  of  night  Johnny  wanders        Thus  far  the  adventures  of  the  future 

forth    into    the  pusita,  or    Hungarian  hero  were  in  accordance  with  mundane 

steppe  ;  the  fires  lighted  by  the  shep-  possibilities,  but  journeying  onward  he 

herds  flared  around  him  ;   there  was  a  falls  in  with  a  body  of  "  magnificent 

piping  and  a  ringing  of  ox-bells,  but  he  hussars,"   and  their  leader,  struck  by 

beard  them  not.     Turning  and  looking  the  resolute  fiie  which  bums  in  the  laa?™ 

at  the  distant  village  he  had  quilted,  he  eye,  enlists  him  as  a  recruit.     With  the 

heaved   a  weary  sigh ;  but   there  were  natural  modesty  of  a  hero,  he  reveals 

none  to  hear  it  except  a  flight  of  cranes  the  whole  extent  of  his  shortcomings  to 

high  overhead.     At  length  the  sun  rose  his  newly-found  patron  :— 
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True,  ihat  to  aa  ass  I  am  accustomed,  Gold  1  brinit  not  now,  nor  countless  treasure, 

For  a  shepberd'a  is  my  proper  trade  ;  Nothing  biit  a  true  heart  bring  with  me. 

But  I  am  a  Magyar,  bora  a  horseman,  'Tis  enougli  for  Helen,  lovely  Helen, 

Saddles,  horses,  God  for  Magyars  made.  Waiting  for  thj  lover  patiently. 

Nov  begins  the  era  o(  extravagance.  But  alas !  sweet  Helen  is  no  more  ; 
The  Magyai  hussars  are  marching  to  at-  worried  to  death  by  the  witch  of  a  step- 
tack  (he  Turks,  who  have  invaded  the  mother,  she  already  rests  beneath  (he 
realm  of  France,  and  to  reach  that  sod.  The  Hero,  when  informed  of  this 
counlry  they  have  to  traverse  the  land  terrible  fact,  "  grasps  at  his  heart,  as  if 
of  the  "  dog- headed  Tartars,"  from  to  pluck  out  woe  by  majn  force."  But 
whose  cannibal  designs  they  are  rescued  a  gleam  of  hope  illumines  his  soul  for 
by  the  intercession  of  "  Araby's  go6d  an  instant ;  they  may  be  deceiving  him 
Sultatl."  Central  India,  with  its  lofty  from  mercy  to  his  feelings  ;  she  may  be 
mountains,  still  lies  betwixt  them  and  only  married  after  all,  and  not  dead, 
their  goal : —  But  the  woful  countenance  of  his  inter- 
Reached  at  length  the  summit  of  the  moun-  locutor  instantly  dispels  that  supposi- 
'*'"^  tion,  and  he  is  led  to  the  spot  where 
vS'.l^'ir  S,t;.°i?,t"JS4;"'""'  ™"  t""i  Falling  p,os,,.,=  on  >he 
On  ihe  scars  kept  siumbliag  ielt  and  right  mound  the  Hero  embraced  the  cher- 
Fiance  is  at  length  reached,  and.  in  the  '^'?  '"'f  "'  f'y.  •"  ^'f.  ""  »"  '>»'' 
pitched  battle  which  ensoea  with  the  "t  »  a  glo.  of  c.imson  ere  with  tot- 
Tuiks,  Johnn,  .la,a  their  pasha,  and  "=""B  '"f  '"  '="  ""  '""'>■ 
rescues  the  king' s  daughter  from  the  But  again  he  nimed.  A  tin.  rosebud 
clutches  of  the  infidel.     For  these  scr-  ,  Grew  upon  that  grassy  mound  alone  ; 

vices  he  is  ro  be  rewarded  with  the  hand  '"S"  ?,k,„  "EL";?'?  .'J  t"  .  T     J  .. 

,    ,                            ,         >   ,          >     <  And  thus  muttnurcd  bs  be  journeyed  on  : 
of  the  pnncess ;  but  Johnny  s  heart  is 

engaged  elsewhere,  and  in  a  speech  de-  "  Nurtured  from  her  dusi,  poor  lonely  rosebud, 

livered  at  a  banquet  given  in  his  honor,  _  ^,,"')' '™'  "™panion  where  1  go  ; 

.                     J     _L*    .    °            .1             -.i!  To  the  confines  of  the  world  I  wander 

he  expounds  why  he  cannot   close  with  ^iU  I  find  the  death  I  long  to  know." 
SO    tempting    an    ofier.       Enchanting 

simplicity   is   its  characteristic  feature.  Once  more  the  Hero  must  wander  forth. 

First   he  narrates  his   origin  ;  lie  was  this  time  in  search  of  death,  and  Irav- 

named    "  Johnny  Barleycorn"   because  erse  a  maie  of  weird  adventure.     He 

he  was  found  in  a  field  of  barley — maixe  had   two    companions — the  anguish  of 

in  the  original— and  was  picked  up  by  his  bosom,  and  his  sword  rusted  fast  to 

a  "  farmer's   kindly   spouse,"  who,  in  its  sheath  by  the  blood  of  the  Turks  he 

spite  of  a  churlish   husband,  nurtures  had  slain.     Woe  fails  to  kill  him,  he 

him  to  manhood.     Then  he  narrates  his  complains;  he  must  seek  release  from 

love  for  Iluska  : —  existence  by  some  other  agency.     He 

When  a  child,  a  cheesecake  would  not  tempt  me  visits  Giant- land,    slays  its   king,  and  is 

To  forego  a  meeting  with  the  maid  ;  raised  by  the  giants  to  the  throne  in- 

And,  when  Sunday  came,  how  gladly  with  her  stead,  but  grants  them  liberty  on  condi- 

I  among  the  other  ch.ldren  played.  ^i^^  j^at  they  appear   instantly  at  the 

Later  on.  when  I  became  a  stripling,  call   of    his    whistle.      Their    fidelity   is 

And  my  heart  wEth  love  began  to  melt,  put  to  the  test  when  the  Hero  visits  the 

When  I  kissed  her,  all  the  world  in  mini  j      j      f    y^^        Darkness,  which  is  the 

Higbt  have  sunk  and  I  bad  nolbiog  felt.  ,         ..                ^      /       -.  1.            t-i.          l 

"                                           "  favorite  resort  of  witches.      These  he 

The  king  hereupon  changes  Johnny's  surprises  "in  parliament   assembled" 

name.     No  longer  Barleycorn ;  "  /oA»  around  a  blazing  fire  and  caldron  in 

tAe  Hero  be  it  from  this  day,"  he  cries,  the  hut  which  is  the  scene  of  their  hor- 

and  sends  him  home  loaded  with  ireas-  rid  orgies.     In  the  pitchy  darkness  he 

ure  to  spend  the  rest  of  his  days  in  bap'  stumbles  againM  their   brooms,  which 

piness  with  fair  Iluska.     But  the  Hero  are  piled  outside  the  hut,  and  which  he 

is  shipwrecked,  losing  his  gold  in  the  hastens  to  remove  in  order  to  prevent 

depths  of  the  ocean,  bo  that  when  he  the  escape  of  their  proprietors.     Then, 

approaches  his  native   village   (on  the  whistling  loud   and    shrill,   he  quickly 

back  of  a  dragon,  be  it  said),  he  is  brought    the    giants  to    his  side  and 

obliged  to  console  himself  thus  : —  stormed  the  hut  :— 
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Then  indeed  tbere  was  a  pretly  scuffle  ! 

All  the  witches  niahed  In  baste  oulBide, 
Sought  in  vain  their  bioonu — how  should  they 
fiod  them  ? 

So  awBj  in  safely  could  not  lide. 

The  giants  meantime  batter  the  witches 
on  the  ground  till  they  are  as  "  flat  ai 
pancakes." 
And  the  strangest  part  of  all  the  story 

Was  that  every  time  a  witch  was  killed 

One  dark  shadow  from  the  land  was  lifted. 

And  its  gloom  with  twilight  slowl;  filled. 

Bjr  the  lime  the  last  witch — who  turned 
out  to  be  the  odious  stepmother—was 
banged  to  death, 

Bright  became  the  land  of  Utter  Darkness, 

Sunlight  scattered  everlasting  gloom  ; 

John  the  Hero  made  a  glorious  bonlire. 

And  consumed  to  ashes  every  broom. 

We  must,  however,  hasten  to  the 
apotheosis  which  was  to  reward  the 
Hero's  stout-hearted  fideHty  to  his  love. 
With  the  rosebud  at  bis  breast,  he 
reaches  "  Boundless  Oceati,"  beyond 
which  lies  Fairyland.     Wading  through 


the  sea  on  the  back  of  a  giant,  he  slays 
the  monsters  which  guard  its  gates,  and 
CDtets  this  laod  of  everUstiDg  spring. 
Kindly  received  by  the  fascinating 
elves,  he  is  on  the  point  of  betraying 
Helen,  when  her  memory  rushes  back 
to  mind,  reducing  him  to  blank  despair. 
But  a  lake  in  Fairyland  holds  the 
"  waters  of  life,"  and,  unwitting  of  this. 
John  was  about  to  seek  death  beneath 
them,  first  casting  the  rosebud  before 
him  with  a  tender  adjuration  : — 

But  a  prodigy  fae  views,  a  marvel. 
Helen's  form  emerges  where  it  sank  ; 

Mad  with  joy,  he  dashed  into  the  water. 
Bore  bis  long-lost  maiden  to  the  l>ank. 

The  fairies  gazed  on  Helen  with  deep 

admiration,  chose  her  for  their  queen, 

and  raised  John  to  the  throne  as  her 

consort ;  and 

In  the  joyous  commonwealth  of  fairies. 

And  serene  in  Helen's  fond  embrace. 

To  this  day  His  Higboess  John  the  Hero 

Governs  Fairyland  in  blissfulness. 

— Saturday  Review. 
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Raleigh.  By  Edmund  Gosse,  M.A.,  Clark 
Lecturer  in  English  Literature  at  Trinity 
College,  Cambridge.  (English  Worthies. 
Ediied  by  Andrew  Lang.)  New  York  :  D. 
Apphton  &•  Ce. 

No  age  in  European  history  is  so  fascinating, 
whether  to  the  special  student  or  the  general 
reader,  as  the  Elizabethan  epoch.  The  culmi- 
nation of  one  vast  complication  of  spiritual  and 
material  forces,  and  the  beginning  of  anotber, 
it  is  crowded  so  full  of  picturesque  events,  that 
it  dazzles  the  mind  like  a  gorgeous  romance. 
Political  intrigue,  religious  eathtislasm,  inter- 
national hate,  and  the  energies  of  an  intellect- 
ual renaissance,  blossoming  in  lite  rata  re, 
science,  and  art,  and  fecund  In  works  of  genius 
which  to-day  recognizes  as  the  most  precious 
heirlooms  of  the  past,  made  the  period  one  of 
■tanling  revolutions.  Tlie  fibres  which  make 
up  the  whole  woof  and  warp  of  modem  civili- 
lalion  were  then  spun  and  twisted.  The  sun- 
set of  the  old  feudal  chivalry  enriched  buman 
motives  and  manner?  with  a  twilight  glow,  and 
the  new  chivalry  of  maritime  and  colonial  ad- 
venture filled  the  veins  of  every  bold  spirit 
with  a  fierce  intoxication,  only  to  be  compared 
with  the  fervor  of  the  Crusaders. 


England's  place  was  in  the  heart  of  this  won- 
derful turmoil,  and  she  occupied  a  unique  rela- 
tion to  the  other  powers  of  Europe.  From 
time  Immemorial  the  "  British  bull-dogs,"  as 
tbey  were  known  to  continental  peoples,  had 
been  the  most  hated  and  feared  of  nations.  In- 
vincible courage  manned  this  great  national 
fortress,  hemmed  in  by  the  seas  as  by  a  moat, 
and  no  invader  had  got  a  footing  on  this  soil 
since  the  time  of  Norman  William.  Her 
armies  bad  made  the  mainland  quake  and 
laughed  retaliation  to  scorn.  Political  genius 
without  rival  bad  made  her  social  and  govern- 
mental  growth  so  solid  and  healthy  as  to  be 
unshaken  by  internal  convulsions.  Through 
ages,  when  tyranny  both  temporal  and  eccle- 
siastical belonged  to  tbe  essential  order  of 
things,  England  was  in  the  van  of  every  pro- 
test for  lilMrty,  and  king  and  priest  fell  back 
baffled,  timeand  again,  before  the  sturdy  Saxon 
passion  lor  political  and  personal  rights.  Tbe 
days  of  Elizabeth  were  the  rightful  outcome  of 
England's  past.  The  nation  had  shaken  itself 
free  from  the  last  vestiges  of  religious  and  gov- 
ernmental tyranny  ;  and  if  Engllsbmen  sul>- 
miiied  to  the  caprices  of  their  somewhat  arbi- 
trary Queen  with  affectionate  tolerance  It  was 
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because  ihey  felt  ia  her  powerful  nature,  beat-  and  "  toiled  terribly"  to  the  end,  lo  bis  «wn 

lag  at  one  with  their  own  pulses,  a  passionate  impoverishment  and  the  final  loss  of  his  head 

love  for  England  and  England's  glory  beside  on  the  scaBold. 

which  all  other  human  passions  were  feeble.  Sir  Waller  Raleigh  was  more  than  any  other 

Two  causes  operated  specially  to  the  devel-  one  example  the  ideal  Englishman  ol  his  time, 
opment  of  English  life  and  history  at  thlsepocb,  and  embodied  all  its  tendencies  and  aspirations 
the  national  attitude  of  teadership  in  the  Prot-  in  a  moat  gallant  and  picturesque  fashion. 
e*tantism  of  Europe,  and  the  passion  for  mari-  Soldier,  statesman,  sailor,  courtier,  fine  gen- 
time  adventure  and  colonisation.  Politically  tleman,  poet,  historian,  and  scholar,  he  touched 
and  religiously  England  was  the  Inexorable  many  sides  of  human  excellence  with  a  dtstinc- 
foe  of  Spain,  which  stood  as  the  bulwark  of  tion  rarely  achieved  by  men  of  versatility.  He 
the  Papacy.  But,  bitterly  as  the  contest  in  was  the  best  loved  and  Ibe  best  hated  man  of 
council  and  on  battlefield  raged  intermittently  his  age.  But  behind  all  his  virile  and  grace- 
at  home,  it  raged  more  savagely  and  witbotit  ful  powers  he  was  intensely  a  patriot  and  ao 
rest  in  those  western  seas  which  washed  the  Englishman.  English  aggrandizement  and 
shores  of  the  virgin  empire  from  which  each  gtor;  were  his  life's  pursuit,  and  keenly  as  be 
sought  toexcludetheolher.  Spain  had  already  sympathized  with  all  that  was  gentle  and  gra- 
fastened  herself  like  an  octopus  on  the  new  El  ciotis  in  life,  he  could  sacrifice  everything,  and 
Dorado,  and  her  treasure  caraclcs  poured  an  be  as  ruthless  as  a  tiger,  as  crafty  as  a  fox. 
Inexhaustible  stream  of  gold  Into  the  mother  under  the  dominance  of  this  master  passion, 
country,  wrung  from  the  blood  and  sweat  of  Asa  courtier  and  a  gallant,  a  rival  for  the  favor 
the  millions  in  America  whom  she  bad  made  of  the  Virgin  Queen  against  Leicester,  Haiton, 
•laves-  Religion  walked  hand  In  hand  with  Essex,  and  other  aspirants  for  the  Queen's 
human  greed,  and  (hat  ruthless  instrument  of  afiectlons,  he  held  his  own  till  Elizabeth's 
Rome— the  Intiuisitlon  —was  allied  with  secnlar  death  ;  not  so  much  on  account  of  his  personal 
authority  to  make  the  Spanish  Indies,  as  they  beauty,  genius,  and  audacity,  as  because  Ellra- 
were  then  called,  the  theatre  of  an  oppression  beth  recognized  in  him  her  own  paramount 
which  filled  England  with  horror  and  pity,  feeling— a  passionate  patriotism  which  could 
Bold  Englishmen  with  or  witbout  formal  war  not  be  queuchcd  or  corrupted, 
between  the  two  governments  did  not  scruple  With  the  death  ol  Elizabeth,  and  the  acces- 
to  attack  Spanish  power  in  America  wherever  sion  of  James  of  Scotland, began  Raleigh's  swift 
they  could  strike  a  blow.  Drake,  Hawkins,  decadence.  James,  a  feeble,  narrow-minded, 
Ftobisher.  Raleigh  and  a  score  of  other  valiant  fickle  monarch,  whose  sole  title  to  intellect  was 
navigators  ravaged  and  burned  incessantly  on  bis  pedantry  and  a  certain  aptness  in  classical 
the  Spanish  main,  and  during  a  period  of  fifty  scholarship,  had  taken  an  early  dislike  to  Ra- 
years  they  sunk  or  captured  nearly  as  much  leigh,  to  whont  be  attributed  opposition  to  his 
Spanish  treasure  as  found  its  way  to  Madrid,  own  pretensions  in  tavor  of  the  Laily  Arabella 
vast  as  that  sum  was.  Stuart,  his  cousin  descended  through  an  elder 

Sir  Walter  Raleigh  filled  a  great  place  in  bis  branch  of  the  Tudor  line.  James,  too.  bad  al- 
splendid  epoch.  What  Shakespeare  was  to  its  ready  committed  himself  (0  (he  Spanish  alliance 
poetiy,  what  Bacon  was  to  its  science  and  before  his  accession,  and  this  policy  was  not 
philosophy,  that  he  was  to  its  statesmanship  only  agreeable  to  bis  pacific  temperament,  but 
and  spirit  of  adventure.  Both  incapable  and  In  sympathy  with  his  secret  liking  for  areliglon 
disdainful  of  (he  line-spun  arts  of  diplomacy,  and  a  nation  closely  associated  in  his  mind 
which  then,  as  now,  constituted  the  popular  with  memories  of  his  beautiful  and  Ill-fated 
ideal  of  the  statesman's  craft,  the  slatesmaa-  mother.  Raleigh,  on  the  otherhand.amongall 
ship  of  Raleigh  was  Inspired  by  a  prescient  Englishmen  was  notoriously  the  most  passion- 
genius  which  could  foresee  events  00  large  line*  ate  opponent  of  Spanish  power  and  pretension, 
of  vision,  and  devote  itself  to  great  results  in  Through  tiim,  directly  or  indirectly,  many  of 
the  far  future.  The  possibilities  of  giant  chil-  the  most  telling  blows  against  Spain  in  America 
dren  of  the  mother  country,  since  so  marvel-  had  been  delivered-  He  had  never  lost  an  op' 
lously  realized,  rose  dear  in  this  one  man's  portunity  to  give  a  lunge  in  a  vital  part  with 
mind.  The  policy  of  colonization,  on  a  system  as  much  vigilant  ferocity  at  a  duellist  fighting 
which  should  embody  the  institution  of  bome  for  life  and  death.  Almost  the  first  words  be 
and  furnish  an  outlet  and  stimulus  for  all  her  spoke  to  the  new  king  breathed  his  pairloUc 
energies,  he  believed  to  be  the  true  Ideal  of  bate. 
English  statesmanship  ;  and  for  this  he  worked  The  Spanish  ambassador,  who  had  the  king's 
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ear,  used  every  subtle  breaib  to  fan  dislike  into 
vindictive  bate.  Raleigb,  frank  and  fearless 
even  to  indiscietion,  spoke  as  he  waa  wont  to 
speak  ia  Etiiabeth's  time,  and  occasion  did 
not  lack  for  malice  to  distort  bis  speech  iDto 
somelhing;  like  treason.  He  nas  implicated 
by  Spanish  inlrigue  in  that  factitious  conspiracy 
named  atler  Lord  Cobbam,  and  these  two  with 
olbets  were  thrown  into  the  Tower,  to  await 
their  trial.  Raleigh  conducted  his  own  defence 
with  marvellous  skill,  and  in  spite  of  a  most 
ingenious  web  of  suborned  testimony  estab- 
lished his  Innocence  before  all  spectators  ex- 
cept a  packed  court.  The  sentence  of  death 
was  not,  however,  executed.  He  was  re- 
manded to  the  Tower,  the  sentence  banging 
over  bis  head  and  liable  to  be  carried  out  at 

Here  Raleigh  was  confined  for  twelve  years, 
though  he  was  allowed  the  solace  of  his  family. 
AU  his  emoluments,  yielding  him  some  five 
thousand  sterling  a  year  (equal  to  twenty-five 
thousand  now),  had  been  snatched  from  him. 
Even  bis  beautiful  estate  of  Sherborne  was 
'  threatened  10  be  taken  away  and  given  to  Carr, 
the  king's  favorite,  but  to  the  credit  ol  Cecil, 
Ibe  Prime  Minister,  once  Raleigh's  friend  but 
later  his  enemy,  this  last  shame  was  averted. 
It  was  out  of  the  revenue  of  Sherborne  that  the 
expenses  of  his  Tower  imprisonment  were  pro- 
Broken  down  in  body  and  strength  Sir  Wal- 
ter expended  bis  energy  In  literary  work. 
He  stili  had  some  friends  at  court,  the  Queen 
and  the  Prince  of  Wales,  who  often  solaced  btm 
with  their  visits.  But  his  freedom  they  could 
not  get.  The  prince  often  said,  "  Ho  man  but 
my  father  would  keep  such  a  bird  In  a  cage." 
His  gigantic  "  History  of  the  World  "appeared 
volume  by  volume,  beside  numerous  poems, 
works  on  trade,  commerce,  statecraft,  etc.  It 
was  Ben  Jonson,  "  rare  old  Ben,"  who  super' 
vised  the  publication  of  many  of  his  volumes. 
The  Tower  cell  was  the  favorite  rendeivous  of 
many  of  the  most  distinguished  men  of  the 
land.  Probably  Shakespeare  visited  him  here, 
bal  Bacon,  once  his  friend,  acted  toward  him 
with  that  cold  enmity  which  ever  marked  the 
pbllosopber's  attitude  toward  those  who  did 
not  bask  in  the  royal  smile. 

At  last  Raleigh  was  provisionally  set  free 
from  confinement.  To  this  end  the  king's 
avarice  bad  been  appealed  to.  On  a  previous 
voyage  to  Guiana,  Raleigh  had  been  led  to  be- 
lieve in  rich  gold  mines  not  far  from  the  mouth 
of  the  Orinoco.  He  was  now  to  lead  an  ex- 
pedition to  discover  and  work  these  mines, 


though  he  himself  was  obliged  to  furnish  much 
of  the  means  for  the  outfit,  the  money  frcnn 
the  sale  of  Sberbome  going  to  this  end.  We 
need  not  linger  long  over  this  ill-fated  expe- 
dition. Two  of  bis  ships  were  lost,  his  sod 
was  killed,  the  mines  were  a  myth,  and  some 
of  Raleigh's  men,  out  of  sheer  despair,  attacked 
and  sacked  a  Spanish  settlement.  His  doom 
was  sealed.  He  knew  that  in  laying  blsconrse 
homeward  be  sailed  straight  to  the  axe  and  tbe 
block. 

Two  days  after  landing  be  was  thrown  Into 
the  Tone/,  and  about  three  months  after  he 
was  told  one  night  that  be  was  to  be  executed 
— dnring  which  time  a  royal  commission  had 
readBrmed  his  old  sentence— the  next  day  but 
one.  After  his  wife  bad  seen  him  for  Ibe  last 
time  the  night  prior  to  the  fatal  day.  the  com- 
posed and  undaunted  prisoner  wrote  theae 
farewell  lines  as  his  own  elegy  : 


Etei.  .uc 

:hi>Till«lll> 

lUkmi, 

ilniU 

h,  ourJoT..  Ol 

li.Te, 

ADd  pay: 

I  u>  but  with  . 

»nh  and 

dun  I 

Wboinl 

he  dark  >Dd  > 

edrfl™ 

Shuu  up 

tin  ttoty  ol  oar  diyi ; 

Bui  [lom 

thit  cuth.  Ih 

ugan. 

thUduu 

My  God  ihiU  TBiK  ma 

up,H™ 

11." 

The  most  magnificeiil  half  hour  of  bis  lite  was 
on  the  scaffold.  Dressed  with  sombre  mag 
nlHcence,  his  long  locks  carefully  curled  and 
scented,  he  spoke  to  tbe  great  crowd  tor  half 
an  hour  and  thrilled  them  with  his  lofty  elo- 
quence in  defending  his  own  patriotism  and 
sincerity.  When  tbe  fatal  moment  arrived  be 
called  the  headsman  to  show  htin  the  axe,  say- 
ing to  tbe  sheriff  as  he  felt  the  edge  with  a 
smile,  "  'Tis  a  sharp  medicine,  but  one  that 
will  cure  me  of  all  my  diseases."  The  heads- 
man trembled  with  grief  and  asked  bis  pardon. 
He  was  completely  unnerved  and  failed  to 
strike  at  the  signal  made  by  bis  victim.  Ra- 
leigh's voice  rang  out  clear  as  a  trumpet,  as  if 
be  were  encouraging  some  timid  follower  on 
the  battlefield,  "  What  dost  fear,  man  ?  Strike, 
man,  I  tell  thee,  strike." 

So  died  one  of  England's  greatest  men,  to 
whom  modem  England  owes  a  great  debt. 
He  was  tbe  father  of  England's  system  of  col- 
onization. He  more  than  any  other  man  crip- 
pled Spain  in  America,  and  enabled  England 
to  get  her  permanent  foothold.  He  spent 
y^ioo.ooo  in  his  maritime  expeditions.  Lavish 
with  his  blood  and  money,  and  the  lives  of  bis 
friends  and  follawers,  he  wrought  great  things 
for  England  both  as  soldier  and  naval  com- 
mander, specially  in  tbe  latter  capacity.    As  a 
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typical  man  of  a  great  age  he  stands  alone  in  a  graoHcbild,  who  had  been  brought  up  In  the 

time  prolific  with  great  men.  daily  companionship  of  Americans  of  an  In- 

Mr.  Gosse  bas  confined  himself  to  writing  ferlor  class,  rough  and  common  in  their  ways, 

the  life   of   Raleigh  the   man,  nor  has  he  at-  should  possess  all  the  gracious  sweetness  of 

templed  to  give  a  picture  of  the  age  except  aa  ooe  reared  among  the  besi-bred  people.     Such 

a  background  for  his  hero.      Yet  no  proper  a  story  as  "  Little  Lord  Faun  lie  roy"  is  worth 

history  oF  Raleigh   could  be  written  wEihout  a  cartload  of  the    rubbish  which  often   goes 

malting  an  adequate  study  ol  the  whole  period,  under   the  name   of   juvenile   literature,  and 

This  the  limits  of   Mr.  Gosse's   purpose  has  bears   the    Imprint    of    reputable    publishing 

prohibited.     Within  these  limits  he  bas  given  houses.     It  can  hardly  (ail  to  make  the  name 

ua  a  very  fascinating  and  disciiminating  biog-  of  Mrs.  Burnett  a  delight  among  a  great  throng 

rapby,   though  we  think  that   many  students  of  readers  whose  plaudits  should  be  little  less 

will  differ  with  him  in  his  estimate  of  some  of  pleasant  to  her  than  the  approval  of  those  who 

the  phases  of  Raleigh's  character.  judge  her  by  her  novels  written  for  a  mature 

public. 
Little    Lord    Fauntleroy.      By    Frances 

Hodgson  Burnett.  New  York:  CharUi  Thb  Two  Splts,  Nathan  Halb  and  Johk 
StritHet'i  Se/ii.  Ands^  By  Benson  J.  Lossiog,  LL.D.  II- 
This  charming  juvenile  story  adds  another  Instrated  with  pen-and-ink  sketches  by  H. 
laurel  to  a  lady  who  has  worthily  won  high  Rob*-  New  York  :  Z».  ApfUten  &•  Co. 
honors  in  more  serious  and  pretentious  fiction.  Mr.  Lossing's  Industry  in  gathering  and 
Originally  published  in  SI.  NUAolas,  It  Is  arranging  historic  ana  bearing  on  the  Ameri- 
scarcely  too  much  to  say  of  It  that  It  is  one  of  can  Revolution  has  given  him  somesmall  share 
the  most  interesting  child's  stories  which  have  of  literary  notoriety.  Mis  "  Field  Book  of  ihe 
appeared  during  recent  years.  Like  all  very  Revolution,"  a  most  Interesting  miscellany  of 
clever  works  of  this  kind,  too,  bigger  people  III  astral  Ions,  anecdotes,  descriptions,  and  hii- 
tban  Ihe  yonngsters  will  find  pleasure  In  read-  toric  facts  dng  out  of  qtiaint  old  rubbish  heaps 
lag  it.  The  story  is  of  a  boy,  the  son  of  the  of  forgotten  books  and  newspapers,  was  very 
younger  son  of  an  English  earl,  who  had  mar-  favorably  received  and  widely  read.  As  the 
ried  an  American  wife  and  been  cast  oR  by  his  fruit  of  anllcjuarian  research,  pursued  can  amnt 
father  for  his  misalliatKf.  By  the  death  of  Ihe  with  enthusiasm  for  long  years,  it  was  worthy 
elder  sons  without  children  the  little  boy  be-  of  all  the  repntaiion  it  achieved.  No  sincere 
comes  Lord  Fauntleroy,  the  heir  to  a  great  lltle  labor  of  this  kind  can  be  said  to  be  altogether 
and  great  estates.  The  Utile  American  boy  is  wasted,  though  one  might  think  the  time  could 
taken  to  England  and  placed  in  his  new  sur-  be  better  spent.  But  Mr.  Lossing  could  hardly 
ronndings.  His  beauty,  childish  fearlessness,  be  criticised  for  doing  that  which  lay  within  him 
his  goodness  and  unselfish  nature  at  once  en-  to  do,  and  not  doing  something  of  a  more  dig- 
dear  him  to  the  proud,  cynical,  tyrannical  old  nified  and  Intellectual  kind.  The  same  author 
earl,  who  is  delightfully  disappointed  in  finding  has  compiled  several  books  of  a  similar  order 
In  the  American-bred  child  everything  to  touch  since,  but  none  so  good  as  the  "  Field'  Book." 
his  heart  and  gratify  his  pride.  The  pathos  of  His  latest  work,  now  before  us,  consists  of  two 
the  story  is  the  revolution  made  In  the  nature  sketches,  one  of  Captain  Nathan  Hale,  an 
of  the  haughty  and  bitter  old  man,  who  had  American  spy,  captured  and  executed  by  the 
always  been  hated  even  by  his  own  children,  British  ;  the  other  of  Major  John  Andre,  who 
by  the  love,  trust,  and  sweetness  of  the  child,  died  to  explale  his  share  In  that  conspiracy 
who  came  at  the  last  to  teacb  hlin  that  he  had  which  so  nearly  changed  the  outcome  of  the 
a.  heart-  Revolutionary  War  ifarongfa  the  treason  of 
The  story  is  charmingly  told,  and  none  but  General  Arnold.  Mr.  Lossing  has  collected 
.  a  practised  literary  artist,  whose  sympathies,  all  the  facts  and  anecdotes  bearing  on  the  lives 
too,  were  deeply  In  her  work,  could  have  used  of  these  two  unfortunate  men,  both  of  whom 
her  material  with  such  simple,  yet  telling,  eSecL  merit  the  admiration  and  pity  of  posterity. 
The  moral  of  (be  story,  if  it  Is  desirable  to  dig  with  his  usual  thoroughness  ;  and  those  who 
a  moral  out  of  an  agreeable  story,  is  that  the  care  to  know  all  about  Andrt,  even  to  the 
inie  secret  of  good  breeding  and  fine  manners  number  of  silk  stockings  which  usually  went 
lies  in  a  kindly,  gentle  and  considerate  nature,  to  his  wardrobe,  can  have  their  curiosity  gratl- 
This  is  the  reason,  the  old  Earl  of  Dortncourt  fied.  None  of  the  matter  printed  is  novel,  but 
-  is  obliged  to  confess  to  himself,  ihat  his  little  it  Is  brought  together  Into  a  compact  bird's- 
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ejre  vieir,  so  to  speak.  To  the  maoy  who 
like  to  read  historical  ana,  such  books  as  these 
are  alirays  welcome.  The  publishers  have 
done  a  very  handsome  piece  of  book-makiog, 
letterpress  engraving,  and  binding. 

Chronicles  of  the  Coach,  Chariko  Cross 
TO  Ilfracokbb.  By  John  Denisoa  Champ- 
liD.  Jr.  Illustrated  by  Edward  L.  Chi- 
chester.     New     York ;    CAarltt    Striitur's 

Mr.  ChampDn,  who  accompanied  Ur.  An- 
drew Cartiegle  in  the  latter's  welUknowo 
coaching  tour  throng  Eoglaod  and  Scotland, 
has  given  us  some  of  the  fruits  oF  bis  experi- 
ence and  observation  in  a  vivacloua  itioerary. 
Mr.  Carnegie's  own  story  of  bis  coaching 
tours  has  been  well  told,  but  after  alt  there 
■eems  to  have  been  someihing  left  for  Mr. 
Chanplin,  who  appears  to  have  been  a  sort  of 
secretary  to  Mr.  Carnegie,  to  say,  well  worth 
reading.  The  route  taken  on  this  joiirney 
was  through  Southern  England,  a  region  em- 
bracing the  most  picturesque  and  interesting 
portions  of  the  kingdom,  alike  in  themselves 
and  their  historic  fascination. 

Tbe  tradition  and  history  which  make  this 
route  so  Full  of  fascination  are  pleasantly 
sketched,  and  the  bits  of  description  and  ofF- 
band  photi^raphs  of  men  and  manners  are 
fresh  and  racy.  As  each  memt>er  of  the 
coaching  party  is  made  to  have  an  Individ- 
uality of  his  own,  and  tbe  story  is  conducted 
largely  through  tbe  medinn  of  dialogue,  the 
plan  enables  the  author  to  give  a  lightness 
and  vivacity  to  tbe  subject,  otherwise  difficult 
to  attain.  The  illustrations  are  good,  and  tbe 
book  neatly  manufactured.  On  tbe  whole  we 
have  seen  few  books  more  calculated  to  en- 
tertain one  for  half-hour  readings  at  a  time. 


FOREIGN  LITERARY  NOTES. 
In  a  new  book,  at  present  in  the  press,  the 
Rev.  H.  R.  Haneis  will  deal  with  the  life  and 
work  of  Jesus  in  the  light  of  modem  historical 
criticism  and  arcbzological  research.  The 
work  will  be  in  6ve  volumes,  distributed  as 
follows  :  Vol.  i.,  to  be  ready  in  November,  is 
the  Shrye/IAe  Four,  and  deals  with  the  sources 
of  the  Gospel  narratives.  Vol.  ii.,  TAt  PUiure 
ej  Jesus,  contains  scenes  from  the  life  of 
Christ.  Vol.  iii..  Tkt  PUtutt  ef  Paul,  con- 
tains scenes  from  the  life  of  Paul.  Vol.  iv., 
Tkt  Canqutring  Crvst,  contains  a  sketch  of  the 


progress  of  the  Christian  Church  from  Hero 
to  Conitantine.  Vol.  v.,  Thi Ught  of  thi  ffa' 
tient  (Asia,  Africa,  Europe),  Is  designed  as  an 
introduction  to  the  whole,  containing  a  risttnU 
of  tbe  principal  religions  of  the  world  before 
Christ.  The  work  will  be  published  by  Burnet 
&  Co.,  of  Buckingham  Street,  Strand,  and  the 
volumes  will  appear  at  intervals  oF  about  two 
months. 

The  Naturforschende  Gesellscbaft  in  Bern 
will  celebrate  this  winter  the  hundredth  year 
of  its  existence.  It  was  founded  in  December 
17B6  by  Pfarrer  Samuel  Wyttenbach  and  a 
small  circle  of  scientific  friends.  It  expanded 
in  iBij  into  tbe  Bernische  Naturforschende 
GesellschafI,  out  of  which  the  now  extensive 
and  prosperous  Swiss  society  was  subsequently 
developed. 

The  Polish  poet  Kraszewsky  is  alarmingly 
ill.  He  has  been  taken  from  Bad  Scbininach 
In  Aargau  to  Rspperawil,  on  the  Lake  of  Zu- 
rich, the  well-known  centre  of  tbe  Polish  colony 
of  exiles  In  Switierland. 

Dk.  J.  J.  JussEKAND  has  been  at  work  lately 
in  the  British  Museum,  revising  his  History  of 
English  Lilerature.  which  he  has  already 
brought  down  to  near  the  end  of  tbe  eightcentta 
century.  He  means  to  rewrite  the  first  twa 
chapters,  which  he  began  six  yean  ago.  He 
will  finish  with  Browning,  of  whom  he  is  a 
strong  admirer.  He  has  got  some  fresh  and 
interesting  details  about  Hobbes  and  other 
writers  from  the  archives  of  the  French  For- 
.eign  Office.  Tbe  book  will  be  in  two  volomes, 
instead  of  one,  as  originally  intended.  lu 
progress  has  been  seriotisly  interfered  with  by 
the  large  amount  of  fresh  work  put  on  tbe 
bureau  of  which  Dr.  Jusserand  is  cktfha  the 
Foreign  Office.  Tunis  alone  was  assigned  (o 
bim  after  Gambetta  sent  him  to  report  on  that 
country.  Then  Tonquiu,  Madagascar,  and  a 
few  other  trifles,  were  added  as  a  kind  of  hon- 
orary distinction.  They  leave  only  occasional 
balf-botirs  (or  English  literature. 

The  death  of  Fridolin  Hoffmann,  for  some 
time  editor  of  tbe  BasUr  Nackrichitn,  is  an- 
nounced from  Cologne.  He  was  a  Rhine- 
lander  by  birth,  and  studied  theology  at  Bonn. 
After  leaving  the  university,  in  1869,  he  be- 
came editor  of  the  Liberal  Catholic  Ksltmcht 
VfflksieitKng,  and  afterward  of  the  Rhtinittht 
Mtrkur—Xhc  present  Dtutiehm  JUerkur  and 
organ  of  ibe  German  Old  Catholics.  He  gained 
some  popularity  as  a  novelist,  but  his  chief  lit-  _ 
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erar;  work  Is  the  Ctschichtt  der  Inqnitition  (a 
vols.,  1IS7S).  Hoffmann  was  a  man  uf  wide 
scieotilic  caltUK,  full  of  humor  and  kindliness. 

Tki  twenty-ninth  anniversary  of  the  death 
of  ADsnste  Comte  whs  celebrated  recently  in 
Paris.  In  the  morning,  an  address  was  deliv- 
ered by  Dr.  J..H.  Bridges  at  Comte' ■  tomb  in 
the  cemetery  of  Pire-Lachaisc  ;  in  the  after- 
noon another  address  was  delivered  by 
M.  Pierre  Lafitte  upon  "  The  Meaning  of  Posi- 
tivism." in  Comce'i  house,  to  rue  Monsleur-le- 
Prince ;  and  in  the  evening  there  was  a  din- 
ner, at  which  about  150  persons  were  preaenL 

The  Greek  literary  society,  the  Syllogos, 
had  arranged  for  a  congress  In  Constantinople, 
and  invitations  bad  been  sent  out  to  the  liter- 
ary and  scientific  societies  of  all  nations  likely 
to  be  interested,  inviting  them  to  send  dele- 
gates. The  Porie,  however,  to  the  surprise  of 
the  Syllogos  and  the  chagrin  of  the  Greek  pop- 
titation,  has  prohibited  the  meeting.  No  cause 
has  been  given.  It  was  especially  scaled  that 
no  political  themes  were  to  be  touched  upon  at 
the  congress. 

Wombk's  colleges  at  the  older  universities 
have  thriven  more  this  year  than  at  any  pre- 
vious period,  and  the  increasing  number  of  stu- 
dents has  created  a  necessity  for  greater  ac- 
commodation. At  Gtrton  twenty-six  new  sets 
of  chamt>era  are  to  be  provided  out  of  the 
Gamble  beqaest ;  while  at  Oxford  there  is  talk 
of  a  hostel  to  be  speciatly  appropriated  to  the 
use  of  students  from  the  Cheltenham  Ladles' 
College. 

Prof.  Sis  Mombk  Williams  has  jnat  re- 
turned from  traveUing  in  Germany  and  Switier- 
land,  and  is  not  likely  to  leave  England  again 
for  Vienna  to  be  personally  present  at  the 
International  Congress  of  Orientalists  this 
month.  He  has  obtained  the  co-operation  of 
two  well-known  Sanskri  lists —one  at  Jena  and 
the  other  at  Strasbourg — who  will  be  bis  <el- 
laiaraitun  in  bringing  out  the  second  ediiioii 
of  bis  Sanskrit-  English  Dictionary  published 
by  the  University  of  OKford. 

Dr.  Hbinkich  Viehoff,  the  Rector  of  the 
Realschule  at  Trier,  well  known  as  a  literary 
historian,  and  especially  ai  a  commentator 
upon  Goethe  and  Schiller,  has  died  in  that  city 
in  his  eighty-third  year. 

The  circle  of  Old  Catholic  scholars  In  the 
University  of  Boon  has  suffered  another  loss 
by  the  death  of  Dr.  Andreas  Meniel,  the  senior 


of  the  Catholic  theological  faculty,  ai  the  age 
of  seventy -one. 

A  FEW  days  ago  a  new  work  by  the  present 
Pope  appeared  in  all  the  Italian  bookshops, 
"  Inscttptiones  et  Cartnina  Leonis  XIII.  Pon- 
tificis  Maicimi."  It  consists  mainly  of  poems 
and  verses  in  Latin  in  praise  of  the  Virgin 
Mary.  As  the  booksellers,  however,  fixed  the 
price  of  the  little  volume  at  will,  the  Pope  has 
Slopped  its  further  sale,  and  has  ordered  that 
copies  shall  be  given  gratis  to  the  clergy  and 
the  poor  schools.  It  is  said  that  Leo  XIII. 
before  publishing  the  nork  submilled  it  to  a 
number  of  eminent  classical  scholars  in  order 
that  the  Latin  style  might  be  as  flawless  as 
possible. 


MISCELLANY. 

Dbmocract  and  Manners.— In  our  social 
life,  good  manners  give  more  pleasure  than 
good  morals  or  kindactions.  A  man  possess- 
ing alt  the  cardinal  ^rtaes  meets  with  a  much 
less  warm  welcome  than  an  agreeable  scape- 
grace. Even  the  ponderously  moral  Dr.  John- 
son chose  his  principal  friends  from  the  latter 
class.  Topham,  Beaucterk,  Savage.  Boswell, 
and  Hervey,  his  nearest  friends,  were  all  men 
whose  characters  it  would  be  difficult  for  an 
epitaph-writer  to  whitewash.  Lord  Chester- 
field, in  one  of  his  letters  to  his  son,  apily  il- 
lustrates the  superiority  of  the  dulct  to  the 
utiie  when  he  tells  him  that  he  will  be  more 
likely  to  make  a  friend  of  a  man  whom  he  has 
Injured  by  gracefully  refusing  a  favor,  than  of 
him  whom  he  has  insulted  by  granting  one  un- 
gracefully. Will  democracy,  then,  destroy 
good  manners  7  The  political  aims  ol  the  work- 
ing-classes are  eminently  practical,  and  their 
lives  sordid.  This  is  inevitable.  Mean  sur- 
roundings, anxiety  to  make  both  ends  meet, 
want  of  time,  and  want  of  money,  combine  to 
make  It  dificult  for  the  working-class,  as  a 
class,  to  attain  to  any  degree  of  rcfinemenL 
This  Incapacity  ol  working  people  to  become 
refined  is  frequently  used  as  an  argument  in 
favor  of  the  theory  that  democracy  and  culture 
are  opposed.  It  proceeds  upon  the  mistaken 
assumption  that,  under  a  democracy,  there 
can  be  no  aristocracy.  Yet  there  always  will 
be  an  aristocracy.  Tbe  vinx  ai  a  suitable 
term  compels  me  to  use  the  term  aristocracy, 
although  that  word  '1  common  speech  implies 
superiority  in  point  01  birth.  But  under  a 
democracy  there  will  always  be  an  aristocracy, 
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although  differently  corapoMd,  of  more  oti-  to  t*bom  alone  can  be  tmnsniitted  its  delicate 
merous  elements,  and  of  more  movable  itrucL-  traditioas.  Tbii  delusion  as  to  the  natural 
nre  than  tbe  pTesenl  one.  Granting  that  under  auperionty  of  the  manners  of  the  arisioctaiical 
democracy  there  will  be  a,a  aristocracy,  the  class  has  been  fostered  bj  the  genius  ol  our 
question  arises  aa  to  the  number  of  those  nho  language,  whicb  lakes  most  of  its  terms  of 
will  form  it,  and  the  elemenus  of  nhlch  it  will  praise  from  the  aitribnies  of  the  nobility,  and 
be  composed.  Curiously  enough  the  existing  most  of  its  terms  of  contempt  from  the  attri- 
npper  class  has  been  in  a  measure  created  and  butes  of  the  people.  All  great  political  and 
kept  alive  by  two  principles  which  seem,  at  religious  Ideas  have  sprung  from  the  people; 
first  sight,  incapable  of  bringiog  about  a  com-  The  nobility  have  adopted  them  despite  of 
mon  result.  One  of  these  ia  freedom  of  trade  tfaelr  humble  origin.  But  the  empire  of  man- 
and  contract ;  the  other,  the  law  of  entail  and  ners  has  alwa3rs  been  in  the  hands  of  a  minot- 
settlement.  Freedom  of  trade  and  contract  ity,  and  from  the  nature  of  things  this  must 
has  enabled  men  of  property  to  utterly  swamp  always  be  so-  They  alone  have  the  time,  the 
the  smaller  class  of  capitalists,  and  [be  law  of  money,  and  the  disposition.  The  upper  class 
entail  and  settlement  has  artificially  disenabled  adopt  a  new  fashion  ;  the  middle  classes,  and 
spendthrifts  from  permanently  alienating  prop-  after  a  long  time  even  the  lower  classes,  follow 
erty  from  their  families.  The  inevitable  conse-  their  example.  It  is,  therefore,  of  the  highest 
quence  has  been  that  large  fortunes  have  be-  importance  to  a  country  that  its  social  leaders 
come  more  common,  and  smaller  ones  more  should  be  carefully  selected.  From  their  judg- 
rare.  Now,  one  of  the  first  principles  of  de-  ments  there  is  no  appeal.  If  good  society 
mocracies  is  to  endeavor  as  far  as  possible  to  means,  as  it  ought  to  mean,  a  society  of  per- 
equalize  the  fortunes  of  citizens.  This  they  sons  of  superior  manners  and  Intelligence,  the 
have  attempted  to  do  abroad  and  in  ancient  possession  of  these  qualities  should  be  the  only 
times  in  several  ways.  One  method  adopted  test  of  admittance  tnto  it.  The  principle  car- 
It  to  prevent  the  accumulation  of  large  fortunes  rilre  auverte  aux  taltnti  has  been  applied  with 
by  passing  agrarian  laws  which  limit  the  the  greatest  success  to  the  army,  politics,  and 
amount  of  real  property  that  an  Individual  may  trade  ;  why  should  it  not  be  successful  when 
possess  ;  another  is  to  levy  a  graduated  in-  applied  to  good  manners  ?  It  is  competition 
come-tax  ;  and  a  third  is  the  compulsory  sub-  which  colls  forth  all  that  is  best  in  mankind, 
division  of  a  man's  real  and  personal  property  and  enlightened  self-interest  under  a  democ- 
at  his  death.  The  two  former  means  are  racy  would  dictate  politeness  a*  «  means  of 
negative  and  are  checks  upon  accumulation,  propitiating  others.  Many  persons  seem  to 
the  third  is  positive  and  compels  dispersion.  Imagine  that  democracy  will  exiinguiab  heredi- 
One  prevents  large  fortunes  being  accnmu-  tary  fortunes,  and  that  the  youth  and  mao- 
laied,  the  other  divides  them  when  occumu-  hood  o(  the  race  ifjil  be  spent  In  a  dull  round 
lated.  But  the  main  qualification  hitherto  for  of  professional  and  manual  labor  ;  and  tbat, 
a  leader  of  society  is  birth.  No  matter  how  when  a  man  has  obtained  the  means  of  enjoy- 
ill-educated,  immoral,  or  Ill-mannered  a  man  ment  and  leisure  for  literary  and  social  amuse- 
may  be,  if  be  is  the  head  of  an  ancient  family  ments,  he  will  have  tost  the  lasce  for  them, 
and  the  owner  of  the  estate,  he  will  at  once  be  and  tbat  when  he  had  the  taste,  he  would  not 
welcomed  into  the  ranks  of  the  upper  class,  have  the  lime.  But  this  is  not  the  aim  of  the 
Time  was  when  birth  was  essential  for  holding  intelligent  democrat.  All  be  wishes  to  bring 
high  office  in  war  and  peace.  The  employ-  about  Is  a  proximate  equality  of  Incomes, 
ment  of  gunpowder,  which  gave  to  the  foot-  Great  fortunes  are  prejudicial  to  good  manoen 
soldier  a  superiority  over  the  knight,  dissipated  in  another  way.  They  prevent  frequent  and 
forever  the  belief  tbat  only  men  of  birth  could  unconstrained  intercoursi!.  so  necessary  for 
be  men  ot  bravery.  And  the  wide  extension  forming  agreeable  manners,  and  for  this  rea- 
of  the  saffrage  has  shown  tbat  the  art  of  gov-  son.  Rich  men  as  a  rule  set  the  tone  of  the 
ernment  can  be  mastered  as  well  by  a  plebeian  society  around  them.  They  naturally  give  ex-  _^ 
as  by  a  patrician.  But  a  man  is  still  held  to  pensive,  and  therefore  formal,  eoienaio ments, 
have  a  right  to  rule  over  manners  by  virtue  of  and  the  result  follows  that  families  of  moder- 
bis  descent.  Y^  have  stripped  ihe  nobility  of  ate  or  small  fortunes  are  driven  away  from 
almost  all  their  other  privileges,  but  we  have  society  altogether,  or  limit  their  entertainments 
left  them  a  social  precedence.  There  is  a  sort  to  one  occasional  dioret  or  dance.  The  for- 
of  tacit  assumption  that  good  manners  can  be  mality,  loo,  of  these  entertainments  acts  as  a 
kept  alive  by  the  preservation  of  a  sacred  caste  check  upon  freedom   of  intercourse,   and  the 
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pleasure  derived  from  It.  Maar.  therefore,  to  carry  them  from  the  school  to  the  coll^fe  ; 
who  could  a£Ford  to  go  to  and  give  entenaia-  and,  thirdly,  to  help  ibem  to  continue  their 
ments,  and  whose  manners  and  talents  would  studies  beyond  the  First  Arta  Eiamiaation 
be  advantageous  lo  society,  shun  it,  and  con-  and  qualify  themselves  for  Univeisily  degrees, 
tent  Ihemselves  vilh  unrestrained  bachelor  Such  a  measure  would,  in  fact,  be  more  than 
gatherings.  With  the  disappearance  of  a  plu-  jusliSable,  It  is  the  bounden  duly  of  the  Gov- 
tocracy,  with  its  costly  and  cumbrous  macbin-  etnment  to  adopt  It ;  for  il  is  not  too  much  to 
ery,  conditions  of  society  would  become  sim-  say  that  here  lies  the  kernel  of  the  whole  ques- 
pler,  and  so  a  larger  number  of  persons  could  tlon.  As  far  m  primary  education  goes  Hn- 
enler  into  h.  In  addition  10  this,  the  principle  hammadani  are  well  enough  off.  The  propor- 
of  democracy  would  of  course  lead  to  the  abo-  tion  of  Mubammadans  to  the  total  population 
lilion  of  all  hereditary  titles,  and  this  again  of  Bengal  is  3i'zi  per  cent.,  and  the  propor- 
would  be  beneficial  to  manners  by  doing  away  tion  of  boys  of  that  religion  to  every  hundred 
with  the  propensity  to  copy  the  manners  of  per-  boys  educated  in  primary  schools  is  24,  tbe 
sons  of  rank  whether  they  are  worthy  of  imiia-  percentages  being  16  for  upper  primary 
tion  or  not.  Alihougb,  therefore,  [he  aim  of  schools,  and  33  for  lowei  primary  schools- 
democracies  in  splitting  up  large  fortunes  and  When  it  is  considered  that  a  very  large  part  of 
in  abolishinK  hereditary  titles  is  not  intended  the  Mussulman  population  consists  of  ifae 
directly  to  improve  our  manners,  yel  indirectly  lower  class  Mubammadans  of  Eastern  Bengal, 
It  will  do  so.  Democracies  (urlher  attempt  who  were  forced  to  accept  the  Koran  at  the 
directly  to  improve  the  manners  of  tbe  people,  point  of  the  sword,  and  bave  never  risen  from 
They  interfere  in  the  private  life  of  citizens  the  very  lowest  ranks  of  life,  it  muat  be  ad- 
inore  than  aristocracies.  Tbey  regulate  tbe  mitled  that  these  figures  leave  nothing  to  be 
disposition  of  a  citizen's  time  and  money,  desired.  But  tbe  higher  we  go  in  the  educa^ 
They  raise  more  by  Cazaliot)  from  Ibe  people,  tional  scale  the  smaller  becomes  the  percent- 
returning  it  to  them  in  a  form  in  which  all  may  age  of  tbe  Mubammadans,  unlit,  when  collegi- 
partake.  They  have  discovered  tbe  great  secret  ate  education  is  reached,  we  find  that  in  every 
how  luxuries  and  refining  influences,  unce  to  hundred  college  students  there  are  only  4'6  of 
be  obtained  only  by  the  rich,  can  be  shared  the  Mussulman  faith.  It  is  thus  in  the  matter 
by  ail  alike— by  taking  a  small  sum  from  the  of  higher  education  alone  that  assistance  is  Fe> 
pocket  of  every  ratepayer,  anil  by  expending  quired,  and  the  most  suitable  form  in  which 
thesum>total  In  the  purchase  of  what  is  beau-  this  assistance  can  be  given  is  undoubtedly 
tlful  lo  the  eye  and  improving  to  the  mind. —  that  of  special  scholarships.  Another  demand 
EattvKtrd-Ho.  very  generally  made  on  the  Government  by 
the  spokesmen  of  the  Muhammadan  cause  is 
MuHAMMADAH  Educmtion.— The  demand  that  tbe  medium  of  instruction  to  their  sons 
on  tbe  part  of  the  Mubammadans  for  special  should  be,  even  in  Lower  Bengal,  the  Hindus- 
schools  is  very  ill-advised,  but  tbe  question  of  lani  language.  This  is  a  reasonable  request 
special  scholarships  stands  on  a  very  diSerent  wherever  the  proportion  of  Mussulmans  in 
basis.  Tbe  two  principal  causes  which  baodl-  Ihe  population  is  very  large  ;  but  where  they 
cap  Mubammadans  in  the  race  against  Hindus  form  only  a  small  fraction  of  the  inhabitants 
arc  their  comparative  poverty  as  a  class  and  of  tbe  district,  it  is  difficult  to  see  how  tbe  con- 
their  system  of  religious  training,  which  re-  cession  could  be  granted  without  the  estabtisb- 
quires  the  leaching  of  the  mosque  to  precede  ment  of  special  schools.  It  must  be  remem- 
that  of  tbe  school.  The  latter  cause  sends  bered  thai,  although  mainly  for  sentimental 
tbem  to  school  late,  the  former  takes  them  reasons,  Mubammadans  throughout  Bengal 
away  early.  It  Is  not  that  the  Muhammadan  desire  to  have  their  children  taught  in  Hindus- 
boy  is  duller  than  Ibe  Hindu  boy  ;  but  he  tanl.  their  real  vernacular,  at  any  rate  among 
does  not  begin  so  soon,  and  he  has  not  caught  the  lower  classes,  in  all  districts  where  Hindus 
up  his  rival  by  the  time  tbe  earlier  educational  are  in  a  majority,  is  Bengali  ;  and  little  good 
honors  are  distributed.  It  it  justifiable,  there-  would  be  done  by  pieteuding  to  recognize  as  a 
fore,  for  the  Government  to  create  special  Mussulman  vernacular  a  language  only  used 
scholarships  for  Mubammadans  at  three  stages  by  the  higher  classes,  and  by  no  means  invart- 
of  the  course  of  education  :  first,  to  enable  ably  even  by  them.  We  Ibiak,  therefore,  that 
them  to  continue  In  English  leaching  schools  Hindustani  should  be  the  medium  of  inscruc- 
Ihe  instruction  be%,aa  \n  polkialaj ;  secondly,  tion  only  in   places  exclusively  inhabited  by 
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Huhammadans,  or  where  Muharamadana  large-  or  four  yean  oF  age  who  wai  plucking  violeu 
ly  predominate.  Tbe  last  poiot  to  be  noticed  of  which  he  bad  already  made  a  little  baach. 
is  the  demand  (or  a  special  standard  of  exam-  "  My  dear,"  said  the  Empeior,  "  will  yon  give 
inatton,  and  this  can  be  very  briefly  disposed  me  your  nosegay  ?"  "  Certainly,  sire,"  re- 
o(.  No  Muasulman  wbo  has  the  real  welfare  piled  the  lad,  handing  it  to  him  with  infinite 
of  his  people  at  heart  would  asli  for  such  a  grace.  Bonaparte  took  the  flowers,  kissed  the 
thing.  It  would  be  a  humiliating  confession  child  (whom  he  recognized  as  the  son  of  a  man 
of  inferiority,  and  the  very  purpose  soDght  to  employed  about  the  chSteau),  and  continued 
be  served  would  be  frustrated.  The  letters  his  walk.  "  Well,  gentlemen,"  he  said  to  his 
"  B.A.,"  "  M.A.,"  etc.,  are  not  valuable  in  courtiers  after  a  few  minutes'  silence,  "  what 
themselves,  but  for  what  they  indicate,  viz.,  do  you  think  of  that  child  ?  This  chance  meet- 
that  the  educational  attainments  of  [he  degree-  ing  seems  to  me  like  a  piece  of  secret  advice 
holder  have  reached  a  certain  high  standard,  warning  me  for  the  future  to  imitate  this  mod- 
If  that  standard  were  lowered  in  the  case  of  est  flower  ;  yes,  gentlemen,  hcoceforward  vio- 
Muhammadans,  an  invidious  distinction  would  lets  shall  be  the  emblem  of  my  desires." 
at  once  be  drawn  between  Muhammadan  and  "  Sire,"  answered  Bertrand,  "  for  the  giory  of 
Hindu  degree-holders,  and  a  seal  would  be  set  your  Majesty,  I  like  to  think  that  the  feeling 
on  Muhammadan  inferiority.  The  Mussul-  will  last  no  longer  than  tbe  little  flower  which 
man  must  strive  to  reach  tbe  standard  he  has  Inspired  you  with  iL"  The  Emperor  did  not 
not  yet  attained,  and  all  help  should  be  given  heed  him,  but  withdrew  to  his  private  rooms, 
to  him  in  Ihe  honorable  struggle.  The  aban-  On  the  following  day  be  was  seen  walking  In 
donment  of  that  struggle,  with  a  plea  for  ex-  tbe  garden  with  a  small  bunch  of  violets  in 
cepiional  indulgence,  can  bring  nothing  but  bis  buttonhole.  Having  reached  a  bed  where 
dishonor,  and  if  the  plea  were  successful  they  were  planted,  he  commenced  to  pick  some 
tbe  result  would  be  barren  of  all  good  to  more  of  the  flowers,  which  just  there  happened 
the  MubaromadaD  cause. — Calcutta  English-  to  be  rather  scarce.  A  certain  Cboudieu,  a 
man,  ■  grenadier  of  the  Guard  then  on  sentry  duty, 
said,  "  In  another  year,  sire,  you  will  have  less 
The  Violet  the  NiIPOLSONTC  Emblem.—  difficulty  in  plucking  them,  they  will  be  thicker 
Tbe  Ttmpi  of  Angust  16  has  an  article  giving  then."  Kapoleon  looked  at  him  in  astooisli- 
an  account  of  the  manner  In  which  the  violet  ment  "  What !"  he  exclaimed,  "  do  you  sup- 
became  tbe  emblem  of  the  Imperial  party  In  pose  I  shall  be  here  again  In  a  year's  time  ?" ' 
France.  The  facts  are  gathered  from  a  small  "  Perhaps  sooner,"  was  the  reply  ;  "  at  least 
pamphlet  published  In  the  year  iSrj,  bearing  we  hope  so."  "  But  do  you  not  know,  sol- 
the  following  lengthy  title  :—"  Defence  of  the  dier,  that  1  am  leaving  for  the  Island  of  Elba 
French  People  against  their  Accusers,  French  tbe  day  after  to-morrow?"  "Your  Majesty 
as  well  as  Foreign,  Supported  by  Evidence  will  suffer  the  storm  to  pass."  "Are  your 
from  the  Correspondence  of  the  ex-Monarch,  comrades  of  tbe  same  opinion?"  "Almost 
followed  by  the  Anecdote  which  caused  the  ail."  "  Let  them  think  so,  then,  but  not  /*)• 
Violet  to  Become  a  Rallying  Sign,  by  the  Au-  so.  When  your  sentry  dtity  is  over,  go  aod 
thor  of  '  Precis  Historique  snr  Napoleon.'  "  find  Bertrand  ;  he  will  give  you  twenty  na- 
The  story  is  as  follows  :— Three  days  before  poleons,  but  keep  the  secret"  Cboudieu  hav- 
departing  for  the  Island  of  Elba,  Bonaparte  ing  returned  to  tbe  guard-room  remarked  to 
was  walking  in  the  gardens  of  Fontalnebleau  his  comrades  how,  for  tbe  last  two  or  three 
accompanied  by  the  Due  de  Bassano  and  Gen-  days,  tbe  Emperor  bad  been  walking  about 
eral  Bertrand  ;  the  Emperorwassiill  uncertain  with  a  bunch  of  violets.  "Well,"  said  he, 
whether  he  should  offer  resistance,  or  betake  "  for  the  future  when  we  are  utking  between 
himself  into  exile  in  peace.  The  Due  de  Bas-  ourselves  we  must  always  call  him  Father 
sano  was  endeavoring  to  show  him  that  it  was  Violet."  So  from  that  day  the  troops  in  their 
now  no  time  for  drawing  back.  Greatly  im-  barrack  and  at  their  mess  always  referred  to 
piessed  by  the  objections  of  his  secretary,  Na-  Napoleon  as  Father  Violet  The  secret  in- 
poleon  continued  to  walk  np  and  down  in  sensibly  reached  tbe  public,  and  when  violets 
silence  ;  be  had  no  reply  to  make,  and  he  was  were  in  season  the  adherents  of  the  Emperor 
seeking  something  to  distract  his  attentioq  wore  a  bunch  in  their  buttonholes  or  carried 
from  tbe  embarrassment  of  bis  position.  Sud-  one  in  their  hands.  This  Is  how  Ifaey  recog- 
denty  be  saw  near  him  a  pretty  child  of  three  nized  one  another. 
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An  interval  of  four  or  five  years  is  a  had  been,  and  this  was  on  the  point  of 
day  in  the  life  of  a  nation,  and  hardly  being  pulled  down.  The  innovating 
suffices  for  Che  observation  of  change  ;  though  revivalist  hand  of  Neo-Cathotic 
but  it  suffices  for  the  observation  of  restoration  had  been  busy  on  every 
tendency,  especially  it  the  observer  is  church  in  the  neighborhood  but  one- 
one  looking  from  without,  like  a  colo-  The  great  Tudor  manor-house  alone, 
nist  in  England,  and  not  one  who  is  glid-  like  the  cathedral,  had  defied  change, 
ing  with  the  stream.  England,  however,  I  do  not  knov  whether  rural  England 
even  in  outward  aspect  changes  rapidly,  grows  more  beautiful,  or  whether  it  is 
An  artist  requested  to  make  a  set  of  that  one  is  more  struck  with  its  beauty 
drawings  of  things  in  a  district  forty  every  time  one  returns  to  it  from  a 
miles  from  London  which  were  as  they  newly-settled  land  of  promise,  with  its 
had  been  in  the  boyhood  of  a  man  of  raw  look  of  recent  clearance,  its  denuded 
sixty  had  some  difficulty  in  finding  his  fields,  its  stumps,  its  snake-fences  in- 
subjects.  In  the  cottages  brick  and  stead  of  hedge-rows  with  trees,  its 
slate  had  supplanted  clay  and  thatch  ;  unpicturesque  though  thrifty -looking 
the  face  of  the  homestead  had  been  homesteads,  its  horizon  fringed  with  the 
altered  by  the  new  style  of  farming  and  gaunt  trunks  of  pines  blackened  by  the 
machinery,  which  had  also  put  an  end  forest  fire,  its  landscape  which  by  the 
to  many  of  the  old  country  sights  and  absence  of  finish  shows  that  no  labor 
sounds  ;  in  the  old  market-town,  which  has  as  yet  been  spared  for  anything  but 
had  become  a  railway  centre  and  doubled  the  absolutely  useful.  Surely  this  Eng- 
in  size,  only  one  street  remained  as  it  lish  union  of  the  highest  cultivatioa,  and 
Ntw  Serjes.— Vol,  XLIV.,  No.  6  46  Li  n  '  d  vV^il^'tlVIC 
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the  trimness  produced  b;  the  outlay  of  and  exportation  from  India  still  in- 
vast  wealth  on  a  small  area,  with  the  creases.  In  the  end,  no  doubt,  land  in 
sylvan  character  maintained  by  the  in-  the  neighboThood  of  vast  masses  of 
teispersion  of  parks  and  pleasure-  population  must  have  a  value,  but  in  the 
grounds,  the  reservation  of  which  the  mean  time  the  squire  may  be  ruined- 
same  wealth  has  permitted,  as  well  as  "  Divide  the  farms,"  say  some  ;  "small 
by  the  hedge-row  trees  ;  this  conjunc-  holdings  will  pay  rent."  It  is  easier  to 
tion  of  all  the  smiling  evidences  of  divide  the  farms  than  to  divide  the  farm 
present  prosperity  with  the  gray  church  buildings,  or  find  money  to  build  new 
towers  and  immemorial  oaks  of  the  past ;  sets.  Others  preach  a  change  of  crops, 
and  the  richness  of  this  landscape,  which  and  certain  it  seems  that,  unless  freights 
presents  a  charming  view  from  almost  rise  immensely,  England  can  never  com- 
every  rising  ground,  have  nothing  equal  pete  with  boundless  expanses  of  the 
to  them  in  their  kind.  There  may  be  richest  soil  and  stable  climates.  But  a 
many  lands  more  romantic,  there  can  total  change  of  system,  whether  in  re- 
hardly  be  one  so  lovely.  In  America  gard  to  holdings  or  crops,  will  take 
the    dwellings   of    the  people  look  like  time. 

structures,  and  arc  indicative  only  of  The  squire  has  too  often  been  a  mere 
present  prosperity  ;  here  they  look  like  game-preserver  and  fox-hunter.  I  re- 
growths,  and  are  suggestive  of  a  history,  member  one  who  in  his  decrepitude  had 
In  America  you  see  from  the  windows  no  food  for  his  soul  but  hearing  the 
of  the  railway  carriage  at  nearly  equal  hounds  called  over  by  the  huntsman  at 
distances  the  nearly  equal  homesteads  his  bedside ;  and  another  who,  being 
of  the  agricultural  democracy  ;  for,  there  paralyzed  in  his  old  age,  preserved  rab- 
being  no  such  thing  as  a  county  gentle-  bits,  which  must  have  eaten  up  no  small 
man,  and  little  use  of  hired  labor,  there  portion  of  the  crops,  and  went  out 
.  are  no  mansions  and  few  cottages.  Here  shooting  them  in  a  cart,  seated  on  a 
we  have  the  variety  of  hall,  farm,  and  music-stool  which  enabled  him  just  to 
cottage,  which  is  unquestionably  more  turn  enough  to  get  his  shot.  Of  late, 
interesting,  though  perhaps  not  econom-  too.  absenteeism  has  increased.  It  has 
ically  so  wholesome.  Yet  one  cannot  been  almost  as  common  in  some  parts 
help  thinking  that  a  life  outwardly  so  of  England  as  in  Ireland.  The  sqillre 
beautiful  must  inwardly  be  pretty  healthy  spends  a  great  part  of  his  life  in  London 
if  the  different  members  of  the  rural  or  abroad,  and  the  parish  lacks  its  head, 
community  do  their  duty.  There  are  On  my  saying  to  a  bishop  some  time  ago 
floweis,  the  symbols  of  cheerfulness,  on  that  a  friend  of  mine  who  had  taken  a 
the  walls  and  in  the  garden  of  the  cot-  living  in  his  diocese  was  unlucky  in  hav- 
tage  as  well  as  on  the  walls  and  in  the  ing  no  resident  gentleman  in  the  parish, 
garden  of  the  hall.  Over  this  landscape  the  bishop  replied  that  there  was  scarce- 
and  life  Radical  agrarian  reformers  pro-  ly  such  a  thing  as  a  resident  gentleman 
pose  to  d'ive  the  plough.  If  they  arc  in  his  diocese.  Of  two  great  noblemen 
to  have  their  way,  one  is  glad  to  have  whom  J  remember,  the  father,  though 
had  one  more  look.  immersed  in  public  business,  used  to 
The  plough,  however,  not  of  the  come  down  as  much  as  he  could  to  his 
agrarian  reformer,  but  of  destiny,  seems  country-seat,  see  his  neighbors  at  din- 
likely  to  be  driven  over  the  parks  ner,  go  among  his  tenants,  and  show  at 
and  pleasure-grounds.  Everywhere  one  all  events  that  he  recognized  and  wished 
hears  the  same  story  of  reduced  rents,  to  perform  his  territorial  duties.  The 
overwhelming  incumbrances,  and  county  son  used  now  and  then  to  come  down 
families  sinking  under  their  losses  and  from  town  with  a  London  party  to  a 
burdens.  Many  mansions  are  shut  up,  battue.  Only  men  made  of  Nature's 
more  would  be  shut  up  if  the  owners  finest  clay  do  their  duty  without  corn- 
had  not  sources  of  Income  besides  land-  pulsion.  Still,  almost  everywhere  I  go, 
Farms  are  everywhere  on  the  hands  of  farm,  cottage,  and  field  show  the  im- 
the  landlord,  who  is  lucky  if  he  manages  prover's  hand  ;  there  might  be  a  worse 
them  without  toss.  Nor  is  there  any  institution  than  quarter  sessions,  except 
prospectof  achange  ;  the  vast  Canadian  in  poaching  cases  ;  and  though  "  Sum- 
wheat'field  is  only  just  being  opened,  ner   Hall '     may   be  poetry,   there  arc 
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some  lives,  those  of  young  Parisian  or  store  for  him  ;  peihaps  greater  happi- 
New  York  millionaires  for  example,  out  ness  than  he  has  known  in  his  idle  slate, 
of  which  DO  poetry  can  be  made.  One  01  the  three  orders,,  landlord,  farmer, 
cannot  think  without  a.  pang  of  those  and  laborer,  one,  we  are  told,  must  go, 
mansions  being  left  to  decay,  or  haunted  for  the  land  can  no  longer  bear  all  three, 
rather  than  inhabited  by  decayed  families  But  the  landlord  and  farmer  may  be 
living  in  a  corner  of  the  pile,  like  the  fused  into  one,  and  rent  may  become  the 
French  chdUaux.  I  shall  not  repine  if  salary  for  superintendence.  Of  course, 
some  of  them  pass  into  the  hands  of  rich  the  landlord  must  receive  an  agricultural 
Americans,  who  are  only  British  colo-  training.  As  an  absentee  receiver  of 
nists  coming  to  enjoy  their  fortunes  at  rents  his  situation  is  likely  to  become 
home.  But  I  shall  repine  if  they  pass  perilous;  for  the  author  of  the  Land  Act 
into  the  hands  of  Jews,  who  seem  to  be  has  loosened  an  agrarian  avalanche  which 
beginning  to  supplant  the  English  gentry  will  roll  when  he  is  gone.  Of  foxhunt* 
in  some  districts.  Squire  Western  was  iug  and  game-preserving  there  is  likely 
at  all  events  an  Englishman.  The  Jew,  before  long  to  be  an  end.  The  squire 
while  he  carries  upon  him  the  mark  of  will  have  other  things  to  fill  his  time  ; 
tribal  separation,  though  he  may  be  a  the  hunting  farmer  will  cease  to  exist  ; 
Hontefiore  io  beneficence,  will  always  and  when  farming  becomes  a  very  scri- 
be a  Jew,  and  can  never  be  one  in  heart  ous  business  there  will  be  no  land  10 
with  the  Gentiles  among  whom  he  spare  for  cover,  nor  will  the  small  holder 
dwells.  let  you  ride  over  his  land. 

There  seems  to  be  no  doubt  that  be-  But  what  is  to  become  of  the  squire's 
tween  the  action  of  conscientious  squires  younger  sons  and  of  the  young  gentry 
and  economical  influences,  such  as  the  generally  ?  The  professions  and  Ihe 
opening  of  employment  or  railways,  the  genteel  callings  seem  to  be  glutted,  and 
introduction  of  machinery  which  de-  now  the  women  are  pressing  into  them 
mands  more  skilled  labor  and  access  to  as  well  as  the  men.  You  will  have  a  set 
an  extended  labor  market,  the  lot  of  the  of  men  bred  in  luxury,  refined,  sensitive, 
farm  laborer  has  been  grealiy  improved,  and  wanting  bread,  than  which  nothing 
Whether  his  brick  and  tile  cottage  is  can  be  either  more  wretched  or  more 
really  more  comfortable,  warmer  in  win-  dangerous.  In  the  older  colonies  not 
ter  and  cooler  in  summer,  than  clay  and  only  the  professions,  but  all  the  more 
thatch,  may  be  doubted,  but  it  belongs  intellectual  and  lighter  catlings,  are  al- 
to a  higher  civilization.  As  a  small  most  as  much  overstocked  as  they  are 
freeholder,  he  would  have  the  dignity  here.  At  Toronto  an  advertisement  for 
and  the  stimulus  of  ownership  ;  but  a  secretary  at  120/.  a  year,  which  is  not 
Lady  Vemey,  with  whose  extensive  ob-  practically  more  there  than  it  is  here, 
servations  my  own  much  less  extensive  brought  seventy-two  applications,  and 
observations  agree,  has  made  us  doubt-  it  is  very  difficult  to  get  a  boy  a  clerk- 
ful  whether  he  would  be  a  gainer  in  other  ship  in  a  bank  or  a  store.  A  man  bring- 
respects.  His  life  might  be  precarious  ingout  a  little  money  and  buying  him - 
and  anxious,  whereas  his  wages  at  pres-  self  a  farm  in  Ontario  may  do  very  well, 
ent  are  safe  ;  his  bread  might  be  black,  if  he  will  make  up  his  mind  not  only  to 
his  raiment  scanty,  and  his  existence  manage  but  to  work  with  his  own  hands- 
somewhat  troglodytic.  At  all  events,  But  otherwise  we  have  no  room  in  Can* 
experiment  on  a  small  scale  will  be  ada  for  any  one  but  farm  laborers  and 
safest ;  the  remark  might  be  extended  domestic  servants.  Colonization,  how- 
to  the  political  sphere,  where,  in  exten-  ever,  if  it  is  to  be  the  resource,  will  have 
sions  of  the  franchise  and  innovations  to  be  taken  upasaregularcalling.  The 
of  every  kind,  neck  or  nothing  is  now  youth  must  learn  not  only  farming,  but 
the  rule.  a  little  of  carpentering  and  everything 

Will  the  squire  remain  at  his  post,  or  else  that  may  be  necessary  in  a  country 

will  he  fly  from  it,  as  the  French  aris-  where  the  fanner  cannot  be  always  going 

tocracy  did  when  the  day  of  trial  came,  to  the  mechanic.     Athletics  will  not  do  : 

and  vegetate  on  the  lemnantof  his  in-  they  may  give  muscle  and  pluck,  but 

come  in  a  city  or  abroad?    If  tie  remains  they  do  not  give  industry;  rather,  they 

at  bis  post,  happiness  may  yet  be  in  make  against  it,    being,   as  they  are, 
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merely  a  healthy  sort  of  dissipation.  Who  can  be  surprised  if  these  masses 
Your  young  athletic  comes  to  the  colony,  are  not  national  in  spirit,  or  even  if  they 
shoots  and  hunts,  spends  his  money,  would  be  ready,  for  some  object  of  the 
and  drifts  into  the  mounted  police-  Trade-Unions,  to  surrender  not  only 
If  England  in  general  looks  more  Ireland  but  Kent  ?  The  Black  Country 
lovely  every  time  one  sees  it,  less  lovely,  is  hardly  a  part  of  England  ;  it  belongs 
it  must  be  confessed,  every  time  one  to  the  carboniferous  strata.  That  the 
sees  it,  looks  manufacturing  England,  increased  wages  of  its  people  should  be 
with  its  firmament  of  smoke,  its  soil  largely  spent  in  sensual  indulgence  is 
devoid  of  verdure,  its  polluted  stieams,  not  wonderful  ;  nor  would  it  be  wonder- 
its  buildings  and  chimneys  supreme  in  ful  if  their  political  character  was  violent 
hideousness,  its  dreary  lines  of  dingy  and  sour.  The  operatives'  creed,  too. 
cottages,  its  soot  and  gtime,  its  distract-  it  seems,  is  in  an  increasing  degree 
ing  din,  its  myriads  spending  their  lives  Secularism,  which  may  be  enliKhten- 
in  the  monotonous  toil  in  which  they  ment,  but  is  not  poetry  or  comfort, 
have  no  more  interest  than  the  other  part  Trade  is  complaining  of  depression, 
of  the  machinery,  its  employment  of  almost  as  loudly  as  the  landowner  com- 
women  in  factory  labor,  which  must  be  plains  of  reduced  rents.  It  isvery  lilceljr 
hurtful  both  to  home  and  to  the  health  that  British  commerce  has  passed  its 
of  the  race,  make  what  Factory  Acts  you  zenith.  After  the  great  war  England 
will.  One  may  marvel  at  the  industry,  was  left  the  sole  possessor  of  manufact- 
the  skill,  the  almost  miraculous  inven-  ures  and  a  mercantile  marine ;  noir 
tions  of  mechanical  genius,  the  organiz-  rivals  are  coming  up  with  her  in  the 
ing  power  here  displayed.  One  may  race  ;  and  perhaps  have  some  advantaf^e 
rejoice  over  the  immense  production,  in  starting  afresh  with  the  new  lights, 
and  the  benefit  not  only  material  but  whereas  her  commercial  system  was  very 
moral  which  it  confers  upon  mankind,  much  fixed  half  a  century  ago.  That  - 
Ascetic  prejudices  against  money-mak-  commercial  prosperity  as  well  as  victory 
ing  no  man  of  sense  shares  :  wealth  has  wings,  is  proclaimed  by  the  grass- 
honorably  made  and  well  used  is  as  pure  grown  Londons  of  the  past  Up  to  the 
as  were  the  streams  which  once  ran  middle  of  the  last  century  the  bank  of 
sparkling  and  babbling  through  Lan-  the  woild  was  Amsterdam,  f^till  Eng- 
cashire  and  Vorkshire  dells.  Master  land  has  her  coal,  her  vast  armies  of  skill- 
manufacturers  I  have  known  whose  char-  ed  industry,  her  immense  investments 
acters  were  as  beneficent  and  as  noble  in  machinery  and  buildings.  If  she  is 
as  human  characters  could  be-  Co-  destined  to  decline,  her  downward  step 
operative  stores,  it  seems,  are  doing  will  be  slow,  though  where  everything 
every  year  an  increased  business,  and  is  on  so  vast  a  scale  a  slight  depression 
besides  the  direct  benefit  are  spreading  is  enough  to  cause  much  suffering,  and 
thrift  and  the  elevating  sense  of  owner-  to  add  to  social  and  political  danger. 
ship  among  the  people.  Popular  educa-  Evidently  the  country  is  siill  full  of 
tion  no  doubt  is  doing  its  part ;  music  wealth.  I  thought  I  saw  some  falling 
may  do  its  part  also.  Still,  one  cannot  off  in  the  number  and  splendor  of  the 
help  feeling  that  manufacturing  England  equipages  in  the  Park,  and  at  Brighton 
is  unlovely,  and  wondering  that  all  the  there  were  a  good  many  houses  to  be 
nations  should  so  vie  with  each  other  sold  or  let.  But  I  find  an  expensive 
in  forcing  factory  life  into  existence,  watering-place  in  the  North  quite  full  ; 
Happy,  one  would  think,  would  be  the  and  pictures,  old  books,  china,  ^yi^u/i^r/f, 
nation  which  could  get  others  to  do  work  still  bring  fabulous  prices,  though  here 
of  this  sort  for  it,  while  itself  enjoyed  perhaps  American  wealth  comes  in. 
its  sky  and  verdure,  its  well-balanced  Nothing  seems  more  certain  than  that 
union  of  urban,  rural,  and  maritime  the  largest  portion  of  the  newly-made 
character  and  life.  The  skilful  artificer  wealth  has  gone  to  the  class  which  lives 
has  an  interest  in  the  work  of  his  hands  ;  by  wages,  and  that  this  class  has  suffered 
even  the  farm  laborer  sees  the  harvest ;  least  by  depression.  Profits  have  fallen 
the  mechanical  tender  of  a  machine  has  and  wages  have  risen,  as  political  econ- 
nothing  but  his  wages,  and  he  is  not  to  omy,  now  so  much  despised,  said  that 
be  blamed  if  on  them  his  heart  is  fixed,  they  would.     Low  pn^ts  tuid  reduced 
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rents  to  the  people  mean  cheap  clothing  pleasures  of  the  city.  I  suspect,  at  all 
and  cheap  bread.  Articles  of  popular  events,  that  Mr.  Chamberlain,  In  edu- 
consumpiion  are  very  cheap,  while  the  eating  the  people  and  at  the  same  time 
rangr  of  popular  consumption  is  evi-  seeking  to  make  them  tillers  of  the  soil, 
denlly  throwing  larger.  Economic  laws  is  playing  one  hand  against  the  other, 
have  done,  and  are  doing,  what  the  Wealth,  rapid  development,  the  stress 
Labor  agitator  wants  to  do  by  industrial  and  drive  of  life  (which  appear  to  me 
war.  The  thrifty  artisan,  so  far  as  I  almost  as  great  here  as  in  the  United 
can  see,  is  just  as  well  oS  here  as  be  is  States),  and  facilities  of  travelling,  have 
in  the  United  States,  saving  that  the  line  begotten  a  restlessness  which  crowds  all 
is  harder  and  sharper  here  between  the  the  railway  stations  and  seems  to  have 
employing  class  and  the  employed,  almost  banished  the  idea  of  repose. 
That  "  the  rich  are  always  growing  Every  one  "  wants  a  change.'*  Every 
richer  and  the  poor  poorer' '  seems  to  be  one,  when  he  has  a  holiday,  sets  off  and 
the  reverse  of  the  truth.  With  popula*  travels  as  far  as  he  can  by  rail  and  boat, 
tion  thepositiveamountof'poverty  Irom  exchanging  for  the  cares  of  the  count- 
various  causes  must  increase.  The  low  ing-house  those  of  time-tables  and  lug- 
quarters  of  London  are  still  wrelched  ;  gage.  One  man  I  have  found  passing 
the  people  no  doubt  multiply  with  the  his  holidays  in  his  home.  Society  has 
recklessness  of  misery,  while  to  aggra-  become  migratory,  and  therefore  less 
vale  their  case  and  render  any  attempt  social.  In  the  old  country  town  as  I 
to  improve  their  habitations  futile,  there  remember  it  in  years  gone  by,  the  people 
is  a  perpetual  influx  into  the  overcrowded  spent  their  lives  at  home,  only  going  to 
districts  of  wanderers  from  without,  not  the  sea-side  when  they  needed  it  ;  and 
only  Irish,  but  Germans,  and  Polish  they  enjoyed  intimacy,  which  is  surely  a 
Jews.  The  wheels  of  the  vast  machine,  pait  of  ihe  happiness  of  life,f«r  nopass- 
alas,  often  grind  cruelly,  and  in  this  ing  acquaintance  can  be  so  interesting 
land  of  political  freedom  there  is  practi-  as  even  a  very  ordinary  friend.  Some 
cat  slavery  as  well  as  suffering.  John  such  towns  there  still  are  in  England, 
Woolman,  the  American  Quaker,  visit-  out  of  the  tide  of  traffic,  and  especially 
ing  England  in  the  last  century,  was  undef  the  peaceful  shadow  of  cathedrals, 
shocked  by  the  sacrifice  of  the  post-  where  the  people  seem  to  have  leisure, 
boys'  life  and  health  to  fast  travelling,  the  streets  sleep  in  the  summer  sun,  and 
I  had  a  talk  with  an  old  cabman,  and  new  rows  of  houses  are  not  going  up  ; 
true,  I  fear,  as -well  as  sad,  was  his  tale  places  where  old  age  might  find  a  quiet 
of  precarious  earnings,  dear  and  narrow  haven.  The  men  in  the  country  town  of 
lodgings,  days  passed  on  the  driving-  former  days  were  not  idlers  or  dreamers  ; 
box  in  the  wet,  rheumatism,  and  the  the  banker  had  amassed  wealth,  though 
workhouse  at  the  last.  He  said  some  not  in  a  wild-cat  way  ;  the  old  lodiaa 
of  the  men  preferred  the  night  work,  bad  governed  an  empire ;  the  old  ad- 
though  the  harder,  because  otherwise  miral  had  commanded  a  crack  fricate. 
they  could  never  see  their  wives  and  But  they  knew  repose,  which  is  now  a 
children.  If  there  is  not  another  world  lost  art.  Some  day,  perhaps,  it  will  be 
for  cabby,  his  horse  may  perhaps  be  revived,  and  a  new  generation  will  enter 
altuost  as  well  off.  Yet  these  men  are  into  the  labors  of  this  unresting  one  and 
rarely  uncivil,  and  they  bring  to  Scot-  rest.  As  a  set  oEf  against  what  is  for 
land  Yard  things  innumerable  that  have  the  time  lost  from  the  sociability  of  the 
been  left  in  the  cabs.  private  circle,  it  may  be  said  that, 
There  is  a  set  of  population  toward  through  the  multiplying  agencies  of 
the  cities  :  London,  that  prodigious  communication  and  sympathy,  all  men 
tumor,  still  grows.  In  some  of  the  ru-  and  circles  are  being  more  welded  to- 
ral  districts  population  has  decreased,  ^ether  into  a  community,  the  ideas  and 
This  tendency  seems  not  healthy.  It  interests  of  which  are  brought  home  to 
prevails  in  America  too,  and  there  ia  every  fireside. 

ascribed  by  Conservatives  to  education.  Wealth  of  course  brings  luxury,  the 

which  makes  the  people  disdain  manual  apparatus  of  which  is  always  growing 

labor  and  long  to  exchange  the  dulness  vaster  and  more  elaborate.     In  case  of 

of  the  farm   for  the  excitements  and  a  pinch  England  has  three  margins  to 
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draw  upon — waste,  which  is  still  greater 
here  than  in  France,  though  not  so  great 
as  in  America  ;  the  cost  of  distribution, 
which  is  excessive  ;  and  luxury.  Among 
luxuries  are  not  lo  be  counted  the 
healthy  amusements  which  are  made 
more  than  ever  necesaary  by  the  pres- 
sure and  tension  of  commercial  life.  In 
travelling  I  have  been  struck  with  the 
number  of  cricket-matches  and  local 
festivities  of  all  kinds  that  were  going 
on.  The  bicycle,  too,  is  evidently  a 
most  happy  invention  ;  it  must  not  only 
give  healthy  pleasure  to  city  youth,  but 
take  it  away  from  city  pleasures  which 
are  not  so  healthy.  England  has  roads 
suited  for  the  bicycle,  which  America 
has  not.  Excursionism,  which  began 
with  the  Exhibition  of  185 1,  has  now 
assumed  immense  proportions,  and 
though  it  is  in  some  degree  indicative  of 
restlessness,  and  tends  to  become  a 
mania,  it  must  be,  on  the  whole,  a  vast 
addition  to  the  enjoyments  of  the  peo- 
ple, and  civilizing  at  the  same  lime,  it 
denotes  increased  leisure,  in  which  re- 
spect, as  in  that  of  wages,  the  working 
classes  have  unquestionably  gained.  On 
the  other  side  of  the  Atlantic  we  have 
few  objects  for  excursions,  though  we 
indulge  largely  in  outings,  undef  the 
guise  of  conventions  of  all  sorts  and 
under  all  possible  pretences.  Life 
seems  to  be  growing  softer  in  England, 
and  more  refined.  There  is  an  in- 
creased love  of  art,  of  flowers,  and  of 
music-  I  was  struck  at  Oxford  with 
the  flowers  in  the  windows  of  students, 
and  Ihe  sounds  of  music  from  their 
rooms.  LawD-tennis,  at  which  women 
play,  is  sapping,  and  vill  in  the  end  kill, 
cricket,  unless  it  has  in  it,  like  croquet, 
the  seeds  of  its  own  deaih.  Cricket  re- 
quires too  many  hands  and  too  much 
time,  especially  since  the  defence  of  the 
wicket  has  become  superior  to  the  attack. 
American  base-ball  is  a  thoroughly  manly 
game,  is  very  lively,  and  is  played  in  an 
afternoon.  The  loss  of  a  manly  game 
would  tell  on  English  character. 

With  luxury  may  be  coupled,  as  aris- 
ing out  of  the  same  moral  conditions, 
combined  with  the  electric  and  tele- 
graphic state  of  the  world,  the  passion 
for  excitement,  which  seems  to  threaten 
the  sobriety  and  steadiness  of  English 
character  as  much  as  its  fortitude  is 
threatened  by  luxury.     It  is  having  a 


sinister  effect  on  politics.  The  first  duly 
of  a  political  leader  now  is  to  excite  and 
amuse,  and  he  who  can  do  this  may 
mount  without  wisdom  or  character  to 
the  high  places  of  the  State. 

There  are  ominous  mntterings  about 
the  growth  of  vice,  especiallr  in  London 
society,  Luxury,  great  cities,  and  de- 
ferred marriage  are  sure  to  produce  their 
effect.  Probably  whatever  corruption 
there  ts  extends  to  all  classes,  though 
the  scandal  sticks  to  the  higher,  and  es- 
pecially to  members  of  the  House  of 
Lords,  which  would  do  well  to  intro- 
duce a  censorship.  Beyond  this,  too, 
there  are  abysses  here  and  there  in 
human  nature.  But  we  need  not  tislea 
to  the  tocsin  of  the  sensation-mongering 
alarmist.  English  homes,  apparently, 
in  general  are  pure,  and  man  and  wife 
are  true  to  each  other.  In  the  country, 
where  the  young  squires  must  have  op- 
portunities, one  hardly  ever  hears  of 
cases  of  seduction.  But  it  would  surely 
not  be  wonderful  if  in  the  moral  inter- 
regnum between  the  reign  of  religion 
and  that  of  science,  supposing  that  a 
reign  of  science  is  coming,  self-indul- 
gence should  become  more  unrestrained. 
Bishop  Eraser,  who  was  a  man  of  sense 
and  no  bigot,  used  to  say  positively  that 
it  had.  Nor  would  it  be  surprising  if 
this  were  to  extend  to  the  political  and 
commercial  as  well  as  the  social  sphere. 
There  is  another  quarter,'  besides  that  in 
which  "  Minotaurism"  arises,  lo  which 
the  attention  of  those  who  special- 
ly concern  themselves  with  these  ques- 
tions might  be  turned.  A  female  writer 
told  us  the  other  day  that  life  was  poorly 
spent  in  bearing  babies,  preparing  to 
bear  babies,  and  suckling  babies.  If 
the  revolt  against  maternity  spreads  in 
England,  it  must  produce,  besides  the 
decay  of  the  race,  sinister  consequences 
of  other  kinds.  Against  impurity  pure 
union  alone  can  guard.  The  mightiest 
and  most  irresistible  of  human  passions 
will  not  be  chidden  out  of  existence  by 
homilies  and  obiurgations  in  however 
shrill  a  key.  There  are  alarms,  too, 
about  gambling.  Betting  on  races,  the 
most  demoralizing  to  the  people  of  all 
kinds  of  gambling,  ts  certainly  at  least 
as  rife  as  ever.  If  Mr.  Arch  and  Mr. 
Labouchere  would  drive  their  plough 
over  the  race-courses  they  would  confer 
a  great  benefit  on  the  nation,  even  if  all 
L\]tZC,1  ,-vV,7t.K.iyic 
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the   jockeys  and  traineis  were    hand-  continue  to  prosper  is  devoutly  to  be 

somely    pensioned    at  the  same   time,  wished,  not  only  on  military  grounds 

How  any  man  with  a  heart  and  a  con-  and  on   account  of  its  excellent  social 

science  can  patronize  this  system  and  influence  in    binding    men   and  classes 

gild  it  wiih  his  name  it  is  hard  to  under-  together,  but  on  political  grounds  also, 

stand.     The  growth  of  scandalous  jour-  It  may  be  a  safeguard  against  possible 

nalism  is  also  a  bad  sign.  dangers  to  public   liberty.     The  legisla- 

Luxury  and  love  of  excitement  cannot  live  omnipotence  to  which  Radicalism 
be  favorable  to  a  seriousness  of  character  is  now  pretending  is  the  divine  right  of 
or  to  vigor  of  national  spirit.  In  the  kings  turned  upside  down.  It  would 
late  crisis  I  think  it  was  impossible  not  hardly  be  an  improvement  on  Ship 
to  note  a  want  of  seriousness,  and  to  Money,  if  a  demagogue  at  the  head  of  a 
feel  that  national  spirit  was  at  rather  a  Parliament  elected  by  the  caucuses  were 
low  ebb.  A  race  or  a  cricket  match  to  be  at  liberty,  for  the  furtherance  of 
seemed  to  fill  the  public  mind  as  much  his  political  ends,  to  pronounce  a  sen- 
as  the  peril  of  the  nation  ;  and  men  ap-  tence  of  confiscation  on  a  whole  class  of 
pear  to  be  at  liberty  to  commit  with  innocent  citizens.  Power  is  claimed  for 
perfect  impunity  every  sort  of  outrage  any  faction  which  may  for  the  time  have 
against  pattioiism,  even  to  the  extent  of  the  upper  hand  in  the  House  of  Corn- 
openly  sending  advice  to  foreign  con-  mons,  10  override  by  its  will  public 
spirators  against  British  power  as  to  the  morality,  and  to  tamper  with  the  life  of 
best  mode  of  effecting  their  designs.  We  the  nation;  to  despoil  people  of  their 
have  learned  that  above  all  nations  is  property  in  order  to  purchase  popularity 
humanity,  and  nobody  expects  or  desires  for  itself;  to  thrust  a  great  body  uf 
SL  narrow  and  selfish  patriotism,  any  citizens  out  of  their  nationality  and  into 
more  than  an  obsolete  parochialism,  to  one  alien  and  hostile  to  them  ;  to  em- 
prevail  in  a  highly  civilized  community,  ploy  the  national  force  in  compelling 
But  England  is  still  something  to  loyalty  to  submit  to  the  decrees  of  a 
humanity  as  well  as  to  Englishmen,  and  foreign  conspiracy,  with  which  the  fac- 
if  there  is  such  a  thing  as  a  rational  and  tion  is  allied  for  the  disintegration  of 
generous  patriotism,  it  is  a  duty  which  the  realm.  Submission  to  Parliaments 
ought  to  be  upheld.  I  heard  a  story  is  right ;  so  was  submission  to  kings  ; 
told  of  a  Radical  destructive  who,  being  but  submission  to  Parliaments  is  not, 
asked  what  would  become  uf  his  own  any  more  than  was  submission  to  kings, 
wealth  if  bis  doctrines  should  ever  take  without  its  moral  limit.  The  authority 
effect,  answered,  that  all  his  securities  of  Parliament  rests  on  votes,  often  on  a 
wercconvertibleand  hewouldhave  only  bare  majority  of  voles;  and  voting,  at 
to  change  his  country.  If  the  story  was  bottom,  is  but  a  comparing  of  forces  in 
true,  the  answer  was  probably  intended  order  to  decide  the  question  without 
as  a  jest,  yet  it  conveyed  a  serious  tiuth.  combat.  It  is  well,  at  all  events,  coa- 
The  careless  love  of  pleasure  or  absorp-  sidering  the  means  by  which  elections 
tion  in  commercial  pursuits,  or  whatever  are  carried,  that  those  who  have  in  their 
it  be  which  weakens  national  spirit  and  hands  that  particular  kind  of  force 
makes  people  willing  to  see  the  nation  should  be  kept  aware  of  existence  in  the 
discrowned  and  dismembered  if  anybody  hands  of  national  worth,  manhood,  and 
wishes  it,  is  delivering  the  race  which  is  intelligence,  of  another  kind  of  force 
the  guardian  of  civilization  and  all  that  which,  in  case  of  extreme  necessity, 
it  enfolds  into  the  hands  of  a  compara-  might  interpose  for  the  salvation  of  the 
tively  uncivilized  race  which  is  united  country. 

and  animated  by  a  passionate  feeling  of  Whatever  weakness  there  may  be  in 

clanship.  politics,   in  all  the   ordinary  walks  of 

Volunteering,  however,  seems  to  flour-  English  life  there  must  be  still  plenty 
ish  everywhere,  except,  alas,  at  the'  of  worth,  integrity,  conscientious  per- 
Universities,  where,  it  may  be  hoped,  formance  of  duty,  and  submission  to 
the  young  gentlemen  would  hardly  be  rational  discipline.  Of  this,  the  mar- 
willing  to  stand  by  and  see  the  shopmen,  vellous  railway  service,  carried  on  day 
in  case  of  need,  march  out  to  defend  and  night  and  in  alt  weathers,  with  such 
the  country.     That  the  institution  may  a  multiplicity  and  so  intricate  a  combi- 
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nation  of  trains,  yet  with  so  few  acci-  ing  ground.  Scepticism  telltn);  most  on 

dents,    the  almost    equally  marvellous  the  churches  which  are  sustained  neither 

postal   service,    the    London    Commis-  by  endowment  nor  by  ritual.     In  the 

sariat,  and  all  the  parts  and  functions  of  cities  the  Ritualistic  clergy  seem  to  be 

this  vast  machine  which  runs  so  smoothly  gaining  a  hold  upon  the  people.     They 

and  exactly,  are  sufficient  proof.    Every-  have    found    out    the   grand   secret  of 

body  seeros  to  say  that  the  army  and  Methodism,  which  is  the  enlistment  of 

navy  are  sound,   and  that  the  British  as  many  people  as  possible  in  the  ser- 

soldter  never  displayed  his  fortitude  and  vices    and    lay    ministrations   ot    the 

discipline  more  magnificently  than   he  Church  ;  and  they  have  put  themselves 

.    did,  though  under  an  evil  star,  in   the  at  the  head  of  the  social  life  and  the 

Soudan.     One  is  apt  to  forget  the  mer-  amusements  and  excursions  of  the  peo- 

canlile  marine,  though  theseaman  is  the  pie.     But  among    the    people    in    the 

noblest  part  of  England,  albeit  he  alone  country  Ritualism  does  not  seem  to  take, 

is,  by   the  accident   of  his  calling,  ex-  The  esthetic  and  historic  predisposition 

eluded  from  her  political  life,  and  never  is  totally  wanting  in  the  rustic  mind. 

repines  at  his  exclusion.     Carlyle  must  Considering  how  much  more  active  in 

not  tell  us  that  as  yet  we  are  living  in  the  performance  of  duty,  and  especially 

the  decadence  of  English  duty.  in  their  ministrations  among  the  poor. 

The  churches  are  well  filled,  and  the  the  country  clergy  of  jate  have  been,  I 

men  arc  in  full  proportion  to  the  women  ;  am  surprised  to   hear  it  generally  said 

large  sums  of  money  are  given  for  church  that  the  laborers  are  hostile  to  the  clergy, 

purposes,  and  there  is  every  outward  and  that  the  rural  constituencies  would 

sign  of  an  increase  rather  than  a  falling  vole  eagerly  for  disestablishment.     Dis- 

off,  of  religious  life.     Restoration  has  endowment  is  likely  to  come  of  itself, 

gone   on    till,    though    there   are   many  for  agricultural  depreciation  has  terri- 

churches  in  an  old  style,  there  is  hardly  biy  lowered  clerical  incomes,  especially 

an  old  church  left.     This  docs  not  look  where  the  endowment  was  glebe.     This 

like  a  decay  of  faith.     But,  to  say  noth-  again  will   be  a  tremendous  change  in 

ing  of  social  influence  and  the  force  of  the  life  of  the  parish  ;  for  the  parson 

habit,   men  who  have  ceased  definitely  being  always  resident,  and  always  edu- 

to  believe  will  cling  to  the  associations  cated,   has  been   more   of  a  centre  of 

and    the    comforts    of     religion.       In  civilization  than  the  squire.     Tithe,  I 

America  there  is  a  crust  of  church-going  suspect,  is  doomed,  and  I  find  that  even 

and  church-building  which  looks  equally  dignitaries  of  the  Church  begin  to  speak 

well,   but  which,   I   am   persuaded,   is  of  disestablishment  as  a  thing  that  in 

growing   hollow.     In  literature,  in  the  one  form  or  other  must  come.     It  will 

scientific    world,    and     in    intellectual  behove  statesmen  to  take  care  that  it 

society,  the  progress  of  scepticism   is  comes  in  such  a  form  as  to  give  the  least 

manifestly  rapid-     The  passion  for  ritual  shock  possible  to  the  spiritual  life  of  the 

itself,  I  suspect,  is  not  seldom  symoto*  people. 

matic  of  a  loss  of  interest  in  prayer  and  Between  the  subversion  of  religious 
preaching  which  makes  show  and  music  beliefs,  the  startling  discoveries  of 
needful.  When  the  Agnostic  goes  to  science,  and  the  general  whirl  of  prog- 
church  it  is  to  a  Ritualist  church  that  ress,  English  Conservatism  seems  to 
he  goes.  Ritualism,  at  all  events,  has  have  given  way  at  last,  and  to  have  been 
been  rapidly  gaining  ground,  though  I  succeeded  not  only  by  an  openness  to 
find  it  difficult  to  imagine  that  it  can  innovation  but  by  a  sort  of  fatalism  of 
ever  become  a  permanent  form  of  belief  change  which  hastens  to  assent  to  every 
apart  from  Roman  Catholicism,  its  con-  new  scheme  as  destiny.  This  is  in  some 
nection  with  which  cannot  be  mistaken,  measure  also  the  effect  of  demagogism, 
Evangeltcism  is  nearly  dead,  and  the  which  is  always  grasping  at  the  vote  of 
Broad  Church  seems  to  have  few  repre-  the  future.  I  was  told  that  in  once 
sentatives  of  any  power  and  eminence  Eldonian  Oxford  Socialism  boasted  two 
left,  though  I  suspect  that  Broad  views  hundred  adherents  ;  Socialist  lecturers 
with  regard  to  doctrine  and  the  canon  at  all  events  find  large  and  sympathizing 
sometimes  lurk  beneath  the  Ritualistic  audiences  there.  Partly  this  may  be 
cope.     Religious  Nonconformity  is  los-  ascribed  to  the  sudden  jerk    forward 
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which  ensues  upon  the  sudden  bursting  of  kindly  feeling  on  the  part  of  the  rich 

by  the  emancipated  University  of  the  toward  the  poor.     I  see  it  every  time  I 

old  Tory  and  clerical    tie.     But    the  come  here,  not  only  in  the  multiplica- 

student's  heart  leaps  up  at  Socialism  as  tion  of  benefactions  and  philanthropic 

in  my  day  it  leaped  up  at  Neo-Catholi-  enterprises,  but  in  the  increased  Icindli- 

cism,  as  to-morrow  it  will  leap  up  at  the  ness  of  intercourse.     This  may  be  partly 

next  bright  vision  whatever  it  maybe,  policy;  it  is  entirely  so  in  the  case  of 

It  appeared   that   Socialist   Fellows  of  the   Primrose   League ;  but   there   is  a 

Colleges  continued  provisionally  to  draw  good  deal  in  it  which  is  not  policy,  and 

their  dividends  ;  and  the  Socialism  of  of  which  Labor  agitators  ought  to  take 

the  Undergraduates,  so  far  as  it  is  prac-  note. 

tical,  seems  to  take  the  form  of  philan-  Democracy  is  finding  its  way  into  the 
thropy  and  missions  of  improvement  family,  and  the  relations  between  the 
among  the  London  slums  rather  than  of  sexes.  Paternal  authority  has  been 
a  reconstitution  of  society.  Probably  visibly  diminished,  and  the  bearing  of 
in  the  wealthier  classes  Socialism,  so  far  children  toward  their  parents  has  be- 
as  it  is  a  real  tendency,  is  generated  by  come  much  more  free  ;  let  us  hope,  for 
the  craving  for  brotherhocS  which  the  the  sake  of  family  life,  that  the  bond  of 
Church  no  longer  satisfies-  Among  the  obedience  is  being  replaced  by  an  in- 
mechanics  it  is  generated  by  a  hope  of  crease  of  affection.  Women  are  more 
increased  wages,  less  work,  and  the  and  more  asserting  their  independence 
abolition  of  all  envied  superiorities.  It  and  their  right  to  compete  in  all  things 
involves  a  revival  of  confidence  in  the  with  men.  Some  of  the  male  profes- 
wisdom  and  goodness  of  "  the  State,"  sions  and  callings  they  have  already  in- 
which  nothing  in  the  present  character  vaded  ;  the  rest  they  intend  to  invade, 
and  conduct  of  that  entity  in  any  coun-  They  usurp  man's  headgear  and  ulster  ; 
try  very  visibly  justifies.  It  is  curious  some  of  them  man's  cigarette.  Their 
that  such  faith  in  the  power  of  govern-  appearances  on  the  platform  become 
ment  to  transform  society  should  find  a  more  numerous,  and  they  talk  regularly 
lodging  in  the  same  minds  with  the  be-  of  "  going  into  public  life."  Whether 
lief  that  society  is  an  organism,  which  Nature  showed  good  judgment  and  taste 
implies  that  society  though  capable  of  in  making  two  sexes  is  a  question  which, 
growth  and  of  gradual  improvement  is  instead  of  being  left  to  be  settled  by 
incapable  of  transformation,  and  that  tradition,  is  apparently  to  be  submitted 
you  might  as  well  decree  the  perfection  to  the  test  of  experience.  I  have  not 
of  the  human  body  as  the  perfection  of  observed  any  signs  of  the  growth  of  de- 
the  community.  So  it  is,  however,  that  mocracy  in  the  outward  demeanor  of 
political  economy  has,  as  somebody  domestics,  but  there  are  loud  complaints 
said,  gone  into  exile,  while  paternal  of  trouble  in  that  quarter.  In  America 
government  and  Protraction  are  ap-  democracy  has  so  thoroughly  talcen  pos- 
parently  going  to  have  one  more  innings,  session  of  the  kitchen  that,  were  it  not 
Transatlantic  experience  warns  you  at  for  the  constant  inflow  of  domestics 
all  events  to  keep  your  economical  or  from  less  democratic  countries,  domestic 
anti-economical  measures  clear  of  politi-  service  must  cease  to  exist.  Almost 
cal  demagogism,  and  as  far  as  possible  any  employment  is  preferred  to  oalling 
of  politics  altogether.  My  own  impres-  ,  anybody  mistress.  The  next  two  or 
sion  is  that  in  investing  municipalities  three  generations  are  likely  to  see  great 
with  the  power  of  expropriation  for  the  change  in  the  mode  of  living, 
purpose  of  creating  a  small  proprietary  Nowhere  has  there  been  a  greater 
you  would  open  a  great  scene  of  corrup-  change  than  that  which  has  been  wrought 
tion.  Still  expropriate  if  you  think  fit,  at  Oxford  by  the  abolition  of  clerical  re- 
but  do  not  allow  a  demagogue  to  expro-  strictions,  the  opening  of  fellowships, 
priate  or  to  tamper  in  any  way  with  the  the  marriage  of  fellows,  and  the  intro- 
economical  arrangements  of  society  for  duction  of  science.  I  can  imagine  no 
the  purpose  of  buying  himself  votes.  more  delightful  place  of  residence  than 
It  is  impossible  to  doubt  that  since  this,  where  you  have  now  the  very  best 
my  youth  there  has  been  an  immense  and  most  cultivated  society,  with  every 
growth  of  the  sense  of  social  duty  and  facility  for  real  intimacy,   and,  at  the 
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same  time,  as  incomes  are  limited,  on  day,  and  found  the  acting  excellent,  but 

an  easy  and  reasonable  fooling.     Some  the  plays  themselves  naught ;  there  was 

say  that  watchfulness  may  be  required  scarcely  a  stroke  of  art,  scarcely  a  touch 

to  guard  endowments  against  the  excess  of  wit  or  pathos,  and  the  plots  were  tis- 

of  paternal,  and  still  more  of  maternal,  sues  of  improbabilities  the  most  crude 

love.  and  revolting.     Ii  this  falling  oS  in  alt 

Of  art  I  can  apeak  only  as  one  of  the  and  literary  production   which   every- 

ctowd.     In  looking  at   the  pictures  in  body  notes  merely  a  temporary  accident, 

the   Academy   I  felt,   not  for  the  first  or  ts  the  world  about  to  pass  definitively 

time,  that  there  was  a  lack  of  interest  in  from  its  sesthetic,    poetic,    and  literary 

the  subjects.     The  technical  power  of  youth  to  a  maturity  of  science  ?    If  it 

expression,  I  doubt  not,  is  there  in  the  is,  we  are  lucky  in  having  at  all  events 

highest  degree,  but  there  seems  to  be  a  enjoyed  the  last  of  the  youth.     It  is  not 

want  of  something   to    be    expressed-  easy  to  conceive  poetry  coexisting  with 

Some  of  the  subjects  had  been  labori-  a  strictly  scientific  view  of  all  things,  in- 

ously  sought  in  the  most  out  of  the  way  eluding  the  character,  actions,  and  emo- 

places  ;  and  as  to  some  of  (he  others,  I  tiona  of  men.     However,  the  experiment 

would  almost  as  soon  that  the  artist  had  has  yet  to  be  tried,  and  human  progress 

shown  his  technical  skill  in  painting  my  is  like  the  path  in  the   Gemmi   Pass, 

hat.     Of  the  vast  improvement  in  archi*  always  com rng  to  some  apparently  insur- 

tecture,  public  and  domestic,  there  can,  mountable  barrier  and  always  opening 

I  suppose,  be  no  doubt,  though  the  new  out  anew.     The  growing  ascendency  of 

styles  are  revivals,  and  the  style  of  the  science  and  scientific  men  is  not  an  Eng- 

fulure  is   still  in   the  womb  of  time,  lisb  but  a  universal  fact  ;  it  is  the  great 

Some  of  the   great  commercial  cities,  fact  of  the  age  ;  only  in  politics  it  is 

such  as  Bradford  and  Birmingham,  are  not   yet   seen.     Strangely    enough    the 

embodying  their  wealth  in  public  build-  )ladical  Agnostics,  who  elsewhere  dance 

ings  not  less  magnificentor  monumental  before  the  triumphal  car  of  science,  in 

than  those  of  Florence  or  Ghent.     The  politics  are  the  least  scientific  and  the 

private  palace  of  the  merchant  prince  most   inclined  to  settle   alt  questions, 

cannot  rise  again,   any  more  than  the  especially  those  relating  to  the  franchise, 

soul  of  civic  life  can  be  revived,  since  by  reference  to  absolute  principles  and 

the  merchant  prince  dwells  not  in  the  the  natural  rights  of  man. 

city  but  in  a  suburban  villa.      London  In  English  journalism  assuredly  there 

has  now  in  it  the  elements  of  magnifi-  is  no  falling  off.     Its  ability  and  power 

cence  ;  but  all  is  marred  by  the  smoke  ;  have   been    steadily    on    the    increase  : 

and  into  every  group  of  fine  buildings  more  and  more  it  draws  away  the  real 

intrudes  some  hideous  railway  shed  or  debate  from  Parliament  to  itself.     The 

some   Hankey    Tower    of    Babel.      It  increase  of  force  is  especially  remarkable 

strikes  roe  that  the  mansions  of  the  new  in  the  great  provincial  journals.     To  a 

aristocracy,  though  ample  and  sumptu-  great  extent  the  future  of  England  will 

ous  enough,  are  wanting  in  stateliness  be  in  the  keeping  of  its  Press,  and  who 

compared  with  those  of  the  Tudor  or  are  the  masters  of  the  Press  becomes  a 

even   of    the    Hanoverian    era.     Eton  question   every  day   of   greater  impor- 

itself,   though   most    ample    and   most  tance.     It  is  true  that  the  number  of 

sumptuous,  is  not  stately  ;  it  is  an  ag-  great  journals,  all  of  which  people  see 

gregaie  of  parts,  each,  no  doubt,  excel-  in  reading-rooms,   though  a  man  may 

lent  in   iiself,   but   not   imposing  as  a  take  only  his  party  paper,  insures  a  bal- 

whole  ;  it  has  no  grand  front.     Gothic,  aoce  of  power.     What  newspapers  the 

in  domestic  architecture,  seems  not  to  agriculturallaborer  reads  is  a  momentous 

lend  itself  to  a  facade.  question  since  he  has  got  a  vote,  and 

In  literature  there  appears  to  be  a  stands  between  the  two  parties  almost  the 

pause.     Fiction  has  come  down  to  sen-  arbiter  of  the  destinies  of  the  state.     In 

sational    stories,    such    as    "Solomon's  some  districts,  I  was  told,  are  halfpenny 

Mines,"    "The  Treasure    Island,"    or  local    papers   of   a   very  unsatisfactory 

"  Called  Back,"  and  no  new  poet  ap-  kind  ;  in  others,  sporting  papers  which 

pears.     The  drama,  too,  seems  to  Ian-  are  not  likely  to  be  much  more  whole- 

guish.     I  went  to  the  two  pieces  of  the  some.     Labor  papers  also  there  are,  and 
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thejr  are  too  apt  to  be  full  not  odIt  of  and  the  Houses  of  Lords  and  Comnaons 

industrial  fallacies,  but  of  social  bitier-  as  co-equal  branches  of  the  Legislature, 

ness.     Cottage  journalism,  not   propa-  has  ceased  to  exist,  though  the  illusory 

gaodist  but  wholesome,  is  a  field  for  cap-  forms  of  it  remain.     It  has  not  been  in 

ital  which  alone  can  float  anything  that  any  way  replaced,   while  the  franchise 

is  to  depend  on  a  very  larj^e  circulation,  has  been  blindly  extended  ;  and  £ng- 

About  English  politics  I  will  say  do  land  is  now  without  a  Constitution  or  a 

more.     The  sum  of  what  I  have  long  Government.     She  must  provide  herself 

been  saying  is  this — The  old  Constilu-  with  both  or  in  the  end  confusion  will 

tioD,  with  the  Crown  as  the  executive  ensue. — Macmiiian's  Magazine. 
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BY    THOMAS    WRIGHT,    MECHANICAL    ENGINEER. 

The  existence  of  "  England's  Great-  is  chiefly  the  result  of  our  supremacy  as 
ness"  of  course  requires  no  demonstra-  a  manufacturing  nation.  We  arc  a 
tion,  however  opinions  may  differ  as  to  manufacturing,  even  more  than  we  aie 
its  causes.  In  a  poetic  or  patriotic  a  shopkeeping  or  carrying,  nation.  In- 
spirit this  greatness  has  been  attributed  deed,  our  shopkeeping  and  carrying  are 
to  a  variety  of  things — to  the  Bible,  to  to  a  great  extent  the  mere  outcome  and 
our  wooden  walls  and  meteor  flag,  to  complement  of  our  position  in  relation 
the  insular  position  secured  to  us  by  the  to  the  manufacturing  industries.  Right- 
streak  of  silver  sea,  to  the  special  excel-  ly  considered,  it  will  be  found  that  our 
lence  of  the  roast  beef  of  old  England,  national  greatness  and  manufacturing 
and  the  sliU  more  special  excellence  of  greatness  are  something  very  like  con- 
cur malt  liquors,  veitible  terms.     With  us  coal  is  the  un- 

There  have  been  those  who  have  re-  crowned   king,   iron   the   emblematical 

spectively  argued  that  the  secret  of  our  sceptre  of  power.      Our  machinery  is 

greatness  lay  in  the  possession  of  our  our  best   war  material,  our  craftsmen 

magnificent     national     debt,    a     State  our  most  powerful  troops.     It  may  be 

Church,  a  House  of  Lords,  the  alleged  said  that  such  talk  as  this  might  be  all 

stability-giving  see-saw  of  party  govern-  very  well   for   weak    piping    times    of 

ment,  the  addition  of  Empress  to  the  peace,  or  if  the  millennium  had  arrived, 

title  of  Queen.     That  in  giving  us  an  but  that  it  is  out  of  harmony  with  an 

empire  upon  which  the  sun  never  sets  age  of  wars  and  rumors  of  wars,  an  age 

— by  many  accounted  our  greatest  great-  in  which  it  has  become  axiomatic  that 

ness — our  sailors  and  soldiers  also  have  the  best  security  for  peace  is  always  to 

been    prime  causes,    there  can    be    no  be  prepared  for  war.     To  such  objec- 

doubt.     In  (his  connection  it  is  no  less  tion  I  would  answer  (hat  on  this  point  a 

tme  that  the  Bible  has  been  an  insiru-  question  of  race  comes  in.     It  is  not  a 

ment  of   greatness  in  a  sense — in  the  boast  but  a  truism  to  say  that  the  Eng- 

sense,    that  is,    that   where   civilization  lish  are  a  tiardy  and  high-mettled  race, 

has  taken  the  form  of  subjugation  or  constitutionally  brave,  and  with  an  his- 

annexation,   the    missionary   has   often  torical   record   and  a  national  prestige 

been  the  precursor  of  those  instruments  which  make  a  feeling  of  noblesse  oblige  a 

of  such  civilization,  mm  and  nfles ;  the  common  possession  even  to  those  who 

sense  in  which,  as  fishers  of  men,  we  may  never  have  heard  the  phrase.     In 

have,  as  Bulwer  Lytton  somewhere  puts  actual  warfare,  whether  by  land  or  sea, 

it,  baited  with  a  missionary  and  impaled  the  English  have  always  shown  daunt- 

with  a  bayonet.     The  other  supposed  less  courage  and  unconquerable  resolu- 

Icading  factors  of  England's  greatness  tion,  and  there  is  no  reason  to  suppose 

inentioned  above  may  be  passed  over  in  that  we  have  fallen  from  the  standard 

having  been  named.  of  our  fathers   either  in   physique   or 

As  a  prosaic  matter  of  fact,  the  prea-  pluck.     With   such  a  breed  of  men  to 

ent-day  greatness  of  the  mother  country  fall  back  upon,  should  the  banners  of 
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wsi  be  unfurled,  the  modem  nation  of  national  prosperity,  in  which  of 
which  has  Ihe  greatest  resources  for  course  is  involved  the  question  of  their 
bringing  (he  arts  of  peace  to  bear  upon  own  material  welfare.  While  they  are 
the  operations  of  irar  will  in  the  long  not  less  important  as  craftsmen  than  as 
run  be  the  most  successful  in  battle  ;  — say— TOters,  neither  are  they  less  in- 
and  in  this  respect,  if  not  in  tariff  ar-  teresting.  There  need,  therefore,  be 
rangemenls,  England  is  "  the  most  the  less  hesitation  in  entering  upon  a 
favored  nation."  consideration  of  their  position  and  char- 
Taking  it,  then,  that  we  are  a  manu-  acteristics  in  the  former  capacity,  as  it 
facturing  nation,  and  that  much  of  our  is  the  purpose  of  the  present  paper  to 
national  greatness  arises  from  such  do.  Never,  perhaps,  was  there  a  tinae 
being  the  case,  it  naturally  follows  that  when  the  subject  could  be  discussed 
our  artisan  classes  constitute  one  of  the  more  profitably. 

most  important  as  well  as  one  of  the  England  is  still  the  first  among  manu- 
most  numerous  sections  of  the  com-  facturing  nations — a  long  way  the  first, 
munity.  They  are  the //>'/f  of  the  work-  Her  workmen  are  still  the  best  in  the 
ing  classes,  the  portion  of  those  classes  world,  tried  by  the  most  practical  stand- 
most  capable  of  making  themselves  felt  ards  ;  for,  working  fewer  hours  and  re- 
in political  and  social  movements.  In  ceiving  higher  pay  than  Continental 
practice  it  will  generally  be  found,  in-  workmen,  they  enable  their  employers 
deed,  that  when  the  working  classes  are  to  undersell  Continental  producers,  and 
spoken  of  in  association  with  "move-  so  hold  the  premier  position  in  the 
ments"  it  is  really  the  artisan  classes  markets  of  the  world.  Nevertheless,  it 
that  are  meant.  In  such  an  association  is  no  longer  a  case  of  England  first,  the 
their  name — if  skilfully  worked — is  one  rest  nowhere,  as  was  practically  the  case 
to  conjure  with,  and  many  are  the  a  generation  or  so  ago.  The  total  of 
strange  and  contradictory  things  that  our  manufacturing  production  to-day  is 
have  been  done  or  attempted  in  their  infinitely  greater  than  it  was  twenty  or 
name.  thirty  years  back,  even  allowing  for  in- 
The  typical  artisan  is  the  "  working  crease  of  population,  but  it  does  not 
man"  par  excellence,  and  the  working  represent  the  same  overwhelming  pro- 
man,  as  every  one  knows,  is  a  man  of  portion  of  the  manufacturing  production 
many  friends.  He  has  candid  and  of  the  world  that  it  did  at  the  earlier 
sugar-candied  friends  of  every  variety,  period.  Manufacturing  enterprise  in 
from  the  self-constituted  censor  calling  foreign  countries  has  been  advancing, 
himself  a  friend,  and  posing  as  a  bless-  Nations  formerly  entirely  dependent 
ing  in  disguise,  to  the  one  who  takes  the  upon  us  for  certain  classes  of  goods  now 
line  of  friend  to  the  working-man  and  manufacture  them  for  themselves. 
foe  to  all  above  him.  A  friend  or  Others  go  beyond  this  and  compete  with 
leader  of  the  working  classes  has  come  us  in  foreign  and  some  even  in  home 
to  be  a  profession,  and  a  paying  one,  markets — a  thing  they  are  enabled  to  do 
while  the  methods  of  the  friendship  with  a  greater  chance  of  success  by 
have  attained  almost  to  the  dignity  of  a  reason  of  the  extent  to  which  the  spirit 
fine  art.  Between  their  own  occasional  of  shoddy  has  been  imported  into  the 
acts  and  the  regular  operations  of  their  practise  of  our  manufacturing  arts, 
professional  friends,  the  working  classes  Shoddy — using  the  word  in  its  repre- 
are  on  some  points  kept  well  before  the  sentative  sense — is  a  curse  that  has 
public.  Their  importance  in  respect  to  come  home  to  roost.  It  has  degraded 
their  numbers,  their  potential  political  the  once  proud  trade  blazon  of  "  Eng- 
power,  their  demands — actual  or  alleged  lish  manufacture,"  has  deservedly  de- 
— their  social  rights  and  wrongs,  and  so  preciated  its  selling  power, 
forth,  are  fully  recognized.  Foreign  artisans,  too,  are  picking  us 
But  their  importance  as  craftsmen,  as  up,  partly  owing  to  the  extent  to  which 
the  backbone  of  our  manufacturing  in-  mere  machine-minding  has  been  sub- 
dustries,  is  for  the  most  part  left  wholly  stituted  for  handicraft  skill,  partly  to 
out  of  account.  Yet  this  is  the  ground  the  schooling  they  have  received  at  the 
upon  which  they  are  the  most  important  hands  of  the  English  managers,  fore- 
in  relation  to  the  momentous  question  men,  and  leading  men  whom  Ihe  more 
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enterprising  among  Continental  em-  At  the  same  time,  there  is  neither  ex- 
ployers  have  with  a  wise  liberality  im-  pectation  aor  necessity  that  he  should 
ported,  and  of  course  in  some  measure  be  a  mechanic.  Even  among  minders 
to  continued  practice.  Meanwhile  it  is,  who  are  nothing  more  than  minders, 
to  say  the  least  of  it,  an  open  question  there  are  varying  degrees  of  skill  ;  but, 
whether  modem  developments  in  manu-  speaking  broadly,  the  machine-attend- 
facluring  systems  have  not  tended  to  ant  is  rather  the  slave  than  the  master 
lessen  the  special  skill  and  special  value  of  his  machine — has  to  feed  rather  than 
of  English  artisans.  Here  again  the  work  it.  Machine  hands,  like  machine 
spirit  of  shoddy  exerts  its  baneful  influ-  work,  can  be  turned  out  in  quantities, 
ence.  Under  its  operation  thousands  The  manufacture  of  such  hands  is  a  very 
of  workmen  are  compelled  in  their  own  different  thing  from  the  making  of 
despite  to  adopt  a  sloppy  style  of  work-  mechanics.  It  is  to  our  success  in  the 
manship,  are  never  allowed  to  acquire,  latter  process  that  we  are  in  a  great 
much  less  practise,  any  higher  style,  measure  indebted  for  our  superiority 
Their  pay  is  so  arranged  that  to  live,  to  over  competing  nations.  Unfortunately, 
obtain  or  retain  employment,  they  must  however,  the  vital  importance  of  keep- 
think  of  quantity  only  ;  and  experience  tng  up  the  "  breed  "  of  our  artisans  is 
teaches  them  that  under  this  state  of  in  these  later  times  being  overlooked. 
affairs  he  is  held  to  be  the  cleverest  Employers  as  a  rule  think  only  of  what 
workman  who  is  best  not  at  avoiding  will  pay  for  the  passing  season,  while 
but  at  concealing  scamped  work  from  State  provision  for  mechanical  training 
the  trustful,  but  unskilled,  ultimate  pur-  appears  to  be  a  thing  undreamed  of  in 
chasers  of  the  woik.  Frequently,  too,  our  philosophy  of  national  duty  or  in- 
shoddy  is  3  means  of  subjecting  bodies  terest. 

of  workmen  to  injustice  from  public  Subdivision  of  labor,  like  machinery, 
opinion.  Outsiders  are  led  to  believe  greatly  increases  productive  power,  but 
that  some  depression  or  disturbance  of  also,  like  machinery,  it  has  its  draw- 
trade  is  due  to  the  action  of  the  men,  backs  where  the  formation  of  the  crafts- 
when  as  a  matter  of  fact  it  really  results  men  is  in  question.  In  England  the 
from  users  or  consumers  having  at  system  of  subdivision  is  carried  out  very 
length  detected  the  bad  workmanship,  thoroughly  and  minutely  and  with  great 
or  the  adulteration  of  material,  or  both,  results  as  to  output,  but  under  it  the  all- 
which  are  the  characteristic  features  of  round  workman  is  disappearing-  And 
the  shoddy  principle  as  applied  to  manu-  the  all-round  workman  in  his  own  trade 
factures.  In  such  circumstances  it  is  — who,  be  it  marked,  is  a  very  different 
scarcely  to  be  supposed  that  the  work-  person  from  Jhe  Jack-of-all-trades-- is 
men  concerned  can  take  any  special  the  best  of  all  workmen.  The  one-job 
pride  or  interest  in  their  craft,  and  the  man  may  be  a  very  good  man  at  his 
lack  of  such  feeling  upon  their  part  is  work  and  yet  be  little  better  than  a 
an  element  of  weakness  to  a  trade.  human  automaton — be  almost  as  much 
Again,  as  already  hinted,  machinery  a  mere  machine  as  the  machine  he 
is  a  great  leveller.  On  the  whole,  it  )s  works.  But  to  become  a  good  all-round 
of  course  a  boon  and  a  blessing  to  men.  workman  a  man  must  have  good  mechan- 
It  multiplies  the  powers  of  production  ical  aptitudes  of  eye,  and  hand,  and  in- 
and  ultimately  increases  the  demand  for  tellect ;  and  with  these  aptitudes  and  a 
labor.  Still,  from  the  point  of  view  varied  experience  he  gains  the  self-con- 
here  in  question  it  is  not  an  unmixed  fidence  and  readiness  of  resource  which 
blessing.  The  greater  the  degree  to  are  among  the  most  valuable  qualities 
which  a  machine  is  self-adjusting  and  of  an  artisan.  The  workman  of  this 
self-acting,  the  greater  the  extent  to  stamp  is  not  a  machine,  he  is  a  me- 
which  it  requires  as  an  attendant  a  chanic.  He  puts  brains  into  his  work, 
minder  rather  than  a  mechanic,  the  thinks  and  plans,  and  in  a  rough-and- 
more  perfect  it  is  as  a  machine.  If  the  ready  way  invents.  He  understands 
machine-minder  chances  to  be  also  a  the  capabilities  of  tools,  whether  they 
mechanic,  so  much  the  better.  He  will  be  simple  hand-tools  or  complicated 
be  able  to  make  his  mechanical  experi-  machines.  He  can  make  the  fullest  use 
ence  or  intelligence  tell  in  his  minding,  of  the  automatic  adjustments  and  self- 
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acting  gearing  which  reduce  the  one-job  cabined,  and  confined,  alike  as  to  man- 
man  to  the  level  of  a  machine- feeder  ual  skill  and  intelligent  self- resource, 
and  nothing  more.  Where,  however.  The  all-round  workman  requires  as  a 
any  such  accessories  are  wanting,  he  is  rule  very  little  foremaning,  and  this 
not,  like  the  one-job  man,  "  floored"  enhances  his  value  to  employers.  On 
by  their  absence.  He  can  "  rig  up"  the  other  hand,  his  value  to  himself  is 
substitutes  for  them  or  so  vary  the  greatly  increased  by  the  fact  that  his 
methods  of  executing  his  work  as  to  be  versatiliiy  makes  it  easier  for  him  than 
able  to  dispense  with  their  aid.  He  is  for  others  to  secure  employment  If  he 
a  Mark  Tapley  among  artisans,  coming  is  a  blacksmith,  he  is  equally  ready  to 
out  strongest  under  circumstances  that  take  work  in  a  marine  or  locomotive 
would  simply ,"  flabbergast"  workmen  engine  factory  or  to  go  into  a  tool  shop 
who  have  allowed  themselves  to  become  or  an  agricultural  implement-making  es- 
blindly  obedient  to,  and  helplessly  dc-  tablishment ;  and,  the  question  of  wages 
pendent  upon,  automatic  appliances.  and  personal  comfort  apart,  it  is  a  mai- 

I  remember  meeting  with  a  very  good  ter  of  indifference  to  him  whether  his 

illustration  of  this  point  in  a  stray  copy  shop  be  a  new,  a  repair,  or  a  general  one. 

of  an  American  trade  journal.     A  chief  In  the  same  way,  if  a  carpenter,  he  can 

engineer  of  a  steamer,  an  "  educated  "  take  anything  from  coffin-making  up  to 

engineer,  one  who  bad  passed  his  Board  cabinet-making  or  pattern-making.     If 

of   Trade  certificate   examination    and  an  engineer,  he  is  prepared  to  take  vice 

would  therefore  be  learned  in  reading  or  lathe  or  to  go  into  the  erecting  shop, 

and  obeying  the  various  self-reRistering  In    practice   there   are    unfortunately 

indicators  and  gauges  with  which  marine  difficulties   in  the  way  of  such  a  man 

engines  are  fitted— an  engineer  of  this  turning  himself  to  the  best  account  in 

stamp  found    himself  fifty    miles   from  this  respect.     Occasionally  an  employer, 

port  with  a  broken  vacuum  gauge;  a  or  a  "  putting-on"  manager  or  foreman, 

very  important  gauge  to  those   whose  wedded  to  extreme  views  upon  the  sys- 

sole  trust  is  in  gauges  without  any  re-  tem  of  subdivision  of  labor,  may  be  prej- 

serve  of  trust  in  self.     Under  the  loss  udiced  against   a  workman  of  the  alt- 

of    his    gauge    this    particular   engineer  round  type.     They  may  have  an  idea 

"  showed    utter   helplessness    and    pro-  that     the     man     who     has    heretofore 

posed  immediate  return."     The  assist-  wrought  in  a  marine  shop  will  not  be 

ant-engineer,  however,  was  another  man-  able  to  hold   his  own   on   locomotive 

ner  of  man.     He  "saw  nothing  amiss  work,  but,  as  they  have  the  remedy  in 

in  a  broken  gauge  or  in  the  absence  of  their   own   hand,    in    case    their   doubt 

one.     He  traded  places  with  his  chief  should  be,  or  appear  to  them  to  be, 

and  made  the  run   by  feeling.     When  justified,  they  do  not   allow   their  an- 

his  condenser  felt  too  hot  he  gave  it  tipatbies  to  become  operative  if  they 

more  injection."     If  the  necessities  of  really  want  men. 

the  situation  had  required  it,  this  assist-  The  greatest  difficulty  of  the  all-round 

ant  would   probably  have  been  able  to  workman  on   this  point  lies  not  in  the 

have  done  an  effective  stroke  of  ship-  objection    of    employers,    but    in    the 

carpentry,  while  his  chief,  if  applied  to,  bigotry   of    fellow- workmen,   many    of 

would  no  doubt  have  replied  that  he  was  whom  have  a  blind,  unreasoning  belief 

an  engineer,  and  that  wood-work  was  in  the  doctrine  of  "  each  man  to  his 

out  of  his  line.  trade" — trade  in  the  mouths  and  minds 

Here  we  have  exemplified  the  essen-  of  such  men  generally  meaning  some 

tial  difference  between  the  true  mechanic  single  sub-section  of  a  trade.     This  is 

and  what  may  be  called  the  machine-  emphatically  a  narrow-minded  view,  and 

made  man.     The  one  can  turn  his  hand  those  entertaining  it,    acting    after  the 

to  anything  broadly  within  the  range  of  fashion  of  their  narrow-minded  kind, 

his  own  particular  craft,  or  if  need  be  strive  to  frustrate  those  who  seek  to  give 

to  more  or  less  cognate  work  in  other  practical  effect  to  wider  views  of  trade 

crafts,    and    he  has  a  practical  if  not  limitations. 

scientific  knowledge  of  first  principles  The  policy  of  obstruction  and  occa- 

in  relation  to  the  mechanical  appliances  sionally  of  terrorism  resorted  to  for  this 

used  in  his  trade.     The  other  is  cribbed,  end  makes  itself  felt  chiefly  in  (hose 
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trades  which  are  more  or  less  striclly  than  one  handicraft.  If  he  chooses  to 
localized.  In  such  tiadet  as  the  build-  become  a  trade  "Hal  o'  Ih'  VVynd," 
ing  and  engineeiing,  which  are  earned  and  work  for  his  own  hand  by  uniting 
on  all  over  the  country,  and  which  in-  in  his  single  self  the  positions  of  jobbing 
volve  a  considerable  amount  of  "  knock-  master-man  and  journeyman,  he  can 
ing  about"  upon  the  pait  of  many  of  work  at  as  many  trades  as  he  likes, 
those  engaged  in  ihemi  more  liberal  which  will  mean  in  practice  as  many  as 
ideas  have  a  greater  though  not  a  com-  he  can  show  himself  sufficiently  com- 
plete ascendency.  Altogether,  the  feel-  peteni  in  to  obtain  employment.  I  have 
ing  here  referred  to  is  materially  detri-  known  men  who  in  this  way  respectively 
mental  to  the  inleresis  of  the  best  class  combined  carpentry  and  watch-making, 
of  workmen,  and  in  individual  cases  house-painting  and  shoe-making,  plumb- 
often  inflicts  great  hardship.  Foolish  ing  and  biid-stufiing,  cabinet-making 
action  is  generally  supported  by  foolish  and  sign-writing,  and  blacksmilhing  and 
argument.  When  the  artisan  class  or  coopering.  In  each  case  these  men 
any  considerable  body  of  them  are  turned  their  hands  to  the  second  trade 
blamed  (or  indulging  in  this  form  of  re-  at  times  when  they  were  out  of  work  at 
striclion  of  trade,  they  frequently  reply  their  original  calling,  and  in  each  case 
as  though  two  blacks  <//(/ make  a  white,  they  came  to  do  well  between  the  two 
They  retort  that  the  learned  professions  trades.  When  they  had  not  a  job  at  the 
— and  more  particularly  the  law— set  one,  they  bad  at  the  other,  and  while 
them  the  example,  and  argue  that  a  thus  having  constant  employment,  their 
course  of  action  that  is  right  for  the  earnings,  time  for  time,  were  greater 
legal  profession  can  scarcely  be  wrong  than  thejr  would  have  been  as  journey- 
for  working-men.  men  at  either  one  of  the  trades.     In  the 

Whether  or  not  it  is   demonstrably  same  way,   I   knew   a   bricklayer  who 

true  that  the  legal  profession  does  strict-  turned  monumental  mason,  and  a  mould- 

ly  enforce  the  principle  of  each  man  to  cr  who  became  a  sewing-machine  and 

his  (branch  of)  trade,  whether  under  the  bicycle  repairer.     In  these  cases,   the 

euphemism  of  legal  etiquette  they  are  men  were  so  successful,  that  from  their 

guilty  of  practices  that  are  charged  as  single-handed    and    make-shift    begin- 

sins  against  trades -union  ism,  I  cannot  nings,  the  one  in  a  backyard,  the  other 

say.     If  it  is  true,  so  much  the  worse  in  a  back  kitchen,  they  became  master- 

for  the  profession,   and  especially  so  men  in  the  fuller  sense  of  the  word — 

much  the  worse  for  those  members  of  were  able  to  organize   workshops  and 

the  public  whom  an  evil  fate  casts  upon  employ  journeymen. 

the  tender   mercies   of   the  profession.  After  this  fashion  it  may  be  said  that 

But  also  so  much  the  greater  the  mistake  it  is  open  to  English  artisans  to  change 

of  working-men  in  following  their  ex-  or  multiply  their  trades  as  often  as  their 

ample  to  do  evil.     To  the  cry  of  "  Every  tastes,  ability,  or  necessities  may  make 

man  to  his  trade,"  in  the  sense  of  once  them  wish  to  do  so  ;  but  practically  this 

that  trade  always  that  trade,  may  fitly  fashion  is  available  to  but  a  very  limited 

be  applied  the  saying,  "  It  is  worse  than  extent.     The    leading    trades    of    the 

a  crime,  it  is  a  blunder."  country  cannot  be  carried  on  in  a  gen- 

On  the  Continent,  I  am  told,  and  still  eral  jobbing-hand  style.     It  is  an  una- 

more  in  America,  it  is  no  uncommon  voidable  condition  of  their  continued 

thing  to  meet  with  artisans  who  have  existence  that  they  must  be  carried  on 

workednot  only  at  two  or  three  branches  by    bodies    of     journeymen,     gathered 

of  one  trade,  but  at  two  or  three  distinct  together  in   workshops   and   factories; 

trades.     Having  regard  to  existing  con-  and  to  the  ordinary  factory  journeyman 

ditions  in  the  mechanical  crafts,  there  is  desirous  of  changing  his  craft  and  still 

no   good    reason    why    such    workmen  remaining  a  journeyman,  the  unwritten 

should  not  he  t^omtoon,  though  in  Eng-  but   powerfully   operative  law  of  each 

land  such  a  man  in  a  workshop  would  man  to  his   trade  offers  an  almost  in- 

be  quite  a  phenomenal  personage.     In  superable  obstacle.     The  point  is  per- 

this  country  there  is,  as  a  rule,  only  one  haps  not  one  of  first-rate  importance, 

means  by  which  an  artisan  can  benefit  but,  so  far  as  it  goes,  it  may  safely  be 

by  the  ability  and  skill  to  practise  more  said  that  it  is  bad  for  the  trades  and  for 
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workmen  in  them  thai  it  should  be  so.  However  clever  Ihey  may  be,  they  can- 

A  young  fellow  on  coming  out  of  his  not  become  full-fledged  journeymen  at 

time,  or  even  before,  may  discover  that  a   single  swoop.     Their  apprenticeship 

he  has  mistaken  his  vocation,  or  that  may    be    irregular    and    comparatively 

those   who    apprenticed    him    had  mis-  short,  but  in  one  way  or  another  it  is 

taken  it  for  him.     He  may  know,  more-  made  correspondingly  sharp,    the  path 

over,  or  at  least  believe  that  he  knows,  of  the  picker-up  being  always  a  more  or 

for  what  trade  he  has  true  vocation,  less  thorny  one.     That  men  of  mecban- 

He  may  be  willing  and  anxious  to  un-  ical  procliviiies  and  with  a  fair  share  of 

dergo  all  the  struggle  and  sacrifice  legiti-  nous  could,  if  tbcy  were  allowed,   pick 

mately  incidental  to  a  change  of  trade  ;  up  a  trade  in  a  relatively  short  period 

to  work  as  a  learner  or  improver  at  low  of  time,   is  no  reason   for  preventing 

wages,  and  abide  the  risk  of  peremptory  them  from  acquiring  a  craft  for  which 

dismissal  if  he  does  not  show  unmis-  they  feel  themselves  fitted, 

takable  aptitude  for  his  new  calling.     In  The  conclusion  to  which  such  oppo- 

the  case  of  his  not  showing  such  apti-  sition  points  is,  as  it  seems  to  me,  that 

tude,  the  joutneyman  of  a  trade  need  the  ordinary  period  of  regular  appren- 

not  fear  his  competition.  ticeship  is  in  the  circumstances  of  the 

On  the  other  hand,  if  a  man  who  present  day  too  long.  It  exacts  a  pay- 
comes  into  a  trade  edgeways  proves  mcnt  from  the  artisan  classes  too  high 
himself  lo  be  the  right  man  in  the  right  and  too  hard  for  the  value  received,  a 
place,  he  is  one  who  is  likely  to  do  price  so  high  and  hard  that  to  men  not 
credit  to  (he  trade  and  strengthen  it.  nsed  to  draw  fine  distinctions  it  appears 
The  perseverance,  energy,  self-reliance,  to  justify  a  spirit  and  policy  of  mo- 
and  instinctive  sense  of  the  fitness  of  nopoly  and  exclusion.  When  tlie  "  seven 
things  which  enable  him  to  conquer  the  long  years"  which  is  the  usual  period  of 
trade,  make  him  a  valuable  member  of  a  "  bound  "  apprenticeship  was  fixed, 
it,  a  living  argument  for  a  good  rate  of  the  contracting  master  craftsman  ex- 
pay.  On  the  same  principle,  the  man  pressly  undertook  to  teach  the  appren- 
who  is  compelled  to  remain  at  a  trade  tice  or  cause  him  to  be  taught  the  whole 
in  which  he  is,  and  is  conscious  of  being,  art  and  mystery  of  his  craft.  For  this 
a  mistake  will  always  be  more  or  less  of  the  time  was  not  too  long,  in  some  cases 
a  hard  bargain  in  it,  and  will  afiFord  a  might  be  all  too  short.  We  are  still 
pretence,  if  not  a  justification,  for  low  within  very  measurable  distance  of  a 
wages.  time  when  a  boy  who  was  bound  to  such 

That  this  is  so,  that  the  changing  a  trade  as  the  engineering  was  "  put 
about  of  round  and  square  pegs  till  they  through  the  shops.'  He  went  from  de- 
find  their  right  holes  would  strengthen  partment  to  department,  gaining  a  gen- 
the  pegs  en  masse,  should  be,  one  would  eral  knowledge  of  and  a  cerlain  degree 
think,  self-evident.  As  a  matter  of  fact  of  handiness  in  each,  and  only  settling 
it  is  not.  A  majority  of  the  artisan  down  to  the  branch  to  which  he  was 
classes  "  do  not  see  it."  "  Every  man  found  best  suited  during  the  last  year  or 
to  his  trade"  blocks  the  way  to  change-  two  of  his  "  time."  Consequently,  dur- 
The  cobbler  must  stick  to  his  last,  ing  the  greater  part  of  his  seven  years 
though  he  may  be  a  bad  shoemaker,  and  be  was  really  a  learner,  and  as  such 
might  make  a  good  craftsman  of  another  probably  earned  no  more  than  the  small 
kind.  The  chief  argument  brought  for-  rate  of  wages  paid  him,  any  gain  ibat 
ward  in  support  of  the  "  each  roan  to  there  might  be  on  his  work  during  bis 
his  trade"  policy  is  that  it  is  not  right  last  year  or  two  being  regarded  as  in 
that  men  who  have  served  a  regular  ap-  the  nature  of  counterbalance  to  loss 
prenticeship  to  a  trade  should  be  sub-  upon  him  in  his  first  year  or  two. 
jected  to  competition  from  men  who  Upon  those  conditions,  apprentice- 
have  picked  up  the  trade  by  some  irreg-  ship  was  an  equitable  and  effective  ar- 
ular  and  shorter  method.  There  is  some-  rangement.  The  trained  journeyman 
thing  in  this,  though  hardly  in  the  direct  entered  upon  his  career  specially  quali- 
sense  in  which  the  contention  is  gener-  tied  for  one  branch  of  his  trade,  and  so 
ally  applied.  Men  who  pick  up  a  trade  far  qualified  in  the  other  branches  that 
must  in  effect  serve  an  apprenticeship,  he  could  readily  turn  bis  hand  to  them, 

L\it;„,1  ,-vV,7t.K.iyiC 
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could  honorably  and  confidently  either  not  to  have  their  sons  apprenticed.  They 
seek  or  accept  employmeut  in  them.  In  get  them  into  the  workshops  simply  as 
whatever  branch  of  his  trade  he  did  boys,  letting  them  take  their  chance  as 
work,  his  general  knowledge  of  its  other  to  the  branch  of  trade  to  which  ihey 
branches  added  to  his  value,  and,  being  may  be  put.  Where  this  is  permitted 
able  to  change  from  branch  to  branch  by  employers,  the  boys  are  by  the  good- 
himself.  he  had  less  reason  than  has  ihe  will  o(  foremen  and  workmen  virtually 
one-job  man  of  the  present  day  for  hold-  in  the  position  of  apprentices  as  to  op- 
ing monopolist  views.  portunities  for  learning.  At  the  same 
But  we  have  In  a  great  measure  altered  time  they  have  the  substantial  advantage 
all  this.  Under  the  operation  of  the  over  bound  apprentices,  that  if  before 
subdivision  of  labor,  what  were  formerly  they  are  twenty-one  years  of  age  they 
branches  have  in  many  instances  now  "fancy  themselves,"  they  can  go  else- 
come  to  be  classed  as  trades.  Where  where  either  as  journeymen  or  im- 
this  is  not  the  case,  it  is  a  common  provers.  In  the  latter  capacity  they  are 
practice  to  stipulate  that  the  apprentice  likely  to  obtain  varied  experience,  while 
to  be,  or  his  parents  or  guardians  tor  their  wages,  though  below  journeymen 
him,  may  select  the  branch  to  which  he  rate,  are  above  apprentice  rate.  The 
shall  be  bound,  but  that,  having  selected  possibilities  of  acquiring  a  trade  in  this 
it,  he  must  keep  to  it,  and  to  it  alone,  manner  are  if  anything  on  the  increase, 
I'his  is  a  definite  arrangement,  and,  and  it  may  be  that  the  question  of  ap- 
where  it  is  honorably  carried  out,  all  prenticeship  will  settle  itself  in  thi^ 
that  can  be  urged  against  it  is  that  it  is  manner.  If  it  does  not,  I  would  strong- 
much  more  proiitable  to  the  masters  ly  commend  the  subject  to  the  serious 
than  to  the  apprentice.  In  a  great  consideration  of  the  artisan  powers  that 
number  of  cases,  however,  the  under-  be.  It  is  one  of  vital  importance  to 
standing  is  not  honorably  carried  out  their  class. 

upon  the  part  of  the  employer.  The  As  a  broad  suggestion,  I  should  think 
letter  of  the  contract  is  fulfilled,  but  not  that  the  seven  long  years  of  the  good 
the  spirit.  The  apprentice  is  not  only  old  times  might  be  equitably  cut  down 
kept  to  one  branch  of  the  trade,  but  to  to  four  in  those  cases  where  it  was  ex- 
some  single  machine  or  piece  of  work-  pressly  stipulated  that  the  apprentice 
manship  in  it.  At  the  one  thing  to  was  to  be  taught  not  the  whole,  but  a 
which  he  is  thus  tied  he  of  course  be-  part  only  of  the  art  and  mystery  of  his 
comes  specially  expert — and  to  the  craft.  This  would  tend  to  induce  cm- 
masters  specially  profitable-  So  much  ployers  to  revert  to  the  practice  of  teach- 
is  the  latter  the  case,  that  employers  ing  the  whole  mystery.  Where  it  had 
who  in  this  way  evade  a  fair  fulfilment  not  that  effect  it  would  qualify  an  arti- 
of  their  contract  generally  become  ap-  san  as  a  branch  man  at  a  fairer  cost  than 
prentice  farmers  as  well  as — and  often  he  is  now  compelled  to  pay.  It  would 
more  than — manufacturers.  Individ-  give  him  fewer  years  of  apprenticeship 
ually  they  may  be  successful  men,  but  and  more  of  journeymanhood,  or,  if  he 
there  can  be  no  doubt  that  their  pro-  were  of  that  inclining,  afford  him  a 
ceedings  tend  to  injure  the  manufactur-  wider  latitude  for  picking  up  a  second 
ing  interests  of  the  country.  It  is  not  branch  while  still  young.  It  may  be 
simply  that  injustice  is  done  to  the  par-  taken  for  granted  that  the  narrow- 
ticular  apprentices  whose  misfortune  it  minded  among  those  who  had  paid  a 
is  to  be  bound  to  such  masters.  Ap-  seven  years'  price  for  their  own  trade 
prentice  farming  for  profit,  as  distinct  would  be  opposed  to  any  reform  of  this 
from  journeymen  making  to  meet  the  kind  ;  but  those  who  wish  to  establish 
legitimate  demands  of  skilled  industry,  reforms  roust  be  prepared,  not  only  to 
has  the  effect  of  overcrowding  the  trades  meet  with,  but  to  ignore  narrow-minded 
concerned,  and  that  with  incompetent  and  vested  interest  opposition, 
workmen,  of  lowering  their  tone  and  In  speaking  as  I  have  done  of  the 
quality,  and  of  weakening  them  in  the  subdivision  of  labor,  I  have  of  course 
battle  of  international  competition,  had  no  thought  of  suggesting  that  it 
Conscious  of  this  state  of  affairs,  many  should  be  done  away  with.  Any  such 
artisans  prefer,  if  they  have  the  choice,  idea  would  savor  of  insanity.  The  sys- 
Uxw  Seub.— Vol.  XLIV.,  No.  6  47  .  l\.i  ;  ,1   ,  V,7t.'l.>^IC 
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teni  is  a  general  and  national  benefit,  a  knowledge  of  the  workshop  life  of   the 
prime  source  of  wealth   and  comfort,  artisan  classes  a  good  deal   of    trade 
Without  the  immense  multiplication  of  romance  is  indulged   in.     When  some 
productive  power  which  it  gives  us,  our  merchant  makes  it  known  that  in  answer 
supremacy  as  a  manufacturing  country  to  an  advertisement  for  a  clerk  at  a  hun- 
would  be  at  an  end.     All  that  I  have  dred  a  year  he  has  had  a  thousand  or 
wished  to  point  out  is,  as  I  have  said,  more  applications,  newspapers  are  given 
that  though  a  great,  it  is  not  an  unquali-  to  improve  the  occasion  in  social  leaders, 
ficd  good.     As  there  is  some  spirit  of  They  adorn  the  tale  in  a  great  variety  of 
good  in  things  evil,  so  most  great  goods  ways,  but  they  almost  invariably  point 
have  their  attendant  drawbacks.      To  the  same   moral.     This   moral    is    ad- 
this  rule  the  good  thing  that  we  have  in  dressed  to  parents  and  guardians  and 
the  division  of  labor  is  no  exception,  runs— Do  not  put  your  sons  to  clerking, 
and  I  have  only  laid  stress  upon  the  fact  apprentice  them   to  handicrafts.     The 
because    it    ao    happens    that   here    the  conclusion    here  may  be  a  Bound  one, 
drawbacks  tell  chiefly  against  the  artisan  but  some  of  the  premises  from  which  it 
classes.     The  workman  who  under  the  is  usually  deduced  are  certainly  mistaken 
subdivision  system  is  trained  and  kept  and  misleading    ones.     It   is  assumed 
to  one  piece  of  work  (perhaps  the  hun-  that    mechanics,    unlike    clerks,    need 
d red th  part,  and  not  an  important  part),  never  be  out  of  employment  save  by 
of   some   elaborate   engine  or  process,  their   own    will    or   through    their   own 
will  become  wonderfully  expert  at  that  fault.     But   this   is  only  intermittently 
work.     The  celerity  and  accuracy  with  true  of  any,  and  is  very  rarely  true  of 
which  he  makes  use  of  the  special  appli-  all  trades  at  the  same  time, 
ances  which  in  such  a  case  are  certain        In  periods  of  trade  depression — and 
to  be  provided  will  probably  be  as  re-  such  periods  have  increased  in  frequency 
roarkabie  as  the  mechanical  ingenuity  of  and  length  of  late  years — thousands  of 
the   appliances    themselves.     But  away  artisans  are  out  of  employment,  and,  as 
from  this  particular  piece  of  work,  or  with  clerks,  some  individuals  are  more 
deprived  of  his  special  appliances,  he  is  unfortunate  than  others  in  this  respect, 
comparatively  useless.     He  has  no  gen-  Even  when  trade  is  moderately  brisk  it 
eral  knowledge  or  experience,  no  facility  will  be  found  that  a  considerable  pcr- 
in  turning  his  hand  to  different  though  centage  of  craftsmen  are  still  out  of  em- 
related  operations,  no  adaptability,  no  ployment.     In  all  the  large  trades  there 
talent  for  mechanical  makeshift  or  im-  is  a  margin  of  men  over  and  above  the 
provisation.     There  are  individual  ex-  average    demand.     Otherwise   it  would 
ceptions    to    this  position.     Some  may  be  impossible  to  meet  the  exigencies  of 
have  been  general  hands  before  settling  occasional  spurts  and  rushes  in  trade, 
down  as  single-job  men.     Others,  ap<  The  latter  condition  is  what  constitutes 
predating  the  significance  (to  ihem)  of  the  actual  "  pull  "  of  ihe  mechanic  over 
the  situation,  may  have  privately  been  the   clerk.     In   most  trades    there  do 
at  pains  to  qualify  themselves  for  vary-  come  times  when  the  demand  for  skilled 
ing   their  usefulness,   or  they  may  be  workmen  in  them  is   fully   up  to  and 
blessed  with  a  faculty  for  adapting  them-  even  in  excess  of  the  supply  ;  times  in 
selves  to  modifications  of  trade  environ-  which   there  is  not  only  work  for  all 
ment.     Generally    speaking,    however,  hands,  but  in  which  wages  rule  high  and 
the  single-job  man  finds   himself  very  there  is  overtime  to    be  made— times. 
disadvantageously  situated  in  these  pres-  therefore,  which  afford  an  opportunity 
ent  times  of  trade  fluctuations  and  revo-  of  in  some  measure  making  up  for  out- 
lutions.     The   range   within   which    he  of-work  periods.      Whether  such  good 
can  hope  to  find  employment  at  which  times   would  continue  to  come  if  the 
he  can  be  confident  of  approving  him-  numbers  of  the  surplus  clerk  population 
self  of  market  value  is  strictly  limited,  were  added   to   the  ranks  of  the.me- 
and  if  by  some  new  invention  or  change  cbanics,  is  a  question  that  need  not  be 
of  fashion  his  special  work  is  superseded,  debated  here. 

he  finds  himself  in  a  very  unfortunate        The  newspaper  moralizers  speak  off- 
predicament,  handedly  of  the  skilled  woikman  earn- 
By    those    who    have    no    practical  ing  his  two  or  three  pounds  a  week- 
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That  there   are   artisans  who  do  earn  a   "  customary  suit  of  solemn  black" 

such  a  rate  of  pay  is  most  trnc,  but  as  a  for  Sundays  and  best,  and  a  second-best 

geoeral  estimate  this  is  decidedly  too  suit  for  evening  wear.     When   to  the 

high.     I  am  not  aware  that  there  are  cost  of  these  is  added  the  cost  of  wear 

any  exact  statistics  bearing  on  the  point,  and  tear,  both  by  work  and  washing,  of 

but  I   feel  quite  certain   that,    taking  working  clothes,   it  will  be  evident.   I 

London  and  the  provinces,  large  towns  think,  that  the  charges  upon  the  aitisan 

and  small,  one  trade  with  another,   it  under  the  head  of  keeping  up  appear- 

would  be  fully  stating,  not  to  say  over-  ances  must  be  to  the  full  as  heavy  as 

stating,  the  case  to  put  the  average  earn-  those  upon  an  ordinary  clerk.     I  am 

ings  of  artisans  at  thirty-five  shillings  a  not  writing  in  correction  of  the  mistaken 

week.  notions  here  adverted  to  with  any  view 

Again,    it   is  said  that  the  clerk  is  to  dissuading  parents  from  putting  their 

bound  to   "  keep  up  an  appearance,"  sons  to  trades  rather  than  to  clerking, 

however  inadequate  may  be  hit  means  I  am  no  advocate  for  keeping  trades 

to  that  end  ;  the  inference  left  to  be  close  by  anything  in  the  nature  of  srti- 

drawn  being  that  the  artisan  has  not  an  ficial  restrictions.     There  is  no  need  for 

appearance  to  keep  up.     This  impres-  any  policy  of  that  kind.     The  evohi- 

sion   is    a    thoroughly   erroneous  one.  tionary  method  is  distinctively  operative 

True,  there  are  no  formulated  sump-  on  this  head,  and  is  all-sufficient.      In 

tuary  laws   regulating  artisan    apparel  the  breeding  of  artisans  only  the  fit  and 

either  in  or  out  of  the  workshop,  but  fittest  develop  and  survive,    and  their 

there  are  laws  of  wont  and  custom  that  competition,   though    it  is    with    each 

are  none  the  less  powerful  because  they  other,  is  also  with  employers,  and  tends 

are  unwritten.     Dress  with  the  mechanic  on  the  whole  to  extend  trade  and  keep 

is  Dot  a  matter  of  respectability  of  ap-  up  wages.     The  mere  "  sticket"  or  io- 

pearance  only,  it  is  an  indication  of  his  competent  clerk  is  not  of  the  fibre  of 

character  as  a  workman,  and  is  so  re-  which  mechanics  are  made.     As  to  the 

gaidcd.      The    slouchy,    out-at-elbow,  stronger  grained  kinds  of  youth,  if  they 

down-at-heel  craftsman  will  be  slouchy,  have  any  pronounced  natural  bent  for  a 

and  coarse,  and  careless  over  his  work,  mechanical  calling,   they  wilt  probably 

The  slouch  is  the  bite  noire  of  managers  be  put  to  it.     If  Ihey  are  indifferent  as 

and  foremen,  the  butt  of   fellow-work-  between  clerking  and  handicraft  work, 

men.      He  is  the  last  to  be  taken  on,  the  they  are  quite  as  likely  to  succeed — or 

first  to  be  dismissed.     To  him  are  most  fail — in  the  one  as  the  other.     At  any 

frequently  applied  the  "  tongue  dress-  rate,  in  the  trades  there  is  room  enough 

ings"  in  which  some  foremen  are  given  for  alf  who  are  fit.     In  the  nature  of 

to  indulge,  and  he  is  the  man  of  all  things  the  skilled  workmen  of  the  coun- 

others  most  conscious  of  deserving  and  try  cannot  be  few,  but  also  in  the  nature 

least  well  situated  for  resenting  such  of  things  they   must  be  fit,  otherwise 

dressings.      Other  things   being  at  all  they  will   as  a-aftsmen    perish    in  the 

equal,  Ihe  man  who  shows  up  each  Mon-  struggle  for  existence, 

day  morning  in  clean  overalls  will   be  The  above  points  of  relation  between 

taken  on  or  kept  on  in  preference  to  clerks  and  artisans  are  well  worthy  of 

the  one  whose  only  anxiety— supposing  consideration  ;  still,  here  they  arc  to  a 

he  has  any  anxiety  upon  the  point  at  certain  extent  merely  by  the  way.     The 

all — is  that  his  unwashed,  unwashable,  point  of  the  general  comparison,  more 

unworkmanlike  garments  may  originally  immediately  in  the  present  connection, 

have  been  of  a  color  calculated  "  not  to  is  that  in  which  the  superior  interest  of 

show  the  dirt.'     Out  of  the  workshop,  a  mechanical   calling  is    dwelt    upon, 

in  what  stands  to  the  working  class  as  The  advisers  of  the  crowded-out  clerks 

society,  the  well-paid  artisan  who  did  picture  the  workman  rather  as  an  in- 

not  dress  better  than,  and   differently  spired  artist  than  a  commonplace  arti- 

from,  the  poorly-paid  unskilled  laborer  san.     They  speak  of  him  as  regarding  as 

would  lose  caste-     Not  only  his  fellow-  almost  living  things  the  machine  which 

craftsmen,  but  the  laborers  also,  would  he  works  and  the  wonderful  engine  or 

despise  him.  apparatus  he  is  helping  to  construct. 

With  artisans  it  is  de  rtgueur  to  have  They  dwell  upon  the  feeling  of  delight 
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and  consciousness  of  power  which  he 
must  experience  as  the  crude  material 
takes  form  and  function  under  his  skil- 
ful hands,  and  suggest  that  his  work 
must  excite  in  his  mind  an  interest 
second  only  to  that  which  agitates  an 
inventor  working  out  his  models.  His 
labor  is  represented  as  aBording  him  an 
inlinile  variety,  under  which  it  is  im- 
possible for  his  trade  to  stale  upon  him, 
and  contrasted  with  which  the  routine 
work  of  an  office  must  indeed  be  weaii- 

This  is  a  very  pretty  picture,  and  one 
of  which  personally  I  can  only  say. 
Would  that  it  were  true !  Unfortu- 
nately it  is  not  true.  Applied  to  the  bulk 
of  the  artisan  classes,  it  is  the  reverse 
of  true.  By  the  system  of  subdivision 
of  labor,  a  man  is  trained  to  some  single 
piece  of  work  without  any  reference  to 
a  knowledge  of  the  complicated  whole 
of  which  it  may  be  a  simple  part.  He 
is  kepL  to  that  piece  of  work  day  after 
day,  week  after  week,  month  alter 
month,  year  after  year,  until — if  he  is 
the  kind  of  man  who  would  take  an  in* 
terest  in  his  work  under  more  favorable 
circumstances — it  becomes  a  weariness 
of  the  flesh  to  him.  His  limbs  and  mind 
become  almost  automatical  in  relation 
to  it.  He  is  rung  in  and  out  to  work  at 
fixed  times;  is  constantly  doing  the  same 
thing  in  the  same  fashion,  and  working 
alongside  of  other  men  subject  to  like 
conditions.  He  is  not  allowed  to  show 
—in  any  practical  form,  at  any  rate — in- 
terest in  any  work  other  than  his  own, 
as  it  is  accounted  a  fault  for  him  to  be 
found  away  from  his  own  post,  and 
much  more  from  his  own  department. 

In  this  way  workshop  life  becomes 
thoroughly  monotonous,  becomes,  in 
Mr.  Mantahni's  phrase.  "  Ode  demd 
horrid  grind."  A  man  may  work  for  a 
lifetime  in  a  tool  shop  without  having 
any  general  knowledge  of  machine  con- 
struction, or  any  opportunity  of  acquir- 
ing such  knowledge  so  far  as  his  life  in 
the  shop  is  concerned.  Or  he  may  be 
engaged  in  a  marine  or  locomotive  en- 
gine factory,  with  a  simitar  lack  of 
knowledge  of  the  mechanical  principles 
underlying  steam  propulsion.  So  far  as 
his  individual  powers  of  output  are  in 
question,  he  may  be  no  worse  a  work* 
man  for  this  want  of  general  knowledge. 
Indeed,  there  are  extreme  partisans  of 


the  subdivision  system  who  contend  that 
he  is  all  the  better  a  workman  foril, 
just  as  there  are  people  who  will  tell  you 
that  a  household  servant  is  all  the  better 
for  being  unable  to  read  or  write,  as  in 
that  case  she  will  not  waste  time  in 
reading  or  be  able  to  possess  herself  of 
the  contents  of  your  postcards.  To  an 
easy-going  man  the  circumscribed  con- 
ditions and  monotony  of  much  of  our 
workshop  life  may  not  be  particularly 
irksome,  any  more  than  a  monotonoui 
ofRce  routine  would  be  irksome  to  an 
easy-going  clerk.  Still  this  does  not 
alter  the  facts  tbat  many  of  our  artisans 
have  to  work  in  a  changeless  millhorse- 
like  round  which  is  depressing  to  their 
intelligence  ;  that  the  fancy  portrait  of 
the  British  artisan  set  before  the  out-of- 
woik  clerk  as  a  picture  of  what  be  wight 
be  is  not  true  to  life ;  and  that  men, 
like  materials,  are  deteriorated  more  by 
rust  than  wear. 

If  as  a  general  thing  work  could  be 
made  interesting  to  the  men  and  the 
men  be  brought  to  take  an  interest  in 
the  work,  it  would  be  better  alike  for 
work  and  workmen  ;  would  add  to  our 
power  and  resource  as  a  manufacturing 
nation.  But  if  it  is  admitted  that  only 
by  availing  ourselves  of  the  advantages 
unquestionably  inherent  in  the  system 
of  the  subdivision  of  labor  can  we  ex- 
pect to  maintain  our  lead  in  inter- 
national competition  —  if  this  is  ad- 
mitted, how,  it  may  be  asked,  is  an  in- 
telligent and  pleasurable  interest  in  theii 
work  to  be  created  in  the  minds  of  our 
craftsmen  f  The  question  is  an  obvious 
one,  not  so  the  answer.  Probably  there 
is  no  complete  answer  to  it.  It  would 
be  too  much  to  hope  that  the  drawbacks 
to  the  subdivision  system  could  be  alto- 
gether removed.  To  a  certain  extent 
they  are,  like  the  advantages  ol  the  sys- 
tem, inherent.  Moreover,  the  imper* 
fectibility  of  "  poor  human  nature"  for- 
bids so  full  a  hope.  In  the  multitude 
of  artisans  there  are  and  always  will  be 
some  weaker  brethren,  men  of  muscle 
and  manipulative  skill,  but  so  consti- 
tuted mentally  that  they  have  no  desire 
and  but  little  capacity  for  bringing  in- 
telligence to  bear  upon  their  work. 
These  are  the  kind  of  men,  who,  if  they 
are  by  any  accident  moved  out  of  the 
one  groove  in  which  they  have  oeen  set 
running,  spoil  work  for  want  of  putting 
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a  fe«r  grains  of  thought  into  it,  and  then  vhat  it  pleases  the  official  mind  to  call 
tell  >ou  that  they  are  not  paid  to  think,  a  Science  and  Art  Department.  Three 
They  have  no  trade  ambition,  no  desire  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  a  year  of 
for  trade  knowledge  beyond  being  able  public  money  is  voted  to  this  depart- 
to  turn  out  the  regulation  quantity  of  ment.  Its  cost  of  administration  is  ab- 
(vork,  in  the  execution  of  which  they  normally  high  even  for  a  Government 
hai^e  attained  an  automatical  efficiency,  department,  while  the  effective  results 
The  degree  to  which  such  men  become  of  its  executive  operations  are  abnor- 
mere  machines,  mere  human  tools  mally  low — even  for  a  Government  de- 
directed  in  use  by  the  intelligence  of  parlment.  Its  supposed  raison  tfilre, 
others,  is  less  the  fault  of  the  system  or  at  any  rate  its  supposed  chief  func- 
under  which  they  work  than  of  their  tion,  is  to  afford  technical  education, 
character.  In  a  lesser — a  much  lesser  in  the  shape  of  science  and  art  teaching, 
— degree  even  the  better  and  best  types  to  the  working  classes  at  large.  The 
of  artisans  are  mechanicalized  by  being  intention  with  which  the  department 
constantly  kept  at  one  piece  of  work,  was  originally  instituted  was  therefore  a 
That  as  a  matter  of  course,  is  what  is  commendable  one,  but  in  relation  to  the 
aimed  at  by  and  expected  from  the  fulfilment  of  that  original  intention  the 
modem  methods  of  manufacturing  or-  department  is  a  delusion  and  a  snare, 
ganizatioD.  mori  particularly  in  the  metropolis.     It 

It  is  more  or  less  true  of  all  men  that  does  plenty  of  work  of  a  kind,  makes  a 
"  their  nature  is  subdued  to  what  it  fairly  good  show  on  paper,  and  official 
works  in."  Were  it  not  so,  the  advan-  persons  or  some  of  them  would  no 
tages  ot  subdivision  of  labor  would  be  doubt  claim  that  it  has  been,  and  is,  a 
non-existent.  But  with  the  utmost  successful  institution.  But  unofficial 
allowance  made  on  this  head  it  still  re-  persons  who  take  an  interest  in  the  mat- 
mains  true  that  our  skilled  workmen  tcr,  and  are  in  positions  for  forming  a 
would  be  more  efficient  specialists  if  op-  judgment  upon  it,  are  unanimously  of 
portunities  were  afforded  them  of  acquir-  opinion  that  the  Science  and  Art  De- 
ing  a  wider  general  knowledge  of  the  re-  partment,  as  at  present  constituted,  is  a 
specttve  crafts  in  which  they  are  en-  failure.  It  not  merely  does  not  do  the 
gaged.  The  great  bulk  of  them  are  work  it  waa  intended  to  do,  but  the 
quite  capableof  assimilating  such  knowl-  known  fact  of  its  existence,  coupled 
edge,  and  would  he  perfectly  willing  to  with  the  complacent  assumption  in 
acquire  it  under  conditions  adapted  to  official  circles  that  a  Government  de- 
their  environment.  That  the  acquisi-  partment  against  which  there  happens' 
tion  of  such  knowledge  would  be  bene-  to  be  no  general  outcry  must  of  ncces- 
ficial  to  themselves  is  certain,  and  it  is  sity  be  fulfilling  its  functions,  the  lack 
equally  certain  that  it  would  be  highly  of  evidential  results  notwithstanding, 
beneficial  to  the  manufacturing  interests  blocks  the  way  to  reform. 
of  the  country  at  large.  The  most  and  best  that  can  be  said 

That  the  diffusion  of  such  knowledge  for  the  Science  and  Art  Department  as 

among  our  craftsmen  is  a  consummation  it  stands,  is  that  it  might  serve  as  a 

devoutly  to  be  wished,    none  except  a  basis  for  some  such  organic  measure  of 

few  bigots  will  for  a  moment  doubt,  reconstruction  as  would  make  its  poten- 

The  question  is,  How  is  the  desirable  tial  means  effectively  operative  to  the 

consummation  to  be  effected  ?    Altera-  attainment  of  the  desired  end  of  pro- 

tions  in  the  conditions  of  apprenticeship  moting  technical  education  of  a  prac- 

and  more  liberal  views  on  the  part  of  tically  applicable  character  among  the 

artisans  themselves  with  regard  to  the  working  classes. 

"every  man  to  his  trade"  idea  would,        Within   the  compass  of  this  article 

as  already  incidentally  hinted,  tend  to  there  is  not  space,  nor  is  there  any  great 

increase  the  sum  of  technical  knowledge  need,  to  discuss  the  shortcomings  of  the 

among  our  working  mechanics.  department  in  detail.     It  is  sufficient 

The  one  thing  most  needful,  however,  here  to  point  out  that  as  now  organized 

is  some  well-considered  imperial  meaa-  it  has  resolved  itself  into  a  machine  for 

ure  of  technical  education.     I  say  this  apportioning    and    distributing    grants 

being  quite  aware  that  we  already  have  earned  on  passes  by  cramming  teachers, 

L\.ii,/i  ■■.v.iCK.iyic 
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and  awarding  certificates  to  cram  passed  ment  Science  and  Art  Department, 
students.  These  certificates  have  a  cer-  The  scholarships  have  been  founded 
tain  commercial  use  and  value.  Ther  with  a  princely  munificence,  but  their 
are  a  necessity  to  those  qualifying  for,  successful  results  are  less  due  to  this 
in  their  turn,  becoming  cram  teachers  fact  than  to  the  judgment  and  common 
under  the  department ;  they  have  a  disr  sense  displayed  by  their  founder,  Sir 
linct  monetary  value  to  elementary  Joseph  Whitworth,  the  well-known  en- 
teachers  taking  service  under  school  gineer,  as  an  organizer.  The  competi- 
boards,  which  pay  a  few  pounds  a  year  tive  examination  for  these  scholarships 
more  to  teachers  holding  some  certain  is  not  in  the  "  bookish  theoric"  alone. 
Dumber  of  science  certificates  ;  they  are  is  not  mere  paperwork  answers  to  a 
valuable  for  advertising  purposes  to  the  string  of  examination  questions.  Here 
private  coach  for  competitive  examina-  theory  and  practice  are  compulsorily 
tions,  and  may  occasionally  be  useful  10  combined. 

persons  associated  with  mechanical  in-        Each  candidate  has  to  give  proof  of 

dustiies  in  some  other  than  a  handicraft  his  skill  in  handling  the  tools  and  using 

capacity.     But  in  the   workshop   they  the  materials  of  his  craft,  and  that  in  no 

are  in  themselves  of  neither  use  nor  amateurish  fashion.     That  is  the  prime 

value.  condition,   and    the  manipulative  skill 

If  a  working  man  joins  a  science  class,  and  the  bookish  knowledge  are  so  a^ 
it  is  with  a  wish  toobtainingknowledge,  ranged  as  to  act  and  react  upon  each 
not  a  cardboard  certificate.  Were  the  other  in  such  a  fashion  that  the  con- 
certificate  of  the  department  a  proof  that  petitor  whose  technical  knowledge  on 
its  possessor  had  acquired  a  practical  the  whole  is  the  most  practical  and  the 
knowledge  of  a  science  related  to  his  most  readily  susceptible  of  being  prac- 
trade,  it  would  be  prized  not  only  for  tically  applied  stands  the  best  chance  of 
the  honor  of  the  thing  but  on  material  success. 

grounds  also.  As  a  matter  of  fact  it  is  Unlike  the  Science  and  Art  Depait- 
not  a  proof  of  this.  What  in  nine  cases  ment  certificate,  a  Whitworth  scholarship 
out  of  ten  it  does  prove  is  that  the  carries  weight  with  the  initiated.  A 
holder  was  a  fairly  good  "  study"  for  man  holding  one  of  these  scholarships 
examination  business,  and  that  his  may  with  a  considerable  amount  of  con- 
teacher  was  a  clever  crammer  and  sue-  fidence  aspire  to  the  higher  positions  in 
cessful  at  forecasting  the  run  of  the  ex-  the  trade,  and  on  this  ground  men  of 
amination  questions  for  the  year.  At  social  standing  above  the  artisan  classes, 
cram  examination  work,  in  which  no  and  who  aim  only  at  the  higher  posi- 
room  is  left  for  their  practical  knowl-  tions,  compete  for  the  scholarship!, 
edge  to  be  brought  to  bear,  artisans  are  But  to  qualify  for  competition  they  must 
not  good.  Compared  with  other  classes  go  into  the  workshops  and  acquire  a  fiir 
of  students  in  Government  science  and  degree  of  manual  skill,  and  if  in  course 
art  classes  they  come  out  badly  in  the  of  time  they  do  become  masters  or  man- 
matter  of  passes,  and  though  numbers  agers,  they  will  act  all  the  more  effi- 
of  them  join  the  classes  because  nothing  ciently  in  those  capacities  by  reason  of 
better  of  the  kind  is  open  to  them,  they  their  workshop  experience.  On  the 
know  as  a  body  that  these  classes  as  a  other  hand,  the  weight  given  to  practi- 
means  of  technical  education  in  connec-  cal  skill  and  knowledge  in  these  com- 
tion  with  the  handicraft  industries  are  a  petitions  induces  large  numbers  of  ap- 
dismal  failure.  prentices  and  young  journeymen  tobc- 

And  yet  such  classes,  properly  organ-  come  competitors;  and  though  of 
ized,  might  be  of  incalculable  service  to  course  all  cannot  obtain  scholarships, 
the  country.  The  engineering  is,  I  the  large  majority  of  them  benefit  great- 
lake  it,  a  trade  that  would  be  as  largely  ly  by  ttie  study  and  practice  they  under- 
benefited  as  any  by  a  sound  and  gener-  go  in  the  attempt  to  win.  As  woikmen 
ally  available  system  of  technical  educa-  they  are  more  capable  and  intelligent 
tion,  and  that  trade  has  gained  more  in  than  they  would  otherwise  have  been,  and 
the  way  of  such  education  from  the  in-  their  increased  worth  in  these  respecU 
stitution  of  the  Whitworth  scholarships  is  so  much  gain  to  the  trade  generally  w 
than  from  all  the  efforts  of  the  Govern-  well  as  to  themselves  individually. 
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Here  we  have    technical    education  technical  education  for  our  artisans  has 

properly  so  called  wisely  and  fitly  coa-  been  heard  in  the  land,  but  as  yet  it  has 

ditjoned  to  the  actualities    by    which  been  a  case  of  much  cry  and  Utile— very 

alone  it  can  be  made  nationally  of  prac-  little — wool.      If  peace  hath   her  vic- 

licat  effect.     From  an  extension  of  this  tones,  no  less  renowned  than  war,  she 

method  we  might   reasonably  hope  to  has  also  her  struggles  for  victory,  little 

see   our   artisans   improve   in  value  as  less  severe  than  those  of  war  and  often 

artisans.     It  would  give  an  impetus  to  more    persistent.     Never    before   have 

mechanical  invention,  and  would  beyond  these    struggles  been    so  keen,  deter- 

question  increase  the  extent  and  pro-  mined,  and   in   their  kind  so  bitter  as 

long  the  period  of  oar  manufacturing  they  are  now.     In  the   modern  indus- 

supremacy.     Here  is  a  pattern  for  the  trial  war  of  nations  it  may  be  said  there 

Government  Science  and    Art    Depart-  is    "no   discharge."     No  country  can 

ment  to  remodel  itself   upon.     Seeing  afiord  to  rest  on  its  laurels.     There  is 

that  as  a  Government  department  it  is  no  standing  still ;  not  to  go  forward  is 

supported  by  Imperial  funds,  it  is  but  to  g,o  backward. 

just     that     the    educational     facilities  In  so  far  as  we  are  without  a  national 

afforded  by  it  should  be  so  varied  as  lo  system  of  technical  education,  in  so  far 

give  others  beside  the  working  classes  as  we  leave  our  armies  of  industry  unin- 

opportunitles   for  benefiting  by   them,  structed  and  untrained  in  the  higher  arts 

At  the  same  time,  the  last-named  classes  of  their  war,  we  are  not  going  forward 

should  be  the  chief  and  special  consid-  in  the  fight.     So  far,  England  is  want- 

eration  with  the  department.  ing  in  her  duty  to  herself.     Her  slack- 

The  technical    instruction  of    those  ness  here  no  doubt  arises  from  failure 

classes  as  a  work  of  national  importance  to  realize  the  immense  importance  of 

in  relation  to  our  position  as  a  manu-  the  subject ;  but  the  consequences  le- 

faclt^ring  country  was  avowedly  the  jus-  sultiriK  from  continued  neglect  will  be 

tificaiion  for  calling  the  department  mto  none    the   less   dire   on    that    account, 

existence.     That  it  has  not  in  any  ade-  Our  present  attitude  in  respect  to  (ech- 

quale  fashion  fulfilled  its  beings,  end,  nical  education  is  preparing  the  way  for 

and  aim,  that  as  at  present  directed  it  disaster,  if  not  defeat  or  disgrace,  to 

cannot  hope  to  fulfil  it,   is  matter  of  our  artisan  legions.     It  is  foreshadow- 

common    notoriety    among   those    who  in^  aday  of  lamentation,  a  time  whetein 

have   the    best    means   for   forming   an  there  will  be  but  loo  good  cause  to  cry 

opinion  upon  the  point.     If   it  would  that    England's    industrial    glory — and 

justify  its  continued  existence,  it  must  with  it  much  of  her  national  greatness 

show  a  much  greater  regard  than  it  has  — has  departed.     With  Government  the 

hitherto  done  to  the  firBt  principles  of  promotion    of    technical    education    is 

its    constitution.      It    must    establish  clearly    a    duty.     With    employers    of 

science  and  art  classes  to  which  only  skilled  labor  it  may  not  be  strictly  a 

artisans  and  apprentices  shall  be  eligible  duty,  but  it  would  certainly  be  to  their 

for  admission.     Not  in  any  spirit  of  ex-  interest  to  aid  in  the  work,  and  ihey 

clusiveness,  but  with  the  object  of  mak-  could,   and    they   would,   render    very 

ing  the  instruction  practical  and  specific,  valuable  aid. 

of  making  it  bear  as  directly  as  may  be  It  is  not  every  employer  who  has  the 

upon  the  trades  in  which  the  students  means,  even  if  he  had  the  will,  to  follow 

are  engaged,  and  so  arranging  it  that  it  the  example  set  by  Sir  Joseph  Whit* 

may    illusliate    or   receive    illustration  worth.     Most    masters,    however,   em- 

from  the  actual  or  possible  operations  ploying  any    considerable    number    of 

of  the  workshop— this  is  the  direction  operatives  might  at  very  little  cost  estab- 

in  which  the  Government  department  lish  evening  classes  for  technical  instruc- 

should  be  made  to  move  if  it  is  to  ac-  tion  in  connection  wiih  their  workshops, 

complish  really  satisfactory  work,  and  It  might  be  made  obligatory  upon  ap- 

the  sooner  it  begins  to  move  the  better  prentices  to  attend  such  classes,  and  no 

it  will  be  for  all  concerned.  doubt  numbers  of  journeymen   would 

Already  a  great  deal  of  valuable  time  join  them  when  they  were  thus  "handy." 

has   been  lost.     Ever  since  the   Inter-  Teachers  and  demonstrators  could  in 

national  Exhibition  of  1851  the  cry  for  most    instances    be  found  among  the 
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leading   employes,    and   the   woikshops  with  "the  guinea  box  of  tools."     So 

could  be  made  the  best  of  all  demon-  far  as  book  assistance  is  concerned,  the 

siration  theatres.  working  man's   pursuit   of    (technical) 

That  the  artisan  clasi^s  as  a  body  knowledge  is  a  case  of  the  pursuit  of 
have  shown  themselves  unwisely,  not  to  knowledge  under  difficulties.  What 
say  culpably,  apathetic  in  the  matter  of  should  working  men  read — with  a  view 
technical  education  is  unhappily  but  to  technical  culture — is  a  very  difficult 
too  true.  They  require  a  good  deal  of  question  to  answer  at  present.  The 
rousing  on  this  head,  but  they  are  rous-  theorist  and  the  amateur  are  provided 
able.  IF  a  technical  education  move-  for,  but  the  artisan  is  nut.  It  would 
inent  specially  adapted  to  their  .needs  probably  not  be  the  least  of  the  benefits 
and  upon  anything  like  a  national  scale  resulting  from  a  national  movement  in 
were  organized,  they  would  move  with  favor  of  technical  education,  that  it 
the  movement,  especially  when  they  be-  would  lead  to  the  production  of  artisan 
gan  to  find — as  they  soon  would  do —  text-books  that  would  justify  their  title- 
that  those  who  did  not  avail  themselves  In  speaking  of  the  absence  of  techni- 
of  the  educational  facilities  offered  cal  knowledge  among  the  rank  and  file, 
would  have  to  take  "  back  seats"  in  I  am  not  forgetting  that  our  captains  of 
their  trades.  I  have  repeatedly  heard  it  skilled  industry  stand  in  the  very  fore- 
argued  that  all  that  is  required  in  re-  front  not  only  as  organizers  of  labor, 
spect  to  the  scientific  training  of  our  but  also  as  practical  scientists  and 
artisans  is  to  bring  them  to  see  their  mechanicians.  But  this  in  itself  is  no 
need  of  such  training  and  to  understand  longer  sufficient  to  afford  assurances  of 
the  advantage  it  would  be  to  them,  our  being  able  to  maintain  our  pride  of 
This  done,  it  is  said  there  would  be  place.  The  tactics  of  destructive  war- 
comparalively  little  necessity  for  nation-  fare  have  not  altered  more  greatly  than 
al  eSort,  the  means  for  individual  self-  have  the  conditions  of  industrial  corn- 
education  being  abundantly  accessible  petition.  Prominent  among  the  new 
to  all  who  had  a  desire  to  attain,  and  conditions  is  the  necessity  for  rapid 
capacity  to  acquire,  technical  knowl-  changes  and  modificalions  in  the  appli- 
edge.  This  is  true  in  a  measure,  but  cation  of  manipulative  skill ;  and  to  be 
only  in  a  measure.  To  the  average  prepared  for  this,  while  still  retaining 
student — and  it  is  the  average  student  the  system  of  subdivision  of  labor,  it  is 
who  must  be  considered — systematic  in-  absolutely  essential  that  our  men  should 
struction  under  competent  teachers  is  have  a  wider  range  of  technical  knowl- 
much  more  fruitful  in  results  than  un-  edge.  They  require  to  have  their  trade 
aided  self-study.  drill  extended,  to  be— >as  well  as  their 

Moreover — and  this  is  the  important  tools — easily     "  convertible"    to     new 

point    here — means   for   scientific    self-  uses.     It  is  desirable  that  as  troops  they 

instruction  suitable  to  artisans  are  not  so  should  be  made  capable  of  more  varied 

plentiful  as  seems  to  be  generally  sup-  movement  and  combination,  that  they 

posed.     Technical  textbooks  and  t  re  a-  should  by  being  more  technically  intellt- 

tises  abound,  it  is  true,  but  they  are  com-  gent  be  more  plastic  in  the  hands  of 

piled  without  any  reference  to  the  spe-  their    commanders.     And    the   needed 

cial  wants  in  this  wise  of  operative  arti-  plasticity,  the  more  ready  adaptability 

sans.     They  are  for  the  most  part  mere  to  the  circumstances  arising  out  of  revo- 

cram  books.     The  more  advanced  ones  lutionary  movements  or  abnormal  devel- 

are  too  purely  and  absolutely  theoretical  opments  in  industrial  operations,    can 

to  suit  working-class  students,  while  the  only  be  gained  under  a  national  system 

elementary  ones  arc  too  elementary  for  of  technical  instruction, 
them,  generally  being  full  of  descriptions        If  our  artisans  were  educated  to  a 

or  de^nitions  of  the  tools  with  which  higher,  more  intelligent  comprehension 

craftsmen  are  already  perfectly  familiar,  of  the  arts  and  mysteries  of  their  crafts. 

The  classes  of  students,  considered  in  if  they  understood  in  a  broad  and  prac- 

the  existing  scientific  self-help  manuals  tical   way  the  scientific   rationale  and 

are  not  artisans  but  those  who  are  either  mechanical  organization  underlying  and 

cramming  for  certificate  examinations,  governing  the  ultimate  results  in  which 

or  those  desirous  of  amusing  themselves  their  individual  pieces  of  work  are  sub- 
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divisional    processes — if    our    artisans  himself  to  move  up,  and)   as  a  conse- 

were  technicalty  educated   up   to  this  quence,  his  relative  worthlessness  would 

point,  they  would  as  a  body  really  feel  be  so  increased  that  he  would  no  longer 

the  vivifying    interest    in    their    work  be  found  worth  his  salt,  even  in  busy 

which  at  present  they  are  only  supposed  times.     He  would  gradually  find  him- 

to  experience.     They  would  also  hare  self  pressed  to  a  lower  than  the  artisan 

a  greater  belief  and  pride  in  their  call-  level,  and  his  loss  would  be  the  gain  of 

ings  than  is  entertained  by  many  of  them  the  trade  to  which  he  had  been  attached, 

under  the  existing  condition  of  affairs.  While  the  croaker  is  ever  ready  to 

This  mar  seem  to  outsiders  a  merely  call  upon  you  to  look  upon  this  picture 

sentimental  consideration,  but  as  a  mat-  as  embodied  in  himself,   he  is  careful 

ter  of  fact  it  is  of  vital  importance  as  not  to  direct  attention  to  that,  as  iUus- 

afTeciing  the  quaUty  of  workmen  and  trated  by  the  better,  mote  tiuly  lepre- 

workmanship.  sentative  artisan.     The  latter,  in  times 

In  every  woikshop  there  are  numbers  of   anything  like  average   briskness   in 

of  croakers.     They  are  the  men  who  trade,   can  command  good   work   and 

tell    you    that    the   "  trade"    is    over-  good  pay  all  the  year  round,  has  a  com- 

stocked,  that  it  is  done  for,  has  had  its  fottable    home,  saves   money,  provides 

day,  is  no  longer  a  trade  to  put  a  boy  through  his  benefit  and  trade  clubs  for 

to.     This  is  the  sort  of  stuff  they  do  the  proverbial  rainy  day,  is  in  his  dc- 

talk  to  boys  who  have  been  put  to  the  gree  respected  because  self-respecting, 

trade,    often    with    disastrous    effects,  and  on  the  whole  is  a  person  rather  to 

According  to  this   stamp  of  man   the  be  envied  than  pitied, 

times  are  permanently  out  of  joint,  and  It  may  safely  be  asserted  that  there 

this   world    no  longer  a  place  for  me-  never  was  a  time  when  there  were  such 

chanics  if  they  will  suiciditlly  persist  in  opportunities  for  the  mechanic  as  there 

adding   to  their  numbers.     "Look  at  are  at  the  present  day.     Every  new  dis- 

me,"  such  a  man  will  say  ;  "  I  speak  covery  or  development  in  the  resources 

from  experience,  I  am  in  the  trade,  and,  of  civilization  increases  the  demand  for 

I  know.     I  have  never  a  penny  to  bless  his  services.     If  by  such  misfortunes  as 

myself  with  till  pay-day  comes  ;  lamas  do  sometimes  befall   he  finds   himself 

much  out  of  work  as  in,  and  never  cer-  crowded  out  or  superseded  in  an  old 

tain  of  employment  from  one  week  to  country,  he  is  better  qualified  than  most 

another."     This  is  quite  right  of  him-  other  men  to  make  his  way  in  newcoun- 

self,  and  he  can  point  to  plenty  more  tries.     In  the  work  of  colonization  the 

like  himself.     His  home  is  miserable,  practical    artificer    is   required   almost 

his  family  slatternly,  himself  of  poverty-  contemporaneously  with    the  agricultu- 

stricken     appearance.       Foremen     are  rist,  and  the  need  for  him  increases  with 

"down  upon  him,"  and  more  success-  every  advancing    stage   of    the    work. 

ful — or  as  he  puts  it  more  lucky — fellow-  There  are  plenty  of  openings  for  him. 

workmen  regard  him  with  a  contempt-  The  instances  in  which  workmen  rise  to 

uous  pity.  be  masters  or    managers   are  innumer- 

If  he  were  an  average  Specimen  of  the  able,   while  even   should  he  remain   a 

"  trade,"  he  would  indeed  be  a  warning  journeyman  all  his  life  he  may  still  be 

against  coming  into  it,  an  argument  for  happy   and  in  all  essential   respects  a 

getting  out  of  it.     But  he  is  not  an  aver-  gentleman.     If  he  has  manliness  enough 

age    specimen.      Though    he    tries    to  to  keep  himself  free  from  the  taint  of 

figure  as  a  martyr,  he  is  only  that  stock  the  depraving  social  competition  to  keen 

character,  the  horrid  Example.     He  is  up  appearances,  he  may  live  comfoii 

one  of  the  hard  bargains  of  his  craft,  is  ably,  have  leisure  to  cultivate  the  graces 

either  a  duffer,   a  slouch,  or  a  boozer,  and  means  to  enjoy  a  fair  share  of  th 

incapable,  lazy  or  drunken,  or  perhaps  rational  pleasures  of  life. 

all  three.     The  men  of  this  stamp  are  The  working  classes  of  the  country 

the  residuum  of  the  artisan  classes,  and  could  be  confidently  relied  upon  to  con- 

among  the  other  beneficial  effects  of  the  tribute  to  the  success  of  any  movemem 

higher  training  would  be  its  tendency  to  for  once  more  making  the  brand  "  0< 

squeeze  out   the    residuum.     The    re-  English   Manufacture'     a    proud    and. 

sidual  type  of  workman  would  not  exert  profitable  trade  device — a  guarantee  for 
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trustirorthy   workmanship    and   honest  for  our  artisans  should  be  taken  up  as 

material,    for  the  articles  so  branded  a    matter    involving;   national    welfare, 

being   what   they   professed   to  be,   or  Though  it  does  not  blase  forth  in  agita- 

doing  what  they  were  supposed  to  do.  tion,  it  is  nevertheless  a  burning  ques- 

Tbere  can  be  no  reasonable  doubt  either  tion.     Prolonged  inactivity  with  respect 

that  our  artisans  might  with  equal  con-  to  it  will  certainly  not  prove  to  be  mai- 

fidence  be  relied  upon — again  on  grounds  terly.     If  the  national  value  of  our  arti- 

of  self-interest,  if  from  no  higher  motive  san  classes  is  to  remain  unrealized  or 

— to  play  the  important  part  that  would  unacted   upon  ;    if  their   position   and 

fall  to  them  in  the  successful  working  power  is  to  be  determined  solely  by  a 

out  of  any  national  scheme  lor  technical  cutting-down  competition,  in  which  the 

education.     It  is  someiimcs  contended  chief  weapons  employed  are  adulteration 

that  while  English  mechanics  are   un-  and  scamping  ;  if,  in  short,  things  are 

doubtedly  more  skilful  and  self-assured  to  be  allowed  to  go  on  as  they  have 

than  any  others  in  point  o(  manual  skill,  been  going,  they  must  in  the  nature  of 

they  are  inferior  in  point  of  artistic  feel-  events  go  from  bad  to  worse,  and  the 

ing  and  capacity  for  assimilating  and  decline  and  fall  of  our  mannfacturing 

applying    technical    knowledge.      This  empire  is  inevitable.     If  as  a  nation  we 

opinion  must,  however,  be  regarded  as  shirk  our  duty,  neglect  our  interest  in 

merely    theoretic,    seeing  that    it   is    of  this  matter,  we  may  cynically  or  selfishly 

necessity  founded  largely  if  not  wholly  console    ourselves    with    the    reflection 

upon  surmise.     Save  in  individual  in-  that  "  sufficient  unto  the  day  is  the  evil 

stances,   English  artisans  have  had  no  thereof,"     We  may  with  a  good  show 

opportunity  of  showing  to  what  extent  of  reason  hope  and  believe  that  the  de- 

they  may  be  endowed  with  artistic  feel-  cline  will  be  slow,  that  the  momentum 

ing  or  perception  or  a  faculty  for  tech-  we  have  acquired  will  carry  us  on  for  at 

nical    knowledge.     It    appears    to   me  least  our  time,  and  that  the  after-time  is 

quite  fair  to  suppose  that  such  percep-  for  those  who  live  in  it  to  deal  with, 

tion  and  faculty,  so  far  as  they  relate  to  None  the  less  we  shall  be  tottering  to 

mechanical  work,  are  very  likely  to  be  our  fall,  and  in  this  age  of  rapid  changes 

found  in  latent  association  with  the  ad-  and  the  frequent  occurrence  of  the  un- 

mittedly  superior  natural  aptitudes  for  expected,   the    fall  or    something    ap- 

handicraft  skill.  proaching  it   migAt  come  suddenly. — 

In  any  case,  the  time  has  fully  arrived  Nineteenth  Century. 
.   when  the  subject  of  a  higher  training 
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Almost  every  people,  as  we  know,  the  appropriate  lightness  of  heart.     The 

has  had  its  legend  of  a  "  golden  age,"  dream   however  has  been  left  for  the 

and   of  its  return — legends  which  will  most  part  in   the  usual   vagueness  of 

hardly   be   forgotten,    however  prosaic  dreams  :  in  their  waking  hours  people 

the  world  may  become,  while  man  him-  have  been  too  busy  to  furnish  it  forth 

self  remains  the  aspiring,   never  quite  with  details.     What  follows  is  a  quaint 

contented   being    he    is.     And   yet    in  legend,   with  detail  enough,  of  such  a 

truth,  since  we  are  no  longer  children,  return  of  a  golden  or  poetically-gilded 

we  might  well  question  the  advantage  of  age   (a  denizen   of    old    Greece   itself 

the  return  to  us  of  a  condition  of  life  in  actually    finding    his   way   back    again 

which,  by  the  nature  of  the  case,  the  among  men)  as  it  happened  in  an  ancient 

values  of  things  would,  so  to  speak,  lie  town  of  mediaeval  France, 
wholly    on    their    surfaces,   unless   we        Of  the  French  town  properly  so  called 

could  regain  also  the  childish  conscious-  in   which  the   products    of    successive 

nesB,  or  rather  unconsciousness,  in  our-  ages,  not  without  lively  touches  of  the 

selves  to  take  all  that  adroitly  and  with  present,  are  blended  together  harmoni- 
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ously,  with  a  beauty  specific — a  beauty  doors,  for  they  have  finished,  with 
cisalpine  and  northern,  yet  at  the  same  abundant  outlay,  only  the  vast,  useless 
time  quite  distinct  from  the  massive  portals  of  (heir  parish  churches,  of  a 
German  picturesque  of  Ulm,  or  Frei-  surprising  height  and  lightness,  in  a 
burg,  or  Augsbuig — and  of  which  Tur-  kind  of  wildly  elegant  Goth ic-on- stilts, 
ner  has  found  the  ideal  in  certain  of  his  giving  to  the  streets  of  Troyes  a  peculiar 
studies  of  the  rivers  of  France,  a  per-  air  of  the  grotesque,  as  if  in  some  quaint 
fectly  happy  conjunction  of  river  and  nightmare  of  the  middle  age. 
town  being  of  the  essence  of  its  physiog-  At  Sens,  thirty  miles  away,  to  the 
nomy — the  town  of  Auxerre  is  perhaps  west,  a  place  of  far  graver  aspect,  the 
the  most  complete  realization  to  be  name  of  Jean  Cousin  denotes  a  more 
found  by  the  actual  wanderer.  Cer-  chastened  temper,  even  in  these  sumpt- 
tatnly  for  picturesque  expression  it  is  uous  decorations.  Here  all  is  cool  and 
the  most  memorable  of  a  distinguished  composed,  with  an  almost  English  aus- 
group  of  three  in  these  parts — Auxerre,  tenty.  The  first  growth  of  the  Pointed 
Sens,  Troyes— each  gathered,  as  if  with  style  in  England— the  hard  "  early  Eng- 
deliberate  aim  at  such  effect,  about  the  lish"  of  Canterbury — is  indeed  the  crca- 
central  mass  of  a  huge  gray  cathedral.  tion  of  William,  a  master  reared  in  the 
Around  Troyes  the  natural  pictu-  architectural  school  of  Sens  ;  and  the 
resque  is  to  be  sought  only  in  the  rich,  severity  of  his  taste  might  seem  to  have 
almost  coarse,  summer  coloring  of  the  acted  as  a  restraining  power  on  all  the 
Champagne  country,  of  which  the  very  subsequent  changes  of  manner  in  this 
tiles,  [he  plaster  and  brick-work  of  its  place — changes  in  themselves  for  the 
tiny  villages  and  great,  straggling,  vil-  most  part  toward  luxuriance.  In  har- 
lage-like  farms  have  caught  the  warmth,  mony  with  the  atmosphere  of  its  great 
The  cathedral,  visible  far  and  wide  over  church  is  the  cleanly  quiet  of  the  town, 
the  fields  seemingly  of  loose  wild-flowers,  kept  fresh  by  little  channels  of  clear 
itself  a  rich  mixture  of  all  the  varieties  water  circulating  through  its  streets, 
of  the  Pointed  style  down  (o  the  latest  derivatives  of  the  rapid  Vanne  which 
flamboyant,  may  be  noticed  among  the  falls  just  below  into  the  Yonne,  The 
greater  French  churches  for  breadth  of  Yonne,  bending  gracefully  link  after 
proportions  internally,  and  is  famous  link  through  a  never-ending  rustle  of 
for  its  almost  unrivalled  treasure  of  poplar  trees,  beneath  lowly  vine-clad 
stained  glass,  chiefly  of  a  florid,  elabo-  hills,  with  relics  of  delicate  woodland 
rate,  later  type,  with  much  highly  con-  here  and  there,  sometimes  close  at  hand, 
scious  artistic  contrivance  in  design  as  sometimes  leaving  an  interval  of  broad 
well  as  in  color.  In  one  of  the  richest  of  meadow,  has  all  the  lightsome  charac- 
ils  windows,  for  instance,  certain  lines  teristics  of  French  river-side  scenery  on 
of  pearly  white  run  hither  and  thither,  a  smaller  scale  than  usual,  and  might 
with  delightful  distant  effect,  upon  ruby  pass  for  the  child's  fancy  of  a  river,  like 
and  dark  blue.  Approaching  nearer  the  rivers  of  the  old  miniature-painters, 
you  find  it  to  be  a  Travellers'  window,  blue  and  full  to  a  fair  green  margin, 
and  those  odd  lines  of  white  the  long  One  notices  along  its  course  a  greater 
walking-staves  in  the  hands  of  Abraham,  proportion  than  elsewhere  oF  still  un- 
Raphael,  the  Magi,  and  the  other  saintly  touched  old  seignorial  residences,  larger 
patrons  of  journeys.  The  appropriate  or  smaller.  The  range  of  old  gibbous 
provincial  character  of  the  bourgeoisie  towns  along  its  banks,  expanding  their 
of  Champagne  is  still  to  be  seen,  it  gay  quays  upon  the  water-side,  have  a 
would  appear,  among  the  citizens  of  common  character — Joigny,  Villeneuve, 
Troyes.  Its  streets,  for  the  most  part  Saint  Julien-du-Sault.— yet  tempt  us  to 
in  timber  and  pargeting,  present  more  tarry  at  each  and  examine  its  relics,  old 
than  one  unaltered  specimen  of  the  glass  and  the  like,  of  the  Renaissance 
ancient  Mtel  oj  town-house,  with  fore-  or  the  Middle  Age,  for  the  acquisition 
court  and  garden  in  the  rear ;  and  its  of  real  though  minor  lessons  on  the 
more  devout  citizens  would  seem  even  various  arts  which  have  left  themselves 
in  their  church-building  to  have  sought  a  central  monument  at  Auxerre. — 
chiefly  to  please  the  eyes  of  those  occu-  Auxerre!  A  slight  ascent  in  the  wind- 
pied  with  mundane  affairs  and  out  of  ing  road  !  and  you  have  before,  vou  the 
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prettiest  town  in    France — the    broad  quality  in  color  and  design,  it  presented 

framework  of   vineyard  sloping  gently  a  figure  not  exactly  conformable  to  any 

to  the  horizon,  witb  distant  white  cot-  recognized   ecclesiastical   type ;  and   it 

ta^cs  inviting  one   to   walk  :  the  quiet  was  clearly  part  of  a  series.     On  my 

curve  of  river  below,  with  all  the  river-  eager  inquiry  for  the  remainder,  the  old 

side  details :  the  three  great  purple-tiled  man   replied   that  no   more  of  it  was 

masses  of   St.  Germain,  Saint   Pierre,  known,   but  added  that  the  priest  of  a 

and  the  cathedral  of  Saint  Etienne,  ris-  neighboring  village  was  the  possessor  of 

ing  out  of  the  crowded  houses  with  more  an  entire  se^  of  tapestries,   apparently 

than  the  usual  abruptness  and  irregular-  intended  for  suspension  in  church,  and 

ity  of  French  building.     Here  that  rare  designed  to  portiay  the  whole  subiect 

artist,  the  susceptible  painter  of  arcbi-  of  which  the  figure  in  the  stained  glass 

tecture,  if  he  understands  the  value  alike  was  a  portion. 

of  line  and  mass,  of  broad  masses  and  Next  afternoon  accordingly  I  repaired 

delicate  lines,  has  "  a  subject  made  to  to  the  priest's  house,  in  reality  a  little 

his  hand."  Gothic  building,   part   pcihaps    of   an 

A  veritable  country  of  the  -vine,  it  ancient  manor-house,  close  to  the  village 
presents  nevertheless  an  expression  church.  In  the  front  garden,  flower- 
peaceful  lather  than  radiant.  Perfect  garden  and  potager  in  one,  the  bees  were 
type  of  that  happy  mean  between  north-  busy  among  the  autumn  growths — 
em  earnestness  and  the  luxury  of  the  many-colored  asters,  bignonias,  scarlet- 
south,  for  which  we  prize  midland  beans,  and  the  old-fashioned  parsonage 
France,  its  physiognomy  is  not  quite  Bowers.  The  courteous  owner  readily 
happy — attractive  in  part  for  its  mel-  showed  me  his  tapestries,  some  of  which 
ancholy.  llsmost  characteristic  atmos-  hungon  thewallsof  his  parlor  and  stair- 
phere  is  to  be  seen  when  the  tide  of  light  case  by  way  of  a  background  for  the 
and  distant  cloud  is  travelling  quickly  display  of  the  other  curiosities  of  which 
over  it,  when  rain  is  not  far  off,  and  he  was  a  collector.  Certainly,  those 
every  touch  of  ait  or  of  time  on  its  old  tapestries  and  the  stained  glass  dealt 
building  is  defined  in  clear  gray.  A  witb  the  same  theme.  In  both  were  the 
fine  summer  ripens  its  grapes  into  a  same  musical  instruments — pipes,  cym- 
valuable  wine  ;  but  in  spite  of  that  it  bals,  long  reed-like  trumpets.  The 
seems  always  longing  for  a  larger  and  Story,  indeed,  included  the  building  of 
more  continuous  allowance  of  the  sun-  an  organ — just  snch  an  instrument, 
shine  that  is  so  much  to  its  taste.  You  only  on  a  larger  scale,  as  was  standing 
might  fancy  something  querulous  or  in  the  old  priest's  library,  though  almost 
plaintive  in  that  rustling  movement  of  soundless  now  ;  whereas  in  certain  of 
the  vine-leaves,  as  blue-frocked  Jacques  the  woven  pictures  the  hearers  appear 
Bonhomme  finishes  his  day's  labor  as  if  transported,  some  of  them  shout- 
among  them.  ing  rapturously  to  the  organ  music.     A 

To  beguile  one  such  afternoon  when  sort  of  mad  vehemence  prevails,  indeed, 

the  rain  set  in  early  and  walking   was  throughout  the  delicate   bewilderments 

impossible,  I  found  my  way  to  the  shop  of  the  whole  series — giddy  dances,  wild 

of  an  old  dealer  in  brk-h-brac-     It  was  animals    leaping,    above    all    perpetual 

not  a  monotonous  display,   after    the  wreathings  of  the  vine,  connecting,  like 

manner  of  the   Parisian  dealer,   of   a  some  mazy  arabesque,  the  various  pres- 

Stock-in-tiade  the  like  of  which  one  has  entations    of    one   oft-repeated    figure, 

seen  many  timesover,  but  a  discriminate  translated  here  out  of  the  clear-colored 

collection    of     real    curiosities.       One  glass  into  the  sadder,  somewhat  opaque 

seemed  to  recognize  a  provincial  school  and  earthen  hues  of  the  silken  threads, 

of  taste  in  various  relics  of  the  house-  The  figure  was  that  of  the  organ-builder 

keeping  of  the  last  century,  with  many  himself,  a  flaxen  and  flowery  creature, 

a  gem   of   earlier   times   from  the  old  sometimes  well-nigh  naked  among  the 

churches   and   religious   houses  of   the  vine-leaves,  sometimes  mufiled  in  skins 

neighborhood.      Among    them    was    a  against  the  cold,  sometimes  in  the  dress 

large  and  brilliant  fragment  of  stained  of  a  monk,  but  always  with  a  strong  im- 

glass  which  might  have  come  from  the  press  of  real  character  and  incident  from 

cathedral    itself.     Of    the    very    finest  tbe  veritable  streets  of  Auxerre.     What 
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is  it  ?  Certainly,  notwithstanding  its  Auxerre  this  political  stir  was  associated 
gtace,  and  wealth  of  graceful  acces-  also,  as  cause  or  effect,  with  the  figure 
sories,  a  suGTering,  tortured  figure,  and  character  of  a  particular  personage, 
With  all  the  regular  beauty  of  a  pagan  long  remembered.  He  was  the  very 
god,  he  has  suffered  after  a  manner  of  genius,  it  would  appear,  of  that  new, 
which  we  must  suppose  pagan  gods  in-  free,  generous  manner  in  art,  active  and 
capable.  It  was  as  if  one  of  those  fair,  potent  as  a  living  creature, 
triumphant  beings  had  cast  in  his  lot  As  the  most  skilful  of  the  band  of 
with  the  creatures  of  an  age  later  than  carvers  worked  there  one  day,  with  a 
his  own,  people  oi  larger  spiritual  capac-  labor  he  could  never  quite  make  equal 
ity  and  assuredly  of  a  larger  capacity  to  the  vision  within  him,  a  finely  sculpt- 
for  melancholy-  With  this  fancy  in  my  ured  Greek  co&in  of  stone,  which  bad 
mind,  by  the  help  of  certain  notes  which  been  made  to  serve  for  some  later 
lay  in  the  priest's  curious  library  upon  Roman  funeral,  was  unearthed  by  the 
the  history  of  the  works  at  the  cathedral  masons,  with  the  thing  done  and  art 
during  the  period  of  its  finishing,  and  achieved,  as  far  as  regards  those  final 
inrepeatedexaminationof  the  old  tapes-  graces  and  harmonies  of  execution, 
tried  designs,  the  story  shaped  itself  at  which  were  precisely  what  lay  beyond 
last.  the  hand  of  the  mediaeval  workman. 
Toward  the  middle  of  the  thirteenth  who  for  his  part  had  largely  at  command 
century  the  cathedral  of  Saint  Etienne  a  seriousness  of  conception  lacking  in 
was  complete  in  its  main  outlines  :  what  the  old  Greek.  Within  the  coffin  lay 
remained  was  the  building  of  the  great  an  object  of  a  fresh  and  biiUiant  clear- 
tower,  and  all  that  various  labor  of  final  nesa  among  the  ashes  of' the  dead — a 
decoration  which  it  would  take  more  flask  of  lively  green  glass,  like  a  great 
than  one  generation  to  accomplish,  emerald.  It  might  have  been  the  won- 
Certain  circumstances,  however,  not  drous  vessel  of  the  Grail.  Only,  this 
wholly  explained,  led  to  a  somewhat  object  seemed  to  bring  back  no  ineffable 
rapid  finishing,  as  it  were,  out  of  hand,  purity,  but  rather  the  riotous  and  earthy 
yet  with  a  marvellous  fulness  at  once  heat  of  old  paganism  itself.  Coated 
and  grace.  Of  the  result  much  has  per-  within,  and,  as  some  were  persuaded, 
ished,  or  been  transferred  elsewhere  ;  a  still  redolent  with  the  tawny  sediment 
portion  is  still  visible  in  sumptuous  rel-  of  the  Roman  wine  it  had  held  so  long 
ics  of  stained  windows,  and,  above  all,  ago,  it  was  set  aside  for  use  at  the  sup- 
in  the  reliefs  which  adorn  the  western  per  which  was  shortly  to  celebrate  the 
portals,  very  delicately  carved  in  a  fine,  completion  of  the  masons'  work.  Amid 
firm  stone  from  Tonnerre,  of  which  much  talk  of  the  great  age  of  old,  and 
time  has  only  browned  the  surface,  and  some  random  expressions  of  hope  that  it 
which,  for  early  mastery  in  art,  may  be  might  return  again,  fine  old  wine  of 
compared  to  the  contemporary  work  of  Auxerre  was  sipped  in  small  glasses 
Italy.  They  come  nearer  than  the  art  from  the  precious  flask  as  supper  ended, 
of  that  age  was  used  to  do  to  the  expres-  And,  whether  or  not  the  opening  of  the 
si  on  of  life;  with  a  feeling  for  reality,  buried  vessel  had  anything  to  do  with 
in  no  ignoble  form,  caught,  it  might  it,  from  that  time  a  sort  of  golden  age 
seem,  from  the  ardent  and  full-veined  seemed  indeed  to  be  reigning  there  for 
existence  then  current  in  these  actual  a  while,  and  the  triumphant  completion 
streets  and  houses.  Just  then  Auxerre  of  the  great  church  was  contemporary 
had  its  turn  in  that  political  movement  with  a  series  of  remarkable  wine  seasons. 
which  broke  out  sympathetically,  first  The  vintage  of  those  years  was  long  re- 
in one,  then  in  another  of  the  towns  of  membered.  Fine  and  abundant  wine 
France,  turning  their  narrow,  feudal  in-  was  to  be  found  stored  up  even  in  poor 
stitutions  into  a  free,  communistic  life  men's  cottages ;  while  a  new  beauty,  a 
— a  movement  of  which  those  great  ceo-  gayety,  was  abroad,  as  all  the  conjoint 
Ires  of  popular  devotion,  the  French  arts  branched  out  exuberantly  in  a  reign 
cathedrals,  are  in  many  instances  the  of  quiet,  delighted  labor,  at  the  prompt- 
monument.  Closely  connected  always  ing,  as  it  seemed,  of  the  singular  being 
with  the  assertion  of  individual  free-  who  came  suddenly  and  oddly  to 
dom,   alike  in   mind  and  manners,   at  Auxerre  to  be  the  centre  of  so  pleasant 
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a  peiiod,  though  in  tiuth  he  made  but  a  had  vished  indeed  to  see  the  great  lord, 

sad  ending.  who  had  sought  her  piivately,  in  ihe 

A  singular  usage  long  perpetuated  gloty  of  his  own  house ;  but,  terrified 
itself  at  Auxerre.  On  Easter-day  the  by  the  strange  splendors  of  her  new 
canons,  in  the  very  ceniie  of  the  great  abode  and  manner  of  life,  and  the  anger 
church,  played  solemnly  at  ball.  Ves-  of  the  true  wife,  she  had  (led  suddenly 
pers  being  sung,  instead  of  conducting  from  the  place  during  the  confusion  of 
the  bishop  to  his  palace,  they  proceeded  a  violent  storm,  and  in  her  flight  given 
in  order  into  the  nave,  the  people  stand-  birth  prematurely  to  a  child.  The  child, 
ing  in  two  long  rows  to  watch.  Girding  a  singularly  fair  one,  was  found  alive, 
up  their  skirts  a  little  way,  the  whole  but  the  mother  dead,  by  lightning-stroke 
body  of  clerics  awaited  their  turn  in  as  it  seemed,  not  far  from  her  lord's 
silence,  while  the  captain  of  the  singing-  chamber-door,  under  the  shelter  of  a 
boys  cast  the  ball  into  the  air,  as  high  ruined  ivy-clad  tower.  Denys  himself 
as  he  might,  along  the  vaulted  roof  of  certainly  was  a  joyous  lad  enough.  At 
the  central  aisle  to  be  caught  by  any  the  cliS-side  cottage,  nestling  actually 
boy  who  could,  and  tossed  again  with  beneath  the  vineyards,  he  grew  to  be  an 
hand  or  foot  till  it  passed  on  to  the  unrivalled  gardener,  and,  grown  to  man- 
portly  chanters,  the  chaplains,  the  hood,  brought  his  produce  to  market, 
canons  themselves,  who  Anally  played  keeping  a  stall  in  the  great  cathedral 
out  the  game  with  all  the  decorum  of  an  square  for  the  sale  of  melons  and  pome- 
ecclesiastical  ceremony.  It  was  just  granaics,  all  manner  of  seeds  and  flowers 
then,  just  as  the  canons  took  the  ball  to  {omnia  specioia  camporum),  honey  also, 
themselves  so  gravely,  that  Denys —  wax  tapers,  sweetmeats  hot  from  the 
Denys  I'Auxerrois,  as  he  was  afterward  frying-pan,  rough  home-made  pots  and 
called — appeared  for  the  first  time,  pans  from  the  little  pottery  in  the  wood. 
Leaping  in  among  the  timid  children,  loaves  baked  by  the  aged  woman  in 
he  made  the  thing  really  a  game-  The  whose  house  he  lived.  On  that  Easlet- 
boys  played  like  boys,  the  men  almost  day  he  had  entered  the  great  church  for 
tike  madmen;  and  all  with  a  delightful  the  first  time,  for  the  purpose  of  seeing 
glee  which  became  contagious,  first  in  the  game. 

the  clerical  body,  and  then  among  the  And  from  the  very  first,  the  women 
spectators.  The  aged  Dean  of  the  who  saw  him  at  his  business,  or  water- 
Chapter,  protonotary  of  his  Holiness,  ing  his  plants  in  the  cool  of  the  evening, 
held  up  his  purple  skirt  a  little  higher,  idled  for  him.  The  men  who  noticed 
and  stepping  from  the  ranks  with  an  the  crowd  of  women  at  his  stall,  and 
amazing  levity,  as  if  suddenly  relieved  how  even  fresh  young  girls  from  the 
of  his  burden  of  eighty  years,  tossed  the  country,  seeing  him  for  the  first  time, 
ball  with  his  foot  to  the  venerable  cap-  always  loitered  there,  suspected — who 
itular  Homilist,  equal  to  the  occasion,  could  tell  what  kind  of  powers  P  hidden 
And  then,  unable  to  stand  inactive  any  under  the  white  veil  of  that  youthful 
longer,  the  laity  carried  on  the  game  form  ;  and  pausing  to  ponder  the  matter, 
among  themselves,  with  shouts  of  not  found  themselves  also  fallen  into  the 
too  boisterous  amusement ;  the  sport  snare.  The  sight  of  him  made  old  peo- 
continuing  till  the  tlight  of  the  ball  could  pie  feel  young  again.  Even  the  sage 
no  longer  be  traced  along  the  dusky  monk  Hermes,  devoted  to  study  and 
aisles.  experiment,    was  unable   to    keep    the 

Though  the  home  of  his  childhood  ftuit-seller  out  of  his  mind,  and  would 

was  but  a  humble  one — one  of   those  fain  have  discovered  the  secret  of  his 

little   cliff-houses   cut  out  in  the  low  charm,  partly  for  the  friendly  purpose 

chalky  hill-side,  such  as  are  still  to  be  of  explaining  to  the  lad  himself  his  per- 

found  with  inhabitants  in  certain  dis-  haps  more  than  natural  gifts  with  a  view 

tricts  of  France — there  were  some  who  to  their  profitable  cultivation, 

connected  his  birth  with  the  story  of  a  It  was  a  period,  as  older  men  took 

beautiful  country  girl,  who,  about  eigb-  note,  of  young  men  and  their  influence, 

teen  years  before,  had  been  taken  from  They  took  fire,  no  one  could  quite  ex- 

her  own  people,  not  unwillingly,  for  the  plain  how,  as  if  at  his  presence,  and  as- 

pleasnre  of  the  Count  of  Auxerre.     She  serted  a  wonderful  amount  of  volition, 

L\]tZC,1  ,-vV,7t.K.iyic 
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of  insolence,  yet  as  if  with  the  consent  vine  on  the  wall  of  the  cloister,  allowed 
of  their  elders,  who  would  themselves  to  remain  there  only  as  a  curiosity  op 
soiDetimes  lose  their  balance,  a  little  account  of  its  immense  age,  in  that 
comically.  That  revolution  in  the  tern-  great  season,  as  it  was  long  after  called, 
per  and  manner  of  individuals  concurred  clothed  itself  with  fruit  once  more, 
with  the  movement  then  on  foot  at  The  culture  of  the  grape  greatly  in- 
Auxerre,  as  in  other  French  towns,  for  creased.  The  sunlight  tell  for  (he  first 
the  liberation  of  the  commune  from  its  time  on  many  a  spot  of  deep  wood- 
old  feudal  superiors.  Denys  they  called  land  cleared  for  vine  growing  ;  though 
Frank,  among  many  other  nicknames.  Denys,  a  lover  of  trees,  was  careful  to 
Young  lords  prided  themselves  on  say-  leave  a  stately  specimen  of  forest  growth 
ing  that  labor  should  have  its  ease,  and  here  and  there. 

were  almost  prepared  to  take  freedom.  When  his  troubles  came,  one  charac- 
plebeian  freedom  (of  course  duly  deco-  teristic  that  had  seemed  most  amiable  in 
rated  at  least  with  wildAowers)  for  a  his  prosperity  was  turned  against  him,  a 
bride-  For  in  truth  Denys  at  his  stall  fondness  for  oddly  grown  or  even  mis- 
was  turning  the  grave,  slow  movement  shapen,  yet  potentially  happy,  children  ; 
of  politic  heads  into  a  wild  social  license,  for  odd  animals  also;  he  sympathized 
which  for  a  while  made  life  like  a  tfage-  with  them  all,  was  skilful  in  healing 
play.  He  lirst  led  those  long  proces-  their  maladies,  saved  the  hare  in  the 
sions,  through  which  by  and  by  "  the  chase,  and  sold  his  mantle  to  redeem  a 
little  people."  the  discontented,  the  de-  lamb  from  the  butcher.  He  taught  the 
spairing,  would  utter  their  minds  One  people  not  to  be  afraid  of  the  strange 
man  engaged  with  another  in  talk  in  the  ugly  creatures  which  the  light  of  the 
market-place  ;  a  new  influence  came  moving  torches  drew  from  their  hiding 
forth  at  the  contact  ;  another  and  then  places,  nor  think  it  a  bad  omen  that 
another  adhered;  at  last  a  new  spirit  they  approached.  He  tamed  avetiiable 
was  abroad  everywhere.  The  hot  nights  wolf  to  keep  him  company  like  a  dog. 
were  noisy  with  swarming  troops  of  di-  It  was  the  first  of  many  ambiguous  cir- 
shevelled  women  and  youths  with  red-  cumstances  about  him,  from  which,  in 
stained  limbs  and  faces,  carrying  their  the  minds  of  an  increasing  number  of 
lighted  torches  over  the  vine-clad  hills,  people,  a  deep  suspicion  and  hatred 
or  rushing  down  the  streets,  to  the  hor-  began  to  define  itself.  The  rich  bestiary, 
ror  of  timid  watchers,  toward  the  cool  then  compiling  in  the  library  of  the 
spaces  by  the  river.  A  shrill  music,  a  great  church,  became,  through  bis  assist- 
lauehter  at  all  things,  was  everywhere,  ance,  nothing  less  than  a  garden  of  Eden 
And  the  new  spirit  repaired  even  to  — the  garden  of  Eden  grown  wild.  The 
church  to  take  part  in  the  novel  offices  owl  alone  he  abhorred.  A  little  later, 
of  the  Feast  of  Fools.  Heads  (lung  partly  as  if  in  revenge,  alone  of  all  ani- 
back  in  ecstasy — the  morning  sleep  mals  it  clung  to  him,  haunting  him  pei- 
among  the  vines,  when  the  fatigue  of  sistently  among  the  dusky  stone  towers, 
the  night  was  over — dew-drenched  gar-  when  grown  gentler  than  ever  he  dated 
ments — the  serf  lying  at  his  ease  at  last ;  not  kill  it.  He  moved  unhurt  in  the 
— the  artists,  then  so  numerous  at  the  famous  menagerie  ai  the  castle,  of  which 
place,  caught  what  they  could,  some-  the  common  people  were  so  much  afraid, 
thing  at  least,  of  the  richness,  the  flexi-  and  led  out  the  lions,  themselves  timid 
bility,  of  the  visible  aspects  of  life  from  prisoners  enough,  through  the  streets 
all  this.  With  them  the  life  of  seeming  during  the  fair.  The  incident  suggested 
idleness,  to  which  Denys  was  conduct-  to  the  30mi:what  barren  penmen  of  the 
ing  the  youth  of  Auxerre  so  pleasantly,  day  a  "  morality"  adapted  from  the  old 
counted  but  as  the  cultivation,  for  their  pagan  books, — a  stage-play  in  which  the 
due  service  to  man,  of  delightful  natural  God  of  Wine  should  return  in  triumph 
things.  And  the  powers  of  nature  con-  from  the  East.  In  the  cathedral  square 
curred.  It  seemed  there  would  be  the  pageant  was  presented,  amid  an  in- 
winter  no  more.  The  planet  Mars  tolerable  noise  of  every  kind  of  pipe- 
drew  nearer  to  the  earth  than  usual,  music,  with  Denys  in  the  chief  part, 
hanging  in  the  low  sky  like  a  fiery  red  upon  a  gayly-paintcd  chariot,  in  soft 
lamp.     A  massive  but  well-nigh  lifeless  silken   raiment   and,    (or    head-dress, 
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a  strange  elephant   ecalp   vith    gilded  so  that  the  eyes  of  many  looked  evil 

tuaks.  upon   it,    where  he  had  taken  up  his 

And  that  unrivalled  fairness  and  fresh-  abode;  attracted,  in  the  first  instance, 
ness  of  aspect — bow  did  he  alone  pre-  by  its  rich  though  neglected  garden,  a 
serve  it  untouched,  through  the  wind  tangle  of  every  kind  of  creeping  vine- 
and  heat  ?  In  truth,  it  was  not  by  like  plant.  Here,  surrounded  in  abun- 
magic,  as  some  said,  but  by  a  natural  dance  by  the  pleasant  materials  of  his 
simplicity  in  his  living.  When  that  trade,  the  vine-drcsser  as  it  were  turned 
dark  season  of  his  troubles  came  he  was  pedant  and  kept  school  for  the  various 
heard  begging  querulously  one  wintry  artists,  who  learned  here  an  art  supple- 
night,  "Give  me  wine,  meat;  dark  mentary  to  their  own,*— that  gay  magic, 
wine  and  brown  meat  '."  come  back  to  namely  {art  or  trick)  of  his  existence, 
the  rude  door  of  his  old  home  in  the  till  they  found  themselves  grown  into  a 
cliS-side-  Till  that  time  the  great  vine-  kind  of  aristocracy,  like  veritable ^m^ 
dresser  himself  drank  only  water  ;  he  fleur-de-lh^s,  as  they  worked  together 
had  lived  on  spring  water  and  fruit.  A  for  the  decoration  of  the  great  church 
lover  of  fertility  in  all  its  forms,  in  what  and  a  hundred  other  places  beside, 
did  but  suggest  it,  he  was  curious  and  And  yet  a  darkness  had  grown  upon 
penetrative  concerning  the  habits  of  him.*  The  kind  creature  had  lost  some- 
water,  and  had  the  secret  of  the  divining  thing  of  his  gentleness.  Strange  motive- 
rod.  Long  before  it  came  he  could  de-  less  misdeeds  had  happened  ;  and,  at  a 
tect  the  scent  of  rain  from  afar,  and  loss  for  other  causes,  not  the  envious 
would  climb  with  delight  to  the  great  only  would  fain  have  traced  the  blame 
scaffolding  on  the  unfinished  tower  to  to  Deny s.  He  was  making  the  younger 
watch  its  coming  over  the  thirsty  vine-  world  mad.  Would  he  make  himself 
land,  till  it  rattled  on  the  great  tiled  Count  of  Auxerre  ?  The  lady  Ariane, 
roof  of  the  church  below  ;  and  then,  deserted  by  her  former  lover,  had  looked 
throwing  off  his  mantle,  allow  it  to  kindly  upon  him  ;  was  ready  to  make 
bathe  his  limbs  freely,  clinging  firmty  him  son-in-law  to  the  old  count  her 
against  the  tempestuous  wind  among  the  father,  old  and  not  long  for  this  world, 
carved  imageries  of  dark  stone.  The  wise  monk  Hermes  bethought  him 

It  was  on  his  sudden  return  after  a  of  certain  old  readings  in  which  the 
long  journey  (one  of  many  inexplicable  Wine-god,  whose  part  Denys  had  played 
disappearances)  coming  back  changed  so  well  had  his  contrast,  his  dark  or 
somewhat,  that  he  ate  flesh  for  the  first  antipathetic  side  ;  was  like  a  double 
lime,  tearing  the  hot,  red  morsels  with  creature  of  two  natures,  difficult  or  im- 
his  delicate  lingers  in  a  kind  of  wild  possible  to  harmonize.  And  in  truth 
greed.  He  had  fled  to  the  south  from  the  much-prized  wine  of  Auxerre  has 
the  first  forbidding  days  of  a  hard  win-  itself  but  a  fugitive  charm,  being  apt  to 
ter  which  came  at  last.  At  the  great  sicken  and  turn  gross  long  before  the 
seaport  of  Marseilles  he  had  trafficked  bottle  is  empty,  however  carefully 
with  sailors  from  all  parts  of  the  world,  sealed  ;  as  it  goes  indeed,  at  its  best, 
from  Arabia  and  India,  and  bought  by  hard  names,  among  those  who  grow 
their  wares,  exposed  now  for  sale,  to  the  it,  such  as  Chainetie  and  Migraine. 
wonder  of  all,  at  the  Easter-fair — richer  A  kind  of  degeneration,  of  coarseness 
wines  and  incense  than  had  been  known  — the  coarseness  of  satiety  and  shape- 
in  Auxerre,  seeds  of  marvellous  new  less  battered-out  appetite — with  an  al- 
flowers,  creatures  wild  and  tame,  new  most  savage  taste  for  carnivorous  diet, 
pottery  painted  in  raw  gaudy  tints,  the  had  come  over  the  company.  A  rumor 
skins  of  animals,  meats  fried  with  un-  went  abroad  of  certain  women  who  had 
heard-of  condiments.  His  stall  formed  drowned  in  mere  wantonness  their  new- 
a  strange  unwonted  patch  of  color,  bom  babes.  Agirl  with  child  was  found 
found  suddenly  displayed  in  the  hot  hanged  by  her  own  act  in  a  dark  cellar. 
morning.  Ah  !  if  Denys  also  had  not  felt  himself 

The  artists  were  more  delighted  than  mad  !     But  when  the  guilt  of  a  murder, 

ever,   and  frequented  his  company   in  committed  with  a  great  vine-axe  far  out 

the  little  manorial  habitation,  deserted  among  the   vineyards,    was    attributed 

long  since  by  its  owners  and  haunted,  vaguely  to  him,  he  could  but  wonder 
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whether  it  had  been  indeed  thus,  and  piously  exhumed,  and  provided  with  a 
the  shadow  of  a  f&ncied  crime  abode  ahrine  worthy  of  it.  The  goldsmiths, 
wiih  him.  People  turned  against  their  the  jewelleia  and  lapidaries,  set  dili- 
favorite,  whose  former  charms  must  gently  to  work,  and  no  long  time  after 
now  be  counted  only  as  the  fascinations  the  shrine,  like  a  little  cathedral  with 
of  witchcraft.  It  was  as  if  the  wine  portals  and  (owercomplete,  stood  ready, 
poured  out  for  them  had  soured  in  the  its  chiselled  );old  framing  panels  of  rock 
cup.  The  golden  age  had  indeed  come  crystal,  on  the  great  altar.  Many  bish- 
back  for  a  while — golden  was  it,  or  ops  arrived  with  King  Lewis  the  Saint 
gilded  only,  after  all  ?  and  they  were  himself,  accompanied  by  his  mother,  to 
too  sick,  or  at  least  too  serious,  to  carry  assist  at  the  search  for  and  disinterment 
through  their  parts  in  it.  The  monk  of  the  sacred  relics.  In  their  presence, 
Hermes  was  whimsically  reminded  of  the  bishop  of  Auxerre,  in  vestments  of 
that  after-thought  in  pagan  poetry,  of  a  deep  red  in  honor  of  the  relics,  blessed 
Wine-god  who  had  been  in  hell.  Denys  the  new  shrine,  according  to  the  office 
certainly,  with  all  his  flaxen  fairness  De  benedictione  capiarum  pro  reisquiis. 
about  him,  was  manifestly  a.  sufferer.  The  pavement  of  the  choir,  removed 
At  first  he  thought  of  departing  secretly  amid  a  surging  sea  of  lugubrious  chants, 
to  some  Other  place.  Alas  !  his  wits  all  persons  fasting,  discovered  as  if  it 
were  too  far  gone  for  certainty  of  sue*  had  been  a  battle-field  of  moulder- 
cess  in  the  attempt.  He  feared  to  be  ing  human  remains.  Their  odor  rose 
brought  back  a  prisoner.  Those  fat  plainly  above  the  plentiful  clouds  of  in- 
years  were  over.  It  was  a  time  of  scare-  cense,  such  as  was  used  in  the  King's 
ity.  The  working  people  might  not  private  chapel.  The  search  for  the 
eat  and  drink  of  the  good  things  they  Saint  himself  continued  in  vain  all  day 
had  helped  to  store  away.  Tears  rose  and  far  into  the  night.  At  last  from  a 
in  the  eyes  of  needy  children,  of  old  or  little  narrow  chest,  into  which  the  re- 
weak  people  like  children,  as  they  woke  mains  had  been  almost  crushed  together, 
up  again  and  again  to  sunless  frost-  the  bishop's  red-gloved  hands  drew  the 
bound,  ruinous  mornings  ;  and  the  little  dwindled  body,  shrunken  inconceivably, 
hungry  creatures  went  prowling  after  but  still  with  every  feature  of  the  face 
scattered  hedge-nuts  or  dried  vine-ten-  traceable  in  a  sudden  oblique  ray  of 
drils.  Mysterious,  dark  rains  prevail-  ghastly  dawn- 
ed throughout  the  summer.  The  great  That  shocking  sight,  after  a  sharp  fit 
offices  of  Saint  John  were  fumbled  as  if  a  demon  were  going  out  of  him,  as 
through  in  a  sudden  darkness  of  unsea-  he  rolled  on  the  turf  of  the  cloister,  to 
sonable  storm,  which  greatly  damaged  which  he  had  fled  alone  from  the  suffo- 
the  carved  ornaments  of  the  church,  eating  church  where  the  crowd  stiU 
the  bishop  reading  his  midday  mass  by  awaited  the  Procession  of  the  relics  and 
the  light  of  the  little  candle  at  his  book,  the  mass  De  rtHquiis  qum  continenlur  in 
And  then,  one  night,  the  night  which  Ecclesiu,  seemed  indeed  to  have  cured 
seemed  literally  to  have  swallowed  up  the  madness  of  Denys,  but  certainly  did 
the  shortest  day  in  the  year,  a  plot  was  not  tvstore  his  gayety.  He  was  left  a 
contrived  by-  certain  persons  to  take  subdued,  silent,  melancholy  creature. 
Denys  as  he  went  and  kill  him  privately  Turning  now,  with  an  odd  revulsion  of 
for  a  sorcerer.  He  could  hardly  tell  feeling,  to  gloomy  objects,  he  picked 
how  he  escaped,  and  found  himself  safe  out  a  ghastly  shred  from  the  common 
in  his  earliest  home,  the  cottage  in  the  bones  on  the  pavement  to  wear  about 
cliff-side,  with  such  a  big  fire  as  he  de-  his  neck,  and  in  a  little  while  found  his 
lighted  in  burning  upon  the  hearth,  way  to  the  monks  of  Saint  Germain, 
They  made  a  little  feast  as  well  as  they  who  gladly  received  him  into  their  work- 
could  for  the  beautiful  hunted  creature,  shop,  though  secretly  in  fear  of  his  foes, 
with  abundance  of  wax-lights.  The  busy  tribe  of  variously  gifted 
And  at  last  the  clergy  bethought  them-  artists,  laboring  rapidly  at  the  many 
selves  of  a  remedy  for  this  evil  time,  works  on  hand  for  the  final  embellish- 
The  body  of  Saint  Edme  had  lain  ment  of  the  cathedral  of  Saint  £tienne, 
neglected  somewhere  under  the  flag-  made  those  conventual  buildings  just 
stones  of  the  sanctuary.  This  must  be  then  cheerful  enough  to  lighten  a  mel- 
Niw  Sbuu.— Vol,  XLIV.,  No.  6  4S                            liui;  1I  ■,  V.it.Kiyic 
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ancholy  heavy  even  as  that  of  our  fiiend  and  patron  especially  of  the  music  of  Ifae 
Denys.  He  took  his  place  among  pipe,  in  all  its  varieties.  Here,  too, 
the  workmen,  a  conventual  novice  ;  a  there  had  been  evident  those  three  fash- 
novice  also  as  to  whatever  concerns  any  ions  or  "modes."  First,  the  simple 
actual  handicraft.  He  could  but  com-  and  pastoral,  the  homely  note  of  the 
pound  sweet  incense  for  the  sanctuary,  pipe,  like  the  piping  of  the  wind  itself 
And  yet,  again  by  merely  visible  pres-  from  o&  the  distant  fields  ;  then  the 
euce,  he  made  himself  felt  in  all  the  wild,  savage  din,  that  had  cost  so  much 
varied  exercise  around  him  of  those  arts  to  quiet  people,  and  driven  excitable 
which  address  themselves  first  of  alt  to  people  mad.  Now  he  would  compose 
sight.  He  defined  unconsciously  a  all  this  to  sweeter  purposes  ;  and  the 
manner,  alike  of  feeling  and  expression,  building  of  the  first  organ  became  tike 
to  those  skilful  hands  at  work  day  by  the  book  of  his  life  ;  it  expanded  to  the 
day  with  the  chisel,  the  pencil,  or  ihe  full  compass  of  his  nature,  in  its  sorrow 
needle,  in  many  an  enduring  form  of  and  delight.  In  long,  enjoyable  days 
exquisite  fancy.  In  three  successive  of  wind  and  sun  by  the  river-aide,  the 
phases  or  fashions  might  be  traced,  sceffliogly  half-witted  "  brother"  sought 
especially  in  the  carved  work,  ihe  and  found  the  needful  varieties  of  reed. 
humors  he  had  determined.  There  The  carpenters,  under  his  instruction, 
was  first  wild  gayety,  exuberant  in  a  set  up  the  great  wooden  mssages  for  the 
wreathing  of  life-like  imageries,  from  thunder  ;  while  the  little  pipes  of  paste- 
which  nothing  really  present  in  nature  board  simulated  the  sound  of  the  human 
was  excluded.  That,  as  the -soul  of  voice  singing  to  the  victorious  notes  of 
Denys  darkened,  had  passed  into  ob-  the  long  metal  trumpets.  At  times, 
scure  regions  of  the  satiric,  the  gro-  this  also,  as  people  heard  night  after 
tesque  and  coarse.  But  from  tbis  time  night  those  wanderng  sounds,  seemed 
there  was  manifest,  with  no  loss  of  like  the  work  of  a  madman,  though  they 
power  or  effect,  a  well-assured  serious-  awoke  somelimcs  in  wonder  at  snatches 
ness,  somewhat  jealous  and  exclusive ;  of  a  new,  an  unmistakable  new  music, 
not  so  much  in  the  selection  of  the  It  was  the  triumph  ot  all  the  various 
material  on  which  the  arts  were  to  work,  modes  of  the  power  of  the  pipe,  tamed, 
as  in  the  precise  sort  of  expression  that  ruled,  united.  On  the  painted  shutters 
should  be  induced  upon  it.  It  was  as  of  the  organ-case  Apollo  with  his  lyre 
if  the  gay  old  pagan  world  had  been  in  his  hand,  as  lord  of  the  strings. 
blessed  in  some  way  ;  and  was  seen  seemed  to  look  askance  on  the  music  of 
most  clearly  in  the  rich  miniature  work  the  reed,  in  all  the  jealousy  with  which 
of  Ihe  manuscripts  of  the  capitular  he  put  Marsyas  to  death  so  cruelly, 
library — a  marvellous  Ovid,  especially,  Meantime  the  people,  even  his  ene- 
upon  the  pages  of  which  those  old  loves  mies,  seemed  to  have  forgotten  him. 
and  sorrows  seemed  to  come  to  life  Enemies,  in  truth,  they  still  were,  ready 
again  in  mediaeval  costume,  as  Denys,  to  take  his  life  should  the  opportunity 
in  cowl  now  and  with  tonsured  head,  come  ;  as  he  perceived  when  at  last  he 
leaned  over  the  painter,  and  by  a  kind  ventured  forth  on  a  day  of  public  ceic- 
of  visible  sympathy,  often  unspoken,  led  mony.  The  bishop  was  to  pronounce 
his  work,  rather  than  by  any  formal  a  blessing  upon  the  foundations  of  a 
comment.  new  bridge,  designed  to  take  the  place 
Above  all,  there  was  a  desire  abroad  of  the  ancient  Roman  bridge  which,  re- 
to  attain  the  instruments  of  a  freer  and  paired  in  a  thousand  places,  had  hither- 
more  various  sacred  music  than  had  to  served  for  the  chief  passage  of  the 
been  in  use  hitherto — a  music  that  might  Yonne.  It  was  as  if  the  disturbing  of 
express  the  whole  compass  of  souls  now  that  time-worn  masonry  let  out  the  dark 
grown  to  manhood.  Auxerre,  indeed,  spectres  of  departed  times.  Deep 
then  as  afterward,  was  famous  for  its  down,  at  the  core  of  the  central  pile,  a 
liturgical  music.  It  was  Denys,  at  last,  painful  object  was  exposed — the  skele- 
to  whom  the  thought  occurred  of  com-  ton  of  a  child,  placed  there  alive,  it 
bining  in  a  fuller  tide  of  music  all  the  was  rightly  surmised,  in  the  supersti- 
instruments  then  in  use.  Like  the  tious  belief  that,  by  way  of  vicarious 
Wine-god  of  old,  be  had  been  a  lover  substitution,  its  death  would  secure  the 
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safety   of  all  who  should    pass    over,  ered,    he  placed,   awfully  but   without 

There    were    some    who  found    Ihem-  ceremony,   in  a  hollow  space  prepared 

selves,  with   a  little  surprise,    looking  secretly  within  the  grave  of  another, 

round    as    if  for  a  simitar  pledge   of  Meantime    the    winds  of  his  organ 

security  in  their  new  undertaking.     It  were  ready  to  blow  ;  and  with  difficulty 

was   just   then   that   Denys    was    seen  he  obtained  grace  from  the  Chapter  for 

plainly,  standing  in  all  essential  features  a  trial  of  its  powers  on  a  notable  pub- 

precisely  as  of  old  upon  one  of  the  great  lie  occasion,   as  follows.      A   singular 

stones  prepared  for  the   foundation  of  guest  was  expected  at  Auxerre.     In  rec- 

tbe  new  building.     For  a  moment   he  ompense  for  some  service  rendered  to 

felt  the  eyes  of  the  people  upon  him  full  the  Chapter  in  times  gone  by,  the  Sire  de 

of  this  strange  humor,  and  with   char-  Chasteliux  had  the  hereditary  dignity  of 

acteristic  alertness,  after  a  rapid  gace  a  canon  of  ihe  church.     On  the  day  of 

over  the  gray  city  in  its  broad  green  his  reception   he  presented  himself  at 

frame  of  vineyards,  best  seen  from  this  the  entrance  of  the  choir  in  surplice  and 

spot,  flung  himself  down  into  the  water  amicewornoverthe  military  habit.    The 

and  disappeared  from  view  where  the  old  count  of  Chasteliux  was  lately  dead, 

slieam  flowed  most  swiftly  below  a  row  and  the  heir  had  announced  his  coming 

of    flour-miils.     Some    indqed    fancied  according  to  custom  to  claim  his  eccle- 

they  had  seen  him  emerge  again  safely  siasiical    privilege.     There    hud    been 

on  the  deck  uf  one  of  the  great  boats,  long  teud  between  the  bouses  of  Chaslel- 

loaded  with  grapes  and  wreathed  trium-  lux  and  Auxeire  ;  but  on  this  happy  oc- 

phantly  with  flowers  like  a  floating  gar-  casion  an  offer  of  peace  came  with  a  ^ 

den,   which  were  then   bringing  down  proposal    for    the  hand  of    the  Lady 

the  vintage  from  the  country  ;  but  gen-  Ariane. 

eratly  the  people  believed  their  strange  The  goodly  young  man  arrived,  and, 
enemy  now  at  last  departed  forever,  duly  arrayed,  was  received  into  his  stall 
Denys  in  truth  was  at  work  again  in  at  vespers,  the  bishop  assisting.  Jt  was 
peace  at  the  cloister,  upon  his  house  of  then  that  the  people  heard  the  music  of 
reeds  and  pipes.  At  times  his  fits  came  the  organ,  rolling  over  them  for  the  first 
upon  him  again  ;  and  when  they  came,  time,  with  various  feelings  of  delight, 
for  his  cure  he  would  dig  eagerly,  turned  But  the  performer  on  and  author  of  the 
sexton  now,  digging  by  choice  graves  instrument  was  forgotten  in  his  work, 
for  the  dead  in  the  various  church-yards  and  there  was  no  reinstatement  of  the 
of  the  town.  There  were  those  who  former  favorite.  The  religions  cere- 
had  seen  him  thus  employed  (that  form  mony  was  followed  by  a  civic  festival, 
seeming  still  to  carry  the  sunlight  upon  in  which  Auxerre  welcomed  its  future 
it)  peering  into  the  darkness,  while  his  lord-  The  festival  would  end  at  night- 
tears  felt  sometimes  among  the  grim  fall  with  a  somewhat  rude  popular 
relics  his  mattock  had  disturbed.  pageant,  in  which  the  person  of  Winter 
In  fact,  from  the  day  of  the  exhuma-  would  be  hunted  blindfold  through  the 
tion  of  the  body  of  the  saint  in  the  great  streets.  It  was  the  sequel  to  that  old 
church,  he  had  had  a  wonderful  curios-  stage-play  of  the  Return  from  the  East 
ity  for  such  objects,  and  one  wintry  day  in  which  Denys  had  been  the  central 
bethought  him  of  removing  the  body  of  figure.  The  old  forgotten  player  saw 
his  mother  from  the  unconsecrated  his  part  before  him,  and,  as  if  mechan- 
ground  in  which  it  lay,  that  he  might  ically,  fell  again  into  the  chief  place, 
bury  it  in  the  cloister  near  the  spot  monk's  dress  and  all.  It  might  restore 
where  he  now  worked.  At  twilight  he  his  popularity  :  who  could  tell  ?  Hasti- 
came  over  the  frozen  snow.  As  he  ly  he  donned  the  ashen-gray  mantle, 
passed  through  the  stony  barriers  of  the  rough  hair-cloth  about  the  throat, 
the  place  the  world  around  seemed  cur-  and  went  through  the  preliminary  play, 
died  to  the  centre — all  but  himself.  And  it  happened  that  a  point  of  the  bair- 
flghting  his  way  across  it,  turning  now  cloth  scratched  hia  lip  deeply,  with  a 
and  then  right-about  from  the  persistent  long  trickling  of  blood  apon  the  chin, 
wind,  which  dealt  so  roughly  with  his  It  was  as  tf  the  sight  of  blood  transported 
blond  hair  and  the  purplf  mantle  whirled  the  spectators  with  a  kind  of  mad  rage, 
about  him.     The  bones,  hastily  gath-  and  suddenly  revealed  to  them  the  truth. 
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The  pretended  hunting  of  the  unholjr  by  a  stranger,  still  entire.     It  must  long 

creature    became    a    real    one,    which  since  have  mouldered  into  dust  under 

brousfht  out  in  rapid  increase  men's  evil  the  stone,  marked  with  a  cross,  where 

passions.       The    soul    of    Denys    was  he   buried   it  in  a  dark  corner  of  the 

already  at  rest,  as  his  body,  now  borne  cathedral  aisle. 

along  in  front  of  the  crowd,  was  tossed  So  the  figure  in  the  stained  glass  ex- 
hither  and  thither,  torn  at  last  limb  plained  itself.  To  me,  Denys  seemed 
from  limb.  The  men  stuck  little  shreds  to  have  been  a  real  resident  at  Auxerre. 
of  his  flesh,  or,  failing  that,  of  his  torn  On  days  of  a  certain  atmosphere,  when 
raiment,  into  their  caps  ;  the  women  the  trace  of  the  Middle  Age  comes  out 
lending  their  long  hair-pins  for  the  pur-  like  old  marks  in  the  stones  in  rainy 
pose.  The  monk  Hermes' sought  in  weather,  I  seemed  actually  to  have  seen 
vain  next  day  for  any  remains  of  the  the  tortured  figure  there— to  have  naet 
body  of  his  friend.  Only,  at  nightfall,  Denys  t'Auxerrois  in  the  streets.— J/oc- 
tbe  heart  of  Denys  was  brought  to  him  millan  s  Magasint. 
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M.  DB  GiERS — Count  Andrassy — Count  Kalhoky— 
Appo N VI  —  Count  Taaffk  — M,  Garaschanin— H. 
vauiFF — Count  Robilant. 

To  the    English    newspaper    reader  from  the  time  when  Fox  committed  the 

most  of  the  names  of  foreign  statesmen  fatal  mistake— so  dearly  expiated  after- 

Ihat  recur  daily  in  the  telegraphic  in-  ward  by  the  Whigs— of  siding  with  Eng- 

telligence  are  mere  names,  and  nothing  land's  enemies  against  Pitt,  down  to  the 

else.     Bismarck  we  know,  and  we  are  time  when  Mr.  Gladstone  made  himself 

also  acquainted  with  most  French  poli-  the  advocate  of  Russia  against   Lord 

ticians  to  the  third  and  fourth  degrees  Beaconsfield.     Mr.    Gladstone's    error 

of    mediocrity  ;  but    few    could   "  put  has  since  been  repented  of,  if  not  by 

faces"  on  to  the  names  of  De  Giers,  himself  at  least  by  many  of  his  party, 

Kalnoky,  Andrassy,  Tisza,  TaaSe,  Kar-  for  it  caused  England  to  be  coinplelely 

avcloff,    Garaschanin,     Robilant,    and  isolated  in  Europe,  and  nearly  led  us 

others,  whosepowerorinfluence  extends  into  a  great  war  in  which  we  should 

over  the  larger  half  of   Europe — men  have    fought    without   a   friend.     This 

who  are  important  factors  in  all  inter-  error,  however,  could  never  have  been 

national  calculations,   and   who  ought  pushed    to  the  dangerous  extreme  of 

not,  therefore,  to  be  to  our  people  un-  breaking  the  continuity  of  our  foreign 

known  quantities.  policy — as  it  was  broken  in  i83o — had 

It  is  the  more  desirable  that  the  char-  there  been  a  more  accurate  knowledge 
acteristics  of  the  leading  Continental  antong  our  politicians  as  to  the  char- 
statesmen  should  be  generally  known  acteis,  antecedents,  and  personal  aims 
among  us,  as  the  discussion  of  foreign  of  the  principal  Continental  statesmen, 
affairs  from  the  party  point  of  view  has  Here  the  name  of  M.  de  Giers  starts 
been  carried  on  during  the  last  ten  years  up,  and  it  is  a  name  that  must  be  men- 
with  the  most  injurious  national  conse-  tioned  with  respect,  for  M.  de  Giers  ii 
quences.  There  were  signs  of  a  return  the  most  honest  and  pacific  minister 
to  a  better  state  of  things  during  the  Russia  has  ever  had  at  its  foreign  office, 
late  foreign  administration  of  Lord  But  he  has  no  real  power.  For  a  long 
Rosebery,  who  not  only  continued  his  time  secretary  to  Prince  Gortschakoff, 
predecessor's  Eastern  policy,  but  had  he  sutxeeded  the  latter  as  minister,  but 
the  sense  and  courage  to  declare  pub-  not  as  chancellor — his  nomination  being 
licly  *  that  there  were  no  party  politics  due  primarily  to  his  admirable  business 
at  the  Foreign  Office.  'This  is  as  it  capacities,  secondly  to  his  most  agree- 
sbould  be,  and  as  it  was  in  England  -able  manners,  and  thirdly  to  the  fact 

■ that  the  Caar  wished  to  keep  the  foreign 

•  Trinity  HoDie  BsnquM,  1886.  policy  of  the  Empire  under  his  owa 
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control.     This    would    not  have  been  Russia  in  the  Bulgarian  question,  and 

possible  had  a  man  like  iKoatieS,  or  most  particularly  the  striking  of  Prince 

Count    Peter    SchouwaloS    or    Prince  Alexander's  name  off  the  Russian  army 

Lobanoff  beeti  appointed.     There  is  an  list ;  but  he  had  to  shape  the  course  of 

intuition  in  the  Czar's  mind  that  the  the  foreign  office  in  the  direction  sug< 

next  great  war  in  which  Russia  embarks  gested  by  the  Czar's  de^p  personal  ani- 

will  settle  the  destinies  of  the  dynasty  mosity  against  Piince  Alexander.     So  it 

and  empire  for  half  a  century,  and  his  will  be  to  the  end.     The  great  ctmpi  of 

Majesty  does  not  wish  to  be  dragged  Russian  policy  are  not  advised  by  M.  de 

into  this  war  blindfolded  by  a  minister  Giers  :  his  business  is  to  pick  up  and 

placing  for  his  own  hand.     It  must  be  put  together  the  broken   pieces   when 

added  that  theCzar,  with  some  personal  the  blow   has  caused   unexpected  and 

admiration     for    Mr.    Gladstone,    and  useless  damage-     The  Czar  trusts  his 

much  reliance  on  that  statesman' s  com-  prudence,    and    is     occasionally    influ- 

placency  toward  Panslavist  aims,  for  a  enccd  by  his  timidity  ;  but  in  general 

time  favored  the  idea  that  Russia  might  his  Majesty  acts  on  his  own  headstrong 

prosecute  several   of   her  designs  with  impulses,  and  the  day  must  come  when 

England's    active   or    passive   concur-  one  of  these  will  bring  him  into  collision 

rence.  with  England  or  Austria,  or  with  both. 

The  new  minister's  appointment.  On  that  day  M.  de  Giers  will  probably 
however,  baulking  the  hopes  of  the  be  superseded  by  a  minister  more  reso- 
Muscovile  war  party,  was  far  from  lute  in  counsel.  Meanwhile,  if  he  ever 
popular.  M.  de  Giers  comes  from  a  have  warlike  proclivities  at  all,  they  are 
Swedish-Fin  family  of  Jewish  extraction,  rather  against  Austria  than  England. 
He  is  a  slight,  careworn -looking  man.  With  free  Protestant  England  he  has, 
with  haggard  eyes,  thin  hands,  and  a  as  aSwede,  some  inborn  affinities  :  with 
nervous  smile.  Modest  in  demeanor.  Catholic,  over-armed  and  ever-sus- 
melancholy  in  mood,  and  kind  to  a  picious  Austria,  none, 
fault,  he  is  liked  but  not  feared  by  the  The  Austro-Hungarian  Minister  for 
officials  and  diplomatists  of  his  depart-  Foreign  Affairs  since  1881  has  been 
ment,  who  are  accustomed  to  God  in  Count  Gustav  Kalnoky,  who  succeeded 
him  the  greatest  indulgence  for  all  Baron  Haym£rl6.  The  latter,  who  died 
blunders  01  breaches  of  duty.  A  gentle  in  otiice  quite  suddenly  of  heart  disease, 
rebuke  for  failure,  a  shake  of  (he  head  was  no  statesman,  but  a  bureaucrat  He 
for  excess  of  zeal,  is  all  they  have  to  was  elevated  to  his  high  post  on  the 
dread.  This  is  the  minister  whom  mysterious  and  still  unexplained  resig- 
haughty  Grand  Dukes,  intriguing  Pan-  nation  of  Count  Julius  Andrassy,  who, 
slavists  and  impatient  generals  sneer  at  though  out  of  office,  remains  by  far  the 
as  "the  Jew."  Unfortunately  M.  de  most  capable  authority  on  foreign  affairs 
Giers,  who  is  by  nature  benevolent,  in  Austria- Hungary.  It  must  here  be 
cautious  and  truthful,  is  mostly  engaged  recalled  that  Austria  and  Hungary  bav- 
in assuming  responsibilities  and  invent-  ing  each  its  separate  parliament  and 
ing  explanations  for  acts  committed  cabinet,  the  minister  for  the  foreign 
without  his  approval  or  cognizance,  affairs  of  the  whole  empire  is  not  a  par- 
either  by  the  Czar  himself  or  by  men  liamentary  minister,  but  is  responsible 
whose  exploits  the  Csar  has  been  in-  only  to  the  delegations  of  both  parlia- 
duced  to  condone.  ments,    which   meet   every  year   for   a 

After  the  Penjdeh  incident  M.  de  short  session  alternately  at  Vienna  and 
Giers  tendered  his  resignation  in  a  cab-  Buda-Pesth.  Duringeleven  months  out 
inet  council.  Alexander  III.  brought  of  the  twelve  he  is  responsible  only  to 
down  his  huge  hand  with  a  slap  on  the  the  Emperor.  If  the  parliaments  ob- 
council  table,  and  cried  :  "  We  are  not  ject  to  his  policy,  they  can  only  attack 
in  a  constitutional  country,  and  you  will  him  indirectly  by  interpellations  ad- 
remain  in  office  as  long  as  I  want  you."  dressed  to  their  respective  prime  minis- 
This  incident  gives  the  measure  of  M.  '       * 


de  Giers' s  power.     He  is  the  Emperor's     

servant,    and    a   faithful    servant.     He        .  The  Imperial  Minister,  of  Wm  and  Fi- 
disapproved  of  the  policy  followed  by    nance  stand  In  the 
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Count    Frederick    FcTdinaiid    Bciut  Uigcr  paatj  were  agitatinx  for  an  abao- 

was  Ibe  6nl  miouler  for  foreign  affairs  late  separation  between  ^e  two  cooa- 

af ter  the  cstaUisbmeDt  of  tbe  dual  sys-  tries — the  Eoaperor  of  Aostria,  however, 

tem  ID  1S67.     He  held  ibe  title  of  chan-  to  remain  King  of   Hangarf,   after  a 

ccllor  of   the  empire,  which  is  now  in  regular  conmatioB.     Herenpon  tbe  wai 

abeyance     At  that  time  Count  Jtilins  of    1S66  between   Austria  and   Pmsia 

Andrassy  *  was  prime  minister  in  Han-  took    place.     Anitria  hnmUed  in  ibe 

garjr,  dust  could  only  preserve  her  bold  upon 

Andrasfjr  was  one  of  the  insorgeals  tbe  varioai  oatioaalities  ooited  to  bci 
of  1848-9,  and  when  tbe  Hungarian  re-  by  making  large  concessions  to  national- 
bellion  was  put  down  by  Russian  aid,  i>t  feeling,  and  as  there  seemed  to  be  no 
he  bad  to  fly  and  was  hanged  in  eftigy.  statesman  at  Vienna  competent  to  in- 
After  this  he  lived  for  ten  years  in  Eng-  angnrate  the  new  policy,  Uaron  Beost 
land  and  France — not  setlliiig  again  in  was  summoned  from  Dresden.  Bj  this 
his  conntry  until  after  tbe  disastrous  time,  however,  things  had  come  to  such 
Austro-French  warof  1859  and  the  sat>-  a  pass  that  Beast  was  thongfat  to  have 
sequent  revolt  of  the  Iialimn  states  at  made  a  good  bargain  with  tbe  Hunga- 
Garibaldi's  call  had  compelled  tbe  Em-  rians  when  Deik  consented  in  their  name 
pcror  Francis  Joseph  to  conciliate  his  to  accept  dualism  instead  of  separaiion. 
subjects  by  the  grant  of  a  constitution.  Count  Andrassy  was  eminently  fitted 
Bui  tbe  constitution  of  i860  was  not  to  to  be  the  chief  of  the  first  Hungariu 
the  taste  of  the  Hungarians,  and  they  cabinet.  He  was,  and  is  to  this  day, 
refused  to  sit  in  the  Imperial  Parliament  the  most  typical  impersonation  of  tbe 
of  Vienna.  Their  opposition  might  Magyar  nobleman.  Of  middle  height, 
have  been  oveiborne  had  the  Emperor  and  elegant  figure,  with  curly  hair, 
been  honestly  bent  on  founding  consti-  hussor-like  mustache  and  beard,  > 
tutionalism,  but  the  reactionary  party  flashing  eye,  bright  smile,  and  ready 
at  Court  soon  persuaded  him  to  take  tongue,  he  bears  himself  gallantly,  and 
away  with  one  band  what  he  had  given  his  actions,  like  his  talk,  are  full  of 
with  the  Other.  To  a  very  brief  period  dash.  His  quickness  of  repartee  ists 
of  constitutional  experiment  succeeded  the  straight  thrust  of  a  skilled  fencer ; 
the  rale  of  Baron  Bach,  who  made  a  last  but  when  he  lays  himself  out  to  con- 
desperate  attempt  to  Germanize  Hun-  vince  instead  of  sparring,  the  charm  oF 
gary.  Those  were  the  days  when  out  his  manner,  the  sparkling  fun  of  hii 
of  protest  to  the  German  connection  jests,  and  the  purring,  persuasive  tonct 
every  man  and  woman  in  the  Magyar  of  his  confidential  appeals  are  all  irte- 
land  wore  the  national  costume  ;  now  sistible.  A  thorough  patriot,  Andrauy 
obsolete  except  among  the  peasantry,  had  learned  in  exile  that  in  order  to 
A  party  in  Hungar^-^and  Andrassy  was  consolidate  the  position  which  his 
of  the  number — still  thought  that  Aus-  country  had  won,  he  must  rest  it  on  a 
trians  and  Hungarians  might  be  recon-  broad  and  firm  basts  of  popular  liberties. 
ciled  if  genuine  parliamentary  govern-  Even  now  the  Hungarians  enjoy  far 
ment  were  granted,  and  if  the  Hun-  more  freedom  than  the  Austrian:.  In 
garians  obtained  at  the  same  time  a  full  one  country  parliamentary  governmeDl 
restoration  of  all  their  local  privileges  is  a  solid  reality,  in  the  other  asbam. 
in  civil  and  religious  matters  ;|  but  a  In  Austria  newspapers  can  be  confis- 
. . cated  and  public  meetings  for  poliiical 

*  Born  1833.  objects  can  be  interdicted  ;  in  fiungaiy 

f  The  Roman  Catholic  Church  in  Hungary  there  is  freedom  of  the  press  and  un- 

hti  Blwsys  maintained  a  very  Independent  atti-  limited    right    of    public    meeting.     All 

tode  toward  Rome,  and  declined  to  enter  into  this  the  Hungarians  owe  lo  ibe  spirited 

Th'.^l'ir'^^^r  mn/,  ,^^TT  '"^m-"-  and  enlightened  policy  which  Andrassy 

There  are,  moreover,  more  inan  three  million  -           ,•*,             1                              .      r   1.:. 

ProteitsntB  In  Hungary,  mostly  CalvlnUw ;  adopted    from    the   very    outset   of  hii 

whereas  fn  Austria  there  are  but4oi,ooo.    The  administration,  his  object  being  to  pliu^ 

member*  of  the  various  Greek  churches  num-  the  Hungarian  Constitution  at  once  ai>d 

ber  over  tour  millions  ;  there  are  55.000  Uni-     — 

tariani,  and  63B.000  Jens.     The  conflict   be-  liberty  of  conscience  aftainst  tbe  spiritual  u- 

tween  Austria  and  Hungary  was  religious  as  cendency  and  tyranny  of  the  Ulrramonlaoe*  (rf 

— -'•  ai  civil,  (or  the  Hungarians  (ought  (or  Vienna. 
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forever  be>ODd  reach  of  encroachments  serted  himself  unmistakably  on  the  side 
on  the  part  of  Viennese  courtier  states-  of  Prussia,  and  roused  the  peo)^  and 
men.  paitiatncnt  of  Hungary  to  suppon  him. 
But  it  WBB  not  enough  to  destroy  White  the  German  victories  were  being 
Vienna's  political  supremacy ;  il  was  deplored  in  Vienna,  they  were  hailed 
urgent  to  make  Buda-Pesth  a  rival  to  with  delight  in  Pesth.  In  face  of  such 
Vienna  as  a  social  centre,  and  this  An-  a  deep  division  of  opinion  in  the  mon- 
drassy  effected  by  persuading  all  the  archy,  Beust  saw  that  it  would  be  im- 
wealtliy  Hungarian  magnates  to  transfer  prudent  to  stir  ;  so  the  opportunity 
their  town  residences  to  the  new  capital,  passed  by,  and,  long  before  the  end  of 
The  Court  looked  with  great  disfavor  the  war,  Vienna,  remembering  at  last 
on  this  movement,  which  lowered  the  that  it  was  a  German  city,  completely 
majesty  of  the  Kaiserstadt ;  but  An-  veered  round  in  its  sentiments,  and  . 
drassy  was  not  to  be  turned  aside  from  ended  by  joining  in  the  Hungarian  satis- 
his  purpose,  and  his  point-blank  appeals  faction  at  the  overthrow  of  France.  As 
to  patriotism  put  to  shame  those  waver-  a  natural  consequence  of  all  this.  Count 
ers  who  would  have  liked  to  remain  Beust — whose  policy  in  Saxony  as  in 
seated  on  two  stools.  The  results  have  Austria  had  been  one  of  inveterate  en- 
been  most  splendid  for  Buda-Peslh,  mity,  public  and  personal,  toward  Bis- 
which  in  a.  few  years  has  become  one  of  marck — ceased  to  be  possible  as  a  for- 
the  finest  capitals  of  the  second  rank  eign  minister ;  and  in  November,  1871, 
in  Europe — the  Brnssels  of  the  East.  Andrassy  took  his  place. 
There  is  no  parallel  to  the  rapid  and  Andrassy  had  sided  with  Prussia  from 
beautiful  growth  of  this  city  except  in  motives  entirely  Hungarian.  If  Prussia 
Australia  and  the  United  States.  had  been  crushed  and  Austria  had  re- 
One  great  thing  more,  however,  re-  conquered  her  hegemony  in  Germany, 
mained  to  be  done  for  Hungary,  and  it  would  have  been  a  bad  thing  for 
this  was  to  make  its  will  paramount  in  Hungarian  liberties.  Silesia  would  have 
directing  the  foreign  policy  of  the  whole  returned  to  the  Hapsburg  crown  :  Fran- 
monarchy.  On  the  outbreak  of  the  cis  Joseph  becoming  German  Emperor 
Franco-German  War  of  1870,  Count  would  have  recovered  his  autocracy  ; 
Beust.  after  trying  without  success  to  and  Austrian  absolutism,  joining  hands 
detach  the  Southern  States  of  Germany  with  Russian  absolutism  as  in  1849, 
from  the  Prussian  alliance,  proceeded  would  have  driven  the  Magyars  once 
with  the  help  of  Prince  Richard  Metter-  more  to  civil  war  and  exteiminalion. 
,nich  and  the  Chevalier  Nigra  (Austrian  It  was  Andrassy's  ambition  that  Hun- 
aod  Italian  Ambassadors  in  Paris)  to  gary,  free  and  formidable,  should  be 
conclude  a  private  arrangement  between  the  backbone  of  the  Hapsbuig  Empire. 
Austria,  Italy,  and  France.  Public  He  wished  that  (he  German  element  in 
opinion  in  Vienna  was  at  that  time  the  monarchy  should  be  strong — strong 
thoroughly  anti-Prussian,  and  the  Court  enough  to  hold  its  own  against  the 
burned  to  be  avenged  of  Sadowa.  If  Czechs  and  Poles  of  Austria — but  not 
the  campaign  had  begun  with  a  French  preponderant  so  as  to  weigh  upon  Hun- 
victory,  there  is  no  doubt  that  a  triple  gary.  He  also  looked  to  the  gradual 
coalition  would  have  been  formed  extension  of  the  monarchy  eastward,  so 
against  Prussia ;  the  Catholic  States  of  that  in  time  a  great  Danubian  empire 
Germany,  disgusted  by  defeat,  would  or  confederation  might  be  formed,  hav- 
have  passed  as  in  1S66  to  the  side  of  ing  the  Magyar  land  for  its  pivot. 
Austria,  and  the  power  of  the  Hoben-  The  wonder  is  that  Count  Andrassy, 
zollerns  would  have  been  shattered,  having  caused  the  Emperor  Francis 
Even  after  the  French  defeats  at  Woerth  Joseph  to  miss  the  more  congenial  des- 
and  Forbach  it  seemed  to  Count  Beust  tinies  which  Count  Beust  had  planned 
that  the  coalition  might  still  be  formed,  for  his  Majesty,  should  nevertheless 
and  there  was  a  whole  fortnight  during  have  become  such  a  personal  favorite 
which  the  attitude  of  Austria  was  of  the  Emperor's.  The  great  facts  of 
watched  with  most  anxious  misgiving  by  his  administration  are  the  boundless  in- 
Count  Bismarck.  But  it  was  during  flucnce  which  he  acquired  over  the  F.m< 
this  fortnight  that  Count  Andrassy  as-  peror,  and  the  sagacity  with  which  he 
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used  this  influence  to  cement  a  strong  Aodrassy's  position  with  the  Emperor  : 
alliance  between  Austria- Hungary  and  for  'the  minister  on  leaving  ofifice  re- 
GermaTiy.  In  every  Hungarian  stales-  mained  his  Sovereign's  trusted  friend, 
man  hostility  to  Russia  is  the  mainspring  and  is  even  now  on  all  important  occa- 
of  action,  and  so  it  was  in  Andrassy's  siont  his  confidential  adviicr.  To  sap- 
case.  By  enabling  Germany  to  depend  pose  Andrassy  capable  of  offending  the 
upon  Austria,  he  removed  the  chance  Emperor  b;  want  of  tact  is  to  misread 
of  a  Russo-German  understanding,  hii  character,  and  his  perfect  courtly 
Later,  when  the  English  Conservative  grace.  Even  in  Andrassy's  studied  im- 
Administration  of  i874cameinto  office,  pertinences  toward  the  nonentities  of 
Great  Britain  became  included  in  the  diplomacy  and  officialdom  there  was 
anti-Russian  League,  and  the  Congress  always  something  amusing  and  good- 
of  Berlin  definitely  consecrated  a  policy  tempered  which  half  disarmed  rcsent- 
which  bound  Bismarck,  Beaconsfieldt  ment.  One  must  therefore  loolc  for  the 
and  Andrassy  together.  secret  of  his  fall  in  purely  political 
About  a  year  after  the  Berlin  Treaty,  motives  ;  and  it  will  not  be  guessing  far 
Count  Andrassy  suddenly  left  office,  amiss  to  presume  that  Prince  Bismarck 
Why  7  The  reason  is  not  positively  was  the  author  of  it. 
known  by  anybody  except  the  Emperor  When  the  Austro-German  alliance 
of  Austria — perhaps  not  even  by  An-  had  been  solemnly  manifested  to  the 
drassy  himself.  Some  say  that  the  min-  world  by  Prince  Bismarck's  visit  to 
ister  had  grown  arrogant  ir  office,  and  Vienna  in  1879,  it  remained  only  for 
that  the  Emperor,  who  does  not  under-  Germany  to  rest  and  be  thankfuL  An- 
'  stand  pleasantry  on  matters  of  etiquette,  drassy  was  a  capital  minister  for  action, 
ended  by  growing  tired  of  his  familiar  but  not  the  man  to  be  content  with  the 
free-and-easy  ways.  It  is  certain  that  policy  of  perfect  peace  which  had  be- 
Andrassy  did  develop  in  his  high  station  come  expedient  for  a  time.  The  Ger- 
some  characteristics  of  the  Turkish  man  Emperor  wanted  peace.  Russia, 
pasha.  He  had  a  lordly  way  of  leaving  bound  to  good  behavior  by  the  Berlin 
ambassadors  to  be  received  by  an  under-  Treaty  and  exhausted  by  her  war  with 
secretary  ;  he  allowed  despatches  to  re-  Turkey,  was  not  likely  to  give  trouble 
main  unopened  for  weeks  and  unan*  for  some  years.  In  England  a  general 
swered  for  months.  He  was  not  always  election  was  impending;  and  before 
careful  to  avoid  wounding  the  vanity  of  attempting  to  draw  the  bond  between 
those  petty  bureaucrats,  who,  if  not  Great  Britain  and  her  two  Imperial 
powerful,  peuvml  mordre  au  talon,  as  allies  closer,  it  was  necessary  to  see 
the  wily  Metternich  put  it.  Officials  of  whether  Lord  Beacons  field's  lease  of 
this  kind  murmured  all  the  time  he  was  power  was  going  to  be  renewed.  Under 
in  power  at  the  confusion  into  which  he  these  circumstances  it  must  have  seemed 
threw  the  affairs  of  his  department  by  to  Prince  Bismarck  that  one  foreign 
his  inattention  to  business  ;  itfhilc  his  minister  for  the  two  allied  empires  was 
off-hand  habit  of  promoting  men  accord-  quite  enough.  It  was  useless  to  expect 
ing  to  merit,  or  according  to  his  friend-  of  Andrassy  that  he  should  play  a  sub- 
ship  for  them,  raised  him  some  active  ordinate  part.  He  would  co-operate, 
enemies  higher  up  the  ladder.  Then  but  not  be  dictated  to.  The  man  for 
Andrassy  loved  the  external  pomps  of  Bismarck's  purpose  was  one  who  would 
his  rank.  He  figured  much  in  bis  showy  look  upon  the  foreign  office  in  Vienna 
Hungarian  uniform.  His  equipages  were  as  a  mere  branch  of  the  establishment 
princely,  his  hospitalities  profuse,  and,  in  Berlin  ;  and  such  a  man  was  found 
surrounded  by  obsequious  guests  of  in  Baron  Haym^rl^* 
every  degree,  he  sought  too  much  to 
impress  the  idea  that  he  was  master  of 

the  empire.     I"  "      "  _, ,  __, 

for  foreign  affairs  in  Austria  who  ever  suspicions  »«r«  aruused,  he  used  ■  Utile  itrua- 
patronized  journalists  assiduously,  and  8=™  "> '"''''  "">  '""''■  "•'  teigned  to  be  ill ; 
■hereby  kep.  hi.  nam.  con.t.nll,  in  S,  "Sf.  |,Ti"  ~  ™.T,  £-.4' A^ 
P"""'  draasy  in  tears,  who  complained  that  her  bus- 
All  this,  however,  cannot  have  shaken  tmnd  was  prostrate  from  overwork :  — "  He 
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The  general  election  of  t88o,  by  re*  Count  Kalnoky  ia  a  slim  man — "  a 
storiti);  Mr.  Gladstone  to  power,  turned  head  less  than  Bismarck,"  Viennese 
the  whole  current  of  European  policy,  wags  say — very  bald,  with  an  eyeglass,  a 
and  justified  the  wisdom  of  Andrassy's  military  mustache,  a  stiff  gait,  a  frown- 
retirement.  By  his  menace  to  Austria  ing  expression,  and  a  supercilious  man- 
and  his  railing  accusations  against  Bis-  ner.  He  affects  to  give  diplomatists 
marck  in  the  Midlothian  speeches  the  of  the  minor  degree  one  finger.  He  is 
leader  of  the  Liberal  party  alienated  unmarried,  not  addicted  to  hospitality 
Austria  and  Germany.*  and  drove  those  (there  has  been  no  ball  at  the  foreign 
two  states  to  outbid  England — or  rather  office  since  he  came  there),  and  he  never 
the  English  Ministry — for  Russia's  alii-  absents  himself  from  his  post  more  than 
ance.  Andrassy  could  have  been  no  three  or  four  days  at  a  time.  His  de- 
party  to  such  an  operation,  and  he  must  feet  is  conceit  :  his  qualities  are  untiring 
have  resigned  after  Mr.  Gladstone's  re-  methodical  industry,  evenness  of  temper, 
turn  had  he  not  done  so  before.  Hay-  and  really  remarkable  talents  as  a  lin- 
tn^rl^  tacked  obediently  to  the  new  guist.  English  he  learned  while  secre- 
policy  under  Bismarck  s  orders  ;  but  tary  to  the  embassy  in  London,  and  he 
when  he  died  a  much  more  eager,  able,  speaks  it  with  faultless  ease, 
and  adroit  advocate  of  the  three  Em-  As  foreign  minister  it  has  been  Count 
perors'  alliance  appeared  in  Count  Kal-  Kalnoky's  object  to  remain  the  subser- 
noky,  who  was  summoned  to  the  foreign  vient  pre/t/g/ o(  Prince  Bismarck — whom 
office  from  the  embassy  at  St.  Peters-  he  sees  regularly  once  a  year — and  to 
burg.  Kalnoky  ought  to  feel  under  ob-  promote  the  best  understanding  between 
ligations  toward  Mr.  Gladstone,  for  he  Austria  and  Russia.  It  was  with  the 
could  never  have  become  foreign  minis-  most  tranquil  satisfaction  that  he 
ter  if  England  and  Austria  had  remained  watched  the  Afghan  imbroglio  draw 
friends.  Russia  away  from  European  affairs,  and 
Kalnoky  is  diametiically  the  opposite  with  utter  dismay  that  he  heard  of  the 
of  Andrassy.  Born  in  1832,  he  began  revolution  at  Philrppopolis,  which  sud- 
life  as  a  hussar  officer,  and  was  neaiing  denly  re-opened  the  Eastern  Question, 
his  thirtieth  year  when  he  resolved  to  His  lack  of  authority  was  then  shown  in 
pass  his  examination  for  the  diplomatic  his  inability  to  restrain  Servia  from 
service-  It  is  said  that  his  Colonel,  making  war  upon  Bulgaria  ;  and  his 
Prince  Alexander  of  Wurtemberg  (father  want  of  statesmanlike  shrewdness  in 
of  the  Ouke  of  Teck),  cautioned  him  stopping  the  Bulgarians  at  the  moment 
earnestly  against  thus  sacrificing  his  when  they  were  about  to  win  a  decisive 
military  prospects.  "  In  another  year  victory  over  King  Milan.  All  through 
or  two,"  he  said,  "you  would  be  a  the  Eastern  crisis  he  proved  that  he  was 
captain  ;  but  you  will  never  make  your  not|  a  helmsman  who  could  be  trusted 
way  in  diplomacy."  Kalnoky,  however,  in  a  gale  ;  and  if  his  system  of  nervous 
had  been  quietly  studying  languages  little  concessions  to  Russia  should  end 
and  international  law,  and  in  twelve  — as  such  a  system  generally  does — in 
years  he  reached  the  rank  of  minister  making  Russia  grasp  abruptly  at  more 
plenipotentiary.  His  old  colonel  lived  than  Austria-Hungary  can  allow  her  to 
to  see  him  minister  for  foreign  affairs  take.  Count  Kalnoky  will  certainly  have 
and  honorary  general  in  the  army,  to  retire. 

His  successor  in  that  case  might  be 

will    really    be   obliRed  10   resign.    Sire."—  Co«nt  Andrassy,  but  would  more  prob- 

"  Well,  not  just  yci,"  answered  the  Emperor  ably  be  M.   Benjamin  de  Kallay.  now 

unguardedly.    A  (ew  days  Uter  Andrassy  e»ve  finance  minister  of  the  empire.     M.  de 

in    his   resiBn.tion.   and  said    lo   a    It iend :  Kallay  is  a  Hungarian  who  has  risen  by 

When  a  clever  d ok  sees  preparalioas  made  .  ■  ■-  ,     _  it      „    .  1. 

for  throwi-g  him  oufof  the  window,  be  walk.  »'"'  """CSS  m  parbamentary  lif(^  not  by 

out  bv  the  door."  Court  favor;  and  m  Austria  that  says 

•  ''  Austria !    Show  me  any  point  on  the  everything.     There  is  in  those  Hunga- 

cMih  where  iihasesiablishedanytiilnggood!"  yign  politicians  a  Sturdy  independence 

7to';::s,hl"^r,;'i'.nl3,'i  rj'iS'.':?;  -"ich  i,.i.o««h.,w.n,i„gin  ,.«..,>.«- 

evils  in  the  world."    (Mr.  cladiUm  in  Mid-  men    who    are    products   of    Vieniiese 

hthian,  18S0.)  bureaucracy.     M.  de  Katlay,  who  is  a 
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brilliant  writer  as  well  as  an  expert  de*  shabby  coat,  he  is  no  imposing  peison- 
bater,  some  years  ago  made  his  views  on  age.  He  wears  the  shabbiest  of  hats. 
Ihe  Eastern  Question  Lnown  in  a  pam-  and  smokes  cheap  cigars  all  day  long. 
phlet  which  caused  a  resounding  din  He  is  a  man  of  few  words.  Disdainful 
from  Vienna  to  St.  Petersburg.  In  this  of  little  courtesies,  he  never  tries  to  in- 
essay  Salonica  was  plainly  marked  as  gratiate  himself,  and  does  not  seem  to 
the  goal  of  Austria-Hungary's  ambition,  care  whom  he  offends  by  his  brusque- 
and  the  Russians  were  warned  against  ness.  He  is  not  a  fine  orator,  nor  a 
any  advance  beyond  the  Bulgarian  fron-  great  financier,  nor  a  bold  party  man- 
tier.  M.  de  Kallay's  arrival  at  the  for-  ager — yet  he  is  the  most  popular  man 
eign  office  would  therefore  signify  that  in  Hungary,  and  the  most  respected, 
the  Hapsburgs  and  Romanoffs  were  His  inornate  speeches  are  more  tellinft 
about  to  try  conclusions  in  earnest  for  than  those  of  any  other  man,  his  ad- 
supremacy  in  the  Balkans.  ministration  is  masterly  ;  and  apparently 
M.  de  Kallay  is  a  handsome  man  of  without  the  slightest  effort  he  holds  a 
middle  age,  with  a  Kood  figure,  a  most  large,  restive,  jibbing  party  in  hand 
intellectual  head,  soft  dreamy  eyes,  and  like  a  well-broken  team, 
fascinating  conversational  powers.  He  A  parallel  between  M.  Tisza  and  Mr. 
has  none  of  Count  Kalnoky's  "  uppish-  Gladstone  in  the  Plutarch  manner  might 
ness  ;"  but  an  easy  dignity,  a  fund  of  bring  out  the  simple  causes  of  the  Mun- 
solid  knowledge  on  Eastern  affairs,  and  garian  minister's  power.  M.  Tisza  is 
pent-up  energies  which  push  him  on  lo  honest,  religious  (he  belongs  to  the 
any  work  he  undertakes  with  the  force  strictest  Calvinist  sect),  and  Liberal  ; 
of  steam.  Besides  being  minister  of  yet  no  one  has  ever  seen  him  boast  of 
finance  for  the  empire*  he  is  administra-  bis  principles,  or  make  a  parade  of  his 
tor  of  Bosnia  and  Herzegovina,  and  piety,  or  seek  to  prove  his  Liberalism 
spends  several  weeks  every  year  travel-  by  splenetic  denunciations  of  men  who 
ting  about  those  provinces  to  promote  did  not  agree  with  him.  He  is  singu- 
public  works  and  acquaint  himself  with  larly  abstemious  of  remarks  upon  his 
the  wishes  and  grievances  of  the  inhab-  opponents'  motives.  His  patience  is 
itaoiB.  He  is  generally  liked  and  wonderful.  He  applies  himself  to  con- 
trusted  ;  and  should  it  happen  that  vince,  and  if  he  fails,  begins  again  with 
there  will  be  no  occasion  for  his  services  unruffled  temper  and  plodding  tenacity, 
at  the  foreign  office,  he  will  doubtless  His  adversaries  accuse  him  of  having  no 
become  Ihe  next  Hungarian  prime  min-  principles,  but  he  has  at  least  never 
ister  in  succession  to  M.  Tisza.  called  heaven  and  earth  to  witness  of 
M.  Kolman  Tisza  has  now  been  his  consistency.  His  statements  are  so 
nearly  eleven  years  in  office  as  premier  pla:n  that  they  admit  of  no  two  mean- 
of  a  Liberal  administration.  The  influ-  int(s,  and  have  never  to  be  glosed  away, 
ence  which  he  exercises  in  Austria-  If  he  alters  his  mind,  he  sa)S  so,  and 
Hungary  is  hardly  understood  in  Eng-  submits  to  jeers  with  a  shrug.  His  Lib- 
land.  When  a  country  has  just  been  eral  policy  has  always  consisted  in  legis- 
endowed  with  parliamentary  institutions  lating  for  actual  wants,  not  in  creating 
the  candidates  for  otfice  are  many,  and  wants  for  the  purpose  of  showy  legisla- 
the  competition  keen  :  it  is  no  small  tion.  Having  satisfied  himself  that 
thing  under  such  circumstances  for  a  there  is  a  general  movement  of  opinion 
man  to  hold  the  premiership  for  more  in  a  particular  direction,  he  heads  that 
than  ten  years.  Nothing  in  M.  Tisza's  movement,  but  contrives  that  the  meas- 
outward  appearance,  ordinary  manner  ures  which  it  produces  shall  do  as  little 
or  conversation  explains  his  success,  injury  and  cause  as  little  irritation  as 
He  looks  like  an  old  Jew  clothesman.  possible  to  those  who  have  withstood  it. 
Hook-nosed,  spectacled,  with  stooping  Compromise  is  with  him  the  very  es- 
shoulders,  unkempt  beard,  and  long  sence  of  management.  In  the  most 
gray  hair  trailing  over  the  collar  of  a    difficult    legislative    work    which    any 

, statesman  could  undeilake — the  reform 

•  Ausrria  and  Hungary  ewh  has  its  finance        f  ^^^     „  f  Magnates— he  was  con- 

m  o  sier,  and  ihe  work  of  the  imperial  finance  j     .  c     . 

minisier!  who  has  only  the  commai,  budjtei  to     fronted  by  what  seemed  at  Urst  an  over- 
manage,  is  not  large,  whelming  opposition;    but  he  carried 
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his  point  without  threats,  without  ap-  on  principles.  The  line  that  divides 
peals  to  class  passions,  and  his  victory  Constitutional  Conservatives  from  Mod* 
left  no  soreness  on  those  whom  he  had  erate  Liberals  has  become  iinpercepti- 
vanquished.  He  might  no  doubt  have  ble,  and  is  continually  beingcrossed  and 
carried  his  point  faster  and  with  much  recrossed  by  both  parties  in  their  tacti- 
less  labor  to  himself  if  he  had  gone  on  cal  evolutions.  To  assail  a  Liberal 
the  stump  through  Hungary,  harangued  leader  so  circumspect  as  Tisza,  a  Con- 
Slavonian,  Servian,  Roumanian  and  servative  must  often  make  incursions  on 
Croatian  peasants  out  of  railway-carriage  to  his  enemy's  ground  and  pick  up  the 
windows,  and  sent  showers  of  post-  enemy's  weapons  :  so  that  heating  Ap- 
cards  flying  over  the  land.  But  this  is  ponyi  one  would  generally  imagine  that 
not  M.  Tisza's  way.  A  patriotic  dell-  he  was  the  Liberal — nay,  the  Radical — 
cacy  of  no  common  order  makes  him  and  his  rival  the  Conservative.  Ap- 
shrink  from  offeiing  the  spectacle  of  ponyi  stands  up  for  democratic  against 
Hungarian  disunion  to  the  eyes  of  other  middle-class  suffrage  ;  for  the  ballot 
countries,  and  especially  to  the  mock-  against  open  voting;  for  triennial  par- 
ing eyes  of  Austria.  He  would  at  any  liaments  against  quinquennial.  The 
time  tatlier  forego  a  personal  advantage  reasons  which  he  gives  for  this  are  that 
than  appear  to  have  gained  it  by  mak-  in  Hungary  elections  are  carried  for 
ing  a  host  of  enemies ;  and  it  is  because  Government  by  administrative  pressure 
the  Hungarians  feel  that  it  is  his  ambi-  and  corruption,  and  that  a  wider  suf- 
tion  on  all  occasions  to  speak  for  a  great  frage,  secret  voting  and  short  parlia- 
and  willing  majority  of  the  nation — and  menti,  at  least  until  the  electoral  system 
whenever  possible  for  the  entire  nation  has  been  purified,  offer  the  only  reme- 
— that  they  admire  bim,  trust  him,  and  dies.  There  is  a  great  deal  of  truth  in 
follow  him.  all  this  ;  but  in  any  case  theie  is  always 
One  can  praise  M.  Tisza  without  dis-  something  to  say  against  a  ministry  that 
paraging  the  young  leader  of  the  Hun-  has  been  in  office  ten  years.  M.  Tisza 
garian  Conservative  party.  Count  Al-  like  other  statesmen  has  his  faults,  and 
bert  Apponyi  is  the  greatest  orator  in  bis  colleagues  individually  and  collec- 
his  country,  and  he  would  lake  rank  lively  have  theirs  ;  they  seldom  gel  a 
among  the  leading  statesmen  of  any  parliamentary  castigatinn  without  de- 
country,  though  he  is  not  yet  forty  years  serving  a  part  of  it.  But  the  point  to 
old.  Tall,  fair,  with  a  blonde  beard,  a  be  noted  is  that  Count  Apponji  dis- 
pink  complexion  and  clear  blue  eyes,  charges  his  functions  of  systematic  critic 
his  face  is  of  the  Saxon  not  the  Magyar  like  a  gentleman.  He  spats  with  the 
type  ;  and  his  oratory  is  essentially  of  gloves  on,  and  when  be  has  taken  them 
the  English  order,  appealing  to  reason  off  he  shakes  hands  with  his  opponents 
more  than  to  sentiment,  temperate  in  in  private  life.  This  kind  of  good- 
terms,  and  scholarly  in  substance,  fellowship  has  became  but  too  rare  Ja 
Count  Apponyi  speaks  English  to  per-  these  days  of  venomous  Radical  spile 
fection,  though  he  has  never  found  time  and  platform  revilings. 
to  visit  England  ;  and  he  has  pro-  Prom  Hungary  we  may  pass  back  to 
foundly  studied  English  parliamentary  Austria,  from  M.  Tisza  to  Count  Taaffe, 
history.  He  is  not  less  well  read  in  the  who  has  been  prime  minister  in  the 
history  of  France  and  of  Germany,  and  Cisleithan  Monarchy  since  1879.  Count 
there  is  probably  not  a  member  of  any  Taaffe  is  an  Irish  peer,*  whose  family 
parliament  in  the  world  who  could  have  been  settled  in  Austria  since  the 
match  him  in  quoting  constitutional  deposition  of  the  Stuarts.  When  a  boy 
precedents  at  a  moment's  notice.  He  he  was  the  favorite  playmate  of  the 
moreover  speaks  and  writes  French  and  Archduke  Francis  Joseph,  now  Eno- 
Getman  like  his  own  tongue,  which  is  peror,  and  he  is  always  addressed  in 
saying  a  great  deal,  for  the  elegance  and  private  by  the  Sovereign  as  "  Edward: " 
purity  of  his  diction  in  Hungarian  are  He  is  by  far  the  most  influential  person- 
unsurpassed,  age  in  the  empire  ;  for  the  Emperor  has 

Apponyi's  opposition  to  Tisza  is.  like    ~~i^, r~;r ~ — ~ T~^ — 

„„,,■,„        ...     '    .           ,-            ,         •  •  Eleventh    Viscount     Taaffe     and    Baron 

most  oppositions  in  parhamentary  coun-  Ballymow  in  the  pccrsRe  of  Ireland.    Cre.- 

tnes,  waged  rather  upon  practice  than  tlon,  161S.    The  family  Is  Roman  Catbolie. 
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the  strongest  affection  Tor  him,  treats  officials  who  had  never  sat  in  the  Reichs- 

him  en  camarade,  and  lakes  his  advice  rath.     At  the  same  time  be  coolly  let  it 

in  all  things.     A  more  agreeable  coun-  be  known  that  he  did  not  consider  him- 

sellor  it  would  be  impossible  for  any  self  a  parliamentary   premier,  but  ac* 

monarch  to  have,  for  Count  Toaffe  is  knowledged  responsibility  only  to  the 

jocularity  iiself.     It  is  difficult  to  de-  Empeior. 

scribe  his  personal  appearance,  which  is  The  fact  is  (hat  the  political  atmos- 
altogether  peculiar.  He  is  a  short,  phere  in  Austria  is  altogether  different 
stoutish  man,  with  a  rather  Italian  head,  from  that  in  Hungary.  Id  Hungary 
long  straight  black  hair,  a  tkipping  sort  the  parliament  is  the  centre  of  national 
of  walk,  twinkling  eyes,  and  a  Rabe-  life.  In  Austiia  the  Reichsrath  appears 
laisian  mouth  broadened  by  continual  to  live  only  on  sufferance.  It  has  no 
smiling  and  laughter.  TaaEfe  is  not  part  in  directing  the  foreign  policy  of 
very  learned,  for  he  speaks  no  language  the  empire  ;  the  majoriiy  of  its  members 
well  except  German,  and  seems  to  care  are  elected  by  Crown  influence  ;*  and 
very  little  about  what  goes  on  in  foreign  courtiers,  soldiers,  and  officials  hale  it 
countries.  His  business  now  is  to  gov-  in  their  hearts.  Count  Taaffe  himself 
ern  Austria  and  manage  the  Reichsrath,  looks  upon  it  comically  as  an  incum- 
and  he  confines  himself  to  that.  brance  in  the  way  of  government,  and 
Count  Taaffe  was  Governor  of  the  doubtless  thinks  he  may  live  to  see  it 
Tyrol  when  the  Emperor  called  hicn  to.  swept  away,  and  a  military  absolutism 
the  premiership  in  succession  to  Prince  of  the  good-natured  paternal  gerniitlkk 
Auersperg.  The  German  Liberal  party  sort  substituted  for  it. 
had  been  in  ofHce  since  the  establish-  In  Vienna  and  all  other  German  cities 
meat  of  constitutionalism,  and  had  gone  Count  Taaffe's  policy  is  so  execrated 
to  pieces  through  internal  divisions,  that  unless  its  author  were  the  man  he 
Count  Taaffe  set  himself  to  form  a  gov-  is,  his  name  would  never  be  pronounced 
erning  majority  by  collecting  into  one  without  an  objurgation.  As  it  is,  the 
partv,  which  he  dubbed  "  Conserva-  Germans  forgive  him  a  great  deal  be- 
tive,"  all  the  factions  which  had  been  cause  of  the  jokes  which  he  cracks  so 
in  opposition  to  the  German  Liberals,  constantly,  and  because  of  the  kind 
but  which  had  till  then  haled  each  other  things  he  says  and  does.  He  is  a  ^ 
quite  as  much  as  they  detested  (heir  vivani,  not  an  oppressor.  He  is  always 
common  enemy.  To  make  nationalist  "  happy  to  oblige ;"  he  bears  no 
Czechs  ally  themselves  with  Poles,  Ger-  grudges,  and  he  has  not  a  particle  of 
man  clericals  with  both,  and  with  Croats  pride.  In  the  Viennese  comic  papers 
and  Dalmatians  besides,  was  a  surpris-  he  is  always  caricatured  with  goad- 
ing feat  ;  and  the  German  Liberals  natured  touches  as  a  facetious  and  suc- 
watched  the  experiment  with  amuse-  cessful  trickster— a  merry-andrew  with 
ment  till  they  discovered  with  conster-  one  finger  to  his  nose.  The  German 
nation  that  Count  Taaffe's  "cement"  Liberals,  who  despair  of  getting  rid  of 
was  holding,  and  that  the  ill-assorted  him  by  a  parliamentary  vote,  are  re- 
political  bricks  had  hardened  into  a  con-  duced  (o  hoping  that  the  Emperor  and 
crete  blrck.  Of  genuine  union  among  he  may  some  day  agree  that  the  system 
the  groups  of  the  majority  there  is  of  of  decentralization  has  been  pushed  far 
course  very  little.  They  work  together  enough  ;  and  indeed  there  are  signs 
on  a  give-and-take  arrangement,  the  that  this  is  the  case  already.  The  more 
Poles  backing  up  all  Czech  demands.  Count  Taaffe  has  given  to  the  national- 
and  vUe  versd.  Count  Taaffe,  and  he  ist  groups,  the  more  they  have  asked ; 
alone,  is  the  man  who  holds  all  (he  and  it  has  become  evident  that  by  togr 
groups  together.  One  by  one  the  mem-  ging  this  way  and  that  with  their  au- 
bees  of  his  first  administration  dropped  •  ti>c  Reichsrath  is  composed  of  coant; 
away  from  bim,  dismayed  at  his  system  menitxris  relurned  by  an  election  in  mo  de- 
of  concessions  to  nationalist  exigencies,  grees:  county  memtwrs  Heeled  tiy  the  greu 
He  selected  other  colleagues— from  the  landowners,  repreientalivea  of  the  chamben 
parliament  so  long  as  he  could— and  "f  ww»erce  ;  and  buiResses  {.bout  one-ibird) 
^.  .,  ■  ..  ■  ,  .  .  J  L  elected  by  something  like  universal  suffrage— 
when  these  in  their  turn  deserted,  he  Uiatis.by  voien  paying  five  florins  a  yewio 
had    recourse    to    clever,    well-tTamed  rates  and  taxes. 
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tonomous    projects    they    will,    unless  the  "  Great  Serbia"  which  the  PansUv- 

stopped,  rend  the  empire  into  fragments,  ists  had  promised  to  create  would  have 

But  Count  Taaffeis  not  much  interested  been   the   Prince  of   Montenegro,  and 

personally  in  the  expeiiment  which  he  not    himself,    turned    away    from    M. 

has  tried.     He  undertook  it  to  please  Rislics.      A    Progiessist    Cabinet    was 

the  Emperor  and  to  "  dish"  the  German  formed  •  to    cultivate     good    relations 

Liberals,  who  used  to  imagine  that  no  with   Austria,   and   Princ«  Milan    was 

government  could  exist  without  them,  soon  recompensed  by  getting  the  title 

If  now  the  Emperor  should  see  fit  to  try  of  King,  mainly  through  the  Emperor 

a  new  system,  Count  Taaffe  will  cheer-  of  Austria's  patronage.     Since  then  the 

fully  exchange  his  present  post  for  an-  Progressists  have  remained  <n  of&ce,  and 

other  ;  but  whether  the  German  Liber-  M,    Ristics's  party   in  the  Sltupstchina 

als  will  then  have  a  long  spell  of  power  has  dwindled  to  insignificance.     But  his 

again,  or  whether  the  conflict  of  nation-  party  in  Ihecountry  is  still  fairly  strong, 

alities  will  make  it  necessary  to  choose  and   the  battle  between   him  and   M, 

a    neutral    ministry    entirely    removed  Milutine   Garaschanin,  the   Progressist 

from  parliamentary  influences,  is  a  ques-  leader  and  prime  minister,  is  not  over  yet. 

tionwhichonlytimecan  answer.     Much  M.     Garaschanin     was    formerly     a 

must  depend  on  whether  Austria-Hun-  colonel  of  artillery,  and  was  trained  at 

gary  has  to  light  a  great  war,  and  much  the  French    Military    Academy    of   SL 

again  on  the  position  in  which  the  army  Cyr.     He    is    a  tall,   square-set  man, 

will  have  left  the  dynasty  after  a  war.  with  a  gray  beard,  a  stolid  expression 

So  intimately  bound  up  with  the  of  countenance,  and  a  blunt,  bluff, 
future  of  Austria- Hungary  are  the  des-  manner.  Rislics,  on  the  contrary,  is  a 
tinies  of  Bulgaria  and  Servia,  that  the  lean  man  of  the  Cassius  type,  with  an 
statesmen  of  Vienna  and  Buda-Pesth  ashen  face,  deep-sunk  eyes,  and  a  cold, 
watch  with  a  very  keen  attention  the  piercing  glance.  When  Ristics  is  talk- 
politicians  of  Sofia  and  Belgrade,  .ing  he  passes  a  thin  white  hand  nerv- 
When  Prince  Milan  of  Servia  (now  ously  through  a  pair  of  extraordinary 
King)  attained  his  majority  he  was  long  whiskers  i  ia  Jiusse,  and  his  eyes 
wholly  under  the  direction  of  M.  Jean  seem  to  look  right  through  the  person 
Ristics,  who  had  been  the  foremost  whom  he  is  addressing.  There  is  some- 
member  of  the  Council  of  Regency  since  thing  sardonic  in  his  smile ;  and  he 
Prince  Michael's  assassination.  This  only  smites  when  uttering  a  sarcasm, 
politician,  who  is  a  zealous  Panslavist,  When  in  office  he  ruled  with  an  iron 
remained  prime  ministerfor  some  years,  rod,  and  filled  every  jail  in  Servia  with 
and  labored  to  bring  Servia  completely  hii  enemies,  whom,  to  save  trouble,  he 
under  Russian  thraldom.  The  Rus-  called  the  Prince's  enemies,  and  indicted 
sians  promised  to  reward  his  subser-  for  high  treason  as  such.  Now  that  he 
viency  by  realizing  the  Great  Serbian  is  in  opposition  he  is  much  grieved  at 
Idea — in  other  words,  by  creating  a  the  wickedness  of  M.  Garaschanin,  who 
strong  Serbian  kingdom,  which  would  puts  "the  screw"  upon  electors,  and 
include  Bosnia,  Herzegovina,  Novi-  quashes  opposition  returns  which  are 
Bazar,  and  a  part  of  Macedonia ;  but  not  to  his  taste.  In  [ruth,  the  two 
the  events  of  1876-8  showed  the  Ser*  politicians  are  much  of  a  muchness  as 
vians  that  they  had  been  duped.  They  to  political  honesty,  and  it  remains  to 
fought  the  Turks,  were  beaten,  and  got  be  seen  whether  the  struggle  between 
nothing.  The  Roumanians,  who  had  them  will  not  break  through  the  re* 
also  trusted  the  Russians,  and  had  straints  of  a  lath  and  plaster  constitution 
helped  them  to  vanquish  the  Turks,  and  end  in  civil  war.  M.  Garaschanin 
were  rewarded  by  having  Bessarabia  has  against  him  the  responsibilities  of 
taken  from  them.  Meanwhile  Austria  the  disastrous  war  with  Bulgaria ;  hut 
nipped  the  Great  Serbian  Idea  ia  the  on  the  other  band  the  Servians  are  quite 
bud  by  appropriating  Bosnia  and  Herze-  aware  that  if  M.  Ristics  had  his  way 
govina  to  herself.  their  country  would   lose  its  indepen- 

The  Servians  turned  away  in  disgust  dence. 

from  Russia,  and  Prince  Milan,  awak-     

ing  to  the  suspicion  that  the  King  of  *  U.  Ristks's  party  call  themselves  Literals. 
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In  Bulgaria  there  is  a  Ristics  named  plelely  under  the  Russian  yoke.  Com- 
Zankoff,  and  the  National  party  in  ing  into  office  M.  Karavetoff  altered  his 
office  is  headed  by  M,  Peiko  Karavel-  mind,  and  M.  Zankoff  did  the  same. 
oS.  Ten  years  ago  this  M.  KaravelolF  each  donning  the  other's  discarded 
vas  a  shaggv-looking,  slovenly  young  opinions.  At  Philippopolis  M.  Kar- 
professor  at  Moscow.  He  taught  his-  aveloff  had  conspired  vith  the  Russians 
lory  and  geography  in  one  of  the  public  against  Prince  Alexander  :  installed  as 
schools,  and  gave  lessons  in  private  prime  minister  at  Sofia  he  conspired, 
families  ;  and  this  was  only  part  of  his  not  with  the  Prince,  but  for  him,  against 
work,  for  his  principal  business  was  to  the  Russians.  The  result  was  the  revo- 
correspond  as  a  Panslavist  agent  with  lution  of  September,  1885,  at  Philip- 
insurrectionary  committees  in  East  popolis  ;  and  a  further  result  has  been 
Roumelia.  The  village  of  Kopritchtitza,  that  M.  ZankoS,  the  whilom  Russc 
in  which  he  was  born,  was  that  where  phobe,  is  now  the  active  chief  of  a  Rus- 
the  Roumeliot  insurrection  of  1876  sophil  party  which  is  trying  to  undo  the 
broke  out.  Two  years  after  this,  Bui-  work  of  that  revolution.*  Haw  all  this 
garia  was  emancipated  and  had  a  con-  will  end  is  another  of  those  secrets  ap- 
Etitution.  In  1879  M-  KaraveloS  was  pertaining  to  the  ultimate  solution  of  the 
elected  to  the  Sobranje  as  a  Radical ;  Eastern  Question. 

in  1880  he  became  cabinet  minister  ;  in  Formerly  that  fateful  question  seemed 

1881    Ftince    Alexander   abolished    the  to  concern  Italy  but  bttle.      But  now 

constitution,  and  M.  KaraveloS  had  to  there  is  a  foreign  minister  at  Rome  who 

fly  to  Philippopolis.  was     fourteen     years     ambassador     at 

Prince  Dondoukoff-Korsakoff,  who  Vienna,  and  who  during  that  time  suc- 
had  drafted  the  Bulgarian  constitution,  ceeded  in  making  Austria  and  Italy 
had  expressly  contrived  it  so  that  it  friends.  Count  Robilant  did  not  ac- 
should  not  work.  He  had  intrigued  to  complish  this  without  having  some  fat- 
become  Prince  of  Bulgaria  himself,  and  sighted  object  in  view.  He  is  an  old 
finding  that  this  could  not  be,  had  de*  soldier  who  lost  half  an  arm  in  Fightiog 
termined  to  make  the  task  of  governing  against  the  Austrians,  and  he  has  no 
almost  impossible  for  Prince  Alexander,  great  affection  for  them  as  a  nation. 
He  doubt  less  calculated  that  in  this  way  Vienna  he  disliked;  its  stilted  atisto- 
the  Bulgarian  throne  would  soon  be  cratical  society  was  uncongenial  to  a 
vacant  again,  and  offer  him  another  man  of  his  vivacious  disposition  and 
chance.  sociable  wit.     Count   Robilant  is  a  btl 

The  constitution  granted  to  the  Bui-  esprit,  who,  if  he  had  consulted  only  his 

garians,  who  had  been  living  for  cen-  own  tastes,  would  have  lived  anywhere 

turies  in   slavery,    was    too    democratic  but  in  Austria  ;  but  having  a  patiiotic 

even  for  a  people  long  inured  to  self-  object  to  serve,  he  set  himself  to  study 

government.     However,    Prince   Alex-  the  men,  manners,  and  politics  of  Aus- 

ander's  Russian  enemies  raised  a  virtu-  tria-Hungaiy,  until  he  came  to  know  as 

ous  shriek  at  his  arbitrary  act   (after  much  about  them  as  the  best-informed 

having    privily  instigated   him  to  per-  of  Francis  Joseph's  subjects.    Now  that 

petrate  it),  and  they  promoted  so  much  he  is  foreign  minister  he  can  and  will 

agitation  in  the  country  that  the  consti-  turn  his  knowledge  to  account  by  mak- 

tution  had  to  be  restored.*    Then  M.  ing  Austria  reckon  with  Italy,  either  as 

Karaveloff   returned   in   triumph    from  a  friend  or  an   enemy,    whenever  the 

Philippopolis,  upset  the  Zankoff  minis-  spoils  of  Turkey  have  to  be  divided, 

try,  and  became  prime  minister  in  his  By   calling  the  ablest  member  of  the 

tutn.  Italian  Diplomatic  Body,  Count  Nigra, 

Up  till  then  M.  Zankoff  had  been  from  London  to  fill  the  place  which  he 
the  persistent  foe  of  Russian  domina-  had  himself  vacated.  Count  Robilant 
tion  in  Bulgaria,  while  M.  Karaveloff  showed  that  he  intended  Vienna  to  re- 
had  been  for  putting  the  country  com- . 

"  M.  Karaveloff  Is  laarrled  10  a  Russiin 

*  After  the  late  Czar's  death  Prince  AleX'  lady,  who  is  very  learned  in  English  and  Polk' 

ander   had   no   friend  at  the  Russian  Court,  ical  E^ronomy.     Shehasiransiaied  JolmSluan 

The  present  Czar  always  disliked  bim.  Mill'a  "  Logic." 
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main    the    most  important   post   from  or  Robilaot's  can  best  keep  a  look-out 

which  to  watch  Italian  interests.     It  is  over   Albania — the   Canaan   of    Ygung 

the  post  from  which  an  eye  like  Nigra's  Italy. —  Temple  Sar. 


FALLING  IN     LOVE. 
BY   GRANT    ALLEN. 

An  ancient  and  famous  human  insti-  science  by  a  study  of  the  biological  and 
tution  is  in  pressing  danger.  Sir  George  psychological  elements  in  this  very  corn- 
Campbell  has  set  his  face  against  the  plex  problem  of  heredity.  So  far  from 
time-honored  practice  of  Falling  in  considering  love  as  a  "foolish  idea," 
Love.  Parents  innumerable,  it  is  true,  opposed  to  the  best  interests  of  the 
have  set  Iheir  faces  against  it  already  race,  I  believe  most  competent  physi- 
from  immemorial  antiquity  ;  but  then  ologista  and  psychologists,  especially 
they  only  attacked  the  particular  in-  those  of  the  modern  evolutionary  school, 
Stance,  without  venturing  to  impugn  the  would  regard  it  rather  as  an  essentially 
institution  itself  on  general  principles,  beneficent  and  conservative  instinct,  de- 
An  old  Indian  administrator,  however,  veloped  and  maintained  m  us  by  natural 
goes  to  work  in  all  things  on  a  different  causes,  for  the  very  purpose  of  insuring 
pattern.  He  woutd  always  like  to  regu-  just  those  precise  advantages  and  im- 
late  human  life  generally  as  a  depart-  provements  which  Sir  George  Campbell 
ment  of  the  India  Office;  and  so  Sir  thinks  he  could  himself  eSect  by  a  con- 
George  Campbell  would  Fain  have  hus-  scions  and  deliberate  process  of  selec- 
bands  and  wives  selected  for  one  an-  tion.  More  than  that,  I  believe,  for  my 
other  (peibaps  on  Dr.  Johnson's  prin-  own  part  (and  I  feel  sure  most  evolu- 
ciple,  by  the  Lord  Chancellor)  with  a  tioniats  would  cordially  agree  with  me), 
view  to  the  future  development  of  the  that  this  beneOcent  inherited  instinct  of 
race,  in  the  process  which  he  not  very  Falling  in  Love  effects  the  object  it  has 
felicitously  or  elegantly  describes  as  in  view  far  more  admirably,  subtly,  and 
"  man-breeding."  "  Probably,"  he  satisfactorily,  on  the  average  of  in- 
says,  as  reported  in  Nature,  "  we  have  stances,  than  any  clumsy  human  selec- 
enough  physiological  knowledge  to  e(-  tive  substitute  could  possibly  effect  it. 
feci  a  vast  improvement  in  the  pairing  in  short,  my  doctrine  is  simply  the 
of  individuals  of  the  same  or  allied  old-fashioned  and  confiding  belief  that 
races  if  we  could  only  apply  that  knowl-  marriages  are  made  in  heaven  :  with  the 
edge  to  make  fitting  marriages,  instead  further  corollary  that  heaven  manages 
of  giving  way  to  foolish  ideas  about  love  them,  one  time  with  another,  a  great 
and  the  tastes  of  young  people,  whom  deal  better  than  Sir  George  Campbell, 
we  can  hardly  trust  to  choose  their  own  Let  us  first  look  how  Falling  in  Love 
bonnets,  much  less  to  choose  in  a  graver  affects  the  standard  of  human  efficiency  : 
matter  in  which  they  are  most  likely  to  and  then  let  us  consider  what  would  be 
be  influenced  by  frivolous  prejudices."  the  probable  result  of  any  definite  con- 
He  wants  u!,  in  other  words,  to  dis-  scious  attempt  to  substitute  for  it  some 
card  the  deep-seated  inner  physiological  more  deliberate  external  agency, 
promptings  of  inherited  instinct,  and  to  Falling  in  Love,  as  modern  biology 
substitute  for  them  some  calm  and  dis-  teaches  us  to  believe,  is  nothing  more 
passionate  but  art)5cial  selection  of  a  than  the  latest,  highest,  and  most  in- 
fitting  partner  as  the  father  or  mother  volved  exemplification,  in  the  human 
of  future  generations.  race,  of  that  almost  universal  selective 

Now  this  is  of  course  a  serious  sub-  process  which  Mr.  Darwin  has  enabled 

ject,  and  it  ought  to  be  treated  seriously  us  to  recognize  throughout  the  whole 

and    reverently.     But,   it  seems  to  me,  tongseries  of  theanimal  kingdom.     The 

Sir  George  Campbell's  conclusion  is  ex-  butterfly  that  circles  and  eddies  in  his 

actly  the  opposite  one  from  the  conclu-  aerial  dance  around  his  observant  mate 

sion   now   being  forced   upon   men   of  is  endeavoring  to  charm  her  by  the  deli- 
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cacr  of  his  coloring,  and  to  overcome  have  aliraya  borne  a  special  grudge  to 
her  coyness  by  the  display  of  his  skill,  pretty  faces  ;  but  as  Mr.  Heibert  Spen- 
The  peacock  that  stmts  about  in  im-  cer  admirably  put  it  (long  before  the  ap- 
perial  pride  under  the  eyes  of  his  atten-  pearance  of  Darwin's  selective  ibeory), 
live  hens,  is  really  contributing  to  the  "  the  saying  that  beauty  is  but  skin-deep 
future  beauty  and  strength  of  his  race  is  itself  but  a  skin-deep  saying."  In 
by  collecting  to  himself  a  harem  through  reality,  beauty  is  one  of  the  very  best 
whom  he  hands  down  lo  posterity  the  guides  we  can  possibly  have  to  the  de- 
valuable  qualities  which  have  gained  the  sirability,  so  far  as  race- preservation  is 
admiration  of  his  mates  in  his  own  per-  concerned,  of  any  man  or  any  woman  as 
son.  Mr.  Walhce  has  shown  that  to  be  a  partner  in  marriage.  A  fine  form,  a 
beautiful  is  to  be  efficient :  and  sexual  good  figure,  a  beautiful  bust,  a  round 
selection  is  thus,  as  it  were,  a  mere  arm  and  neck,  a  fresh  complexion,  a 
lateral  form  of  natuial  selection — a  sur-  lovely  face,  are  all  outward  and  visible 
vival  of  the  fittest  in  the  guise  of  mutual  signs  of  the  physical  qualities  that  on 
attractiveness  and  mutual  adaptability,  the  whole  conspire  to  make  up  a  healthy 
producing  on  the  average  a  maximum  and  vigorous  wife  and  mother  ;  they 
of  the  best  properties  of  the  race  in  the  imply  soundness,  fertility,  a  good  circu- 
resulting  offspring.  I  need  not  dwell  lation,  a  good  digestion.  Conversely, 
here  upon  this  aspect  of  the  case,  be-  sallowness  and  paleness  are  roughly  in- 
cause  it  is  one  with  which,  since  the  dicative  of  dyspepsia  and  anaemia ;  a 
publication  of  the  Descent  of  Man,  all  flat  chest  is  a  symptom  of  deficient  ma- 
the  woild  has  been  sufficiently  familiar,  lernity  ;  and  what  we  call  a  bad  figure 

In  our  own  species,  the  selective  proc-  is  really  in  one  way  or  another   an  un- 

ess  is  marked  by  all  the  features  com-  healthy  departure  from  the  central  nor- 

mon  to  selection  throughout  the  whole  mal  and  standard  of  the  race.     Good 

animal   kingdom  :  but    it    is    also,    as  teeth   mean  good  deglutition  ;  a   clear 

might  be  expected,  far  more  specialized,  eye  means  an  active  liver  :  scrubbiness 

far  more  individualized,  far  more  cog-  and  undersizedness  means  feeble  viiility. 

niiant  of  personal  traits  and  minor  pecu!-  Nor  are  indications  of  mental  and  moral 

iarities.     It  is  furthermore  exerted  to  a  efficiency  by  any  means  wanting  as  rec- 

far    greater    extent    upon    mental    and  ogniced   elements   in    personal    beauty, 

moral  as  well  as  physical  peculiarities  in  A  good-humored   face   is   in    itself   al- 

the  individual.  most  pretty.     A  pleasant  smile  half  re- 

We  cannot  fall  in  love  with  everybody  deems  unattractive  features.  Low,  re- 
alike.  Some  of  us  fall  in  love  with  one  ceding  foreheads  strike  us  unfavorably. 
person,  some  with  another.  This  in-  Heavy,  siolid.  half-idiotic  countenances 
stinctive  and  deep-seated  differential  can  never  be  beautiful,  however  regular 
feeling  we  may  regard  as  the  outcome  their  lines  and  contours.  Intelligence 
of  complementary  features,  mental,  and  goodness  are  almost  as  necessary  as 
moral,  or  physical,  in  the  two  persons  health  and  vigor  in  order  to  make  up 
concerned  :  and  experience  shows  us  our  perfect  ideal  of  a  beautiful  human 
that,  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten,  it  is  a  re-  face  and  figure.  The  Apollo  Belvidere 
ciprocal  affection,  that  is  to  say,  in  is  no  fool ;  the  murderers  in  the  Cham- 
other  words,  an  affection  roused  in  ber  of  Horrors  at  Madame  Tussaud's 
unison  by  varying  qualities  in  the  re-  are  for  the  most  part  no  beauties, 
spective  individuals.  What  we  all  fall  in  love  with,  then,  as 

Of  its    eminently    conservative   and  a  race,  is  in  most  cases  efGciency  and 

even  upward  tendency,  very  little  doubt  ability.     What  we  each  fall  in  love  with 

can  be  reasonably  entertained.     We  do  individually    is,    I    believe,   our  moral, 

fall  in  love,  taking  us  in  the  lump,  with  mental,  and  physical  complement.     Not 

the    young,    the    beautiful,    the  strong,  our  like,  nor  our  counterpart ;  quite  the 

and  the  healthy  ;  we  do  noi  fall  in  love,  contrary  ;  within  healthy  limits,  our  un- 

taking  us  in  the  lump,  with  the  aged,  like  and  our  opposite.     That  this  is  so 

the  ugly,   the   feeble,   and  the  sickly,  has  long  been  more  or  less  a  common- 

The    prohibition    of     the    Church     is  place  of  ordinary  conversation ;  that  it 

scarcely  needed  to  prevent  a  man  from  is  scientifically  true,  one  time  with  an- 

m.irrying  his   grandmother.     Moralists  other,  when  we  take  an  extended  range 
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of  cases,  ma.y,  I  think,  be  almost  dem-  admire  liltle  women.     Dark  pairs   by 

onstrated  by  sure  and  certain  warranty  preference  with  fair ;  the  commonplace 

of  human  nature.  often  runs  after  the  original.     People 

Brothers  and   sisters  have    more  in  have  long  noticed  that  this  attraction 

common,  mentally  and  physically,  than  toward  one's  opposite  tends  to  keep  true 

any  other  members  of  the  same  race  can  the   standard   of   the  race;  they   have 

possibly  have  with   one  another.     Bui  not,  perhaps,  so  generally  observed  that 

nobody  falls  in  love  with  his  sister.     A  it  also  indicates  roughly  the  existence  in 

profound   instinct  has  taught  even  the  either  individual  oE  a  desire  for  its  own 

lower  races  of  men  (for  the  most  part)  natural  complement.     It  is  difficult  here 

to    avoid   such    union    of    the    ail-but-  to  give  definite  examples,  but  everybody 

identical.     In  the  higher  races  the  idea  knows  how,  in  the  subtle  psychology  of 

never  so  much  as  occurs  to  us.     Even  Falling  in  Love,  there  are  involved  in- 

cousins    seldom    fall    in    love — seldom,  numerable  minor  elements,  physical  and 

that  is  to  say,  in  comparison  with  the  mental,  which  strike  us  exactly  because 

frequent    opportunities   of    intercourse  of  their  absolute    adaptation   to   form 

they  enjoy,  relatively  to  the  remainder  with  ourselves  an  adequate  union.     Of 

of  general  society.     When  they  do,  and  course  we  do  not  definileiy  seek  out  and 

when    they    carry    out    their    perilous  discover  such  t}ualities  ;  instinct  works 

choice  eEfeclively  by  marriaj^e,  natural  far  more  intuitively  tban  that  :  but  we 

selection  soon  avenges  Nature  upon  the  find  at  last,  by  subsequent  observation, 

olTspring  by  cutting  off  the  idiots,  the  how  true  and  how  trustworthy  were  its 

consumptives,   the  weaklings,    and  the  immediate  indications.     That  is  to  say, 

cripples,    who  often  result   from   such  those  men  do  so  who  were  wise  enough 

consanguineous    marriages.     In  narrow  or  fortunate  enough  to  follow  the  earli- 

communilies,  where  breeding  in-and-in  est  promptings  of  their  own  hearts,  and 

becomes  almost  inevitable,  natural  selec-  not  to  be  ashamed  of  that  divinest  and 

tion  has  similarly  to  exert  itself  upon  a  deepest    of    human    intuitions,    love    at 

crowd  of  cretins  and  other  hapless  in-  first  sight. 

capables.  But  in  wide  and  open  cham-  How  very  subtle  this  intuition  is,  we 
paign  countries,  where  individual  choice  can  only  guess  in  part  by  the  apparent 
has  free  room  for  exercise,  men  and  capriciousness  and  incomprehensibility 
women  as  a  rule  (if  not  constrained  by  of  its  occasional  action.  We  know  that 
parents  and  moralists)  marry  (or  love,  some  men  and  women  fall  in  love  easily, 
and  marry  on  the  whole  their  natural  while  others  are  only  moved  to  love  by 
complements.  They  prefer  outsiders,  some  very  special  and  singular  combina- 
fresh  blood,  somebody  who  comes  from  tion  of  peculiarities.  We  know  (hat  one 
beyond  the  community,  to  the  people  of  man  is  readily  stirred  by  every  pretty 
their  own  immediate  surroundings.  In  face  he  sees,  while  another  man  can 
many  men,  the  dislike  to  marrying  only  be  roused  by  intellectual  qualities 
among  the  folk  with  whom  they  have  or  by  moral  beauty.  We  know  that 
been  brought  up  amounts  almost  to  a  sometimes  we  meet  people  possessing 
positive  instinct ;  they  feel  it  as  impos-  every  virtue  and  grace  under  heaven, 
sible  to  fall  in  love  with  a  fellow-towns-  and  yet  for  some  unknown  and  incom- 
woman  as  to  fall  in  love  with  their  own  prehensible  reason  we  could  no  more 
first  cousins.  Among  exogamous  tribes  fall  in  love  with  them  than  we  could 
such  an  instinct  (aided,  of  course,  by  fall  in  love  with  the  Ten  Command- 
other  extraneous  causes)  has  hardened  inents-  I  don't,  of  course,  for  a  mo- 
into  c  stom  ;  and  there  is  reason  to  be-  ment  accept  the  silly  romantic  notion 
lieve  (from  the  universal  traces  among  that  men  and  women  fall  in  love  only 
the  higher  civilizations  of  marriage  by  once  in  their  lives,  or  that  each  one  of 
capture)  that  all  the  leading  races  of  the  us  has  somewhere  on  earth  his  or  her 
world  are  ultimately  derived  from  ex-  exact  Affinity,  whom  we  must  sooner  or 
ogamous  ancestors,  possessing  this  heal-  later  meet,  or  else  die  unsatisfied-  Al- 
thy  and  excellent  sentiment.  most    every    healthy    normal    man    or 

In  minor  matters,  it  is  of  course  uni-  woman  has  probably  fallen  in  love  over 
versally  admitted  that  short  men.  as  a  and  over  again  in  the  course  of  a  life- 
rule,  prefer  tall  women,  while  tall  men  time  (except  in  case  of  very  early  mai- 
Nkw  Sembs.— Vol.  XLIV.,  No.  6  49                           Liji  ;  ,1   ,  V,7t.KI^IC 
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riage),  and  could  easily  find  dozens  of  scrutable  ramifications  than  human  cod- 
petsons  with  whom  they  would  be  capa-  sciouaness.  "  What  on  earth,"  we  say, 
ble  of  falling  in  love  again  if  due  occa-  "  could  So-and-so  see  in  So-and-so  to 
sion  offered.  We  are  nqi  all  created  in  fall  in  love  with  ?"  This  very  inexpli- 
pairs,  like  the  Exchequer  tallies,  ex>  cability  I  take  to  be  the  sign  and  seal  of 
actly  intended  to  fit  into  one  another's  a  profound  importance.  An  instinct  so 
minor  idiosyncrasies.  Men  and  women  conditioned,  so  curious,  so  vague,  so 
as  a  rule  very  sensibly  fall  in  love  with  unfathomable,  as  we  may  guess  by  anal- 
one  another  in  the  particular  places  and  ogy  with  all  other  instincts,  must  be 
the  particular  societies  they  happen  to  nature's  guiding  voice  within  us,  speak- 
be  cast  among,  A  man  at  Ashby-de-  ing  for  the  good  of  the  human  race  in 
la-Zouch  does  not  hunt  the  world  over  all  future  generations, 
to  tind  his  pre-established  harmony  at  On  the  other  hand,  let  us  suppose 
Paray-le-Monial  or  at  Denver,  Colorado,  for  a  moment  (impossible  supposition  f) 
But  among  the  women  he  actually  meets,  that  mankind  could  conceivably  divest 
a  vast  number  are  purely  indifferent  to  itself  of  "  these  foolish  ideas  about  love 
him :  only  one  or  two,  here  and  (here,  and  the  tastes  of  young  people,"  and 
strike  him  in  the  light  of  possible  wives,  could  hand  over  the  choice  of  partners 
and  only  one  in  the  last  resort  (outside  for  life  to  a  committee  of  anlhropolo- 
Salt  Lake  City)  approves  herself  to  his  gists,  presided  over  by  Sir  George 
inmost  nature  as  the  actual  wife  of  his  Campbell.  Would  the  committee  man- 
final  selection.  age  things,  I  wonder,  very  much  bettei 
Now  this  very  indifference  to  the  vast  than  the  Creator  has  managed  them? 
mass  of  OUT  fellow-countrymen  or  fel-  Where  would  they  obtain  that  intimate 
low-countrywomen,  this  extreme  pitch  knowledge  of  individual  structures  and 
of  selective  preference  in  the  human  functions  and  differences  which  would 
species,  is  just  one  mark  of  our  extraor-  enable  them  to  join  together  in  holy 
dinary  specialization,  one  stamp  and  matrimony  fitting  and  complementary 
token  of  our  high  supremacy.  The  idiosyncrasies  ?  is  a  living  man,  «i(h 
brutes  do  not  so  pick  and  choose,  all  his  organs,  and  powers,  and  facal- 
Though  even  there,  as  Darwin  has  ties,  and  dispositions,  so  simple  and 
shown,  selection  plays  a  large  part  (for  easy  a  problem  to  read  that  anybody 
the  very  butterflies  are  coy,  and  must  else  can  readily  undertake  to  pick  out 
be  wooed  and  won),  it  is  only  in  the  off-hand  a  help-meet  for  him  ?  I  trow 
human  race  itself  that  selection  descends  not  !  A  man  is  not  a  horse  or  a  terrier, 
into  such  minute,  such  subtle,  such  in-  You  cannot  discern  his  "  points"  by 
definable  discriminations.  Why  should  simple  inspection.  You  cnnnot  see  a 
a  universal  and  common  impulse  have  priori  why  a  Hanoverian  bandsman  and 
in  our  case  these  special  limits  ?  Why  his  heavy,  ignorant,  uncultured  wife, 
should  we  be  by  nature  so  fastidious  should  conspire  to  produce  a  Sir  William 
and  so  diversely  affected?  Surely  for  Herschel.  If  you  tried  to  improve  the 
some  good  and  sufficient  purpose.  No  breed  artificially,  either  by  choice  from 
deep-seated  want  of  our  complex  life  outside,  or  by  the  creation  of  an  inde- 
would  be  so  narrowly  restricted  without  pendent  moral  sentiment,  irrespective  of 
a  law  and  a  meaning.  Sometimes  we  that  instinctive  preference  which  we  call 
can  ih  part  explain  its  conditions.  Falling  in  Love,  I  believe  that  so  fsr 
Here,  we  see  that  beauty  plays  a  great  from  improving  man,  you  would  only 
rSle ;  there,  we  recognize  ihe  impor-  .  do  one  of  two  things — either  spoil  his 
tance  of  strength,  of  manner,  of  grace,  constitution,  or  produce  a  tame  siereo- 
of  moral  qualities.  Vivacity,  as  Mr.  typed  pattern  of  amiable  imbecility. 
Galton  justly  remarks,  is  one  of  the  You  would  crush  out  all  initiative,  ^1 
most  powerful  among  human  atlrac-  spontaneity,  all  diversity,  all  original- 
tions,  and  often  accounts  for  what  might  ity  ;  you  would  get  an  animated  moral 
otherwise  seem  unaccountable  prefer-  code  instead  of  living  men  and  women, 
ences.  But  after  all  is  said  and  done.  Look  at  the  analogy  of  domestic  ani- 
there  remains  a  vast  mass  of  instinctive  mals.  That  is  the  analogy  to  which 
and  inexplicable  elements  :  a  power  breeding  reformers  always  point  with 
deeper  and  more  marvellous  in  its  in-  special  pride :  but  what  does  it  really 
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teach  US?    That  you  can't  improve  the  Indeed,  within  the  race  itself,  as  it 

efficiency  of  animals  in  anyone  point  now  exists,  free  choicer  aided  by  natural 

to  any  high  degree,   without  upsetting  selection,   is  actually   improving  every 

the  general  balance  of  their  constitution,  good  point,  anj)  is  forever  weeding  out 

The  race-horse  can  run  a  mite  on  a  par-  all    [he  occasional  failures   and  short- 

ticular  day  at  a  particular  place,  bar  ac  comings  of  nature.     For'  weakly  chil- 

cidentSi  with  wonderful  speed  :  but  that  dren,   feeble  children,  stupid  children, 

is  about  all  he  is  good  for.     His  health  heavy  children,  are  undoubtedly  born 

as  a  whole  is  so  surprisingly  feeble  that  under  this  very  regime  of  falling  in  love, 

he  has  to  be  treated  with  as  much  care  whose  average  results  I  believe  10  be  so 

as  a  delicate  exotic.     "  In   regard   to  highly  beneficial.     How  is  this  }    Welt, 

animals  and  plants,"  says  Sir  George  one  has  to  take  into  consideration  two 

Campbell,  "we  have  very  largely  mas-  points  in  seeking  for  the  solution  of  that 

tered  the    principles  of    heredity   and  obvious  problem. 

culture,  and  the  modes  by  which  good  In  the  first  place,  no  instinct  is  abso- 
qualities  may  be  maximized,  bad  quali-  lutely  perfect.  AH  of  them  necessarily 
ties  minimized,"  True,  so  far  as  con-  fail  al  some  points.  If  on  the  average 
cems  a  few  points  prized  by  ourselves  they  do  good,  they  are  sufficiently  justi- 
for  our  own  purposes.  Buf  in  doing  tied.  Now  the  material  with  which  you 
this,  we  have  so  lowered  the  general  have  to  start  in  this  case  is  not  perfect, 
constitutional  vigor  of  the  plants  or  Each  man  marries,  even  in  favorable 
animals  that  our  vines  fall  an  easy  prey  circumstances,  not  the  abstraclly  best 
to  oidium  and  phylloxera,  our  potatoes  adapted  woman  in  the  world  to  supple- 
to  the  potato  disease  and  the  Colorado  roent  or  counteract  his  individual  pecul- 
beetlc  ;  our  sheep  are  stupid,  our  rab-  iarities,  but  the  best  woman  then  and 
bits  idiotic,  our  domestic  breeds  gener-  there  obtainable  for  him.  The  result  is 
ally  threatened  with  dangers  to  life  and  frequently  far  from  perfect ;  all  I  claim 
limb  unknown  to  their  wiry  ancestors  in  is  that  it  would  be  as  bad  or  a  good  deal 
the  wild  slate.  And  when  one  comes  worse  if  somebody  else  made  the  choice 
to  deal  with  the  infinitely  more  complex  for  him,  or  if  he  made  the  choice  him- 
individuality  of  man.  what  hope  would  self  on  abstract  biological  and  "  eugen- 
iherc  be  of  our  improving  the  breed  by  ic"  principles.  And,  indeed,  the  very 
deliberate  selection  ?  If  we  developed  eitistence  oi  better  and  worse  in  the 
the  intellect,  we  would  probably  stunt  world  is  a  condition  precedent  of  all 
the  physique  or  the  moral  nature  ;  if  upward  evolution.  Without  an  over- 
we  aimed  at  a  general  culture  of  all  stocked  world,  with  individual  varia- 
facuttics  alike,  we  would  probably  end  tions,  some  progressive,  some  letro- 
by  a  Chinese  uniformity  of  mediocre  grade,  there  could  be  no  natural  selec- 
dead  level.  tion,  no  survival  of  the  fittest.  That  is 
The  balance  of  organs  and  faculties  the  chief  besetting  danger  of  cut-and- 
in  a  race  is  a  very  delicate  organic  dried  doctrinaire  views.  Malthus  was  a 
equilibrium.  How  delicate  we  now  very  great  man  ;  but  if  bis  principle  of 
know  from  thousands  of  examples,  prudential  restraint  were  fully  carried 
from  the  correlations  of  seemingly  un-  out,  the  prudent  would  cease  to  repro- 
tike  parts,  from  the  wide-spread  effects  duce  their  like,  and  the  world  would  be 
of  small  conditions,  from  the  utter  dying  peopled  in  a  few  generations  by  the 
out  of  races  fike  the  Tasmanians  or  the  hereditary  reckless  and  dissolute  and 
Paraguay  Indians  under  circumstances  imprudent.  Even  so,  if  eugenic  prin- 
different  from  those  with  which  their  ciples  were  universally  adopted,  the 
ancestors  were  familiar.  What  folly  to  chance  of  exceptional  and  elevated 
interfere  with  a  marvellous  instinct  natures  would  be  largely  reduced,  and 
which  now  preserves  this  balance  intact,  natural  selection  would  be  in  so  much 
in  favor  of  an  untried  artificial  system  interfered  with  or  sensibly  retarded, 
which  would  probably  wreck  it,  as  help-  In  the  second  place,  again,  it  must  not 
lessly  as  the  modern  system  of  higher  be  forgotten  that  Falling  in  Love  has 
education  for  women  is  wrecking  the  never  yet,  among  civilized  men  at  least, 
maternal  powers  of  the  best  class  in  our  had  a  fair  field  and  no  favor.  Many 
English  community.  marriages  are  arranged  on  very  differ- 
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ent  grounds— grounds  of  convenience,  mixture  of  Jewish  with  Earopean  blood 
grounds  of  cupidity,  grounds  of  religion,  have  almost  all  been  reached  by  male 
grounds  of  snobbishness.  In  many  Jews  having  the  temerity  to  many 
cases  it  is  clearly  demonstrable  that  such  '  Christian"  women  in  the  face  of  oppo- 
marriages  are  productiv^in  the  highest  sition  and  persecution  from  their  co- 
degree  of  evil  consequences.  Take  the  nationalists.  It  is  very  rarely  indeed 
case  of  heiresses.  An  heiress  is  almost  that  a  Jewess  will  accept  a  European  for 
by  necessity  the  one  last  feeble  and  a  husband-  In  so  many  ways,  andoo 
flickering  relic  of  a  moribund  stock —  so  many  grounds,  does  convention  in- 
often  of  a  stock  reduced  by  the  sordid  terrere  with  the  plain  and  evident  die- 
pursuit  of  ill-gotten  wealth  almost  to  the  tales  of  nature. 

very  verge  of  actual  insanity.  But  let  Against  all  such  evil  parental  prompt- 
her  be  ever  so  ugly,  ever  so  unhealthy,  ings,  however,  a  great  safeguard  is 
ever  so  hysterical,  ever  so  mad,  some-  afforded  to  society  hy  the  wholesome 
body  or  other  will  be  ready  and  eager  to  and  essentially  philosophical  teaching  of 
marry  her  on  any  terms.  Considera-  romance  and  poetry.  I  do  not  approve 
lions  of  this  sort  have  helped  to  stock  of  novels.  They  are  for  the  most  part 
theworldwithmanyfeebleandunhealthy  a  futile  and  unprofitable  form  of  litera- 
persons.  Among  the  middle  and  upper  ture  ;  and  it  may  profoundly  be  re- 
classes  it  may  be  safely  said  only  a  very  gretied  that  the  mere  blind  laws  of  sup- 
small  percentage  of  marriages  is  ever  ply  and  demand  should  have  diveiled 
due  to  love  alone  ;  in  other  words,  to  such  an  immense  number  of  the  ablest 
instinctive  feeling.  The  remainder  have  minds  in  England,  France,  and  Ameri- 
been  influenced  by  various  side  advan-  ca,  from  more  serious  subjects  to  the 
tages,  and  nature  has  taken  her  ven-  production  of  such  very  frivolous  and, 
geance  accordingly  on  the  unhappy  off-  on  the  whole,  ephemeral  works  of  art 
spring.  Parents  and  moralists  are  ever  But  the  novel  has  this  one  great  coun- 
ready  lo  drown  her  voice,  and  to  coun-  terpoise  of  undoubted  good  to  set 
sel  marriage  within  one's  own  class,  against  all  the  manifold  disadvantages 
among  nice  people,  with  a  really  re-  and  shortcomings  of  romantic  literature 
ligious  girl,  and  so  forth  ad  infinitwn.  — that  it  always  appeals  to  the  true  in- 
By  many  well-meaning  young  people  ternal  promptings  of  inherited  instinct, 
these  deadly  interferences  wiih  natural  and  opposes  the  foolish  and  selfish  sug- 
impulse  are  accepted  as  part  of  a  higher  gestions  of  interested  outsiders.  It  is 
and  nobler  law  of  conduct.  The  wretch-  the  perpetual  protest  of  poor  banished 
ed  belief  that  one  should  subordinate  human  nature  against  the  expelling 
the  promptings  of  one's  own  soul  to  the  pitchfork  of  calculating  expediency  in 
dictates  of  a  miscalculating  and  mis-  the  matrimonial  market.  While  parents 
directing  prudence  has  been  instilled  and  moralists  are  forever  saying, 
into  the  minds  of  girls  especially,  until  "  Don't  marry  for  beauty  ;  don't  marry 
at  last  many  of  them  have  almost  come  for  inclination  ;  don't  marry  for  love; 
to  look  upon  their  natural  instincts  as  marry  for  money,  marry  for  social  posi- 
wrong,  and  the  immoral  race-destiuctive  tion,  marry  for  advancement,  marry  for 
counsels  of  their  seniors  or  advisers  as  our  convenience,  not  for  your  own,  '  the 
the  truest  and  purest  earthly  wisdom,  romance-writer  is  forever  urging,  on  the 
Among  certain  small  religious  sects,  other  hand,  "Marry  for  love,  and  for 
again,  such  as  the  Quakers,  the  duty  of  love  only."  His  great  theme  in  all  ages 
"  marrying  in"  has  been  strenuously  in-  has  been  the  opposition  between  par- 
culcated,  and  only  the  stronger-minded  ental  or  other  external  wishes  and  the 
and  more  individualistic  members  have  true  promptings  of  the  young  and  un- 
had  courage  and  initiative  enough  to  sophisticated  human  heart.  He  has 
disregard  precedent,  and  to  follow  the  been  the  chief  ally  of  sentiment  and  of 
internal  divine  monitor,  as  against  the  nature.  He  has  filled  the  heads  of  all 
externally -imposed  law  of  their  particu-  our  girls  with  what  Sir  George  Camp- 
lar  community.  Even  among  wider  bell  describes  off-hand  as  "  foolish  ideas 
bodies  it  is  commonly  held  that  Cath-  about  love."  He  has  preserved  us 
olics  must  not  marry  Protestants  ;  and  from  the  hateful  conventions  of  civiliza- 
the  admirable  results  obtained  by  the  tion.     He  has  exalted  the  claims  of  per- 
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sonal  attraction,  of  the  mysterious  common  experience  in  the  vast  majority 
native  yearningof  heart  forheart,  of  the  of  instances,  assort  together  persona 
indefinite  and  indescribable  element  of  who  subsequently  prove  themselves  thor- 
routual  selection  ;  and  in  so  doing,  he  oughly  congeii4al  and  helpful  to  one  an- 
has  unconsciously  proved  himself  the  other.  And  this  result  I  look  upon  as 
best  friend  of  human  improvement  and  one  great  proof  of  the  real  value  and 
the  deadliest  enemy  of  all  those  hideous  importance  of  the  instinct.  Most  men 
"  social  lies  which  warp  us  from  the  liv-  and  women  select  for  themselves  part- 
ing truth."  His  mission  is  to  deliver  aers  for  life  at  an  age  when  they  know 
the  world  from  Dr.  Johnson  and  Sir  but  little  of  the  world,  when  they  judge 
George  Campbell.  but  superficially  of  characters  and  mo- 

For,  strange  to  say,  it  is  the  moralists  tives,  when  they  still  make  many  mts- 

and  the  doctrinaires  who  are  always  in  takes  in  the  conduct  of  life  and  in  the 

the  wrong  :  it  is  the  sentimentalists  and  estimation   of    chances.     Yet  most   of 

the  rebels  who  are  always  in  the  right  in  them  find  ia  after  days  that  they  have 

this    matter.     If    the    common    moral  really  chosen  out  of  all  the  world  one 

maxims  of  society  could  have  had  their  of  the  persons  best  adapted  by  native 

way — if  we  had  all  chosen  our  wives  idiosyncrasy  to  make  their  joint  lives 

and  our  husbands,  not  for  their  beauty  enjoyable  and  useful.     I  make   every 

or  their  manliness,  not  for  their  eyes  or  allowance  for  the  effects  of  habit,  for 

tbeii   mustaches,  not   for  their  attrac-  the  growth  of  sentiment,  for  the  gradual 

tivenesB  or  their  vivacity,  but  for  their  approximation    of    tastes    and  sympa- 

"  sterling  qualities  of  mind  and  charac-  thies  ;  but  surely,  even  so,  it  is  a  com- 

ter,"  we  should  now  doubtless  be  a  mis-  mon  consciouaness  with   every  one   of 

erable  race  of  prigs  and  bookworms,  of  us  who  has  been  long  married,  that  we 

martinets  and  puritans,  of  nervous  in-  could    hardly  conceivably   have   made 

valids  and  feeble  idiots.     It  is  because  ourselves  happy  with  any  of  the  partners 

our  young  men  and  maidens  will  not  whom  others  have  chosen  ;  and  that  we 

hearken   to    these    penny-wise    apoph-  have  actually  made  ourselves  so  with 

thegms   of    shallow    sophistry — because  the  partners  we  chose  for  ourselves  un- 

thev  often  prefer  Romeo  and  Juliet  to  der  the  guidance  of  an  almost  unerring 

the  "  Whole  Duty  of  Man,"  and  a  beau-  native  instinct.     Yet  adaptation  between 

tifu)  face  to  a  round  balance  at  Coutts's  husband  and  wife,  so  far  as  their  own 

— that  we  still  preserve  some  vitality  and  happiness  is  concerned,  can  have  had 

some  individual  features,  in  spite  of  our  comparatively  little  to  do  with  the  evo- 

grinding  and  crushing  civilization.     The  tuiion  of  the  instinct,  as  compared  with 

men  who  marry  balances,  as  Mr.  Galton  adaptation  for  the  joint  production  of 

has    shown,    happily   die  out,   leaving  vigorous      and     successful     offspring, 

none  to  represent  them  :  the  men  who  Natural   selection    lays    almost   all    the 

marry    women    they  have  been    weak  stress  on  the  last  point  and  hardly  any 

enough  and  silly  enough  to  fall  in  love  at  all  upon  the  first  one.     If,  then,  the 

with,  .recruit  the  race  with  fine  and  vig-  instinct  is  found  on  the  whole  so  trust- 

orous  and  intelligent  children,  fortunate-  worthy  in  the  minor  matter,  for  which 

ly  compounded  of   the  complementary  it  has  not  specially  been  fashioned,  how 

traits  derived  from  two  fairly  contrasted  far  more  trustworthy  and  valuable  must 

and  mutually  reinforcing  individualities,  it  probably  prove  in  the  greater  matter 

I  have  spoken  throughout,  for  argu-  — greater,  I  mean,  as  regards  the  inter- 
ment's sake,  as  though  the  only  interest  ests  of  the  race — for  which  it  has  been 
to  be  considered  in  the  married  relation  mainly  or  almost  solely  developed  ! 
were  the  interests  of  the  offspring,  and  I  do  not  doubt  that,  as  the  world  goes 
so  ultimately  of  the  race  at  large,  rather  on,  a  deeper  sense  of  moral  responsi- 
than  of  the  persons  themselves  who  en-  bility  in  the  matter  of  marriage  will  grow 
ter  into  it.  But  1  do  not  quite  see  why  up  among  us.  But  it  will  not  take  the 
each  generation  should  thus  be  sacrificed  false  direction  of  ignoring  these  our 
to  the  welfare  of  the  generations  that  piofoundestandholiestinstincts.  Mar- 
afterward  succeed  it.  Now  it  is  one  of  riage  for  money  may  go  ;  marriage  for 
the  strongest  points  in  favor  of  the  sys-  rank  may  go  ;  marriage  for  position 
tem  of  Falling  in  Love  that  it  docs,  by  may  go  ;  but  marriage  for  love,  I  be- 
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lieve  and  trust,  will  last  forever.     Meo  voice  of  nature  is  better  far  than  the 

in  the  future  will  probably  feel  that  a  voice  of  the   Lord  Chancellor  or  tbc 

union  with  their  cousins  or  near  rela-  Royal  Society  ;  and  that  the  instinctin 

tions  is  positively  wicked  ;  that  a  union  desirti   for  a  particular  helpmate  is  a 

with  those  too  like  them  in  peraon  or  surer  guide  for  the  ultimate  happinen, 

disposition  is  at  least  undesirable  ;  that  both  of  the  race  and  of  the  individaat, 

a  union  based  upon  considerations  of  than  any  amount  of  deliberate  coctolta- 

wealth  or  any  other  consideration  save  tlon.     It  is  not  the  foolish  fancies  of 

considerations  of  immediate  natural  im-  youth  that  will  have  to  be  got  rid  of, 

pulse,  is  base  and  disgraceful.     But  to  but  the  foolish,  wicked,  and  raischiei- 

the  end  of  time  they  will  continue  to  ous  interference  of  parents  or  outsiders, 

feel,  in  spite  of  doctrinaires,  that  the  — Fortnightly  Review. 
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Intactis  Opulentior. 

bv  sir  stephen  e.  db  vere,  bart. 

This  !■  one  of  Horace's  finest  Odes,  but  I*  more  properly  ethical  than  lyrical.  lu  autttF 
severity  of  reproof  is  directed  against  the  two  national  vices  which,  a«  he  saw,  threatened  ita 
existence  of  the  Roman  slate,  the  luxury  and  avarice  of  ihe  Patricians,  and  the  turbulence,  ik 
"  indoroita  licentla"  oi  the  people.  This  great  moral  poem  has  little  o(  the  light  loacli,  ibt 
courtly  {n'*ce,  or  the  mythological  or  historical  allusions  which  cbaraclerize  so  many  o< 
Horace's  finest  odes  ;  but  it  is  almost  unequalled  in  dignity,  intensity,  and  concentrated  rigor. 
Its  march  is  consecutive,  and  uninterrupted  by  sudden  and  obscure  transitions.  The  p«t  ws 
in  earnest  when  be  wrote  it,  and  like  every  man  who  is  in  earnest  he  was  without  fear  He 
writes  as  the  Moralist  and  Statesman,  not  as  the  Dilettante  Stoic,  or  Epici 


Though  India's  virgin  mine, 
And  hoarded  wealth  of  Araby  be  thine ; 

Though  thy  wave-circled  palaces 
Usurp  the  Tyrrhene  and  Apulian  seas ; 

When  on  thy  devoted  head 

The  iron  hand  of  Fate  has  laid 

The  symbols  of  eternal  doom, 
What  power  shall  loose  the  fetters  of  the  dead  ? 
What  hope  dispel  the  terrors  of  the.  tomb? 


Happier  the  nomad  tribes  whose  wains 
Drag  their  rude  huts  o'er  Scythian  plains ; 

Happier  the  Getan  horde 
To  whom  unmeasured  fields  afford 
Abundant  harvests,  pastures  free  : 

For  one  short  year  they  toil. 
Then  claim  once  more  their  liberty. 
And  yield  to  other  hands  the  unexhausted  soil. 


The  tender-hearted  step-dame  there 
Nurtures  with  all  a  mother's  care 
The  orphan-babe  ;  no  wealthy  bride 
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Insults  her  lord,  or  yields  her  heart 
To  the  sleek  suitor's  glozing  art. 
The  niaiden's  dower  is  purity, 
Her  parents'  worth,  her  womanly  pride, 
To  hale  the  sin,  to  scorn  the  lie, 
Chastely  to  live,  or  if  dishonored,  die. 


Breathes  there  a  patriot  brave  and  strong 
Would  right  his  erring  country's  wrong. 
Would  heal  her  wounds  and  quell  hec  rage  ? 
Let  hiiD  with  noble  daring  first 
Curb  Faction's  tyranny  accurst  : 

So  may  some  future  age 
Grave  on  his  bust,  with  pious  hand. 
The  Father  of  his  native  land  : 
Virtue  yet  living  we  despise, 
Adore  it  lost,  and  vanished  from  our  eyes. 


Cease,  idle  wail ! 
The  sin  unpunished,  what  can  sighs  avail? 
How  weak  the  laws  by  man  ordained. 
If  Virtue's  law  be  unsustained  I 
A  second  sin  is  thine  !     The  sand 
Of  Araby,  Gsetulia's  sun-scorched  land. 
The  desolate  realms  of  Hyperborean  ice. 
Call  with  one  voice  to  wrinltled  avarice  : 
He  hears :  he  fears  no  toil,  nor  sword,  nor  sea ; 
He  shrinks  from  no  disgrace  but  virtuous  poverty. 

VI. 

Forth  !  'mid  a  shouting  nation  bring 

Thy  precious  gems,  thy  wealth  untold  : 
Into  the  seas,  or  Temple,  fling 

Thy  vile  unprofitable  gold. 
Roman  !  Repent,  and  from  within 
Eradicate  thy  darling  sin  : 
Repent !  and  from  thy  bosom  tear 
The  «ordid  shame  that  festers  there. 


Bid  thy  degenerate  sons  to  learn 
In  rougher  schools  a  lesson  stem  :— 
The  high-bom  youth,  mature  in  vice. 

Pursues  his  vain  and  reckless  course. 
Rolls  the  Greek  hoop,  or  throws  the  dice, 

But  shuns  the  chase,  and  dreads  the  horse< 
His  perjured  sire  with  jealous  care 
Heaps  riches  for  his  worthless  heir. 
Despised,  disgraced,  supremely  blest, 
Cheating  his  partner,  friend,  and  guest. 
Uncounted  stores  his  bursting  coffers  fill. 
But  something  unpossessed  is  ever  wanting  still. 

~~Tem/>/e  £ar. 
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A    NIGHT    OF     HORROR. 

BY  C.  F.  GORDON   CITMUING. 

Of  the  many  Ief;end3  wherewith  in  nigh  as  desolate  as    the  deserted    nest 

my  childhood  a  Highland   nurse   was  from  which  the  full-fledged  brood  have 

wont  to  hold    us  entranced,  when  on  flown. 

long  winter's  evenings  we  gathered  Well-nigh  half  a  century  bad  passed 
round  the  fire,  craving  for  "stories,''  since  the  day  when  the  late  owner  of 
one  especially  has  remained  deeply  im-  these  broad  lands  brought  home  the 
pressed  on  my  mind,  though,  alas  !  comely  bride  who  had  ever  since  filled 
treacherous  memory  fails  to  recall  the  her  place  so  well  in  the  hearts  of  the 
names  of  those  concerned  or  of  the  cas-  people-  Sons  and  daughters  grew  op 
tie  wherein  the  scene  was  enacted.  It  around  them,  and  the  ghostly  walls  re- 
may  be,  however,  that  some  one  who  echoed  their  childish  glee.  But  as  the 
reads  this  page  may  recollect  both,  and  years  rolled  on,  one  by  one  forsook  the 
be  able  to  supply  these  missing  links.  old    loof-tree — the  sons  to  seek    their 

The  castle  which  was  so  minutely  de-  fortunes  in  foreign  lands,  while  of  the 

scribed,  and  so  vividly  realized,  was  an  daughters — "  some  were  married — some 

old  baronial  fortress,  whose  massive  gray  were  dead." 

walls,  many  feet   in   thickness,  harmo-        Then  came  a  day  of  bitter  woe,  irhen 

nized  well  with  the  weather-worn  rocks  the  lord  of  the  castle  (no   longer   so 

around  and  the  precipitous  crags  which  strong  of  hand  as  of  yore)  was  throim 

frowned  in  the  background-      Many  a  by  a  restive    horse,    and  was    broaghl 

quaint  turret  crowned  the  angles  of  the  home  only  to  close  his  eyes  in  death. 
castellated  towers,  and  from  niches  in        Long  years  had  passed  by  since  then, 

the  battlements  armed  clansmen  had  in  and  still  his  widow  dwelt  alone  in  the 

times  of  siege  poured  molten  lead  on  gloomy  castle,  wisely  ruling  over  all  the 

the  heads  of  their  assailants.  interests  of  her  first-bom  son,  who  still 

Though    successive  generations  had  continued  to  hold  high  office  in  the  ser- 
converted  the  upper  stories  to  the  uses  vice  of  his  country  beybnd    the  seas. 
of  modern  comfort,   the  stone  cells  of  Her  one  mainstay  in  any  unusual   diffi- 
the  basement,    with    heavy  doors    and  culty  was  a  brother,    known  to  all   the 
msty     iron-grated     windows    without  country-side  as  "  The  Colonel,  "a  brave 
glass,  were  still  more  gloomy  than  many  old  officer  who,   after  many  years   of 
modern  prisons,  and  though  now  only  active  service,  had  now  returned  to  end 
used  as  household  offices,  suggested  thai  his  days  in  peace  on  a  small  property 
in  days  of  old  feudal  tyranny  they  might  within  a  distance  of  about  six  miles, 
well  have  served  as  dungeons  for  many        Her  household  consisted  for  the  most 
a  luckless  captive  taken  in  tribal  foray,  part  of  old  and  tried  retainers,  the  roost 
The  most  spacious  of  these  dismal  cells,  recent  importation,  at  the  lime  to  which 
which  served  as  a  hall  of  feasting  for  I  now  refer,  being  a  butler  (whom  the 
the  clansmen,  was  partly  hewn  from  the  coachman   and  other  old  servants  con- 
solid  rock,  as  was  also  the  great  baro-  sidered  quite  a  new-comer  because  he 
nial  kitchen,  so  that  in  truth  the  castle  had  onfy  been  at  the  castle  seven  years) 
seemed  but  a  part  of  the  solid  rock  on  and  a  lady's  maid  who  had  been  en- 
which  it  was  so  securely  founded.     Nor  gaged  but  a  few  months  previoasly,  on 
was  it  always  easy  to  shake  off  some-  the  death  of  the  valued  companion  of 
thing  of  an  eerie  impression,  even  in  the  half  a  lifetime.     This  woman  was  per- 
dwelling  rooms  on  the  upper  floors,  with  sonally  good-looking,  sad  came  armed 
their  antiquated,  comfortless  lumiture  with  the  highest  recommendations  as  to 
and  grim    portraits  of   bygone  genera-  character  and    skill    in   mUlinery,   ind 
tions.     Such   a    home    could    only  be  was  also  described  as  a  tender  nurse  in 
cheery  in  the  bright  sunshine,  and  when  sickness.     Nevertheless,  her  new  mis- 
ringing   with    the   laughter    of    joyous  tress  could  not  conquer  a  natural  in- 
voung  voices  ;  but  at  the  time  of  which  stinct  of    distrust,    against  which    she 
I   speak,  the  old  house  was  left  well-  fought  in  vain,  telling  herself  how  nn- 
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reasonable  and  unjust  was  such  unfound-  containing  her  bridal  jewels,  now  laid  by 

ed  prejudice  against  a  petson  of  such  until  her  son  should  in  his  turn  bring 

well -certified  excellence.     But  so  reso-  home  a  bride,  on  whom  she  would  lov- 

lutety  did  she  strive  to  overcome  this  ingly  bestow  them.     Then  from  an  in* 

unsympathetic  feeling  that  no  outward  ner  recess  she  took  several  packets  of 

sign   ever  betrayed  its  existence,  for  a  old  letters,  and  was  soon  so  thoroughly 

kinder  mistress  never  lived,  and,  besides,  absorbed  in  memories  of  the  past  that 

the  conduct  of  the  woman   was  irre-  the  hours  slipped  by  unheeded,  and  the 

proachable.     So  no  rtppte  on  the  calm  fire  had  burnt  low  ere  she  roused  herself 

surface  of   domestic  life  betrayed  that  to  a  consciousness  that  it  was  time  to 

any  manner  of  evil  lay  hidden  in  its  seek  forgeifulness  in  sleep. 

depths.  But  that  night  sleep  was  wooed   in 

Summer  had  slipped  away,  and  with  vain.     Her  mind   was   too  thoroughly 

it  the  glory  of  golden  gorse  which  lighted  awake  ;  even  the  hooting  of  the  owls  in 

up  the  barren  moorland  with  its  gleam-  the  gicat  tower  seemed  tenfold  louder 

ing  gold.     Now  autumn  had  kissed  the  and  more  ghostly  than   usual,  and  ever 

hills,  clothing  tbem  in  fragrant  purple ;  and  anon  the  rising  breeze  cauKh't  an 

a  cheery  party  of  friends  bad  assembled  unruly  ivy-branch  and  drew  it  sharpty 

at  the  castle  to  witness  the  village  sports,  across  the  window-pane.     She  resolved 

and  enjoy  some  days'  sport  in  pursuit  that  the  errSnt   bough   should   be  duly 

of  the  moor-fowl,  and  for  a  while  all  was  trimmed  on  the  morrow,  and  again  tried 

stir    and    movement.     But    when    the  to  compose  herself  to  sleep,  but  without 

guests  had   all   dispersed,    the  silvery-  effect.     She  found  herself  watching  the 

haired  hostess   was  more  than  usually  occasional  faint  glimmer  of  the  smoul- 

conscious  of  a  sense  of  loneliness,    as  dering  logs,  playing  fitfully  on  the  dim 

■he  sat  by   herself  in  a  spacious  room  tapestry,  and  presently,    though  by  no 

wainscoted   with  dark  old  oak  (whose  means  given  to  indulging    in  nervous 

color  told  how  many  successive  genera-  fancies,  she  felt  convinced  that  the  cur- 

tions  had   come  and  gone  since    those  tain   which   half  draped    the  door  was 

parent  oaks  were  felled  !)     Musing  of  shaken. 

bright  days   long  gone,  and   of  loving  Another  moment  proved  that  this  was 

faces  and  voices  far  away,  she  still  sat  indeed  no  fancy.     Slowly  and  silently 

on  in  the    deepening  twilight.      Then  the  door  opened,  and  her  heart  stood 

opening    the    latticed    casement   (and  still  with   horror  as  she  distinctly  saw 

thereby  startling  a  flock    of  jackdaws  her  trusted  butler,  holding  in  one  hand 

from  their  rpost  in  the  ivy-covered  tur-  a  lighted  candle,   in  the  other  an  un- 

ret)  she  looked  out  to  the  cloudy  night,  sheathed    dagger,    white    close   behind 

and  watched  the  play  of  dim  moonlight  him  followed  the  lady's  maid, 

on  the  pale  mists  and  on   the  gloomy.  With  a  sudden  instinct  of  self-preser- 

morass  which   lay  outspread  beyond  the  vation  their  mistress  closed  her  eyes  and 

castle.  feigned  deep  sleep.     Not  a  tremor  dis- 

Many  a  time  the  same  outlook  bad  turbed  the  regularity  of  her  breathing  as 
soothed  her  and  whispered  peace,  but  the  would-be  murderers  came  close  to 
to-night  she  only  felt  its  eeriness.  her  and  passed  the  light  before  her  eyes. 
Earlier  than  was  her  wont  she  retired  to  "  I  cannot  do  it,"  she  heard  the  man 
her  tapestried  bedchamber — a  sombre  whisper.  "  She's  so  fast  asleep  that  she 
room,  furnished  with  handsome  old  oak  is  quite  safe.  You  go  on  while  I  keep 
tables  and  cabinets,  and  a  richly-carved  watch."  She  heard  a  low  murmur  of 
bedstead,  heavily  draped  with  gold-em-  dissent,  after  which,  while  cons<  ious 
broidered  velvet,  which  had  once  been  that  the  man's  eyes  remained  fixed  upon 
crimson  ;  but  its  color  had  long  since  her,  she  heard  the  woman  searching  for 
faded,  and  the  gold  was  tarnished  be-  her  keys,  and  then  proceed  to  unlock 
yond  recognition.  Bidding  her  maid  the  Flemish  cabinet  and  open  the  vari- 
heap  on  a  blazing  wood  lire,  she  dis-  ous  drawers  in  which  were  stored  her 
missed  her  for  the  night.  Then,  un-  most  valued  jewels,  after  which  she 
locking  a  curious  Flemish  cabinet,  she  passed  to  an  inner  dressing-room  where- 
opened  several  drawers,  rapidly  glanc-  in  were  sundry  objects  of  considerable 
ing  at  the  silken  and    morocco  cases  intrinsic  value. 
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Having    collected    her    booty,    the  gave  directions  for  a  short  drive  to  ccr- 

woman  once  more   relumed  to  urge  her  tain  farms.     The  coachman  drove  leis- 

companion  to  the  foul  deed  of  murder,  urely  dovn  the  stalely  lime  avenue  and 

"Belter   do    it,"   she    said;    "better  through  the  bird-fringed  glea  till  he  was 

make  sure — dead  folk  tell  no  tales  I"  well  out  of  sight  of  the  castle,  whea  his 

Happily   his   heart  failed  him.     "I  mistress,  throwingoff  herassumed  calm, 

cannot    kill    a    sleeping    woman,"  he  bade  him  take  another  road  and  drive 

said.     Then,  with  a  sense  of  indescrib-  to  the  Colonel's  house  as  fast   as  the 

able  relief,  the  feigned  sleeper  was  con-  horses  could  go. 

scious  that  the  light  was  withdrawn,  and  loan  incredibly  short  time  her  tale 
that  the  cautious  footsteps  retreated  to  was  told  to  one  who  was  ever  ready  for 
the  door,  and  her  sharpened  ear  fol-  prompt  action,  and  who  lost  not  a  mo- 
lowed  their  sound  as  they  passed  down  ment  in  ordering  out  his  own  fresh  horses 
the  long  corridor.  No  sleep  was  hers  (the  speed  of  the  Colonel's  grays  was 
through  the  ensuing  dark  hours  of  vigil,  proverbial  throughout  the  diatricl). 
as  she  lay  in  a  stillness  of  great  horror  Leaving  his  sister,  now  thoroughly  worn 
longing  for  the  dawn.  Meanwhile  she  out  with  the  prolonged  nervous  tension, 
had  decided  on  her  course  of  action,  he  started  in  hot  haste,  and,  urging  his 
Knowing  the  difhculties  of  getting  away  willing  steeds  to  a  gallop,  he  reached  the 
from  the  castte  except  by'borrowing  a  castle  just  in  time  to  arrest  the  guilty 
horse  from  her  own  stables,  or  by  send-  couple,  who  had  completed  their  airange- 
ing  for  one  to  the  nearest  town,  she  was  ments  for  flight  with  all  their  booty, 
convinced  that  though  the  robbers  might  As  the  carriage  dashed  up  the  avenoc, 
take  advantage  of  the  darkness  to  con-  the  panting  horses  betokening  uawonted 
ceal  their  booty  outside  the  house,  they  pressure,  the  butler  was  heard  to  ez- 
would  scarcely  attempt  to  start  before  claim,  "  It's  all  up  !  look  at  the 
morning.  She  therefore  wailed  quietly  Colonel's  grays!"  And  "all  up"  for 
till,  at  the  accustomed  hour,  her  maid  him  it  proved,  for  both  he  and  the  maid 
came  to  call  her,  when,  with  her  usual  were  forthwith  arrested  and  committed 
calm,  she  went  through  all  the  prolonged  to  the  county  jail  to  stand  their  trial  at 
mysteries  of  the  toilette  in  such  a  man-  the  next  assizes,  and  in  Scotland,  at  the 
ner  as  completely  to  allay  all  possibility  close  of  the  last  century,  hanging  was 
of  suspicion.  Of  course  she  was  espe-  the  penalty  not  only  for  sheep-stealing 
cially  careful  not  to  ask  for  anything  and  callle-lifting,  but  for  all  manner  of 
which  she  supposed  might  possibly  have  theft.  The  peculiarity  of  the  present 
been  removed.  case  was  that  the  comeliness  of  the  fe- 

She  then  went  leisurely  down  to  break-  male  prisoner  so  affected  the  jury  (there 

fast,  at  which  her  butler  wailed  with  all  were  no  women  on  that  jury  !  !)  that,  in 

due  care.     On  his  inquiring  whether  she  ihc  very  face  of  direct  evidence  to  the 

had  any  orders  for  the    carriage   thai  contrary,  they  chose  to  assume  thai  the 

morning,  she  replied  that  she  had  not,  woman  was  acting  under  the  man's  !n- 

as  the  weather  looked  showery.     But  as  fluence.      So  he  who  had  persistently 

he  reached  the  door  she  recalled  him,  refused  to  murder  a  sleeping  woman  was 

and   with   the  most    perfectly  assumed  condemned  to  be  hanged,  whereas  the 

carelessness  said,  "  Yes,  I  think  I  had  temptress   who  had  urged  him  to  the 

better  take  a  turn.     Bid  the  coach  come  crime  was  pardoned  !     Such  were  the 

round  at  eleven."     So  at  eleven  the  car-  peculiarities  of  legal  justice  in  the  days 

riage  came  to  the  door,   and  the   lady  of  our  grandparents. — Belgravia. 


COLERIDGE. 

BV   CHARLES  F.    JOHNSON. 


' '  Men  act  upon  the  world  by  what  ing  and  talking  are  acts,  it  is  equivalent 

they  say  and  by  what  they  do."     This  to  saying,  "  Men  act   upon  the  world 

is  substantially  what  the  logicians  call  by  acting."     Let  us  put  ourselves  more 

an  identical  proposition,  for,  since  writ-  nearly  in  accord  with  the  modem  posi- 
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live  spirit  and  say  :  "  Men  act  on  their  but,  at  all  etrenls,  the  fatal  taint  of  ir- 
fellows  through  the  medium  of  language  resolution  has  prevented  him  from  be- 
which  conveys  ideas,  and  by  musculai  coming  a  personal  force.  But,  notwith' 
conttacllons  which  put  matter  in  mo-  standing  his  pitiable  weakness  as  an  in- 
tion,  or  arrest  its  motion."  Even  in  dividual,  no  statesman  of  his  day,  no 
this  there  is  not  the  strict  definiteness  literary  man  of  his  day,  no  educator, 
required  by  the  disciple  of  Spencer,  for  effected  so  large  and  beneficent  a  public 
one  could  object,  "  When  a  man  speaks  work.  No  Englishman  ever  did  more 
he  puts  matter  in  motion,  the  air  vi-  to  enlighten  the  public  conscience,  to 
brates,  and  the  drum  of  the  auditor's  raise  the  tone  of  criticism,  and  the  con- 
ear  vibrates."  Despairing  of  scientiiic  ception  of  the  true  relations  between 
accuracy,  let  us  again  say  simply,  in  the  church,  slate,  and  citizen  ;  and  to  sub- 
old  vague  manner,  "Men  act  on  the  stitule  a  broad  and  ennobling  theory  of 
world  by  what  they  do  and  by  what  life  and  duty  for  the  commercial  morals 
they  say,"  for  we  wish  to  speak  of  a  of  Paley,  and  the  narrow,  barren  ma- 
man  who  influenced  his  own  generation  terialiam  of  Locke.  And,  no  writer  of 
widely  by  what  he  said  ;  and,  further,  English  verse  ever  showeid  more  easy 
the  thought  of  Samuel  Coleridge  is  on  command  over  bis  instrument ;  there  is 
an  entirely  different  plane  from  the  none  whose  poetry  is  in  a  higher  sense 
thought  of  the  modern  physico- psycho-  poetry  radiant  with  the  "  light  that 
logical  school,  which  is  trying  to  pick  never  was  od land  or  sea."  Therefore, 
the  lock  of  the  universe  on  the  principle  more  than  any  one  else  he  suggests  the 
that  one  key  opens  all  locks,  and  that  question  :  How  far  do  great  powers, 
all  locks  hide  the  same  secret.  and  the  consciousness  of  being  able  to 
We  will  confine  ourselves  to  Coleridge  serve  mankind  in  the  higher  sense,  ab* 
as  a  writer  and  talker,  for  though  men  BOlve  a  man  from  the  fulfilment  of  the 
act  on  the  world   by  a  subtle  influence  everyday  duties  ? 

of  character,  sometimes  more  than  by  His  positions  as  a  poet  and  a  prose 
written  and  spoken  words — Shelley's  writer  are  entirely  independent.  He  is 
personality,  for  instance,  counts  for  the  only  man  that  is  very  great  as  ao 
more  than  his  poetry — the  character  of  imaginative  writer  and  as  alogician,  for 
Coleridge,  as  evinced  in  the  ordinary  re-  though  Plato  is  a  great  literary  artist, 
lations  of  life,  was  not  one  which  of  it-  we  do  not  know  that  he  was  a  poet  of 
self  would  refine,  elevate,  or  strengthen,  the  first  rank.  Coleridge  does  not  mix 
To  those  who  knew  him  intimately,  there  his  reasoning  and  his  poetry  as  Milton 
were,  doubtless,  qualities  of  self-abne-  did,  and  as  Wordsworth  did.  While 
gation,  of  reverence,  of  spiritual -mind-  his  prose  abounds  in  graphic  and  aug- 
edness,  in  addition  to  the  intellectual  gestive  images,  it  is  strictly  argumenta- 
power  devoted  to  noble  and  unselfish  tive  prose  :  it  holds  no  artistic  element 
ends,  which  could  not  but  call  forth  in  solution.  It  is  addressed  primarily 
their  admiration  ;  but  to  the  world,  to  the  intellect.  His  poetry  on  the 
which  can  look  only  at  the  large  features  other  hand  is  strictly  representative, 
of  a  man's  life,  he  appears  as  neglecting  purely  an  art  product.  It  makes  no  ap- 
the  paramount  and  pressing  duty  which  peal  to  the  understanding,  but  is  the 
lies  on  every  man  of  caring  for  those  language  of  something  higher.  That 
immediately  dependent  on  him.  Cole-  such  poetry  as  the  "  Ancient  Mariner,"  ' 
ridge  neglected  to  fulfil  ordinary  bu  si-  and  "  Christabel,"  and  "Cain," — 
ness  engagements,  he  failed  to  finish  which  last,  though  not  in  verse,  must 
literary  undertakings  for  which  he  was  be  classed  as  poetry, — meets  with  such 
well-equipped — he  has  been  called  the  general  acceptation,  and  is  felt  to  be  the 
man  of  magnificent  beginnings — he  sue-  aliment  of  some  portion  of  our  mind, 
cumbed  to  a  subtle  and  enervating  the  refreshment  of  something  real  wilbin 
temptation,  and  though  he  conquered  us,  is  a  proof  that  there  is  a  world  be- 
the  opium  habit,  the  effort  seems  to  have  hind  the  world  of  sensation  and  percep- 
exhausted  the  entire  sum  of  his  capacity  tion,  below  the  field  of  consciousness, 
for  energetic  volition.  His  failures  dark  to  the  eye  of  sense,  but  radiant 
were  due  perhaps  to  physical  weakness,  with  the  "  master  light  of  all  our  see- 
perhaps  to  a  subtle  disease  of  the  wtU  ;  iog. " 
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Coleridge  deserves  better  than  Shake- 
spere  the  epithet,  "  myriad-roinded." 
For  Shakespere's  powers,  as  far  as  ve 
Icnotr,  were  powers  of  representation 
only,  preceded  of  course  by  vivid  per- 
ception— the  most  vivid  that  ever  glowed 
in  a  mortal's  brain — but  not  by  con- 
scious, painstakirg  analysis.  As  far  as 
we  know,  it  would  have  been  as  foreign 
to  Shakespere's  mind  to  have  reasoned 
from  propositions  to  a  logical  system, 
as  it  evidently  was  impossible  for  Lord 
Bacon  to  portray  character  in  action. 
The  union  of  these  powers  in  the  same 
individual,  so  independent  as  to  make 
his  prose  expression  and  his  poetical  ex- 
pression entirely  distinct,  is  very  rare. 
Shelley  was  an  exquisite  writer  of  prose 
and  a  philosophical  thinker  of  grasp  and 
range,  but  his  prose  and  his  poetry  are 
related,  are  evidently  products  of  the 
same  mind,  for  they  have  common  char- 
acteristics, and  their  difference  is  princi- 
pally that  of  form. 

The  same  is  true  of  Milton,  and  Dry- 
den,  and  Swinburne.  Coleridge's  prose 
is  not  the  prose  of  a  poet,  nor  is  his 
poetry  the  poetry  of  a  philosopher. 
They  should  therefore  be  considered 
separately,  for  the  only  point  of  internal 
resemblance  is  that  both  embody  liter- 
ary qualities  which  command  influence 
and  immortality. 

When  I  speak  of  his  poetry  as  strictly 
an  artistic  product,  as  having  in  it  a 
mystical  and  unreal  element,  I  wish  to 
be  understood  as  confining  myself  to 
what  constitutes  in  bulk  a  very  small 
part  of  his  writings  in  poetic  form,  as 
referring  solely  to  the  "  Ancient  Mari- 
ner," "Christabel,"  "  Kubia  Khan," 
and  "  Cain,"  of  which  the  first  only  is 
complete.  The  rest  of  his  verse- writing, 
as  the  grand  ode  to  France,  the  popular 
verses  on  "  Love  "  beginning, — 

"  All  thoughts,  all  passioni.  all  delights. 
Whatever  stirs  this  mortal  frame, 
Atl  are  but  ministers  to  Love, 
And  feed  bis  sacred  Bame  :" 

— the  tragedy  of  "  Remorse,"  the  pa- 
thetic verses  on  Youth  and  Age,  and 
others  less  known  of  the  many  that  fill 
the  volume  entitled  "  Poems  of  Cole- 
ridge," are  merely  the  verses  of  a  brill- 
iant intellect  gifted  with  the  metrical 
power.  Doubtless  there  are  many  fine 
lines,  many  noble  and  just  images,  no 


lack  of  musical  clauses,  but  the  wonder- 
ful, unearthly,  ideal  element,  the  entire 
removal  from  the  world  of  sense,  is 
wanting.  They  are  felicitous  expres- 
sions of  everyday  thought.  The 
"Complaint  and  Reply,"  for  instance, 
is  a  very  happy  epigrammatic  expres- 
sion of  a  commonplace  phase  of  feel- 
ing :— 

COMPLAINT. 
"  How  seldom,  fiieod,  a  good,  great  man  in- 
herits 
Honor  or  wealth,  with  all  his  worth  and 

It  sounds  like  stories  from  the  land  of  spirits. 
If  any  man  obtains  that  which  be  merits. 
Or  any  merit  that  which  he  obtains." 


REPROOF. 
*  For  shame,  dear  friend. 

ing  SI 


thi*  cant- 


Wbat,  would'si  thou  have  a  good,  great  man 

Place — tiiles^salary— a  gilded  chain, — 

Or  throne  of  corses  which  his  sword    has 

slain  ? 
Greatness  and  goodness  are  not  means,  bot 

Hath  he  not  always  treasures,  always  friends. 
The  good,  great  man  ? — three  treasures,  love 
and  light, 
And  calm    thoughts,   regular   as   infant's 

And  three  firm  friends,  more  sure  than  day 
and  night. 
Himself,    bis    Maker,     and     the    Anget 
Death." 

Poetry  of  this  order  has  its  uses — its 
important  function  in  spiritual  educa- 
tion. Perhaps  it  finds  more  readers  and 
a  more  general  influence  than  the  song 
which  is  showered  from  a  more  remote 
heaven.  It  carries  pleasure  and  conso- 
lation ;  its  lessons,  like  those  of  Long- 
fellow's poetry,  lend  themselves  to  per- 
sonal application.  If  itis  cheerful,  itis 
with  the  light  of  common  day  ;  if  mel- 
ancholy, it  is  with  the  melancholy  of 
hope  or  of  resignation — of  ordinary  hu- 
man emotions.  It  keeps  its  strict  rela- 
tion to  the  natural.  But  poetry  like  the 
"  Ancient  Mariner"  has  no  interpreta- 
tion in  the  limits  of  the  understanding. 
It  appeals  to  a  different  part  of  our  na- 
ture. "  The  moment  we  are  taken  on 
that  strange  ship  the  actual  and  the  un- 
real cease  to  have  any  distinction." 
The  ocean  on  which  it  is  driven  by  a 
spirit's  hand  is  infinitely  further  re- 
moved than  the  waters  on  which  the 
Spirit  of  God  moved  on  the  morning  of 
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creation,  for  it  is  removed  Dot  in  time, 
nor  in  space,  merely,  but  in  sphere  of 
existence.  Does  the  mariner  represent 
a  soul  adriit  ? — a  solitary,  excluded 
from  nature's  great  beneficence  and  re- 
deemed at  last  by  the  Spirit  o(  Love  ? 
Let  it  be  so, — or  say,  rather,  if  you 
must  interpret  in  the  German  fashion, 
— that  the  mariner  is  the  Spirit  of  Dis- 
content which  wanders  over  the  world 
and  mtiiks  unerringly  the  men  00  whom 
it  can  lay  the  burden  of  its  pain, — the 
questionings,  the  despair  which  torment 
noble  souls  : — 

"  I  pass  like  night  from  land  to  land, 
I  have  strange  power  oi  speech  ; 
The  roomenl  that  bij  face  I  see, 
I  know  the  man  that  must  hear  me, 
To  him  my  (ale  I  teacb." 

The  wedding  guest  cannot  choose  but 
hear.  The  "  glittering  eye"  haslooked 
into  his  soul,  and  the  tumult  and  joy 
and  uproar  of  the  world  recede,  become 
faint  and  far, — a  dance  of  shadows  to 
spectral  music ;  the  buxom,  ruddy 
bride,  herself,  a  mere  unsubstantial 
phantom,  and  this  voyage,  into  the  un- 
known, the  startling,  important  reality. 
No  wonder  that  after  he  had  heard  it, — 

"  He  went  like  one  that  hath  been  stunned. 
And  is  of  sense  forlorn  : 
A  sadder  and  a  wiser  man, 


He 


lethen 


Sadder  and  wiser,  as  Dante  was  after 
he  had  finished  the  "  Divina  Corn- 
media," — as  the  Shakespere  that  wrote 
"  Lear"  was  sadder  and  wiser  than  the 
Shakespere  that  wrote  "  Romeo  and 
Juliet."  But  of  all  this  mystical  mean- 
ing the  artist  gives  no  hint,  for  the 
sweet,  little,  childish  moral  at  the 
end, — 

"  He  prayclh  l>est  who  loveth  beat 
All  things,  both  great  and  small. 
For  the  great  God  who  lovetb  us, 
He  made  and  loveth  all," — 

is  merely  a  device  to  biing  the  reader 
back  into  the  world  of  sense.  The  poet 
places  the  under-world,  the  world  of 
new  forces,  squarely  before  you.  You 
enter  it,  and  then  are  set  back  in  your 
"  own  countree."  The  story  is  told  by 
one  who  has  been  there.  It  is  true. 
The  effect  is  produced  by  numberless 
cumulative  touches,  all  of  which,  in  the 
true  ballad  manner,  are  subordinate  to 
the  narrative,  which  is  of  such  novelty 


and  power  that  we  feel  in  hearing  it 
some  of  the  strange  uneasiness  that 
affects  animals  on  the  approach  of  an 
eclipse.  Experience  fails.  All  our 
knowledge  we  supposed  was  based  on 
experience-  Here  is  a  new  sort  of 
knowledge,  not  based  on  experience. 
There  is  nothing  comparable  to  the 
effect  of  the  "Ancient  Mariner,"  un- 
less it  be  the  terror  induced  by  certain 
strains  of  music.  Something  elemental 
throbs  and  trembles  within  us, — the 
solid  ground  of  experience  may  yawn 
and  let  us  down  into  unknown  depths, 
where  the  firmness  of  the  human  soul  is 
naught,  where  courage  is  dissolved,  and 
will  is  powerless.  The  ideal  quality  of 
the  "Ancient  Mariner"  is  shown  by 
the  fact  that  it  cannot  be  illustrated. 
Dor£,  a  master  of  gloom,  of  the  sinister 
perspective  of  black  masses,  is  power- 
less to  represent  the  phantom  ship. 
His  prints  above  Coleridge's  veise 
merely  spoil  the  lines,  destroy  the  illu- 
sion, or  rather  throw  it  up  into  the  real 
world  of  bark-rigged  ships  with  wooden 
masts  and  figure*heads,  solid,  and  dis- 
placing so  many  tons.  The  "Ancient 
Mariner"  is  the  one  poem  which  can 
never  be  illustrated.  Coleridge  called  a 
painting  "  the  intermediate  something 
between  a  thought  and  a  thing;"  but 
this  poem  ties  on  the  other  side  of 
thought,  in  the  region  of  the  sub-con- 
scious. Compare  Doit's  illustrations 
of  the  "Wandering  Jew."  Here  we 
have  a  human  sou),  driven  by  remorse 
to  wander  on  the  globe,  hoping  to  die 
yet  sliunned  by  death,  and  seeing  every- 
where, in  the  fleeing  clouds,  the  mists 
driving  through  the  forests,  the  spray 
ot  the  tempest,  an  image  of  the  proces- 
sion to  Calvary.  Here  the  illustrator  is 
successful,  for  the  terror,  the  remorse, 
the  agony  are  within  the  limitations  of 
the  human.  The  "  Ancient  Mariner  " 
might  be  set  to  music  that  Paganini 
might  have  played,  but  it  is  beyond  the 
power  of  expression  of  any  other  art. 
An  imperfect  illustration  lowers  the 
dignity  of  the  thing  illustrated,  drags  the 
higher  ideal  down  to  its  own  level. 

If  we  can  say  that  the  underlying 
motive  of  the  "  Ancient  Mariner"  is 
the  unity  of  life,  the  subtle  bond  that 
connects  universal  nature,  the  mystical 
brotherhood  between  the  brute  creation, 
the  human  race,  and  the  higher  intelli- 
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gences,  we  can  also  say  that  the  motive  tions  are  grouped  and  aggregated.       It  is 

of  "  Chrislabel  "  is  the  temporary  dom-  midnight,  the  owls  have  waked  the  cock, 

ir.aiice  sometimes  assumed  by  the  subtle  who   crows    drowsily.      The    night     is 

power  of  evil.      If  Coleridge  could  not  "  chilly,  but  not  datk,"  but  the  light  is 

finish  and  could  scarcely  outline  a  con-  meagre  and  flickering,  the  moon    is  be- 

clusion   to  this  wonderful  fragment,  it  hind   the   "  thin   gray  cloud  spread    on 

is  of   course  useless  for  us  to  speculate  high," — "spread,"    as  if  it  were    done 

on  the  moral  intended.     It  is  the  open-  purposely    to  screen    the  evil    agcnts- 

ing   scene   of   a   great   tragedy,    whose  The  moon  looks  "  small  and  dull,  like 

action  lies  in  the  obscurest  workings  of  a  serpent's  eye."     The  world  is  under 

the  human  soul.     I  doubt  if  the  key  to  a  spell,  the  forest  bare  of  leaves,  except 

this  wonderful   picture  ever  existed  in  that  one  on  the  top  of  the  tree  which 

his  conscious  thought.     These  poems  "  dances  as  often  as  dance  it  can,"  as 

seem  to  have  been  constructed  by  some  if  filled  with  impish  energy.     The  wind 

power  deeper  than  the   understanding  moans  bleak.     The  mastiff  bitch,  con- 

and  the  will.     They  lay  in  Coleridge's  scious  of  the  malign  influences  of    fhe 

mind  without  his  knowing  it,  and  with-  hour,  through  the  brute's  intuitive  sense 

out  any  power  on  his  part  to  summon  of  danger,  moans  in  answer  to  the  dead 

them  into  being.     Were  they  not  pro-  clang  of    the  turret    clock.     Coleridge 

duced  in  a  very  different  way  from  the  shows  that  the  solitude  of  the  sea,  or 

ordinary    journey-work    of     literature,  the  sense  of  remote  space,  is  not  essen- 

without  any  scheme  or  analysis?     They  tial  to  isolate  a  soul   and   produce    the 

are  the  onij"great  poems  in  literature  not  effect    of    demonic    reality,    as    in    the 

constructed    about  a  pre-existing  story  "Ancient      Mariner."      "  Christabel  " 

or  myth,  and  which  do  not  borrow  some  stands  as  the  eternal  representative  of 

dignity  and    interest    from    antecedent  purity,  and  while  the  witch  Geraldine  is 

historical  or  religious  associations.     The  apparentlymore  beautiful  than  she,  every 

coming  to  the  surface  of  such  creations  image  applied  to  the  one  suggests    the 

might  depend  on  a  certain  conjuncture  dazzling  brilliancy  of  sin  ;  to  the  other, 

of  physical  conditions  which  he  could  the  unobtrusive  radiance  of  innocence, 

neither  foresee  nor  command-      Some  Thus  the  witch  is  the  "  stately  lady  ;" 

spirit  spoke  through  him  that  was  migh-  "  the  lady  tall."  the  "  beautiful  lady  ;" 

tierthanhe.     "  Kubla  Khan"  was  com-  but  Christabel    is  the   "lovely  lady," 

posed  in   a  dream,   and  written  down  the  "  maiden  fair,"  the  "  sweet  maid." 

hastily,  and  Coleridge  said  that  he  was  Of  GeraldJne  it  is  said  : — 

confident  that  one  hundred  more  lines  .,  _.          ,    .           .     . 

..,.,.>-                           L        .L   ^  The  Deck  that  made  thai  white  robe  wan, 

were  distmct  in  his  memory,  when  that  j^er  stately  neck  and  arms  were  ttare, 

unfortunate  "person  on  business  from  Her  bkie-vcined  feci  unsandnl'd  were, 

Porlock," — more  to  be  anathematized  And  wildly  jjlEuered  here  and  ihere 

than  the  soldier  who  killed  Archimedes,  7*"=  gems  entangled  in  her  hair, 

for  was   there  ever  a  tnore  unfortunate  ft^/ ^rr^h^^raTsV:, -  "' 

expulsion  of   the  ideal  by  the  real  ?— in-  Beautiful  exceedingly  !" 
terrupted  him,  and  the  strain  of  weird 

music  was  lost  forever.     So  of  "  Chris*  Again  : — 
tabel,"    the    canvas    is    prepared,     the 
ground  color  laid  on,  the  figures  barely 

skelched,  the  background,  wilh  it.  .in-  g^  Chri.t.bel  a  deiicribed  indirectly 


ister  perspective  barely  suKgested,  but 
every  stroke  is  the  firm  stroke  of  a  mas- 
ter, of  a  master  possessed  by  something  "  ^neeling  lu  the  raoonlighi 
,      .                       ,          ,       ,        ',1.  ^1      i_    J-  To  make  her  rentle  vows, 
he  has  seen,  not  carelessly  with  the  bodi-  ^er  slender  palms  together  p^es...., 
ly  eye,  but  for  an  instant,  intensely,  with  Heaving,  sometimes,  on  her  breast, 
the    eye  of  the  spirit.     The  beroic-ro-  Her  face  resigned  to  bliss,  or  bale— 
mance  form  is  developed  to  as  high  a  use  ^"  face,  oh.  call  it  fair,  not  pale, 

as  the  ballad-form  in  Ihe  " '  Ancient  Mar-  ^"i^„^^„^'"=  ^J"  T?Z -<'*''  """  ='"'• 

,,        ,                    c   ,1     L               .u  Each  about  to  have  a  tear. 
iner.        How  powerfully  he  uses  the  or- 
dinary instrumentalities  to  express  more  This  difference  of  atmosphere  about 
than  they  usually  mean  !     The  sugges-  the  two  women  is  evidently  not  there- 
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suit  of  a  conscious,  painstaking  treat- 
ment,  but  because  the  poet  feels  their 
different  reiaiions  to  the  moral  world, 
and  because  his  vision  of  them  is  as 
clear  and  distinct  as  if  they  were  actually 
before  him.  I'his  is  the  great  poetic  or 
creative  power, — the  power  of  seeing 
visions  face  to  face,  and  of  realizing 
them  and  fixing  them  in  words,  or 
colors,  or  stone. 

The  suggestion  of  the  presence  of  the 
mother,  seen  by  the  witch  Geraldine, 
but  invisible  to'  mortal  eye,  comes  in 
after  the  charming  description  of  Chris- 
tabel's  chamber,  and  contrasts  subtly 
with  the  feeling  of  home-like  security 
and  repose  induced  by  the — 

"  chamber  carved  so  curioutly. 
Carved  with  figures,  strange  and  sweet, 

All  made  out  of  Ihe  carver's  brain, 
For  a  lady's  chamber  meet. 

Tbe  lamp  with  a  iwo-fold  silver  chain 
Is  fastened  to  an  angel's  feet." 

Christabel  says,  involuntarily  ; — 


epowi 


o  bid  II 


Alas  !  what  ails  pooi  Geraldine  ? 
Why  stares  she  with  unsettled  eye  ? 
Can  she  ibc  bodiless  dead  espy  ? 

And  why  with  hollow  voice  cries  she, 
'  Off,  woman,  off  !     This  hour  is  mine- 
Though  tbou  her  guaj'dian  spirit  be, 
OS.  woman,  off  ]  'Tis  given  to  me.'  " 

This  is  a  real  visitant.  The  ghost  of 
the  royal  Dane  is  human  compared  to 
her.  The  shrinking  of  Christabel,  her 
passionate  appeal  to  her  father,  her  flight 
and  alarm  when  the  wiich  subtly  dis- 
closes a  glimpse  of  her  real  character, 
are  more  pitiable  than  the  mistrust 
Gretchen  feels  for  Mephistophetes.  The 
danger  is  made  real  though  vague,  and 
is  tile  more  alarming  because  vague. 
She  shrinks  as  a  pure  j  oang  soul  shrinks, 
with  terror  undefinable,  from  the  ap- 
proach of  that  awful  form  ol  insanity 
which  sometimes  troubles  with  images 
of  corruption  the  unclouded  mirror  of  a 
mind  that  has  hitherto  reflected  only  the 
peaceful  forms  of  love,  or  hope,  or 
tenderness : — 

"  Softly  feathering  up  her  train 
That  o'er  her  right  artn  fell  again  ; 
And  folded  her  aims  across  her  chest, 
Aad  couched  her  head  upon  her  brea«t. 


"  A  snake's  small  eye  blinks  dull  and  shy. 
And  the  lady's  eyes  they  shrink  in   her 

Each  shrunk  up  lo  a  serpent's  eye. 
As  with  somewhat  of  malice,  and  more  of 

At  Christabel  she  looked  askance." 

Mrs.  Oliphant  says  Christabel  is  a 
martyr-soul  suffering  in  dumb  conster- 
nation against  the  evil  that  holds  her 
spellbound.  "  And  all  the  mote  pa- 
thetic is  the  picture  because  the  Christ- 
maiden  is  entirely  human.  She  knows 
nothing,  neither  her  own  position — a 
sight  for  angels  to  waich — nor  all  that 
depends  upon  her  steadfast  adherence 
to  her  white  banner  of  faith  and  purity  ; 
but  her  enemy  knows  everything,  and 
has  a  whole  armory  of  subtle  spiritual 
weapons  at  her  disposal,  '  Jesu,  Maria, 
shield  her  well !'  " 

Coleridge  left  an  outline  of  the  frame- 
work on  which  he  intended  to  build  ihe 
conclusion  of  Christabel.  Charles  Lamb 
said  it  should  never  be  finished,  and  it 
may  be  doubted  whether  this  is  not  one 
of  those  inscrutable  problems  that  can 
be  stated  and  nothing  more  ;  the  tem- 
porary and  apparent  triumph  of  evil,  the 
subtle  energy  and  pervasive  power  it 
sometimes  assumes  in  this  "  present, 
evil  world." 

Another  fragment,  the  motive  of 
which  lies  in  the  supernatural  world,  is 
"  Cain."  Coleridge  left  a  few  lines  of 
the  verse  in  which  he  intended  lo  have 
written  this,  and  a  prose  outline  of  the 
second  canto,  Cain  is  driven  by  the 
first  remorse  that  had  entered  the  world, 
a  remorse  that  has  the  elemental  depth, 
the  heroic  scope,  of  the  passions  of  the 
primitive  man  ;  a  despair  in  which  are 
summed  up  and  enfolded  all  the  coming 
sorrow  and  anguish  of  humanity. 

Cain  and  his  child  Enos  are  in  the 
wood  at  night,  and  the  boy  complains 
that  the  wild  animals  will  no  longer  play 
with  him.  "  And  Cain  lifted  up  his 
voice  and  said,  '  The  Mighty  One  that 
persecutelt)  me  is  on  this  side  and  thai  ; 
be  pursuelh  my  soul  like  the  wind,  like 
the  sand-blast  he  passeth  through  me, 
he  is  around  me  even  as  the  air.  O  ! 
that  I  might  be  utterly  no  more,  that  I 
might  abide  in  darkness,  and  blackness 
and  an   empty   space  !'  "     When   they 
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came  out  of  the  woods  into  the  moon-  Byronic  fustian,  but  the  false  note  is 
light  of  the  desert,  "  Enos  ran  before  never  heard-  The  scene  is  carried  back 
and  stood  ia  ihe  open  air  ;  and  when  so  far  into  the  origin  of  humanity,  Ihal 
Cain,  his  father,  emerged  from  the  dark-  il  is  as  far  removed  from  the  field  of  our 
ness,  the  child  was  affrighted.  For  the  ordinary  conceptions  as  if  it  were 
mighty  limbs  of  Cain  were  wasted  as  by  placed  in  the  supernatural  world.  No 
lire,  his  hair  was  as  the  matted  curls  on  modern  sentiment  intrudes  for  ao  in- 
the  bison's  forehead,  and  so  glared  his  stant.  How  different  from  "  Paradise 
fixed  and  sullen  eye  beneath,  and  the  Lost,"  where  that  quite  superior  seven- 
black,  abundant  locks  on  either  side,  a  teen tb -century  person,  Adam,  reasons 
rank  and  tangled  mass,  were  stained  and  like  a  Doctor  of  Divinity.  Cain's  J07 
scorched,  as  though  the  grasp  of  a  burn-  at  receiving  the  idea  that  the  God  of  Ihe 
ing,  iron  hand  had  striven  to  rend  them  ;  living — the  God  whom  he  has  known  as 
and  his  countenance  told,  in  a  strange  the  guardian  of  Eden,  jealously  nratch- 
language,  of  agonies  that  had  been,  and  ing  over  infant  humanity — is  not  the 
were,  and  were  still  to  continue  to  God  of  Ihe  dead,  is  a  striking  conccp- 
be."  tion,    and    in    true   harmony    with    the 

The  spirit  of  Abel  is  discovered  in  the  character  of  primitive  man, — roan  de- 
desolate  desert,  a  shape,  whose  form  void  of  experience, — man  with  no  tra- 
and  limbs  were  like  those  of  the  mur-  ditionary  ideas.  Cain  receives  the  idea 
dered  Abel,  wandering  like  a  feeble  so  readily  because  this  is  the  first  time 
slave  in  misery.  Heaven  and  Hell  are  humanity  has  known  death,  or  has  had 
not  created— there  has  been  no  death,  occasion  to  reflect  on  the  change  death 
Cain  asks  him,  "  '  Didst  thou  not  find  brings.  There  is  the  breadth  and  targe- 
favor  in  the  sight  of  the  Lord,  thy  God  ?'  ness  of  gtasp  in  this  fragment  that  marks 
The  shape  answered,—'  The  Lord  is  the  the  "Prometheus."  The  characters  are 
God  of  the  living,  the  dead  have  another  moved  only  by  the  deep,  primitire, 
God.'  Then  Ihe  child,  Enos,  lifted  up  radical  emotions,  the  underlying  strata 
his  eyes  and  prayed  :  but  Cain  rejoiced  of  human  nature,  which  we  have  ovcr- 
secrelly  in  his  heart.  '  Wretched  shall  laid  with  so  much  drift  and  rubbish, 
they  be  all  the  days  of  their  mortal  life  !'  In  thus  stepping  boldly  outside  the 
exclaimed  the  shape,  '  who  sacrifice  world  of  the  senses,  Coleiidge  was  a 
worthy  and  acceptable  sacrifices  to  the  great  poet,  a  creator,  an  idealist.  No 
God  of  the  dead,  but  after  death  their  poet  now  attempts  to  do  more  than  de- 
toil  ceaseth.  Woe  is  me,  for  I  was  well  scribe  what  he  has  seen,  or  heard,  per- 
betoved  by  the  God  of  the  living,  and  baps  to  moralize  on  it,  or  to  invest  it 
cruel  wert  thou,  O  my  brother,  who  with  a  certain  relation  to  the  spiritual 
didst  snatchmeawayfromhispowerand  world.  In  a  word,  modern  poets  are 
dominion.'  Having  uttered  these  words,  realistic,  fanciful  and  charming  perhaps, 
the  shape  rose  suddenly  and  fled  over  but  always  purposive.  Shelley,  too, 
the  sands,  and  Cain  said  in  his  heart,  possesses  this  power,  but  Coleridge 
'  The  curse  of  the  Lord  is  on  me,  but  made  by  far  the  easier  flight.  Shelley 
who  is  the  God  of  the  dead  ?  .  .  .  Abel,  has  most  need  of  artificial  supports, 
my  brother,  I  would  lament  for  thee,  deals  in  negations, — shadowless,  incs- 
but  that  the  spirit  within  me  is  with-  sential  figures  floating  in  a  dim  vapor, 
ered,  and  burnt  up  with  extreme  — the  conventional  apparatus  of  the 
agony.'  "  ghostly  world.     The  number  of  adjec- 

It  is  hardly  necessary  to  compare  this  tives  beginning  in  un  and  dis  that  Shel- 

fragment    with     Byron's    "Cain"     or  ley  uses  is  remarkable.      But  Coleridge 

"Manfred"    to    show    of    how   much  places  the  scene  squarely  before  jou, — 

higher  quality  was  the  poetic  power  of  no   dim  vapors  pass   across    the  fore- 

Coleiidge  than  that  of  Byron.     Although  ground.       The    phantom    ship     drives 

dramatis    persowB   are  introduced   with  across  the  sun,  you  see  that  it  is  a  skele- 

whoro  we  are  acquainted,- the  creative  ton  ship, — 
power  of   the  artist  invests  them  with 

the   supernatural   character.     A  single  ^"i?  «"»!?ti'  *"""  ""f  ^^^^^  T*'*'  '*^' 

,  ,                                     ,  1  ,           ,             ,    ,  Heaven  s  mother  send  us  arace  ! 

false  expression  would  have  dragged  the  As  if  itirougb  a  dungeon  Rrafe  he  peered 

entire  conception  down  to  the  region  of  Witb  broad  and  burning  fac«." 
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The  poet  seizes  instinclively  or  the  is  more  likely  to  predetermine  insanity 

striking  points,  as  a  good  narrator  does  in  the  next  generaliun  than  many  forms 

in  describing  what  he  has  seen.     But  of  actual   mental  derangement  in  par- 

the  sense  of  an  underlying,  all-petva-  ents."     The  whole  course  of  his  reason- 

sive,  mvsietious  force  is  as  imminent  in  ing,  however,  goes  to  prove  that  it  is 

the  real  ocean,  where  the  mariner's  ship  any  one-sided,  unbalanced  development 

floats   idly,    as   in  the  vast,  interstellar  ol  the  character  that  is  liktly  to  entail 

spaces    where    Queen    Mab    takes    the  this   cuise,  not  moral  deformity  alone, 

spiiit    of    lanthe.     More    so,    indeed.  He,  of  course,  would  not  admit  that  the 

Coleridge  places  the  supernatural  wotid  stern  repression  of  the  mystical  flights 

apart, — he  dues  not  disclose  its  relations  of   the  mind   would   result   in   morbid 

to  the  natural,   he  does  not  depict  the  growth  of  the  practical  understanding. 

supernatuial     forces    embodied  in    the  But    is  not   a  hunger    and  thirst    alter 

real,    as    Shakespere    does    in   "Mac-  the  things  of  the  unreal  world  a  constit- 

beth  ;"  nor  can  he  pass  from  the  su-  uent  part  of  the   human    spirit,    which 

pernaiutal  to  the  real  with   the  supreme  must  be  fed  with  the  higher  expressions 

ease  of  the  great  master,  for  with   Cole-  of  music    and  art  and    poetry  ;  and    is 

ridge   the  supernatural,  for   the  time,  not  the  benumbing  effect  of   practical 

closes  in  on  and  shuts  out  the  real.  endeavor  in  the  long  run  as  fatal  to  true 

Do  you  say  what  is  the  use  of  these  mental  evolution  as  a  false,  exaggerated 

"fairy  stories,"   when  to  learn  a  little  supernatural  ism  ? 

of  the  world  of  the  senses  life  is  all  too  In  the  phase  of  his  creative   activity 

short  ?     I  can  only  say  that  as  an  edu-  which  we  have  been  considering,  Colc- 

cational  influence  they  seem  to  me  to  ridge  was  essentially  un-English — a  seer 

have  a  far  wider  function  than  the  mod-  of  things  unseen — blind  to  the  ever)day 

ern    realistic    and    scientific    literature,  world,  but  visionary  with  the  "  muster 

which    is    addressed  to  sharpening    the  light  of  all  our  seeing."     Wht>n  he  dc- 

observation  and  the  perceptive  powers  scended  to  the  lower  plane  of  mental 

which  case  us  in  as  with  a  shell,  and  are  activity    which    was    his   habitual    lield 

the  master   gloom   of    all  our  darkness,  ground. -^philosophy, — he  wasessential' 

There    is    nothing    more    necessary    to  ly  and  radically  English,    "Hislhought, 

menial  health  and  balance,  as  is  shown  whether  on    Ethics,  Psjchology,  or  Po- 

by  the  caRerness  of  healthy  children  for  litical   Science,  was  always  directly  re- 

nuliiinent  to  the  imagination,  than  the  lated  to  practical  affairs. "     His  method 

cultivation  of  the  more  obscure  parts  of  was   the  practical   one  of  spoken  dis- 

the  imagination.     It  may  not  conduce  course,  and  in  this  method  he  was  not 

to  success  in   business,  but  it  conduces  primus  inter  pares,  \iii\  facile  ppimeps.    If 

to   sanity.     When  thought  is  held  en-  he  drew  bis  inspirations  from  German 

tirely  within  the  limitations  of  the  nat-  thinkers,  his  treatment  was  so  diSerent 

ural  and   positive,  imagination  lakes  a  that  hecan  rightly  becalledanoriginaior 

terrible    revenge.     A  peculiar  and  dis-  rather    than   an    interpreter.     "  Kaht's 

tressing  form  of  insanity  awaits  the  pos-  thought,''  says  Principal  Shairp,  "  was 

terity  of  the  men  and  women  to  whom  but  a  germ  to  his  philosophical  mind." 

the  things  of  this  world  are  the   only  For  he  never  for  an  instant  loses  gtasp 

subject  of  thought.      Fungi  grow  in  the  of  the  applications  of  an  idea,  but  shows 

dark,    unconscious    recesses    of   minds  continually  how   the  principle  is    illus- 

never  illumined  by   the  weird  light  of  trated    in    the   world   of   sense    in    the 

the  underlying  world.     When  the  gods  Church,    in    institutions,   in   the   social 

are    absent,     ghosts     crowd     in.     The  order.     At  home  as  much  as  Kant  in  the 

poisonous  spores  are  dormant  in  those  region  of  pure  abstractions,  he  is  at  the 

who  laugh  at  the  dreamy  poet  or  the  same  time  as  much  at  home  as  Fox  in 

unpractical  mystic,  but  their  develop-  English  civil  institutions,  the  jury,  the 

ment  in  the  coming  generations  is  cer-  relation  of  the  people  to  the  land,  the 

tain.     Dr.  Maudsley,  the  great  authority  vestry,  the  courts,  the  Houses  of  Parlia- 

on  Alienism,  says  that  he   "  knows  no  ment.     In  this  double  power  he  seems 

one  mote  likely  to  breed  insanity  in  his  to  me  to  be  unrivalled,  and  in  it  lay  the 

offspring  than  the  intensely  selfish  man,  secret  of  his  great  influence.     It  is  per- 

and  that  an  oblique  mora!  development  haps    unfortunate   for    his    permanent 
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reputation,  not  for  his  peinianent  influ-  pleasant  eye."  De  Quincey  sajs, 
ence,  Ihal  his  expression  was  through  "  ColeridKC  led  me  at  oncelo  the  draw- 
the  medium  of  spoken  discourse;  for  ing-room,  rang  the  bell  (or  rerreshments, 
his  intellectual  children  and  grandchil-  and  omitted  no  point  of  a  courteous  rc- 
dren  are  all  of  those  who  have  labored,  ception.  That  point  being  settled, 
and  not  entirely  in  vain,  to  put  England  Coleridge, — like  some  great  Oreliana, 
in  sjmpathy  with  liberal  thought,  and  or  the  St.  Lairrence,  that,  having  been 
to  preserve  the  liberal  thought  which  is  checked  and  fretted  by  rocks  or  thwart- 
embodied  in  the  English  germinal  ing  islands,  suddenly  recovers  its  volume 
principle.  Kingsley,  Stanley,  Arnold  of  waters,  and  its  mighty  music, — swept 
the  elder,  Maurice,  and  many  others,  at  once,  a9  if  returning  to  his  natural 
less  known,  perhaps,  but  not  the  less  business,  into  a.  continuous  strain  of 
worth  knowing,— un-iconoclastic  radi-  eloquent  dissertation,  the  most  novel 
cals,  conservative  rebels,  practical  ideal-  and  illuminated  that  it  was  possible  lo 
ists, — are  of  those  who  have  taken  up  conceive." 

the  thought  of  Coleridge.  The  quick-  Now  these  are  the  reports  of  entbusi- 
ening  effect  of  his  discourse, — it  can  astic  young  disciples,  and  must  be  taken 
hardly  be  called  conversation. — is  lesti-  cum  grano  salts.  But  there  is  liltle 
fled  to  by  many  who  have  left  their  im-  difference  in  the  reports  of  older  men. 
pressions  on  record.  His  latest  biog-  "  His  society,"  says  Wordsworth,  '*  1 
raphcr,  Mr.  Trail,  though  evidently  not  found  an  invaluable  blessing,  and  to 
in  s)mpathy  with  the  thought  of  Cole-  him  I  looked  up  with  equal  reverence 
ridge,  admits  its  great  effect  on  intel-  as  a  poet,  a  philosopher,  and  a  man-" 
leclual  England,  and  seems  to  think  that  Carlyle,  who  never  praised  a  living 
the  value  and  power  of  Coleridge  is  as  man,  is  the  only  one  who  does  not  speak 
great  as  it  would  have  been  had  he  fin-  in  terms  of  enthusiastic  reverence,  and 
ished  and  developed  his  philosophical  acknowledge  the  effect  of  a  new.  vital- 
theories  into  a  system.  Hazlitt  sajs,  izing  mental  force. 
"  He  is  the  only  person  I  ever  knew  who  From  the  fragments  of  his  table  talk 
answered  to  theideaof  a  man  of  genius,  recorded  by  his  nephew,  and  from  his 
He  is  the  only  person  from  whom  I  ever  own  fragmentary  publications,  we  may 
learned  anything.  He  talked  on  for-  gather  the  outline  and  tendency  of  his 
ever — and  you  wished  him  lo  talk  on  philosophic  thought.  Its  force  on  the 
forever.  His  thoughts  did  not  seem  to  printed  page  is  evidently  quite  diHerent 
come  with  labor  and  effort,  but  as  if  from  what  it  must  have  been  when  it 
borne  on  the  gusts  of  genius,  and  as  if  flowed  in  matchless  discourse,  fresh  from 
the  wings^of  imagination  lifted  him  off  his  mind  under  the  inspiration  of  con- 
his  feel.'  tact  with  other  minds.  His  principal 
His  nephew,  Henry  Coleridge,  calls  propositions  arc  :  first,  one  of  the  lead- 
him  "  the  eloquent  centre  of  all  com-  ing  Kantian  ideas, — that  in  addition  to 
panics,  and  th-  standard  of  intellectual  the  sensuous  perception  by  which  phe- 
greatness  to  hundreds  of  affectionate  nomena  are  translated  into  thought,  and 
disc'ples,  far  and  near,"  and  says, —  the  understanding  which  compares  and 
"  A  day  with  him  was  a  sabbath  past  classifies  the  cognitions  so  presented, 
expression,  deep  and  tranquil  and  serene,  i.t.,  the  logical  faculty  which  moves  from 
Throughout  a  long-drawn  summer  day  a  premise  to  a  conclusion, — we  possess 
would  this  man  talk  to  you  in  low,  a  higher  faculty  which  he  calls  reason, 
equable,  but  clear  and  musical  tones,  through  which  we  receive  immediate 
marshalling  all  history,  harmonizing  all  knowledge  of  things  which  the  under- 
experiment,  pouring  such  floods  of  light  standing  cannot  grasp,  which  indeed  it 
on  your  mind,  that  you  might,  like  rejects,  but  which  is  the  ImportaDi 
Paul,  become  blind  in  the  very  act  of  knowledge,  the  only  real  truth,  though 
conversion.  In  all  this  he  was  your  without  any  criterion  ;  secondly,  that 
teacher  and  guide,  but  in  a  tittle  while  while  every  event  is  connected  with  ao- 
you  might  forget  that  he  was  other  than  other,  as  cause  or  effect,  so  that  it  is 
a  fellow-siudent,  a  companion,  so  play-  impossible  to  conceive  of  anything  hap- 
ful  was  his  manner,  so  simple  his  Ian-  pening  which  had  notapreceding cause, 
guage,  BO  affectionate  the  glance  of  his  the  higher  reason  Introduces   into  the 
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world  a  new  form  o(  causal  connection  it  flowed  from  his  eloquent  lips.     For 

and  says,  "  Do  this  because  you  ought,' '  in  the  last  quarter  of  a  century,  natural 

the  nexus,  or  bond,  between  event  and  science  has  made  more  brilliant  progress, 

cause  being  of  a  totally  different  nature  and  is  moreclosely  allied  with  the  phyai- 

from  all  oiher  causal  connections,  but  cal  comfort  and  power  of  men  than  ever 

much  the  most  important,  since  it  is  (he  before.      As   the  foundation  of    fE^eat 

f«rmative  element  in  character,  and  the  fortunes  it  is  intimately  allied  with  the 

foundation  of  the  social  order,     A  ma-  social   order.     By   reducing  to  a  mini- 

terialist  would  deny  at  once  that  there  mum  the  difficulties  of  transport,  it  has 

is   any   exceptional   cause,    would    say  obviated  the  principal    dangers  which 

that  conscience  is  a  sublimated  sense  of  our  fathers  saw  in  the  indefinite  terri- 

utility  ;  an  agnostic  would  not  so  much  torial  expansion  of    the  Republic.     It 

deny  it  as  ignore  it,  and  say,  "  Positive  touches  us  at  every  point  of  our  lives, 

knowledge  is  the  only  proper  subject-  You  can  hardly  light  the  gas,  or  turn  on 

mailer  of  thought,  and  there  is  so  much  the  water,  or  buy  a  railroad  ticket,  with- 

of  that  to  be  acquired  that  it  is  much  out  reflecting  that  physical  science  lies 

more  satisfactory  to  attend  to  it  exclu-  at  the  bottom  of  all  these  things.     All 

sively  ;  and  that  humanity  is  the  highest  the    resources    of   the    Roman    Empire 

outcome  of  life,  and  therefore,  humanity  could  not  have  compassed  the  manu- 

itself,  not  the  unknown  and  unknowable  facture  of  the  little  wheel  of  a  bicycle, 

first  cause  of  the  ptienomena  of  life,  is  You  hear  daily  of  great  fortunes,  the 

the  proper  object  of  worship. "  foundations  of   which   are  mechanical, 

When  Coleridge  was  a  young  man  the  or  chemical,  or  engineering  science, 
dominant  philosophy  was  that  of  Locke  Even  here  we  are  apt  to  give  more  credit 
and  Paley, — the  one  basing  all  knowl-  to  the  mechanic  than  to  the  theorist, — 
edge  on  experience,  the  other  all  duty  to  the  introducer  and  exploiter  than  to 
upon  policy.  The  latter  part  of  the  the  discoverer,  to  Morse  rather  than  to 
eighteenth  century  was  preeminently  an  Ampere,  or  Faraday, — so  Strong  is  the 
unspiritual  age.  It  was  the  opening  of  tendency  of  men  to  the  visibly  real.  We 
the  industrial  era.  The  immense  results  look  forward  to  business,  politics,  prac 
from  the  practical  application  of  newly-  tical  affairs,  and  are  rather  impatient  of 
discovered  means  of  control  of  the  forces  the  time  spent  in  preparation,  as  keep- 
of  nature  had  almost  the  same  effects  as  ing  us  from  the  real  business  of  life. 
the  first  development  of  the  resources  of  We  appreciate  in  a  general  way  that  the 
a  new  continent  had  In  America  at  a  wealth  of  the  world, — at  least  of  the  civ- 
later  date.  The  tangible  results,  the  ilized  portion,  which  holds  three-fourths 
feeling  that  more  was  to  come,  the  sense  of  the  wealth  of  the  world, — rests  on 
that  the  foundations  of  material  power  physical  and  chemical  arts,  which  are  the 
were  being  laid,  that  the  greatness  of  outcome  of  physical  and  chemical 
England  was  budding  and  expanding,  science.  And  we  can  scarcely  avoid 
and  the  success  of  the  continental  wars  feeling  that  the  scientific  world  is  flush- 
which  carried  the  material  prestige  of  cd  with  the  enthusiasm  of  successful 
England  to  a  high  point.Jed  men's  minds  achievement,  and  confident — justly  con- 
away  from  the  contemplation  of  spiritual  fident — in  the  prospect  of  new  discove- 
truth.  rics,  and  that  there  is  a  tendency  to  ad- 

"  Against    this    material   philosophy  mit  its  methods  into  every  department 

Coleridge     set     his     face.     He  'never  of  mental  activity. 

ceased,  in  season  and  out  of  season,  to  Now  we  may  say,  "  What  of  all  this  ? 

^rgue  against  it,  to  point  out  its  danger-  What  possible  difference  to  the  human 

ous  tendencies,  its  lack  of  correspond-  race  does  the  tendency  of  philosophical 

ence  with  actual  manifestations,  its  fail-  thought  make  ?    Such  speculations,  such 

ure    to   explain    phenomena,"  and   he,  theories  of  life,  are  the  occupation  of  a 

beyond  question,  was  the  most  effective  few  active-minded,   cultivated  men   of 

force  of  his  day  in  awakening  the  Eng-  leisure.     In  a  free  country  they  may  be 

lish  mind  to  a  higher  life,  and  it  is  this  permitted   to  argue  and  build  systems 

sphere  of  his  activity  that  makes  him  a  on  any  foundation  they  choose, — even 

worthy   study   for  us,  that   makes  his  to  write  books.     They  have  precisely 

thought  as  vital  and  as  valuable  as  when  the  same  effect  on  civilization  that  the 
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writers  on  the  game  of  chess,  or  on  theory     of    life.       For    philoso|jh)cal 

space  of  four  dimensions  have,  i-e.,  none  theoiies  so  far  color  the  sense  in  which 

at  all.     The  gieat  majoiiiy  of  men  are  a  religious  creed  is  held  as  to  eniireljr 

so  taken  up  with  the  stTUggle  to  support  change  its  meaning,   and  its    practical 

life,  with  the  pressing  necessity  of  daily,  effect  as  a  rule  of  conduct.     The  ^etise 

painful  labor,  ihat  they  have  no  leisure  in  which  a  creed  is  apprehended,  is  that 

nor  inclination  to  attend  to  philosophi-  which  gives  it  vitality.  . 

cal  theories,  even  if  they  possessed  the        The  ptogress  of  the  world  seems    to 

ability  to  understand  them."  consist  in  an  alternate  spiriuia1izin>{  and 

To  all  this  theie  aie  seveial  answers,  raaletializing,    or    a   continual    striving 

First  :  active-minded   men   who  have  a  between  the  two.     There  is  a  constant 

tendency  to  speculate  and  desire  to  have  tendency  to  magnify  material  achieve- 

a  satisfactory  theory  of  life,  are  much  ment,  to  say,  "  Soul,  take  thy  comfort, 

more  numeious  than  one  might  suppose,  thou  hast  goods  enough  laid  up."       But 

and  are   by  no  means  confined  to  the  there  is  also  in  our  race  an  evolutionarf 

small  class  lhat  has  leisure.  nisus   toward  something  higher,  which 

Secondly:  even  if  thinking  men  are  causes  men  to  stop  in  this  piactica)  en- 

but   a  small   class,  if   they   are  living  deavor,  and  to  ask  themselves,  "  What 

under  a  false  theory,  society  is  in  much  does   all   this  amount  to  ?     Is  there  any 

the  condition  of  a  healthy  body  with  a  real  substance  in  all  this  wealth  ?" 
diseased  mind,  a  stale  which  results  in         Are  we  making  any   real    piogress  ? 

strange,   unaccountable    public    calam-  Are  we  realizing  and   assimilating   any 

ities,  when  apathy,  listlessness,  a  dispo-  true    fundamental   principles  ?      If    no 

■ition  to  suicide  become  contagious  or  satisfactory  answer  can  be  given,  lcr(  us 

epidemic.      We   cannot   stop    to    show  cease   striving,   and   enjoy  the    passing 

how  history  proves  this,  further  than  to  day.     Pleasure,    though    fleeting,    is    at 

say   that    the  disintegration  of   society  least  real,  and  must  be  snatched   now, 

under  the  Roman  emperors  was  due  to  or  lost   fotever.      The  philosophers    of 

outworn  creeds  and  inadequate  philos-  nature  tell  us  lhat  the  aspiring  curve  of 

ophies,  and  that  the  world  was  literally  evolution  sprang  froro  a  maieiial  base, 

saved  by  Christianity.  and    after    rising   to  a   ceitain    height 

Thirdly  and  chiefly  :  all  history  shows  droops   to    the    earth    again;  that   its 

that    philosophical   theories  color,    not  differential  changes  sign,  after  a  certain 

only  national   chatacter,  but   also   eco-  period,  and  the  curve  becomes  one   of 

nomictheories,  governmentalaction,  and  devolution,  till   the  difference  between 

social   relations  ;  and  touch  the  practi-  life  and  death,  between   heat  and  cold, 

eel  ever)  day  life  of  man  at  a  thousand  becomes  zero,  and  the  dead,  cold  earth 

points.     The  abstract  ideas  of  thinking  falls  into    the   dead,  cold  sun,  and    all 

men  alwajs  embody   the    ideal  toward  energy,  including  mental   and  spiritual 

which   a  civilization   tends,  and,  there-  energy,  has  ceased  to  be.      We   readily 

fore,  widely  determine   its  form.     For  see  how  such  a  philosophy,  when  once 

instance,  with  a  material  philosophy  is  assimilated  and  made  a  woikmg  creed, 

consistent  the  view  that  men  are  prop-  must  affect  a  man's  character  with  the 

erty,  with  a  material  philosophy  is  pos-  subtle  chill  of  spiritual  despair, 
sible  a  material  civilization,  a  develop-         Have  we  ever    thought  of    the  vast 

ment    of    polity  and    wealth,   but    its  change  in  theadmittedpoatulatesof  con- 

fotmative  principle  has  a  finite  develop-  venti(Aial  argument  that  has  taken  place 

ment,  is  encompassed  by  the  limitations  in   the  past  fifty  years  ?    The  densive 

'    of  the  material.      With  aspititual  philos-  laughter  of  one  generation  becomes  the 

ophy  which   has  degenerated  into  mjs-  unquestioning  assent  of  the  next.     1  re- 

ticism,   or  into  fatalism,  is  possibly  a  member  that  some  quarter  of  a  century 

loss  of  hold  on  the  realities  of  life,  a  ago,  an  old  gentleman  of  lovely  charac- 

false  attitude  toward  the  great  facts  of  ter  remarked  casually  tome,  that  poor 

human  nature,  and  an  undervaluing  of  people,  laboring  people,  ought  not  to  be 

human  relations,  which  results  in  a  dry-  taught  to  read.     I  shall  never  forget  the 

rot  of  society,  and  a  final  cessation  of  impression  this  remark  made  upon  me. 

material   progress.     Nor   does  religion  I  saw  lhat   I  was  in  the  presence  of  a 

afford  a  substitute  for  a  philosophical  vanishingtypeof  iheeJghteenthcentury. 

L\it;„,10vV,7t.K.iyiC 
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I  felt  33  Clarence   King  did  when  he  Coleridge' s.lec lures  on  Hamlet  were 

discovered  the  fossil  thai  fixed  the  age  delivered  before  he  could  read  a  word  of 

of  the   Nevada  rocks,  the  "  oampeied  German,  and  a  mind  of   the  Coleridge 

belcmniies,    luxuriously     entombed     in  type  can  never  be  accused  of  plagiarism, 

fine-grained    sand-slone."       I    revered  because,  though  it  may  receive  and  give 

this  man,  for  he  was  in  many  respects  a  forth  an  idea,  it  imparts  to  the  idea  ita 

better  man  than   I  could  ever  hope  to  own  quality,  and  not  only  transmutes  it 

become,  but  he  was  as  far  removed  from  into  its  own  language,  but  illuminates  it 

me  in  tone  of  thought  as  a  Crusader,  from  its  own  light. 

He  impressed  upon  me  forcibly  the  con-  Like  every  department   of   thought, 

vidian  ihat  the  atmosphere  clears  with  Shakesperian  criticism  ia   divided   into 

the  centuries,  and  that  each  generation  the  idealistic  and  the    realistic.     The 

is  born  into  a  different  inheritance.  extreme  idealistic  school    passes   into 

It  was  the  life-work  of  Coleridge  to  mysticism,  ascribes  to  the  artist  a  pur- 
widen  and  amplify  this  inheritance  for  posive  possession,  finds  hidden  mean- 
our  fathers,  as  Plato  did  long  before  for  ings,  obscure  lessons,  and  startling 
his  generation,  and  as  no  one  is  doing  enigmas,  in  plain  matters.  The  ex- 
now,  tremelj  realistic  critic  regards  the  art 

A  subordinate  phase  of  the  mental  in-  product  as  simply  an  industrial,  or  at 
ftuence  of  Coleridge  was  exercised  on  best  a  scientific  product.  Thus  Mr. 
the  plane  of  literary  criticism.  He  ap-  White,  who  certainly  in  his  earlier 
plied  to  this,  principles  harmonious  with  Shakesperian  studies  evinced  no  lack  of 
his  philosophic  thought.  He  was  the  appreciation  for  the  more  spiritual  ele- 
first  Shakesperian  critic  who  recognized  ment  of  the  Shakesperian  drama,  sajs 
the  master's  true  greatness,  and  pro-  in  a  late  article, — "I  feel  sure,  that  if 
claimed  that  he  was  not  an  irregular  Shakespere  had  the  completed  MSS.  of 
genius,  but  a  true  artist  ;  that  the  poetic  Lear  and  Othello  and  Hamlet  before 
creations  of  one  race  are  not  to  be  me-  him,  and  his  friend  Southampton  had 
chanically  measured  by  the  artistic  offered  him  one  hundred  pounds  each 
standard  of  another  ;  that  a  poem  may  to  have  thrown  them  in  the  fire,  that  he 
be  an  organic  whole,  developed  from  a  would  have  done  it,  and  gleefully  pock- 
vital  principle,  composed  of  parts  which  Cted  the  money." 
are  congruous  parts,  not  pieces,  though  What  is  this  but  reading  the  spirit  of 
the  unity  of  time  and  place  be  not  pre-  the  nineteenth  century  into  Shakespere  ? 
served  by  the  calendar  and  the  mundane  — but  interpreting  him  by  gas-light,  just 
horizon  ;  that  the  poet,  though  not  con-  as  good  Dr.  Johnson  interpreted  him  by 
scious,  is  an  interpreter  of  nature  ;  that  the  wax  tapers  of  the  eighteenth  cen- 
morality  and  art  in  the  highest  sense  are  tury  ?  Mr,  While  passes  at  once  from 
coincident.  His  lectures  on  Shake-  the  particular  to  the  universal,  by  one 
spere  gave  a  tone  and  impulse  to  crili-  of  the  usual  forms  of  false  induction, 
cism  which  it  has  never  quite  lost,  and  He  sees  that  the  men  who  accumulate 
verified  the  old  adage,  "  Set  a  poet  to  money  in  Wall  Street  possess  certain 
catch  a  poet."  Mr.  Lowell's  admir-  qualities;  he  assumes  at  once  that  be- 
abte  paper  on  Shakespere  is  in  the  spirit  cause  Shakespere  accumulated  ruonev, 
of  Coleridge,  though  he  mentions  him  he  nmst  have  possessed  the  same  quali- 
but  incidentally,  and  implies  that  Cole-  ties.  Because  he  was  not  a  spendthrift, 
ridge  took  his  views  from  Schlegel.*  like  Greene  and  Marlowe,  he  must  have 
been  sordid.      But  the  miser  and  the 


■  Undoubiedly,  literary  men  like  Coleridge  spendthrift  are  not  oppoaiies,  they  are 

and  Schlegel  eaich  up  from  hinis,  converse-  correlatives  ;  the  root  of  both  charac- 

tions.  and  the  like   ideas  that  are  an  outcome  ,„s  jg  i^  ^  f^lse  conception  of  the  rela- 

.tSt';tr;i;ic''J  i^t/^^Tt  Xa?."a  'jo"  0/  r "^^  '°  J'tf  .  Th^  tme  oppo- 

ihousdnd  nays  ;  and,  iberefore,  similarities  of  Site  ot  the  spendthrift  IS  the  sane  man. 

ideas,  even  slriliing  coincidences  o(   eipres-  

sion.  arise  in  every  department  ol  literary  ex-  Germany  :   and,   futlher,   Ihat   Shatcespere   is 

pression,   when    there   is   any   general   move-  loo  much  akin  to  us,  too  native  a  product  of 

mcnl  of  tlioughl :  but  1  think  Ihat  Coleridge  Is  our  race,  to  require  any  [oreign  interpreter,  al- 

too  great  to  be  regarded  merely  as  a  translator,  tbough  the  ciitictsm  of  him  from  the  (oreiga 

or  even  a  transmitter,  ol  critical  views  from  suoiipoiot  ia  suggestive,— perhaps  Instructive. 
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Emerson,  Longfellow,  ai^d  Tennyson 
were  no  less  prosperous  in  the  ordinary 
sense  than  Shakespere-  Mr.  White's 
criticism  is  an  outcome  of  the  mateiial 
philosophy.  7'he  mind  of  the  artist, 
accordinj;  to  him,  secretes  poetry,  but  his 
personality  is  unconscious  of  success, 
feels  no  pride  in  achievement,  no  glow 
of  satisfaction  except  at  having  produced 
something  that  will  exchange  for  some 
solid  reality.  There  is  really  no  distinc- 
tion made  between  the  penmanship  and 
the  poetic  creation.  The  ciiticism  of 
the  money  market,  though  doubtless  ac- 
curate when  exercised  upon  its  own  sub- 
ject-matter, labors  under  serious  limita- 
tions when  extended  to  poetry.  Too 
much  common  sense  leads  a  man  terri- 
bly astray. 

Coleridge's  prose  is  unfinished,  but  it 
is  the  unfinished  work  of  a  great  gram- 
marian and  a  great  logician.  It  sug- 
gests that  he  was  writing  to  clarify  his 
mind,  to  arrange  his  material.  In  his 
earlier  prose  there  is  a  suggestion  of 
Jeiemy  Taylor's  linked  and  harmonious 
clauses.  Many  striking  things  arc  scat- 
tered on  the  page.  I  quote  from  mem- 
ory :  "  A  painiing  is  the  intermediate 
something  between  a  thought  and  a 
thing."  *'  Seeing  Kean  act  is  like  read- 
ing Shakespere  by  flashes  of  lightning, 
but  1  don't  think  him  enough  of  a  gen- 
tleman to  act  Othello."  "  We  can  never 
imitate  anything  until  ne  have  thorough- 
ly mastered  the  principles  uf  its  being." 
"  The  principle  of  Gothic  architecture 
is  infinity  made  imaginable." 

Verbal  felicities  of  this  character  came 
to  him  without  effort,  and  were  no 
doubt  one  of  the  great  charms  of  his 
conversation. 

In  the  "  Vision,"  an  allegory  in  which 
he  materializes  rationalism  as  an  old 
man  examining  with  a  microscope  the 
torso  of  a  statue  on  whose  breast  was 
carved  the  word  "  Nature,"  he  says  with 
fine  raillery : — 

"  The  old  roan  railed  continually  against  a 
beingwho  yet  be  assured  roe  had  no  existence. 
He  spoke  in  divers  [ongues  and  uttered  strange 
mysteries.  Among  the  rest,  be  talked  much 
and  vehemently  c once tning  an  infinite  set ies 
of  causes  and  effects,  which  he  explained  to  be 
a  siring  of  blind  roen,  the  last  of  whom  caught 
boldoilheskirtof  the  one  before  bim,  he  o(  the 
next,  and  so  on,  till  they  were  all  out  ol  sight  ; 
and  that  they  all  walked  infallibly  straight  wilh- 
oul  making  one  false  step,  thougb  all  were  alike 
~  'ind.     Methought  I  borrow  courage  from  sur- 
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prife,  and  'asked  him,  '  Who  then  is  u  ihc 
bead  to  guide  ihem  ?'  He  looked  at  me  niit 
ineffable  contempt,  not  unmixed  with  an  ancr; 
suspicion,  and  then  replied,  '  No  one.'  Tbt 
string  of  blind  men  went  on  forever  wilboa 
stumbling,  [or  infinite  tliHdnrtt  mpplicd  lit 
want  of  jigkt." 

Indeed  his  "  Table-talk,"  as  reported 
by  his  nephew,  Henry  Nelson  Coleridge, 
is  full  of  brilliant,  quotable  sayings,— 
thoughts  that  are  thoughts,  and  thecaosc 
of  thought  in  others. 

We  have  observed  that  the  defect  of 
will-power  rendered  ColeridRc's  perion- 
ality  less  effective  than  that  of  minj 
men  whose  intellect  moved  on  a  more 
limited  plane.  But,  after  all,  is  not  tbc 
mind  that  conceived  the  "  Ancieu 
Mariner,"  which  ranged  habitually  it 
an  elevation  to  attain  which  for  a  fe» 
moments  is  exhaustive  to  ordinary  intel- 
lects, itself  the  best  argument  forthii 
divine,  supeisensuous  origin  of  Hie 
which  to  him  was  a  reality,  which  if  it 
did  not  hide  the  things  of  earth  at  leiit 
obscured  them  ? 

Dr.  Mulford  says,  speaking  of  anothei 
admirable  life  : — 

"  Sucb  a  life  is  more  than  an  example,  ili) 
an  evidence.  It  is  itself  a  Icstiroony  lo  the 
truth  and  dignity  of  the  divine  realities.  Tic 
theory  against  which  the  Christian  faith  kc 
now  to  contend,  is  thai  in  which  life  is  sbDllp 
within  merely  physical  limitaiions.  All  ttv 
we  are  ts  regarded  as  sut>slantially  the  piodaa 
of  pbysitral  forces  anii  conditions,  and  at  last  k 
to  cease,  as  the  physical  process  of  naton 
ceases.  But  by  what  subtle  change  of  ibi 
elements  of  physical  nature  could  this  focceof 
intellect  be  derived  trom  physiciil  source? 
Through  what  chemistry  could  this  deroiioi 
to  large  and  universal  ends  be  wrought  Iron 
common  earth  and  air  ?  Tbe  simplest  prind- 
pies  of  causation  forbid  iL  It  is  a  life  dran 
from  other  and  higher  sources.  It  derives  iu 
strenffth  from  hidden  springs.  It  basadignitf 
which  belongs  to  no  physical  powers.  It  doa 
not  wither  with  the  blighting  of  the  gnio,  il 
does  not  fade  with  the  closing  of  the  daj. 
These  fulfil  in  the  physical  changes  of  nanut 
their  end.  and  answer  to  the  ideal  they  bru. 
But  tbe  mind  has  another  and  higher  idtal 
within  itself,  and  other  and  higher  relalioM 
than  those  of  physical  nature." 

In  a  mind  tike  Coleridge*s  this  idol 
is  but  partjally  obscured,  it  has  tbe  di- 
rectness and  force  of  an  actuality.  It 
impresses  us  with  the  dignity  of  iniellect, 
as  a  life  of  kind  words  and  good  woih: 
impresses  us  with  the  higher — the  fir 
higher — dignity  and  divinity  of  unselftili 
\a\v..~TempU  Bar. 
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THE    RESOURCES    OF    IRELAND. 

BV    ALBERT   J.  MOTT.    F.C.S. 

While  statesmen    discuss    the  laws  workedoutthefiguTes  which  theirprom- 

under  which  Ireland  is  governed,  and  ises  involve,  and  ncre  able  to  prove  ihe 

offer  new  Acis  of   PaTliament  for  the  benefits  their  bearers  are  made  to  dieam 

cure  of  Itish  discontent,  the  true  cause  of,  their  demands  would  be  inesistible. 

of  the  evil,  and  with  it  the  true  nature  But  the  statement  is  false  and  the  figures 

of  the  remedy,  are  still  as  much  as  pos-  are  never  worked  out ;  (he  proofs,  in 

sible  kept  out  of  sight.     The  Irish  are  fact,  do  not  exist,  and  they  cannot  be 

permanently  discontented  because  ihey  manufactured. 

are  permanently  poor.  What  they  really  The  number  of  people  who  can  live 
want  is  to  be  better  off.  What  they  in  comfort  on  any  given  area  depends 
seek  is  the  supposed  means  of  becoming  upon  the  gross  annual  income  at  their 
so.  The  fundamental  cause  of  this  pov-  disposal.  The  income  of  a  country 
eity  is  definite  and  certain  ;  but  the  consists  of  the  products  of  its  soil,  the 
statement  of  it  is  so  distasteful  to  the  products  of  its  manufactures,  the  inter- 
Irish  people  that  it  is  scarcely  ever  dwelt  est  on  any  of  its  capital  lent  to  other 
upon,  and  is  only  mentioned  now  and  people,  the  money  brought  to  it  by 
then.  foreign  visitors,  and  the  profits  of  any 

Irishmen  are  poor  because  there  arc  external  trade, 

too  many  of  them  in  Ireland.     Tbeact<  In  Ireland  the  great  bulk  of  the  in- 

ual  resources  of  Ihe  island  are  not  sufB-  habitants  depend  wholly  on  the  product 

cient  for  the  number  of  its  inhabitants,  of  the  soil,  and  under  that  condition  no 

and    the  means  of  making  them  so  has  country  of  equal  size  is  able  anywhere 

never  been  discovered.     This  has  been  to  support  the  same  number  of  people 

the  condition  of  things  ever  since  the  except  in  a  state  of  general  and  constant 

number  of  the  people  has  been  known,  poverty. 

It  was  not  known  before  the  beginning  The  fact  is  absolute,  and  the  proof 
of  this  century,  nor  is  it  possible  now  to  plainly  before  our  eyes.  Ireland  has 
ascertain  what  it  was  in  former  limes  ;  Si""**'*^"  inhabitants  on  an  area  of  30,- 
but  From  that  period  to  the  present  there  000  square  miles.  There  are,  there- 
has  never  been  a  single  year  in  which  fore,  160  persons  to  the  square  mile, 
the  gross  income  of  the  island  has  been  The  number  is  86  in  Spain,  126  in  Por- 
sufhcient  to  support  the  number  of  peo-  tugal,  laS  in  Hungary  ;  these  are  three 
pie  living  there,  except  in  a  state  of  European  Stales  which  also  are  chielly 
general  poverty.  It  is  the  case,  pre-  dependent  upon  agriculture,  though  each 
cisely,  of  a  family  too  large  for  the  fam-  of  them  has  other  sources  of  income 
ily  income  :  unable  sufficiently  to  in-  much  greater  than  those  of  Ireland, 
crease  it,  but  all  continuing  to  live  at  But  they  have  enough  to  do  to  keep 
home.  When  they  are  told  so  they  are  themselves  in  tolerable  comfort,  though 
fiercely  angry,  and  will  not  believe  it.  the  population  in  Spain  has  only  half, 
But  facts  cannot  be  altered,  either  by  and  in  Portugal  and  Hungary  only  three- 
anger  or  incredulity  ;  and  the  brst  friend  quarters,  of  the  Irish  densitv. 
of  the  Irish  will  be  the  man  who  first  In  France  there  ate  r86  persons  tothe 
convinces  them  that  this  is  the  fact,  square  mile  ;  only  z6  more  than  in  Ire- 
Their  present  jeadeis  do  not,  of  course,  land.  France  has  vast  manufactures, 
deny  their  present  poverty  ;  but  they  an  enormous  foreign  trade,  a  large  in- 
represent  it  always  as  due  to  a  false  come  from  foreign  investments  and 
cause.  They  make  their  countrymen  foreign  visitors,  and  great  mineral 
believe,  as  the  poor  are  always  willing  wealth.  Probably  half  the  population, 
to  believe,  that  their  poverty  is  in  some  certainly  a  very  large  proportion,  live 
way  the  result  of  unfair  laws,  and  that  upon  these  resources,  which  are  infi- 
if  these  laws  were  altered  it  would  dis-  nitely  beyond  anything  that  Ireland  pos- 
sppear.  If  this  were  true  these  leaders  sesses.  The  French  peasantry,  never- 
would  indeed  be  patriots.     If  they  had  theless,  are  poor  and  hard-woiked,  and 
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yet  Ireland  is  attempting  to  support  a  down  on  the  poor  ignorant  people  and 

population  nearly  as  dense  as  that  of  cleared  away  more  than  a foutlh  of  tbem 

this  favored  and  wealthy  nation.  in  twenty  years. 

In  the  reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth  the        And  it  is  only  because  they  were  so 

population  of  England  and  Wales  was  cleared  away  that  the  condiiions  of  Irish 

less  than  6,000,000,  or  about  100  per-  life  have  been  so  far  improved    that  the 

sons  to  the  square  mile.     At  that  time  extremity  of  its  former  poverty  has  been 

it  was  on  the  products  of  the  soil  that  relieved.     But  the   relief  is  altogether 

Englishmen  chiefly  lived.     There  were  insufficient.     The  number  of  the  people 

considerable  manufactures,  and  foreign  is  still  too  great  by  at  least  a  million  for 

trade  was   already  a  source  of  national  general    comfort    to  be   possible.      The 

income;  but  agriculture  was  the  main  wants  of  human  nature  aredefinite.      So 

business  of  the  inhabiiants.     The  coun-  are  the  limits  of  what  the  soil  will  jield 

try,    under    those    circumstances,    was  to  the  average  labor  of  human  hands, 
highly  prosperous,  as  any  country  with         The  general  unwillingness  to    recog- 

a  vigorous  race  in  it  will  be  when  the  nine  these   facts  in  the  case  of    Ireland 

soil   is  fairly  fruitful   and  there  are  not  has  doubtless  been  mainly  caused  by  the 

more  than  a   hundred  persons  to  the  contrast  with    England,  where  popula- 

squaie  mile  depending  on  it.     But  when-  tion  and  wealth  have  increased  together 

ever  this  number  is  exceeded  the  dilfi-  with    extraordinary  rapidity.      But  the 

culty  of  providing  general  comfort  out  causes  of    this  increase  have  been    for- 

of  the  product  of  the  soil  rapidly  in-  gotten.     The  density  of  population   in 

creases,  and  when  the  excess  is  consid-  England  at  the  beginning  of  this  century 

erable  general  poverty  is  the  absolutely  was  exactly  what   it  is  now  in   Ireland  : 

unavoidable    result,    unless    there    are  160  persons  to  the  square  mile.     It  had 

some  extraordinary  means  by  which  the  risen  to  250  in  1831  ;  to  300  in   iS5t ; 

average  product  can  be  increased  or  the  to  400  in  1871  ;  and  it  is  now  450. 
average  cost  of  living  lessened  to  an  ex-        There  is  no  approach  to  this  density 

tent  far  beyond  the  experience  of  Eu-  in  any  othercountry  of  equal  size  in  any 

ropean  nations.  part  of    the  world,  except  the  valley  of 

All  Europe,  taken  together,  supports  the  Ganges,  and  possibly  in  some  paits 

only  90  persons  to  the  square  mile,  and  of  China. 

if  Russia  is  excluded,  as  being  in  pait  It  is  reached,  among  European  Slates, 
uninhabited,  all  the  rest  of  Europe  sup-  only  in  Saxony,  which  is  about  as  large 
potts  only  150,  with  all  rts  machinery  at  as  Wales,  and  in  Belgium,  which  is  twice 
work,  all  its  accumulated  wealth,  and  the  size  of  Yorkshire.  The  number  of 
all  the  profit  of  its  entire  trade  with  the  persons  so  closely  packed  together  in 
rest  of  mankind.  Ireland,  with  none  of  these  two  small  areas  is  not  more  than 
these  advantages,  is  actually  attempting  twice  the  population  of  London,  and 
to  do  more  than  the  whole  of  Europe  is  they  are  simply  centres  of  mining,  man- 
doing  in  full  possession  of  them.  ufacture,  and  other  industry  on  a  great 

A  greater  population  can,  of  course,  scale,  concentrated  within  these  narrow 

be  kepton  the  same  income,  if  they  can  limits  by  natural  and  arti5cia]  citcum- 

reduce  the  cost  of  living.     Men  can  live  stances  which  do  not  exist  elsewhere. 

upon  potatoes,  01  oatmeal,  or  rice,  with  The  United  Stales  of  America  have,  at 

an  extremely  small    addition  of   other  this  moment,    only   r8   persons  to    the 

food  ;  and  if  they  submit  to  this  diet,  square  mile.     The  State  of  New  York, 

with  rags  for  clothing,  hovels  for  houses,  including  the  great  city,  has  only  106, 

and  the  least  possible  expenditure  on  and  this  density  is  reached  nowhere  else 

anything  else,  even  zoo  persons  to  the  in  America  except  in  the  small  States  of 

square  mile  can  be  kept  alive  by  the  prod-  Massachusetts,    Connecticut,    and   New 

ucts  of  agriculture.     This  is  what  act-  jersey.     This    is    the    foundation    of 

ually  occurred  in  Ireland  between  i8zo  American  prosperity,  and  the  security 

and  1840,  whenlheincreaseof  thepopu-  for  its  long  continuance. 
lalion   went  rapidly  on,  of  course  with         But  in  England  itself  only  about  on<- 

increasing    poverty,    but   without    any  fourth  of  the  present   population    are 

popular  conception  of  what  the  result  supported  by  the  entire  product  of  the 

must  be,  till  famine  und  pestilence  came  soil.     How,  then,  do  the  rest  get  their 
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living  ?  They  get  it  from  the  following 
six  sources  of  national  income  : — 

I.  England  exports,  that  is,  she  sells 
toother  counlrits,  £300,000,000  worth 
of  goods  evety  )  ear.  The  whole  of  this 
is  national  incotne,  except  the  first  cost 
of  foreign  maleiials  included  in  these 
exports.  The  rest,  more  than  two 
thirds,  is  paid  lo  England  for  her  nat- 
uial  productions,  and  the  labor  of  her 
people. 

3.  England  receives  the  annual  profits 
of  innumerable  Irades  carried  on  by  her 
agents  in  all  parts  of  the  world. 

3.  An  enorroous  capital  belonging  lo 
Englishmen  is  invested  everywlieie  in 
foreign  secuiilies  of  every  kind,  and  the 
annual  interest  is  paid  to  us.  This  cap- 
ital increases  every  year,  because  Eng- 
land possesses  a  vety  large  number  of 
rich  men,  who  save  a  great  part  of  their 
annual  income.  The  sum  thus  saved  is 
probably  never  less  than  from  50  lo  100 
millions  a  year.  It  is  either  lent  at  in- 
terest lo  other  nalions,  or  used  as  pro- 
ductive capital  at  home,  and,  in  either 
case,  it  adds  every  year  to  the  total  in- 
come of  the  country,  as  well  as  to  the 
reserve  fund  always  ready  to  be  drawn 
upon  in  case  of  need.  This  is  a  re- 
source possessed  only  by  very  wealthy 
Stales,  like  England  ;  by  no  other  State 
to  the  same  extent  ;  and  by  Ireland  to 
no  extent  of  national  imporlance. 

4.  England  is  the  greatest  earlier,  the 
greatest  insurer,  broker,  aild  banker  in 
the  world,  and  the  profits  in  all  these 
undertakings  come  to  us  as  income. 

5.  England  transacts  miscellaneous 
business  of  every  kind  for  every  civilized 
nation,  and  is  paid  for  these  services. 

6.  And,  lastly,  a  constant  stream  of 
foreign  visitors  is  passing  always  through 
the  country,  spending  here  considerable 
sums,  which  ate  so  much  added  to  our 
resources. 

This  vast  national  income,  which  is 
independent  of  the  product  of  the  soil, 
has  hitherto  increased  as  fast  as  ihe 
number  of  people  who  have  to  live  upon 
it,  and,  while  this  continues  to  be  the 
case,  the  population  o(  England  may 
grow  denser  year  by  year  without  any 
decrease  in  the  average  comfort  of  the 
people.  How  far  this  is  possible  is  a 
matter  of  supreme  gravity  which  must 
develop  itself  in  full  force  in  the  next 
ten  ycais.      In  that  period  more  than 


three  million  persons  will  be  added  to 
the  population  of  England  and  Wales. 
To  provide  for  them  as  the  rest  are  now 
provided  for,  the  annual  income  of  the 
country  must  be  increased  by  a' hundred 
millions  sterling.  The  increase  can  only 
come  from  the  sources  already  enumer- 
ated ;  and  if  they  fail  lo  give  it,  the  Irish 
problem  will  repeat  itself  here.  This  is 
to  some  extent  a  degression,  but  it  is  suf- 
ficiently serious  in  itself  ;  and  a  clear 
conception  of  the  nature  and  limits  of 
national  resources  is  the  first  thing  nec- 
essary in  dealing  with  Irish  discontent. 
1  havesaid  that  only  about  one-fourth 
of  the  people  of  England  are  supported 
by  the  product  of  the  soil.  This  is  as- 
certained both  by  the  known  values  of 
agricultural  produce  compared  with  the 
estimates  of  national  income,  and  also 
by  the  following  simple  calculation. 
The  number  of  persons  above  fifteen 
years  old  employed  upon  the  land  of 
England  and  Wales  was  found  at  the 
last  Census  to  be  : — 

Men 1,246,000 

Women 6«,ooo 

Of  the  men,  6£o,ooo  are  married,  and 
each  married  couple  on  an  average  has 
two  children  living  under  fifteen.  The 
total  number  directly  supported  by  the 
land  is,  therefore  : — 

Men 1,246,000 

Women 6z,ooo 

Wives  of  the  men ....      680,000 
Children 1,360,000 

Total ,  3,348,000 

These  include  all  the  farmers  and  all 
the  persons  in  their  employment,  with 
their  wives  and  children.  They  all,  of 
course,  live  on  the  products  of  the  soil. 
They  give  employment,  however,  to  a 
large  number  of  olhei  people  ;  paying 
them  out  of  those  products.  They  buy 
clothes,  furniture,  implements,  and  mis- 
cellaneous necessaries  or  luxuries  ;  ihey 
pay  rates  and  taxes,  and  for  services  of 
various  kinds.  The  most  careful  esti- 
mates of  the  appropriation  of  income 
show  that  rather  more  than  half  the  ex- 
penditure of  the  nation  is  on  food,  which 
is  the  chief  product  of  the  soil,  and 
rather  Uss  than  half  on  other  things. 
The  agricultural  classes,  therefore,  dis- 
tribute nearly  half  their  income  among 
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persons  who  are  not  employed  upon  the  I  am  assuming  that  all  the  available 
land,  and  thus  provide  for  nearly  half  land  is  utilized.  This  is  so  nearly  the 
their  own  number  on  the  same  scale  o(  case,  both  in  England  and  Ireland,  that, 
living,  in  addition  to  themselves.  for  practical  purposes  generally,  and  for 
We  then  have  the  following  as  n  any  present  purpose  absolutely,  the  as- 
second  total : —  sumption  is  strictly  correct.     The  idea 

Agriculturists 3.348,000  f''"  '*]"*=  ^"  ™'  quantities  of   waste 

Others  {nearly  half) 1.552,000  ^^1^.  ">«'  "^a?  ^  l'^o"K^'  "''°  P'ofi'/b'e 

cultivation,  is  one  of  those  tgniti  fatut 


4,900,000 


so  easily  lighted  by  agitators  and  so  ab- 
solutely deceptive  to  unsuspecting  eyes. 


Finally,  there  is  the  rent  paid  to  the  In  both  England  and  Ireland,  about 
owners  of  the  land.  The  total  rental  of  three  fourths  of  the  entire  area  are  under 
the  cultivated  land  in  England  and  Wales  cultivation  now,  and  this  is  nearly  as 
is  assessed  at  about  £50.000.000.  It  large  a  proportion  as  can,  in  fact,  be 
forms  about  one-lwenlieth  pait  of  the  utilized  in  any  country  of  considerable 
total  income  of  the  nation,  and  may  sup-  extent.  Lakes  and  mountains,  towns, 
port,  therefore,  one-twentieth  of  the  roads,  and  rivers  must  necessarily  be 
population  in  its  ultimate  distribution  ;  abstracted,  and  they  seldom  occupy 
at  the  utmost,  two  million  people.  This  much  less  than  the  remaining  fourth, 
also  comes  out  of  the  produce  of  the  In  Belgium,  where  every  acre  is  laid 
soil,  and  the  nnal  total  of  those  who  are  hold  of  eagerly,  the  quantity  thus  at>- 
directly  and  indirectly  supported  by  that  stracted  has  been  reduced  nearly  to  one- 
produce  becomes  nearly  seven  millions,  eighth,  but  this  is  in  a  very  small  coun- 
which  is  about  one-fourth  of  the  popu-  try,  and  the  conditions  are  exceptional, 
lation  of  England  and  Wales,  and  is  It  is,  of  course,  easy  to  point  out  un- 
equal to  118  persons  to  the  square  mile,  productive  spaces  that  look  large  to  the 
This  estimate,  like  that  arrived  at  from  passer-by,  but,  (or  national  purposes,  a 
the  value  of  agricultural  produce,  is,  of  thousand,  or  a  hundred  thousand,  acres 
course,  rough  and  in  round  numbers  ;  make  no  difference,  except  to  a  few 
but  it  is  clearly  in  excess  of  the  truth,  individuals.  In  a  country  oversowing 
because  the  proportion  of  income  spent  for  generations  with  people  whose  living 
on  other  things  than  food,  by  the  agri-  depends  on  the  possession  of  a  piece  of 
cultural  classes,  is  much  less  than  the  ground,  every  really  available  spot  has 
average,  which  includes  the  great  artisan  been  seized,  of  necessity,  and  land  is 
class  at  double  or  treble  wages.  only  left  waste  when  the  cost  of  culii- 

No  doubt  the  average    comforts  of  vating  it  is  greater  than  its  value.    There 

English  life  are  greater  than  in  Ireland,  are,  in   Ireland,    a  million  and  a  half 

and  the  land  could    support  a  greater  acres  of  bog,  which,  at  some  unknown 

number  if  English  farmers  and  laborers  cost,  it  is  probably  within  the  power  of 

were  content  to  live  as    the  Irish  do.  man  to  convert  into  farming  land.     But 

But  then  this  is  the  case  only  because  if  this  could  be  done  at  once,  by  magic, 

the  value  of  £nglish  produce  is  arii-  without  costing  a  farthing,  it  would  only 

ficially  increased  by  the  immediate  pres-  give  the  bare  means  of   living  to  half  a 

ence  on  the  spot  of  a  vast  body  of  pur-  million  people.     We  know  that,  in  fact, 

chasers  who  are  six  times  as  numerous  it  would  take  a  generation  in  time  and 

as   the    agriculturists    themselves,  and  an   enormous  sum  in  money  to  get  it 

whose  incomes  are  derived  from  other  done  ;  and  as  the  gain  to  the  nation  is 

sources.     Remove  these  to  a  distance  not  the  final  value  of  the  land,  but  only 

"where,   if  they  are  still  purchasers,  the  the  difference  between  that  value  and 

farming  produce  must  be  sent  to  them  the  costof  getting  it,  the  numberof  per- 

across  the  sea,  and  this  advantage  van-  sons  who  could  really  be  provided  for 

ishes.     We  are  brought  back  to  the  siro-  by  this  means  dwindles  down,  possibly 

pie  fact  that  under  all  ordinary  circum-  to  nothing,  and  assuredly  to  something 

stances  gener.il    poverty  must   be  the  very  different  from  half  a  million, 
necessary  result,  if  more  than  one  hun-        Equally  deceptive    is  the  idea   that 

dred  persons  to  the  square  mile  are  de-  present  help  of  an  effective  kind  can  be 

pendent  on  the  produce  of  the  soil.  given  to  Ireland  by  what  is  called  Ue- 
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veloping  the  ResouTces  and  Stimulating  years  ;  but  what  is  there  to  make  them 
the  Industries  of  the  country.  These  grow,  and  how  can  ihey  be  stimulated  ? 
phrases  are  dear  to  the  hearts  of  agi-  Why  have  ihey  not  grown  before  ?  The 
tators,  for  they  oEfer  a  boundless  hope  field  has  been  completely  open  for  many 
to  the  poor  and  discontented,  without  years  to  any  one  who  liked  to  try  it. 
the  trouble  of  examining  its  foundations.  Political  disturbance  is,  of  course,  tin- 
Whal  are  the  Resources  of  Ireland,  and  favorable  to  such  attempts,  and  social- 
how  will  you  develop  them  ?  What  are  istic  doctrines  concerning  property  are 
its  Industries,  and  how  will  you  stimu-  not  less  so.  But  it  is  only  very  recently 
late  (hem  ?  What,  in  actual  figures,  are  that  public  dishonesty  has  been  sanc- 
the  results  that  can  be  calculated  on  :  tioned  by  any  British  Government,  and 
and  when,  in  actual  time,  are  they  likely  there  have  been  long  periods  of  sufficient 
to  be  realized?  The  value  of  the  pro-  quiet  in  Ireland  to  carry  commercial 
posal  depends  wholly  on  the  answers  to  capital  there,  if  there  was  any  chance  of 
these  four  questions.  Let  us  see  what  its  profitable  employment.  But  men  of 
kind  of  answers  can  be  given-  business  know  that  business  will  not  pay 

The  natural  resources  of  Ireland  are  in  the  face  of  great  local  disadvantages  ; 

nearly  limited  to  her  fisheries,  her  har-  and  it  is  the  mast  favorable  positions,    ' 

bors,    and    her    land.     There    are  no  not  the  /east  favorable,  that  are  neces- 

forests  to  cut  down  ;  few  minerals  of  sarily  chosen.     Who  thinks  of  bringing 

special  value  to  dig  up.     The  land  may  the  cotton  trade   to  Kent  or    the    iron 

be  made  to    produce  somewhat   more  trade  to  Lincoln  ?     Ireland  is  obviously 

thag  it  does  ;    the  fishing  may  be  in-  in  the  wrong  place  for  extensive  manu- 

creased  ;  the  harbors  may  attract  more  factures  under    modern    conditions  of 

shipping.  trade;  and  the  disadvantage  of  position 

But  the  people  already  employed  upon  is,  for  mote  things,   made    absolutely 

the  land  are  more  numerous  than  the  fatal  by  the  fact  that  she  has  not  got, 

best  cultivation  will  maintain  in  com-  and  cannot   get,   a  natural   supply  of 

fort.     While  they  remain  so,  the  utmost  cheap  fuel  on  the  spot, 

that    any  land    could    do   would    only  The  decay  of  former  manufactures  in 

slightly  relieve  their  poverty.  Ireland  is  spoken  of  in  (hat  va^ue  and 

The  Fisheries  of  Ireland  have  declined  useless  way  which  characterizes  the  gen- 

greatly  in  the   last  forty  years.      The  eral  treatment  of  Irish  affairs.     What, 

main  reason,  of  course,  is  that  they  have  in  real  figures,  did  these  manufactures 

not  been  profitable.    If  they  can  be  made  ever  amount  to?  where  were  they  situ- 

so,  many  villages   on   the  coast  will  be  ated,  and  where  are  the  ruins  of  the  de* 

the  better  for  it  ;  but  in  a  national  sense  seried  mills  ?    The  plain  truth  is  that, 

the  bentfit   cannot   possibly  be  great,  with  the  single  exception  of  the  Ulster 

The  wholesale  value  of  all  the  fish  con-  linen    trade,    Ireland   has  never  manu- 

sumed  in   Great   Britain  is  about  £12,-  factured  anything  in  sufficient  quantity 

000,000  a  year,  and  this  represents  the  tobeof  realnationalimpottance.     Fifty 

product  of    all  the    fisheries,    not  only  years  ago,   some    12,000    persons  were 

round  the  whole  British  coast,  but  from  employed    in     woolUn    manufactures  ; 

many  foreign  seas  as  well.     The  utmost  the  present  number  is  probably   less  ; 

that   Ireland   could  add   (o  this   could  but  what  are  ra,ooo  in    a  population  of 

only  be  a  small  proportion  of  this  value,  five  millions  ?    The  liish  mines  employ 

and  the  field  is  altogether   too  limited  just  r,65o  persons  at  the  present  time, 

for  its  profits  to  affect  the  nation  gen-  after  all  the   stimulus  that  mining  un- 

erally.  derwent  some  fifteen  years  ago. 

As  to  Irish   haibors,   their  business  To  suppose  it  possible  under  these 

may  increase,  but  it  is  impossible  that  circumstances  that  Ireland  can  be  ex- 

anylhing  important  can  be  looked  for  iricated  from  poverty  by  "  stimulating" 

here  till  some  special  cause  arises.     And  hei  industries,  is  to  shut  our  eyes  to 

that  it    should  arise  is  so  unlikely  that  fact,  and  only  open  them  to  imagination, 

even  its  probable  nature  cannot  be  sug-  And  if  we   ask  what  kind  of  stimulus 

gesled.  could  really  be   applied,   the  common 

The  manufacturing  industries  of  Ire-  answer  is  protective  duties.     But  pro- 
land    may,  doubtless,  grow  in    future  tective  duties  do  not  add  anything  to 
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the  income  of  a  nation  ;  they  only  com-  per  annum,  and  tolerable  comfort  can- 

pel  its  inhabitants  to  spend  less  of  that  not  be  got,  even  in  Ireland,  for  less  than 

income  in   the  einplo>inent   of    [oteign  ten    pounds  per  head  ;  and  as  the  ex- 

labjr.  and   more  of   it   consequently  at  treme  result  of  keeping  the  whole  rental 

home.     That   in  ilself  is  an  advantage,  in  the  country  could  not  really  be  ob- 

if  it  can  be  had  for  nothing.     But  then  tained,  we  may  see  at  once  how  small, 

it  cnnnol  be  had  for  nothing.     It  is  im-  in  a  national  sense,  Ihe  utmost  benefit 

possible  for  Ireland  to  shut  out  the  prod-  from  this  source  must  be. 
uce  of   other  counliies,  and   to  retain,         The  plain   answer  to  our  four  ques- 

at  the  same  lime,  the   present    maikets  tions  is,  therefoie,  that  Ireland   has  no 

for  her  own.      It  would   be  equally  im-  resources  or  industiies  which  it  is  pos- 

possible  to   persuade  Ihe  Irish  agiicul-  sible  to  develop  to  a  sufficient  extent, 

tural  classes  that  they  ought  to  pay  higher  or   with  sufficient  rapidity,   to  produce 

prices  for  their  manufactured  goods,  in  the  income  which  herpresent  population 

order  lo  give  employment  to  more  fac-  requires. 

tory  hands.  Now  common-sense  admits    at    once 

The  Rent  question  is  held  before  the  that  practical   improvement   in   any  of 

Irish  themselves  as  one  of  their  great  these    things    is   not   lo    be  neglected 

resources  ;    but  the  poor  peasantry  do  merely  because  the  benefits    to  be   got 

not  know  what  it  really  means.     To  re-  by  it  can   never    be  large.     If   we  can 

duce  lents,  or  to   abolish   them,  adds  make   only  a   few  people  happier,  we 

nothing  lo  the  income  of  a  country.     It  ought,  of  course,  to  do  it,  and  it  is  ia 

only  takes  part  of  it  from   one  set   of  no  disparagement  of  tffoits  in   this  di- 

peoples,  and  gives  it   lo    another    set.  lection  that  I  lay  bare  the  fact  of  tneir 

There  might   be  something  in    this,  if  total  insufficiency.      Bui  we  are  dealing 

the  Irish  difficulty  lay  in  the  distribution  with  discontented  millions,  not  with  a 

of  Ihe  national  income,  and  not  in  its  few  individuals ;  and  we  cannot  saiisfy 

insulhciency  ;    but  it    lies,   instead    of  the  many  by  conferring  benefits  on  a 

.  this,    in    the    fact    that    the    income    is  few.     Thai  every  little  helps  is  true  in 

totally  insufficient,  in  whatever  way  you  general ;  but,  when  a  serious  work  hai 

distiibuie   it.     The  only  way  in  which  to  be  done,  it  is  inliniiely  more  impor- 

it  can  be  increased  through  any  opera-  tant  to  remember  that  where  much  is  in- 

tion  upon  rent,  is  by  keeping  more  of  dispensable,  a  little  will  not  do.     If  you 

the  whole  rental  in  Ireland,  and  send-  have  to  build  a  house,  every  brick  helps 

ing  less  abroad  as  the  income  of  ab*  in  Ihe  building  ;  but  if  there  is  onlf  one 

leniees.     As  far  as  this  can  be  done  it  brick  at  your  disposal,  you  must  build 

is  a  gain  to  the  country,  and  to  change  with  something  else,  or  give  up  the  un- 

DOn-resident  for  resident  proprietors  is  dertaking. 

the  obvious  means.  But  what  can  this  What,  then,  ts  the  real  remedy? 
gain  amount  lo  ?  The  tola!  rental  of  Clearly  there  is  only  one.  If  an  in- 
farming  land  in  Iieland  is  about  £io,-  come  cannot  be  made  sufficient  for 
000,000  a  year.  The  greater  part  of  those  who  have  to  live  on  il,  ihe  only 
this  is  already  spent  in  Ireland-  The  sensible  course  is  to  reduce  their  num- 
great  majoiity  of  the  owners  are  already  ber. 

resident  there;  the  absentees  themselves        When  Lord  Salisbury,  with  a  kindly 

are  obligtd  to  spend  part  of  their  rents  wisdom  which   his  enemies  could  not 

in  Ireland,  in  ihe  payment  of  agents  and  understand,  pointed  out  the  truth  that 

overseers,  and  the  unavoidable  cobts  of  the  emigration  of  a  million  persons  from 

ownership.     The  proportion  that  actual-  Ireland  would  put  an  end  at  once  to  the 

ly  leaves  Ireland  lo  be  spent  elsewhere  economic  difficulties  of  the  agriculiar- 

is  necessarily   a  small    proportion,  and  ists  by    giving  sufficient  land  and   full 

cannot,  at    the   utmost,  exceed  one   or  occupation  to  all  the  rest,  he  was  met 

two  millionsout  of  the  ten.     But  a  mill-  with  only  scorn  and  anger,  as  if  malice, 

ion  a  year  only  provides  the  barest  liv-  and  not  benevolence,  had  prompted  ibe 

ing   for  a  hundred   thousand  persons,  suggestion.     But  the  Ihing  itself  is  the 

The  average  expenditure  of  the  working  simplest    of  arithmetical    truths.     The 

classes  generally,  in  the  United  King-  numberof  persons  employed  on  the  land 

dom,  exceeds  fifteen   pounds  per  head  of    England    and   Wales    is   equal  lo 
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forty-five  for  every  thousand  acres  cul-  them  to  stay  there  under  delusive  hopes 

tivaied.      In  Ireland  ihe  numbei  is  sixty-  that  cannot  be  fulfilled. 

five-     All  the  work  that  the   land    re-  Ireland,  at  the  present  time,  with  her 

quires    is    done    in    England    by   the  existinf;  resources,    is   able  to  support 

forty-tive    petsons.     A  smaller  number  four  million  inhabitants,  and  no  msre, 

could  do  it  in  Ireland,  because  the  pio-  in  general  comfort,  and  it  is  impossible 

portion  of  pasiuie-Iand  is  half  as  much  by  any  means  to  alter  this  fact  in  any 

again.     It  follows  that  one-third  of  the  short  period  of  years.     If  the  island  is 

Irish  agriculturists  would  have  nothing  ever   able  to  support  a  larger  number, 

to  do  if  the  rest  were  fully  employed,  this  can  only  be  in  the  dist<iut  fuiure  ; 

There  is  a  cleaV  waste  of  one-third  of  and  to  make  even  this  reasonably  prob- 

the  woiking  hours-     But  this  earth  will  able  the  first  thing  necessjry  is  that  the 

not  }ield  comfort  to  any  nation  in  which  number  should  be  fitst  reduced  10  the 

one-third     of    the    working    hours    are  limit  which    its  present  stale  requires. 

wasted.     To  put  sixty-five    persons    to  It  is  prosperity,  nut  poverty,  that  leads 

work  on  a  piece  of  ground  the  full  prod-  to  fresh  developments  of  trade. 

ucc  of   which   can   be  got  by   the  or-  This  is  the  grave  truth  underlying  the 

dinary  labor  of  forty-five  is  to  condemn  whole    question    of     Irish    discontent. 

them    to    inevitable    poverty.     Nor    is  You  may  keep  the  people  quiet  by  fancy 

poverty,  even,  the  end  of  the  mischief  ;  legislation  from  time  to  liiue,  gralif}ing 

the  want  of  full  employment  leads  to  some  popular  whim  or  flattering  some 

habits  either  of  idleness  or  of  slow  and  popular  delusion;  but  jou   will    never 

easy-going  work,  instead  of  that  sharp  make  them  permanently  happy  by  these 

activity  which  makes  the  most  of  time  means,   because  measures  of  this  kind 

and  seizes  every  chance.     The  first  con-  make  no  difference  in  the  real  income  of 

dition  of   prosperity  in  any  industry  is  the  country,  and  leave  the  people  just 

that  the  men  employed  should  be  fully  as  poor  as  before, 

employed  ;    not   worked   beyond   their  I  cannot  here  discuss  the  method  by 

strength,  but  able  to  use  it  all  effect-  which  the  Irish  could   be  induced   to 

ually.     Vou  cannot  bring  fresh  land  to  lessen  their  number  sufficiently  to  cure 

the  people,  but  it  is  within  your  power  their  own  distress.      If  it  is  a  question 

to  take  the  people  to  fresh  land.     They  of  money,  it  is  worth  to    England,  as 

arc  not  enemies  to  begot  rid  of,  they  well  as  Ireland,  almost  anything  that  it 

are  children  to  be    provided  for;    the  could  cost.     But  what  is  wanted  is  some 

patrimony  at  home  is  too  small  (or  their  kindly  and    far-seeing  sjsiem   that  will 

necessities,   but  there  are  endless  acres  not  only  bring  the   population   to  the 

abroad  waiting  for  willing  hands  to  reap  proper  number  now,  but  will  prevent  it 

their  harvests,  and  it  is  pure   fatuity,  from  increasing   again    except    as   the 

unless  it  is  something  worse,   to  keep  means  of  living  increase. — National  Re- 

them  half-starved  at  home,  or  to  advise  view. 


THOUGHTS  ABOUT  THE  COMETS. 

In  the  era  preceding  that  in  which  earth's  bowels  than  the  basaltic  lava, 

man  first  appeared  upon  this  earth,  im-  and   were   hurled  to  heights  of   many 

mense  volcanoes  on  the  western  shores  miles,  or  they  would  not  have  sunk  so 

of  Greenland  poured  from  their  craters  deeply  as  they  did  in  the  basaltic  lava 

vast  masses  of  basaltic  lava.     But  the  currents. 

eruptive  powers  of  these  mighty  vol-  Perhaps  the  reader  begins  by  this  time 
canoes  were  capable  of  ejecting  more  to  think  that  the  litle  of  this  article  has 
than  mere  streams  of  glowing  lava,  somehow  been  misplaced.  What  con- 
Great  masses  of  rock  were  flung  to  enor-  nection,  he  may  well  ask,  can  there  con- 
mous  heights,  and,  falling,  sank  deeply  ceivably  be  between  the  volcanoes  of 
into  the  still  plastic  streams  of  lava  on  millions  of  years  ago  and  two  comets 
the  volcano's  slopes.  These  rock  now  visible  in  our  skies  ?  Our  object 
masses  came  from  deeper  down  in  the  here  is  to  show  that  a  very  close  connec- 
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lion  may  be  traced,  though  it  may  not  pinned  their  faith  on  the  extra-terrestrial 

perhaps  admit  of  being  absolutely  proved  character    of    Nordenskjold's    treasute- 

to  exist,    between   these  seemingly   so  trove      The    supposed    meteorite    was 

diverse  subjects — the  comets  of  to-day  found  to  be  of  thesame  structure  as  the 

and  the  terrestrial  volcanoes  of  long-past  basaltic    mass— only    rather    more    so. 

ages.  The  basaltic  lava  of  Ovifak  is  remaik- 

The  great  masses  of  matter  which  had  able  among  volcanic  ejections  for  the 

been    flung  forth   from   the  volcano  of  large  amount  of  iron  present  in  it  ;   the 

Ovifak,  on  the  western  shores  of  Green-  Nordenskjold  mass  is  simply  the  same 

land,  remained  for  ages  buried  beneath  lava  with  a  little  more  iron — precisely 

vast    heaps  of   ashes  and  dust  poured  the  difference  we  shoufd  expect  to  find 

forth  from  a  volcanic  fissure.     But  later  between  lava   poured  forth   froin    deep 

ages  undid  the  work   of  burial.     The  beneaih  the  ventof  acraterand  volcanic 

wearing  action   of  rain  and  wind  and  masses  ejected  from  deeper  down  yet. 
Stoim  gradually  cleared  away  the  masses         Since  then,  no  one  has  doubted  that 

of  i/'^f^/^/junderwhich  the  rockshad  lain,  the  mass  brought   to   Europe   by    Nor- 

and  left  them  on    a    shore-line,    to  be  denskjold    (the    name    is    pronounced 

beaten  by  the  sea-waves  and  swept  by  "  Nordenshield '■')  is  a  product  of  vol- 

the  fierce  storms  which  rage  upon  that  canic  eruption.      If  Vesuvius  even  now 

dreary  coast.     At  length  it  so  chanced  can    eject    matter   to  a  height   of    fonr 

that  a  well-known  scientific  traveller —  miles  in  her  more  violent  throes,  as  in- 

Nordenskjold — cast   his    scientific    eye  stantaneous   photographs  taken  during 

upon    them.      He    recognized    in    them  the   great   eruption    of    187?  show,    wt 

meteoric  masses  which  had  fallen  upon  need  not  greatly  wonder   if    the  much 

our    earth    from    interplanetary    space,  mightier  eruptions  of  the  Tertiary    era 

and,    moved  by  this  mistaken  idea,   he  ejected  larger  masses  to  much  greater 

determined    to   convey    them    to    some  heights. 

museum,  where  they  would  be  regarded  But  this  has  naturally  suggested  the 
as  among  the  most  remarkable  of  those  idea  that  other  bodies  supposed  to  be 
bodies  which  come  to  our  earth  from  meteorites  may  really  have  come  origi- 
without.  This  was  done;  and  for  a  nally  from  the  interior  of  the  earth,  hav- 
long  lime  "  Nordenskjold's  meteorite,"  ing  been  ejected  during  long-past  Tol- 
as it  was  called,  did  duty  for  an  aerolite,  canic  throes  ;  for  the  idenlily  of  stnict- 
It  precisely  resembled  the  iron  mete-  ure  noticed  in  the  Greenland  basaltic 
orites  in  structure  and  at  first  in  appear-  mass  and  a  class  of  iron  meteorites  re- 
ance.  It  rusted  and  crumbled  away  mains  as  a  striking  and  noteworthy  fact, 
more  rapidly  than  they  do,  but  that  was  even  though  that  mass  has  been  rejected 
by  many  ascribed  to  its  long  residence  from  among  meteorites. 
on  the  shores  of  Greenland,  and  the  Once  started,  this  idea  has  beeQ  found 
consequent  injury  which  its  constitution  fruitful  in  associated  suggestions.  At 
had  sustained.  It  wa-.  unhesitatingly  first  it  seemed  contradicted  by  the  ob- 
held  to  be  a  meteorite.  Photographs  of  served  fact  that  multitudes  of  meteoric 
its  vast  mass,  with  Nordenskjold  beside  visitors  have  certainly  not  been  ejected 
it,  to  show  what  a  monster  it  really  is,  from  any  such  volcanoes  as  we  have 
did  duty  in  books  and  lectures  as  jllus-  now  upon  the  earth,  for  they  have  fallen 
traiing  the  importance  of  the  bodies  with  velocities  such  as  no  eruptive 
cheerfully  described  by  Humboldt  as  energies  known  to  us  could  have  im- 
"  extra-telluric  masses,  telling  us  of  the  parted.  But  then  there  is  no  reason  for 
constitution  of  outside  matter,  and  en-  regarding  the  volcanic  forces  of  the 
abling  us  to  touch  and  handle  what  earth,  now  in  staid  middle  life,  or  even 
must  be  regarded  as  pocket-planets. "  those  which  she  possessed  millions  of 

But  at  last  suspicion  began  to  be  so  years  ago,  when  life  was  as  yet  only  be- 
far  roused  that  inquiry  was  made  at  the  ginning  on  her  surface,  as  comparable 
spot  where  the  great  "  meteorite"  had  with  the  expulsive  energies  she  may 
been  found.  The  basaltic  lava  in  the  have  possessed  when  in  the  vigor  oit 
midst  of  which  it  had  been  imbedded  youth.  Still  less  can  we  compare  the 
was  examined.  The  result  was  unpleas-  forces  now  existing  with  those  the  earth 
ant  for  those  who  had  in  some  degree  had  when  she  was  in  that  sunlike  stage 
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through  which  every  large  mass  wiihin 
the  solar  system  must  have  passed.  If 
Vesuvius  can  expel  matter  to  a  height 
of  four  or  five  miles,  and  the  Rrcat  vol- 
canoes of  the  Tertiary  era  could  eject 
matter  twice  or  thrice  as  high,  to  what 
hei);hls  may  not  the  Secondary,  the 
Piimary,  the  Archaean  volcanoes  have 
propelled  volcanic  bombs  in  the  mighty 
thioes  of  the  earth's  fiery  youth  ?  And 
long  before  the  Archaean  crust  was 
fortoed,  which  geologists  regard  as  the 
oldest  stratum  of  the  earth's  oui.er  shell, 
our  globe  possessed  energies  still  more 
tremendous. 

Along  quite  a  different  line  Stanislas 
Meunier,  in  France,  and  Tschermak, 
in  Russia,  had  been  led  to  the  same  idea 
respecting  meteoric  masses.  They  saw 
that,  regarding  meteorites  as  merely 
casual  visitors  fiom  outer  space,  the 
number  of  these  bodies  must  be  incon- 
ceivably large.  Our  earth  travelling 
round  the  sun  may  be  compared  to  a 
marble  circling  round  the  dome  of  St. 
Paul's,  ten  or  twelve  miles  away.  The 
region  actually  swept  by  the  earth's 
globe  in  her  circuit  is  Ihe  merest  thread 
of  space  compared  with  the  vast  volume 
of  a  globe  which  should  inclose  the 
whole  solar  sysiem.  H  across  this  mere 
threadlike  ring  so  many  myriads  of 
meteorites  have  come,  what  must  be  the 
number  within  the  whole  domain  of  Ihe 
sun,  extending  far  beyond  the  region 
where  cold  Neptune  puisues  his  gloomy 
course  ? 

But  perhaps  the  reader  may  ask  how 
the  ejection  of  the  meteors  from  the 
earth  in  past  ages — millions  of  years  ago 
— would  help  in  this  difficulty  :  the 
earth  cannot  be  supposed  to  have  sup- 
plied all  Ihe  millions  of  millions,  or 
rather  the  billions  of  billions  of  mete- 
orites which  at  any  rate  exist,  account 
for  them  how  we  may.  That,  how- 
ever, is  just  the  idea  which  the  earth- 
ejection  theory  would  allow  us  to  reject. 
If  in  old  times  the  earth  possessed 
power  enough  to  eject  bodies  from  her 
interior  with  such  velocities  that  they 
passed  beyond  her  control,  all  the 
bodies  so  ejected  would  forever  there- 
after cross  that  fine  ring  of  space  along 
which  the  earth  in  ber  course  around 
the  sun  sweeps  year  by  year.  The 
trouble  before  had  been  that  not  one 
meteor  out  of  millions  of  millions  would 


have  a  track  crossing  the  earth's,  so  that 
she  would  not  have  even  a  cliance  of 
encountering  one  meteor  out  of  millions 
of  millions  actually  existing.  Of  those 
expelled  from  her  own  inteiior  in  re- 
mote times,  there  would  not  be  one  which 
she  would  not  have  a  chance  of  pick- 
ing up  again.  Nay,  one  may  say  that 
in  the  long  run  she  would  be  bound  to 
pick  up  every  one  of  them,  though  that 
long  run  might  mean  millions,  or  even 
tens  or  hundreds  of  millions  of  years 

For  this  reason  the  theory  of  Meunier 
and  Tschermak  found  favor  in  the  ejes 
of  astronomers. 

But  if  we  are  to  recognize  in  our  earth 
a  power  of  ejecting  meteoric  masses  in 
far-off  limes  into  far-off  space,  in  such 
sort  in  fact  that,  but  for  the  help  of  the 
sun.  the  earth  would  never  have  been 
able  to  draw  these  children  of  hers  back 
again,  we  must  recognize  a  similar  power 
in  other  worlds  also.  In  particular  the 
giant  planets  must  have  possessed  cor- 
responding ejective  energies.  What  is 
sauce  for  the  terrene  goose  should  be 
sauce  also  for  the  Jovian  or  Saluinian 
gander.  Of  course,  a  volcano  in  Jupi- 
ter or  Saturn  in  the  old  sunlike  stage  of 
each  planet's  career  would  have  had  to 
be  far  more  energeiic  to  get  away  with 
a  flight  of  ejected  bodies  so  that  ihey 
should  not  at  once  fall  back  again,  than 
the  terrestrial  volcanoes  recognized  by 
I'Echcrmak  and  Meunier-  To  bring  the 
matter  down  to  figures,  a  terrestrial  vol- 
cano would  have  had  to  start  lis  bombs 
with  a  velocity  of  at  least  seven  miles 
per  second — probably  ten  miles  per  sec- 
ond to  get  over  the  effects  of  friction  in 
the  air  ;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  Jupi- 
ter's volcanoes  would  have  had  to  give  a 
velocity  of  forty  miles  a  second  without 
counting  the  effects  of  friction,  and  per- 
haps fifty  miles  per  second,  taking  those 
effects  into  account.  But  there  is  no 
difficulty  here.  One  might  as  reason- 
ably argue  that  a  lion  could  not  be  ex- 
pected to  walk  as  the  dog  does,  because 
he  weighs  so  much  more.  If  Jupiter 
and  Saturn  needed  more  strength  for 
their  volcanic  work,  they  had  more 
strength.  AU  the  volcanic  energies  of 
a  planet  are  due  to  the  attractive  power 
of  the  planet's  mass,  working  on  the 
crust,  crumpling  it  up,  contorting,  dis- 
locating, upheaving  (by  down  drawing), 
and  generating  heat  by  all  this  mechanr- 
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cal  action.     The  eaith  seems  strong  at  giant  planets,  and  as  to  give  even  one  a 

such  work  when  we  look  at  the  great  fair  chance  of  thus  crossing  the  earth's 

mounlain   ranges  on   her  surface,   and  track  there  must  be  millions  of  the  kind, 

consider  the  work  of  her  volcanoes  now  we    learn    that    there  are   nnillions   of 

and  siill  muie  in  past  ages.     But  Jupiter  meteor  streams  crossing  or  passing  very 

is  three  hundred  times  as  strong,  and  near  to  the  tracks  of  Neptune,  Uranus, 

Saturn  one  hundred  limes.     If  there  is  Saturn,  and  Jupiier. 

any   truth   in   the  theory  that  our  earth         We    have    then    precisely    the     same 

was  able  lo  eject  bodies  beyond  her  own  reason  for  judging  that  the  giant  planets 

conlrol,    theie  can    be  little  doubt  that  once  ejected  many  millions  of   meteor 

Jupiier  and  Saturn— nay,  every  planet  flights,  as  we  have  found  for  recognii- 

large  or  small  wjihin  the  solar  system,  ing  a  volcanic  power  of  the  same  effcc- 

possessed  similar  power  during  the  same  live  kind  in  our  own  earth, 
fiery  stages  of  their  respective  careers.  Bui  this  brings  us  nearer  to  the  sub- 

VVhether  this  be  so  or  not,  it  is  cer-  jectof  our  essay,  at  least  as  indicated 
tain  that  there  are  meteor  streams  which  by  its  title,  than  we  have  hitherto  been  ; 
cross  or  approach  the  paths  of  the  giant  for  all  those  meteor  streams  which, 
planets,  just  as  certain  meteor  streams  crossing  our  earth's  track,  are  really  as- 
cross  or  approach  the  path  of  ourearlh  ;  socialed  with  the  giant  planets,  are  as- 
for  some  of  the  meteor  streams  which  socialed  also  with  comets.  We  may  in- 
are  thus  associated  with  the  giants  of  deed  say  that  they  are  comets.  A 
the  solar  system  cross  also  the  track  of  comet  has  been  shown  lo  be  in  realilr  a 
our  earth.  This  can  only  be  regarded,  flight  of  meteors,  aggregated  somewhat 
of  course,  as  a  mere  coincidence  ;  for,  closely  together,  and  travelling  around 
however  ingeniously  the  astronomer  the  sun  on  nearly  the  same  paths, 
may  strive  to  explain  the  existence  of  a  Slight  differences  in  the  rale  at  which 
meteor  stream  crossing  one  planet's  these  bodies  travel  cause  some  lo  lag 
track,  he  cannot  possibly  explain  how  slightly  behind  the  main  body,  while 
(otherwise  than  by  chance  medley,  so  others  (Ihis  is  too  often  overlooked)  get 
to  speak)  a  (light  of  meteors  came  lo  in  advance.  Thus  there  is  a  trailing 
cross  the  tracks  of  two  planets.  Any  out  both  ways  ;  and  in  the  course  of 
theory  associating  a  meteor  stream  with  time — a  few  hundreds  of  thousands,  or 
one  planet  must  of  necessity  show  that  it  may  be  a  few  millions  of  years,  or 
the  origin  of  (he  stream  was  independent  some  trifle  of  that  sort— the  meteoric 
of  every  other  planet.  Vesuvius  and  deserters  may  be  found  all  round  the 
Elna  may  each  be  in  eruption,  and  a  orbit  of  the  leading  troop  ;  or,  slightly 
volcanic  bomb  shot  oul  from  Vesuvius  to  alter  Ihe  metaphor,  the  meteoric 
might,  if  it  were  shot  far  enough,  fall  truants  may  be  found  all  round  the  path 
upon  Etna  ;  but  assuredly  any  explana-  of  their  parent  comet.  We  must  not 
tion  of  the  course  of  that  missile  which  confound  this  train  of-  meteoric  attend- 
assigned  Vesuvius  as  its  parent  would  ants  and  avani- couriers  with  the  comet's 
clear  Rma  of  all  suspicion  of  having  had  tail.  One  might  as  reasonably  mistake 
anything  to  do  with  it,  except  as  having  a  royal  person's  trainbearers  for  the 
been  casually  saluted  by  it.  train  itself.     The  tail  of  a  comet  lies  in 

But  this  illustration  will  serve  also  to  quite  a  different  direction,  and  is  mani- 
illustrate  the  next  step  in  our  reasoning,  festly  a  body  {if  body,  indeed,  it  can  be 
If,  while  Vesuvius  was  in  eruption,  and  called)  of  quite  another  kind.  A  corn- 
Etna  at  rest,  many  volcanic  missiles  fell  et's  tail  always  makes  an  angle,  some- 
on  Etna,  an  ohserver  stationed  on  this  times  even  a  right  angle,  with  the  corn- 
mountain  would  learn  that  Vesuvius  et's  track  ;  the  meteor  stream  is  always 
was  very  bufily  at  work  indeed,  for  he  on  that  track. 

would  perceive  that  immense  numbers         It  begins  to  look,  (hen,  as  though,  in 

of  missiles  must  be  ejected  from  Vesu-  saying    that    the    giant    comets    once 

rius,  to  give  even  one  a  fair  chance  of  ejected  in  a  volcanic  fashion  meteoric 

falling  on  Etna.     And  in  like  manner,  flights,    we  were  in   reality  saying  that 

since  several  meteor  streams  which  cross  they   had   once  ejected  comets!     And 

our  earth's  track  are  undoubtedly  asso-  what  we  have  thus  said  about  Jupiier 

ciated  in  some  way  or  other  with  the  and  his  fellows  we  may  be  said  to  have 
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asserted  also  of  ihe  earth,  and  therefore  planets,  that  theory  ou){ht  to  apply  in 

of    her    fellows    Mars,     Mercury,    and  some  way,   or  in   Eome  degree,  to  Ihe 

Venus  (only  Venus  may  not,  perhaps,  long-tailed      and     Tesplenbenl     comets 

be  propetly  called  a  fellow).     Are  the  which  from  time  to  lime  visit  our  solar 

meteoric  bodies  through  which  the  earth  s)s(em.     If    our    earih   gave   birth    to 

passes    the    remains    of    long-departed  small  and  short-lived   comets,  and  the 

comets,    terrestrial   in  origin,   and  per-  giant  planets  gave  birlh  to  larger  and 

haps  very  small  affairs,  but  still  comets  ?  longer-lived  comets,   must  we  not  seek 

It  will  go  near  io  be  thought  so  shortly,  for  the  parents  of  the  largest  and  most 

After  all,  it  is  only  a  question  of  degree,  glorious  comets  in.oibs  larger  by  far 

To  giani  planets  we  may  assign    targe  and  fuller  of  energy  and  vitality  even 

and    long-iasling   comets,    to  the  earth  than  the  giants  Jupiter  and  Saturn  ? 

and  Ihe  other  terrestrial  planets  small  We  need  not  be  at  a  loss  to  find  such 

comets,  which  were  very  soon  dissipated  oibs.     There  are  thousands  within  our 

by  the  divelient  action  of  the  sun.  ken,  visible  each  night  in  our  skies.     The 

But  indeed,  even  the  comets  associ-  smallest  telescopes  used  by  asironomers 
ated  with  the  giant  planets  do  not  be-  reveal  hundreds  of  thousands.  The 
long  to  the  premier  rank,  either  for  size  giant  telescopes  used  by  the  Herschels 
or  {or  durability.  They  are  mostly  but  reveal  many  millions  ;  and  the  great  tele- 
of  moderate  splendor,  and  while  most  scope  of  Lord  Kosse,  with  its  line  6-feet 
of  them  look  as  it  they  had  undergone  mirror  (imagine  an  eye  six  feetiindi- 
many  vicissitudes,  one  at  least  has  ac-  ameier),  would  show  many  hundreds  of 
tually  been  lorn  apart  and  dissipated  millions  if  it  could  be  directed  to  every 
under  the  very  eyes  of  astronomers,  part  of  the  heavens  in  succession.  The 
We  must  find,  it  would  seem,  another  stars  or  suns  are  the  orbs  we  are  to  look 
explanation  for  those  splendid  comets  to  as  the  probable  parents  of  the  great 
which,  like  Donati's  in  1858,  and  the  comets  which  kings  and  rulers  in  old 
great  comet  of  1811,  have  spread  their  times  regarded  as  special  messengers  to 
glorious  trains  athwart  the  heavens  in  warn  them  of  war  or  rebellion,  fire  or 
such  sort  as  to  excite  awe  and  terror  flood,  plague,  pestilence,  or  famine. 
among  the  nations.  These  cannot  have  Of  course,  if  an  orb  like  the  sun  ejects 
been  ejected  from  planets  even  of  the  from  its  interior  the  maierials  for  form- 
giani  sort.  Indeed,  we  need  not  reason  ing  a  first-class  comet,  it  must  send 
about  the  question  of  possibility.  It  is  forth  that  flight  of  meteors  in  good 
certain  that  these  have  not  been  ejected  style,  or  else  the  cometic  proger.y  will 
from  any  of  the  planets  in  our  solar  sys-  return  to  the  bosom  of  its  solar  parent 
tem,  or  in  any  other  system.  For  if  "  like  the  prodigious  son"~as  Launce- 
they  had  been  ejected  from  Jupiter,  lot  has  it — a  disappointment  and  a  fail- 
Saturn,  or  any  other  of  our  sun's  family,  urc.  The  ejected  matter  must  start 
their  paths  would  still  cross,  or  closely  forth  at  the  rate  of  a  few  hundreds  of 
approach  the  path  of  the  parent  planet,  miles  per  second.  In  our  sun's  case 
which  is  not  the  case.  If,  on  the  other  380  miles  per  second  would  suffice.  A 
hand,  they  had  beenshotout  from  some  noteworthy  eSort  must  be  made,  even 
planet  attending  on  a  distant  sun,  they  by  such  a  giant  as  a  sun,  to  eSect  this 
would  not  have  been  able  to  leave  the  lively  ejection.  But  that  a  sun  is  capa- 
domain  of  that  remote  sun,  but  would  ble  of  it,  no  one  who  considers  the 
still  be  travelling  in  attendance  upon  it,  might  of  our  own  sun  can  for  a  moment 
with  such  subordinate  fealty  to  the  par-  question.  He  is  325,000  times  as  strong 
ent  planet  as  is  shown  by  the  members  as  this  little  eanh  on  which  we  live. 
of  tlie  various  comet  families  of  the  His  vitality  is  shown  by  his  lustre,  which 
giant  planets  to  their  respective  progeni-  is  about  equal  to  the  light  which  would 
tors.  come  from  two  millions  of  millions  of 

Yet,   if  there  is  any  validity  in  the  millions  of  millions  of  electric  burners, 

theory  to  which  we  seem  to  have  been  It  is  shown  also  by  his  tremendous  emis- 

led  in  the  case  of  the  meteor  streams  sion  of  heat,  equal  to  what  would  rtsult 

through  which  our  earth  plunges  each  from  burning  each  second   a  mass  of 

year,  and  of  the  comets  which  still  cross  coal  (of  the  best  quality  be  it  under- 

or    approach   the  tracks  of   the  giant  stood)  200  miles  broad,  200  miles  long, 
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and  200  miles  high — (hat  is,  eiKht  mill-  our  solar  system  is  from  time  to  time 
ion  cubic  miles  of  coal.  This  would  be  visited  by  larger  comeis,  such  as  these 
about  13, 500  millions  of  roillionsof  tons  ejeciions  might  be  supposed  to  have 
per  second  (the  whole  output  or  our  ex-  given  birth  to  in  the  past, 
cepiionally  coal-producing  country  is  but  But  a  few  of  the  comeis  which  fmc 
about  150  millions  of  ions  per  annum),  time  to  time  visit  our  sod  may  be  re- 
The  sun,  then,  and  doubtless  every  garded  as  bis  own  children  returned  to 
one  of  his  fellow-suns,  the  stars,  has  un-  him — not  to  stay,  only  to  pay  a  soit  of 
doubtedly  the  requisite  power,  if  only  fljing  visit  The  greater  number  of  tbc 
it  bad  the  will,  to  eject  matter  in  the  comets  ejected  by  him  and  returoing— 
requited  manner.  Now,  of  course,  our  for  want  of  sufficient  velocity  at  starling 
own  sun  is  not  often  engaged  upon  such  — to  their  old  home,  would  cooe 
work  as  this.  Although  most  active  and  straight  to  the  warm  bosom  of  their  par- 
vigorous,  the  source,  indeed  (directly  or  ent,  and  there  rest 


indirecll)),  of  all  life  and  energy  within 


Absorbed  in  aever-endiDg  glorr 


his  system,   he  works  steadily,  not  fit-  In  ibe  heart  of  the  great  roliog  wn. 
fully.     Yet  every  now  and  then  he  spurts 

into  sudden  though  local  activity  of  the  But  although  this  would  be  the  usual 
roost  amazing  kind.  In  one  of  these  end  of  such  bodies,  and  though  tboK 
fits  he  shot  out  a  flight  of  bodies  whose  paradoxers  err  who  imagine  that  bodies 
swift  motion  through  the  hydrogen  at-  shot  out  from  the  sun  could  ever  circle 
mospbere  which  enwraps  the  sun  was  around  him  as  the  planets  do,  yet  i: 
measured  at  300  miles  per  second,  and  might  easily  happen  that  one  of  these 
indicated  (as  was  shown  by  mathemati-  returning  comets  might  misn  its  aim, 
cal  computation)  a  velocity  of  450  miles  it  we  may  so  speak.  Very  moderate 
per  second,  as  the  missiles  left  ttie  sun's  perturbation,  such  as  the  giaut  planets 
surface.  Since  the  time  (1872)  when  are  well  able  to  produce,  would  soaffeci 
the  sun  was  first  caught  in  the  act  of  the  movements  of  the  comet  that  on  its 
thus  ejecting  matter  away  from  his  own  return  to  the  sun  it  would  steer  clear  nf 
interior  forever  (because  he  can  never  his  globe,  and  go  back  into  the  deptbi 
bring  back  matter  which  leaves  him  from  which  it  had  returned.  In  ibe 
with  a  velocity  of  more  than  380  miles  case  of  those  large  comets,  like  Neir- 
per  second)  he  has  been  detected  four  ton's  in  1680,  and  the  comets  of  1665. 
or  five  times  at  the  same  lively  business.  r843,  18S0,  and  1881,  whose  orbiis  pass 
There  can  be  no  doubt,  then,  either  very  near  to  the  sun's  globe,  we  may 
about  the  sun's  power  to  eject  matter  fairly  imagine  this  to-be  the  true  inter- 
from  his  interior  as  the  giant  planets  pretation.  We  should  in  that  case  bare 
and  our  own  earth  seem  to  have  done,  this  interesting  resuh — that  while  the 
or  about  his  exerting  that  power  from  sun,  by  his  overmastering  aiiraction, 
time  to  time.  prevents  these  comeis  which  were  cx- 
And  what  the  sun  can  do  his  fellow-  pelled  by  the  giant  planets  from  piss- 
suns  can  do  likewise.  In  fact,  just  as  ing  out  of  the  solar  system,  the  giant 
our  earth  is  a  sample  planet,  so  Ihe  sun  planels  have  in  some  cases  prevented 
is  a  sample  star.  Now  supposing  there  these  comets  which  were  expelled  (bun- 
are  10,000  millions  of  stars  in  our  dieds  of  thousands  of  years,  probably, 
galaxy — a  roost  moderate  calculation —  ago)  by  the  sun  from  returning  to  hii 
that  each  one  of  them  has  been  in  the  patent  orb,  and  have  so  compelled  (hem 
sun-like  slate  for  ten  millions  of  years  to  remain  members  of  his  family.  If 
(our  earth  actually  ie//s  us  by  her  crust  the  comet  families  of  the  giant  planeti 
that  the  sun  has  been  at  work  as  now  are  now  chiefly  ruled  by  the  sun,  those 
for  100  millions  of  years),  and  that  in  comet  children  of  the  sun  which  still 
ten  years  on  the  average  only  one  ejec-  belong  to  the  solar  family  owe  their 
tion  such  as  we  are  considering  has  position  partly  to  the  giant  plauets. 
taken  place,  then  there  would  be  10,-  The  perplexity  with  which  astrono- 
ooo,ooo.ooo,ooo,oooslar-ejccted  meteor  mers  have  viewed  the  comets  of  r665, 
flights  or  comeis  travelling  about  the  in-  1843,  tSSo,  and  1882  may  be  partly  te- 
tersiellar  spaces.  With  so  goodly  a  moved  by  this  explanation  of  the  origin 
probable  supply  we  need  not  wonder  if  of  all  these  bodies.     What  made  them 
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so  mysterious  was  that  they  travel  on  long,  long  ago  the  sun  shot  out  a  flight 

paths  which,  near  the  sun,  are  practi-  of  naeteors  foiming  prescDtly  a  comet, 

catly  identical ;  so  that,  until  the  close  which   afterward  came  to  tuvel  on  a 

of  1S82,  the  idea  was  commonly  enter-  path  passing  very  close,  almost  giaz- 

tained  that  they  were  one  and  the  same  ingly,   by  the  sun's  globe,  we  see  that 

body  which  had  come  back,  after  grad-  this  comet  might  very  well  at  ooe  of  its 

ually  diminishing  circuits,  in  1843  after  returns   be    broken   up    by   the    sun's 

178  years'   absence,  in   1880   alter  37  action,  as  Biela's  comet   actually  was 

years'   absence,  and  in  1883  after  only  bioken  up  in  1845.     Very  slight  dJBer- 

ai  years'  absence,  and  might  be  expect-  ences  in  the  velocities  of  these  comets, 

ed  to  return  in  a  few  months,  and  per-  when  near  the  sun,  would  cause  differ- 

hapa  to  lash  the  surface  of  the  sun  to  ences  of  several  years  in  their  periods 

intense  splendor  and   heat,   destroying  of  circuit.     One  of  the  comet  fragments 

thereby  all  life  within  the  solar  system,  came  back,  if  this  explanation  is  right. 

But  the  comet  of  1882  passed  away  on  in   1665,  another  in   1843,   another  in 

such   a    path    that    it  could   be    well  1880,  and  yet  another  in   iSSa.     'There 

watched,  and  we   know  now   certainly  may  be  more    yet  to  comt.—ComiiU 

that  it  will  not  return  for  several  hun-  Magazine. 
drcds  of  years.     Now  if  we  suppose  that 


THE  SECRET  OF  THE  SEA. 


BY  11.   C.    CILLINGTON. 


What  is  your  woe,  or  who  hath  done  you  wrong. 

Sorrowful  surges  wailing  up  the  shore  ? 

"  No  hope  !"  ye  cry,  '  Too  late  !  O,  nevermore  !*' — 
A  chill  despair  the  burden  of  your  song. 
To  stars  and  flying  clouds,  the  whole  night  long. 

Ye  sob  your  mournful  story  o'er  and  o  er ; 

It  echoes  through  the  sea-cave's  weedy  door, 
And  gains  in  anguish  as  the  wind  grows  strong. 

The  great  Sea-mother,  rent  with  many  woes. 
Pours  out  her  heart  in  unavailing  tears 

For  all  the  evils  that  remorsetess  Fate 
Has  wrought  thro'  her,  these  thousand  thousand  years — 
For  those  whose  name  is  perished — and  for  those 
Whose  house  is  left  unto  them  desolate. 


THE  BULGARIAN  SITUATION. 

BY   AN  OLD   RESIDENT. 

A  YEAR  ago,  in  an  article  written  a  day  the  world  would  consider  it  absurd, 

week  before  the  outbreak  at  Phillppo-  in  an  article  on   Turkey,  to  speak  of 

polls,  it  was  necessary  for  me  to  explain  anything  but  the  Balkan  Stales.     In  this 

and  justify  the  assertion  (hat  Turkish  judgment  the  world  is  quite  right     The 

life  and  thought  centred  in  the  Balkan  fate  of  Turkey  is  to  be  decided  in  Bul- 

Peninsula.      Before    that    article    was  garia. 

printed  in  the  October  Ceniemporary  The  extraordinary  crime  committed  a 
events  had  occurred  which  rendered  all  few  weeks  ago  at  Sofia  has  strongly  ex- 
such  justification   unnecessary ;  and  to-  cited  the  innaginatioa  of  Europe,  and 


''y'"- 
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made  Prince  Alexander  the  hero  of  the  tion.  I  understand  that  this  paper, 
day.  It  was  not  possible  at  lirsi  towtiie  such  as  it  was,  was  found  on  the  [>ctH» 
or  think  'of  these  events  with  calmness,  of  Major  GrueB  when  he  was  captured, 
but  If  we  are  to  understand  their  real  and  returned  to  the  Prince, 
significance  we  must  consider  them  fairly  Before  daylight  the  Prince  was  seM 
and  without  excitement  or  prejudice,  under  escort  to  Rabuva.  put  on  board 
After  listening  lo  statements  of  ihosedl-  his  yacht,  and  taken  to  Reni,  in  Russai, 
recily  concerned  on  both  sides  I  believe  a  small  village  on  the  Danube,  just  be- 
that,  in  brief,  what  happened  at  Sofia  low  Galalz.  On  this  journe>  the  Piin« 
was  this:  was  treated  like  a  criminal  by  most  bF 
A  conspiracy  was  secretly  formed  the  officers  in  charge.  Of  his  treatmew 
against  the  Prince,  three  or  four  months  in  Russia  the  world  knows  too  mad 
ago,  by  certain  officers  in  the  army  who  already.  Should  (he  Czar  ever  kno> 
had  personal  grievances.  The  leaders  the  truth  of  this  story,  he  will  no  doubt 
were  Major  GruefF,  the  Director  of  the  feel  that  he  himself  was  dishonored  by 
Military  School,  and  Captain  Bendereff,  the  conduct  of  hts  officers.  So  fjr  we 
of  the  War  Department,  both  of  whom  have  nothing  but  a  case  of  the  kidnap- 
had  failed  to  receive  exactly  the  rewards  ping  of  a  Prince  by  a  number  of  his  own 
which  they  coveted  after  the  Servian  subjects,  aided  and  directed  by  Russian 
war.  They  were  encouraged  and  aided  officials.  It  was  a  new  thing  in  the  his- 
by  the  Russian  Consulate  and  by  Mr.  tory  of  the  world,  but  it  was  weD 
Zankocf  and  Bishop  Clement,  who  have  planned,  and  there  is  nothing  surprising 
long  been  known  to  be  in  the  pay  of  in  the  fact  that  it  was  successful. 
Russia,  and  who  had  engaged  in  similar  Having  disposed  of  the  Prince,  neithcf 
conspiracies  last  year.  Russian  money  the  rebels  nor  their  Russian  associate 
was  freely  used,  and  the  most  liberal  appeared  to  have  known  exactly  what  to 
promises  made  to  officers  who  were  do  next.  For  a  day  or  two,  as  the]  ctm- 
solicited  to  join  the  conspiracy.  Of  trolled  the  telegraphs,  they  managed  to 
these,  some  refused,  others  hesitated,  deceive  the  people  and  the  army  as  to 
and  quite  a  number — at  least  fifty —  what  had  actually  occurred,  but  iber 
joined  the  conspirators.  When  every-  utterly  failed  to  constitute  a  Govem- 
thing  was  ready,  the  Prince's  regiment  ment  with  any  life  in  it.  They  appat- 
was  sent  to  Slivnitza,  and  a  regiment  ently  waited  for  the  arrival  of  a  repre- 
from  Kustdenil,  which  had  been  gained  sentative  of  the  Czar  to  assume  the  gov- 
over,  was  marched  in  the  night  to  Sofia,  ernment.  They  received  a  tclegnitt 
It  disarmed  the  few  troops  left  at  the  from  him  assuring  them  that  he  took 
camp  outside  the  city,  and  then  sur-  Bulgaria  under  his  protection — that  he 
rounded  the  palace  and  the  houses  of  would  secure  their  immediate  union  with 
the  leading  friends  of  the  Prince.  No  Eastern  Roumelia  and  send  his  repre- 
oflicers  slept  in  the  palace,  which  was  sentative  to  Sofia.  I  have  not  seen  this 
guarded  only  by  a  few  sentries,  and  oc-  telegram,  but  I  make  this  statement  on 
cupied  only  by  the  Prince,  his  younger  the  authority  of  a  leading  conspirator,  a 
brother,  and  the  servants.      As  soon  as  Russian  officer. 

the  officers  had  entered  the  palace  the  This  delay  and  hesitation  was  fatal  to 
soldiers  began  to  fire  regular  volleys  ;  the  cause.  The  friends  of  the  Prince  at 
the  Prince  and  his  brother  were  roused,  Sofia  recovered  from  their  surprise,  the 
and  two  or  three  guards  prepared  to  facts  became  known  in  the  country,  and 
resist.  The  Prince,  however,  saw  that  after  two  days  Colonel  Popoff  escaped 
resistance  was  useless,  and  surrendered  from  confinement,  and  with  the  troops 
at  once  to  the  officers,  who  presented  from  SHvnitza  took  possession  of  Sofia 
their  revolvers  at  his  head.  Some  of  without  firing  a  shot  :  the  army  every- 
these  same  officers  had  dined  with  him  where  declared  for  the  Prince,  and  the 
in  Ihe  evening,  and  left  him  only  a  few  people  reptidiated  the  action  of  the  con- 
hours  before.  He  was  taken  to  the  spirators.  For  a  few  days  there  was 
Ministry  of  War  from  the  palace,  and  some  confusion,  and  one  regrncy  wis 
there,  in  the  presence  of  about  forty  of  formed  in  the  name  of  the  Prince  at 
his  officers,  he  was  treated  with  much  Sofia  by  M.  Caraveloff,  while  another 
indignity,  and  forced  to  sign  his  abdica-  was  formed   at  Timova  by  M.  Stam- 
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bouloff,  the  President  of  the  National  was  planned  last  summer,  wilh  this  saine 

Assembly  ;     and      Colonel      Muikuioff  M.  ZankoS  as  oneo(  the  chief  conspiia- 

inarchtd  from  Philippopolis  with   la,-  tors.     This  was  postponed  by  the  re vo- 

000  tioops  to  So5a,  in  the  name  of  the  lution  tn  Eastern  Koumelia,  but  came  to 

Prince.     The  re  was  confusion,  but  there  a  head  at  the  time  of  the  Servian  inva- 

was  unanimity  in  their  deieimination  to  sion,  and  failed,  on  account  of  the  vic- 

rcinistatc  Prince  Alexander,  tory  at  Siivniiza.     No  one  was  punished- 

The  Prince  had  meanwhile  reached  At  ihe  close  of  the  Conference  of  . 
Lembetg,  in  Austria,  where  he  was  re-  Constantinople  the  people  were  K^ner- 
ceived  with  the  greatest  honor  and  en-  ally  loyal,  and  Russian  influence  was  at 
thusiasm,  both  official  and  unofficial,  a  lower  ebb  than  ever  before.  It  was 
He  arrived  (here,  utterly  exhausted  by  well  understood  that  but  for  Russia  the 
what  he  had  ^one  through,  to  learn  that  union  would  have  been  completed,  and 
he  was  si  ill  Piince  of  Bulgaiia,  and  that  that  through  EuKlish  influence  the  Tuiks 
the  people  demanded  his  immediate  re-  were  inclined  to  allow  (he  practical  con- 
turn.  The  next  day  he  was  on  his  way  summation  of  this  union  under  Prince 
back,  and  in  Bulgaria  he  met  with  such  Alexander,  in  spite  of  Russian  opposi- 
a  receplion  as  he  had  never  had  before,  tion. 

The  whole  nation  came  lo  do  him  honor.  Had  England  maintained  her  influ- 
Never  was  enthusiasm  more  genuine  or  ence  at  Constantinople,  or  had  the  Tuiks 
joy  more  sincere  than  that  caused  b>  his  felt  strong  enough  to  act  for  their  own 
return.  But  on  his  arrik-al  at  Sofia  he  interest,  the  catastrophe  of  Sofia  would 
made  known  his  intention  of  abdicating,  not  have  happened  ;  but  when  Sir  Will- 
He  look  such  measures  as  he  could  lo  iam  White  left  Constantinople  both 
harmonize  the  different  parties  and  se-  Turks  and  Bulgarians  believed  that  £ng- 
cure  peace  and  tranquillity  in  the  coun-  land,  under  Gladstone,  had  abandoned 
try,  and  then  departed  amid  such  scenes  the  policy  of  Lord  Salisbury.  There 
of  sorrow  and  affection  on  the  part  of  was  no  such  change  of  policy,  but  it 
the  army  and  the  people  as  will  never  happened  that  one  of  the  first  acts  of 
be  forgotten.  the  Gladstone  Government  was  the  re- 
Such  is  in  brief  the  story  of  the  start-  call  of  Sir  William  White  and  the  send- 
ting  events  of  the  last  few  weeks,  the  ing  to  Constantinople  of  a  man  worthy 
details  of  which  have  furnished  sensa-  of  all  honor  and  respect,  but  utterly  ig- 
tional  news  for  all  Ihe  papers  of  Europe  norant  of  the  East,  and  unable,  with  the 
and  subjects  for  innumerable  editorials,  best  intentions,  to  exert  any  influence 
The  whole  story  will  be  ancient  his-  here.  It  was  a  blunder  which  can  never 
tory  before  this  article  can  be  published,  be  undone:  a  lost  opportunity  which 
but  Ihe  consequences  of  these  events  will  never  come  back. 
will  be  so  momentous  that  they  are  Russia  saw  her  chance,  and  improved 
worthy  of  a  careful  study.  it  at  once.  NelidoS  was  again  supreme 
,.,  „  at  Constantinople,  and  the  Russian 
What  led  to  this  Crisis.  p.op.ganda  was  pished  in  Bulguia  .nd 
Those  acquainted  with  the  course  of  Eastern  Roumelia  with  new  vigor.  The 
things  in  Bulgaria  may  have  been  star-  plan  of  operations  was  very  simple, 
tied  at  Ihe  dramatic  form  of  the  crisis.  The  object  was  to  convince  the  people 
but  they  saw  plainly  enough  that  it  must  that,  in  spite  of  all  their  sacrifices,  they 
come  in  some  form  before  this  >ear  was  had  accomplished  nothing  toward  the 
over.  The  Prince  himself  can  havehad  union  ;  that  so  longas  Prince  Alexander 
but  little  doubt  on  this  point.  He  must  remained  nothing  could  be  accom- 
have  foreseen  that  a  new  effort  would  plished,  but  that  Russia  could  give  them 
be  made  to  drive  him  out  of  the  coun-  the  complete  union  at  once.  It  was 
try.  The  first  serious  attempt  was  made  hoped  that  (his  would  lead  either  to  a 
three  years  ago  by  the  Russian  generals  revolution  or  to  anarchy, 
in  Ihe  Bulgarian  Ministry,  somewhat  on  The  Turks  were  induced  to  press 
the  plan  adopted  rhis  year.  It  was  their  claims  for  a  separate  organisation 
frustrated  by  the  officers  of  the  army,  of  Eastern  Roumelia,  and  to  insist  upon 
and  M.  ZankofF  and  the  geneials  had  the  immediate  meeting  of  the  mixed 
to  leave  the  country.     A  second  at(empt  Commission  to  revise  the  Organic  Stat. 
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ute.     They  did  their  part  of  the  work  these  two  parties  was  to  be  foand  ihe 

sa  well   that  it  was  generalljr  believed  greater  part  of  the  intelligent  men  wfco 

that  (heir  Commissioner,  Gadbau  Effen-  desired  to  sustain  the  Prince,  to  beat 

di,  had  sold  himself  to  Russia,     The  peace  with  Russia,  and  to  develop  the 

general  attitude  of  the  Porte  toward  the  Bulgaiian    nation    as    an    indepeodeoi 

Prince  was  hostile-  power.     They  were  patriotic  men,  op- 

In  Bulgaria,  Russia  found  her  tools  posed  to  all  Russian  interference  in  Bd- 

among  two  classes  of  men — the  army  garta,  but  they  were  disheartened.     They 

officers  who  were  discontented  because  generally  distrusted  the  parljr  leaders. 

they  had    not    received    the  rank    and  feared  the  results  of  the  Russian  propft- 

honor  to  which  they  considered  them-  ganda  and  the  hostility  of    the    Turks, 

selves  entitled  after  the  Servian   war  ;  and  felt  that  the  Prince  could    not  sland 

and  the  ex-oflicials  who  had  been  turned  alone  against  the  Czar.     They  felt  that 

out  of  office  by  CaraveloS  and  by  the  the  situation  was  extremely  critical,  that 

revolution  in  Eastern  Roumelia.     These  there  was  danger  of  anarchy,  and    they 

last  were  very  numerous,  and  nothing  did  not  know  what  to  do. 
was  done  to  conciliate  them  or  furnish        I  suspect  that  the  Prince  himself  wai 

them  with  the  means  of  support.     To  in  very  much  the  same  state   of  mind. 

these  classes  must  be  added  a  few  others  He  trusted  the  army  and  most  of   fail 

who  had  personal   grievances,  real   or  officers  ;  he  knew  that  he  had  the  sym- 

imaginary,  against  the  existing  Govern-  pathy  of  the  people  ;  but  he  knew  alio 

ment,  and  a  few  of  the  clergy,  who  were  that   any  day  a  few  Russian   reKtments 

either  in  Russian  pay  or  influenced  by  landed  at  Varna  might  put  an    end   to 

their  relations  with  the  Russian  Church,  his  government.      They  would     march 

Theseagentswerefurnished withlarge  to    Sofia    unopposed.      This    state  of 

sums  of  money,  which  was  used  very  things  could   not  last   long.     But  the 

freely,  and  were  stimulated  by  the  most  hope  of  the  friends  of  Bulgaria  was  thai 

extravagant  promises  as  to  the  future —  these  Russian  regiments  would  not  be 

which  they  will  very  likely  have  a  chance  sent,  and  the  Bulgarians,  left  to  them- 

to  reflect  upon  in  Siberia.  selves  for  a  few  months  longer,  wouM 

The  apparent  result  of  the  agitation  see  ihe  folly  of  destroying  each  other  in 

carried  on    by  the   Russian  consulates  the  interest  of  Russia,  and  that  the  sober 

and  these  agents,  as  seen  a  few  weeks  sense  and  loyalty  oF  the  people  would  in 

before  the  attack  upon  the  Prince,  was  the  end  prevail.      The    Russians    alio 

this  :  probably  saw  that  this  would  be  the  re- 

The  mass  of  the  people,  even  of  those  suit,  and  they  put  their  carefully  planned 

who  had  accepted  Russian  money,  was  plot  against  the  Princein  execution.     It 

thoroughly  loyal  to  the  Prince.     They  was  well-timed  ;  it  was  successful  ;  bat 

loved   him   and   trusted   him.     On  the  it  was  so  base  and  despicable   that  it 

other  hand,  they  felt  no  active  hostility  roused  the  indignation  of  the  whole  na- 

toward   Russia.     They   were    grateful,  tion.   and  they  made  their  choice  be- 

and   wished   to  live  at  peace  with   the  Iween  the  Prince  and  the  Czar  at  once, 

people,  so  many  of  whom  had  died  in  Had  a    Russian   regiment   landed  two 

their  behalf,  and  whose  graves  were  scat-  weeks  ago  at  Varna  it  would  have  had 

tcred  over  their   land      They  did  not  to  fight  its  way,  step  by  step,  throu^ 

comprehend  the  hostility  of  the  present  the  country.     As  the  Czar,  when  he  had 

Czar  to  the  Prince  given  to  them  by  his  the  opportunity,  expressed  no  regret  at 

father,  nor  did   they  understand   how  the  treatment   of   (he    Prince,    we  are 

they  could  be  called  upon  to  choose  be-  forced,  against  our  inclination,  to  sup- 

tween  the  two.  pose  that  he  knew  what  was  to  be  done. 

In  the  towns  it  was  different.     There  and  approved  it.     It  is  almost  incredible- 
were  in  these  two  extreme  patties,  one         In  brief,  the  situation  as  seen  by  ont- 

strongly   anti-Russian,   and    the    other  siders  was  this  :  It  was  known  that  Ros- 

boldly  and    openly  advocatmg  revolu-  sia  was  more  hostile  than  ever  and  more 

tion,   denouncing    the  Prince  and  de-  active  in  her  war  against  the  Prince.    It 

minding   the    intervention    of    Russia,  was  seen  that  Turkey  also  had  changed 

ready  for  anarchy  or  anything  else   to  her  friendly  policy.     It  was  obvious  that 

^complish    their   purposes.      Between  the  people  generally  were  disappointed 
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and  discouraged  at  the  result  of  the  thy  of  England,  but  the  English  prtss 
revolution.  Parties  were  multiplied  and  did  not  encourage  him  to  hope  lor  any- 
paity  spirit  was  more  bitter  than  ever  thing  more.  They  said  plainly  that 
before.  The  Russian  party  was  bold  England  had  no  interests  to  fight  for  in 
and  blatant,  denouncing  the  Prince  and  Bulgaria.  How  could  he  decide  to  re- 
foretelling  his  immediate  overthrow,  turn  under  these  circumstances?  He 
The  Prince  himself  was  discouraged  and  had  been  subjected  to  every  possible  in- 
in  doiibi  as  to  who  could  be  trusted.  suit  by  the  officers  of  his  army  and  by 
In  view  of  all  this  it  was  plain  that  officials  in  Russia.  He  had  had  Utile 
unless  soroe  improvemenl  took  place  in  food  and  no  change  of  clothing,  and  was 
the  public  mind  the  Prince  could  not  in  a  slate  of  physical  prostration.  But 
maintain  his  position.  Stilt  the  loyally  the  people  called  him.  There  was  a. 
of  the  masses  was  a  ground  of  hope,  and  chance  that  he  might  save  the  nation. 
I  did  not  anticipate  any  attack  upon  the  and  the  certainty  that  if  he  went  at  once 
person  of  the  Prince.  he  could  prevent  anarchy  and  civil  war. 
_.  -  -  He  went,  and  on  reaching  Bulgaria 
The  Return  op  the  Prince.  ,,,  „,j,  ^^  „„j  ,„,i5^,  ,l,i»^  „,»  ,,„ 

When  the  Prince  reached  f.emberg  for  him  to  make  in  the  interest  of  Bul- 
he  was  called  upon  to  decide  at  once  garia — perhaps  the  hardest  of  all.  He 
whether  he  would  listen  to  the  call  of  made  a  last  appeal  to  the  honor  of  his 
his  people  and  return  to  Bulgaria.  It  imperial  cousin  the  Czar.  No  one  who 
was  probably  the  most  trying  bout  of  his  understands  the  poliiical  situation  can 
life,  and  it  seems  to  me  that  his  dt.ci-  doubt  that  in  making  this  appeal  he 
sion  was  the  most  self-denying  and  acted  wisely,  and  acted  solely  in  the  in- 
heroic  act  in  his  career.  It  should  be  terest  of  the  Bulgarian  people.  No 
said  here  at  the  outset,  that  he  made  doubt  ii  would  have  been  more  agree- 
this  decision  wiihoiil  the  intervention  of  able  to  him  and  to  his  friends  il  he  had 
any  European  Goveinment,  and  that  he  been  able  to  ignore  the  Czar,  but  even 
did  not  make  it  with  any  intention  of  Bismarck  dare  not  do  this.  No  dou}>t 
abdicating  on  his  arrival  at  Sofia.  He.  it  would  have  been  more  in  accordance 
had  (he  advice  of  his  family  ;  he  knew  with  the  treaty  of  Beilin  if  he  had  ap- 
that  the  result  would  be  doubtful,  but  he  pealed  for  aid  to  the  Sultan  ;  but  the 
felt  bound  in  honor  to  make  one  more  Sultan  had  already  declined  to  inter- 
efforl  to  save  the  nation  to  whose  wel-  fere,  and  was  certainly  not  less  under 
fare  his  life  had  been  consecrated.  the  influence  of  the  Czar  than    Austria 

The   ofiicial    papers  of  Vienna  and  and  Germany.     It  was  a  painful  neces- 

Berlin  had  mildly  condemned  the  Bui-  sity,   but   had  the    Czar   replied   in   a 

garians  for  their  ingratitude,  but  they  had  friendly  spirit,  had  he  been  touched  by 

made  no  secret  of   their  gratification  at  the  pathos  of    the  situation,    it    would 

the  downfall  of  the  Prince.     They  had  have  been  the  end  of  all  difficulties  in 

said  in  so  many  words  that  his  disap-  Bulgaria,  and  a  messHge  of  peace  to  all 

pearance  from  the  scene  was  a  great  re-  the  world.     The  St,  Petersburg  papers 

lief  to  Europe,  and  a  guarantee  of  peace,  characterize  the  Prince's  appeal  ashy  po- 

Thev  said  it  so  unanimously  and  so  im-  critical.     What  shall  we  say  of  the  reply 

mediately  that  one  of  the  best  known  of  the  Czar  in  view  of  the  fact  that  there 

ambassadors  in  Europe  (not  in  Constan-  has  not  been  a  difficulty  of  any  kind  in 

linoplc)   expressed    to  me  Ihe  opinion  Bulgaria  since  the  arrival  ol    the  Prince 

that  the  whole  plot   had    been  agreed  which  has  not  been  directly  or  indirectly 

upon  beforehand  by  the  three  empires,  caused  by  Russian  agents  ?    I  will  not 

However  this  may  be,  il  must  have  been  accuse  him  of  hypocrisy.     I  will  simply 

evident  to  Ihe   Prince  at  Lemberg  that  say,  what  I  have  no  doubt  is  true,  that 

both  Austria  and  Germany  bad  agreed  the  Czar  has  been  deceived,  and  is  abso- 

to  allow  Russia  full  freedom  of  action  in  lutely  ignorant  of  the  real  state  of  things 

Bulgaria.     He  was  supported  by  public  in  Bulgaria. 

opinion  in  Europe,  and  might  hope  that        The  Prince  did  well  to  return  to  Bul- 

this  would  have  some  weight ;  but  when  gaiia,   and  be  did  well  to  make  a  last 

did  Bismaick  ever  respect  public  opin-  appeal  to  Ihe  Czar,  but  when  he  reached 

ion  ?  He  knew  that  he  bad  the  sympa-  Sofia  he  found  himself  and   his   loyal 
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people  standing  alone,  confronted  by  an  Pover  that  can  seriously  help  or  harm 
implacable  enemy,  and  without  a  friend  them  is  Russia.  It  is  a  lesson  which 
in  ihe  world  to  lift  a  hand  in  iheir  de-  will  not  soon  be  forgotten,  and  it  will 
fence.  The  Prince  knows,  and  every  bear  fruit  befond  the  borders  of  the 
sober-minded  Bulgarian  knows,  that  Ottoman  Empire.  It  may  not  be  tmc. 
Bulgaria  cannot  stand,  alone  against  but  it  will  be  believed.  No  one  in  this 
Russia.  If  Europe  decrees  that  Russia  part  of  the  world  is  simple  enough  to 
shall  be  supreme  in  Bulgaria,  there  is  believe  (hat  Austria,  or  Gertnany,  or 
nothing  more  to  be  said,  and  the  Prince  England,  can  desire  to  see  Russia 
could  do  nothing  but  abdicate.  He  and  established  in  Bulgaria,  and  then,  as  a 
the  Bulgarian  people  have  saved  their  necessary  consequence,  in  Constantino- 
own  honor.  They  have  vindiratcd  pie.  If  this  should  happen,  it  would  be 
themselves  before  the  world.  They  are  simply  because  these  Powers  were  Dot 
not  called  upon  to  resist  the  decrees  of  strong  enough  lo  prevent  it.  Wlien 
Europe.  Thev  must  submit  as  best  they  people  here  read  the  ingenious  articles 
can.  Had  the  Prince  remained  in  spite  in  the  Spedator  and  Nineteenth  Century^ 
of  the  brutal  decree  of  the  Czar,  his  po-  proving  that  England  would  be  rather 
sition  would  have  been  far  more  difficult  pleased  to  see  Russia  in  Conslantino- 
than  before.  After  the  excitement  had  pie,  they  simply  smile  and  raise  their 
passed  away,  the  sober  sense  of  the  peo-  chins  in  derision,  and  ihc  Sultan  hastens 
pie  would  have  realized  the  hopelessness  to  write  an  autograph  letter  to  the  Czar, 
of  the  conflict  wiih  Russia.  He  could  to  thank  him  for  the  brotherly  interest 
not  have  put  to  death  all  the  conspira-  which  he  has  taken  in  the  pacification 
tors  Tuo  many  were  more  or  less  im-  of  the  Balkan  Peninsula,  white  at  the 
plicated,  and  they  would  have  rccom-  same  time  he  is  spending  every  penny 
menced  their  work  at  once.  There  are  that  he  can  borrow  on  increased  arma- 
not  many   Bulgarians  who  could  be  in-  menls. 

duced  to  murder  their  Prince,  but  there        I  do  not   know  the  mind  of   Prince 

are  plenty  of  foreign  vagabonds  in  Bui-  Bismarck,  and  1  doubt  whether  any  one 

garia  who  could  have  been  hired  by  Rus-  else  docs.     I  only  know  the  fact  that  he 

sian  agents  to  assassinate  him.     His  life  has  brutally  sacrificed  Prince  Alexander 

would  have  been  in  constant  danger.  and  given   Bulgaria  over  lo  Ihe  Czar. 

He  might  have  braved  this  danger.  We  may  account  for  this  fact  on  vatious 

but  there  was  a   slill  greater  difficulty,  theories.       We   are   told,  for   example. 

He  did  not   know  to  whom  he  could  that  Germany,  Austria,  and  Russia  have 

trust  the  commands  of  the  army  and  the  agreed  upon  a   division   of   territory: 

government  of  the  country.     With  the  Russia  is  to  have  Bulgaria,  Thrace,  and 

friendship   or   neuiralliy  of    Russia    it  Constantinople  ;     Austria   is    to    ko    to 

would  have  been  difficult,  in  view  of  the  Salonica,  and  Germany  to  Trieste  ;  Italy 

personal  animosities  of  leading  men,  the  is  to  have  the  Tyrol, 
bitterness  of  parly  spirit,  and  the  treason        I  do  not  hesitate  to  affirm  that   no 

of    so  many  officials.     With  the  open  serious  statesman  in    Europe  has  ever 

hoslilily  of  Russia,  and  of  Austria  and  thought  of  such  an   arrangement,     it 

Germany  as  well,  it  was  impossible.  would  be  the  end  of  the  Austrian  Em- 
pire and  would  give  Russia  absolute  su- 
premacy in  Europe.  It  would  be  in  di- 
rect opposition  to  all  the  traditions  of 

The  question  whether  Prince  Alexan-  Europe — traditions  which  form  the  basis 

der,  or  some  other  prince,  shall   rule  in  of  all  the  mutual  relations  of  (he  great 

Bulgaria,  is  in  itself  of  little  consequence  Powers.     It  would  bean  absolute  and 

lo  the  world.     It  chiefly  concerns  (he  unconditional  surrender  to  Russia,  with- 

Bulgarians.      But  Ihis  question  has  come  out    any    genuine   compensation.      The 

up  in  such   a   way  that   the  fate  of  all  idea  of  such  a  transaction  is  too  absurd 

Europe  is  involved  in  it.     Nothing  else  to  waste  time  in  the  discussion  of  it- 
can   be  thought  of   at  Constantinople.        Another  theory  is   that   Austria  and 

One  thing  is  obvious  at  first  sight :  all  Germany  have  consented  to  allow  Rus- 

the  peopleof  the  East,  Turksand  Chris-  sia  to  control  Bulgaria  on  the  express 

lians,  have  learned  a  lesson.     The  only  condition  that  she  shall  go  no  further. 
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Such  a  condilioD  would  be  illusory,     f  Six  weeks  ago,  before  the  conference  at 

remember  that  an  Austrian    statesman  Gastein,  it  was  believed  by  some  of  the 

once  said  to  me  :  "  So  long  as  Bulgaria  best-informed    men    in  Vienna    that  it 

is  a  Russian  outpost  at  our  back  door,  would  come  within  two  months.     Now 

wc  can   never  have  peace;  sooner  or  they  look  forward  to  the  coming  spring, 
later  we  must  drive  her  out."     If  Russia        The  real  question  is,  whether,  in  view 

is  in  Bulgaria,  who  is  to  keep  her  out  of  of  this  impendinK  and  inevil able  conitict. 

Macedonia?  who  is  to  defend  Bouma-  it  was  wise  for  Austria  and  Germany  to 

nia  P  who  is  to  block  the  way  to  Con-  sacritice  Bulgaria  to  Russia  for  the  mo- 

staniinople.'    If  any  such  agreement  has  ment.     Hdd   there  been    no    counter- 

been  made,  it  has  been  made  with  a  full  revolution,  had    the  Prince  refused  to 

knowledi;e  on  the  part  of  all  that  it  is  return,  1  can  see  thai  there  would  have 

temporary  and  deceptive.  been  an  apparent  advantage  to  Austria 

Another  theory,  not  complimentary  in  allowing;  events  to  take  ihttr  course 
to  Bismarck,  is  that  he  has  determined  for  the  moment.  But  when  the  question 
to  sacrifice  the  future  to  the  present,  look  its  present  form  it  was  a  mistake  to 
that  he  will  yield  everything  to  Russia  yield  to  Russia.  Had  Austria  and  Ger- 
to  prevent  a  Russo-French  alliance  many  supported  the  Prince,  England 
against  Germany,  that  he  will  keep  the  would  have  joined  them,  Tuikey  would 
peace  and  save  German  unity  while  he  have  taken  courage  and  thrown  off  the 
lives:  apris  moi  le  deluge.  Bismarck  is  yoke  of  Russia.  If  war  had  followed, 
no  doubt  something  of  a  cynic,  but  Austria  would  have  had  nothing  lo  fear 
there  is  little  in  his  past  life  lo  justify  on  this  side.  Roumania  and  Bulgaria 
such  a  theory  as  this.  It  is  not  a  theory  would  have  been  neutral,  if  not  allies, 
which  is  believed  in  Russia  It  is  rather  If  Russia  has  her  way,  as  now  seems 
an  Austrian  idea,  where  he  is  always  probable,  all  these  advantages  ate  lost, 
suspected  of  sacrificing  Austrian  inter-  The  war  may  be  postponed,  but  when  it 
ests  lo  his  own.  All  statesmen  are  to  a  comes  the  Bulgarians  will  foim  the  ad- 
certain  extent  oppoitunisis,  and  all  vance-guard  of  the  Russian  army,  and  it 
diplomacy  is  a  system  of  compromises  is  probable  that  Tuikey  will  remain  neu- 
and  temporary  expedients,  without  much  ttal.  The  whole  East  will  sin  nd  in  awe 
regard  to  the  future  ;  but  no  great  of  Russia  as  never  before.  The  Turks 
statesman  ever  deliberately  sacrifices  the  have  of  late  been  inclined  to  look  to 
future  of  his  country  to  his  present  con-  Germany  as  a  defence  against  Russia  ; 
venience.  He  may  draw  back,  he  may  they  think  now  that  Germany  and  Aus- 
temporarily  sacritice  certain  interests  ;  tria  together  are  too  weak  even  to  de- 
but it  is  with  the  full  purpose  of  sirik-  fend  their  own  interests.  For  us  here 
ing  a  more  vigorous  blow  when  his  time  this  is  not  a  question  of  Ptince  Alexan- 
comes.  der,  but  of  Russian  supremacy.    If  Eng- 

I  suspect  that  this  is  the  true  expla-  land  cannot,  and  Austria  and  Gcimany 

nation  of    the  action  of  Germany  and  cannot  or  will  not,  do  anything  to  limit 

Austria  in  Bulgaria.     They  have  sacri-  it,  what  can  we  or  the  Bulgarians  do  but 

(iced  Prince  Alexander  and  the  Bulga-  submit  to  it  with  the  best  grace  possi- 

rians  for  the  moment  ;  they  have  yielted  ble,  until  our  fate  is  finally  settled  in  a 

to  Russia  for  the  hour ;  but  with  a  full  great   European  war.     I  do  not  mean 

appreciation  of  the  fact  that  this  only  that  the  Turks  will  not   fight  if  Russia 

postpones  for  a  little  the  inevitable  con-  invades  their  lerritory  ;  ihvy  wilt   fight 

flict  which  is  at  hand.     If  Russia  wins  to  the  death  ;  but  in  the  light  of  present 

in  Ihisgreat  struggle  which  is  just  before  events,  up  to  that  hour  of   actual  inva- 

us,  she  will  go  to  the  Adriatic  and  rule  sion  they  will  yield  everything, 

the  old  Eastern  Empire  ;  if  she  is  beaten,  ^         ,  ^  „ 

her   influence  in  ihe  Balkan  Peninsula  ^"^    Immediate     Future    of    Bul- 
will  be  at  an  end — she  will  have  neilher  garia. 

Bulgaria  nor  Constantinople.     This  war         I  do  not  anticipate  a  Russian  occupa- 

must  come  :  it  cannot  be  much  longer  tion  of  Bulgaria,  or  any  seri  us  and  im- 

postponed    by   Bisinarck  or  any   other  mediate  change  in  Ihegovemment  of  the 

itatesman.     It  is  expected  in  Russia,  En  country.     It  will  no  doubt   be  the  aim 

Austria,  in  Geimany,  and  in  Tuikey,  of  Russia  simply  to  restore  the  state  of 
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thinKS  which  existed  four  jears  ago,  couraged  anaichy  and  done  what  Ihe; 
when  the  army  was  officered  by  Rus-  could  to  hinder  the  progress  of  the 
sians  and  counted  as  a  division  or  (be  nation.  They  have  descended  to  every 
Russian  army,  when  the  leading  M'nis-  kind  of  petty  inirigue  and  annoyance, 
ters  were  Russians,  and  the  Russian  It  is  not  the  fault  of  Prince  Alexander 
Consul  at  Sofia  was  a  practical  dictator,  or  of  England,  but  of  the  Russians 
the  alUr  ego  of  the  Czar,  from  whom  themselves,  that  they  no  longer  rule  the 
the  Prince  received  his  orders.  The  hearts  of  the  people.  Possibly  they 
union  of  Eastern  Roumelia  will  be  con-  might  still  be  won  back  to  their  old 
summated,  and  the  propaganda  in  allegiance  ;  but  there  is  no  chance  of  it- 
Macedonia  pushed  with  new  vifjor  and  The  Russians  will  not  (rouble  themselves 
zeal.  Bulgaria  will  also  become  the  to  attempt  it.  They  will  quietly  submit 
basis  of  Russian  intrigues  in  Servia,  and  to  their  fate  ;  but  they  will  not  be  Rus- 
all  possible  preparation  will  be  made  sianized.  Five  hundred  years  of  Turk- 
for  the  coming  war  wiih  Austria.  ish  rule  did  not  destroy  their  love  of 

The   Bulgarians   themselves   will    be  their  own  nationality,  and  even  if  they 

made  to  realize   that   they   are   under  are  annexed  to  Russia,  they  will  remain 

Russian  rule  again.     Their  army  officers  Bulgaiians  still. 

will  be  sent  to  Russia,  and  anti-Russians  I  do  not  envy  the  man  who  maybe 
expelled  from  ihe  country.  There  will  chosen  to  fill  the  place  of  Prince  Alex- 
be  no  attempt  made  for  any  length  of  ander ;  he  will  have  a  hatd  and  ihank- 
time  to  conciliate  the  people.  They  less  task.  IF  he  attempts  to  rule  in  the 
will  be  ruled  by  force,  and  be  taught  by  interest  of  Bulgariu,  he  will  be  subjected 
Russian  agents  to  forget  the  remnants  to  every  insult  and  thwarted  at  every 
of  their  gratitude,  and  to  hale  Russia  as  step.  If  he  is  simply  a  Russian  satrap, 
the  Poles  do.  This  may  not  be  the  plan  he  will  be  haled  by  ihe  people,  and 
of  the  Czar,  but  it  will  be  simply  a  con-  forced  to  make  war  upon  Ihe  national 
tinuation  of  the  woik  of  Ihe  Bulgarian  life.  But  whatever  he  may  be.  it  is  to 
Commission  at  St.  Petersburg,  which  is  be  hoped  that  he  will  not  delay  his 
a  branch  of  the  Asiatic  section,  and  coming.  Any  Government  is  better 
controls  Bulgarian  affairs  in  ils  own  than  none,  and  the  overthrow  of  Prince 
way.  The  history  of  Russian  influence  Alexander  has  developed  an  amount  of 
in  Bulgaria  and  Eastern  Roumelia  is  bitter  feeling  which  will  make  it  difBcnll 
worthy  of  the  attention  of  the  Czar  for  any  Bulgarian  to  keep  Ihe  peace  in 
himself.     At   the  close  of  the  Russo-  the  country. 

Tuikish  war  every   Bulgarian  was  en-  If  Russia  is  defeated  in  the  coming 

thiisiastically   pro-Russian    and    full    of  war,  Bulgaria  may  still  become  a  nation, 

gratitude.     The    poitrait    of    the   Czar  and  fulfil  the  destiny  for  which  she  is 

was  in  every  house.     No  foreign  influ-  fitted  by   the  character  of  her  people, 

ence  has  been  exerted  to  modify  this  and  Piince  Alexnnder  may  again  return 

state  of  feeling,  but  little  by  little  it  has  to  his  place  at  Sofia.      When  that   day 

disappeared,  and  Russia  has  come  to  be  comes  it   is  to  be  hoped   that  the  Bui- 

regaided  as  an  enemy.     The  people  re<  garians  will  remember  thai  if  they  had 

gret  it.     They  still  desire  lo  be  in  sym-  been  patient,  united,  and  lo)al — if  they 

patby  with  Russia.     They  are  naturally  had  all  loved  their  country  bttier  than 

grateful,  and  although  Russian  writers  office   and    rank — they    would  have  es- 

and   Russian   agrnts  have  told  them  a  caped  the  calamities  of  the  past  year. 

thousand   limes  that  Russia  fought  the  It  was  Russia  which  inspired  ihe    levo- 

lasi  war  for  her   own  interests  and  not  lulion,  but  it  was  Bulgarian  patty  spirit, 

for  theirs,  they  are  loath  to  believe  it.  disloyalty,    and  treason  that  overthrew 

But  the   Russian  agents  in  Bulgaria,  (he  Prince.     The  people  have  nobly  re- 

civil  and  military,  with  some  honorable  pudiaied  it,  but  it  was  loo  late. 

exceptions,   have  treated   the   Govern-  ^               „                          — 

m.nt  and   the   people  as  if  they  were  English  Policy  in  the  East. 

Turkomans.     The>  have  taken  no  pains  I  dismiss  as  absurd  the  idea  that  Eng- 

to  understand  or  conciliate  ihem.     They  land  can  ever  desire  lo  see  Russia  in 

have  trampled  on  their  rights  and  out-  possession    of    Consianiinople.      It     is 

raged   their   feelings.     They   have   en-  true  that  she  does  not  want  it  herself. 
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I  can  undcTstaad  the  truth  of  what  the 
late  Mr.  Forster  once  said  to  me  :  "  If 
it  were  a  question  of  giving  Constanti- 
nople and  Asia  Minor  to  Russia,  or  of 
OUT  taking  it  ourselves,  I  would  ^ive  it 
to  Russia."  But  Mr.  Forsler  did  not 
mean  that  he  could  see  with  equanimity 
anv  such  enormous  aggrandizement  of 
Russia,  or  that  he  would  not  resist  it. 
He  simply  meant  to  state  in  the  strong- 
est terms  the  impossibility  of  England's 
desiiing  any  such  extension  of  her  re- 
sponsibility. 

Russia  has  chosen  to  be  the  enemy  of 
England,  and  alihough  there  is  no  neces- 
sary antagonism  between  these  two  coun- 
tries, England  could  never  tolerate  such 
an  extension  of  Russia  in  Europe  as 
would  make  her  an  irresistible  fue  ;  she 
is  quite  strong  enough  already,  and 
when  ihe  time  comes  England  will  cer- 
tainly light  for  Constantinople.  Her 
present  policy  Is  to  maintain  the  Tuiks 
here  until  it  can  be  transferred  to  some 
other  hands  than  those  of  Russia.  The 
policy  of  England  is  in  full  accord  with 
the  sympathies  of  her  people.  It  is  to 
encourage  and  develop  the  vaiious 
nalionaliiies  of  what  was  once  Euro- 
pean Turkey  as  friendly  and  allied  in- 
dependent Slates.  She  can  do  this  only 
by  opposine  the  progress  of  Russia,  and 
maintaming  the  Turks  at  Constantino- 
ple until  something  better  can  be  done. 
This  policy  does  not  grow  out  of  any 
desiie  to  aitack  Russia,  or  any  wish  to 
control  this  part  of  the  world.  It  is 
purely  a  defensive  policy,  but  it  is  none 
the  less  essential  to  the  safely  of  Eng- 
land and  of  Europe.  We  may  hate 
Austria  historuallyah  much  as  Mr.  Free- 
man does,  but  Eng'and  cannot  afford  to 
see  that  empire  subjected  to  the  Czar. 
It  would  be  better  to  fight  for  it. 

It  will  not  be  easy  to  win  bark  a  con- 
trolling influence  at  Constantinople,  to 
induce  the  Turks  to  govern  wisely  and 
justly,  or  to  persuade  them  to  resist  the 
demands  of  Russia  ;  they  have  seen  loo 
much  of  the  power  of  Russia  during  the 
last  f>;w  weeks  ;  but  the  effort  must  be 
made  and  pressed  with  firmness  and 
wisdom. 

In  regard  to  the  immediate  questions 
raised  by  events  in  Bulgaria,  England 
wilt  wish  to  act  in  the  interest  of  the 
Bulgarians  without  passion  or  prejudice. 


I  believe  it  will  he  her  true  policy  to 
continue  to  favor  the  union  of  Bulgaria 
and  Eastern  Roumelia,  and  not  to  throw 
any  obstacles  in  Ihe  way  of  the  choice 
of  a  new  Prince.  It  is  expected  here 
that  the  opposite  course  wilt  be  tc:ken, 
but  I  can  see  no  advantage  in  it  either 
for  England,  Bulgaria,  or  Turkey.  The 
sooner  Bugaria  is  quiet  the  better  it  wilt 
be  for  all  concerned.  If  England  had 
maintained  her  position  here,  and  in- 
duced Turkey  to  allow  the  union  to  be 
consummated  quietly,  Prince  Alexander 
might  have  been  saved.  It  is  too  late 
now  to  do  any  thing  for  him,  and  a  united 
Russian  Bulgaria  is  not  what  England 
desired  ;  but  the  union  will  still  be  an 
advantage  to  the  Bulgaiians,  and  less 
open  to  dangerous  intrigues  than  under 
the  present  arrangement.  If  Russia, 
Austria,  and  Germany  agree  upon  a 
Frincc,  there  can  be  no  possible  advan- 
tage in  any  opposition  on  the  part  of 
England. 

There  will  be  no  English  intrigues  in 
Bulgaria  itself  against  Russian  influence. 
This  is  a  business  to  which  Englishmen 
are  not  adapted,  and  ihey  would  fail  if 
they  attempied  it.  They  will  not  at- 
tempt it.  Russia  has  now  the  game  in 
Bulgaria,  and  there  is  nothing  for  Eng- 
land to  do  but  to  hold  her  hand  until 
the  blunders  of  Russia  or  a  European 
war  reopen  this  question.  Then  Eng- 
land may  even  I5ght  for  Bulgaria. 

We  arc  just  now  in  the  midst  of  the 
great  feast  of  Courhan  Beiram.  It  was 
at  the  time  of  this  feast  last  year  that 
we  were  startled  by  the  news  of  the  revo- 
lution at  Philippopolis.  It  has  been  a 
year  of  constant  excitement  and  as  try- 
ing to  the  Turkish  Government  as  a 
year  of  actual  war. 

We  look  forward  to  the  new  year  as 
likely  to  be  more  trying  slill.  The 
crisis  for  which  we  have  been  waiting 
for  almost  two  hundred  years  seems  to 
be  approaching.  The  people  anticipate 
it,  fear  it,  and  think  of  but  liitle  else. 
It  need  not  be  said  that  under  these  cir- 
cumstances Constaniinople  is  no  longer 
a  very  bright  and  cheerful  place  to  live 
in.  The  Couiban  Beiram  this  year  is 
but  a  melancholy  feast. — Contemporary 
Review. 
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THE    HIGHER    EDUCATION   OF    WOMAN. 
BY   MRS.    E,    LYNN    LINTON. 

On  sII  sides  the  woman  question  work  has  passed  inloanotherphase,  and 
bristles  with  difficulties,  and  the  Higher  the  crux  now  is,  not  so  much  how  Ihey 
Education  is  one  of  them.  The  excess  can  be  piovided  with  woik  adequately 
of  women  ovei  men — teaching  to  not  far  remunerated,  but  how  they  can  fit  them- 
fiom  a  million — makes  it  impossible  selves  for  doing  it  without  damage  to 
for  all  to  be  married — Mormonism  not  their  health  and  those  interests  of  the 
being  our  way  out  of  the  wood.  At  the  race  and  society  which  aie  bound  up 
same  lime,  this  paucity  of  husbands  wiih  their  well-bting.  This  is  the  teal 
necessitates  the  power  of  self-support  diflicuity,  both  of  the  Higher  Education 
for  those  women  of  the  unendowed  and  of  the  general  ciicumstances  sui- 
classes  who  are  left  penniless  on  the  rounding  the  self-support  of  women, 
death  of  the  bread-winner,  and  who  For  the  strain  is  severe,  and  must  be,  if 
must  work  if  they  would  cat.  This  they  are  to  successfully  compete  with 
power  of  self-support,  again,  must  be  men— undeniably  the  stronger,  both  in 
based  on  broad  and  honorable  lines,  mind  and  body,  in  intellectual  gT^sp 
and  must  include  somelhinj;  that  the  and  staying  power,  in  the  faculty  of 
world  really  wants  and  is  content  to  pay  origination,  the  capacity  for  sustained 
for.  It  must  not  be  a  kind  of  well-  eSort,  and  in  patient  perseverance  un- 
masked charity  if  it  is  to  serve  the  der  arduous  and  it  may  be  distasteful 
daughters  of  the  professional  class —  labor.  But  the  dream  and  the  chief 
women  who  are  emphatically  gentle,  endeavor  of  women  now  is  to  do  the 
not  only  by  birth,  but  by  that  refine-  same  work  as  men  alone  have  hitherto 
ment  of  liabit  and  delicacy  of  sentiment  done  ; — which  means  that  the  weaker 
which  give  the  only  true  claim  to  the  shall  come  into  direct  competition  with 
comprehensive  term  of  lady.  These  the  stronger- — the  result  being  surely  a 
women  must  be  able  to  do  something  foregone  conclusion.  This  is  the  nat- 
which  shall  not  lower  their  social  status  ural  consequence  of  the  degradation  by 
and  which  shall  give  them  a  decent  in-  women  themselves  of  their  own  more 
come.  They  must  keep  in  line  with  fitting  work  ;  so  that  a  female  doctor, 
their  fathers  and  broihets,  and  be  as  for  the  present,  holds  a  higher  social 
well-considered  as  they.  Certainly,  position  than  does  the  resident  gover- 
they  have  always  had  the  office  of  ness,  while  a  telegtaph-girl  may  be  a 
teachers  ;  but  all  cannot  be  school  mis-  lady,  but  a  shop-giti  cannot. 
tresses  or  governesses,  and  the  continual  For  well-paid  intellectual  work  a  £Ood 
addilion  made  to  the  number  of  candi-  education  is  naturally  of  the  first  neces- 
dates  for  work  demands,  and  has  already  sity,  and  the  base  on  which  all  the  rest 
opened,  other avenuesandfresh  careers,  is  founded.  Wherefore,  the  Higher 
And — but  on  ibis  no  one  can  help  save  Education  has  been  organized  more  as 
women  themselves — as  teachers  and  a  practical  equipment  than  as  an  out- 
governesses  they  are  not  generally  .  come  of  the  purely  intellectual  desire  of 
treated  as  on  an  equality  with  their  em-  women  to  learn  where  they  have  noth- 
ployers,  and  are  made  to  feel  that  to  ing  to  gain  by  it.  For  all  this,  many 
gain  money,  even  by  their  brains,  girls  go  to  Gitton  and  Newnham  who 
loweis  their  social  status  and  reduces  do  not  mean  to  practical!)  profit  by 
them  perilously  near  to  the  level  of  the  their  education —girls  who  want  to  es- 
servanls.  As  authoresses  or  artists  they  cape  from  the  narrow  limits  of  the  home, 
may  hold  their  own  ;  the  glamour  of  and  who  yearn  after  the  quasi-indepen- 
"  fame"  and  "  genius"  gilding  over  the  dencc  of  college  life— girls  to  whom  the 
fact  that  they  make  their  incomes  and  unknown  is  emphatically  the  magnifi- 
do  not  draw  them,  and  have  nothing  cent,  and  who  desire  novelty  before  all 
capitalized — not  even  their  own  repula-  things  ;  with  the  remnant  of  the  purely 
tions.  studious— those  who  love  learning  (or 

Of  late  years  this  question  of  woman's  its  own  sake  only,  independent  of  gain. 
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kudos,  freedom  or  novelty.  But  these  and  others.  Indeed,  it  may  be  hurtful 
are  the  women  who  would  have  studied  rather  than  beneficial.  At  the  best — 
as  ardently,  and  with  less  strain,  in  taking  thiags  by  their  rule  and  not  by 
their  own  homes;  who  would  hawa  their  exceptions — it  is  helpful  to  herself 
taken  a  longer  time  over  (heir  educa-  only;  for  the  women  of  tlie  professional 
tioR,  and  would  not  have  hurt  their  class,  like  those  of  the  laboring,  support 
health  and  drained  their  vital  energies  only  themselves.  For  which  cause,  we 
by  doing  in  two  or  three  years  what  may  say  parenthetically,  they  are  able 
should  have  taken  live  or  six  ;  who  to  undercut  the  men,  and  can  aRord  to 
would  have  gathered  with  more  deliber-  work  for  less  than  can  those  who  have 
ation,  not  spurred  by  emulation  nor  wives  and  children  to  support.  And 
driven  by  competition  ;  and  who,  with  this  is  the  reason — again  parenthetically 
energy  superadded  to  their  love  of  — why  men  try  to  keep  them  out  of  cer- 
knowledge,  would  have  made  (he  Mrs.  tain  trades  ;  seeing  in  iheni  not  so  much 
Somsrvilles  or  Caroline  Herschels,  (he  honest  competitors  for  so  much  work. 
Miss  Burne)s  or  Harriet  Mar(ineaus,  as  the  ultimate  destroyers  of  the  home 
of  history.  But  such  women  are  not  and  the  family  itself.  In  the  education, 
many  ;  voluntary  devotion,  irrespective  too,  of  his  sons  a  father  discriminates 
of  self-interest,  to  art,  literature,  sci-  and  determines  according  to  their  future, 
ence,  philosophy,  being  one  of  the  rarest  The  boy  intended  for  commerce  he  does 
accidents  in  the  history  of  women — as,  not  usually  send  to  college  ;  nor  is  stress 
indeed,  must  needs  be  if  they  are  to  laid  on  Latin  or  Greek  or  art  or  litera- 
fulfil  the  natural  functions  of  their  sex.  lurc  at  school.  For  the  one  destined 
Three  important  points  come  into  this  to  the  law  or  (he  church  he  stipulates 
question  of  the  Higher  Education  of  for  a  sound  classical  training,  and  utti- 
women.  These  are  (i)  the  wisdom  or  mately  sends  him  to  the  university, 
unwisdom  for  a  father  of  limited  means  For  the  artist  he  does  not  demand  sci- 
and  uncapitalized  income  to  send  to  col-  ence  ;  for  the  engineer  he  does  not  de- 
lege,  at  great  expense,  girls  who  may  mand  music — and  so  on.  Almost  all 
marry,  and  so  render  the  whole  outlay  boys  who  have  their  own  way  to  make 
of  no  avail;  (2)  the  effect  which  this  are  educated  with  a  distinct  reference  to 
Higher  Education  has  on  the  woman  and  their  future  work  ;  and  wise  men  agree 
the  individual  ;  (3)  the  physical  results  on  the  folly  of  wasting  time  and  force 
on  her  health  and  strength,  especially  in  on  useless  acquirements,  with  corre- 
relation  to  her  probable  maternity.  sponding  neglect  of  those  which  are  use- 
To  give  a  good  education  to  a  boy  is  ful.  But  how  can  girls  be  educated  in 
to  lay  the  toundalions,  not  only  for  a  this  special  manner  ?  What  professions 
successful  individual  life,  but  also  those  are  open  to  them  as  to  men  ?  The 
for  a  well-conditioned  family.  It  is  the  medical  alone  of  the  three  learned,  pub- 
only  thing  a  mjn  can  do  who  has  no  fort-  lie  opinion  not  yet  being  ripe  (or  barris- 
une  to  leave  his  snn,  and  is,  in  fact,  a  ters  in  petticoats  or  for  women  preachers 
fortune  under  another  form.  With  a  regularly  ordained  and  beneficed  ;  while 
good  education,  and  brains  to  profit  by  the  army  and  navy  are  still  more  closely 
it,  nothing  is  impossible.  From  the  shut  against  those  ambilious  amazons 
Prime  Minister  to  the  Lord  Chancellor,  who  think  there  should  be  no  barriers 
from  the  Archbishop  of  York  to  the  against  them  in  the  barrack-yard  or  on 
leader  of  the  House  of  Commons,  a  the  quarter-deck,  and  (hat  what  any  in- 
clever  lad,  well  educaterl,  has  all  pro-  dividual  woman  can  do  she  should  be 
fessional  possibilities  before  him — as  the  allowed  to  do,  general  rules  of  prohi- 
French  piivate  has  the  marshal's  ^/cn  bition  notwithstanding.  The  Higher 
in  his  knapsack.  But  to  go  to  the  like  Education  gives  us  better  teachers, 
expense  for  the  education  of  a  daughter  more  accurate  writers,  and  our  scantling 
is  by  no  means  the  same  investment,  nor  of  medical  women.  Bui  if  a  girl  is  not 
can  it  be  made  to  produce  the  same  re-  (o  be  one  of  these  three  things,  the 
turn.  Where  the  man's  education  en-  money  spent  on  her  college  career  will 
ables  him  to  provide  for  his  family,  a  be  emphatically  wasted,  so  lar  as  rcla(es 
woman's  may  be  entireljr  thrown  away  to  the  wise  employment  of  funds  in  ref- 
for  all  remunerative  results  to  herself  erence  to  a  remunerative  future. 
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And  then  there  is  always  that  chance  pose,   a  moral  digtiily,    a   philoiophic 

of  maniage,    which   knocks  the   whole  purity,  and  a  personal  earnestness  to  the 

(hiog  to  pieces;  save  in  those  excep-  whole  scheme  which  would  make  it  solid 

tional  cases  vhere   two  students  unite  and  organic,   instead  of,  as  now,  loose 

their  brains  as  well  as  their  fortunes,  and  accidental. 

and  the  masculine  M.A.  mariies  the  So  far  as  we  have  yet  gone,  has  this 
feminine,  for  the  better  perfecting  of  Higher  Education  had  a  stipremely 
philosophic  literature.  Even  in  this  beneficial  effect  on  the  character  of 
rare  instance  the  fact  of  marriage  nulli-  women  themselves  ?  As  iniclligences, 
lies  the  good  of  the  education  ;  and,  yes ;  as  women,  doubtful.  We  are  not 
after  a  father  has  spent  on  his  daugh-  now  taking  the  individual  women  who 
ter's  education  the  same  amount  of  have  been  to  Girion  or  Newnham,  but 
money  as  would  have  secured  the  fort-  the  whole  class  of  the  quite  modem  ad- 
une  of  a  capable  son,  it  cannot  give  vanced  women.  These  are  the  diiect 
him  retrospective  satisfaction  lo  sec  her  product  of  the  movement  which  has  not 
married  to  some  one  who  will  make  her  only  given  us  Female  dociots  and  su- 
Ihe  mother  of  a  family,  where  nothing  perior  teachers,  but  female  oraiois. 
that  she  has  gained  at  so  much  cost  will  female  politicians,  and  female  censors 
tell.  Her  knowledge  of  Greek  and  Ger-  all  round — women  who  claim  for  iheni- 
man  wilt  not  help  her  to  understand  the  selves  the  leadership  of  life  on  the 
management  of  a  nursery  ;  nor  will  her  ground  of  a  superior  morality  and 
abihiy  to  solve  all  the  problems  of  clearer  insight  than  have  men.  In  deal- 
Euclid  teach  her  to  solve  that  ass's  ing  nilh  the  woman  question,  we  can 
bridge  of  domestic  economy — the  co-  never  forget  the  prominent  characteris- 
ordination  of  expenditure  with  means,  tics  of  the  sex — their  moral  vanity, 
and  the  best  way  of  extracting,  the  coupled  with  their  love  of  domination, 
square  root  of  refinement  out  of  that  ap-  The  great  mass  of  women  think  they 
palling  X  of  insufficiency.  know  better  than  they  can  be  taught ; 

To  justify  the  cost  of  her  education  a  and  on  all  moral  questions  claim  the 

woman  ought  lo  devote  herself  to  its  highest  direction  and  the  noblest  spir- 

use,  else  does  it  come  under  the  head  of  itual     enlightenment.       Judging     fiom 

waste  ;     and  to  devote  herself  to  its  use  sentiment  and  feetinK,    ihey  refuse  the 

she  ought  to  make  herself  celibate  by  testimony  of  facts  ;  the  logic  of  history 

philosophy  and  for  the  utilization  of  her  has  no  lesson  for  them,  nor  has  any  un- 

material,  as  nuns  are  celibate  by  religion  welcome  science  its  rights  or  its  truths. 

and  for  the  saving  of  their  souls-     As  They  are  Anglo- Israelites,  but  not  the 

things  are,  it  is  a  running  with  the  bare  products  of  evolution  ;  and  ghosts  are 

of   self-support    and    hunting   with   the  real  where  germs  are  imaginary.      This 

hounds  of  matrimony— a  kind  of  trust-  sentiment,    this  feeling,   is    like    some 

ing  to  chance  and  waiting  on  the  chap-  other  things,  a  good  servant  but  a  bad 

ter  of   accidents,    which   deprives  this  master.     When  backed  by  religious  faith 

Higher  Education  of  anything  like  no-  it  slops  at  no  superstition  ;  when  backed 

ble  stability  in  results,  making  it  a  mere  by  moral  conviction,  it  is  a  tyranny  un- 

cast  of  the  die  which  may  draw  a  prize  der  which  the  free  energies  of  life  are 

or  throw  blank.     But  very  few  women  rendered  impossible ;  when  backed  by 

would  elect  to  renounce  their  hope  of  a  little  knowledge,  it  assumes   infalli- 

marriage  and  maternity  for  the  sake  of  biJity.     Scarcely  a  week  passes  without 

utilizing  their  education,  or  would  vol-  some  letter  in  the  papers,  wherein  an 

untarily  subordinate  their  individual  de-  imperfectly -educated  woman  attacks  a 

sire  to  that  vague  thing,  (he  good  of  so-  master  in  his  profession,  on  the  ground 

ciety.     On  this  point  I  shall  have  some-  of    her  sentiment    as  supeiior   to  his 

thing  to  say  further  on.     Vet  this  self-  facts — her  spiritual  enlightenment  the 

dedication  would  be  the  best  answer  to  Aaron's  rod  which  swallows  up  his  in- 

those  who  object  to  the  Higher  Educa-  ferior  little  serpents  of  scientilic  truths, 

tion  for  the  daughters  of  struggling  pro-  This  restless  desire  to  shoot  with  all 

fessional    men,    because    of    the    targe  bows— Ulysses',     Nestor's,    whose   one 

chance  there  is  of  its-ultimate  useless-  will — may  be,  and  probably  is,  the  first 

ness.     It  would  give,  too,  a  social  pur-  effervescence  of  a  ferment  which  will 
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work  itself  clear  by  time  and  use.  It 
is  to  be  hoptd  so  ;  for  the  pretensions 
to  supremacy,  by  reason  of  their  supe- 
riority, of  women  in  these  later  limes  is 
not  one  of  the  most  satisfactory  results 
of  the  emancipation  movement.  And 
they  cannot  be  too  often  reminded  that 
the  Higher  Education,  with  all  that  this 
includes,  is  not  meant  to  supersede  their 
beautiful  qualities,  but  only  to  strength- 
en their  weak  intellectual  places  and 
supply  their  mental  deficiencies. 

It  would  not  be  for  the  good  of  the 
world  were  the  sentiment  and  tender- 
ness of  women  to  be  lost  in  their  phil* 
osophic  calmness.  But  as  little  is  it  for 
the  advantage  of  society  when  that  sen- 
timent rules  rather  than  influences, 
shapes  rather  than  modifies.  That  old 
adage  about  two  riding  on  hoiseback 
together,  when  one  must  lide  behind,  is 
getting  anew  illustration.  Hitherto  the 
man  was  in  front.  It  was  thought  that 
he  was  the  better  fitted  to  both  discern 
the  dangers  ahead  and  receive  the  first 
blunt  of  such  blows  as  might  be  about, 
while  the  woman  crouched  behind  the 
shield  of  his  broad  body  ;  and  in  return 
for  that  protection  left  the  reins  in  his 
hands  and  did  not  meddle  with  the  whip 
— or  if  she  did,  then  was  she  censured 
while  he  was  ridiculed.  Now,  things 
are  changing  ;  and  on  all  sides  women 
are  seeking  to  dispossess  the  men  of 
their  places  to  take  them  for  themselves. 
In  the  home  and  out  of  the  home 
woman's  main  desire  is  for  recognized 
leadership,  so  that  man  shall  live  by 
their  rule.  The  bed  of  Procrustes  was 
no  myth  ;  we  have  it  in  full  working 
activity  at  this  present  time. 

We  come  now  to  the  third  and  most 
important  point,  the  physical  results  of 
the  educational  strain  in  relation  to 
maternity.  On  this  head  we  will  take 
Dr.  Withers-Moore  as  our  guide,  in  his 
speech  made  at  the  British  Association 
on  the  nth  of  August.  The  pith  of  his 
position  is  in  this  sentence,  "  Bacon's 
mother  (intellectual  as  she  was)  could 
not  have  produced  ihe  Novum  Organum, 
but  she,  perhaps  she  alone,  could  and 
did  produce  Bacon."  The  same  may 
be  said  of  Goethe's  mother.  She  could 
not  have  written  Faust,  but  she  formed 
and  moulded  and  influenced  the  roan 
who  did.  In  almost  all  the  histories  of 
great   men  it  is   the  mother,    not  Ihe 
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father,  whose  influence  and  leaching  are 
directly  traceable ;  and  it  is  a  remark  as 
trite  as  the  thing  is  common,  that  great 
men  do  not  often  produce  great  sons, 
but  almost  all  great  men  have  had  nota- 
ble mothers.  As  the  "  Oxford  tutor," 
quoted  by  Dr.  Withers- Moore,  said  : 
"  A  man's  fate  depends  on  the  nursing 
— on  the  moiher,  not  the  father.  The 
father  has  commonly  little  to  do  with 
the  boy  till  the  bent  is  given  and  the 
foundation  of  character  laid.  All  de- 
pends on  the  mother."  And  this  means 
not  only  her  moral  influence,  but  the 
actual  shaping  and  moulding  force  of 
her  physical  condition  reacting  on  his. 
Following  this  are  the  opinions  of  ex- 
perts and  philosophers  who  have  given 
time  and  thought  to  the  subject  ;  and 
in  all  the  authorities  quoted— fourteen 
in  number — there  is  the  same  note  of 
warning  against  over-study  in  girls  who 
are  one  day  to  be  mothers.  It  is  an  un- 
welcome doctrine  to  those  who  desire 
above  all  things  to  be  put  on  an  abso- 
lute equality  with  men  ;  who  desire  to 
do  man's  special  work,  while  leaving 
undone  their  own  ;  who  will  not  recog- 
nize the  limitations  of  sex  nor  the  bar- 
riers of  nature  ;  who  shut  their  eyes  to 
the  good  of  society  and  the  evil  which 
may  be  done  by  individuals  ;  and  who 
believe  that  all  who  would  arrest  a 
movement  fraught  with  danger  to  the 
whole,  are  actuated  by  private  motives 
of  a  base  kind,  and  are  to  be  treated 
as  enemies  wilfully  seeking  to  injure, 
rather  than  as  friends  earnestly  desirous 
of  averting  injury.  Dr.  Withers- 
Moore's  summary  of  the  whole  question 
bearing  on  the  physical  condition  of 
women  as  mothers  is  this  ; — 

"Excessive  work.  especiBlly  In  youth,  Is 
ruinous  to  heallh.  both  of  mind  and  tiody  ;  ex- 
cessive brain-worlc  more  suiely  so  Itian  any 
other.  From  the  eagerness  of  woman's 
nature,  competitive  br^in-worlc  among  gitled 
girls  can  hardly  but  be  excesMVe,  especially  if 
the  competition  be  against  the  superior  brain 
weigh!  and  brain  strength  of  man.  The  re- 
sulting ruin  can  tie  averted — if  it  be  averted  at 
all — only  by  drawing  so  largely  upon  the  wom- 
an's whole  capital  slocl£  of  vital  foice  and 
energy  as  to  leave  a  remainder  quite  inade- 
quate (or  malernily.  The  Laureate's  '  sweel 
girl  graduate  in  her  golden  hair '  will  not  have 
in  her  the  fulfilment  ol  his  later  aspiration— 

The  molhtr'lu lured  in  ih*  ion.' 
The   human   race   will   have   lost  tbose   who 
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should  have  been  her  sods.  Bacon,  (or  want 
of  a  mother,  will  not  be  born.  She  nbo 
should  have  been  his  mother  nill  pethaps  be  a 
very  dislinguished  collegian.  Tnat  one  truism 
says  it  all — women  are  made  and  meant  to  be, 
not  men,  but  molhers  of  men.  A  noble 
mother,  a  noble  tvite — are  not  these  the  desig- 
nations in  which  we  find  the  highest  ideal  of 
noble  womanhood  1  Woman  was  fotmed  to 
be  man's  belp-mate.  nut  his  rival;  heart,  not 
head  ;  suslainer,  not  leader." 


The  ideal  mother  is  undoubtedly  a 
woman  more  placid  than  nervous  in 
lemperaroent,  more  energetic  than  rest- 
less in  habits,  and  with  more  strength  of 
character  and  general  good  sense  than 
specialized  intellectual  acquirements. 
Strong  emotions,  strained  nerves,  excite- 
ment, anxiety,  absorption,  are  all  hurt- 
ful to  the  unborn  child.  They  tend  to 
bring  on  premature  btiih  ;  and  if  not 
this,  then  they  create  sickly  ofFspring, 
whom  the  mother  cannot  nourish  when 
they  are  born.  And,  speaking  of  this, 
I  may  as  well  state  here  thai  the  num- 
ber of  women  who  cannot  nurse  their 
own  children  is  yearly  increasing  in  the 
educated  and  well-condiiioneil  classes  ; 
and  that  coincident  with  this  special 
failure  is  the  increase  of  uterine  disease. 
This  I  have  from  one  of  our  most 
famous  specialists.  The  mental  worries 
and  the  strain  of  attention  inseparable 
from  professional  life,  make  the  worst 
possible  conditions  for  satisfactory 
child-bearing  ;  while  the  anxiety  bound 
up  with  the  interruption  to  her  work, 
consequent  on  her  health  and  changed 
condition,  must  tell  heavily  on  the 
nerves  and  mind  of  the  woman  whose 
professional  income  counts  in  the  family. 
Her  phjsical  troubles,  of  themselves 
quite  enough  to  bear,  have  thus  extra 
weight  ;  and  mind,  nerves,  work,  and 
condition  act  and  teaci  in  a  vicious  cir- 
cle all  lound.  Even  where  her  profes- 
sion is  one  that  does  not  take  her  out  of 
doors,  and  does  not  involve  any  great 
personal  fatigue — as  literature  or  art — 
the  anxiety  of  her  work  and  the  inter- 
ruption which  must  needs  result  from 
her  state  ate  more  disastrous  to  the  un- 
born than  to  herself  ;  and  the  child 
suffers  as  much  from  the  relaxation  as 
from  the  strain.  As  one  of  the  wisest 
and  best-lrained  women  I  know  said  to 
me  the  other  day  :  ''  How  much  of  all 
the  gtand  force  and  nervous  power,  the 
steadiness  and  courage  of  Englishmen, 


may  not  be  owing  to  the  fact  of  the 
home  life  and  protection  of  woroeo ; 
and  how  much  shall  we  not  lose  wbto 
the  mothers  of  the  race  are  rendered 
nervous,  irritable,  and  overstrained  bj 
the  exciting  stimulus  of  education  car- 
ried to  excess,  and  the  exhausting  aiui- 
eties  of  professional  competition  !*' 

This    does    not    say     that    only    the 
"stupid    women"   are  therefore    to  be 
wives  and  mothers.     Specialized  educa- 
tion   does  not  necessaiily  create    com- 
panionable nor  even  sensible    women ; 
else,  by  parity  of  reasoning,   ivould  all 
professional  men  be  personally    charm- 
ing and  delightful,  which  uodoubtediy 
they  all  are  not.     A  girl  may  be  a  sound 
Grecian,    a    brilliant   mathematician,  a 
sharp  critic,  a  faultless  grammarian,  yet 
be  wanting  in  all  that  personal   tact  and 
temper,  clear  observation,   ready   sym- 
pathy,   and    noble    self-control     which 
make  a  companionable  wife  and  a  valua- 
ble mother.      Nor  is  unprofessional  or 
unspecialized     instruction     necessarily 
synonymovis    with    idleness    and     igno- 
rance ;  while  a  good  all-round  education 
is  like  to  prove  more  seiviceable  in  the 
home  and  in  society  than  one    or  two 
supreme  accomplishments.      Many  of  us 
make  the  mistake  of  confounding  educa- 
tion with  acquirements,  and  of  running 
together  mental  development  and  intel- 
lectual specialization.     The  women  of 
whom  we  are  most  proud  in  our  own 
history  were  not  remarkable  for  special 
intellectual  acquirements  so  much  as  for 
general    charai  ter  and  the  harmonious 
working  of   will   and  morality.       The 
Lady   Fanshawes  and   Elizabeth    Frys, 
the     Maty     Carpenters    and    Florence 
Nightingales,    whose  names  are  pracli- 
cally  immortal,  were  not  noted  for  their 
learning,   but  they  were  none  the  less 
women  whose  mark  in  history  is  indeli- 
ble, and  the  good  they  did  lives  after 
them,  and  will  never  die.     And  taking 
one  of  the,   at  least,  partially   learned 
ladies  of  the  past — is  it  her  l.alinity  and 
her  bookishness  that  we  admire  so  much 
in  Lady  Jane  Grey  ?  or  is  it  her  mod- 
esty, her  gentleness,  her  saintly  patience, 
her  devotion  ? — in  a  word,  is  it  her  edu- 
cation or  her  character  ?-— the  intellect- 
ual philosopher,  or  the  sweet  and  lovely 
and  noble  woman  ? 

Modern   men   want  intelligent  com- 
panions in  their  wives.     But  the  race 
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demands  in  its  turn  heallhy,  wise,  and  new  are  not  jet  rooted  ;  the  old  organi- 
noble  mothers  of  vigorous  children,  zaiion  of  society  is  crumbling  to  pieces 
Only  a  few  of  the  less  worthy  men  de-  and  we  have  not  even  founded,  siill  less 
sire  simply  an  upper  servant  for  domes-  created,  the  new.  In  this  revolution, 
tic  use,  or  a.  mistieas  for  personal  pleas-  naturally  one  of  the  most  prominent 
ure,  or  both  in  one,  with  whom  ihey,  fads  is  the  universal  claim  for  indi- 
the  husbands,  feet  no  true  comradeship,  vidual  freedom,  outside  the  elemeotal 
Butdo  the  massof  men  want  thespecial-  laws  wbich  bold  ihe  foundations  to- 
ized  companionship  of  a  like  education  ?  getber,  made  by  everyone  alike.  We 
Does  not  human  nature  rather  desire  a  preacb  the  doctrine  of  rights  every 
change — the  relaxation  of  diSerences?  Vhere,  that  of  duties  at ragglea  in  where 
— and  do  specialist!  want  to  be  always  it  can  ;  and  the  one  crying  need  of  the 
talking  to  their  wives  of  literature,  art,  world  at  this  moment  is  for  some  wise 
science,  medicine,  law — whatever  may  and  powerful  organizer  who  shall  recom- 
be  their  own  assigned  wotk  ?  Would  bine  these  scattered  elements  and  recon- 
they  not  rather  forget  the  shop,  even  struct  the  shattered  edifice.  Women, 
though  that  shop  be  the  library  or  the  who  always  outstrip  their  leaders,  are 
studio,  and  pass  into  afresh  intellectual  more  disorganized,  because  at  this  time 
atmosphere  when  they  lay  aside  their  they  are  even  more  individualized  than 
MSS.  or  fling  down  their  brushes?  We  are  men.  Scarcely  one  among  them 
must  always  remember,  too,  that  the  takes  into  account  the  general  good, 
conduct  and  management  of  the  house  Even  in  those  questions  where  they  have 
and  family  belong  to  women  ;  and  that  made  themselves  the  leaders,  individual 
if  the  wife  and  mother  does  not  actively  victories  are  of  greater  value  than  gen- 
superintend  those  departments  which  eral  policy,  and  they  would  always  subor- 
the  fllness  of  things  has  apportioned  to  dinate  the  practical  welfare  of  the  ma- 
her,  subordinates  must — subordinates  jority  to  the  sentimental  rights  of  the 
who  will  not  put  into  their  work  either  minoiity.  An  individual  sorrow  moves 
the  love  or  the  conscience  of  the  wife,  them  where  the  massed  results  of  a  gen- 
whose  interests  are  identical  with  ber  eral  law  leave  them  cold.  This  chai- 
husband's — of  the  mother,  with  whom  acteristicisperfectly  sound  and  righteous 
reason  and  instinct,  education  and  in  those  to  whom  have  been  confided 
affection,  create  that  half-divine  power  the  care  of  the  family  and  the  arrange- 
to  which  most  great  men  have  owed  the  ment  of  details.  Women  ought  to  be 
chief  part  of  their  greatness.  individual,  not  for  themselves,  but  for 
Not  going  all  the  length  of  the  Turk-  others  ;  and  in  that  individualism  there 
ish  idea  that  women  are  bom  into  the  ought  to  be  the  injustice  inseparable 
world  only  to  be  the  wives  and  mothers  from  devotion.  An  altruistic  mother 
of  men — as  mothers  of  women  simply  who  would  sacrifice  her  one  child  for' 
keeping  up  the  supply  ;  and  that  for  the  sake  of  her  neighbor's  two,  does  not 
themselves  they  are  of  no  account  otit-  exactly  fulfil  our  ideas  of  maternal  care ; 
side  their  usefulness  to,  and  relations  on  the  other  hand,  a  mother  who  would 
with,  men — it  is  yet  undeniably  better  rather  her  son  was  disgraced  as  a  coward 
that  they  should  be  unnoted  as  indi-  than  that  he  should  run  the  dangers  of 
viduals  and  perfect  as  mothers,  rather  courage — or  the  partisan  of  her  own  sex 
than  famous  in  their  own  persons  and  who  would  sacrifice  twenty  men  to  save 
the  mothers  of  abortive  and  unsatisfac-  one  woman  inconvenience  or  displeas- 
tory  children.  In  this  lies  the  soul  of  ure,  is  as  little  fit  to  be  the  leader  of 
the  controversy  ;  for  the  whole  question  large  movements  involving  many  and 
is  contained  in  Ihe  relative  importance  varied  interests,  as  is  that  other  to  be  a 
of  individual  rights  and  social  duties —  mother.  In  their  own  persons  womcR 
freedom  for  self- development  in  such  carry  out  to  a  very  remarkable  degree 
direction  as  may  suit  ourselves,  or  sub-  this  principle  of  individualism,  the  gen- 
ordinsiing  our  personal  desires  to  the  er^  good  not  withstanding.  Speak  t« 
general  and  unindividualized  good.  an  ordinary  woman  of  the  evil  economic 
We  are  in  the  midst  of  one  of  the  effects  of  her  actions,  and  yon  speak  ft 
great  revolutions  of  Ihe  world.  The  foreign  language.  She  sees  onl>  Ihe  in- 
old  faiths  ftre  losing  their  hold  and  the  dividual  loss  or  gain  of  the  transaction, 
New  team.— Tob  ZUV.,  Ho.  6  51 
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and  a  public  or  social  duly  to  creatures  And  this  brings  m  round  once  more 
unkoown  and  unseen  does  not  count,  to  the  subject-matter  of  this  paper  :— 
In  the  cruel  vicissitudes  of  fashion  and  the  effect  on   the    communttjr    of    tbe 
the  ruin  of  thousands  brought  about  hy  Higher  Education   of  Women,    in    its 
simple  change  of  material — in  the  selfish  good  and  evil  results  on  mothers  and 
greed  for  bargains,  no  matter  at  whose  their  offspring,  and  their  own  iodiffer- 
cost  obtained — in  the  complete  ignoring  cnce  to  these  results, 
of  and  indifference  to  all  the  results  to  It   is  impossible  not  to  sympathize 
otheis  of  her  own  example,  a  woman  of  with  a  bright  girl  anxious  to  go  on  with 
the  ordinary   type  is  essentially   indi-  her  education,  and  petitioning  for  leave 
vidual    and    unsocial.     In     America —  to  study  higher  matters  than  have  been 
whence,  however,   we  have  received  so  taught  her  at  her  school.     It  is  as  im- 
many  grand  and  noble  impulses — this  possible  not  to  feel  a  sense  of  indigna- 
female    individualism,   with   its    corre-  tion  at  the  injustice  when  parents  say 
sponding  indifference  to  tbe  public  good  frankly,  the  education  of  their  girls  docs 
or  to  public  duty,  is  even  more  pro-  not  count  with  them  ;  and,   so  long  as 
nounccd  than   here  ;  and   the   right  of  these  know  how  to  read  and  irrite  and 
woman  to  her  own  development,  though  can  play  the  piano  and  are  able  to  dance 
that  should  include  what  is  called  "  the  and  perhaps   to  sew,  there   is   nothing 
painless  extinction  of  man,"  is  the  very  more  necessary.     We  do  battle  then  for 
heart  and  soul  of  the  new  creed.  the  right  of  the  individual  to  know,  to 
Women,   seeking  to   rule,  have  for-  learn,  to  perfect  itself  to  the  utmost  of 
gotten  how  to  obey.     Wishing  to  reor-  its  ability,   irrespective  of  sex.      But  if 
ganize  -society  according  to  their  own  we  are  wise  we  stop  short  of  sach  strain 
desires,    (hey   have  at   the  same    time  as  would  hurt  the  health  and   damage 
thrown  off  all  sense  of  discipline  in  their  the  reproductive  energies,  if  marriage  is 
own  lives ;  and  the  former  feminine  vir-  to  come  into  one  of  the  chances  of  tbe 
tues  of  devotion,  patience,  self-BUppres-  fntore.     A  girl  is  something  more  than 
sion,   and  obedience  are  flung  aside  as  an    individual  ;    she    is    the    potential 
so  much  tarnished  finery  of  a  decayed  mother  of  a  race  ;  and  the  last  is  greater 
and    dishonored    idol.     The    ordinary  and    more    important    than    the    first. 
woman  cannot  be  got  to  see  that  she  is  Let  her  learn  by  all  means.     L^t   her 
not  only  herself  but  also  a  member  of  store  her  mind  and  add  to  her  knowl- 
society  and  part  of  an   organization  ;  edge,   but   always  with  quietness    and 
and  that  she  owes,  as  a  duly  to  the  com-  self-control — always  under  restrictions 
munity.  the  subordination  of  her  indi-  bounded  by  her  sex  and  its  future  pos- 
vidualism   to  that   organization.      She  sible  function.     Or,  if  she  disregards 
understands  this  only  in  religious  com-  these  rcstiictions,  and  goes  in  for  com- 
raunitiea,  where  she  obeys  her  director  petilive    examinations,   with   their   ex- 
as  one  divinely  commissioned.     Outside  hausting  strain  and  feverish  excitement 
religious  discipline   she   refuses  obedi-  — if  she  takes  up  a  profession    where 
ence  to  general  principles.     Society  has  she  will  have  to  compete  with  men  and 
grown  so  large  and  its  disorganization  is  suffer  all  the  pain  and  anxiety  of  the  un- 
50  complete,    that,   she  says  to  herself,  equal    struggle — let   her   then    dedicate 
her  own  example  does  not  count-     She  herself  from  the  beginning  as  the  Vestal 
is  but  a  fractional  part  of  a  grain  added  of  Knowledge,  and  forego  the  exercise 
to  a  ton   weight ;  and  by  the  law  of  of  that  function  the  perfection  of  which 
psyco-dynamicsshe  is  undiscerned  and  herown  selMmprovementhasdestroyed- 
wilhout  influence.     It  was  all  very  well  We  cannot  combine opposites nor  recon- 
in    small    communities,  like    those    of  cile  conflicting  conditions.     If  the  men - 
Greece  for  instance,   or  when  the  one  tal  strain  consequent  on  this  higher  edn- 
grand  lady  of  the  village  was  the  mirror  cation  does  waste  the  physical  energies, 
for  all  to  dress  by-     Then,  the  indi-  and  if  the  gain  of  the  individual  is  loss 
vidual  example  was  of  value  ;  but  now  to  the  race,  then  must  that  gain  tie  sac- 
— who  cares  for  one  out  of  the  tens  of  rificed  or  isolated- 
thousands    crowded    in    London  ?  and  Of  course  it  alt  depends  on  that  If ; 
what  duly  has  she  to  the  community  com-  and  of  this  experts  are  the  only  trust- 
parable  to  that  which  she  owes  herself  ?  worthy  judges.     We  must  be  ginded  by 
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the  better  knov'edge  of  specialists  and  makes  it  possible  for  great  ladies  to 
those  who  have  studied  in  all  its  beac-  earn  money.  Even  a  queen  throws  her 
ings  a  subject  of  which  we  know  only  books  into  the  market,  and  sells  them 
one  side,  and  that  side  the  one  turned  all  the  same  as  others.  A  generation 
to  our  own  desire.  If  one  examiner*  or  90  ago  no  lady  could  have  made 
reports  :  "  That  of  the  boys  39  per  money,  save  by  the  two  methods  of 
cent.,  and  of  the  girls 41  per  cent.,  were  painting  and  writing— both  done  within 
found  to  be  in  a  sickly  state  of  health  ;*'  the  sacred  seclusion  of  the  four  walls 
if  another, I  in  conflrmation  says,  "  That  of  home-  Actresses  were  what  we  call 
ir.6per  cent,  of  boys  and  giils  in  the  in  the  north  "chancey."  Some  were 
St.  Petersburg  schools  suffer  from  head-  thoroughly  respectable  and  came  to 
ache,"  we  must  suppose  there  is  some-  good  ends  and  high  positions  ;  but  the 
thing  to  be  taken  note  of  in  the  opposi-  bulk  were  best  left  alone  by  women  who 
tion  of  most  medical  men  to  this  Higher  wished  to  keep  alive  anything  like  ven- 
Educalion  of  Women.  For  we  must  eralion  for  virtue.  Now,  however,  we 
put  out  of  court,  as  unworthy  of  serious  have  opened  all  gateways,  and  made  it 
consideration,  that  old  well-worn  ace u-  possible  for  ladies  of  condition,  repute, 
sation  of  man's  opposition  to  woman's  and  birth  to  do  what  they  will  in  the 
advancement  from  jealousy,  tyranny,  way  of  money-malcing  and  still  retain 
the  desire  of  domination,  and  the  pref-  both  character  and  position.  A  prin- 
erence  of  slaves  and  mistresses  over  cess  opens  a  milliner's  sbop  ;  a  lady  of 
companions  and  wives.  We  must  ac-  rank  is  a  cowkeeper  and  profits  by  her 
cept  it  as  part  of  all  sane  argument  that  dairy-farm  ;  women  of  title  go  on  the 
people  desire  the  best — ideas  as  to  what  stage  ;  ladies  of  gentle  birth  and  breed- 
is  the  best  differing  according  to  the  ing  are  storekeepers  and  horse-breed- 
point  of  view  ;  as  now  in  this  very  ques-  crs.  But  as  yet  these  are  only  the 
tion  under  considerat  on,  where  the  in-  showy — we  had  almost  said  theatrical 
dividual  gain  clashes  with  the  good  of  — and  quasi-romantic  vanguard  ;  and 
the  community,  and  the  personal  ad-  what  we  want  is  a  stable  condition  of 
vantage  of  the  woman  hurts  her  useful-  self-support  for  women  whose  inheiited 
ness  as  a  mother.  We  must  acknowl-  position  is  not  of  that  high  class  which 
edge,  too,  that  experts  know  better  than  no  work  can  degrade,  but  who,  ladies 
the  unlearned  ;  and  that  in  matters  of  as  they  are,  stand  or  fall  according  to 
health  and  the  wisest  rules  for  physical  the  arbitrary  estimation  of  their  work. 
well-being,  medical  men  are  safer  guides  In  this,  we  repeat,  no  ene  can  help 
than  girls  ambitious  for  their  own  dis-  women  save  women.  Certain  tailors 
tinction,  or  women  ambitious  for  their  arid  certain  shopkeepers  are  received  in 
sex — holders,  too,  of  the  doctrine  of  London  society  as  among  its  favorite 
absolute  equality  in  mental  strength  and  most  honored  guests.  Do  we  meet 
with  men,  and  of  free  trade  in  all  em-  with  a  milliner,  a  lady  shopkeeper  ? 
ployments  and  careers.  Do  we  not  all  know  milliners  and  dress- 
A  great  deal  of  the  difRcuIly  sur-  makers  who  are  well-educated,  pleasant- 
rounding  the  question  of  woman  s  em-  mannered,  honorable  ladies  ;  yet  would 
ployment  could  be  got  over  by  women  the  countesses  and  dames  for  whom 
themselves.  If,  instead  of  degrading  they  devise  their  dainty  costumes  agree 
their  own  more  natural  work  by  the  to  meet  them  on  equal  terms  at  balls 
social  ostracism  of  the  workers,  they  and  dinners  ?  Why  not  ?  Surely  it 
would  raise  it  by  respect  and  honor,  cannot  be  on  the  ground  of  making 
large  fields  of  productive  usefulness  their  own  money.  The  highest  ladies 
would  be  opened  and  much  cause  for  in  the  land  do  not  disdain  to  turn  an 
heart-burning  would  cease.  The  honest  penny  if  they  can  ;  and  where, 
greater  democracy  of  the  present  age  pray,  is  the  essential  difference  between 
_, the  clergyman's  daughter  who  sells  man- 
tles or  laces  in  a  shop  for  her  living, 
.'.9':  "'"'!•  ^P^'''"8  o*  over-pressure  in  and  the  youna  duchess  who  sella  pin- 
'';tet7r»J.%r;.^-  Bo.hquo,edby  ^"''hions  and.  but  ton -holes  at  a  bazaar 
Dr.  Witbtrs- Moore  in  his  speech  at  ihe  British  'or  her  vanity,  masked  as  charity? 
Association.  Here,  if  we  will,  the  principle  of  indi- 
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vidualism  would  work  with  advaDta^e.  this  life.  Dot  always  what  we   would; 

If  we  could  get  rid  of  all  caste  feeling,  and  the  general  interests  of  society  ue 

and  judge  of  people  by  themselves  and  to    be  considered  before    those    of  i 

not  by  their  woik — if  we  would  allow  special  section,  by  whose  advancemeot 

that  a  milliner  could  be  a  lady,  and  a  will    come    about    the    corresponding 

shop-girl  on  a  level  with  hec  sister  the  degeneracy  of  the  majority, 
governess,    and    both    on    an   equality        In  these  two  propositions,  then,  we 

with  their  brother  the  clerKytnan  and  think  the  whole  thing  lies — in  Toluatary 

their    aunt    the    physician's    wifi — we  celibacy    for   those    who   overtax    theii 

should  have  done  more  for  the  ques-  vital  energies  by  an    intellectual  strais 

tion  of  the  employment  of  women  than  that  hurts  the  offspring  ;  and   in   the 

we  have  done  by  the  establishment  of  honoring  of   those  lighter    and   easier 

colleges  and  the  creation  of  educational  methods  of  making  money  which  have 

standards,   the    attainments    of    which  hitherto  condemned  a  woman  to  sociil 

are   inimical    to   the   best    interests    of  ostracism,    and    denied    her    the  statnt 

society  because  hurtful  to  women  them-  she  deserves  and  has  inherited. — J'vrl- 

selves.     We  must  do  what   we  can  in  nighlly  Review. 
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The  Indian  Tableaux  that  were  ex-  matter  is  less  surprislag— have  remaik- 
hibited  in  Piccadilly  last  year,  at  able  women  been  produced  among  the 
Prince's  Hall,  together  with  the  exer-  Aryan  races.  The  dawn  of  Indian 
tions  of  the  National  Indian  Associa-  social  history  is  the  invasion  of  the 
tion,  have  been  the  means  of  calling  country  by  Bactrians  who  honored 
our  attention  to  one  side  of  female  liiif  women,  and  it  has  followed  that  the 
in  the  East  ;  the  subordination,  seclu-  Peninsula  has  always  been  the  home  of 
sion,  and  balf-effaced  individuality  of  strong  female  characters, 
the  sex.  But  there  is  another  side  of  Before  the  British  nation  was  dreamed 
the  shield  which  presents  a  contrast,  of,  before  the  Arabian  Prophet  hadim- 
almost  startling  in  its  completeness,  posed  on  the  Eastern  world  his  strange 
caused  no  doubt  by  the  reaction  of  travesty  of  Christianity,  there  lived  in 
human  nature  against  the  artificial  re-  Northern  India  a  grand  race  of  white 
pression  to  which  the  crude  supremacy  people  who  resembled  the  ancient  Ger- 
of  masculine  strength  is  not  ashamed  to  roans  as  described  by  Tacitus.  Orig- 
resort.  The  paradoxical  result  has  inaling — like  ibem — from  a  comiBon 
been  that  in  Western  lands,  where  source  in  Central  Asia,  the  Vedic 
woman  (though  she  will  not  peihaps  Aryans  had  spread  over  the  fertile 
allow  it)  has  really  been  able  to  take  her  plains  of  the  land  now  known  as  "  Hin- 
own  part,  the  sex  has  kept  to  its  own  dustan,"  and  had  imposed  upon  the 
'natural  sphere,  while  in  the  East  it  has  savajiie  aborigines  their  pure  and  whole- 
been  otherwise.  The  times  and  places  some  usages.  Whether  in  towns  or  in 
where  women  have  been  most  hidden  rural  hamlets,  they  set  up  their  home- 
and  their  claims  most  ignored  have  pro-  steads— which  they  called  by  the  still 
duced  the  most  vigorous  of  the  sex,  familiar  name  of  "  dama,"  domus — and 
Semiramis  and  Deborah  are  only  fa-  lighted  on  their  hearths  and  altars  the 
miliar  types  of  female  humanity  which  sacred  fire — "agni,"  r^ff/j— generated 
has  been  not  uncommon  in  all  parts  of  (like  the  Celtic  need  fire)  by  the  fric- 
the  Oriental  world  and  in  all  stages  of  tion  of  a  wooden  chum.  Over  this 
its  history.  And  this,  in  spite  of  the  home  presided  two  beings ;  the  father, 
position  assigned  to  physical  disadvan-  king  and  priest  in  his  family,  and  the 
tagehy  thecynicalfranknessof  apparent  mother,  his  vice-gerent  while  he  went 
superiority.  abroad  on  his  daily  duties.  In  the 
Most    of    all — but   this   part  of  the  dawn  of  this  society  (as  revealed  in  the 
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oldest  songs  of  the  Feda)  we  find  the  openly  fetunis  the  disinterested  ad- 
wifc  free,  equal  in  lights  and  capacitj  miration.  Vasania — such  is  the  lady's 
— thongh  wiih  a  separate  sphere  of  her  name — has  another  lover,  the  brother- 
own,  like  Lucretia — the  help-mate  of  in-law  of  the  Kaja.  The  mingled  art 
man.  As  in  ancient  Germany  and  in  and  originality  of  the  author  are  ex- 
ancient  Rome,  monogamy  was  the  otig*  faausted  on  this  truly  comic  character, 
inal  rule :  if  a  second  wife  was  intro-  a  combination  of  the  pedant,  the  liber- 
daced,  it  was  only  in  deference  to  the  tine,  and  the  dandy  ;  Don  Juan  made 
imperious  necessity  for  an  heir,  and  ludicrous  ;  a  man  at  once  egotistic, 
when  the  first  wife  was  childless.  Even  cowardly,  cruel,  and  forever  vainly  aim- 
so,  the  first  remained  "  the  housewife,' '  ing  at  the  distinctions  of  a  scholar  and 
tbe  associate  being  regarded  as  Hagar  a  wit.  Flying  from  the  unwelcome 
was  elsewhere.  When  the  husband  died  pursuit  of  this  frivolous  wooer,  Vasanta 
the  housewife  was  not,  in  those  days,  finds  herself  misled  into  a  garden  where 
expected  to  throw  herself  on  his  pyre  she  falls  into  his  arms.  In  a  frency  at 
and  perish  in  the  flames  that  consumed  her  steady  rejection  of  his  addresses  he 
bis  body.  The  chief  ceremonies — in  strangles  the  poor  girl,  and  then  goes  to 
early  Vedic  limes — were  the  washing  the  police  and  falsely  charges  the  hero 
and  dressing  of  the  corpse,  and  its  with  the  murder.  But  when  the  police 
adornment  with  arms  and  armor,  go  to  the  garden  tbe  body  is  not  to  be 
When  the  last  moment  approached  these  found-  For  all  that,  the  helpless 
decorations  were  withdrawn  ;  a  barrier  Charudalta  is  found  guilty  of  the  mur- 
was  raised  between  the  living  and  the  der ;  hut  on  his  way  to  execution  he  is 
dead,  the  dead  being  abandoned  by  all  rescued  by  his  supposed  victim,  who 
his  surviving  fiiends,  of  whom  the  has  recovered  from  the  murderous  a(- 
widow  was  the  last  to  leave.  After  her  tacfc,  and  who  hurries  to  the  spot  ac- 
oGFerings  had  been  laid  upon  the  bier  it  companied  by  her  lover's  wife  and  child, 
was  lowered  reverently  into  the  grave.  The  absurd  villain  is  dismissed  with  a 
by  those  on  whom  the  duty  devolved,  word  of  contempt  ;  and  the  curtain  falls 
amid  pious  wishes  that  the  earth  might  on  the  two  ladies  encircling  Charudatts 
lie  upon  it  tightly.  1' he  grave  was  then  in  an  ecstasy  of  Mormonistic  sister- 
covered  in,  and  the  dead  left  in  peace  hood.  The  situation  may  be  strange, 
with  a  last  farewell  prayer.  The  widow  but  the  pathos  is  true, 
went  back  to  her  old  home  (o  be  tended  Such  was  woman  in  the  early  and 
by  her  son,  its  new  lord.  middle  history  of  Hindustan.  But  in 
These  were  the  honors  due  to  woman  the  twelfth  century  the  Muslims  ap> 
in  ancient  Hindustan.  But  tbe  Aryans  peared.  The  old  gay  freedom  fled  ; 
mingled  with  the  heathen  and  learned  the  faithful  female  friend  who,  in  spite 
their  ways.  As  in  the  case  of  their  of  an  equivocal  position,  was  sweet  and 
cousins,  in  ancient  Greece,  the  wife  womanly,  had  to  fall  behind  the  oppres- 
degenerated  into  a  household  drudge,  sive  shade  of  the  ^rifa. 
doomed  to  toil  for  her  lord  in  life,  and  In  a  drama  of  that  day  we  find  none 
petish  on  his  funeral  pile.  The  soften-  but  male  characters  ;  the  ladies  all  con- 
ing influences  that  man  craves  at  the  cealed  from  the  pursuit  of  the  con- 
hands  of  enlightened  woman  had  to  be  queror,  "  A  little  boy  of  five,"  reports 
sought  away  from  home  in  the  haunts  the  agent  of  a  Minister,  "  ran  out  into 
of  unshackled  adventuresses,  as  was  the  the  Banker's  court-yard  while  I  was 
case  in  the  Athens  of  Aspasia.  In  one  talking.  Cries  of  '  He  is  gone  out,' in 
of  the  earliest,  and  best,  of  the  Hindu  female  tones  proceeded  from  within  ; 
dramas,  the  Tey  Cart,  we  have  an  in-  and  a  woman  came  to  the  door,  laid 
stance  of  this  kind.  Charudatia,  a  hold  of  the  child,  and  drew  him  in.  She 
Timon  of  the  Brahmins,  having  spent  showed  herself  with  caution,  so  that  lit- 
bis  substance  in  hospitality  and  munifi-  tie  more  of  her  could  be  seen  but  a  pair 
cence,  has  (unlike  the  Greek  spend-  of  lovely  arms."  That  is  all  that  is  seen 
Ihitft)  maintained  tbe  gentle  frankness  of  woman  in  the  whole  drama, 
of  his  original  disposition.  His  virtues  Accordingly,  the  next  Hindu  beauty 
have  endeared  him  to  a  beauty  of  the  of  whom  we  have  to  take  notice  is  found 
city  ;   and  he,   though    a  family  man,  in  a  Mussulman  household  :  I  mean  the 
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celebrated  poetess,  Rupmati,  fhe  favor-  and  ia  that  capacity  it  fell  to  her  lot  to 
ite  consort  of  B&z  Bahidur,  governor  of  piolect  and  provide  for  the  famous 
Milwa.  When  besieged  in  Sirangpur  Mihr-un-Nissa,  known  to  readers  of  bis- 
by  a  bastard  of  ihe  Imperial  family,  tory  as  the  Empress  Nur-Jahan.  It  is 
Adham  Khdn,  the  chief  sallied  forth,  to  this  lady's  extraordinary  adventures 
leaving  Rupmaii  and  the  rest  of  bia  that  we  must  now  turn, 
family  in  the  palace  under  the  charge  of  Mirza  Ghaias,  her  father,  was  a  Mng* 
a  trusted  servant.  To  this  man  he  is  bal— or  Persian  Turk — who  came  to 
said  to  have  given  strict  orders  that,  if  India  in  search  of  fortune,  bringing  with 
news  came  of  his  death  or  flight,  all  the  him  a  beautiful  female  child.  Obuio- 
ladies  were  to  be  immediately  put  to  ing  a  post  at  Court — where  men  of  hu 
death,  in  order  to  prevent  their  falling  race  were  usually  welcomed  by  Akbar 
into  the  power^of  the  Mughah.  The  whenthey  had  anything  in  them — Ghai^ 
battle  going  against  him,  Bahadur  Red  was  enabled  to  place  his  daughter  under 
southward.  As  soon  as  the  tidings  were  the  Empress's  immediate  protection  ia 
brought  to  the  servant  he  began  with  the  Palace  at  Lahore.  Here  her  bud- 
cruel  fidelity  to  carry  out  his  master's  ding  charms  and  talents  did  not  fait  to 
stern  behest.  As  he  was  still  at  his  grim  attract  the  attention  of  the  Heir  Appar- 
work  of  blood  the  enemy  arrived  and  ent  (then  known  as  Sultan  Selrm,  aftet- 
interrupted  the  untinished  massacre,  ward  Emperor  by  the  title  of  Jahingir), 
Rupmati,  being  informed  of  Adham  a  purple-born  idler,  unaccustomed  to 
Kh&n's  arrival,  caused  him  to  be  ad-  be  denied.  The  Empress — who  was 
mitted  to  her  presence.  But  when  he  not  the  young  man's  mother — persuaded 
entered  the  apartment  she  had  taken  a  the  Emperor  that  it  would  be  to  his 
quick  and  potent  drug,  and  was  already  credit  to  withdraw  the  girl  from  prob- 
stretchcd  on  her  couch,  faithful  in  able  danger.  Akbar  accordingly  gave 
death*  to  hira  who  had  been  unable  to  her  in  marriage  to  a  young  Turkman 
protect  her.  noble,  of  high  lineage  and  great  rer>own. 

Heroic  energy,  however,  was  not  con-  named  Ali  Quli  Beg,  but  better  known 

lined  to  the  Hindus.     Among  Muslim  as  "  Sher  Afgan"    (Lion-killer),    from 

ladies,  we   may  notice  Sultana    Razia,  his  having  encountered  and  slain  a  lion 

the  daughter  of  the  Turkish   King  of  in  single  combat.      The  young  couple 

Dehli,  Shamsuddin  Altimsh.     She  sue-  then  took   their   departure   to    Bengal, 

ceeded  her  elder  brother  on  his  death,  where  a  post  of  honor  and  profit  awaited 

in  A.D.  1236,  but  was  deposed  and  im-  Ihe  bridegroom.     Years  rolled  on  ;  and 

prisoned  alter  a  reign  of  just  three  years,  on   Akbar's   death   the  heir  succeeded 

She  made  her  escape  from  the  fort  where  with  the  title  of  Jah^ngir.     What  ensued 

she  had  been  placed  ;    and,   raising  a  has  been  dressed  up  by  tradition  as  a 

force,     advanced     upon      Dehli.     Her  tale  of  the  nature  of  that  of  Uriah  the 

brother,  Bahr^m,  encountered  her,  and  Hittite  ;  but  a  little  analysis  seems  to 

she  WHS   slain    in  the    engagement  that  show    that    the  suspicious  events   ouly 

ensued.  amount  to  a  coincidence.     JahAngir  was 

Another  royal  lady  was  Sult&na  not  the  kind  of  man  to  brood  for  years 
Ruquia,  of  whom  there  would  be  very  over  a  hopeless  passion  ;  but  it  so  hap- 
little  to  record  but  for  her  connection  pened  that,  soon  after  his  accession,  it 
with  one  of  the  best  known  of  all  the  became  necessary  to  send  an  agent  from 
women  of  Indian  history.  Ruquia  was  the  Court  to  inquire  into  alleged  malad- 
the  granddaughter  of  the  celebrated  ministration  on  the  part  of  Sher  Afgan. 
Mughal  hero,  Sultin  Bibar,  and  mar-  On  the  arrival  of  this  man  Sher  Afgan 
ried  to  her  first  cousin,  the  Emperor  rode  forth  to-meet  him,  and,  losing  his 
Akbar.  As  a  member  of  the  family,  temper,  assassinated  him  in  the  first  in- 
and  the  earliest  in  point  of  time,  she  terview.  He  was  cut  down  by  the 
was  the  chief  of  the  Imperial  consorts  ;  escort,  and  his  widow  went  back  to  her 
. august     friend     the     Empress- Mother. 

>  c     n  .  ,  r  .    .  Here    she    remained   (or  some    yeftrs, 

•  See /"wSu/ ZraiYry  poems  wi  Hen    n  In-  i-   ■  .-      .        .  ■  .,",         /""^h 

dia.     London  :    W.   h'  Allen   &   Co.      1870.  ''""8  "  """<*  ""^  »  ^l^'Ct  ''^e. 

Also  ATaisfrAiiar,  von  Noer  (Prince  Frederic  The   ladies  Of   that  court  were  an  ex- 

o(  Schlesnig-Holsiein).    Leiden.    1880.  ception  to  all  preconceived  notions  of 
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Easlem      ladies.       They      were      not  service    her    very  able    brother,    Asaf 

"black,"   nor    even,   as    a  rule,  bru-  Khin,   and  also    tbe   brilliant   Fath&a 

netlea.     Nor  did  they  observe  the  com-  general,   Muhibat    Kh&n,   by  both  of 

plete  seclusion  usual  among  Muhamadan  whom,  however,  her  patronage  was  but 

ladies.     Sir  Thomas  Roe,  Ibe  Ambas-  iU-rcquited. " 

sador  of  James  I.  of  Enftiand,  encoun-  The  Empress  appeared  in  a  somewhat 
tered  the  Empress  Nui  Jah&n  in  Durbar,  less  favorable  light  to  an  Englishman. 
The  Spanish  friar  Hanrique,  in  tbe  lot-  Sir  T.  Roe,  the  envoy  already  men- 
lowing  reigo,  met  a  number  of  the  tioned,  appears  to  have  had  a  good  de^ 
Princesses  at  a  dinner-party,  and  found  of  trouble  in  satisfying  her  love  of  po- 
them  blonde  and  "  rutilous."  *  It  may,  litical  intriguing  and  of  having  presents 
therefore,  be  understood  that  members  made  her.  But  these  are  faults  foi 
of  the  Imperial  family  would  have  many  which  a  lady,  and  an  Eastern  lady 
opportunities  of  being  smitten  by  the  especially,  ought  not  to  be  too  severely 
fair  ladies  of  the  Harem,  meeting  them  blamed.  What  is,  on  the  contrary,  to 
on  what  would  almost  be  a  European  be  entered  19  her  credit  is  her  consid- 
footing.  Especially  might  this  happen  eration  for  others  (as  shown  in  our 
with  a  woman  like  Mihr-un-Nlssa  ;  no  second  extract)  and  her.  extraordinary 
longer  young,  but  lovely,  intelligent,  personal  courage.  A  time  came  when 
well-educated,  ambitious,  and  mindful  the  increasing  infirmity  and  indolence 
of  days  when  she  had  caused  confusion  of  the  never  very  energetic  monarch  had 
in  Imperial  bosoms.  '  "  On  a  New  thrown  a  monopoly  of  administration 
Year's  festival,"  says  a  native  historian,  into  the  hands  of  tbe  Empress.  This 
"  she  attracted  the  desire  and  affection  was  viewed  with  dislike  by  Muh^bat 
of  the  Emperor,  and  was  soon  made  Kh&n,  the  waililte  Pathin  ;  and  he 
his  favorite  consort,  by  the  title  of  Nur  succeeded  in  overthrowing  the  system 
Jahio  Begam.  For  some  time  she  sate  by  force.  In  a  battle  in  the  Punjab  he 
in  tbe  jharauka  (audience -balcony),  obtained  possession  of  the  person  of  the 
where  the  officers  came  to  receive  her  Empress,  though  not  before  the  heroic 
orders.  Coins  were  struck  bearing  her  woman  had  led  her  guards  against  him, 
name,  as  did  also  tbe  great  seal  fixed  to  An  eye-witness  relates  that  a  person 
imperiid  patents.  By  degrees  she  be-  sitting  in  her  howdafa  was  wounded,  and 
came  supreme  in  the  Empire  ;  the  Em-  that  the  elephant  she  rode  received  sev- 
peror  used  to  say  that  she  was  capable  cral  sabre-cuis  on  its  trunk  in  this  action. 
of  conducting  all  affairs,  and  that  all  The  Emperor  had  already  been  capt- 
that  he  wanted  was  a  joint  and  a  bottle  ured  ;  and  the  successful  soldier — in 
of  wine  to  keep  himself  merry."  an   unlucky  hour  for  himself— let   the 

This  extraordinary  woman  was  an  royal  couple  live  in  the  same  tent.  The 
artist  and  a  patron  of  the  arts  of  poetry,  Empress  soon  availed  herself  of  her  op- 
painting,  and  embroidery.  Having  at-  portunities.  She  appealed  to  the  loy- 
tained  tbe  mature  age  of  thirty-four  alty  of  a  Rajput  guard  by  whom  her 
when  she  was  espoused  by  tbe  Emperor,  husband  was  surrounded  ;  and  ultimate- 
she  was  evidently  indebted  to  other  than  ly  succeeded  in  bringing  him  off  in  tri- 
merely  physical  attractions  for  her  good  umph,  while  Muh&bat  fled  in  disgrace 
fortune.     Nor  did  she,  on  the  whole,  to  the  Deccan. 

abuse  it.  "  In  the  hour  of  her  great-  The  end — as  often  happens  in  the 
ness,"  goes  00  tbe  same  historian  (writ-  most  successful  lives — was  gloomy.  In 
ing  many  years  after  the  death  of  the  1637  the  Emperor  died.  Nur  Jah&n 
royal  couple),  "  she  won  golden  opinions  had  married  her  daughter  (by  her  former 
from  all  sorts  of  people,  being  just  and  husband)  to  one  of  tbe  Princes,  and  en- 
beneCcent  to  all.  She  is  believed  to  deavored  to  put  her  son-in-law  on  the 
have  provided,  out  of  her  private  purse,  vacant  throne.  But  Muh&bat,  march- 
dowries  for  the  marriage  of  as  many  as  ing  up  from  the  Deccan  with  the  eldest 
Ave  hundred  portionless  damsels.  She  Prince — afterward  the  Emperor  Shih 
likewise  brought  forward  in  the  public  Jah&n — Asaf  Khin  turned  against  his 
sister  and  her  proligL     The  latter  was 

•  See  translation  of  bis  curions  description  forthwith  slain,  and  Nur  Jahdn  sent  into 

in  Turks  in  India,  p.  iss  B.  honorable  confinement.     She  accepted 
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her   position,   wore  weeds — the   white  pressure  of  the  conquerors,  she — in  the 

robes  of  a  Mughal  widow — rox  nineteen  spirit  of  Saul  with  his  armor-bearer — 

jeais,  and  died  in  a.d.  1646,  when  she  snatched  a  dagger  from  her  attendant 

was  buried  by  the  side  of  her  husband  and  stabbed   herself    to    death.       IIk 

at  Lahore.     Their  monument  is  siill  to  strange  structure  near  Jabalpur,  knows 

br  seen.     Her  life  as  wife  of  the  Em-  m  Ihe  Madan  JIfaAa/,  is  her  monuinenl 

peror   had  lasted  about  sixteen  years  ;  to  this  day  ;  it  stands  on  a  single   p- 

and  as  she  was  thirty-four  at  its  com-  gantic  boulder  on  the   Narbada    bank, 

mencement  she  must  have  died  in  her  and  is  a  familiar  object  to  visitors  to  the 

seventieth  year  :  which  showed  a  strong  celebrated  "Marble  Rocks,"  of  wboai 

vitality  in  view  of  the  events  she  had  few,  piobably,  aie  aware  of  her  romantic 

witnessed  and  the  labors  she  had  en-  story. 

duTcd.     Among  other  instances  of  her        In   modem    times   there    have    been 

personal  courage,  we  may  note  that  the  many  other  distinguished  Indian  ladies, 

Emperor  records  in  bis  Memoirs  that  the  best  known  being,  perhaps,  Joanoa 

once,  when  he  took  herojit  tiger-hunt'  Nobilis,     commonly    called     "  B^am 

ing,   their  elephant  was  charged   by  a  Samru,"  or  Sombre.     Everyone  knovs 

tiger  whom  she  shot  with  one  discharge  something  of   this   lady,  from    the    ac- 

of  her  husband's  arquebus.     No  sim-  counts    of     Heber,     Sleeman,     Baillie 

pie  feat  with    the    fire-arms    of  those  Fraser,  and  other  travellers.     She  was 

days.  of  Arab  extraction,   and  succeeded   to 

Another    heroic   lady  of   those  days  the  little  principalityof  Sardhana  on  the 

was  the  Snltdna  of  Ahmadnagar,  named  death  of  Walter  Reinhardt,  in  May  1778. 

Chind   BibI,   who  defended   that   city  The  story  of  this  man  would  bear  relat- 

wilh  heroic  resolution  against  the  Mug-  ing,  but  not  in  this  place.      Sufiice  it 

hals,  under   Mirza  Mut^d,  son  of  the  here  to  say  that  he  was  entitled  to  the 

great   Akbar,  and   obtained    favorable  designation  of  the  Last  of  the  Condot- 

terms.     In  a  second  siege  she  was  less  ticri,  being  a  soldier  of  fortune  of  the 

fortunate ;  and,   failing   to  inspire   her  school  of  the  Middle  Ages  of  Europe, 

followers  with  a  portion  of  her  own  un-  who  rose  from  the  ranks  to  be  a  general 

daunted  spirit,  was  murdered  by  them  and   a  prince.      The    Begam    was   hit 

in  the  year  i.<>99  as  a  preliminary  to  the  slave,  not  his  wife,  as  is  plain  from  the 

surrender  of  the  place,  to   which   she  fact  that  his  lawful  wife,  and  the  mother 

would  not  agree.  of  bis  children,  long  survived  him.     Be- 

Nor  were  the  Hindu  ladies  of  the  ing  a  Christian,  he  could  not  have  got  a 
Middle  Ages  inferior  in  courage  to  their  priest  to  consecrate  a  bigamous  union 
Muslim  sisters.  Durgavati,  daughter  of  with  the  Church's  rites.  The  territory, 
the  Prince  of  Mahoba,  made  a  love-  being  a  military  fief,  did  not  in  such 
match  with  a  neighboring  Rija  ;  and,  lawless  times  necessarily  devolve  on  the 
on  his  death,  undertook  the  regency  of  heirs-at-law.  Reinhardt  left  a  son,  bat 
the  Stale,  on  behalf  of  her  infant  son,  the  slave-girl  was  able  and  astute  ;  and 
andadministered  with  success  for  fifteen  having  obtained  recognition  from  the 
years.  Asaf  Kh&n,  the  Imperial  Vice-  Emperor  at  Dehli,  she  assumed  com- 
roy  of  the  adjoining  provinces  of  Al-  mand  of  the  brigade  and  administered 
lahabad,  invaded  her  dominions  in  a.d.  the  affairs  of  the  fief.  Three  years  later 
1564,  with  ra.ooo  regular  infantry,  a  she  availed  herself  of  the  occasion  of  the 
train  of  artillery,  and  6,000  mounted  baptism  of  Aloysius,  her  step-son,  to  be 
men-at-arms.  He  was  met  by  Durga-  faerself  baptized.  The  first  scene  in 
vati  at  the  head  of  her  troops  ;  and  an  which  she  appeared  conspicuously  as  a 
action  ensued  in  which  she  was  defeated,  public  character  was  -in  the  spring  of 
She  was  wounded  in  the  eye  by  an  ar-  17S8,  when  she  accompanied  the  Em- 
row,  and  her  son — a  youth  of  eighteen  peror  Sh&h  Alam  in  an  expedition  into 
by  this  time — was  severely  wounded  and  Rajpuidna,  takingwith  her  a  contingent 
sent  to  the  rear.  At  this  moment  the  of  troops  under  the  well-known  Irish 
heroine  received  another  wound  as  she  adventurer,  George  Thomas.  ■  On  the 
directed  the  retreat  from  her  elephant,  5th  of  April  the  Sardhana  force  was  the 
with  her  face  to  the  foe.  Seeing  her  means  of  saving  the  Emperor  from  ■ 
troops  giving  way  on  all  sides  before  the  very  critical  position  before  the  walls  of 
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Gokalgarh,  a  fort  in  the  Rew&ri  coun-  an  October  morning  in  1795,  intending 
try.  This  place  was  occupied  by  a  con-  to  seek  refuge  with  the  Briiish  brigade 
tumacious  chief,  whom  it  was  conaid-  nnder  General  McGowan,  then  quartered 
ered  requisite  to  coerce,  but  who  made  at  Anupshahr  on  the  Ganges.  The  lady 
a  vigorous  sortie  against  the  Imperialists  was  in  her  palanquin,  the  husband 
on  the  morning  in  question.  The  be-  armed  rode  by  her  on  horseback  ;  and 
siegers  were  thrown  into  utter  confu-  they  had  with  them  their  portable  prop- 
sion,  the  attack  upon  them  being  a  erty,  cash  and  jewels,  to  the  value  of 
complete  surprise.  The  rebels  had  some '  twenty  thousand  pounds.  This 
penetrated  to  (he  very  tents  of  the  Sov  being  known  determined  the  course  of 
ercign,  when  the  Begam  and  Thomas  events.  Some  of  the  soldiers  started  to 
appeared  at  the  head  of  three  battalions  pursue  and  plunderthe  fugitives.  They 
and  a  field-piece,  manned  by  European  were  soon  overtaken  ;  the  Begam  was 
gunners.  Deploying,  with  the  gnn  in  wounded — or,  as  some  suppose,  wound- 
his  centre,  Thomas  opened  fire  with  ed  herself — and  the  unhappy  Levassoult, 
grape  and  musketry,  and  with  such  ira-  believing  that  she  was  slain,  put  a  pistol 
mediate  effect  that  the  attack  was  ar-  to  bis  temple  and  shot  himself  dead, 
rested  and  time  afforded  for  the  Mug-  The  Begam,  who  had  escaped  with  a 
hal  cavalry  to  form  and  charge.  The  flesh-wound,  was  taken  back  to  Sard- 
result  was  the  repulse  of  the  garrison  hana  and  kept  three  days  bound  under 
and  the  capture  of  the  fort.  In  the  a  gun-carriage,  where  she  was  kept 
Dnrbar  that  ensued  the  Emperor  em-  alive  by  the  care  of  a  faithful  female 
braced  the  Begam  as  his  daughter,  and  servant.  A  reign  of  terror  ensued,  but 
bestowed  on  her  a  patent,  with  the  title  it  was  swiftly  suppressed  by  Thomas, 
of  "  Zebunnissa  "  (the  Glory  of  the  who  came  gallantly  to  the  aid  of  his  old 
Sex).  Colonel  Skinner  related  that  he  mistress.  The  restoration  was  complete 
had  often  seen  her  leading  her  troops  and  final,  nor  did  the  Begam  ever  again 
through  the  tumult  and  carnage  of  bat-  yield  to  the  weakness  of  a  Grande 
tie.  Duchesse.     Colonel    Saleur  was  placed 

At  this  time  she  was — according  to  at  the  head  of  the  Brigade,  which  he 

Thomas — a  plump  and  lively  brunette,  kept  in  good  fighting  order  until  it  was 

fair  (or  a  native,   and  with  large  and  rudely  abolished  by  Wellcsley  and  Lake, 

sparkling  eyes.     She  spoke  Persian  as  On   the  fall   of   Dehli   in    1803,  the 

well  as  Hindust&ni,  and  conducted  her  Beg^m  at  once  submitted  and  repaired 

business  with  assiduity,  receiving  reports  to  the  camp  of    the  victor.     As  her 

and  issuing  her  orders  behind  a  curtain,  palanquin  was  deposited  at  the  door  of 

as  long  as  her  native  employes  were  Lake's  tent,   the  General  (who  was  at 

present.     In    social    intercourse    with  dinner)  hastened  out  to  receive  his  dis- 

Christians,   however,  she  assumed  her  tinguished  visitor.     In  a  flush  of  hos- 

place  at  table,  only  tatting  care  to  be  pitality   and   post-prandtal    excitement 

served    by    maid-servants,  and  to  have  Lake  caught  her  in  his  arms  as  she  got 

all  male  native  attendants  excluded  from  our,   and  gave  her  a  hearty  kiss.     But 

the  room.  the  astute  lady  was  eqaal  to  the  occa- 

Four  years  later  Thomas  had  left  the  sion.  "See!  my  children,"  said  she, 
service  and  gone  to  shift  for  himself,  turning  to  her  astonished  attendants, 
The  Begam,  who  by  this  time  was  over  "  see  how  a  father  receives  his  repent- 
thirty-five   years  of  age,  had  entrusted  ant  daughter." 

her    forces    to    a    new  commander,  a  She  was  confirmed  in  her  possessions, 

Frenchman    named    Levassoult,    whom  on  both  sides  of  the  Jumna :  and  for 

she  afterward  married.     Unfortunately  the  next  thirty-three  years  maintained 

for  the  husband  the  wedding  was  pri-  a  medialized  rule  in  her  little  capital, 

vate.  only  witnessed  by  two  of  his  conn-  Here  she  kept  up  great  state.     Every 

trymen,     MM.     Bernier     and    Saleur.  night  there  was  a  dinner-party,  at  which, 

Scandal  arose,   of    which  the  stepson,  besides  her  brigadier,  her  chaplain,  and 

Aloysius,  took  advantage  ;  and  a  mutiny  her  land-steward,  she  entertained    of- 

arose  in  his  interest  before  which  the  ficers  of  the  neighboring  garrison  of 

Begam   and    Colonel    Levassoult  were  Meerut.     Amilitary  band  played  during 

obliged  to  fly.     They  left  Sardhana  on  the  banquet,  and  the  best  wines  of  France 
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sod  (he  Peninsula  circulated  in  the  un-  After  her  death,  which  occurred  two 
stinted  fashion  ot  those  days.  years  later,  Ihc  heir  confirmed  all  these 
The  simple-hearted  Hebcr  relates  a  dispositions,  and  found  himself  pos- 
sensational  story  of  her  having  buried  a  sessed  of  a  residuary  estate  yielding 
slave-girl  alive  in  these  times.  The  true  neaily  £20,000  a  year.  With  this  fortune 
fact  out  of  which  this  tradition  arose  is  he  visited  England,  where  he  married 
believed  to  have  been  that  some  of  her  and  died,  under  circumstances  which 
servants  having  attempted  to  burn  down  need  not  be  further  stated  here.  Hts 
her  house  in  aid  of  a  scheme  of  intended  widow  ultimately  married  again,  and  is 
plunder,  concocted  by  some  ot  the  now  the  wife  of  Lord  Forester.  In  ad- 
soldiery,  she  indicted  corporal  punish-  dition  to  the  Church,  Convent,  and  Col- 
roent  upon  them  from  the  effects  of  lege,  the. Begam  left  a  handsome  monu- 
which  one  of  them  died,  and  was  thrown  mcnt  o(  herself  in  the  shape  of  a  Palace 
into  a  dry  well.  This  is  Sleeman's  ac-  which,  like  them,  is  still  extant  in  good 
count,  who  knew  the  place  and  people  preservation. 

well.  He  testifies  that  "the  Begam's  Such  were  the  extraordinary  fortunes 
object  was  to  make  a.  strong  example,  of  this  lady,  once  a  friendless  stave-girl. 
.  .  .  Had  she  failed  she  would  have  lost  In  a  less  precarious  state  of  society  we 
that  respect  without  which  it  would  have  may  notice  the  Baija  Bai,  wife,  and 
been  impossible  for  her  to  retain  com*  afterward  for  many  years  the  relict,  of 
mand  a  month."  Daulat  Rao  Sindhia,  mentioned  by  ser- 
in 1834,  finding  her  end  approaching,  eral  English  ladies  of  this  century,  in- 
she  made  preliminary  dispositions  in  re-  eluding  the  Hon.  Emily  Eden,  whow 
gard  to  her  property.  By  deed-of-gift  letters  have  been  published  under  the 
she  transferred  the  bulk  to  David  Dyce,  title  of  Up  tke  Country,  and  form  one  of 
the  son  of  her  manager  by  a  daughter  of  the  most  readable  and  amusing  books 
the4ate  Waller  Reinhardt,  or  "  General  ever  written  about  India. 
Sombre"  as  he  was  usually  called.  She  Still  more  examples  crowd  upon  us. 
sent  the  Pope  a  letter,  covering  a  remit-  There  was  the  celebrated  Sikandar  Bc- 
tance  of  £r3,7oo,  and  informing  His  gam,  of  Bhop&l,  well-known  for  her  un- 
Holiness  that  she  had  built  and  endowed  swerving  loyalty  to  the  Government 
a  Church,  of  which  "  she  was  proud  to  during  the  dark  days  of  FiflySeven, 
say  that  it  was  admitted  to  be  Ihe  finest  and  now  worthily  represented  by  her 
in  India."  She  added  that  she  had  be-  daughter  and  successor,  Shah  jah&n 
queaihed  a  lakk  of  rupees  (say,  £10  000)  Begam. 

for  the  support  of  a  college  at  Sardhana,  Of  another  complexion  was  the  famous 

and  a  similar  sum  for  the  support  of  an  R4ni  of  Jh4nsi.      Whether  or  no  she 

Episcopal   see  which    she    pra>ed  the  actually  betrayed  to  slaughter  ihc   ud- 

Holy  Father  to  constitute  there.     An-  happy  British  officers  and  their  families 

other  lakh  was  left  to  the  general  pui-  there  is  no  conclusive  evidence.     But 

poses  of  the  Catholic  Church  in  India  ;  she  heartily  threw  herself  into  the  rebel 

thirty  thousand  rupees  were  bestowed  cause,   and  was  killed  in    a  lost  Tight, 

on  the  Cathedral  Church  at  Agra,  the  Her  epitaph  was    pronounced    by  her 

interest  of  half  a  iakh  was  settled  for  conqueror.  Lord  Straihnairn,  who  pub- 

the  relief  of   the  local  poor,  and   the  licly  declared  her  lo  have  been  "  the 

same   to  the  poor  of  Calcutta,  while  a  best  and  bravest  of  the  rebel  leaders." 

■  third  sum  of  like  amount  was  devoted  — National  Review. 
to  charitable  purposes  in  England. 


MUSIC  AND  MEDICINE. 

BY    T.  F.  THISELTON    DVER,  M.D. 

George  Eliot,  in  one  of  her  early  from  her  own  passion.  "  Caterina." 
works,  has  given  a  powerful  descrip-  runs  the  narrative,  went  awi^  and  sat 
tion  of  a  girl  taking  refuge  in  music    down  to  the  harpsichord  in  the  sitting- 
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room.  "  It  seemed  as  if  playing  mas-  are  fulfilled,  the  superslition  is  supreme. 
sive  chords,  bringing  out  volumes  of  Accordingly,  Professor  Monier  Will- 
sound,  would  be  the  easiest  way  of  pass-  iams*  informs  us,  describing  the  devil 
iDg  the  long  feverish  moments  before  dances  of  Southern  India,  how  when 
twelve  o'clock.  Handel's  '  Messiah  '  pestilences  are  tife,  exceptional  measures 
stood  open  on  the  desk  at  the  chorus  aie  taken  to  entice  and  draw  off  the 
'  All  we  like  sheep,'  and  Cateiina  threw  malignant  spirits  supposed  lo cause  such 
herself  at  once  into  the  impetuous  intri-  visitations  by  inducing  them  to  enter 
cacies  of  that  magnificent  fugue.  In  into  these  wild  dances,  and  so  by  this 
ber  happier  moments  she  could  never  means  become  di'ssipaled.  In  certain 
have  played  it  so  well ;  for  now  all  (he  districts,  too,  Schoolcraft,  in  his  "  Ind- 
passion  thatmadeher  misery  was  hurled  ian  Tribes,"  tells  how  all  diseases  are 
by  a  convulsive  effort  into  her  music,  treated  alike,  being  referred  to  one  cause 
just  as  pain  gives  new  force  to  the  clutch  — the  presence  of  an  evil  spirit  which 
of  (he  sinking  wrestler,  and  as  terror  must  be  expelled.  This  the  medicine- 
gives  far-sounding  intensity  to  the  shriek  man  tries  to  banish  by  making  certain 
of  the  feeble."  This  is  no  exaggerated  incantations  intended  to  secure  the  as- 
conception  of  the  power  of  music  at  sistance  of  the  spirits  he  worships,  and 
times  on  the  human  mind  ;  for,  as  Her-  then  he  proceeds  to  make  all  kinds  <)( 
bert  Spencer  remarks,  "it  arouses  dor-  frightful  noises  and  gestures.  Among 
mant  sentiments  of  which  we  had  not  the  Araucanian  Indians,!  the  hut  in 
conceived  the  possibility,  and  do  not  which  the  patient  ties  is  illuminated  with 
know  the  meaning;"  or,  as  Richtei  a  number  of  torches,  in  a  corner  of  which 
says,  "  tells  us  of  things  we  have  not  is  placed  a  large  branch  of  cinnamon, 
seen  and  shall  not  see."  Mr.  Darwin,  to  which  is  suspended  the  magic  drum- 
too,  has  remarked  in  his  "  Descent  of  A  band  of  women  then  sing  aloud  and 
Man"  (1874, '  p.  571),  how  "music  beat  upon  little  drums,  during  which 
arouses  in  us  various  emotions,  but  not  time  the  medicine-man,  by  various 
the  more  terrible  ones  of  horror,  fear,  gesticulations  and  contortions,  exorcises 
rage,  etc.  It  awakens  the  gentler  feel-  the  evil  spirit  which  is  supposed  to  be 
ings  of  tenderness  and  love,  which  read-  the  cause  of  the  malady.  Occasionally, 
ily  pass  into  devotion.  In  the  Chinese  we  are  informed,  he  will  suddenly  dis- 
annals  it  is  said,  '  music  hath  the  power  play  a  spider,  a  toad,  or  some  other  sup- 
of  making  heaven  descend  upon  earth.'  posed  obnoxious  animal  which  he  pre- 
It  likewise  stirs  up  in  us  the  sense  of  tends  to  have  extracted  from  the  body 
triumph  and  the  .glorious  ardor  for  of  the  sufferer.  We  may  note  here, 
war."  Indeed,  among  the  most  primi-  that  this  idea  of  animal  spirits  causing 
five  races  we  find  the  same  ideas  very  disease  is  by  no  means  uncommon  among 
strongly  represented  in  their  social  uncivilized  races.  Thus  with  the  North- 
habits  :  music  being  regarded  as  an  en-  em  Californians,  snakes  and  reptiles  get 
chanting  influence  whereby  even  evil  most  of  the  blame  for  sickness,  and 
deities  are  overpowered  and  temporarily  among  the  wild  tiihes  of  Mexico  the 
deprived  of  their  sway  over  mortals,  animals  generally  guilty  are  monstrous 
Hence,  it  isnot  surprising  that,  in  semi-  ants  or  wofms-|  Again,  the  natives  of 
civilized  countries  where  it  is  commonly  Brazil  imagine  that  disease  is  produced 
believed  that  sickness  is  produced  by  by  the  spirit  of  some  animal  entering  the 
evil  spirits,  one  of  the  ordinary  methods  body  of  the  patient,  in  revenge  for  some 
of  driving  these  away  from  the  patient  wrong.  §  Accordingly,  the  chief  of  the 
should  be  by  the  eSect  of  music.  As  tiibe,  who  acts  as  physician,  asks  the 
Mr.  Buckle,*  moreover,  has  pointed  patient  if  he  has  oGFended  a  tortoise, 
out,  we  may  expect  to  find  this  form  of  deer,  or  other  animal.  Once  more,  the 
superstition  in  greater  force  in    those  Abipones  of  Paraguay  believe  that  if  any 

communities  where  medical  knowledge 

happens  to  be  most  backward,  or  where  •  fndian  Wisi/Bin. 

disease  is  most  abundant.     In  countries,  J  ^'^   Tlu  Araucamattt.hy  ^  ^.  Smxtii, 

therefore,  where  both  these  conditior>3  J.^s^s.  ^35 :  Engel's  v(f«..../^../^  w ....... 

" ■ ' i  BancTufc's  Nalivt  Rates,  i.  64a 

"  History  of  Civilitatim,  1867.  ij.  477.  g  See  Dorman's  Primitivt  Sufcrttitiffm,  54. 
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one  happens  to  give  the  Resh  of  a  tor-  tribuled  to  witchcraft.*  Stmilarljr,  the 
toisf,  stag,  or  boar  to  dogs,  it  is  an  in-  Abipones  place  "  an  immeDse  dm^ 
dignitf  to  these  animals,  and  Ihat  pun-  which  makes  a  loud  bellowing  near  « 
ishmentwill  overtake  him.*  The  Indian  sick  person's  head  to  fiighten  awar  the 
tribesinColumbiaand  Vancouver  Island  evil  spirit."  In  Burmah,  when  severe 
have  a  curious  method  of  cuiing  disease  illness  of  any  kind  has  baffled  the  grea.t- 
bymusic.aninterestingaccounlof  which  est  skill,  it  is  customary  to  abandon  sll 
is  given  by  R.  C.  Mayne  in  his  "  Four  further  medical  treatment,  the  patient's 
Years  in  British  Columbia  and  Van-  complaint  being  supposed  to  be  caused 
couver  Island"  (1862,  p.  a6i)  : —  by  an  evil  spirit  which  must  be  driven 
"  Toward  night  the  doctor  came,  bring-  away  before  any  hope  of  recovery  can 
ing  with  him  his  own  and  another  family  be  expected.  This  is' accomplished  by 
to  assist  in  the  ceremony.  After  they  means  of  music  and  dancing,  during 
had  ealen  supper,  the  centre  of  the  lodge  which  certain  mystic  rites  are  per- 
was  cleared  and  fresh  sand  strewed  upon  formed,  f  Among  the  New  England  Ind- 
it.  A  bricht  fire  Of  dry  wood  was  then  ians  music  and  singing  are  much  em- 
kindled,  and  a  brilliant  light  kept  up  by  ployed,  and  are  regarded  as  possessing 
occasionally  throwing  oil  upon  it.  I  a  magic  influence  over  disease.  Among 
considered  this  a  species  of  incense  the  tribes  of  the  North-West,  writes  Mr. 
offered,  as  the  same  light  would  have  Dorman.j!  the  medicine-men  in  their 
been  produced  by  a  quantity  of  pilch-  practice  generally  begin  by  singing,  ac- 
knots  which  were  lying  in  the  corner,  companying  it  with  rattles  or  somethii^ 
The  patient,  well  wrapped  in  blankets,  that  will  make  a  great  noise.  They  get 
was  laid  on  her  back  with  her  head  alit-  more  excited  as  time  passes,  if  quieter 
tie  elevated,  and  her  hands  crossed  on  methods  do  not  succeed.  According  to 
her  breast.  The  doctor  knelt  at  her  Mr.  Swan,§  one  of  the  most  violent  of 
feet,  and  commenced  singingasoog,  the  their  doctors  around  Shoalwater  Bay 
subject  of  which  was  an  address  to  (be  was  always  called  when  the  others  failed, 
dead,  asking  them  why  they  had  come  whose  operations  he  thus  describes  : — 
to  take  his  friend  and  mother,  and  ask-  "  Old  John  came  bringing  with  him  his 
ing  them  to  go  away  and  leave  her.  The  family  of  some  half-dozen  persons,  who 
rest  of  the  people  then  sang  the  chorus  aided  him  in  the  cure  by  attacking  the 
in  a  low,  mournful  chant,  keeping  time  roof  with  long  poles.  Old  John  sat  at 
by  knocking  on  the  roof  with  long  wands  the  patient's  feet  with  his  head  covered 
they  held.  As  the  performance  pro-  up  with  a  blanket  for  some  lime.  All 
ceeded,  the  doctor  became  more  and  at  once  he  threw  q£F  his  blanket  and 
more  excited,  singing  violently  and  commenced  to  sing  and  throw  hi'msdf 
loudly,  with  great  gesticulation,  and  oc-  about  in  the  most  excited  manner,  rat- 
casionally  making  passes  with  his  hand  tling  lai^e  scallop-shells,  the  choms  in 
over  the  face  and  person  of  the  patient,  the  mean  time  keeping  up  their  pound- 
similar  to  those  made  by  mesmeric  ing  on  the  roof,  and  also  on  a  couple  of 
manipulators."  It  should  be  observed,  tin  pans  and  a  brass  kettle.  He  soon 
too,  that  among  most  uncivilized  com-  mesmerized  his  patient  till  she  was 
munities  these  musical  ceremonies  have  asleep,  when  he  pounced  upon  her 
a  close  resemblance.  Thus,  among  the  breast  with  his  whole  weight  and  scraped 
Mapuches,  where  disease  is  attributed  his  hands  together  as  if  he  had  caught 
to  an  evil  spirit,  the  medicine-man  makes  something,  which  he  tried  to  blow 
himself  as  horrible-looking  as  he  can,  through  his  hands  into  the  coals."  Of 
beating  a  drum  and  working  himself  into  course  we  have  the  same  idea  here  ot 
a  frenzy  until  he  falls  to  the  ground  with  illness  being  caused  by  some  kind  of  evil 
bis  breast  jerking  convulsively.  At  this  spirit  which  must  be  banished, 
stage  of  the  proceedings,  a  body  of  young        To  give   one  further   illustration   of 

men  outside  the  hut  begin  yelling  and — 

running    round    the   hut    with    lighted        •  See  Wood's   Uncivilised  Rata,  ii.  s6a ; 

torches.     If  this  does  not  frighten  the  ^°^'^t^S^"^!t''if^^t^r""""   " 
evil  spirit  away,  then  the  illness  is  at' 


t  Winier't  Six  Months  in  Briliih  Burmak, 
%<&.  161. 

i  Primilivi  SuptnUtiens,  356. 

•  See  Schoolcraft's /«i/ian  Trihtu  §   Wash.  Ter.  176. 
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these  music  cures,  we  are  inrormed  bjr  ta]  cases,  music  from  ihe  earliest  period 

Abb^  Hue  in  his  intercBtiDg  volume  on  has  been  .considered  highly  efhcacious, 

"Travels    in    Tartary,     Thibet,    and  and  it  is  recorded  how  both  Pythagoras 

China"   (1844,  vol.   i.  p.  76),  how  on  and  Xenocrates  cured  maniacs  by  melo- 

one  occasion  when  a  certain  lady  was  dious  sounds.     Coming  down  to  modern 

attacked  with  an  intermittent  fever,  she  times,  much  has  been  written   on   the 

was    informed    by   the    doctor   that  a  subject,    and   experiments   of    various 

demon  of  considerable  rank  was  pres-  kinds  made  with  more  or  less  success, 

ent,  and  that  no  time  must  be  lost  in  Music,  as  a  remedy  for  insanity,  is  al- 

cxpelling  it.     Eight  more  doctors  were  luded  to  by   Shakespeare  in  "  Richard 

forthwith  called  in,  who  constructed  of  11."  (Act  v.  scene  5),   where  the  king 

dried  herbs  a  puppet,  which  was  termed  says  : 

the  "  Demon  of  Intermittent   Fevers,"  Tuis  music  mad«  n.o  :  lei  it  sound  no  wore  ; 
and  placed  m  the  patient  s  tent.     They  For  though  ii  liolp  madmen  lo  their  win. 
then    ranged  themselves  in  a  semicircle  In  me  it  seems  it  nill  make  wise  men  mad. 
round  the  upper  portion  of  the  tent  with  .>.,-.  .l 
cymbals,  bells,  tambourines,  and  other  And  agam  re  ernng  to  mns.c  as  sooth- 
musical  instrumenls.  while  the  members  '"&  ihe  spin  s  and  inducmg  sleep,  we 
of  the  family  assembled,  completed  the  T^    quote    the    touch mg    passage    m 
circle.       At  a    given    signal  the  music         ".^."'>'  *^-     (A« 'V.   scene.5)  where 
(truck  up,  at  the  conclusion  of  which  '"*  "°S  "y*  ■ 

the  chief  doctor  opened  his  book  of  ex-  Let  there  be  no  noise  made,  m 7  gentle  friends  ; 

orcisms,  and  after  abusing  the  puppet  Unless  some  dull  and  favorable  hand 

with  fierce  invectives,  he  struck  up  "  a  ■"!"  whisper  music  to  my  weary  spirit. 

,        ,  .       ',  '1-1  yvar.     Call  for  music  in  [he  other  room. 

tremendously  noisy  chorus  m  hurried,  v 

dashing  tones ;  all  the  instruments  here  Ariel,  too,  it  may  be  remembered  in 
set  to  work."  In  addition  to  this,  "  The  Tempest"  (Act  ii.  scene  1)  enters 
every  one  made  as  much  noise  as  possi-  playing  solemn  music  to  produce  this 
ble,  the  proceedings  terminating  by  the  effect.  Once  more,  music  as  a  cure  for 
burning  of  ihe  hetb  figure.  madiMBs  is  perhaps  alluded  to  in  "  King 
It  has  been  stated  that  idiots  appear  Lear"  (Act  iv.  scene  7)  where  the  phy- 
to  most  advantage  when  under  the  in-  sician  of  King  Lear  says  :  "  Louder  the 
fluence  of  music,  and  that  there  are  musick  there !"  *  Mr.  Singer,t  how- 
very  few  cases  which  are  unaffected  ever,  speaking  of  this  passage,  says  : 
thereby.*  Thus  we  are  told  how  a  new  "  Shakespeare  considered  soft  music 
life  is  infused  into  these  unfortunate  favorable  lo  sleep.  Lear,  we  may  sup- 
persons  by  the  harmony  of  sweet  pose,  had  been  thus  composed  to  rest ; 
sounds:  "all  exhibit  pleasure;  some  and  now  the  physician  desires  louder 
move  their  bodies  in  time  to  the  air  music  to  be  p'ayed,  for  the  purpose  of 
which  is  played,  others  sing  after  their  awakening  him."  So  in  "'Pericles,'' 
own  fashion  ;  some  even  of  the  most  Cerimon,  to  recover  Thaisa  who  had 
torpid  when  looking  on  for  some  time  been  thrown  into  the  sea.  says  : 
as  some  of  their  less  apathetic  compan- 
ions dance,  suddenly  become  animated, 
start  up,  and  dance  in  iheir  own  way. 
Mr.  Ploll  in  his  '  History  of  Stafford-  Burton,  in  his  "  Anatomy  of  Melan- 
shire,'  relates  the  case  of  an  idiot  who,  choly"  (1881,  p.  367),  has  given  an 
chancing  to  live  within  the  sound  of  a  elaborate  account  ot  the  medical  qualt- 
ciock,  and  always  amusing  himself  with  ties  of  music,  and  speaking  of  its  mflu- 
counting  the  hour  of  the  day  whenever  cnce  on  the  mind,  says  :  "  Besides  that 
the  clock  struck  ;  (he  clock  being  spoiled  excellent  power  it  halh  to  expel  many 
by  accident,  the  idiot  continued  to  strike  other  diseases,  it  is  a  sovereign  remedy 
and  count  the  hour  without  the  help  of  against  despair  and  melancholy,  and 
it,  in  the  same  manner  as  he  had  done  will  drive  away  ibe  devil  himself.  '     M. 

when  it  was  enlire-"     Indeed,  in  men-  . 

— -~~- ■         •  Hall!  well    PhtlWppt,  //ant/ioti    /adex   U 

Shakrif^att,  1S66,  p.  333. 
f  Shattif^arit  iVeris,  1875,  ix.  4&1. 
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Burette  was  of  opinion,  too,  that  music  The  cause  of  his  determination  ' '  to  take 
has  the  power  of  alfecting  the  whole  the  frock"  remained  a  secret,  but  the 
nervous  system  so  "  as  to  give  a  tempo-  stories  of  hia  demeanor  and  conduct, 
rary  Tclief  in  certain  diseases,  and  even  chronicled  in  the  annals  of  the  monas- 
a  temporary  cure."  Among  some  of  tery,  show  that  he  was  frequently  ss> 
the  weil-known  modern  instances  of  sailed  with  doubts  as  to  the  prospect  of 
music  as  a  cure  for  mental  complaints,  his  salvation  in  the  next  world  ;  and  that 
may  be  mentioned  the  remarkable  case  these  doubts  at  last  drove  hiin  mad- 
of  Farinelli  on  Philip  of  Spain.  It  ia  Numbers  of  people  of  rank,  the  Arch- 
related  that  this  monarch  was  in  such  a  duke  Maximilian  among  the  rest,  con- 
deplorable  state  of  despondency  that  he  stantly  came  to  see  him  and  admire  his 
even  refused  to  be  shaved  or  to  appear  pictures;  and  through  their  intercession 
in  public  Accordingly,  when  all  other  he  obtained  permission  to  Frequent  the 
remedies  failed,  the  Queen  resolved  to  guest-room  and  join  the  strangers'  din- 
try  the  effects  of  music,  and  arranged  ners.  Five  or  six  years  after  he  pro- 
for  P'arinelU  losing  in  a  room  adjoining  fessed  he  went  with  his  brother  Nicho- 
the  King's  chamber.  las  and  others  to  Cologne,  and  on  his 
At  [he  Queen's  request  he  sang  two  return  he  was  seized  with  such  a  hot  fit 
of  his  bqst  airs,  which  so  overpowered  that  but  for  his  friends  he  would  have 
the  King  that  he  ordered  Farinelli  to  be  laid  violent  hands  on  himself.  He  was 
brought  into  his  presence,  when  he  brought  back  with  difficulty  to  Brussels, 
promised  to  grant  him  any  reasonable  and  there  the  prior,  who  bad  been  sent 
request  he  might  make.  In  the  most  for,  endeavored  to  soothe  his  passion 
respectful  manner  Farinelli  begged  of  with  the  sound  of  music  ;  but  for  a  time 
the  King  to  allow  himself  to  be  shaved  nothing  would  quiet  him,  and  he  labored 
and  attended  by  his  domestics,  to  which  long  under  the  delusion  that  he  was  a 
he  assented.  Before  many  days  had  "  son  of  perdition. "  * 
passed,  the  voice  of  FaiinelH  accom-  The  case  is  related  of  a  man  in  York- 
plished  what  no  medicine  had  succeed-  shire  who,  some  years  ago,  after  severe 
cd  in  doing — the  restoration  Bf  the  misfortunes,  lost  his  senses,  and  was 
King's  heallh.*  Again,  Jacques  Bon-  placed  in  a  lunatic  asylum.  There,  in 
net,  f  in  hie  "  Histoire  de  la  Musique  et  a  short  time,  the  use  of  the  violin  grad- 
de  scs  Eftets"  (Amsterdam,  1725),  tells  ually  restored-him  to  his  intellect  :  and 
us  how,  when  at  the  Hague  in  the  year  at  the  end  of  six  weeks  after  the  experi* 
1688,  he  was  entertained  by  one  of  his  ment,  on  hearing  the  inmates  of  the 
friends  then  in  the  service  of  the  Prince  establishment  passing  by,  he  said, 
of  Orange,  with  the  performance  of  "  Good  morning,  gentlemen.  I  am 
three  firsE-rate  musicians.  This  was  the  quite  well,  and  shall  be  most  happy  to 
remedy,   he    informed   him,    which    his  accompany  you." 

master  employed  to   get   rid  of  melan-  Again,    Madame    de    la   Marche,  on 

choly  whenever  he   was    therewith  op-  hearing  one  day  of  her  husband's  incon- 

pressed.      Cases  of  this  kind  are  very  stancy,  was  so  deeply  mortified  that  she 

numerous,  ^d  form  an  interesting  chap-  made  several  attempts  to  destroy  her- 

ter  in  the  history  of  medicine  in  bygone  self— in  fact  she  went  mad.     Althongh 

years.  attended    by  physicians,   she    obtained 

Thus  music  is  reported  to  have  exer-  but  little  relief  and  remained  incurable, 
cised  a  remarkable  influence  over  the  till  one  day  a  monk  chanced  to  be  beg- 
Flemish  painter,  Hugo  Van  der  Goes,  ging  alms  in  the  neighborhood  where 
who,  toward  the  close  of  a  laborious  Madame  de  la  Marche  lived.  He  heard 
life,  entered  the  Convent  of  Rooden  of  the  lady's  state,  and  suggested  the 
Clooster,  a  rouge  clottre  near  Brussels,  experiment  of  music  at  the  hands  of 
and  spent  there  the  last  of  hia  days,  some  skilful  performer.  This  was 
speedily  arranged,  and  with    so  much 

•  MilDngen's  CurUsiHes  af  MtiUcal  Expiri-  success  that  in  less  than  three  months 

'"'■'■                                                  ,     .    ,  the  violent  symptoms  began  to  diminish, 

t  See  Mtdtca    AfHiica  .-    or   a    Merhamcal       — —-- 

lisiay  tn  Ihi  Effcis  of  Singing,  Muiick,  and 

J>aneing    en    Human     Btidit        '        "'  ' 

Rrowiie,  1739.  luj. 
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and  nhimately  Madame  de  la  Marche  ever  since."  Without  enumerating  fur- 
was  restored  to  heafth  both  of  body  and  ther  instances  of  this  class  of  musical 
mind.*  cures — for  they  are  of  frequent  occur- 

We  are  also  told  of  a  woman  who  was  rence — it  may  be  safely  asserted  that 
once  prevented  starving  herself  to  death  they  form  an  important  subject  for 
by  the  intervention  of  music.  It  seems  psychological  research.  Indeed,  in  past 
that  for  manr  months  she  had  been  laid  years  music  as  a  medical  agency  was  re- 
up  with  an  illness  which  threw  her  into  garded  with  more  or  less  scepticism,  and 
such  a  desponding  state  that  she  con-  many  of  the  remarkable  remedies  re- 
ceived the  notion  of  starving  herself  to  ported  to  have  been  effected  by  this 
death.  She  was,  however,  prevailed  means  are  occasionally  discarded  as 
upon  to  see  a  representation  of  a  musi-  savoring  of  sup>erstiCion  and  it;norance 
cal  piece  entitled  the  "  Serva  Padrona."  — and  hence  did  not  meet  with  the  at- 
At  its  conclusion  she  found  herself  de-  tention  they  deserved, 
cidedly  better,  and  quickly  renouncing  Perhaps  few  maladies  have  been  more 
her  melancholy  resolution,  was  entirely  closely  connected  with  music  than  that 
restored  to  health  by  witnessing  one  or  which  in  the  fifteenth  century,  under  the 
two  more  representations  of  the  same  name  oi  Tarantism,  made  its  first  ap- 
composition.f  pearance  in  Apulia,  and  thence  spread 

Amongsomeof  the  many  other  strange  over  the  other  provinces  of  Italy,  where, 
causes  produced  through  the  agency  of  during  the  two  following  centuries,  it 
music  may  be  noticed  the  recovery  of  prevailed  as  a  great  epidemic*  This 
the  voice,  the  following  account  of  which  strange  disorder  was  popularly  supposed 
we  quote  from  the  Gentleman's  Maga-  to  be  caused  by  the  bile  of  the  Taran- 
sine  for  1803  :  "  In  the  beginning  of  tula  {Lyeosa  tarantula),  a  species  of 
December,  1801,  Elizabeth  Sellers,  a  ground-spider  common  in  Apulia  ;f  but  , 
scholar  in  the  Girls'  Charity  school  at  this  explanation  has  long  ago  been  dis- 
Shelfield,  aged  thirteen,  lost  her  voice  ;  carded  by  medical  science  as  throwing 
so  that  she  was  unable  to  express  her-  no  light  upon  the  nature  of  the  disease 
self  on  any  occasion  otherwise  than  by  in  question,  especially  as  the  bite  of  the 
a  whisper.  She,  however,  enjoyed  very  said  insect  does  not  produce  the  alarm- 
good  health,  and  went  through  several  ing  effects  once  attributed  to  it.  Any- 
employtnents  of  the  school,  such  as  how,  the  fear  of  this  insect  was  so  gen- 
knitting,  sewing,  spinning  on  the  high  eral  from  the  highly  superstitious  and 
and  low  wheel,  etc.,  without  any  indul-  exaggerated  reports  spread  about  it  that, 
gence.  Read  audibly,  she  could  not,  as  Professor  Hecker  remarks,  "  its  bite 
and  her  infirmity  resisted  without  inter-  was  in  all  probability  much  oftener 
mission  all  medical  assistance,  till  in  imagined,  or  the  sling  of  some  other 
the  evening  of  March,  1S03,  she,  hear-  kind  of  insect  mistaken  for  it,  than 
ing  some  of  her  schoolfellows  singing  a  actually  received-"  The  earliest  ac- 
hymn  in  which  she  wished  to  join,  went  count  of  this  disease  is  in  a  work  of 
up  to  one,  Sarah  Milner,  and  whisper-  Nicholas  Pcrotti,  a  man  of  learning, 
ingly  begged  that  she  would  shout  down  born  in  r43o,  who  writing  of  it,  says  : 
her  throat.  Milner  at  first  was  shocked  "  hie  majorum  nosttorum  temporibus  in 
at  the  proposal,  and  refused  to  comply  Italia  visus  non  fuit,  nunc  ftequens  in 
with  her  request.  But,  at  length,  Apulia  visitur."  t  According  to  Perotti, 
through  her  repeated  solicitations,  she  those  who  suffered  from  Ihe  mischiev- 
consented,  and  shouted  down  her  throat  ous  effects  of  this  venomous  spider  gen- 
with  all  her  might,  upon  which  Sellers  erally  fell  into  a  stage  of  melancholy— a 
immediately  gained  her  voice,  and  to  condition  which,  in  many  cases,  was 
the  astonishment  of  the  whole  school,  "united  with  so  great  a  sensibility  to 

wept  and  sang  as  if  she  had  been  almost    — 

in  a  state  of  mental  derangement,  and  ■  Hecber's  EtidtmU 

has  continued  in  possession  of  her  voice  translated  by  E.  G. 

roi-», 

f  It    is    one    of    Ihe    largest   t>(   European 

*  Crowest,    Muatal    AntaUUt,     1B78,    ii.  spiders,  of  a  somewhat  elongated  shape,  with 

iqS-4.  rather  long  legs, 

f  Ibid.  pp.  3ji-a,  %  Canucopia  Lalina  Lingua :  Basil,  t563. 
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miisic  that  at  the  very  first  tones  of  their  further  peculiarities  of  this  enchanting 

favorite    melodies,     they    sprang    upi  influence  is  the  stirtling  fact  that  pcr- 

shouling  for  joy,  and  danced  on  with-  sons  vho  throughout    life  have    never 

out  intermission  until  they  sank  to  the  manifested  any  taste  for  music  now  ac- 

ground  exhausted  and  almost  lifeless."  *  quired  "  ac  extremely  refined  sense  vi 

Thus  a  case  is  recorded  of  a  youDX  man  hearing,  as   if  they  had  been  initiated 

in  a  secluded  village  in  the  kingdom  of  into    the    profoundcst    secrets   of    tfae 

Naples,  who  when  seized  rtith  a  violent  musical  art"     Nor  was   this   all,   for 

attack  of  Taraniism,  danced  during  a  even  the  deaf  and  hard  of  hearing  were, 

paroxysm  of  his  disorder  "  with  aston-  for  the  time,  equally  under    the    same 

ishing  vehemence,  and  violently  leaped  mesmeric    induence,  hstening    with  an 

like  a  madman,  keeping  time,  however,  eblhusiaslic  eagerness    to  the  inspiring 

with  the  music  that  was  played  for  him.  strains.     In  short,  "  against  the  effects 

But  as  soon  as  it  ceased  he  fell  to  the  of   Tarantism   neither   youth    nor    age 

ground  in  a  slate  of  syncope,  from  which  afiorded  any  protection,  so  that  even  old 

be  recovered  when  the  musicians  recom-  men  of  ninety  threw  aside  their  crutches 

meoced."     On  this  account,  the  influ-  at  the  sound  of  the  Tarantella,  and,  as 

ence  of  music  as  a  medical  agency  was  if  some  magic  potion,    restorative    of 

considered  so  infallible  that  a  class  of  youth  and  vigor,  were  flowing  through 

songs  and  tunes  was  composed,  desig-  their  veins,  joined  the  most  extravagant 

nated  "  Tarantella,"  to  be  specially  em-  dancers."       Wc   even    read,  too,  of   a 

ployed  in  the  cure  of  those  suffering  philosophic  bishop,  Jo.  Baptist   Quin- 

from  this  epidemic.     These,  it  may  be  zato.  Bishop  of   lalingo,  who   allowed 

remembered,  have  lingered  long  after  the  himself  by  way  of  a  joke  to  be  bitten  by 

extinction  of  the  malady,  and  may  still  a  tarantula,  but   could   obtain  a   cure 

be  heard  in  the  wilder  distiicis  of  Italy,  only  through  the  induence  of  the  taran- 

There  were  different  kinds  of  Taran-  tclla,  compelled  to  dance  under  its 
tella,  so  arranged  "  as  to  represent  even  power  as  fast  and  furiously  as  the  peas- 
the  idiosycrasies  of  the  mind  as  ex-  antry.*  Dr.  Maninus  KShler,  a  Swed- 
pressed  in  the  countenance."  Thus,  ish  physician,  who  visited  Apulia  in  the 
as  Prof.  Hccker  tells  us,  one  kind  of  year  1756,  for  the  purposeof  invesligat- 
tune  wascalled  "  Panno  Torso,"  a  live-  ing  the  history  of  this  complaint,  came 
ly  impassioned  style  of  music  ;  another,  to  the  conclusion  that  it  was  a  peculiar 
known  as  "  Panno  Verde,"  was  suited  form  of  hypochondria  with  byEteria,  to 
to  (he  milder  excitement  of  the  senses  ;  which  "  the  inhabitants  of  the  island  of 
whereas  a  sixth  had  the  appropriate  Taranto  are  especially  subject  on  ac- 
designation  of  "  Spallata,"  as  if  it  were  count  of  their  mode  of  living,  and  from 
only  fit  to  be  played  to  dancers  who  their  food  consisting  entirely  of  green 
were  lame  in  the  shoulder.  For  those,  vegetables,  oysters,  and  periwinkles.  Be 
again,  who  loved  water  love  songs  were  this  as  it  may,  the  complaint  is,  accord- 
selected  "which  were  sung  to  cone-  ing  to  medical  opinion,  curable  by 
sponding  music,  such  persons  delighting  means  of  music  and  dancing."  f 
to  hear  of  gushing  springs  and  rushing  Lastly,  it  should  be  noticed  that  music 
cascades  and  springs."  Slow  music  has  been  stated  to  produce  undue  ex- 
had  the  curious  effect  of  making  the  citement  botdering  on  madness.  Thus 
tarantate  feel  as  if  they  were  being  Butler,  in  his  "  Principles  of  Music,"  J 
crushed  ;  false  notes  simply  tortured  tells  an  old  story  of  the  power  of  music 
them;  while  if  they  dishked  any  par-  over  the  human  mind.  It  appears  that 
ticular  melody,  they  generally  "  indi-  a  musician  of  Eneus,  king  of  Denmark 
cated  their  displeasure  by  violent  gest-  — who  reigned  about  the  year  1130 — 
ures  expressive  of  aversion."!  Among  having  given  out  that  he  was  able  by  his 
■ art  to  drive  men  "  into  what  affections 

•  EpidtmUt  of  tht  MiddU  Agrt,  104.    See    he  listed,  even  into  anger  and  fury,  and 
Madden's  /l/usiom ami /''anaiicitmi.iZsj.l  41s-      

+  Hecker's  tpidtmies,  p.  114,     See  Kircber,         •  See  Engel's  Muiicat  MytAt  and  Fatli,  It. 
de  Arit  Afagica  ;  Hawkins,  Hiittry  ej Music.      103. 
Epiphan.  Ferdinand.  Cfnlum  htiloria  tr»  Oh-         \  Ibid.  p.  103. 

tervatUnet  tt  Caiui  Media:   Venet.  lOai,  p.         %  See  Hawkins's  ffitltry  0/ Mutic,  1853.  ii. 
359-  493- 
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being  required  by  the  king  to  put  his  had  upon  Philpot  Curran,  who  at  the 

skill  into  practice,  placed  so  upon  his  latter  part  of  the  last  century  gained  an 

harp  that  his  auditors  began  fiist  to  be  eminent  reputation  at  the  bar.     Thus  it 

moved,  and  at  last  he  sent  the  king  into  is  related  how  on  the  day  before  making 

such  a  (raolic  mood  that  in  a  rage  he  any  important  speech  he  was  in  the  habit 

fell  upon  his  most  trusty  friends,  and,  of  assisting  his  imagination  by  running 

for  lack  of  weapon,  slew  some  of  them  carelessly  for  hours  over  the  strings  of 

with  his  fist,  which,  when  he  came  to  his  violoncello,  this  being  the  manner  in 

himself,  he  did  much  lament."     Again,  which   he  prepared  himself  lor  many  of 

the  story  runs  that  00  the  occasion  of  his  most  important  cases.*     In    truth, 

the  marriage  of  Henry  Ill.'e  favorite,  the  beneficial  effects  of  music  have  been 

the  Hue  de  Joyeuse,  to   Mademoiselle  universally    acknowledged    in    medical 

de    Vaudemont,    the     king's    favorite  Irealment ;  and,  after  all.  this  is  not  sur- 

musician,  Claude   le   Jeune,  caused  a  prising  when   we   recollect  that    "  no 

spirited  air  to  be  sung  which,  to  quote  other   is  so  capable  of  easily  moving  a 

the   words  of  the  old  chronicler,  "  so  man  to  tears  of  grief,  of  exciting  him  in 

animated  a  gentleman  who  was  present  a  moment  to  cheerfulness,  of  inspiring 

that  he  clapped  his  hand  on  his  sword  him   with  courage,  and  of  making  him 

and  swore  that  it  was  impossible  for  him  forget   his   real  or  imaginary   troubles 

(o  refrain  from  fighting  with  the   first  and   anxieties."!     It  was,  indeed,  on 

person   he   met ;    upon    which    Claude  account   of  its    wondrous    influence    in 

caused  another  air  to  be  performed,  of  soothing  the  ills  to  which  flesh  is  heir 

a  soolhing  kind,  which  immediately  re-  that  made  Luther    speak  of  music  as 

stored    him    to    his    natural    tempera-  "  one  of  the  most  beautiful  and  glorious 

inent."*    In  modern  times,  it  may  be  gilts  of  God  to  which  Satan  is  a  bitter 

remembered   what  a  wonderful  effect,  enemy." — Gentleman's  Magaaiu. 
amounting  almost  to  inspiration,  music 
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THE   world's   dead-lock. 

Most  of  ns  know  by  heart  the  maxim  were  sighing  after  quiet  days  which 
that  that  people  is  happy  whose  annals  should  yield  only  blank  registers  of 
are  uneventful.  According  to  this,  their  passage,  not  at  times  which  were 
when  many  peoples  have  but  common--  uncheckered  by  incident.  In  proof  of 
place  annals  there  must  be  widespread  what  is  here  said,  we  have  only  to  look 
happiness ;  and  if  the  whole  world  around,  at  our  own  land,  at  neighboring 
should  fall  into  a  jog-trot  pace,  felicity  countries,  at  the  world,  to  regard  the 
must  be  well-nigh  universal.  The  sent i-  widespread  dearth  of  events  that  ob- 
ment  or  doctrine  underlying  the  axiom  tains,  and  to  take  stock  of  the  amount 
no  doubt  is,  that  when  nations  have  of  happiness  as  demonstrated  by  pre- 
nothing  to  leave  on  record,  they  have  vailing  contentment.  We  are  not  par- 
been  enjoying  an  even  sunshine  of  ticulatly  happy  in  Great  Britain.  We 
prosperity  ;  because  sorrows  or  quarrels  have  a  good  deal  of  political  friction, 
would  certainly  have  led  to  events,  and  Beyond  politics  proper  there  is  a  deplor- 
eventa  would  have  furnished  striking  able  prevalence  of  envy  and  jealousy, 
annals.  andof  coveting  and  desiring  other  men's 

Now  these  ideas  concerning  record-  goods,  and  there  is  an  already  low  and 
less  peoples,  looked  at  in  the  light  of  a  decreasing  demand  for  labor,  skilled 
passing  events,  would  seem  to  have  been  and  unskilled.  If  we  look  across  St. 
formed  at  times  when  the  world  was  George's  Channel  we  find  simply  a  pan- 
much  disturbed,  and  thoughtful  persons  demonium — a    fearful    blot    upon    the 

•  See  Crowert,  Mudeal  Aneedetei,  i.   r39-  "  Tht  Gegrgian  Era,  1839,  il.  srr-sra. 

140.  t  ^'0%'A't  MutUttI  Slytlu  »iU  J^aett,  U.  84. 
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age.  Across  Ihe  English  Channel,  dig,  not  without  success,  for  gold ;  *t 
though  there  ccTtainly  may  not  be  much  began  the  consliuciion  of  railways  ;  «c 
to  recoid,  there  is  not  happiness,  not  built  ships  innumeiable  ;  wc  laid  cables 
contentment.  The  present  dlstiibution  and  stretched  telegraph  wires  ;  and  wt 
of  property  does  not  appear  to  give  sat-  made  —  ihat  is,  Europeans  {cbieSj 
isfaction  in  France,  or  the  Low  Coun-  Frenchmen)  and  Egyptians  made— i 
tries,  or  in  Switzerland  ;  and  we  hear  canal,  one  of  the  wonders  of  the  age. 
frommany  points  of  turbulence  and  piti-  which  revolutionized  commerce  and  in- 
ful  poverty.  Looking  eastward  at  the  lercommunication.  There  were  a  big 
European  empires,  we  lind  no  evideoce  war  or  two  also  to  occupy  the  wilder 
of  tranquillity  or  aattsfied  well-doing,  spirits,  notwithstanding  the  discredit 
We  know  only  too  sensibly  the  trouble,  which  began  to  be  attached  to  strifes ; 
likely  to  become  chronic,  which  buzzes  and  so  the  mouths,  increase  as  they 
like  a  hornet  in  the  northwest  of  In-  might,  hardly  came  in  excess, 
dia.  Possibly  things  may  be  more  Now  all  is  different.  We  have  pretty 
promifiiag  in  Japan  and  the  Celestial  nearly  done  with  constructing  railwajt 
Empire  ;  but  if  we  look  to  the  setting  and  telegraphs  ;  the  digging  for  gold 
instead  of  the  rising  sun,  we  fiad  trouble  and  emigration  appear  to  have  got  out 
showing  itself  amon^  the  people  of  the  of  favor ;  there  are  ships  enough  and 
United  States  in  a  form  quite  new  to  sailors  too  many  for  our  needs.  A  pro- 
them.  They  have  been  accustomed  to  iected  large  work,  the  Manchester  Ship- 
look  at  contentions  between  capital  and  Canal,  has  been  postponed,  because  the 
bbor  as  peculiarities  of  the  Old — the  public  will  not  heartily  promote  it.  The 
besotted  Old — World.  They  do  not  Panama  Canal  seems  likely  to  come  to  a 
half  welcome  the  struggle  among  them-  slandsiill  for  a  similar  reason.  The 
selves,  nor  the  extensive  ravages,  out-  woild,  in  fact,  is  doing  nothing.  Ii 
harassing  by  much  the  conlracled  Eu-  may  be  doubled  whether  or  not  this  is  a 
lopean  ebullitions,  which  promise  to  subject  for  congratulation,  although  it 
become  naturalized  on  that  side  of  the  may  be,  for  the  present,  a  cause  of  our 
Atlantic.  So  then,  although  the  world  having  nothing  to  record, 
may  not  be  making  history,  mankind  All  conditions  of  communities,  when 
scarcely  appear  to  have  found  very  real  they  become  excessive  in  degree,  hate 
contentment.  the  tendency  to  correct  themselves : 
The  truth  is,  that  the  population  of  calms  as  well  as  disturbances  carry  their 
the  world  is  continually  increasing  ;  and  remedies  with  them.  Without  doubt, 
when  a  generation  may  happen  to  do  the  world  will  get  to  work  again  sooner 
little  besides  sustain  itself  on  the  an-  or  later,  and  do  more  than  recover  its 
cient  ways,  the  additional  mouths  find  equilibrium.  But  there  are  signs  that 
some  difficulty  in  getting  filled.  The  the  recovery  may  be  long  delayed.  For 
mouths  not  being  filled,  the  owners  of  the  world  would  seem  to  be  poorer  than 
them  are  apt  to  become  troublesome,  it  was  ten  or  twelve  years  a^o.  It  does 
In  former  days,  the  supernumeraries  not  fancy  the  investment  of  money  ia 
would  certainly  have  put  in  their  claim  great  enterprises  ;  add  to  this  that  there 
to  a  share  of  the  world's  goods.  They  is  a  tired  aspect  in  most  quarters — a 
would  have  joined  in  some  war  which  disposition  to  hold  back  from  extensive 
they  found  going  on  ready  for  their  undertakings-  And  somehow  opinJoa 
needs ;  or  they  would  perhaps  have  has  run  into  grooves  which  are  decid- 
originated  a  war,  seizing  on  something  edly  opposed  to  invasions,  wars,  and 
to  satisfy  their  requirements,  or  perish-  other  heroic  methods  of  dispelling  stag- 
ing in  the  attempt  to  do  so — such  nation  ;  so  that  these,  although  they 
methods  having  been  considered  legiii-  may  be  eventually  forced  upon  us  in 
mate  as  well  as  natural  till  recently.  We  spite  of  opinion,  will  probably  be  long 
have  cried  down  war  now  ;  but  it  so  retarded.  What,  then,  is  likely  to  be 
happened  that  just  when  we  began  to  the  fortunes  of  our  race  if  the  torpor 
accept  the  doctrine  of  the  wickedness  of  which  has  begun  should  be  long  drawn 
arms,  we  found  enough,  and  more  than  out  ? 

enough,  of  peaceful  work  for  all   our        Although  we  probably  do  enough  for 

hands.      Forty  years  ago  we  began  to  the  supply  of  our  daily  needs,  yet  we 
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are  pultiog  nothing  to  the  exchangers —  necessary  to  lay  the  greater  part  of  £u- 
a.  state  of  things  which  generally  argues  rope  under  contribution, 
loss  of  substance,  and  which,  regard  As  long  as  we  held  that  the  big  wars 
being  had  to  [lie  additional  mouths  ap-  could  "  make  ambition  virtue,"  things 
pearing  every  year  upon  the  globe,  must  tDok  their  natural  course,  and  the  equi- 
indicate  that  we  grow  poorer.  We  have  poise  of  the  world  maintained  itself 
a  lively  idea  of  growing  rich,  because  through  the  instrumentality  of  invasions 
the  time  is  not  so  long  past  when  we  and  hostilities  which  men  were  so  far 
were  attaining  to  prosperity  by  leaps  from  condemning,  that  they  pronounced 
and  bounds  ;  but  to  conceive  a  general  the  leaders  in  them  to  be  illustrious,  and 
impoverishment  requires  an  effort  of  allowed  his  share  of  honor  and  praise 
the  imagination.  The  downward  slide,  to  the  humblest  soldier.  "  What !  a 
though  it  will  not  depress  each  individ-  young  knave  and  beg  !"  says  Sir  John 
ual  in  regular  proportion — nay,  though  Falstaff.  "  Is  there  not  wars  ?  ia  (here 
some  exceptional  smart  men  may  con-  not  employment  i  Doth  not  the  king 
trive  to  acquire  wealth  while  their  fel-  lack  subjects?  do  not  the  rebels  need 
lows  are  declining — must  affect  com-  soldiers?  Though  it  be  a  shame  to  be 
muiHties  according  to  some  rule.  Rich  on  any  side  but  one,  it  is  worse  shame 
men,  rich  companies,  land-owners,  ship-  to  bef;  than  to  be  on  the  worst  side, 
owners,  will  all  feel  the  change  ;  but  the  were  it  worse  than  rebellion  can  tell  how 
wealthier  classes  will,  in  the  early  years  to  make  it."  This  speech,  as  we  fancy, 
of  the  calm,  have  to  give  up  little  more  gives  a  fair  idea  of  the  estimation  in 
than  luxuries  and  indulgences.  A  de-  which  fighting,  as  a  business,  was  held 
ctine,  however,  in  these  things  must  by  a  large  portion  of  the  civilized  world 
lead  to  a  fearful  falling  off  in  many  in-  in  the  days  of  Shakespeare.  There  were 
dustries,  and  must  throw  thousands  out  then  no  "  peace  at  any  price"  men  ; 
of  work.  We  have  heard  already  the  and  a  dinner  seized  at  the  sword's* 
bitter  cry  of  the  unemployed;  and  if  point  was  not  considered  a  dishonorable 
we  have  no  other  annals  to  write,  tAai  meal.  But  it  is  by  no  means  in  accord- 
will  be  the  leading  entry  in  our  coming  ance  with  the  taste  of  these  present 
registers.  times  that  men  should  resort  to  violence 
In  old  days,  as  we  know,  tribes  or  and  robbery,  whether  to  get  their  din- 
peoples  whose  daily  bread  ran  short,  ners  or  to  supply  any  other  natural 
overran  countries  where  sustenance  was  want..  Our  disposition  is  an  excellent 
more  abundant,  and  changed  the  face  one  so  far  as  it  regards  plunder  and 
of  the  world.  Invasions  and  raids  on  wrong  ;  but  before  it  can  ward  off  these 
smaller  scales  were  continually  being  evils  it  must  take  a  practical  shape,  and 
made  all  over  the  globe,  urged  on  by  find  some  work  for  idle  hands  to  do, 
the  great  Venter,  the  master  of  arts :  Honest  occupation  must  be  found,  or 
the  history  of  our  own  islands  depicts  we  sh^lt  have  incision  as  Pistol  put  it — 
plenty  of  these.     After  migratory  inva-  we  shall  imbrue. 

sions  became  somewhat  inconvenient,  Evidently  what  we  are  striving  for  is 
and  therefore  ceased  to  be  the  fashion  to  keep  what  little  wealth  we  have  left 
and  were  pronounced  )o  be  immoral,  a  wrapped  carefully  in  napkins,  and  at  the 
good  deal  of  redistribution  of  property  same  lime  to  preach  down  ail  encourage- 
was  effected  by  wars  more  or  less  justi-  roeni  of  the  robber  and  adventurer, 
fiable.  The  wars  of  the  first  French  We  may  as  well  attempt  to  serve  God 
Republic  were  made  chiefly  for  plunder,  and  Mammon.  To  quote  Falslaff 
They  are  set  down  now  to  the  greed  and  again,  "  Voung  men  must  live  ;"  and 
ambition  of  wicked  men.  No  doubt  the  at  present  we  believe  they  are  inclined 
leaders  in  those  transactions  were  very  to  live  honestly  and  peaceably  if  ihey 
unscrupulous  and  very  covetous  ;  but  can.  But  those  who  have  got  capital  in 
for  all  that,  were  not  the  wars  a  neces-  hand  must  give  them  something  to  do  ; 
sity  ?  The  wealth  of  France  had  been  the  world  must  rouse  itself  to  a  little  en- 
exhausted  by  the  extravagance  of  mon-  terprise. 

archs  ;  and  the  Republic,  which  began  It  may  be  replied  to  us  that  this  call 

by  proclaiming  universal  fraternity  and  npon  capital  is  alt  very  fine,  but  th^ 

goodwill   toward   men,  soon    found  it  capital  does  not  keep  itself  locked  up 
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without  pressing  reason.     The  tendeDcy        If  we  consider  for  a  white,  ^c  mnst  be 
of  money  to  lurn  itself  and  to  collect  convinced   that   the  laborers    and   sa- 
more  money  in  its  revolutions  iapTovcrb-  vants  in  any  calling  know  the    lisks  of 
ial.    When,  therefore,  its  wheels  become  that  calling  quite  as  well    as    the   em- 
locked,  it  is  not  likely  to  be  from  idle-  ployeis.      There  may  be  exceptions  to 
ness  or  indifference  ;   it  is  more  prob-  this  when  some  new  agent — as   electiie- 
ably  because  the  circumstances  of  the  ity— has    to    be  dealt    with  ;    or     when 
time  are  unfavorable   to  its  free  rota-  large  systema — such  as  those  of  railwaji 
tioD.     The  spirit  of  Socialism  which  is  — have  first  to  be  organized,       Inexperi- 
abtoad,   and  which  leads  workmen  to  ence  or  want  of  prevision  on  the  part  of 
oppose  their  employers  and  impede  busi-  superintendents  may  in  such   cases  I«ad 
ness,  is  a  leading  obstacle  to  enterprise,  to   accidents  such  as  no  one  expected. 
Of  course  the  Socialists  do  not  see  this,  But  in  the  established  callings  the  risks 
or  they  would  not  resort  to  practices  are  perfectly  well  understood,  and  woik- 
calculaled  to  paralyze  and  starve  their  men  make  their  bargains  in  full  view  of 
own  order.     They  are  only  for  screw-  the  dangers  to  which  they  may  be  ex- 
ingmoreout  of  employers,  whileineffect  posed.      To  burden   a  large  employer 
they  seriously  contract  employment  it-  with  the  prospect  of  damages  for  any 
■elf.     Capitalists  cannot  choose  but  be  accident  which  may  befall  a  person  in 
cautious  and  backward  when  ihey  know  his  employ  while  on  duty,  is  to  seriously 
that  the  very  hands  by  which  their  work  discourage  the  embarkation    of  capital 
must  be  done  are    banded  together  to  in  industrial  undertakings.      Again,    all 
injure  and  impoverish  them.      Again,  it  daring,  all  enterprise  will  be  taken  out 
is  not  Socialist  workmen  only  who  thus  of  our  ventures  if  before  all  things   we 
depress  their  calling.     Men  in  a  posi-  ate  bound  to  secure  perfect   immunity 
tion  to   know  better   than   they — men  for  the  workman,  and  to  make  his  daty 
really    philanthropic,  oi    else  quick  to  pleasant  to  him.     7'he  absurdity  of  at- 
avail  themselves  ot  patent  follies — assist  tempting  this  may  be  apparent  if  we  re- 
most  baoefully  the  efforts  of  the  work-  gard  a  well-known  profession  where  the 
man  to  hurt  himself,  '  Legislators  and  danger  is    extreme.      Suppose  that   in 
leading  men  do  not  tire  of  shackling  and  making  regulations  for  an  army  il  were 
wcighjing  employers  in  the  apparent  in-  laid  down  as  a  first  postulate  that    the 
terests  uf   the   workmen,   but  certainly  men  must  be  exposed  to  no  risk,  and 
not  in  their  real  interests.     For,  if  the  must  suffer  no  inconvenience  or  priva- 
law  shows   itself  to   be  the   oppressor  tion.     The  absurdity  of  such  a  rule  is 
rather  ihtin    the  protector    of    the  em-  apparent  at  once.     The  end  for  which 
^ptoyer  of  labor,  it  unquestionably  fur-  an  army  Is  put  into   the   field    cannot 
nishes  an  inducement  for  reducing  cm-  possibly  be  aitaintd  except  by  soldiers 
ployment  to  its  lowest  terms.     "  Even  undergoing    dangers,    piivaiions,     and 
if  that  be  so,"  says  the  humanitarian—  sufferings.     But  the  attainment  of  this 
"  even  if  the  sky  is  to  fall,  justice  must  end  is  accepted  by  the  community  as 
be  done.     We  must  see  to  the  protec-  compensation    for  all   the  casualties  of 
tion  of  those  who  are  unable  to  protect  campaigns.     Now,  if  not  in  degree  yet 
-themselves ;    we   must  intetfere.      Can  in  principle,  the  same  regardlessness  of 
•we  stand   by  and  see  poor  workmen's  danger  must  enter  into  all  our  eoter- 
'lives,  liiiibs,  or  health  sacrificed  in  the  prises  if  we  are  to  maintain   the  charac- 
service  of   rich  employers,  and  not  in-  ter   of  a  high-spirited  and  progressive 
sist    on    penalties    or    compensations  ?  people.     The  end — that  is  to  say,  the 
Forbid  it,  heaven  !"     This  benevolent  advancement  of  the  whole  comrounity 
argument,   however,  contains  two  very  — is  so  great  a  gain,   that  the  dangers, 
important  errors.     The  iirst  is,  that  the  or  the  lives  even  of  individuals,  may  be 
dangers  and  hardships  of  a  service  are  hazarded  in  attaining  it.      We  may  rely 
not  entirely  understood  and  considered  on  it  that,   once  we  English  begin  to 
when  the  bargain  is  made  between  em-  make  avoidance  of    hazard   our  chief 
ployer  and  employed  ;  the  second,  that  study,  we  shall  decline  and  give  place 
to  make  his  service  safe,  easy,  and  pleas-  to  other  races  who  may  believe  that  suc- 
ant  to  the  employed,  should  be  the  first  cess  shall  cover  the  multitude  of  dan- 
thing  aimed  aU  gers. 
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It  is  quite  true  that  there  is  auch  a  which  is   already   too   pronounced  be- 

thing  as  wanton  or  negligent  careless-  tween  class  and  class.     The  present  in- 

ness,   entirely  distinct  from  the  gener-  terest  of  the  world  demands  that  there 

ous  daring  which  contributes  so  largely  be  peace,  or  at  least  a  truce,   between 

to   success.      But    this    carelessness   or  capital  and  labor,  in  order  that  wages 

foolhardiness  is  said  to  be  at  least  as  and  profits  may  be    forthcoming  once 

much  a  fault  of  workmen  as  of  employ-  more.     Let  us  recover  the  old  faculty 

ers.     Study  the  accounts  of  appalling  of  creating  wealth.     Till  that  has  been 

accidents,  and  observe  how  frequently  done,  the  time  will  hardly  have  come 

the  evil  is  due  to  the  men  nottakinglhe  for   disputing    about   the  wealth's  dis- 

trouble  to  use  the  safeguards  which  have  tribution. 

been  provided  for  ihera.  Converse  with  We  cannot  get  on  long  without  having 
foremen  and  overseers,  and  learn  with  something  to  note  ;  but  it  may,  and 
what  difficulty  artificers  and  laborers  must,  rest  in  great  measure  with  our- 
are  induced  to  take  well-known  precau-  selves  whether  we  may  record  the  con- 
tions  on  which  their  lives  may  depend,  quest  of  natural  difficulties  and  the  ad- 
No  doubt  employers,  too,  may  often  be  vancement  of  our  kind,  or  the  ferocity 
in  fault :  and  where  this  is  plainly  the  and  ingenuity  with  which  a  portion  of 
case,  there  is  justice  in  making  them  re-  us  may  seize  upon  the  good  things  of 
sponsible.  But  surely  all  such  imposi-  the  world,  and  directly  or  indirectly 
itoQ  of  responsibility  should  be  impar-  make  an  end  of  competitors  for  these 
tially  made  ;  employers  should  not  be  prizes, 
treated  as  criminals   whose  nature  and 

delight  it  is    to  harass,  endanger,  and  ^°^^  ""^  ''^**-"^  ^^"^  well-doing. 

destroy  the  unfortunate  beings  who  may  From  what  was  said  in  the  foregoing 

enter  their  service  and  take  their  wages,  section,  it  may  be  seen  that  to  have  an 

Treat  them  in  this  way,  and,  instead  of  entirely  quiet  world  may  be  a  very  ex- 

really  befriending  workmen,  you  inRict  pensive  thing  for  society,  although  it  is 

on   them  a  deadly  injury,  inasmuch  as  the  summum  bonum  of  the  peace  party, 

you  discourage  the  employment  of  capi-  Though  we  do  not,  when  such  a  calm 

tal,  from  which  alone  the  working  class  prevails,  require  the  people's  money  to 

at  large  can  obtain  occupation,  maintain  ships  and  armies  and  munitions 

We  do  not  undertake  to  decide  the  of  war,  we  may  pay  by  having  multi- 
great  and  burning  questions  which  at  tudes  without  the  means  of  earning  sub- 
the  present  agitate  and  alienate  employ-  sistence.  We  do  not  say  this  as  wish- 
ers and  employed.  We  merely  state  the  ing  in  any  way  to  underrate  the  blessing 
arguments  that  come  to  us  from  either  of  peace,  but  to  call  attention  to  the 
side,  and  on  the  sound  answers  (argu-  truth  that  long  and  profound  peace, 
mentative  or  practical)  to  which  the  blissful  as  it  undoubtedly  is,  may  have 
tranquillity  of  the  world  would  seem  to  to  be  paid  for  as  dearly  as  war,  unless 
depend.  To  come  back  to  the  proposi-  proper  steps  be  taken  for  giving  emptoy- 
tion  with  which  we  set  out,  our  race  ment  to  the  population.  It  is  the  duty  of 
cannot  remain  much  longer  inert,  thosewho  lead  opinion  to  recognize  this 
Either  we  must  Cnd  peaceful  occupation  danger,  and  on  entering  upon  a  time  of 
for  our  surplus  hands,  orthe  said  hands  calm,  to  advocate  zealously  such  legii- 
will  make  work  that  is  not  peaceful  for  lative  measures  and  such  a  condition  of 
themselves.  It  appears  to  us  to  be  of  public  feeling  as  may  best  conduce  to 
the  utmost  importance  that  some  works  honest  and  peaceful  enterprise.  The 
involving  extensive  labor  should  be  un-  commencement  of  a  peace  which  we  de- 
dertaken  with  little  delay.  The  way  for  sire  to  render  lasting  is  no  time  for  in- 
these  would  be  smoothed  if  the  jealousy  flaming  jealousies  and  emulations,  nor 
with  which  labor  regards  capital  could  to  let  our  eye  be  evil  toward  our  brethren 
be  appeased,  and  if  rich  men's  hoards  because  we  have  not  a  foreign  enemy  to 
could  be  employed  in  the  prosecution  engage  our  attention, 
of  useful  and  remunerative  work.  If  To  take  a  slight  review  of  the  pay- 
our  view  be  right,  those  men  must  be  ments  which  we  have  to  make  for  doing 
public  enemies  (though  perhaps  not  con-  what  is  undoubtedly  right,  let  us  note 
sciously)  who  foment  the  bitter  ferling  the  falling  off  of    the  public   revenue 
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through  decrease  id  the  consumption  o(  ation  should  coexist  in  our  electors.     It 
wine  and  spirits.     It  is  a  distinct  moral  was  thought  to  be  admirable  and  incon- 
and  physical  gain  that  ebriety  and  cate-  trorerlible  when  taxation  was  nnoTe  ex- 
less  living  should  be  less  and  less  prcv-  tensive  than  representation  ;  but  It  seems 
alent.       Our     teachers,    orators,    and  to  have  quite  lost  its  force  now  that  rep- 
writers  have  been  urgent  enough,  and  resentation  falls  to  thousands  who  arc 
have  to  a  great   extent  succeeded,  in  not  tax  payers.     Besides  the  evil  which 
detaching  us  from  these  baneful  prac-  lies  in  the  unfairness  of   this  method, 
ticea-    But  they  have  never,  that  we  know  there  is  the  fuiLher  ill  effect  that  the 
of,  even  considered  the  question.  What  masses  may  force  the  nation  into  heavj 
is  to  be  done  to  create  a  revenue  after  expenses,  to  the  payment  of  which  they 
we  shall  have  made  the  body  of  the  com-  do  not  directly  contribute  a   farthing  : 
munitysober?     The  question  is  a  harder  and  this  must  tend  to  make  them  rcck- 
one  than  may  at  fiist  sight  appear,  and  less.      It  would  ccitainly  be  a  good  thing 
ought  to  have  received  earnest  attention  if  we  bad  a  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer 
ere  this.     The  duties  in  question  have  gifted  with  invention  and  address  sufii- 
(siraply  as  sources  of  revenue)  very  pe-  cient  lo  impose  a  sensible  indirect  tax. 
culiar  advantages.      They  are  indirect  But,  if  that  may  not  be  done,  the  next 
taxes,  and  yet  popular  rather  than  Other-  best  expedient  is  to  make  the   income- 
wise.     The  teetotal  people  inflict  them  tax  a  fair  and  equal  buiden,  and  to  do 
as  vindictively  as  an  Indian  buries  his  away  with  the  privileges  now  enjoyed  b]r 
tomahawk  in  an  enemy's  skull,  and  we  persons  with  small  incomes  ;  or,  aot  to 
all  feel  a  shamefacedness  about  seeking  push  the  change  to  an  extreme,  to  do 
to  reduce   the    impost.      These    duties  away  with  these  privileges  where  incomes 
stand,  therefore,  in  the  position  of  fair  suffice  for   anything  beyond  the    mere 
game;  and  all  the  world,  sincerely  or  necessaries  of  life.     So  would  the  tax  be 
otherwise,  aids  and  abets  the  Chancel-'  made  very  much  more  productive  ;  all 
lor  of  the  Exchequer  in  his  exactions  would  be  equally  interested  in  restrict- 
through  them.     There  is  scarcely  any  tng  expenditure,  and  there  would  be  far 
Other    taxable    commodity    sufticiently  fewer  sound  arguments  against  its  impo- 
discredited  to  be  readily  given   up  to  sition.     A  poll-tax,  graduated  or  equal 
taxation  in  place  of  wines  and  spirits,  (probably   the    former  would  be    prc- 
Od  the  contrary,  attempt  to  lay  a  tax  ferred),  might  also  produce  a  good  re- 
on  what  other  commodity  we  may,  the  turn  without  being  severely  burdensome, 
public  will  rise  in  indignation  and  lefuse  Many  minds  must  have  been  exercised 
to  submit  lo  it.     We  remember  the  fate  during  the  last  twelve  years  by  the  en- 
of  the  match-tax  and  the   sorrows  of  deavor  to  divine  how  it  has  happened 
Mr.  Lowe,  and  cannot  imagine  that  any  that  Mr.  Gladstone,  who  in  1S74  offered 
substitute  of  the  kind  for  the  alcohol  to  readjust  taxation  on  a  sound  basis  and 
duties  would  be  tolerated.  to  dispense    with   the  income-tax,  has 
Hitherto  the  great  expedient,  when  never,  since   he  returned   to  power   in 
the  revenue  hasfallen  short,  has  been  to  18S0,  made  any  move  in  this  direction, 
augment  the  income  tax  ;  but  it  is  ques-  Though  the  times  may  not  have  been 
tionable  how  far  beyond    the   present  propitious  for  carrying  out  his  whole 
point  the  augmentation  of  it  will  be  per-  scheme,  he  certainly  ought  to  have  done 
mitted.     There   is  already  much  mur-  something  for  our  relief  after  raisingcx- 
muring  against  the  impost.     However  pectation  so  high.     His  offer  cannot  be 
true  it  may  be  that,  though  levied  upon  said  lo  have  been  wholly  without  result  ; 
only  some  classes  of  the  community,  it  because  he  has  placed  it  on  record  that 
really  presses   upon   the  whole    body,  a  minister,  conversant  with  finance,  has 
such  even  pressure  is  certainly  not  ap-  once  seen  bis  way  to  discontinuing  the 
parent.     The  popular  view  is,  that  this  income-tax,  and  compensating  for  it  by 
is  a  most  partial  tax,  that  a  very  large  a  readjustment  of  the  general  system  of 
portion  of  the  community  escape  pay-  imposition.     What  a  minister  has  once 
ment  of  it  altogether,  and  that  other  conceived     a    minister    may    conceive 
portions   escape  payment  of   their  fair  again  :  and  the  attempt  to  rediscover  Mr- 
quota.     We  have  entirely  shot  past  the  Gladstone's  design,  or  to  devise  some- 
old  doctrine  thai  representation  and  tax-  thing  tike  it,  ought  not  to  be  given  up. 
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Another  Instance  of  our  having  to  pay  in  the  tropics  ;  they  could  supply  all  the 

roundly  for  new  ideas  which  all  men  will  wants  that  they  felt  without  laboring,  or 

allow  to  be  philanthropic  as  well  as  wise  by  laboring  very  little  ;  and  so  it  came 

and  pfudent,  is  to  be  found  in  the  new  to  pass  that  the  estimated  cost  was  by 

education  charges.     However  desirable  far  below  the  real  cost,  that  fur  years  our 

it  may  be  that  these  should  be  met,  the  colonies  were  in  large  proportion  unpro- 

moneyformeetiDg  them  must  come  from  ductive,  and  the  national  wealth  proved 

somewhere,  and  it  seems  an  untoward  to  have  been  immensely  and  for  long 

stroke   of  fate  that   the    new  demand  decreased  through  the  emancipation  of 

should  come  at  a  time  when  nothing  is  the  slaves.     We  cite  this  instance,  not 

being  done  to  make   money  multiply,  to  take  from  the  greatness  of  the  senli- 

The  school-rate  has  been  made,  as  we  ment  which  effected  the  liberation,  but 

believe,    unnecessarily  odious    by  false  to  show  that  even  well-doing  may  be 

methods   and  extreme   recklessness  on  very  costly,  and  that  a  nation  zealous  of 

the  part  of  the  boards.     These  faults  it  good  works  must  in  no  wise  neglect  (he 

is  to  be  hoped  that  the  rate-payers  may  national    substance    which    forms    the 

findmeans  of  correcting;  meanwhile  they  sinews  of  good  works  as  well  as  of  war. 

intensify  the  demonstration  that  the  best  It  need  scarcely  be  said  that,  if  meas- 

arid   most   peaceful   public  institutions  ures  which  manifestly  are  righteous  and 

cost  money,  and  they  call  uponus  not  to  beneficent  cost  much,  and  tend  (espe- 

go  to  sleep,  but  to  be  up  and  doing.  ciatly  in  bad  times)  to  depress  us,  we 

Half  a  century  ago  our  fatheis,  most  ought  to  be  strictly  careful  about  doing 
generously  and  humanely  disposed,  de-  sentimental  acts,  the  virtue  of  which  n 
cided  to  set  free  all  the  slaves  on  our  disputable,  while  the  cost  is  certainly 
plantalions.  It  was  fairly  and  clearly  great.  We  have  of  late  years  indulged 
shown  them  that  this  could  not  be  done  ourselves  without  much  caution  in  acts 
for  nothing.  We  had  not  yet  advanced  no  doubt  intended  to  be  beneficent  and 
to  the  teaching  that  the  Slate  may  hon-  generous,  hut  which  have  proved  to  be 
estlydeprive  anyclassofcitizensof  their  very  costly  without  doing  any  good, 
property  without  awarding  to  them  com-  These  are  without  question  among  the 
pensation  ;  and  it  was  admitted  that,  if  causes  of  the  present  hard  times.  We 
we  desired  to  enjoy  (he  luxury  of  de-  have  not  availed  ourselves  of  the  oppor- 
creeing  emancipation,  we  roust  pay  a  tunities  which  wise  policy  or  fortune 
stiff  price.  To  this  the  United  King-  put  in  our  way,  and  we  have  in  very 
dom  consented  ;  the  House  of  Com-  reckless  fashion  thrown  away  our  rights 
mons  came  down  with  its  millions,  and  and  our  dependencies.  A  most  miser- 
the  benevolent  work  was  carried  out.  able  retrospect  comes  into  view  when  we 
In  this  case  the  cost  was  counted,  or  turn  back  toward  our  proceedings  with 
thought  to  have  been  counted,  before-  regard  to  the  Transvaal.  We  had  ac- 
hand  ;  and  the  nation  went  about  its  quired,  certainly  without  fraud  or  injus- 
charilable  design  with  its  eyes  open,  tice,  this  territory,  and  might  most  un- 
Why  we  said  that  the  cost  was  "  thought  doubtedly  have  kept  it.  Had  we  kept 
to  have  been  counted  "  is  (hat  the  real  it,  it  would  have  furnished  at  once  an 
cost,  the  ruin  of  the  colonies,  was  never  outlet  (or  a  certain  number  of  our  in- 
anticipated  or  seen  to  be  possible  as  a  creasing  population,  and  established 
consequence  of  the  great  act.  It  was  valuable  trading  stations  and  a  theatre 
fondly  believed  that  as  soon  as  planters  for  the  employment  of  British  capital, 
and  others  should  be  supplied  with  a  while  at  the  same  time  we  should  have 
money  capital  in  place  of  a  property  in  acquired  the  power  of  protecting  and 
human  bodies,  they  would  get  labor  for  improving  the  condition  of  those  whom 
wages  instead  of  by  coercion,  and  the  we  lake  to  be  the  original  inhabitants. 
work  of  their  estates  or  businesses  would  We  chose  to  forego  those  advantages  and 
^o  on  the  same  as  before.  But  if  the  Brit-  to  make  away  with  the  territory.  Can 
ish  Legislature  meant  this  the  negroes  we  wonder,  if  we  do  such  ill-advised 
meant  nothing  of  the  sort.  The  wants,  things,  that  we  have  to  submit  to  their 
natural  and  artificial,  which  force  white  natural  consequence — a  sad  array  of  un- 
men  to  work  in  cold  and  temperate  employed  workmen  at  home  ? 
climates,  did  not  operate  upon  blacks  Moreover,  it  was   not   only  that  we 
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parted  with  a  ralnable  poisession  which  tice  and  peace,  that  argument  onlr  helps 

we  might  fairly  and  profitably  have  kept ;  the  demonstration  which  we  are  tTj'mn 

we  suffered  ourselves  to  be  dispossessed  to  es I abHsh— namely,  that  philanihrc^k 

under  circumstances  the  most  humiliat-  undertakings   cost  money   directly  and 

ing  and  discreditable  to  us.     We  tamely  indirectly. 

accepted  defeat,  we  allowed  our  troops        It  is  a  fair  question,  when  we  are  dii- 
and  our  settlers  to  be  murdered  without  cussing  our  condition,  and  Ihe    naay 
takeany  vengeance  for  their  deaths,  and  symptoms  which  seem   to  poiot  toward         , 
we  endured  the  almost  immediate  breach  change.  What  ought  onr  GoverBmcni        1 
of  the  convention  which  was  manufact-  or  our  people  to  do  or  to  refrain  from 
ured   to  be  paraded  as  some  result  of  doing  under  the  circumstances  f    The 
our   poltroonery  ;    while    the  Boers    at  answer  can  be  given    in  only    genera)         j 
their  meetings  for  business  of  Stale  pub-  terms,  but  with  sufficient  clearness  to  be       J 
licly  insulted  us.     By  this  unwise  con-  in  most  cases  applicable.      Our  want  is       1 
duct,  we,  a  nation  who  subsist  and  have  that  peaceful  occupation  should  be  found        '' 
hitherto  prospered  on   our  reputation,  for  our  population,  so  that  they  may  be        t 
suffered  our  reputation  to  be  tarnished,  contented  and  prosperous,  while  keep-        ji 
and     underwent     degradation     in     the  ing  on  good  terms  with  their  neighbors :        | 
opinion  of  those  who  had  been  ace  us-  also  that,  until  we  may  have  passed  the       || 
tomed  to  respect  us,  and   to  value  our  crisis  of  the  inertion  which  now  prevails,        !' 
friendship  and  commercial  intercourse,  we  have  a  care  how  we  impoverish  our- 
It  was  not  long  before  we  were  forced  selves  either  by  good  dfeds  or  bad.     To 
to   see   the     mtschiefs    which    we   had  acquire  the  right  lo  do  romantic,  even 
created  by  debasing  ourselves  ;  and  the  thouf^h  benevolent,  exploits  on  a  large 
pressure  which  our  people  are  feeling  scale,  we  must  first  get  ourselves  above 
to-day  is   no  doubt  traceable  to  evils  the  wotid — we   must   have    means    10 
which  grew  out  of  that  folly-  spare.     And,  as   a  method  of  bringing 
There  can  hardly  be  a  dispute  as  to  back  some  of  our  vanished  wealth,  we 
what  animated  Arabi  Pacha  to  contend  should  leave  no  stone  unturned  lo  re- 
wilh  us  on  Egyptian  soil.     It  was  clear-  store  confidence  between  employers  aad 
ly  our  pusillanimous   behavior   in   the  employed;  and  we  should  certainly  pro- 
Transvaal.     He  calculated    on  our  be-  mole  the  undertaking  of  needful  and  use- 
having  with  equal  recreancy  in  face  of  ful  works.     Our  reputation  abroad  onght 
his  rebellious  troops,  and  opposed  us  in  to  be  carefully  upheld,  and  must  not  be 
a  manner   which   has   resulted   in   Ihe  suffered  to  decline  through  any  mistaken 
heavy  expenses  which  we  have  had  to  fancies  about  self-effacement.      With  a 
pay  and  are  still  paying  for    Egyptian  constantly    increasing    population,    we 
wars.     The  expenses,  in  fact,  resulted  cannot  afford  to  give  away  territory  or 
from  this  temerity  of  Arabi's  which  we  to  refuse  to  utilise  acquisitions  which 
had  so  unwisely  cultivated ;   but  all  of  may  have  been    honestly   made.      We 
them    did    not   necessarify   result    from  ought,  while  the  world  is  quiet,  to  stiro* 
Arabi's  attitude.     The  conduct  of  our  ulale  emigration  to  our  plantations,  and 
affairs  in  Egypt  was  marked  by  as  con-  to  cultivate  a  friendly  intercourse  wiih 
spicuous  a  lack   of  prudence,   and  as  all  the  colonies  that  we  have  established, 
damning  an  incapacity,  as  ever  sullied  The  tendency  of  the  great  wave  of  edn- 
the  good  name  of  a  nation  claiming  to  cation  which  we  have  set  so  encrgctica)- 
be  great.      Whatever  the   character  or  ly  flowing,  is  to  unsettle  the  minds  of 
object  of  our  intervention  in  Egypt  may  those  classes  which  have  hitherto  been 
have  been — and  we  declare  ourselves  ut-  uneducated,  and  to  create  among  them 
terly  unable  to  say  what  they  were — that  a   repugnance   to    manual   tabor:    this 
intervention  cost  us  millions  of  money,  tendency,  which  is  a  ruinous  and  absurd 
and  is  the  main  cause  why  we  are  pay-  one,  ought  to  be  counteracted.     It  b 
ing  war-taxes  to-day  in  a  lime  of  pro-  worth  some  pains  to  put  this  right,  be- 
found  peace.     Though  it  be  contended  cause  the  world  will  never  be  able  lo 
ihat  our  Egyptian  expeditions,  however  dispense  with  hard  work  ;  and  the  object 
disastrous  they  may  have  been,  or  what-  of  education,  in  a  general  sense,  is  to 
ever  slaughter  they  may  have  involved,  inform  and   elevate   the  mind,   not  to 
were  undertaken  in  the  interests  of  jus-  pamper  and  emasculate  the  body. 
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Before  the  fact  nobody  would  have  can  profitably  be  paid  ;  second,  are  tire- 
pronounced  a  calm  world  as  likely  to  some  and  unmanageable.  But  exorbi- 
produce  widespread  discontent;  never-  tantdemandsand  wilful  conduct  are  gen- 
theless,  now  that  the  world  is  calm,  the  erally  the  effects  of  steady  prosperity, 
sounds  of  discontent  come  from  every  "  Fat  and  saucy"  is  a  proverbial  expres- 
quarter.  A  great  deal  of  this  discon-  sion.  How  can  we  reconcile  sauciness 
tent  is  artificial,  and  fomented  by  peo-  with  such  misery  as  not  long  since  our 
pie  who  hope  to  gatn  thereby.  He  who  sailors  were  said  to  be  groaning  under  ? 
wishes  well  to  the  commonwealth  will  at  The  answer  is,  that  our  starving  sea- 
such  a  time  as  the  present  do  his  best  men  would  probably  be  only  too  glad, 
to  discountenance  unreasonable  repln-  while  under  the  pressure  of  adversity, 
inn.  to  take  reasonable,  or  even  low  wages, 
and  to  be  obedient,  if  only  on  any 
terms  they  could  get  work.  But  vacant 
places  cannot  be  found  for  them  in  the 

We  can  imagine  two  schools  of  anil-  moment  when  they  find  that  they  must 
quaries  having,  a  century  or  two  hence,  yield  to  necessity.  During  a  previous 
some  brisk  disputing  about  the  condi-  state  of  things  foreigners  found  their 
tion  of  British  seamen  toward  the  end  way  into  our  vessels,  and  these  cannot 
of  this  nineteenth  century.  One  side  be  displaced  on  a  sudden.  English 
may  maintain  that  sailors  were  subject-  sailors,  blind  to  the  sad  consequences 
ed  to  much  suffering  through  loss  of  of  iheir  conduct,  persisted  in  behaving 
employment,  the  consequence  of  the  de-  themselves  fiowardly,  until  the  owners 
dine  of  commerce,  the  proof  of  which  were  constrained  to  look  abroad  for 
will  be  obtained  from  the  fact  that  they  help  ;  now  that  they  would  be  willing  to 
were  wandering  in  crowds  about  Ihe  mend  their  ways,  Ihe  door  is  for  a  lime 
streets  of  seaport  towns,  appealing  to  shut  against  them.  Their  view  of  the 
the  authorities  against  their  enforced  state  of  things,  no  doubt,  is  that  ship- 
idleness  and  their  straitened  cir^um-  owners  are  encouraging  foreigners  to 
stances,  holding  meetings  to  protest,  come  and  take  (he  bread  out  of  iheir 
claiming  the  help  of  the  press,  and  en-  (the  sailors')  mouths— and  this  as  if  the 
deavoring  to  interest  philanthropic  indi-  owners'  resort  to  the  foreign  hands  were 
viduals  in  their  case.  On  theolherhand,  a  mere  wanton,  malignant  practice, 
it  may  be  maintained,  and  demonstrated  adopted  to  wrong  the  hard-wotktn^,  hon- 
from  documents,  that  so  far  was  the  est,  highlr  skilled  Biilish  tar.  But  it  is 
British  seaman  from  adversity  at  the  certainly  no  cruel  caprice.  The  owners 
time  staled,  that  he  allowed  foreigners  are,  no  doubt,  satisfied  of  the  superiority 
to  man  some  of  our  finest  ships,  rather  of  the  Briton  as  a  seaman  ;  and  they 
than  abate  one  fraction  of  the  wages,  would  not  deprive  themselves  of  his  ser- 
which  he  thought  to  be  his  due,  or  than  vices  if  he  had  not  himself  made  the 
submit  himself  to  the  discipline  so  ncces-  employment  of  him  inconvenient  and 
sary  to  he  observed  on  shipboard.  dangerous.     He  has  bad  to  learn  the  dis- 

The  disputants  on  both  sides  would  agreeable  lesson  that  if  he,  by  ill-advised 

be  right.     They  would  probably  be  quite  conduct  when  engaged,  makes  himself  a 

unable  to  conceive  how  they  could  both  thorn  in  the  side  of  his  employer,  the 

be  so ;  and  no  marvel  either,  since  we  latter  has  in   his  hands  a  remedy   to 

who  are  Hving  among  the  circumstances  which  sooner  or  later,  he  will   have  re- 

to  which  Ihey  must  refer,  cannot  under-  course,  and  the  operation  of  which  is  a 

stand  howsuchcontradictory  revelations  severe  infliction,  and  one  not  easily  or 

can  both  be  true.  quickly  to  be  remedied.     Before,  there- 

We  give   to   foreigners    employment  fore,  forlorn  Jack  sends  up  to  the  skies 

while  we  let  our  countrymen  starve,  is  his  sad  complaint  that  "  no  man  hath 

the  reproach  that  is  levelled  at  us  ;  but  hired  -"  him,  let  him  consider  whether, 

when  inquiry  is  made  into  the  matter,  it  when  he  was  in  full  work,  he  troubled 

appears  that   (he   employer  is   driven,  himself  much  about  giving  satisfaction 

against  his  inclination,  to  seek  for  mar-  to  Ihe  man  from  whom  he  derived  his 

iners  in  foreign  markets,  because  Brit-  wages.     If  he  finds  that  he,  in  his  r6k 

ons,  first,  demand    higher  wages    than  of  free-born,  independent  operative,  has 
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been  over-exacting,  or  has  allowed  him-  one  does  not  see  vhy  indoor   berths 

self  to  lean  too  much   toirard  swagger  should    be  given  to    foreigners.       We 

and  disputation,  he  should  at  once  make  much  fear  that  similar  causes  must  have 

up  his  mind  to  moderate  his  demands  brought  the  foreigner  into  hotels    and 

and  his  style.     After  some  perseverance  into    ships.      During    the    prosperous 

in  a  reformed  course,  be  will  no  doubt  period  when  our  revenue  was  advancing 

recover  his    birthright,  and  supersede  hj  leaps  and  bounds,  it  is  to  be  appre- 

the  intrusive  foreigner.  hended  that  waiters  as  well  as  sailors 

We  have  offered  what,  from  the  testi-  waxed  fat  and  kicked.  The  German 
mony  which  we  have  been  able  to  pro-  came  in  as  an  alternative  to  inipracti- 
cure,  appears  to  be  the  real  explanation  cable  panllers  and  drawers,  and  cannot 
of  the  sailors'  adversity.  At  the  same  now  be  summarily  got  rid  of-  This 
time,  we  are  well  aware  that  there  are  point — the  time  that  it  takes  to  recover 
many  cases  which  our  explanation  will  lost  ground  when  opportunities  have 
not  solve — which  proceed  bo  much  from  been  wantonly  neglected— will  impress 
prejudice,  or  obstinacy,  or  capiice,  that  all  those  workers  who  are  wise.  The 
it  is  almost  impossible  to  give  a  rational  bad  condition  which  they  create  for 
account  of  them.  We  recollect  3  time,  themselves  must  endure  for  long  after 
not  very  remote,  when  ladies  found  it  they  have  repented  of  their  stiH-necked- 
extremely  difficult  to  get  maids  :  at  this  ness,  and  would  be  glad  to  get  their  old 
very  time  columns  of  newspapers  were  work  on  reasonable  terms, 
filled  with  complaints  of  distressed  The  number  of  women  who  have  en- 
nccdle-women,  dressmakers,  and  mil-  tered  the  different  fields  of  labor  must 
liners,  on  whose  behalf  the  charitable  be  one  cause  why  labor  is  redundant 
public  was  appealed  to.  Not  a  few  with  us.  The  gentler  sex  had  an  nn- 
lookers-on,  appreciating  the  state  of  doubted  right  to  undertake  such  duties 
things,  set  forth  the  facts  in  the  news-  as  ihey  could  fulfil ;  but  the  time  they 
papers,  and  showed  how  at  least  a  pior-  chose — just  when  employment  in  many 
tioD  of  the  ill-paid  or  unemployed  might  lines  was  becoming  scarce — seems  to 
assuage  their  wants.  But  preaching  have  been  unfortunate.  The  laborers 
was  of  no  use.  There  was  at  that  lime  are  many  and  the  harvest  is  small.  We 
a  strong  feeling  against  domestic  service,  hardly  know  what  to  pray  for,  except 
and  a  great  deal  of  privation  was  borne  that  peaceful  enterprises  may  be  set  go- 
rather  than  take  places  in  ladies'  house-  ing  so  as  to  keep  idle  hands  out  of  mis- 
holds.  It  is  presumed  that  the  inexor-  chief.  Is  this  favorable  oppoilunity  be- 
able  l(gic  of  facta  in  time  wore  out  the  ing  seized  for  manning  her  Majesty's 
silly  sentiment ;  but,  until  time  had  been  services  with  the  able-bodied,  mature, 
allowed  to  bring  about  his  revenges,  it  and  respectable  ?  It  ought  to  be  ;  for 
was  useless  to  reason  with  the  poor  -althonghour  hearts  are  all  toward  peace 
creatures  who  were  suffering.  for  the  present,  there  are,  as  we   have 

There  is  an  item  in  our  contradictory  endeavored  to   show,  influences  about 

state  of  things  which  has,  we  confess,  which  make  for  war,    and  which   may 

often  caused  us  some  perplexity.     It  is  force  us  into  strife  with  some  sudden- 

ihe  very  frequent  employment  of  Ger-  ness.     However  smooth  the  smfacc  of 

mans  as  waiters  in    English  hotels  and  things  may  took,  it  would  be  well  to  se- 

places  of    entertainment.      It    certainly  cure  for    the   public  service   a    levy  of 

seems  strange  that  while  there  is  a  very  broad-chested,    full-grown,    lusty    men 

sad  cry  of  the  unemployed  to  be  heard  while  they  are  to  be  had.     It  they  are 

here,  we  should   be  readily   employing  not  wanted  for  active  service,  so  much 

foreigners  in  work  which  our  own  peo-  the  better  ;  if  they  are,  it  will  be  a  grand 

pie  might  do  as  well.     To  fall  back  upon  satisfaction  that  our  ships  and  battalions 

Germany  for  carpet    duties  when  our  are  manned  with  the  best, 
population  was  finding  harder  and  more 

bongenial  work  in  making  railways  and  O"""'^  ^"^  "ot  to  spread  oursblves  ? 

canals,    in   shipbuilding,    in    manufact-  It  can  scarcely  be  doubted  that,  if  a 

ures,   and  in  grand  commercial   enter-  calm  like  the  present  should  endure  for 

prises,  was  convenient  and  fair  ;  but  now  any  time  in  the  world,  the  attention  of 

that  so  many  Englishmen  want  bread,  this  country  must  be  drawn  more  and 
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more  toward  emigration.  There  are  as  to  which  a  workman  ma;  be  disposed  to 
yet  extensive  regions,  both  British  and  emigrate.  Then,  if  some  of  thenumer- 
foreign,  where  settlers  are  grealty  want-  ous  charitable  societies  will  give  a  little 
ed,  and  where  the  means  of  living  are  aid  to  buy  a  proper  outfit,  and  to  secure 
assured  to  healthy  energetic  persons,  that  there  shall  be  a  smalt  sum  in  hand 
It  ought  to  be  at  the  present  time  asub-  on  landing,  many  of  those  who  are  en- 
ject  of  great  satisfaction  to  us  that  the  during  a  hard  time  here  might  be  en- 
coloni^ing  disposition  and  the  nautical  abled  to  find  comparative  prosperity 
aptitude  of  the  people  of  Great  Biitain  under  another  sky.  We  write  this,  not 
in  the  past,  has  led  to  the  provision  of  in  ignorance  that  already  means  exist  for 
convenient  refuges  for  the  redundant  promoting  emigration,  but  under  the  be- 
population  which  must  swarm  from  the  lief  that  the  means  are  not  made  known 
parent  hive.  There  is  a  natural  repug  and  the  plan  of  emigration  made  altrac- 
nance,  not  for  a  moment  to  be  unkind-  tive,  among  the  classes  whom  we  wish 
ly  spoken  of,  to  quitting  the  shores  of  to  benefit.  Lectures  on  the  subject 
the  old  country  and  committing  house-  might  do  much,  and  notices  distributed 
hold  gods  to  the  vicissitudes  of  a  far  through  clubs  and  reading-rooms  would 
land.  But  stronger  than  this  repugnance  tend  to  keep  this  resource  always  before 
must  be  the  pressure  of  over- population  men's  minds,  so  that  they  might  at  least 
— a  pressure  which  in  many  a  former  know  of  some  aid  to  turn  to  in  troublous 
age  has  precipitated  irruptions  and  ex-  times.  The  more  we  are  able  to  con- 
pcdilions  into  untried  regions.  Hope-  tinue  the  reign  of  peace,  the  more  as- 
fully  or  with  "  longing,  lingering  looks  suredly  we  shall  be  compelled  to  spread 
behind,''  some  of  us  must  take  the  ourselves  over  the  earth.  But  in  order 
plunge  into  "  pastures  new."  We  have  to  make  the  migratory  movements  popu- 
in  these  days  at  least  the  consolation  lar,  there  should  be  very  few  disappoint- 
that  if  we  change  our  locality,  we  need  ments,  very  few  returns  home  of  settlers 
not  go  where  sentiment,  or  custom,  or  who  report  that  their  expedition  was  a 
the  law  of  the  land,  differs  materially  mistake,  and  that  others  should  not  fol- 
from  that  under  which  we  have  grown  low  in  their  footsteps.  And  these  dis- 
up.  We  may  go  to  the  antipodes  and  appointments  might  be  obviated  if,  be- 
yet  find  a  little  England.  fore  "  taking  the  plunge,"  workmen 
Ought  not,  then,  the  word  to  be  given  could  be  well  and  soundly  guided  as  to 
by  those  who  can  influence  the  many,  the  choice  of  their  new  homes,  and  the 
to  spread  ourselves,  in  obedience  to  the  indispensable  conditions  of  beginning 
irresistible  law  ?  Accurate  information  their  new  lives.*  It  is  a  scandalous 
might  be  made  available  as  to  the  thing  that,  while  we  possess  half-peopled 
climates,  requirements,  and  modes  of  colonies  where  our  longue  is  spoken  and 
life  in  different  new  countries  ;  and  in-  British  law  and  British  ideas  prevail, 
tending  settlers  should  receive  much  decent  men  should  be  left  to  roam  the 
sympathy  and  material  assistance  from 


those  who   remain    behind.      When   the         •  We  are  exceedingly  glad  10 

difficulties  arose  last  winter  about  the  Boodne"*  of  which  we  were  not  aware  when 

,  .  .  ,  .  ,  tne  text  was  written- -viz.,  on  and  alter  tne 
unemployed,  it  seemed  to  us  that  much  i„h  October,  general  information  will  be  pro- 
greater  advantage  might  have  been  taken  curable  »l  the  Emigrants'  Information  Office, 
than  was  taken  to  stimulate  those  fitted  3'  Broadway,  Westminster.  The  Home  Gov- 
for  the  change  to  emigrate.  It  can  ernmcnt  does  not  assist  emigrants,  but  certain 
.  J,  ,_  f,  ,  ,.Jr  ,.  .  ,,  colonies  do.  and  on  this  subject  the  latest- 
hardly  be  matter  of  difficulty  m  these  known  particulars  will  be  communicated  at  the 
days  to  bring  to  the  knowledge  of  the  office  above  named.  Cost  and  opportunity  of 
depressed  and  unemployed  what  planta-  proceeding  lo  the  different  colonies  may  there 
tions  are  most  suitable  for  particular  ^  accurately  ascenained,  together  with  (he 
kinds  of  ability  where  artisans'  labor  is  '^}^'Jl  e^rVILTnklrrirngeren; 
wanted  and  is  likely  to  succeed,  where  likely  to  prove  a  great  boon  to  intendinL;  emi- 
agricultural,  and  where  good  thews  and  grants  :  and  we  are  glad  10  hear  that  notice  of 
sinews  for  rough  work  will  be  welcomed.  "''^^  '*  proposed  to  be  done  will  be  sent  to 
There  may  also  be  means  afforded  of  -"^k""""  dubs,  reading-rooms,   institutes. 

.  .    ,  ..  ....  etc.     A  more  detailed  notice  than  we  ate  able 

procuring    information     regarding    the  t„  gjve  here  will  be  found  in  the    ■'  Daily 

climate  and  requirements  of.  any  place  News"  of  3151  August. 
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streets  of  our  towns  hy  thousands,  com-  their  proceedings  have  tended  to  aggri- 

plaining  that,   though  they  don't  want  vatr,  not  to  diminish,   the  pressare  of 

charity  bat  only  fair  employmeDt,  the  the  time ;  and  that  the  workman,  left 

employment  is  not  procurable.      It  is  alone,  would  have  borne  that  pressure 

high  time  that  this  subject  were  receiv-  far  better  than   he  has  with  all    their 

ing  anxious  attention.  nursing. 

We  suppose — we  have  no  doubt — that  Socialists  who  do  not  follow  agitation 
there  are  Socialists  taking  a  higher  view  as  a  trade  may  reasonably  take  excep- 
of  their  persuasion  than  that  it  simply  tion  to  courses  which  debar  them  from, 
teaches  them  to  agitate  and  inflame,  who  rather  than  approximate  them  to.  the 
now  and  then  survey  the  results  attained  object  they  have  in  view.  As  to  what 
by  Socialism  during  the  past  decade,  they  should  do  instead,  we,  who  are  not 
Those  who  do  so  can  find  very  little  on  believers  in  Socialistic  doctrioss,  are 
which  to  congratulate  themselves  and  wholly  unable  to  advise  them.  We  only 
each  other.  They  see  employment  be-  point  out  that  so  far  they  have  utterly 
comingcontinually  more  difficult  to  pro-  failed.  What  appears  to  us  the  most 
cure.  Idle  hands  in  the  maiket  mean  convincing  test  of  what  is  fair  between 
a  lowering  of  wages.  Their  great  aim  capital  and  labor  is  the  resort  to  co- 
has  been  to  raise  wages.  But  ihey  have  operative  establishments,  which  were 
so  taken  their  measures  that  they  have  some  years  ago  in  great  favor.  These 
produced,  or  helped  to  produce,  an  ag-  institutions  cannot  fail  to  show  to  their 
gravation  of  the  complaint  which  they  members  both  sides  of  the  question — the 
set  themselves  to  reform.  Causes  be-  workman's  side  and  the  master's  side, 
yond  their  control  have  no  doubt  been  for  each  member  must  be  both  workman 
at  work  to  create  a  general  depression  and  master.  They  would  seem  to  be 
in  business.  They  nevertheless  have,  the  obvious  and  corrective  resource 
by  strikes,  by  hostile  obstruction,  by  where  it  is  suspected  that  secret  proBis 
continual  agitation  and  accusation,  dts-  can  be  made  out  of  a  business  to  gorge 
couraged  capitalists,  reduced  enterprise,  employers  with  riches,  while  the  em- 
and  so  thrown  hundreds  of  their  fellows  ployed  are  grudged  a  fair  price  for  their 
out  of  work — in  other  words,  they  have  labor.  Under  the  co-operative  system 
been  indirectly  instrumental  in  lowering  the  whole  profits,  whatever  they  may  be, 
wages.  To  all  Socialists  this  must  be  wilt  be  known  to  and  will  belong  to,  the 
an  unsatisfactory  result ;  but  to  reflecl-  workers. 

ing    Socialists  it    must    suggest    grave  What  we  wish  to  impress  upon  redect- 

doubts  as  to  the  methods  which  their  ing  Socialists  is,  that  up  to  this  present 

body  have  been  using.     They  cannot,  time  their  efforts  have  produced  no  ma- 

we  believe,  claim  to  have  benefited  the  terial  advantage.     They  have  only  made 

working  classes   in    any  degree.      We  workmen  discontented,  and  bitterly  di- 

have  already  granted  them  the  objection  vided  classes  of  the  community. — Black- 

that  they  have  been  working  in  very  un-  wood's  Magatine. 
favorable  times  :  but  then  we  add  that 
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The  Apostolic  Letter  of  "  our  Most  of  the  Gospel,  is  a  commonplace  topic 

Holy    Lord,  Leo    XIII.,"    on  the   es-  of  lamentation  to  the  devout  and  exul- 

tablishment  of  an  Episcopal  Hierarchy  tation   to    the  scoffer.     And   after  all 

in  the  East  Indies  suggests,  indirectly  at  reasonable  deductions  and  explanations 

least,  matter  of  interesting  reflection  to  have  been  allowed  for,  it  is  no  doabt  a 

others   besides   those  immediately  con-  portentous  fact.     And  when  he  declares, 

cemed.     The  failure  of  Christian  mis-  in  proof  of  the  triumphant  advance  of 

sions   which  at  the  close  of  eighteen  Christianity  in  India,  that  there  are  now 

centuries  have  left,  on  the  lowest  com-  "1,600,000  children  of  the  Church   in 

putation,  over  two  thirds  of  the  human  the  entire  peninsula,"  the  Pope  virtually 

race  ignorant  of  any  kind  of  knowledge  admits  that  under  existing  circumstances 
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it  behoves  the  Church  in  this  respect  to  this  the  place  f 01  doing  so.  But  anord 
be  thankful  for  small  mercies.  And  this  must  be  said  on  the  career  of  the  de- 
becomes  the  more  manifest,  when  we  re-  voted  missionary  to  whom  more  than  to 
member  that,  according  to  the  received,  any  other  human  agency  it  is  due  that 
and  possibly  authentic  tradition — to  his  Church  is  now,  three  hundred  years 
wbich  His  Holiness  refers  at  the  begin-  after  his  death,  in  a  position  to  establish 
ning  of  his  Brief — the  conversion  of  In-  an  episcopal  hierarchy  in  India, 
dia  was  already  taken  in  hand  in  the  The  idea  originated  with  John  III.  of 
Apostolic  age,  and  by  one  of  the  Twelve,  Portugal,  who  determined  to  plant  the 
St.  Thomas.  "  After  the  Ascension,"  Christian  faith  in  the  Indian  territories 
weare  told,  "  according  to  ancient  docu-  which  had  come  under  his  control,  and 
ments,  he  passed  into  Ethiopia,  Persia,  applied  to  the  Pope  to  select  a  fit  leader 
Hyrcania,  and  finally  into  the  Peninsula  of  the  mission.  The  choice  fell  first  on 
beyond  the  Indies,  and  after  the  most  Bobadilla,  but  he  was  disabled  by  ill- 
difiicult  joutneys  and  immense  labors  ness,  and  Ignatius  Loyola,  with  the  ap- 
was  the  first  to  bring  the  light  of  the  proval  of  the  Pope,  then  selected  ^'rancis 
Gospel  to  those  peoples."  The  Pope  Xavicr.  The  choice  was  fully  justified 
was  probably  thinking  of  a  statement  of  by  the  event.  Xavier  landed  first  at 
Sophronius,  cited  by  St.  Jerome,  which  Goa,  where  he  was  more  scandalized  by 
however  does  not  mention  India.  And  the  utter  depravity  of  the  Portuguese 
he  might  have  gone  on  to  say  that,  in  settlers  than  by  the  natives.  Thence, 
the  time  of  Xavier,  an  oratory  was  still  after  some  months,  he  went  on  to  Cape 
shown  on  (he  Malabar  coast,  near  Comorin,  and  he  there  began  the  method 
Meliapore,  whereSt.  Thomas  was  said  to  of  procedure  which  he  pursued  in  all  his 
have  worshipped,  and  a  tomb  in  which  subsequent  missionary  work,  and  has 
his  body  was  believed  10  have  been  laid,  put  on  recoid  in  a  letter  to  his  superiors 
King  John  III.  of  Portugal  had  a  body  at  home.  He  first  made  a  translation 
exhumed  from  thence  and  transported  into  their  own  language,  with  the  help 
to  Goa.  The  Pope  does  add,  in  refer-  of  some  intelligent  natives,  of  the 
ence  no  doubt  to  the  so-called  "  Chris-  Catechism,  Apostles'  Creed,  Decalogue, 
tians  of  St.  Thomas,"  that  from  that  Lord's  Prayer,  and  certain  devotional 
time  the  Apostle  has  never  wholly  ceased  offices  of  the  Church,  which  he  commit- 
to  be  held  in  honor  there,  and  that  "  in  ted  to  memory.  He  then  made  a  circuit 
later  ages,  even  after  the  lamentable  through  the  neighboring  towns  and  vil- 
propagation  of  errors,"  his  memory  was  lages,  gathering  (he  people  around  him 
not  forgotten  nor  the  faith  he  taught  al-  at  each  place  by  ringing  a  bell,  and  re- 
together  obliterated.  There  is  little  peated  these  formularies  to  them  again 
authentic  record  however  of  Indian  and  again  till  they  had  learnt  them  by 
Christianity  for  considerably  over  a  heart,  when  they  were  sent  to  teach  what 
thousand  years.  The  Franciscans  were  they  had  themselves  acquired  toothers  ; 
during  the  three  centuries  preceding  the  the  children  naturally  proved  his  aptest 
Reformation  what  the  Jesuits  afterward  scholars.  Every  Sunday  he  preached 
became,  the  chief  missionary  power  of  on  the  texts  thus  become  familiar  to 
the  Roman  Church,  and  early  in  the  them,  with  the  help  of  an  interpreter 
fourteenth  century  they,  as  well  as  the  when  necessary,  first  giving  an  instruc- 
rlval  Order  of  Dominicans,  strove  to  re-  tion  on  the  Creed,  to  each  article  of 
vive  the  dormant  Christianity  of  India,  which  his  hearers— especially  if  candi- 
But  it  was  not  till  two  centuries  later  dates  for  baptism — were  required  to  ex- 
that  any  serious  attempt  was  made  at  press  their  assent.  He  then  explained 
evangelization  on  a  large  scale.  That  the  Commandments  in  order,  the  whole 
enterprise,  we  need  hardly  say,  is  indel-  assembly  repeating  after  each  a  prayer 
ibiy  associated  with  the  name  of  the  great  for  grace  to  observe  it.  Then  followed 
Jesuit  hero,  whose  title  to  honor  the  the  Lord's  Prayer,  an  epitome  of  the 
sturdiest  and  fiercest  of  Protestants  will  Christian  faith,  and  an  exhortation  to 
hardly  care  to  dispute,  St.  Francis  live  a  Christian  life  ;  and  the  service 
Xavier.  To  his  apostolic  labors  Leo  closed  with  the  baptism  of  the  cate- 
XIII.  of  course  refers,  though  without  chumens.  He  considered  the  living  ex- 
dwetling  on  them  at  any  length.     Nor  is  hibition  of  the  Christian  character  the 
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first  great  instrument  for  converting  the  missionary  work  was  carried  on,  as  ihc 
heathen,  and  the  inculcation  of  ele-  Papal  Letter  informs  us,  by  the  Car- 
mentary  Chrialian  truth  the  second.  So  mclitcs.  Capuchins,  fiarnabites,  and 
much  we  learn  on  his  own  lesiimony.  Oratorians.  It  appears  that  from  vart- 
The  nature  and  precise  extent  of  bis  ous  reasons,  which  do  not  greatly  can- 
success  has  been  a  matter  of  hot  dispute  cern  the  general  public,  some  change 
ever  since,  and  the  inevitable  difficulty  was  thought  desirable  in  the  agreement 
in  such  cases  of  arriving  at  any  sure  between  the  Holy  See  and  the  Porto- 
conclusion  is  indefinitely  further  aggra-  guese  Government,  and  this  has  now 
vated  on  both  sides  in  this  case  by  the  been  effected  by  Leo  XIII.  in  accord 
zeal  of  enthusiasts  oi  opponents.  The  with  the  reigning  King  of  Portugal. 
former  attribute  to  him  a  miiaculous  Hence  the  Archbishopric  of  Goa  has 
gift  of  tongues,  the  latter  deny,  with  been  raised  into  a  Patriarchate  with  three 
more  conspicuous  unreason,  that  he  ever  suffragan  dioceses.  All  the  other  Apoc- 
acquired  any  command  of  the  veinacu-  tolic  Vicariates  in  India  have  been  made 
lar  speech  at  all.  That  he  was  at  best  into  episcopal  Sees,  while  seven  of  the 
but  a  moderate  linguist  may  be  true,  new  dioceses  are  raised  to  the  dignity  of 
but  that  after  years  of  devoted  labor  he  archbishoprics,  still,  however,  as  before, 
knew  nothing  of  the  tongues  in  which  under  the  supervision  of  Propaganda, 
he  was  constantly  accustomed  to  preach  In  one  sense  no  doubt  Francis  Xavier, 
and  converse  would  be  incredible,  even  were  he  still  among  us,  would  hail  with 
if  we  had  not  his  own  express  testimony  sattsfaction  the  result  of  his  devoted 
to  the  contrary  ;  to  miraculous  powers  toils,  when  he  beheld  the  heathen  conn- 
Francis  did  not  himself  lay  claim.  The  try  to  whose  conversion  he  bad  devoted 
late  Sir  James  Stephen  certainly  does  his  life  under  the  jurisdiction  of  an  or- 
not  overstate  the  case  when  he  says  ganizcd  hierarchy  of  eight  archbishops 
that,  "  whatever  may  have  been  the  ul-  with  their  suSragans.  Uut  on  the  other 
timate  fate  of  Xavier's  missions,  or  the  hand,  if  there  is  any,  even  approximate^ 
causes  of  their  decay,  it  is  nothing  more  accuracy  in  the  enumeration  of  seven 
than  wanton  scepticism  to  doubt  that,  hundred  thousand  converts  made  in  the 
in  bis  own  lifetime,  the  apparent  results  course  of  his  own  brief  ministry  of 
were  such  as  to  justify  hismost  sanguine  barely  twelve  years  in  India,  it  would 
anticipations."  His  extraordinary  sue-  surely  be  to  him  matter  of  bitter  disap- 
cess  tndeed  might  alone,  as  the  same  pointment  to  find,  above  three  centuries 
writer  intimates,  serve  to  account  for  after  his  death,  only  a  little  more  than 
the  marvellous  tales  which  became  cur*  double  that  number  of  converts  claimed 
rent  about  him  ;  "  there  is  at  least  one  by  the  Head  of  his  Church  as  a  signal 
well-authenlicated  miracle  in  his  story  ;  evidence  of  the  success  of  missionary 
it  is  that  any  mortal  man  should  have  effort  in  India.  That  still  less  has  been 
sustained  such  toils  as  he  did,  and  have  accomplished  by  Protestant  missions  is 
sustained  them  too,  not  merely  with  indeed  true  enough,  but  Xavier  would 
composure,  but  as  if  in  obedience  to  hardly  have  found  much  consolation  in 
some  irrepressible  exigency  of  his  na-  this  fresh  evidence  that  the  great  disrup- 
ture."  He  is  said  to  have  made  700,-  tion  of  Christendom,  of  which  he  in  his 
000  converts,  though  he  died  in  r552  at  day  only  witnessed  the  first  beginnings, 
the  early  age  of  fort>-seven.  None  who  had  inter  alia  gone  far  to  paralyze  all 
have  examined  the  simple  record  of  his  efforts  for  the  conversion  of  the  heathen, 
life,  especially  as  depicted  by  himself,  whether  made  by  those  who  adhered  to 
will  be  disposed  to  deny  that  he  has  the  Church  of  his  undoubting  affcctioos 
been  justly  styled  "the  canonized  saint,  or  those  who  had  left  it.  It  was  ob- 
not  of  Rome  only,  but  of  universal  served  some  yeats  ago  by  an  English 
Christendom."  Protestant  civilian  in  India  that  far  the 
Goa,  the  first  scene  of  the  labors  of  most  successful  missionaries  there  were 
Xavier,  was  created  by  Paul  IV.  into  an  the  Jesuits,  and  probably  he  was  right, 
archbishopric,  with  various  sulfragan  But  that  only  uhows  how  comparatively 
Sees,  and  the  patronage  was  conceded  infinitesimal  is  the  result  of  three  cen- 
to the  Portuguese  Crown.  In  the  sev-  luriei  even  of  Jesuit  enterprise.  There 
enteenth  and  eighteenth  centuries  the  is  no  producible  authority  beyond  the 
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laic  and  certainly  apocryphal  Greek  and  Colonial  episcopate.  But  as  yet 
Acts  for  the  preaching  of  St.  Thomas  the  elaborate  frameworlc  of  a  hierarchy 
in  India.  Still  it  is  not  impossible,  and  with  its  long  list  of  episcopal  and  aichi* 
there  is  anyhow  reason  to  believe  that  episcopal  Sees  reroiads  one  a  little  of  a 
the  Gospel  was  preached  there  at  a  very  certain  short-lived  university  nearer 
early  date-  Bur  if  the  first  converts  home  whose  professors  outnumbered 
could  Qot  hold  their  own,  still  less  did  its  students.  It  would  be  easy  to  name 
they  convert  their  countrymen.  Dur-  English  dioceses  which  contain  a  larger 
ing  the  Mahometan  occupation  of  India  population  than  the  whole  Roman  Calh- 
about  a  sixth  of  the  natives  were  olic  community  of  India  according  to 
brought  over  to  the  faith  of  Islam,  but  papal  reckoning.  But  in  such  cases 
it  has  been  the  policy  of  the  English  geographical  area  of  course  has  to  be 
Government  to  discourage  rather  than  considered  as  well  as  numbers.  The 
to  promote  proselytism.  The  step  the  entire  population  of  Australia  is  not 
Pope  has  just  taken  may  in  itself  tend  much  over  three  millions,  but  it  con- 
to  further  the  work  ;  Anglican  missions  tains  dioceses,  both  Anglican  and  Roman 
have  certainly  been  found  to  take  a  fresh  Catholic,  larger  than  the  whole  of  Great 
start  since  the  organization  of  a  foreign  Britain. — Saturday  Review. 
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Democracy,  Mr.  Goldwin  Smith  has  on  their  own  merits,  and  on  nothing  else, 
lately  reminded  us  (and  we  are  rather  The  Spectator  has  never  given  in  its  ad- 
surprised  to  find  that  the  reminder  was  hesion  to  that  fashionable  fatalism  which 
necessary),  is  something  more  than  "  a  supposes  that  the  moment  we  discern  a 
form  of  government."  We  might  say,  general  tendency,  our  duty  is  to  further 
with  very  liitle  exaggeration,  that  it  is  it.  Agrcat  democracy,  we  have  always 
rather  a  form  of  religion.  The  twilight  urged,  can  hardly  be  more  usefully  oc- 
of  an  ideal  lingers  long,  and  we  hardly  cupied  than  in  considering  the  tempta- 
yet  realize  how  much  is  swept  away  that  tions  of  democracy.  To  eulogize  its 
our  fathers  thought  worthy  of  rever-  merits  at  the  present  day  is  as  if  one 
ence  ;  but  we  already  feel  in  every  rela-  should  denounce  its  dangers  at  the 
tion  of  life  the  influence  of  a  new  code.  Court  of  Louis  XIV.  The  better  men 
The  moral  standard  set  up  by  the  aim  see  the  advantages  of  what  they  are  los- 
at  universal  equality  alters  men's  views  ing,  the  less  they  will  lose.  Those  who 
of  the  whole  hierarchy  of  duty  ;  for  think  we  must  accept  the  loss  as  we  ac- 
there  is  hardly  any  moral  difference  be-  cept  the  shortening  days  of  autumn,  do 
tween  men  which  we  may  not  adequately  their  utmost  to  make  the  change  what 
describe  by  saying  that  they  differ  as  to  they  think  it, — inevitable.  We  refuse 
which  is  the  least  of  two  evils,  and  those  their  limitations,  and  seek  to  turn  atten- 
who  consider  inequality  as  of  itself  an  tion,  on  every  occasion,  to  the  dangers 
evil  will  take  a  different  view  of  every  of  that  ideal  under  which  it  would  seem 
other.  We  no  longer  confront  each  that  we  and  our  children  are  to  live  and 
other  as  elder  and  younger,  as  upper  and  die. 

lower,  as  members  of  an  organic  soci-  It  may  not  at  first  sight  appear  senst- 
ety  ;  a  keen  criticism  eats  away  from  ble  to  say  that  a  strong  tendency  toward 
human  relation  all  that  cannot  justify  flattery  is  one  of  these  daneers.  Obsc- 
itself  as  pait  of  the  relation  of  any  human  quious  cringing  seems  impossible  toward 
being  to  all  others,  and  leaves  society  a  genius  and  virtue  ;  and  the^e,  under  the  . 
collection  of  separate  individualities  en-  Democratic  ideal,  are  to  be  the  only  ob- 
dowed  with  common  duties  and  with  jects  of  reverence.  And  no  doubt,  if 
equal  claims.  Respect  must  be  re-  flattery  be  necessarily  insincere,  it  can- 
served  for  moral  worth;  genius  and  not  be  called  the  temptation  of  a  demo- 
virtue  seem  defrauded  of  their  due  when  cratic  society.  We  do  not  suppose  that 
station  is  acknowledged  with  the  ex-  great  wealth  will  ever  fail  to  infuse  the 
ternals  of  reverence.     Men  must  stand  poison  into  susceptible  organisms  in  its 
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neighborhood,  and  the  difference  of  rich  number  of  those  who  make  a  corporate 

and  poor  is  greater  now  probably  than  profession  of  adhesion  to  those  precepts, 

ever  before.      But  on    the  whole,   we  simply  as  good  citizens  and  loyal  Eng- 

should  imagine  that  there  is  much  less  lishmcn,  has,  we  mightatmost  say,  sunk 

insincere  flattery  in  the  world  than  there  to  zero.     Hence,  many  who  are  not  at 

was  ;  and  i(  thai  be  the  only  flattery,  home  in  the  unseen  feel  the  want  of  an 

we  need  some  other  name  for  the  pro-  organizing,  external  worship,  aod   they 

fuse,  unmeasured,  but  not  hypocritical  find  this  in  a  sort  of  ritual  of  devotion 

eulogium  which  becomes  the  tendency  to  great  men. 

of  generous  minds  when  the  formulas  of  Hero-worship  is  not  readily  seen  to 
good  breeding  no  longer  convey  a  re-  be  an  evil ;  and  the  opposite  of  hero- 
inindcr  that  praise  is  an  impertinence;  worship  is  an  unquestionable  evil.  The 
and  a  hierarchy  of  worth  is  substituted  harm  done  by  a  carping,  grudging  esti- 
for  a  hierarchy  of  caste.  The  utiercrs  mate  is  obvious.  "  We  live  by  admira- 
have  no  private  ends  of  their  own  to  tion,  hope,  and  love,"  and  we  lower  all 
gain  ;  they  express  a  feeling  in  which  vital  power  when  we  diminish  admira- 
t here  is  no  selfishness, — in  which  often  tion.  Possibly  if  it  were  given  more 
there  is,  to  a  certain  small  extent,  will-  freely,  there  would,  in  some  cases,  acl- 
ingness  for  seU-saciitice  ;  but  if  it  ap-  nally  be  more  to  admire,  for  distrust  has 
pear  unjust  lo  describe  this  utterance  a  wonderful  power  of  justifying  itself, 
by  a  name  associated  with  the  adulation  and  there  is  no  surer  way  of  making  a 
of  greed  and  servile  fear,  it  must  be  re-  man  despicable  than  to  despise  him. 
raembered  that  all  intemperate  eulogium,  Wc  are  not  equally  sure  that  the  way  to 
in  the  long-run,  does  the  harm  that  flat-  make  a  man  admirable  is  to  admire 
tery  does  ;  and  sins  which  do  the  same  him  ;  but  we  should  allow  indiscrimi- 
harm  may  very  well  be  called  by  the  nate  admiration  to  be  no  great  evil,  if  it 
same  name.  Toward  flattery  that  is  were  also  impartial.  To  think  a  little 
absolutely  insincere  we  are  inclined  to  too  well  of  everybody  does  no  harm,  in 
feel;  "  Je  crois,  entre  nous,  que  vous  some  cases  it  even  does  good.  But  no- 
n'exisiez  pas."  Unless  under  the  im-  body  thinks  a  Utile  too  well  of  every- 
pulsion  of  fear — such  fear  as  can  hardly  body.  Indiscriminate  praise  in  one 
now  be  said  to  exist  in  civilized  society  direction  always  means  indiscriminate 
— people  are  not  guilty  of  flattery  that  blame  in  another  ;  if  one  person  or  set 
has  no  ground  whatever.  Our  danger  of  persons  can  do  nothing  wrong,  an- 
is  of  exaggeration  not  only  in  expres-  other  can  do  nothing  right.  It  will  be 
sion,  but  in  feeling  ;  a  real  idolatry,  not  found  invariably  that  an  Ormuzd  and 
an  interested  pretence.  Perhaps,  in-  an  Ahriman  emerge  together.  The 
deed,  the  decay  of  conventional  religion  habit  of  hero-worship,  indeed,  creates  a 
has  as  much  10  do  with  the  tendency  we  good  many  Ahrimans  lo  every  Ormuzd, 
are  criticising  as  the  decay  of  conven-  for  one  hero  has  always  many  aatago- 
tional  deference.  In  former  days,  the  nists.  Moreover,  we  do  not  allow  that 
Divine  monarch  was  as  little  a  subject  when  a  habit  is  shown  to  be  the  charac- 
of  question  to  the  average  mind  as  the  teiistic  of  generous  natures  a  reason  is 
earthly  one.  Christianity  used  to  be  a  given  against  pointing  out  its  dangers, 
part  of  the  scheme  of  things  that  was  Quite  the  contrary.  This  is  the  only 
taken  for  granted  ;  a  man  who  answered  kind  of  temptation  that  it  seems  to  us 
a  question  as  to  his  religion,  as  Ma-  worth  while  to  preach  against.  It  is 
caulay  did  on  the  hustings,  by  calling  not  by  words  that  the  evil  of  cruelty,  of 
himself  a  Christian,  gave  little  more  of  arrogance,  of  the  lower  passions  of  our 
an  answer  than  if  he  had  called  himself  nature,  can  be  made  more  clear  than  it 
an  Englishman.  At  the  present  day,  it  is  already,  unless  to  an  individual  con- 
would  mean  that  he  had  certain  definite  science  by  an  individual  voice.  The 
convictions,  and  the  Members  of  Farlia-  harm  done  by  the  enthusiastic,  the  geo- 
roent  who  could  say  as  much  are  possi-  erous,  the  trustful,  is  not  so  much  out 
biy  in  a  minority.  The  number  of  those  of  reach  of  warning  ;  all  may  surely  rec- 
wfao  seek  to  recall  in  daily  life  the  pre-  ognize,  and  some  might  possibly  avoid, 
cepts  of  Chtistianii/does  not  probably  those  temptations  which  are  allowed  to 
greatly  vary  from  age  to  age.     But  the  assail   the  good      Perhaps,  indeed,  we 
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might  make  «  coofeSGioo  of  guilt  even  nilicaiice  (as  it  ought  to  be),  it  voald 
easier ;  flattery  is  the  temptatioQ  not  very  soon  go  out  of  fashion  altogether, 
only  of  the  good,  but,  in  a  peculiar  The  flattery  that  we  deprecate  is  that 
sense,  that  of  the  great  also.  Any  which  springs  from  genuine  admiration, 
reader  who  reviews  his  intercourse  with  and  is  attracted  by  real  greatness.  It 
men,  supposing  if  there  be  enough  of  it,  may  be  mixed  with  some  less  noble  feel- 
will  generally  find  that  the  confession  of  ings  ;  we  all  like  to  associate  ourselves 
this  weakness  has  proceeded  from  dis-  with  what  is  brilliant,  and  perhaps  the 
tinguished  lips.  "  I  can  no  more  go  to  fact  that  what  is  roughly  called  snobbish- 
see  So-aod'SQ  without  flattering  him,"  ness  has  always  appeared  in  the  eeriige 
we  remember  hearing  it  said  by  one  of  rank,  forms  its  disguise  in  the  neigh- 
well-known  man  of  another,  *'  than  I  borhood  o(  genius.  But  it  is  honesr, 
could  ask  him  to  dinner  and  give  him  unaffected  admiralior,  unchecked  by  a 
nothing  to  eat."  The  flattered  person  sense  of  responsibility,  which  does  the 
has  been  long  forgotten.  And  it  is  not  worst  harm.  The  petted  heir  of  a  great 
ihat  great  men  alone  can  venture  to  say  properly,  surrounded  by  inferiors  and  de- 
that  they  are  tempted  to  flatter ;  tempts-  pendants  from  his  childhood,  pampered 
tioo,  in  all  but  its  lowest  forms,  appeals  with  the  gralification  of  every  whim  and 
to  (hem  more  than  to  ordinary  men.  the  admiration  of  every  achievement,  is 
Probably  every  one  knows  the  feeling  not  so  much  injured,  we  verily  believe, 
that  he  has  to  supply  a  kind  of  tribute  as  a  man  of  genius  who  is  taught  to  take 
as  much  expected  as  fbod  by  a  guest,  himself  at  the  valuation  of  his  disciples. 
But  none,  depend  upon  it,  know  it  as  a  and  comes  to  believe  in  himself.  A  firm 
great  man  does.  His  templalion  to  re-  belief  in  a  cause  or  a  principle  is  as  uo- 
spond  to  appeals  for  encouragement  with  like  a  belief  in  oneself  as  one  feeling  can 
words  true  on  his  lips  and  false  in  the  possibly  be  to  another.  We  do  not 
hearer's  eats,  as  we  remember  it  being  mean,  though  that  is  true  also,  that  it  is 
said  on  some  such  occasion,  should  be  wrong  to  give  to  a  man  the  trust  that 
judged  very  leniently.  Indeed,  we  are  should  be  kept  for  a  principle.  A  great 
not  inclined  to  be  hard  on  this  kind  of  man  should  not  believe  in  himself  in  ihe 
flattery  in  any  one.  We  have  00  wish  same  sense  that  his  disciples  may  rightly 
whatever  to  do  away  with  the  difi'erence  believe  in  him.  His  belief  is,  as  far  as 
between  the  way  a  person  naturally  it  goes,  a  reason  for  theirs  ;  it  should 
speaks  of  another  and  the  way  he  speaks  never  be  a  reason  for  itself.  And  if 
to  him.  It  is  not  flattery  to  greet  avis-  any  one  deny  that  belief  can  be  a  rea- 
ltor with  "  I  am  glad  to  see  you,"  al-  son  for  itself,  he  knows  but  little  of  the 
though  it  would  give  a  false  impression  development  of  thought ;  nothing  is 
in  nairatiog  his  visit  to  say  that  you  commoner  than  to  mistake  liveliness  of 
were  glad  to  see  him.  The  adjective  conception  for  evidence.  The  belief  in 
changes  its  meaning  with  the  pronoun,  plenary  inspiration  ts  a  perennial  dan- 
though  even  so  it  may  no  doubt  be  used  ger  ;  every  great  man  needs  his  sceptical 
insincerely.  As  to  that  more  dubious  critics,  and  would  gain  incalculably  by 
region  where  a  great  poet,  for  instance,  attention  to  the  criticisms  that  appear 
allows  himself  to  discover  signs  of  to  him  most  ftivolous.  But  the  power 
promise  in  poor  verses,  we  will  only  say  to  do  this  is  rare,  and .  not  likely  to  be 
that  the  sense  of  unkindness  or  slight  allied  with  genius  ;  and  a  great  man's 
which  the  true  proportions  of  sympathy  admirers  should  fill  up  his  deficiencies 
would  produce,  sometimes  does  more  and  distinguish  his  inspiration  from  his 
harm  than  an  exaggeration  of  sympa-  fancies,  as  it  is  almost  impossible  that  he 
thy,  though  it  is  true  also  that  if  every-  should  do  it  for  himself.  No  service  is 
body  were  careful  to  attend  to  propor-  greater,  but  none  needs  more  courage, 
tion  in  expressing  sympathy,  this  sense  or  earns  less  gratitude, 
of  unkindness  would  lose  its  justifica-  A  man  of  genius  should  be  judged 
tion.  However,  we  think  the  flattery  rather  differently  from  ordinary  men. 
of  the  inferior  by  the.superior  should  al-  In  some  respects  he  should  be  judged 
waysbe  judffed  mercifully,  and  if  flattery  more  leniently,  for  we  should  never  for- 
were  regarded  as  the  tribute  to  insig-  get  our  gratitude  for  what  be  has  done 
Naw  Serw.— Vol.  XLIV.,  Ha  6  54 
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in  our  regret  for  what  he  has  left  un-  we  might  as  well  question  whether  it  be 
done.  But  it  a  a  more  important  truth  easier  to  read  by  daylight  or  candle-light, 
in  our  day  to  remember  that  a  great  as  whether  we  see  this  most  clearly  under 
man  should  in  some  respects  be  judged  the  illumination  of  genius.  One  of  the 
more  severely  than  other  men.  To  chief  benefits  that  great  men  do  their 
judge  a  man's  standard  is  almost  futile,  kind  is  that  they  force  us  to  recognize 
That  is  the  part  of  judgment  that  man  what  is  true  of  ordinary  men.  Genius 
does  not  share  with  the  Divine  judge,  is  the  momeDtarr  flicker  of  average  ex- 
And  to  judge  his  conduct  by  bis  stand-  perience,  expanded  to  fill  a  life  ;  and 
ard  is  unquestionably  easier  with  great  the  great  man  exhibits  what  many  a 
men  than  with  small  ones.  "  Thou  small  man  feels.  It  is  not  flattery  to 
that  sayest  a  man  should  not  steal,  dost  recognize  this  isolation  of  tbe  individual 
thou  steal  i"  We  may  declare  war  upon  with  that  law  which  has  appealed  to  him 
one  who  says  that  a  man  should  steal,  as  the  mandate  of  the  Divine  ruler  or 
but  can  hardly  judge  ;  or  at  least,  we  the  postulate  of  a  world  of  order,  uniil 
can  judge  him  only  when  he  refuses  to  we  allow  him  to  prescribe  the  limits  of 
let  himself  be  robbed.  What  we  have  that  law  ;  but  from  this  teropution 
to  ask  of  everyone  is, — Does  he  carry  genius  is  as  little  exempt  as  ordinary 
out  his  own  standard  irrespective  of  the  humanity,  while  its  errors  here  are  dis- 
part he  and  those  he  cares  for  take  in  astrous  to  mankind.  Nothing  that  man 
it?  Does  it  make  a  difference  in  his  can  do  and  leave  undone  is  mocb  more 
view  that  it  has  to  be  interpreted  active*  important  thanthat  the  many  should,  in 
ly  or  passively  ?  Does  his  own  conduct  such  a  danger,  strengthen  and  guard  the 
mirror  his  own  claim  ?  Is  he  ready  to  one. — Spectator. 
bear  what  he  is  ready  to  inflict  ?    Surely 
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The  poetry  of  prose  and  the  poetry  "  Uodan»el*  di«d  ;  Helen  died  ;  Leda,  ik 

Of  verse  must  not  be  compared  together.  ^'\°''"^°^  J"P'"''  ''"[^^"'-V    T*^*  "'  " 

~,    .    ,            ,                .    '^         j.S        .  fields  of  «in*ranth  on  tb  s  side  of  tbe  grave; 

Their  laws  of  expression  are  different.  ,h„e  >„  „„  „ic„,  O  Rhodope,  U>»  are  oot 

That  the  magic  of  the  power  of  verse  is,  soon  muie,  however  innefal ;  there  is  no  name, 

in  its  own  domain,  immensely  greater  wltb  whatever  empbaais  of  pasaiuaate  love  rc- 

tban  that  of  prose,  is  indisputable.  Nev-  pe^wd,  of  which  the  echo  is  not  faint  ai  L«.- 

erthelesa,  the  poeJiT  of  prose  has  a  very  what  verse,  except   the  rarest,  was 

real  existence.     Without  aspiring  to  the  ^^^  sweeter  or  took  the  ear  more  surely 

pecuhar  power  of  verse  it  has  its  own  captive?     And  this  of   Landor's  also 

perfections ;  it  has  iti  own  turioiaMaias  compare  with  it.     It  may  be  called 

of  words.  Its  own  delectable  and  haunt-  ^^e  Depths  of  Love, 

ing  melodies.     It  is  true  that  instances  ^ 

of  its  perfection  are  "tremely  "«     Yet  ^.^T^X'/e's^lrenTe  tf,  '^J^iu^^t^Z 

these  are  sometimes   to   be  found  ;  lo-  ^^  [o^t,  ^„i  ^i,^  f^i^^^  „„s  ^nd  the  deje«ed 

stances  in  which , a  poetic  thought  IS  per  head   are  the  images  it    reflecu.      No    voice 

fectly  expressed  ;  so  that  although  verse  shakes  Us  surface  ;  ibe  Muses  ibcmsclves  ap- 

might  say  it  differently,  it  could  not  in  P'."""  '/  "'^  »  "'<!?  ?■"*  "  *'?''<'  ••*P'/^ 

-  "  -       -'               ■    -  with  a  low  and  tremulous  and    melaocholy 

There  is  not  much  in  oar  language 

quisiteiy   beautiful    prose-poem    which  which  can  really  rival    this.      Land« 

Landor  puts  into  the  mouth  of  M%op.  himself  rarely  broke  into  such  singing. 

He,  desiring  that  in  the  lifeof  Khodope  In  truth,   the   spirit  of   his  prose  was 

"  The  Summer  may  be  calm,  the  Au-  "vowed  unto  austerity  ;"  it  loved  the 

tumn    calmer,  and    the  Winter    never  hermit's  cell,  the  yigil,  and  the  scourge 

come,"  and  being  answered  with  a  fond  of   cords,   better  than    Ibe  "gorgeous 

remonstrance,     "I     roust     die     then  storms  of  music,"    and    the  glow    trf 

earlier?"  replies —  painted  panes.     His  mind  was  of  that 
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curious    cast,    io  this    resembling   Mr.  ye  find  my  beloved,  thai  ye  tell  Um  thai  I  wn 

BrowniDg'  s,  which  has  the  gift  of  turn-  »'*=■*  °'  '*>"-' 

ing  words  to  music,  and  which  yet  seems        Nothing  in  Landor's  work  quite  equals 
careless  or  disdainful  of  its  power ;  in  thj,.     gut  then— what  does  ? 
consequence  of  which  misfortune  we  are        Among    English    authors  of    prose- 
accustomed  to  receive  from  these  great  poems,  three    names,  after    Landor's, 
■  men  ten  volumes  of  the  words  of  Mer-  s,and  out  pre-eminent,  the  names  of  De 
cury  to  one  of  Apollo  s  songs.     Let  us  Quincey,   Poe,   and  Ruskin.     Each  of 
reaiember,   for  our    comfort,  that  the  thcgg  writers  is  possessed  of  a  power 
rarity  of  jewels  makes  them  of  a  richer  and  charm  peculiarly  his  own.     Neither 
value,  and  be  thankful  even  for  what  has  much  in  common  with  the  others, 
we  have.  T(,e  change  from  Landoi  to  De  Quincey 
But  such  fragments  of  poeUc  prose  ig  immense  ;  from  Landor's  idiom,  brief, 
are   not,   in  the  strictest  sense,  prose-  self-res  trained,  even  when   (too  rarely) 
poems  ;  for  a  poem  is  aworkof  art,  de-  ■*  musical  as   is  Apollo's  lute,"   to  Dc 
signed   to  stand  alone,   rounded,  com-  Qujncey's  Nile-like  overflow,  at  times 
plete.  and  self-sustamed.     Prose-poems  i„  ,,8  diEFuseness  spreading  like  waste 
of  this  finished  kind  are  among  the  rar-  „ncta.   yet  rising  (at  its  best)  into  a. 
est  forms  which  literature  has  taken  in  movement   almost   like    the    "  solemn 
our  language.     The  specimens  which  we  planetary   wheelings"   of    the  verse  of 
possess  are  scattered  through  the  works  Milton.     Compare  a  Dream  of  his  with 
of  a  few  great  wriicrs.     If  we  attempt  one  of  Landor's.     Both  are  noble  ;  but 
to  reckon  up  the  list  of  them,  we  shall  ,he  difference  is  world-wide, 
find  the  task  before  us  only  too  brief       „_..    .  ...  ,     . .  . 

.....4  .....  .   <«•   :»    t...t».    —.   n.^...,. -n  TnedTeamcommenced  with  a  music  which 

and  easy  ;  for  m  truth,  we  possess  no  „„,  j  „(j„  i,„„,j  ,„  d«araa-a  music  of  prep- 
more  than  a  few  scattered  jewels.  It  aralion  and  of  awakening  suspense  ;  a  music 
will  not,  alas  !  take  long  to  count  like  the  opening  of  the  Coronation  Anthem, 
them,    though   we   count   as   slowly  and  ""•*  which,  like  tial,  gave  the  fcetlug  of  a  va«t 

as  gloatingly  as  a  miser  tells  his  hoard,  "'"f-  ?'.'"^"'^=Kr'^l'"*'l^""lu5' '"^'^! 

P  ,"  '  ,  ,  tread  at  innu[nerat>ie  aimies.     The  momiDK 

In  such  a  summary  as  ihat  proposed,  „^  eotne  of  a  miRhiy  day,  a  day  of  crisis  and 

the  three   Dreams   of    Landor  stand  al-  o(  final  hope  for  human  nature,  then  suQerisg 

most   at     the    head,    "The   Dream     of  some  mysterious  eclipse,  and  laboring  in  some 

Euthymedes,"    "The     Dream     of     Pe-  dite  extremity      Somewhere,  I  knew  not -here 

,,        ,      .  „      I,  n-L      r.  — somehow,  I  knew  not  how— by  some  beings, 

trarca,     and,  above  all,       1  he  Dream  i  knew  not  ihom.-ab.ttle,  a  strife,  an  agony. 

of   Boccaccio.         The  last,  which  is  too  was  conducting,^ was  evolving    like  a  great 

long  for  purpose  of  quotation,  and  too  dramaor  piece  of  music.    Then,  like  a  ehomi, 

fine  to  be  disjointed,  contains  a  "  Dream  ""  P^si""  deepened.     Some  greater  interest 

Within  a    Dream,' '-the   scenes  which  :;,\;;l ::ro^Vhirp1eSo"  ^r^eXd^; 

passed    before    the  eyes  of  Boccaccio  iuimed.    Then  came  sudden  alarms ;  hurry, 

when  first  he  drank  the  waters  of  forget-  ings  to  and  fro  :  trepidations  of  innumerable 

fulness  from  the  vase  of  Fiammetta.  One  fugitive ^  I  know  not  whether  from  the  goad 

passage  may  be  cited  from  the  introduc-  """T  "'.,  'll"  ^^ ';  ^"''""'  ^"'^."H'"';,!',?' 

'^       .I.-    ,,  ■„        *"*;*»•  peat  and  human  faces:  and  at  UeI,  with  the 

tion  to  this  Dream,  as  an  apt  illustration  g^nge  that  all  was  lost,  female  forms,  and  ibe 

of  what  prose  can  do,  and  of  what,  ex-  features  that  were  worth  all  the  world  to  me 

cept  in  its  last  perfection,  it  cannot  do-  and  but*  momentallowed— andclaspedhandc. 

It  is  spoken  by  Petrarca  to  Boccaccio—  f^^.  lieart-breaking  payings,  and  then-ever- 

,,  r^  ,  .  ,  ,  lasting  farewells  !     And  with  a  sigh,  such  as 

Poets  know  the  haunts  ol  poels  at  first  ,[,e  caves  of  hell  sighed  when  the  incestuous 

sight ;  and  he  who  loved  Uura-O  Laura  1  did  mother  uttered  the  abhorred  name  of  death,  the 

I  say  he  who  loved   thee?-hath  whisperings  sound  was  reverberated-everlastittg  farewells  1 

where  those   feet   would  wander  which  have  And  again,  and  yet  again   reverberated— ever- 

been  restless  after  Fiammetia.'  lasting  (arewetla  !" 

The  very  spirit  of  poetry  is  in  these        pe  Quincey's  Dreams,  it  must  not  be 

words,  and  yet  they  seem  to  fail  of  full  forgotten,  though  now  embedded  in  the 

perfection  ;  they  do  not  fill  the  soul  with  substance  of  other  work,  were  separately 

music,  as  does  the  finest  verse  ;   they  written,  and  designed  to  stand  alone, 

have  not  the  sweet  and  haunting  charm,  The  one  above  given,  together  with  the 

for  instance,  of  these,—  three  from  "  Suspiria  de  Profundis'*— 

"I  charge  you,  0  daughters  of  Jenisalero,  if  the  "  Mater  Lacrymarum"  above  all — 
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touches  the  high-water  mark  of  poetic  rock  which  stood  by  the  shore  ot  the  rJTcr,  •od 

prose.     And.  like  Lander's,   De  Quin-  "as  lighted  by  the  light  of  ,h=  mcoo      ^°^  ^ 

cey>  highest  flights  are  dreams;  a  fact  [^^l;  ^^l^^^'tjp^'rilr.^^^'tSL'r^Th'i^' 

which  leads  one  to  remark  the  curious  tcrs  engraven  in   the  stone ;    and    I    wallted 

fondness — curious,   that     is.    in   extent,  through  the  morass  of  water-lilieB,  unlil  1  came 

though   in   itself    most     natural— which  close   unlo   ihe  shore,  ihat   1  mlgbl   read  ibe 

minds  Of  great  imaginative  power  have  tTuT,^"^""  a^"?"''  ^-^l  wl  i^*;! 
,  ,.  ,  .....  "^  decipher  tncm.  And  I  was  eoine  l>aclt  into 
felt  for  embodymg  their  conceptions  in  ,i,e  murasa  when  ihe  moon  shone  with  a  foUer 
the  form  of  dreams  and  visions.  In  all  red,  and  I  turned  and  looked  agaia  upon  ibe 
ages  has  this  been  the  case.  In  a  vision  rock  and  upon  the  characters  ;  and  the  charar- 
Isaiah  saw  the  Seraph  flying  with  a  coal  ""  "="=  Dualaiien." 
from  off  the  altar.  In  a  vision  the  pog's  other  work  in  this  direction, 
Spirit  stood  before  Job.  Inavisionthe  prose-poems  which  may  stand  in  the 
authorof  theApocalypsesawihewoman  same  rank  with  "  Silence,"  are  "The 
clothed  in  scarlet,  and  Apoliyon  cast  JsUnd  of  the  Fay,"  and  "  Eleanora." 
into  Ihe  pit,  and  Death  on  the  pale  But  all  hia  poetry,  whether  prose  or 
horse.  So  also  in  a  vision  Bunyansaw  verse,  is  such  as  hasnocounlerpartelse- 
hia  pilgrim,  journeying  through  perils,  ^herc.  Alike  at  iis  best  and  at  its 
bo  Novalis  saw  visions,  so  Richter  weakest  it  bears  the  recognized  impres- 
dreamed  dreams.  In  a  vision  (record-  gion  of  his  mind.  It  breathes  ■□  every 
ed  in  the  only  prose-poem  he  has  left  Hne  its  own  peculiar  fragrance,  not  10 
us)  Lamb  saw  the  Child- Angel— most  be  mistaken— as  the  honey  of  Hymeiias 
beautiful  of  apparitions- who  keeps  in  tasted  of  the  wild  thyme, 
heaven  perpetual  childhood,  and  sliU  Mr.  Ruskin  comes  into  our  category 
goes  lame  and  lovely.  by  reason  rather  of  his  unrivalled  mas- 
Poe  s  prose-poems  stand  apart.  In  tery  of  poetic  prose  than  for  any  delib- 
their  pecuhar  characteristics  no  other  crate  prose-poem,  which,  indeed,  he  has 
writings  in  the  world  resemble  these.  n„er  set  himself  to  write.  There  are 
Nor  IS  this  wonderful- for  what  mortal  passages  without  number  in  his  works  in 
ever  resembled  their  extraordinary  crea-  „hich  word-painting  (to  use  a  phrase 
tor?  Hiswaaacastof  raindbeyondall  ^hich  would  be  hateful  were  it  not  so 
other  mens  unearthly.  His  spirit  set  convenient),  and  even  eloquence— two 
up  her  abiding  house  in  a  strange  and  ,hings  vastly  different  from  poetry,  how- 
weird  land.  It  was  a  land  haunted  by  ever  often  they  are  confused  with  it— are 
shapes  of  loveliness  and  by  shapes  of  made  poetical  by  sheer  excess  of  beauty, 
terror  ;  a  land  in  which  were  sights  and  This  distinction  belween  description 
sounds  to  freeze  the  blood  ;  but  a  land  which  is  poetical,  and  description  which, 
which  also  held  in  its  odd  angles  the  however  fine,  is  merely  graphic,  is  a  dis- 
Island  of  the  Fay  and  the  Valley  of  the  unction  which,  if  rigorously  applied,  at 
Many-colored  Grass.  Hisstyle  became,  once  puts  out  of  court  nine  terths  of 
when  he  so  desired,  a  power  which  what  is  generally  called  poetic  prose-  • 
added  a  deepercolorof  romance  to  what  An  illustration  here  is  far  better  than 
was  in  Itself  romantic,  as  sunset  wraps  any  argument,  for  the  distinction  is  one 
some  wild  land  of  ruins  in  its  glow  of  that  must  be  felt,  not  argued.  Compare, 
sombre  fires.  Undoubtedly  Poe  s  finest  ,hen,  together  these  two  descriptions  of 
effort  IS  the  piece  called  '  Silence.  '  the  same  scene—the  scene  of  Turner's 
It  IS  a  piece  which  stands  among  the  fin-  picture  of  "  Chryses  on  the  Shore.'" 
est  specimens  existing  of  the  power  of  jhe  first  is  by  a  recent  critic,  the  second 
prose  to  take  poetic  tone,  the  power  jj  Mr.  Ruskin's. 
which  loads  a  sentence  with  impressive- 

ness.      The  sweet  and   limpid   music  of         "  The  large  pFcnire  of  Chryses  merits  alten- 

L.»d.r's  ■•  D.p,h.  of  Lovaf'  i.  (.,  .,.y.  J™ -.'„r.'bC3l  S  X.^SKUSt 

Ihe  words  move  forward,  in  the  phrase  departure  from  the  convenlianal  brown  land- 

of  Casca,  like  "  a  tempest  dropping  fire-  "  scape-manner  o(  the  time.     We  have  here  waiOB 

Take  any  paragraph,  at  random—  and  noble  color;  ilie  golden  light  of  sunsci 
suffuses  Ihe  whole  scene,  and  turns  from  tilae  lo 

"  And.  all  at  once,  the  moon  arose  throuf;H  green  the  sea  round  the  path  oC  the  sun." 
the  thin  ghastly   mist,  and   was   crimson    in  .    .  ,    ,  ,     ,.      ,         . 

color.    And  mine  eyes  fell  upon  a  huge  gray         This  IS  a  fair  instance  oi  the  descnp- 
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tion  which  is  pictorial,  but  not  poetical,  of  poetic  prose,  but  to  reckon  up  onr 
Now  take  the  next :  stock  of  strict   prose-poems.      And  in 
"  There  the  priest  is  on  the  beach  alone,  the  truth,    when  we  descend  to  the  woik  of 
weaker  writers,  it  is  to  find,  too  often, 
that  the  Muse,  released  from  building 
verse  into  a  finished  structure,  is  apt  to 
prove  contented  with  a  heap  of  rich  ma- 
This  IS  a  prose-poem.     It  is  a  poem  ,eriaj_     The  pilgrim  whom   she  under- 
bolh  in  tone  and  cadence.     Its  words  (ates  to  guide,  far  from  finding  himself 
have  something  of  the    power  usually  ushered  into  some  fair  Palace  of   Art. 
found  only  m  the   finest  verse.     Like  ^adc  beautiful  with  loving  skill,  firm- 
that.  It  steals  upon  the  soul  with  music,  bum  on  its  crag- pi  at  form,  fringed  with 
dies  off,  and  leaves  it  satisfied.  jta  golden  gallery,  a  statue  poised   on 
And  what  IS  this  on  Venice  ?  g^jy  peak,  its  pictured  windows  glow- 
'■  —a  ghost  upon  the  sands  o(  the  sea.  so  ;„„  ijke  fixed  flames,  finds  himsElf  per- 

her  faint  refleclion  in  the  mirage  of  the  lagoon,  wedges  of  gold  and  heaps  of  pearls,  SUT- 

wbich  was  die  City  and  which  the  Shadow. "  rounded  by  waste  wrecks  of  futile  treas- 

Or  this  on  lichens  ?  ^^%,.  l  ,  ■  ..  i. 
„,,,,.  .■!.,.  ,  .  what,  then,  of  strict  prose-poems  have 
Unfadmii  as  motionless,  the  worm  frets  .  f.  ^  r  .i  t  ■  i  .  i  .1.  .  ■ 
them  noi.and  Ihe  Autumn  wastes  not.  Strong  we  left  ?— of  the  highest  rank,  that  IS, 
in  loveliness,  they  neither  blanch  in  heat,  nor  what  have  we  ?  Hawthome,  to  whom 
pine  in  frost.  To  them,  slow-fingered,  con-  some  may  be  disposed  to  turn,  is,  at 
stant-hearted.  is  enlrusied  the  weaving  of  the  jgagt  ,(,  certain  readers,  repellently  self- 
dArk,  eternal  tapestries  of  the  bills  ;  to  them,  „„„„„:„„.  o«i..-;^™=  1,,=  „;..on  „^  •■  tIh« 
slowlpencilled.ids.dyed.  the  lender  fVaming  of  CONSCIOUS.  Coleridge  has  given  us  The 
their  endless  imagery.  Shaiing  the  stillness  Wanderings  of  Cain  and  the  Alle- 
of  the  unimpassioned  rock,  they  share  also  its  goric  Vision;"  Dickens  has  given  US, 
endurance  !  and  while  the  winds  of  departing  "  A  Child's  Dream  of  a  Star  ;"  ChristO- 
Spting  scalier  Ihe  while  hawthorn  blossom  like  ^er  North,  "The  Fairy's  Funeral." 
driftedsnow.andSummetdimson  the  parched  t,  .  .,  '  .  .  .u  n 
meadow  the  drooping  of  ils  cowslip-g^d.  far  But  these— and  such  33  these  are  all  we 
above,  among  the  mountains,  the  silver  lichen-  haveremainmg— rank  far  below  the  high- 
spots  rest,  sur-like,  on  the  stone;  and  Ihe  est.  These  are  no  rivals  of  the  power  of 
gathering  orange  stain  upon  the  edge  of  yonder  ^g^g.  Qn  the  whole,  OUr  list  of  great- 
weslem  peak  reflects  the  sunsets  of  a  thou-  „,„„„♦„„„.,■»„(=„„'.,„„„  ._i,.  r  ,« 
sand  years  "  est  must  consist  Of  live  names  only — l.an- 
dor,  Poe,  Lamb,  Ruskin,  and  De  Quin- 
cey.  Inter  vibuma  cupressi—tiiesc  are 
the  cypresses  among  the  vines. 
"  Imagination  is  a  pilgrim  on  the  earth,  and  Collections  of  verse-poems  are  not 
her  home  is  in  heaven.  Shut  her  from  the  ^are  ;  but  of  ptOSC-poems  propemo  such 
fields  of  ihe  celestial  mountains,  bar  her  from  „„«  '  .:„_  v'  „„  ..Ii  k^i.-  t^\,A^  a  ..a 
breathing  their  lofly.sun.warraed  air:  and  we  collection  has  as  yet  been  made.  And 
may  as  well  turn  upon  her  the  last  holt  of  the  this  18  Strange.  It  IS  trite  that  the  vol- 
Toner  of  Famine,  and  give  (he  keys  to  the  ume  which  collected  our  possessions 
keeping  of  the  wildest  surge  that  washes  would,  if  made,  be  far  from  bulky.  Yet 
Capraja  and  Gorgona.  jj  ;,  ^^j  j^^  j„„gh  j^  g^y  ij,at  auch  a 
Such  a  passage  bears  the  highest  mark  volume  would  contain  specimens  of  the 
of  the  poetic  mind  ;  the  mind  of  whith  noblest  writing  in  our  language.  Glow- 
even  the  most  abstract  thought  comes  ing  imagery,  rich  and  varied  music, 
forth  in  form  and  shape,  calls  up  a  train  would  combine  to  make  its  pages  "  a 
of  glorious  imageries,  as  a  sultan  calls  perpetual  feast  of  nectared  sweets."  In 
his  slaves,  and  so  appears  before  Ihe  eje  these  would  meet  together  all  the  lovely 
in  visible  presentment — rich,  impressive,  and  awful  creations  of  the  great  men  at 
solemn,  or  gorgeous  as  the  procession  whose  writings  we  have  been  glancing, 
of  a  king.  But  a  consideration  of  this  There  would  be  Fiammetta,  holding  the 
power,  in  which  no  prose  writer  ever  vase  of  magic  water,  the  lilies  gleaming 
rivalled  Mr.  Ruskin,  would  beguile  us  in  her  hair.  There  would  be  the  cav- 
from  our  purpose.  We  must  go  no  erns,  the  warm  ocean,  the  innumerable 
more  astray.  Our  design  was  not  to  arches,  and  the  breezy  sunshine  of  the 
wander  In  the  wild  and  witching  regions  mole  of  Baiae  ;  and  the  grottoes,  foits, 
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and  dells  of  Naples.  There  would  be  the  red  flamingoes,  the  singing  liver  and 
the  dust  of  Positippo,  "  soft  as  the  feath-  the  golden  clouds  of  the  Valley  of  the 
ers  in  the  wings  of  Sleep  ;"  the  form  of  Many-colored  Grass.  There  would  be 
Love  hiding  his  arrow-barb  behind  his  the  Babe  "  who  goeth  lame  and  lovelr," 
heels,  and  Hope,  whose  face  is  always  and  the  grave  of  Adah  by  the  river 
shadowed  by  a  colored  cloud.  There  Fison  ;  and  there  would  be  our  Lady 
would  be  the  crashing  forest  and  the  of  Tears,  with  the  diadem  about  her 
yellow  ghastly  marsh  beside  the  river  brow,  calling  by  night  and  day  for  wan- 
Zaire,  with  the  man  trembling  on  the  ished  faces.  Well  might  the  slender 
rock,  and  the  demon  hiding  among  the  volume  which  gathered  up  such  treas- 
sighing lilies  beneath  the  crimson  moon,  ures  bear  for  the  motto  of  its  tide-page 
There  would  be  the  ghostly  Island,  and  this  inscription,  "  Infinite  Riches  in  a 
the  frail  canoe,  and  the  fading  Fay  upon  Narrow  Room." — MacmiUan's  Maga- 
the  shadowy  waters  ;  and  the  asphodels,  tine. 


LITERARY  NOTICES. 

FAUlLiAa  Talks  oh  Shakespbare's    Come-  "Merchant    of  Venice,"  and  '" Cymtjeliae." 

DIES.      By    Elizabeth    Wormeley    Latimer.  She  gives  a  carefa)  history  of  each   play,  the 

Boston  :  RcberU  Brethen.  sources   whence    the    story    was    drawn,    an 

The  author  publishes  in  a  collected  form  in  aiilysis  of  the  plot  and   characters,  and  sucb 

this  volnme  a  series  of  parlor  lectures  given  in  """^r  things  as  would  interest  the  reader   o( 

Baltimore  to  a  class  of  ladies.     She  tells  ui  in  average  cultivation.     Frequent  and  lepgthy  ex- 

her  |»eface  that  she  was  surprised.  In  examin-  tracts  from   Coleridge,   Mrs.  Jameson,   Lady 

ing  the  total  mass  of  Shakespearian   criticism,  Martin,  and  others,  give  increased  interest  to 

to  find  how  little  of  the  same  kind  oi  work  has  the  discussion.     There  are  thousands  of  young 

been  done.     She  acknowledges  her  obligations  lacliea   throughout  the  land  who   will  receive 

to  Hazlitl,  Coleridge,  Gervinus,  Richard  Grant  this  book  with  no  less  interest  than  did  those 

White,  Christopher  North,  Mrs.  Jameson,  Lady  fair  students  who  first  listened  to  the  oral  lect- 

Martin,  etc.,  but  disclaims  meddling  with  any  ures.     The  pabulum,  fairly  nourishing,  is  ncU 

of  the  more  knotty  or  serious  points  of  ciiii-  dressed  and  nicely  served, 
cism.     The  object  she  has  in  view  is  merely  to 

bring  out  obvious  points  of  dramatic  interest,  ^^^  Jonson.  By  John  Addlngion  Symonds. 
and  to  enable  her  readers  to  get  a  clear  idea  of  (English  Worthies,  edited  by  Andrew  Ung.) 
the  story  and  the  characters.  The  purpose  set  *^«*  ^°^'^  '■  ^-  'ipft'™  ^  Ce. 
forth  is  one  well  within  the  grasp  of  a  thought-  Next  to  the  unapproachable  son  and  centre 
ful.  cultivated,  and  appreciative  woman,  and  of  the  Elizabethan  planetary  system,  William 
though  she  gives  us  what  some  of  her  more  Shakespeare,  no  one  of  the  brilliant  literary 
austere  and  cynical  critics  might  denounce  as  lights  which  adorned  the  epoch  is  more  worthy 
weli-thresbed  stran,  in  some  instances  she  sue*  of  attention,  none  filled  a  more  imporiant 
ceeds  in  intermingling  with  it  considerable  place  than  "rare  old  Ben  Jonson."  Had 
good  and  wholesome  grains  of  thought  and  there  been  no  Shakespeare,  Jonson,  as  also 
fancy,  matter  which,  if  never  strikingly  orig.  Massinger,  Beaumont,  Fletcher,  Kit  Marlowe, 
inal  or  illuminating,  is  nevertheless  gracefully  and  others  would  have  stood  much  higher  in 
and  cogently  put.  What  more  than  this  can  critical  estimation  ;  but  they  lived  too  near  the 
be  demanded  ?  Indeed,  to  write  at  this  time  refulgent  centre.  Of  all  the  companion  dram- 
about  Shakespeare  on  any  high  plane  of  fresh  atists  of  the  time,  Massinger  and  Jonson 
and  brilliant  research  would  require  both  emi-  stiSer  least  by  the  comparison,  and  t>oth  these 
neat  genius  in  criticism  and  the  most  extensive  great  men  are  the  fathers  of  plays  which,  how- 
equipment  in  scholarship.  Mrs.  Latimer  very  ever  rarely  they  are  acted,  are  imraonal. 
modestly  forestalls  fault-finding  in  the  setting  Ben  Jonson  is  specially  worthy  of  study,  for 
forth  of  her  plan.  he  was  tut  generii.  Of  great  scholarly  ac- 
The  comedies  selected  are  "Winter'sTale,"  complishmcnts,  which  he  wore  ponderously 
"  The  Tempest,"  "  Midsummer  Night's  and  pretentiously,  of  a  brilliant,  incisive  intel- 
Dream,"  "Taming  of  the  Shrew,"  "Much  lect  and  the  keenest  observation,  he  united  a 
Ado     About    Nothing,"    "  Twelfth    Night,"  sturdy,     combative,    and    somewhat    cynical 
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temperament  witb  a  lofty  aense  of  the  digoiiy 
and  graadeur  of  the  poet's  mission.  No  one 
of  his  age  more  consislenllr  exalted  hi*  call- 
ing aor  bore  himself  more  proudly.  In  thit  he 
difCeted  DOCably  from  Shakespeare,  nbo  seemed 
to  have  givea  his  immortal  worka  to  the  world 
lo  the  same  careless  spirit  with  which  a  bird 
sings,  little  recking  oE  the  piercing  sweetness 
uf  his  own  transcendent  strain.  Jooson.  in- 
deed, was  conscious  of  this,  and  sings  with  a 
spirit  of  half-reproach, 

"  Snetat  ShilieipHie,  fancy'*  Child, 
WuUa  hii  BUiTC  wood  noH  wild." 

as  If  he  recognized  with  some  impatience  the 
careless  and  easy  affinence  of  his  friend's  pro- 
dnclloD.  "  Rare  old  Ben's"  method  and  ideal 
were  antipodal  to  this.  He  seems  never  to 
have  conceived  bis  characters  by  synthesis,  by 
(he  power  of  pure  creative  imagination,  nor 
to  have  evolved  these  characters,  pitched  lo  the 
key-note  of  the  great  Issues  of  life,  by  an  in- 
evitable internal  law — -the  law  of  their  own 
being.  We  have,  on  the  other  hand,  a  careful 
realistic  analysis  of  the  follies,  crimes,  and 
shortcomings  of  society,  almost  terrible  at 
times  In  Its  mlhless  plainness  of  speech  ;  char- 
acters Uiboriously  bnilt  np  with  a  firmness  as 
solid  as  granite  ;  and  a  dramatic  simcture  arti- 
ficial and  well-batanced.  though  oftentimes  un- 
able to  conceal  the  machine  work  and  scaffold 
ing  with  which  the  building  has  gone  on  to 
completion.  Yet  this  does  not  argue  pov- 
erty of  imagination.  Scattered  profusely 
through  these  massive  plays  are  strokes  of  in- 
sight, play  of  fancy,  poignant  reflection  which 
illuminates  as  with  the  lightning  Bash,  poetic 
□uibnnts  worthy  of  Shakespeare  himself,  dia- 
mond-bright  wit,  and  satire  scathing  as  Gre. 
Bat  doughty  and  daziling  as  Jooson's  har- 
ness was,  he  did  not  move  in  It  with  nimble 
ease,  and  many  a  modem  reader  will  sigh  as 
he  so  often  stumbles  over  the  far-feiched 
pedantic  allusions,  Ibe  straining  after  the  clas- 
sical method,  and  the  anxiety  of  the  dramatist 
to  empty  all  the  resources  of  bis  vast  learning 
into  each  separate  work. 

His  cunscieniiousness  as  an  author  Is  no 
less  evident  in  the  ltU>or  he  bestowed,  some- 
times so  unfoTtnuately,  in  the  workmanship 
of  bis  plays,  than  In  bis  apparent  conviction 
(hat  the  highest  justification  of  the  dramatic 
poet  is  bis  attitude  as  teacher  or  reformer.  In 
pursuance  of  this  Ben  Jonson  is  so  logically 
extreme  that  bis  personages  sometimes  lose 
all  the  vitality  of  flesh  and  blood,  and  become 
mere  abstractions  of  virtue  and  vice.     Yet  be 
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arms  these  phantoms  with  such  trenchant  and 
sturdy  weapons,  that  we  often  forget  their  in- 
subttantialicy  in  the  potency  of  their  words. 

Ben  Jonson,  born  In  1753,  though  bred  to 
the  trade  of  bricklaying,  yet  bad  in  him  the 
blood  of  a  gentleman.  His  ancestral  instincts 
quickly  resented  such  "  base  mechanical  use," 
and  be  seems  to  have  persuaded  his  bricklay- 
ing stepfather  to  send  him  to  school.  He  re- 
ceived a  scholarship  in  Westminster  school, 
and  was  fortunate  in  the  instruction  of  tlK 
great  scholar  William  Camden,  who  found 
him  a  pupil  not  only  of  marvellous  aptness  but 
burning  leai.  Voting  Jonson  here  laid  the 
foundation  of  the  scholarship  which  be  sn  as- 
siduously cultivated  in  after  years,  for  he  seems 
never  10  have  gone  to  the  University.  We 
next  find  him  soldiering  with  the  forces  under 
I.eicester  and  Sydney  in  the  Low  Countries, 
and  after  a  year  or  two  returned  home  again, 
when  he  speedily  becomes  a  husband  and  a 
father.  That  Jonson  shortly  after  this  began 
to  write  for  the  stage  li  tolerably  certain,  but 
it  was  not  till  six  years  subsequently  that  his 
first  great  play  (and  certainly  one  of  the  great- 
est, as  it  is  the  only  one  which  has  retained  its 
hold  on  the  acting  stage),  "  Every  Man  in  his 
Humor,"  was  produced.  At  the  outset  Joo- 
son did  not  belong  to  the  company  headed  by 
Shakespeare  and  Burble,  though  later  he  was 
associated  with  It,  and  found  bis  greater  rival 
one  of  his  warmest  friends  and  patrons.  Their 
connection  thereafter  was  most  intimate,  and  in 
spite  of  Jooson's  fierce  arrogance  and  almost 
brutal  assumption,  we  never  find  it  exercised 
at  the  expense  of  his  "gentle  Shakespeare." 
Indeed,  does  he  not  in  one  of  the  noblest 
panegyrics  ever  written  hail  in  bis  great  com- 
rade a  tragic  and  comic  genius,  bom  "  not  of 
an  age  but  for  all  time,"  who  might  compete 
with  "  all  that  insolent  Greece  or  haughty 
Rome  sent  forth"  and  with  all  that  had  been 
furnished  from  their  ashes  by  the  feebler 
poets  of  a  colder  dime  ? 

It  does  not  He  within  our  purpose  to  follow 
Ben  Jonson  io  his  long  and  brilliant  career. 
He  gave  to  the  world  a  succession  of  comedies 
and  tragedies  which  belong  to  the  glory  of  his 
age.  His  fierce  temper  and  indomitable 
pugnacity,  inspired  by  a  conceit  truly  colossal, 
involved  him  in  literary  quatreis  of  the  bitter- 
est son,  and  his  hand  was  against  every  one 
except  Shakespeare.  His  great  comedies  were 
"Every  Mao  In  his  Humor,"  "  Vol  pone," 
"  The  Silent  Woman,"  "  Bartholomew  Fair," 
and  "The  Alchemist:"  his  great  tragedi'es, 
"Sejanua"    and    "Catiline;"    but   it    is    in 
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tomedy  rather  than    tragedy   tbU  he  shine*  throne.     Mr.  Symoodt  in  his   final  aanaifnt 

respleodenliy.  ap  sajiig,  nith  great  force  ;  "  Hit  tbnme  is  ool 

Some  paasages  from  Hr.  Symondi'i  bnlliant  trilh  ibe  Olymfriani,  bat  wiib  the  Titana  ;  not 

itudywiilconvcytoourreadernot  only  Bclear  with  those  nhoahare  the  dWine  gifu  of  crea- 

notion  of  Jodsod'b  quality  aa  a  dramatist  and  tive   imagination   and  inevitabte   ioslinct,  b«n 

writer,  but  gire  some  Bavor  of  tbe   ideasant  wiih  those  who   compel   oar   imaginaiio*  br 

banquet  he  has  before  hitn  in  tbe  biographer's  their  untiring  energy  and  giant  strength  of  ia- 

work.     "  Without    predecessor    and   without  tellectual  muscle.     What  we  most  marvel  at  in 

legitimate  successor,  he  stands  alone,  colossal,  hit  writings  is  the  prodigioos  brain-work  of  tbe 

iron-jointed,   the   Behemoth  of   the  drama."  tnau.  the  stnS  of  constant  and  inexbavMiblc 

..."  Though  a  careful  obaerver  and  minute  cerebration  they  contain." 

recorder,  Jonson  rarely  touched  more  than  the  Mr.  Symonds  has  added  to  his  already  brill- 

outside  of  character.     Notpenetrating  with  the  iant  reputation  as  critic  and  essayist  in   this 

clairvoyance  of  imagination  into  the  ground-  study.     His   (acts   have   been  carefnily  sifted 

wOrlt  of  personality,  but  constructing  individ-  from  contradictory  evidence,  and  bia  analysis 

uals  from  what  appears  of  them  oo  the  surface,  of  Jonson  as  man  and  poet  is  a  masterpiece  of 

he  was  loo  apt  to  present  one  glaring  quality  its  kind.     It  is  hardly  necessary  tosay  that  lew 

to  the  exclusion  of  all  others.     Thus  his  men  contemporary  writers   have  greater  command 

and  women  are  the  incarnations  of   abstract  of  a  ptose  style  at  once  gracefalaodtrenclMaL 
qualities  rather  than    living  human  beings." 

...  "I.  tbi,  rcp^tibc  tebk.1  ./  ib.,o-  I"™i.» St.il..  B,A™i„Dob«»,.  <E,s 
nutic  dnmilln,  nnlM  bta.  Wblle  Ion-  '""  W"'"'"-  »,t.d  by  Andrew  U.nj.) 
Ub  b»de  m;ak,,  iBc  d=.pi.,d  D=kk=,  .bd  H.J.-  ■*"  '"•^  ■  "■  ■'»'"'"  *■  '■'■ 
wood  cieated  souls."  .  .  .  "  He  starts  with  The  days  of  Queen  Anne  have  a  charm  lo 
character  set.  formed,  well-deGned  ;  a  master  the  lover  of  English  literature  and  history  only 
passion  in  complete  empire  :  the  man  absorbed  less  than  those  of  Queen  Eiiiabeth-  Thr 
in  bis  specific  humor.  This  he  unfolds  with  creative  splendor  and  audacity  of  Ibe  earlier 
inexhaustible  variety  and  brilliant  wit  before  age  were  lacking,  but  in  Ibeir  place  we  have  a 
our  eyes.  He  creates  as  many  situations  and  genial  humanity  and  a  distinct  striving  alter 
occasions  as  he  can  for  its  display.  But  it  perfection  of  artistic  form,  which  belong  lo  tbe 
never  alters.  The  strict  logic  of  his  powerful  natural  order  of  literary  development.  Tbe 
understanding,  his  grasp  of  common  cirenm-  name  of  Sir  Richard  or  "  Dick"  Steele  is  pcr- 
staoce,  tbe  immense  resources  of  his  thought  haps  a  little  more  obscure  iu  the  minds  of  the 
and  language  enabled  him  to  Sash  lays  of  light  general  reader  than  that  of  Pope.  Swift,  aod 
on  each  facet  of  the  chosen  hamor."  etc.,  etc.  Addison,  but  to  the  student  of  the  times  it  is 
His  greatness  and  defect  as  a  dramatic  nriter  associated  with  a  more  warm  and  hearty  re- 
may  be  summed  up  in  this,  that,  while  in  no  gard  If  it  foils  to  evoke  the  same  high  admita- 
sense  deficient  in  Imagioatioo.  his  pure  intel-  (ion.  As  a  factorintbeevolulion  of  social  and 
lectuality  was  so  strong  that  it  was  never  literary  England,  this  man  was  one  of  great 
dominated  and  transfigured  by  imagination  into  Jmponance.  He  was  the  father  of  English 
the  highest  creative  power,  aa  was  the  case  with  journalism,  fully  as  much  as  Fielding  was  the 
Shakespeare.  father  of  the  English  novel. 

The  latter  part  of  Ben  Jonson's  life,  particu-  Steele  was  born  in  Dublin,  In  1671,  of  a  re- 

larly   after   the   accession  of   King  James,  a  spectabte  Irish   family,  and  was  educated    at 

monarch   after  Jonson's  own  heart  in  his  love  the  Charterhouse  School,  and  finally  at  Christ 

of  (he  Latins  and  the  Greeks,  was  devoted  to  Church,  Oxford.     Addison,  his  lifeloug  friend 

duty  as  a  court  poet  In  the  writing  of  Masques  and  literary  co-worker,  was  at  both  instituiioa* 

and   Revels,   a  species  of  diversion  greatly  in  with  him,  though  somewhat  his  senior.     Steele 

vogue.     The  only  parts  of  these  worthy  of  re-  did  not  finish  his   University  career,  bnt,  In- 

membrance  are  delicious  bits  of  lyrics,  which  spired  by  the  martial  enthusiasm  of  tbe  times 

■lud  them  like  gems-     Many  ol  these  are  im-  (this  was  during  William's  reign),  enlisted  at 

mortal.     In  his  old  age  the  poet  became  poor  a  gentleman   volunteer   in  the  army.     It  was 

and  of  such  Invalid  health   that  lile  became  a  about  Ibis  time  that  he  wrote  bis  first  produc- 

burden  to  him,  but  his  old  friends  proved  gen-  tion    that    attracted    notice,   "  The    Christian 

erons  patrons  and  relieved  his  needs  with  un-  Hero."     As  Steele  was  known  as  a  young  man 

stinting  hand.     Hedied  in  1637  at  the  ripe  age  of  dissipated  tendeucies,  ho-avawed  tbe  reason 

of  eightj-fonr,  Charles  I.   then  being  on  the  for  the  book  in  the  fact  that  he,  knowing  his 
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owQ  weaknesses,    aimed   to  create  a  perfect  desert.     Ka.rlag  said  so  much  of  personal  de- 

tdeal  of  l[(e,  which,  beiog   continually  in  his  tail  about  Steele,  let  us  now  occupy  ourselves 

iniod,   should  ibave  influence  to  restrain  and  with  his  work  in  literature, 

correct  his  habits.      For  poor  Steele,   wbose  It  was  his  labor  ovei  the  thin  gruel  of  stuff 

instincts  were  of  the  noblest  and  manliest  sort,  giren  to  the  world  by  Government  authority  in 

whose  sympathies  reached  out  to  all  that  was  the   Gatitli,  which   then   stood   for   the  news- 

puTcsi  and  best  in  life,  could  echo  the  words  of  paper,  that  gave  Steele  the  idea  of  the  Talitr. 

Horace  :  The  first  number  appeared  00  April  I2lh,  1700, 

"  Video  meliiira  proboque,  Kd  deteriora  mmor."  and  was  announced  as   "by  Isaac  Bickerstaff. 

The  book  was  a  great  success,  and  IF  Captain  Esq.,"  published  Tuesday,  Thursday,  and  Sai- 

S[eele  did  not  find  his  ideal  quite  the  check  nrday  1  its  scop«  covered  accounts  of  society 

he  had  hoped  on    bis  royslering  tendencies,  and  amusements,  poetry,  current  learning  and 

the  way  in  wbich  be  had  set  it  before  the  world  literature,  and  foreign  and  domestic  news.     It 

opened  the  gateway  ol  literary  success  for  him,  was  full  of   bright  and  pungent  little   essays, 

in  spite  of  bis  love  of  Ibe  wine-cup,  wbich  left  some  of  the  type  ol  what  is  known  to-day  as 

him  in  a  lifelong  alternation  of  sinning  and  the  leader  or  editorial,  some  of  them  merely 

repenting.                           -  descriptive  or  satirical. 


1  of  all  authors  of  the  day  was  by  charm  oi  style  and  freedom 

naturally  turned  to  the  stage,  which  had  begun  It  was  the  precursor  ol  the  great  daily  journal 

lu  recover  from  the  gross  immoralities  of  Van-  of  to-day,  though  distinctly  different  in  so  many 

bnjgh,  Wychetly,    Congreve,    Farquhar,   and  ways.     The  7ii/i<(r  was  a  success  from  the  Gtsii 

others  of  the  earlier  school    of    old   English  and  its  studies  ol  social  life  in  many  respects 

comedy.     Steele  in  his  "  Funeral,  or  Grief  i  compared  favorably  with  the  delightful  essays 

la  Mode,"  set  an  example  of  the  purer  drama,  afterward  contributed  by  Addison  and  Steele 

and  this  first  play  of  our  author  madeadislinct  to  the    Sftclalar,  which  succeeded  the   TalUr. 

hit.     It  was  followed  by  "The  Lying  Lover"  It  is  known,  too,  that  some  of  the  Ta/ifr  papers 

and  "The  Tender  Husband."     Some  of  the  were  the  products  of  Addison's  pen.  but  Steele 

most  brilliant  players  of  the  age,  such  as  Mrs.  fathered  nine  tenths  of  the  work.     Mr.  Dobson 

Bracegirdle,  Mrs.  OldEeld,  Wilks,  and  Colley  thus   compares   the   contributions  of   the  two 

Cibher,  appeared  in  them.     We  cannot  linger  men,  a  comparison  which  holds  good  for  their 

over  this  portion  of  Steele's  life,  except  to  say  later  association    on    the   Sptctatar    as   well  : 

that  in  his  pi  ay- writing  he  displayed  the  same  "What  Steele,  with  his  veined  humanity  and 

distinct  purpose  to  set  up  a  higher  Ideal  which  ready  sympathy,  derived  from  '  conversation,' 

animated  all  his  work.  to  use   the  eighteenth-century  expression  for 

In  1706  he  succeeded  to  a  considerable  prop-  Intercourse  with  the  world,  he  flung  upon  bis 

erty  in  the  West  Indies  through  the  death  of  paper  then  and  there  without  much  trouble  of 

his   wile,  and,    as    he    had     been    appointed  selectiooi  what  Addison  perceived  in  bis  en- 

"Gaietleer,"  or  the  editor  of  the  Government  vironmeat,  when,  to  use  Steele's  expression,  be 

weekly  record  of  important  current  events,  his  began  '  to  look  about  and  like  his  company,' 

^nances  became  comparatively  easy,  for  such  he  carried  carefully  home  to  carve  into  soma 

an  immoderate   spendthrift  as   Steele  always  gem  of  graceful  raillery  or  refined  expression. 

was.      His   second    marriage    with    Mistress  If  Addison  delights  us  by  his  finish,  he  repels 

Mary  Scurlock,  his  "darling  Prue,"  followed  us  by  bis  restraint  and  absence  of  fervor.     If 

shortly,  and  with  her  poor  "  Dick"  led  as  com-  Steele  iscareless,  he  is  always  frank  and  genial, 

fortable  a  life  as  matrimony  could  allow  to  one  Addison's  papers  are  faultless  in  their  art,  and 

so  improvident,  facile,  good-natured,  and  easily  jp  this  way  achieve  an  excellence  which  was 

tempted.      Mrs.    Scurlock   probably  bad    the  far  beyond  the  reach  of  Steele's  quicker  and 

worst  of  it  after  all,  and  her  love  for  the  las-  more   impulsive    action.      But  for  the  words 

cinaiing  scapegrace  was  no  doubt  as  severely  which  the  heart  finds  when  the  head  Is  seek- 

tried,  as  it  once  had  been  attracted,  by  those  ing  ;  for  phtases  glowing  with  the  white-heat 

qualities  which,  however  agreeable  in  the  Bene-  of   generous   emotion  ;   for   sentences    which 

diet  are  not  altogether  desirable  in  the  spouse,  throb  and  tingle  with  manly  pity  or  courageous 

In  spite  of  the  West  Indian  estate  and  laige  indignation,  we  must   turn   to  the  essays  of 

earnings,  the  Steele  family  soon  began  a  long  Steele." 

and   hard  fight  with  poverty,  sad  if  our  hero  The   TatUr  was  dropped   after   little   more 

did  not  land  in   the   sponging-house  and  the  than  a  year  and  was  succeeded  by  the  Spetla- 

debton'  jail,  it  was  more  by  good  luck  than  by  Ur.     The  latter  Is,  of  course,  familiar  to  all 
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lovert  of  English ,litetalute  as  one  of  the  land- 
marks. Steele  contributed  to  It  almost  as 
largely  as  did  Addison,  and  literary  students 
find  but  little  less  pleasure  in  Steele's  part  than 
in  the  charming  papers  by  tbe  other  more  cele- 
brated name.  When  the  jr/in-Za/er  discontinued 
it  was  succeeded  by  the  Guaniian,  which  was 
more  political  in  its  tone,  as  by  this  time  Steele 
had  got  into  the  thick  of  controversy  and  bad 
among  his  opponents  no  less  a  redoubtable  foe 
than  Dean  Snift.  We  cannot  foUow  Steele's 
relation  to  the  politics  of  the  age,  his  association 
with  such  men  as  Pope,  Swift,  Gay,  and 
others,  nor  altemfit  to  discuss  his  connection 
with  such  public  men  as  Henley  and  St.  John. 
All  this,  interesting  as  it  is.  must  be  sought 
by  the  reader  in  the  biography. 

In  his  latter  years  Steele  made  considerable 
money  as  a  theatrical  manager,  but  was  never 
entirely  out  of  Anancial  difficulties.  It  was  in 
these  latter  years,  too,  that  be  wrote  the  play 
of  "  The  Conscious  Lovers,"  which  furnished 
a  favorite  part  for  Mrs.  Abingdon  and  Peg 
Woffington.  One  of  tbe  cardinal  virtues  of 
Steele  was  that,  in  a  day  when  woman  was  re- 
garded as  legitimate  prey  for  man's  licentious 
pursuit,  he  ever  depicts  her  with  the  most 
chivalrous  respect  and  tenderness,  and  that 
throughout  the  whole  tenor  of  his  writings, 
dramatic  and  social,  essay,  poem  and  play, 
there  is  a  manly  sincerity  and  fervor  which  go 
straight  to  the  heart  and  make  us  think  we 
would  have  iibed  to  have  known  the  man. 
Steele  ivas  greatly  beloved  by  bis  friends,  and 
the  modern  readers  of  his  wtiiiags  all  Include 
themselves  In  this  term.  Mr.  Dobson's  bio- 
graphical sketch  is  an  admirable  account  of  his 
life,  and  one  that  deserves  to  be  widely  read. 


FOREIGN  LITERARY  NOTES. 
The  literary  event  in  France  is  the  publica- 
tion of  a  philosophical  drama  in  five  acts,  by 
M.     Ernest     Renan,    entitled     L'Atttsie    di 

The  new  native  printing-houses  of  Coustan. 
tinople  are  now  bringing  out  Persian  books  in 
a  decorated  style.  Although  some  copies  are 
sent  for  sale  to  Teheian,  tbe  chief  supply  is 
for  the  local  school  of  Persian  scholarship,  In 
which  ladies  also  Indulge.  We  may  mention 
incidentally  that  there  are  now  lout  Turklsb 
ladies  publishing  poetry,  and  the  works  of  one 
of  those  of  the  last  generation  have  been  col- 
lected. The  new  enterprise  of  priming  Per- 
sian books  is  likely  to  find  [customers  in  the 
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large  ,and  wealthy  Persian  colonies  of  Con- 
stantinople and  Smyrna. 

Dr.  Arnold  Lanc,  formerly  assistant  to 
Prof.  Haeckel,  is  to  be  the  first  Rltler  Profes- 
sor of  Philogeny.  It  will  be  remembered  thai 
Herr  Paul  von  Rittergave  15,000/.  to  tbe  Jenu 
University  for  tbe  purpose  of  investigating 
the  hypotheses  of  evolution  and  examining  tbe 
Darwinian  theory.  It  has  been  decided  that 
one  half  of  this  sum  shall  be  devoted  to  the 
maintenance  of  the  above  professorship. 

It  is  proposed  to  hold  a  meeting  of  tbe 
various  scientific  societies  in  Australia  and 
New  Zealand  in  t BBS  (the  one  hundredth  anni- 
versaiy  of  the  foundation  of  the  colonies),  upon 
the  lines  of  tbe  British  Associatioo  meetings, 
and  to  form  an  Australasian  Association  for 
the  Advancement  of  Science,  with  similar  aims 
and  objects.  The  general  committee  or  coun- 
cil will  be  composed  of  delegates  from  the  dif- 
ferent colonies  or  colonial  scientific  societies. 
Tbe  number  of  delegates  from  each  society 
or  colony  is  to  be  proportionate  to  tbe  number 
of  members  from  the  particular  colony  or  soci- 
ety taking  part  In  the  proceedings.  If  the  gen- 
era committee  be  established  on  the  basis  sug- 
gested, viz.,  one  delegate  to  each  hundred 
members  or  less,  tbe  total  number  of  such 
representatives  would  be  about  twenty-Gve  or 
thirty,  since  there  are  some  twenty  sdeniiGc 
societies  in  the  Australasian  colonies,  and  tbe 
number  of  members  is  between  3.500  and 
3,ooo.  To  the  seven  sections  corresponding 
to  the  seven  of  tbe  British  Association  there 
will  be  three  added  :  H,  Medical  and  Sanitary 
Science  ;  I,  Literature  and  the  Fine  Arts  ;  J, 
Architecture  and  Engineering- 
Ma.  Waddington's  selection  of  translated 
sonnets  will  be  published  in  December  in  Mr. 
Walter  Scott's  seiies  of  "  Canterbury  Poets." 
It  will  include  a  number  of  hitherto  unpub- 
lished translations,  by  Mr.  E.  Gosse,  from  the 
Swedish  and  Dutch  poets  ;  by  Mr.  W.  M.  Ros- 
setti,  from  Salvator  Rosa  and  Mr.  Rossetti's 
father,  Gabriele  Rossetti  ;  by  Mr.  Austin 
Dobson,  from  Moli&re  and  other  French  poets  ; 
by  Dr.  Garnett,  from  Italian  and  Polish  ;  and 
by  Mrs.  Edmonds,  from  modern  Greek  son- 
neteers. Mr.  J.  A.  Symonds,  Mr.  J.  J.  Au- 
bertin,  and  Mr.  A.  Lang  are  also  represented 
in  the  selection,  whicb  concludes  with  a  trans- 
lation by  the  editor  of  a  sonnet  by  Hugo 
GrotiuB. 

M.  Paul  DU  Chaillu,  who  forseveral  years 
has  been  residing  Id  the  North,  chieHy  Copen- 
hagen, has  just   Gnidied  a  work  on  the  wan- 
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derings,  religion,  cutmre.  and  conquests  of  the 
earliest  Scandinavians,   eniilled  "  The  Viking 

The  first  volume  ot  the  letters  of  Baron 
Ricasoli  has  just  been  pubtisbed  at  Florence. 
Tliose  inserted  in  this  instalment  are  moit 
of  them  addressed  to  bis  brother  Vlncenio,  to 
Raffaello  Lambruschini,  to  G.  P.  Vieusseux, 
Vincenio  Salvagnoli,  Francesco  CeropinI, 
Cosimo  Ridolfi,  and  Ibe  Grand  Duke  Leopold 
II..  vrho  In  1847  seat  Ricasoli  on  an  extraor- 
dinary mission  lo  obtain  the  mediation  of 
Carlo  Alberta  in  a  dispute  with  the  Duke  of 
Modena,  "  chc  in  quel  tempo  provocd  serii 
lorbldi  neUa  Lunigiana."  The  first  document 
is  dated  1829;  the  last  is  dated  "  sS  maggio 
1B49,"  and  addressed  lo  bis  brother,  and  gives 
an  account  of  the  entry  of  the  Aaslriaos  into 
Florence  on  the  35(h  of  that  munlb. 

"  One  of  the  few  remaining  links  between 
us  and  Shelley's  friends— Mr.  E.  Sllsbee,  of 
Boston,  Mass.— has  been  lately  in  I.ondon," 
says  the  Academy,  "and  will  return  for  the 
winter  when  his  trip  in  Spain  is  over.  Mr. 
Silsbee  vias  a  Sbettey  devotee  from  his  youth  ; 
and  the  first  time  be  was  in  Florence  be  found 
out  Jane  Clairmont,  so  long  an  inmate  of  Shel- 
ley's house,  and  by  whom  Byron  had  a  daughter 
who  died  young.  Miss  Clairmont  sold  Mr. 
Silsbee  the  only  two  manuscript  books  ol  Shel- 
ley's which  she  had  ;  and  they  are  now  in  safe 
custody  at  Harvard  till  Mr.  Silsbee  facsimiles 
them,  which  we  hope  he  will  do  soon,  either 
for  the  Shelley  Society,  lo  which  he  twloogs, 
or  his  friends  and  the  public  Tbey  contain  a 
few  unprinted  lines  of  no  special  importance, 
some  bappy  emendations  of  the  '  Skylark ' 
still  unpublished,  and  the  first  draft  of  some 
shorter  poems,  commonplace  at  first,  but  lifted 
iolu  perfectness  by  many  changes  of  stanza, 
line,  and  word  by  Shelley's  pen." 


unveiled  last  week  at  Ant- 
werp to  the  memory  of  Henii  Conscience. 

Ah  important  sale  of  M5S.  and  early  print- 
ed books  lias  taken  place  at  Strasbourg. 
Among  the  former  are  a  richly  illuiirated 
Psalter  of  1250,  conjectured  to  have  belonged 
to  Irmingard  of  Baden,  founder  of  the  convent 
of  Lichlenial  ;  numerous  liturgical  works  writ- 
ten in  South  Germany  from  the  thirteenth  cen- 
tury to  the  fifteenth  ;  MSS.  of  Tauler,  Suso, 
and  other  mystical  and  devotional  writers. 
Among  the  latter  Is  a  hitherto  unknown  Col- 
lectarius  on  velium,  printed  in  the  same  type 
as  Job.  Senseschmidt's  MIssale  Bambergense 


of  14B1.     Calalogufs  may  be  had  from  Mr.  D. 
NutI,  who  will  take  charge  of  commissions. 

The  death  is  announced,  at  the  age  of  sev- 
enty, of  the  well-known  Danish  writer  Dr. 
Adotph  Steen,  Professor  of  Mathematics  at  the 
University  of  Copenhagen,  and  a  leading  poli- 

Ths  fiftieth  anniversary  of  the  death  of  Push- 
kin wilt  fall  00  February  loth  aext  year,  and 
it  is  proposed  to  celebrate  it  in  Russia  by  a 
populai  subscription  for  the  purpose  of  preserv- 
ing the  diflerent  houses  In  which  he  resided. 
His  memory  is  also  to  be  honored  by  the  pub- 
lication of  a  new  edition  of  his  works  in  Mos- 

Tub  Bembay  Gattili  Is  publishing  a  series  of 
letters  from  Count  Angelo  de  Gubematis,  de- 
scriptive of  his  recent  visit  to  India.  Though 
Count  de  Gubernatis  had  long  cherished  the 
wish  to  "  live  in  the  air,  the  light,  the  life  oi 
India."  the  principal  object  of  his  visit  was  to 
collect  materia!  for  the  formation  of  an  oriental 
museum  at  Florence,  in  which  he  received  the 
cordial  co-operation  of  the  wealthy  natives  ot 

Sir  Thomas  Wadb,  K.C.B.,  has  oSered  to 
present  to  the  University  of  Cambridge  the 
collection  of  Chinese  literature  he  brought  to- 
gether during  his  long  residence  in  China,  on 
the  condition  that  so  long  as  his  health  permits 
he  shall  be  its  curator. 

M.  LfioN  Vall^k  is  about  to  bring  out  a 
sapptement  to  his  "  Bibliographie  des  Bibliog- 
raphies," published  in  1S84.  The  supplement 
will  extend  to  about  300  pages. 

The  adherents  of  the  "  New  Philology" 
held  a  conference,  or,  as  it  was  styled,  a  con- 
gress, at  Hanover  on  the  4th  InsL  to  which 
professors  and  students  resorted  from  many 
parts  of  Germany.  They  declare  that  they  do 
not  attack  the  classic  school  ol  philology,  but 
that  tbey  claim  equal  attention  for  the  older 
and  the  Turanian  languages,  the  study  of 
which  io  the  la«t  thirty  years  has  made  much 
progress,  and  the  philological  value  of  which 
they  consider  has  not  received  due  apprecia- 
tion. 

On  the  occasion  of  the  Courban  Bairam  the 
Sultan  set  free  Mr.  Aivasli,  an  Armenian  pro- 
fessor, poet,  and  editor.  About  four  years 
ago  Mr.  Aivasli  in  his  journal  the  Mamut 
(Prtii)  indulged  In  publishing  some  verses  of 
his  which  bad  been  recited  at  a  school  exam- 
ination in  Cilicia.  Fur  these  be  was  tried  and 
found  guilty  of   sedition,  being  sentenced   to 
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banishment  for  life  lo  Ihe  island  of  Chios,  poeta  of  a  mass  of  lileraiare  bearing  on  the  history 
in  the  East  enjoying,  like  Ovid,  the  privilege  of  ibe  apostle  ol  Ihe  north  of  England.  Arch- 
of  being  banished.  Banishment,  of  course,  bishop  Eyre,  of  Glasgow,  Is  preparing  a  new 
does  not  prevent  them  from  writing  poetry,  edition  of  his  exhaustive  life  of  Ibe  saint  ;  and 
and,  indeed,  (hey  are  generally  led  to  write  Mgr.  Consitt,  of  Durham,  is  engaged  on  a 
panegyrics  on  the  sovereign.  However  that  shorter  sketch.  Of  three  or  four  other  similar 
may  be,  the  Sultan  on  the  festival  pardoned  volumes  in  course  of  preparation,  the  most 
,  Mr.  AlvBsli,  who  had  not  found  Armenian  notable  will  be  that  by  Father  Stevenson,  S. J. 
poetry  a  gainful  profession  in  a  Greek  Island.  The  exhibition  al  the  Public  Record  OlB4re 
M.  Jules  StMON  tells  in  the  D3ats  an  amus-  in  connection  with  the  Domesday  commenno- 
ing  story  of  Cousin.  For  the  twelfth  volume  ration  will  comprise  the  manuscript  of  Domes- 
of  Cousin's  translation  of  Plato  M.  Simon  day  Book  (s  vols.),  the  Abbreviaiio,  the  Br«- 
made  aversion  of  the"Timieu9"  which,  he  viate,  a  copy  ol  Ibe  Boldon  Book,  the  Red 
hints,  appeared  without  alieratlon  by  the  and  Black  Books  of  Ihe  Exchequer,  the  two 
oomioa]  translator.  Shortly  after  its  publica-  volumes  entitled  "Testa  de  Nevil,"  early 
lion  M.  Simon  went  to  see  Cousin,  and  began  Hundred  Rolls,  and  the  Book  of  Aids  of  Ed- 
by  inquiring  after  hiahealth.  "  Verypoorly,"  ward  III.  ;  while  at  the  British  Museum  will 
Cousin  answered  ;  "  people  will  never  know  be  shown  the  Survey  of  Lindsey,  monastic 
what  labor  that  translation  of  the' TimEeus' — "  cartularies  containing  surveys,  the  Iniiuisitio 
Then,  suddenly  checking  htnisell.  he  said,  Eliensis,  the  transcript  of  the  original  Domes- 
"Ah,  I  beg  your  pardon.  You  know  better  day  return  (or  Cambridge,  piintcd  editions 
than  I,"  and  went  on  composedly  to  talk  of  of  Ihe  Survey  and  translations,  and  loan  con- 
other  matters.  Iributions  from  other  libraries.  The  follow- 
The  last  number  of  the  RbuuM  Vititnik  '"8  ^SS.  have  been  lent  for  exhibition  :  The 
{Russian  Missinger)  contains  an  interesting  Winton  Domesday  and  the  Liber  Niger  of 
article  by  Prof.  Julian  Koulakovski,  of  Kief,  Peterborough  (the  Society  of  Antiquaries)  ;  tlie 
on  the  present  condition  o(  ihe  English  uni-  1"°  MSS.  of  the  Inquisitio  Eliensis  (Trinity 
versities.  The  professor  visited  Oxford  and  College,  Cambridge) ;  the  Domesday  Mon- 
Cambridge  during  the  summer  0(1885.  He  achorum  ol  Christ  Church,  Canterbury  (Dean 
finds  many  traces  of  the  monastery  among  ns,  ""<*  Chapter  of  Canterbury)  ;  the  Enon  Domes- 
and  thinks  that,  although  England  broke  away  <i»y  (Dean  and  Chapter  of  Exeter)  ;  and  the 
from  the  Roman  Church  in  the  sixteenth  cen-  Domesday  of  St.  Paul's  {Dean  and  Chapter  of 
tary,  we  have  cherished  too  many  ol  its  iradi-  St.  Paul's).  The  Principal  Librarian  of  the 
tions.  He  is  surprised  at  the  luxurv  of  the  B"''*''  Museum  will  Uke  charge  of  any  docu- 
rooms  of  undergraduates,  at  the  meagre  "■<""  '^at  may  be  sent  to  him,  and  the  com- 
amouat  of  knowledge  requited  for  a  pass  de-  »'"«=  ">'•  be  glad  to  receive  additions, 
grec,  and  the  many  signs  that  the  universities  It  is  proposed  to  compile  a  list  of  existing 
have  to  deal  with  schoolboys  merely.  He  re-  works  relating  to  Domesday  Book,  which  wHI 
marks  on  the  absence  of  any  dissertations,  supply  brief  descriptions  of  the  various  Domes- 
whether  for  the  B.  A.  or  MA.  degree.  Con-  day  MSS.,  the  titles  of  all  separate  works  deal- 
ceming  the  latter  he  must  have  been  strangely  Ing  with  any  portions  of  Domesday  Book,  and 
misinformed,  for  he  adds,  somewhat  naively,  the  titles  of  all  papers  and  pamphlets  on  the 
"  The  degree  of  master  of  aris  is  given  to  those  subject.  A  bibliography,  which  is  believed  to 
of  the  bachelors  who  have  remained  in  their  be  complete  except  as  to  portions  of  Domesday 
colleges  after  taking  their  bachelor's  degree.  Book  in  county  histories  and  the  transaction* 
and,  according  to  the  testimony  of  ibe  head  of  of  societies,  is  at  present  in  the  press, 
the  college,  havedevoted  their  time  to  acourse  —  ,  ,  ,  ,,  ^ 
_,_..j...,  The  next  volume   of   the    "Encyclopedia 


Britannica,"  which  will  get  down  as  far  as  aa. 


The  "  autobiographical  chapler"  which  will  ^m  be  out  in  a  (ew  weeks.     One  of  the  n_   .. 

be  included  in  the  "  Life  of  Charles  Darwin,"  jaiporunt   articles  is,  as  we  have  previously 

by  his  son,  is  occupied  mainly,  it  is  said,  with  gaij,    Shakspeare,    by     the     editor,   with    a 

an    explanation     of     the     writer's     religious  bibliography  supplied  by  Mr.   H.   R.  Tedder. 

opinions.    The  book  will,  it  is  understood,  be  Mr.  Matthew  Arnold  writesupon  Sainte-Beuve. 

out  before  the  close  of  the  year.  Mr.  James  Sime  on  Schiller,  Mr.  Rossetti  on 

The  approaching  twelfth  centenary  of  St.  Shelley,  and  Prof.  Minio  on  Sir  Waller  Scott : 

Cuthbert  will  be  celebrated  by  the  publication  Madame  Villari  on  Savonarola,  Mr.  Saiotsbuiy 
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on  Rousseau,  and  Mr.  J.  S.  Re)d  on  Ruhnken. 
Chief  among  the  art  articles  Is  tbe  "Rubens" 
of  M.  Hymans,  Prof,  Middleton  contributing 
an  article  on  "  Schools  of  Painting."  Sir  E. 
Bunbury  contributes  a  number  of  articles  on 
classical  geography.  Russia  is  treated  of  by 
Piincc  Kropotltine  and  Mt.  Motfill ;  while 
Scotland,  as  was  to  be  expected  in  a  wurlc  pub- 
lished in  Edinburgh,  requires  five  writers  to  do 
adequate  justice  to  it.  Among  the  scientific 
articles  we  may  mention,  "  Rotifera,"  by  Prof, 
Bourne,  of  Madras  ;  "  Scries,"  by  Prof.  Cay- 
lev  ;  '■  Seal,"  by  Prof.  Flower  ;  and  "  Schizo- 
mycetes,"  by  Prof.  Marshal]  Ward.  Semitic 
languages  are  dealt  with  by  Prof.  Nfildeke, 
Sir  N,  Barnaby  writes  on  "Shipbuilding," 
and  the  Head  Master  of  Eton  on  "  Ship  ;" 
but  "  RowinK"  falls  to  Mr.  E.  D.  Brickwood, 
not  to  Dr.  Warre. 


MISCELLANY. 
Domestic  iNsriNtrrs  of  the  Puma.— The 
men  all  went  out  one  day  beyond  Ihe  frontier 
to  form  a  iirco,  as  it  Is  called,  lo  hunt  oslrichei 
and  oilier  game.  The  hunters,  numkicring 
about  thirty,  spread  themselves  round  in  a 
vast  ring,  and,  advancing  toward  the  centre, 
drove  the  animals  before  Ihem.  During  the 
excitement  of  the  chase  which  followed,  while 
they  were  all  engaged  in  preventing  tbe 
ostriches,  deer,  etc.,  from  doubling  back  wid 
escaping,  il  was  not  noticed  that  one  of  the 
hunters  had  disappeared  ;  bis  horse,  however, 
returned  to  its  home  during  the  evening,  and 
on  the  next  morning  a  fresh  hunt  for  the  lost 
man  was  organized.  He  was  eventually  found 
lying  on  tbe  ground  with  a  broken  leg.  where 
he  had  been  thrown  at  the  beginning  of  Ihe 
bunt  He  related  Ibat  about  an  hour  after  it 
had  become  dark  a  puma  appeared  and  sat 
near  him,  but  did  not  seem  to  notice  bim. 
Alter  a  while  it  became  restless,  frequently 
going  away  and  returning,  and  Anally  it  kept 
away  so  long  that  he  thought  it  had  left  him 
for  good.  About  midnight  he  heard  the  deep 
roar  of  a  jaguar  and  gave  himself  op  for  lost. 
By  raising  himself  on  his  elboir  he  was  able 
to  see  Ihe  ouilioe  of  the  beast  crouching  near 
him,  but  its  face  was  turned  from  him  and  it 
appeared  lo  be  intently  watching  some  object 
on  which  it  was  aboni  lo  spiing.  Presently  it 
crept  out  of  sight,  then  he  heard  snarling*  and 
growlings  and  the  sharp  yell  of  a  puma,  and 
he  knew  that  the  two  beasts  were  fighting. 
Before  morning  he   saw   the   jaguar   several 


times,  Init  the  puma  renewed  the  contest  with 
it  again  and  again  until  morning  appeared, 
after  which  he  saw  and  heard  no  moie  of  them. 
Fjtiraordinary  as  this  story  sounds,  il  did  not 
■eem  so  to  me  when  I  heard  it,  for  I  had  al- 
ready met  with  many  anecdotes  of  a  similar 
nature  in  various  parts  of  the  country,  some 
of  the m  vastly  more  interesting  than  the  one  1 
have  just  narrated  ;  only  I  did  not  get  Ibem  at 
first  hand  and  am  consequently  not  able  to 
vouch  for  their  accuracy  ;  but  in  this  case  it 
seemed  lo  me  that  there'woB  really  no  room 
for  doubt.  All  that  I  bad  previously  beard 
had  compelled  me  to  believe  that  the  puma 
really  does  possess  a  unique  instinct  of  friend- 
linesB  for  man,  tbe  origin  of  which,  like  that 
of  many  other  well-known  instincts  of  animals, 
must  remain  a  mystery.  The  (act  that  the 
puma  never  makes  an  unprovoked  attack  on  a 
human  being  or  eats  human  flesh,  and  that  it 
refuses,  except  In  some  very  rare  cases,  even 
to  defend  itself,  does  not  seem  really  less  won- 
derful in  an  animal  of  its  bold  and  sanguinary 
temper  than  that  it  should  follow  the  traveller 
in  the  wilderness,  or  come  near  him  when  he 
lies  sleeping  or  disabled  and  even  occasionally 
defend  him  from  its  enemy  the  jaguar.  We 
know  that  certain  sounds,  colors,  or  smells, 
which  are  not  particularly  noticed  by  most  ani- 
mals, produce  an  extraordinary  effect  on  some 
species  ;  and  il  is  possible  to  believe,  I  think, 
that  the  human  form  or  counienance,  or  the 
odor  of  the  human  body,  may  also  have  the 
effect  on  the  puma  of  suspending  its  predatory 
iosiincis  and  luspiring  it  with  a  genlteness 
lowaid  roan,  which  we  are  only  accustomed  to 
see  In  our  domesticated  carnivores  or  in  feral 
animals  toward  those  of  their  own  species. 
Wolves,  when  pressed  with  hunger,  will  some- 
times devour  a  fellow-wolf ;  as  a  rule,  bow- 
ever,  rapacious  animals  will  starve  to  death 
rather  than  prey  oo  one  of  their  own  kind,  nor 
is  it  a  common  thing  for  Ihem  to  attack  other 
species  possessing  instincts  similar  to  their 
own.  The  puma,  we  have  seen,  violently  at- 
tacks other  laige  carnivores,  not  to  feed  on 
them,  but  merely  to  satisfy  its  animosity  ;  and, 
while  respecting  man,  it  is,  within  the  tropics, 
a  great  hunter  and  eater  of  monkeys,  which  of 
all  aitimals  most  resemble  men.  We  can  only 
conclude  with  Humboldt  that  there  Is  some- 
thing mysterious  in  the  halieds  and  affections 
of  animals. — Lengman't  ifiigaunt. 

Ahbrican  Pauperism  and  American 
Charity.— No  people  are  to  lender,  so  gener- 
on*,  so  lavish  of  active  sympathy  toward  the 
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■klc.  ih«  bereaved,  and  the  unfortunate.    In  theconstttutioaaldistarbaoce.   : 
States' which,  probably  from  an  instinct  under  tooth  as  it  becomes  the  seat  of  pain  is  euracl«d, 
their  circumstance  just  and  wiaK,  refuse  to  rec-  then  the  masticatory  power  is  greatly  enfee- 
ogniie  the  rigbl  to  subsistence  by  a  leftal  pro-  bled,  and,  moreover,  it  has  been  shoira   that 
vision  for  the  poor— whereby  the  idle  and  vi-  where   many  deciduous   teeth  have  been    re- 
cioui  would  chieQy  benelil — nevertheless  pau'  moved,  especially  in  the  case  of  the  canines, 
pers  by  the  visitation  of  God,  the  aged  and  thejaw  does  not  develop  as  rapidlyasitsbookl 
infirro,  the  blind,  the  deaf  and  dumb,  lunatics  do,  and   consequently,  when   the   pcrmaneat 
and   idlols,   are  amply  provided  for  by  public  teeth    erupt,  some  take   their  position   [aside 
and  private  charity,  with  all  that  can  alleviate  and  some  outside  tbe  arcb,  wliicb  irrcgntarily 
'     their  lot.  or  teach  Ihem,  as  far  as  possible,  the  is  a  potent  predisposing  cause  of  caries.  ap>n 
means  of  self-depeildence.     American  charily  from  its  unsigbilioess.     Again,  take,  for     io- 
toward  the  victims  of  great  natural  catastrophe,  stance,  a  very  common  case,  that  oE  a  second 
far  tnore  common  there  than  here — communi-  temporary  molar   extensively  decayed.      The 
ties  burned  out  by  a  forest  (ire  or  ruined  by  a  Grst  permanent  molar  assumes  its  due  posiiJoa 
flood— and    yet  more   the  personal    sacrifices  posterior,  and  the  Gist  bicuspid  anterior  to  it- 
made,  the  readiness  with  which  men  and  women  Both   these   permanent    teeth   are   frequently 
devote  their  leisure,  [bought,  and  energy  to  the  found  affected  on  tbe  side  corresponding  with 
supervision  of    their   public   institutions,    the  the  deciduous   tooth,   and  the  disease  is  nn- 
succor  and   nursing  of  a  community  stricken  doubledly  due  to  the  infection  from  decompos- 
by  pestilence,  the  efficient  distribution  of  pub-  ing    food    harbored   by    It.     Although    much 
lie  subscriptions,  are  above  praise,     A  careful  more  might  be  said  upon  this  subject,  we  diink 
study  of  transatlantic  examples  might  put  our  thai  enough  has  been  advanced  to  show  tbe 
own  boasted  lavishness  to  shame.— QiMC'fr^  importance  of  first  teeth  with  reference  to  ibe 
RevittK.  welfare  of  thei  r  successors,  which  should,  bm 
so  often  do  not,  do  duty  for  a  lifetime.     We 
Compulsory    Attention    to   Children's  believe  that   nothing   short  of  the  periodical 
Tbrth. — The  prevalence  of  caries  of  the  teeth  examination  every  six  mouths,  and  treatmenl 
among  so  targe  a  majority  of   ihe  units  that  if  necessary,  of  the  teeth  of  children  can  effect- 
comprise  civiliied  communities,  and  the  conse-  ually  cope  with  this  eviL     At  ibe  recent  meet- 
quent  pain  and   inconvenience    entailed,  and,  lag  of  the  British    Dental   Association,    Mr. 
perhaps  unconsciously,  the  absence   of  those  Fisher,  of  Dundee,  read  a  very  able  paper,  in 
pleasures    attending  a   good   digestion   which  which  be  strongly  advocated  that  dental  lar. 
raakes  up  so  large  a  part  of  individual  happi-  geons  should    be    appointed,  witti    t 
ness,  have  induced  the  public  to  interest  itself  salaries  to  insure  the  possibility  of  c 
in  tbe  pathology  and  treatment,  especially  pro-  tlve  treatment,  and  not.  as  heretofore,  only  ex- 
phylactic,  of  these  organs.     Now,  if  we  wish  traction,  to  all  public  schools,  reformatories, 
t«  get  at  the  root  of  the  evil  we  must  commence  industrial  and  endowed  schools,  training-ships, 
our  treatment  with  Ihe  deciduous  teeth.     Many  etc.     He  has  examined  the  teeth  of  a  large 
patients- nay,   even    medical    practitlonera —  number    of  children    attending  schools,  and 
ask.  What  is  the  use  of  preserving  teeth  which  found  that  on  an  average  over  7s  per  cent,  re- 
have  only  to  serve  their  purpose  for  a  lime,  quired  dental  treatment ;  he  also  mentions  the 
and  which  nature  will  replace  ?    If  a  surgeon  startling  fact  that  the  principal  manufai:tureis 
were  asked   what   is  the    use   of    provisional  in  London  supply  10,000,000  artificial  teeth  per 
c^tus  in  a  case  of  fracture  his  answer  would  annum,  showing  the  enormous  loss  of  rialural 
be  readily  formulated,  and  just  such  an  answer  teeth  among  the  community.     There  is  already 
is  applicable  10  the  teeth.    We  will  run  over  a  move  In  the  direction  of  Mr.  Fisher's  sag- 
just  a  lew  of  the  points  that  may  result  from  gestion  \  as  we  noticed  some    time   ago,  tbe 
disease  and  its  neglect.     First,  with  regard  to  North  Surrey  District  Schools  have  appointed 
the  child's  health.     With  decayed   teeth,  and  a  dental  sui^on  at^'bo  per  annum,  and  since 
often.  In  addition,  chronic  gumboils,  the  little  then  the   District   School  of  Upper  Norwood 
sufferer  is  kept  awake    at  night  and  his  dt-  has   a  dental  officer.     The   Metropolitan  and 
gestion  affected  by  inability  to  masticate   his  City  Police  Orphanage  has  had  for  some  years 
food,  and  more  so  by  swallowing  the  fetid  dis-  a  dental  surgeon.  —Lancet. 
charge  from  the  abscesses.     As  a  consequence 

Ihe  child  becomes  weak  and  puny,  and  so  the         Chanoino  Rkligiohs  in  Russia. —Tbestoiy 

already  developing  permanent  teeth  suffer  from  of   M.  Conradi  merits  note.     He  is  a  Baptist 
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minister,  a  citizen  of  the  United  Slates.  How  from  the  Mlurnine  North  should  object  to  the 
this  gentlemao  came  to  be  at  Simferopol  is  ngl  strident  atroosphere  in  which  be  himself  re- 
mentioned,  but  when  there  latelj'  he  concerted  joices.  If  you  have  only  just  leit  sober,  silent 
two  Lutherans  to  his  religions  views  and  bap-  Rome,  with  its  dignified  people,  in  whose 
tlied  them.  For  this  offence  the  Governor  mouth  the  Italian  language  sounds  almost  as  ' 
promptly  arrested  him,  and — after  trial,  we  sonorous  as  Spanish,  and  arrive  at  Naples,  the 
presume— passed  sentence  ol  imprisonment,  contrast  is  great  enough  to  persuade  you  that 
The  American  Minister  at  St.  Petersburg  pro-  you  must  have  fallen  into  another  planet,  in- 
tested,  naturally,  and  naturally  also  M.  Con-  stead  of  having  only  travelled  ten  hours  by  rail- 
radi  was  released,  but  with  an  order  to  leave  way.  Porters,  octroi  of&clals,  omnibus  toats, 
tlie  country  fonbwith.  The  incident  is  curi-  scream  at  each  other  in  the  highest  key  of  their 
ous,  but  it  has  produced  results  of  a  valuable  tnbarmonious  voices,  and  as  you.  are  beii^ 
character.  The  Russian  Government  declares  buffeted  about  from  one  to  the  other,  yon  be- 
a  principle  in  such  matters,  long  established,  gin  to  realiie  how  little  use  your  Italian  guide- 
doubtless,  but  not  generally  known.  It  forbids  book  phrases  will  be  to  you.  But  a  handful  of 
conversion  under  any  circumstances  ;  whether  sous  bere  and  a  half-iranc  tlie re  represents  a 
a  proselyte  belong  to  the  Orthodox  Church  or  dialect  well  understood  from  one  end  of  the 
another  is  of  no  consequence.  In  ibis  case  cer-  peninsula  to  the  other.  So  you  get  under  way 
tain  Lutherans  turned  Baptists,  a  change,  one  at  last,  and  arrive  at  your  hotel,  where  you  find 
might  suppose,  vastly  indifferent  to  authorities  that  a  serenade  has  been  generously  provided 
who  could  not  deline  the  difference  betwixt  (or  yon  in  the  shape  ol  a  piano-organ  a  little 
two  creeds  equally  heretical.  But  it  seems  to  out  of  tune.  One  poweKul  ruffian  is  grinding 
be  the  law  ibat  such  questions  do  not  signify,  at  it  with  all  his  might,  while  two  others  stand 
In  religion,  as  in  other  things,  Russia  follows  grinning,  hat  in  hand,  expectant  of  itie  shower 
the  Protective  system  vigorously.  The  native  of  sous  from  the  appreciative  hands  of  the  ii^- 
article  is  encouraged,  and  foreign  importations  mc)  femtieri.  From  morning  till  night  the 
are  not  merely  checked,  but  prohibited.  One  hubbnb  goes  00.  They  begin  long  before  you 
must  be  interested  to  know  whether  this  rule  are  dressed  In  the  morning,  sometimes  five  of 
applies  to  Pagans  or  Moslems.  In  logic  it  them  playing  at  the  same  time,  all  in  different 
should,  but  reason  is  peculiarly  subject  to  an  keys,  all  in  different  time,  all  out  of  tune,  and 
autocrat's  control.  Even  the  Holy  Synod  all  within  ear-shot.  Then,  should  it  be  the  sea- 
might  hesitate  in  this  era  of  the  world  to  expel  son  of  Advent,  the  piauo-oigans  will  be  supple- 
a  gentleman  who  had  convened  a  Tartar  or  mented  by  tlje  Pifferari  o(  the  Abruiii,  playing 
Samovede  (o  Christianity.  Yet  the  theory  ap-  that  music  which  is  supposed  to  delight  the  long- 
plies  to  this  case,  and  since  the  Orthodox  have  suffering  Madonna.  Not  but  what  there  is 
made  a  dismal  failure  of  their  own  missions,  something  weirdly  fascinating  In  this  savage 
they  may  be  urged  by  jealousy  if  the  case  melody,  with  its  melancholy  drone  and  shrill 
should  arise.— £ivRin£  Slamdard.  ■  scream,  of  the  pipes,  for  round  it  clings  some- 
thing of  the  indefinable  charm  ol  antiquity. 
Thb  Metropolis  of  Noisi. — "  Tu  lei  rim-  Some  such  as  these,  in  Tempe  or  the  dales  of 
ffra  dcir  armonia,"  sings  one  of  the  most  Arcady,  might  have  been  the  models  for  the 
widely  known,  if  not  the  most  classical,  of  sculptor  who  worked  at  that  Grecian  urn  which 
Neapolitan  Composers,  In  chanting  the  praises  gave  Keats  the  theme  for  the  loveliest  ode  in 
of  his  native  city.  One  can  imagine  the  trav-  the  English  Unguage.  But  then  they  piped  to 
eller,  when  he  looks  out  of  his  bedroom  win-  Pan  or  Arterols  ;  now  they  have  changed  the 
dow  the  first  morningafcerhisarrival,  exclaim-  name  of  their  goddess,  but  that  is  all.  The 
ing.  as  he  recalls  this  line  to  memdry,  "  Noise  people  who  use  the  same  plough,  delight  in  the 
there  is  plenty,  but  where  Is  the  harmony  T  same  games,  play  the  same  instruments  that 
Further,  one  may  think  of  him  remarking,  on  their  ancestors  did  two  thousand  years  before, 
being  told  that  this  screaming,  shouting,  per-  would  hardly  bow  down  before  new  gods, 
petual  hum  of  hideous  noises  is  the  true  armenia  They  also  have  the  highest  properly  of  the  true 
signified  by  the  poet,  "Well,  if  this  behar-  musician.  In  that  they  are  in  sympathy  with 
mony.  Heaven  preserve  me  from  discord  I"  their  instrument,  whosenotesgiveout  truly  the 
The  Neapolitan  delights  in  "the  noise  of  humor  and  passion  of  the  player;  while  the 
folly,"  for  there  is  nothing  seriotis  in  bis  reck-  piano-organ,  let  the  grinder  grind  his  best,  will 
less,  gay,  harlequin  soul,  and  he  is  always  do  no  more  than  rattle  out  its  tunes  In  me- 
aslonished,  and  often  resentful,  that  strangers  chanlcal   monotony.     The   PiSeraro    believes 
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that  the  Madonon  Relights  In  his  mnsical  offer- 
ing ;  if  the  piano  grinder  believes  lilcenise  that 
his  roaring  deluge  of  notes  gives  us  ptcaiure, 
he  has  al  least  a  strong  and  living  (Bith.  Next 
to  the  so-called  musician  as  a  pioddcerof  noise 
CDities  the  Neapulilan  Jeha.  The  London  cab- 
man, although  he  may  be  at  ilntes  prodigal  of 
words  in  the  settlement  of  his  tare,  cannot  be 
accused  of  touting  noisily  for  custom.  The 
most  he  ever  says  is  to  mutter  "  Keb?"  in  a 
stage  aside,  <nhen  he  sees  a  delicately  shod  pe- 
destrian on  a  muddy  bil'of  pavement :  not  so 
hi*  Neapolitan  brother,  Hoir  violently  is  he 
agitated,  bow  deeply  are  his  sensibilities  out- 
raged at  ihe  sight  of  a  lady  walking  In  the 
streets !  If  you  start  to  cross  a  fiaua  you  feel 
that  you  become  as  it  were  Ihe  moving  meta  in 
a  modern  chariot  race.  From  each  corner  a 
cab  starts  and  bears  down  upon  you  at  full 
galop,  and  ax  they  draw  neat,  you  iKgin  to 
hope  that  you  may  escape  the  fervid  wheels. 
This  you  may  do  if  you  can  keep  your  head 
clear  in  the  tempest  of  noise,  for  all  four  char- 
ioteers will  be  shouting  and  cracking  their 
whips,  and  offering  their  rickety  old  cabs  in  a 
language  which  they  ihink  the  stranger  must 
understand.  "  Mossiu,  voolet  la  velloarf' 
"Madam,  irenti  francs  pour  San  Marti." 
"JanHHs  a  Potilip."  (The  Neapolitan  form 
of  "  Let  us  go  to  Posilippo.")  But  sometimes 
the  cabman  refuses  to  take  yon,  and  neither 
blandishments  nor  threats  of  the  police  will 
more  him.  His  only  answer  ts  "  Aggio  gi'i 
mangial,"  the  equivalent  for  "Fate  cannot 
barm  me,  I  have  dined  to-day."  In  other 
words,  he  has  earned  enough  to  give  himself 
«  platter  of  macaroni,  and  lo  stuff  bis  skinny 
horse  with  a  bundle  of  the  curious-looking  fod- 
der which  passes  in  these  realms  for  hay  ;  and, 
committing  you  to  the  care  of  the  next  cabman, 
who,  of  course,  is  his  brother,  he  curls  up  inside 
his  cab  and  goes  to  steep.  And  now,  having 
done  with  the  horse  and  his  driver,  let  us  con- 
siderthe  case  ot  the  humble  Zuccariello,  the 
cabbage-vendor's  donkey.  How  plaintively  his 
ears  droop  as  be  stands  with  his  nose  almost 
touching  the  ground,  while  bis  master  shouts 
and  chaffers  with  the  old  woman  at  the  stall 
over  a  drink  of  lemonade.  What  a  paradise 
lo  poor  Zuccariello  would  be  Ihe  life  of  a 
Hampstead  lieaih  donkey,  even  with  a  double 
allowance  of  Bank  Holidays!  He  has  never 
been  groomed  ;  kicks  and  blows  have  been  his 
portion  from  babyhood,  and  the  only  food  he 
getiare  those  vegetables  which  even  the  laz- 
zarone  hnds  too  "advanced."  Surely  there 
caanotbe  wiibio  his  meagre  little  carcass  breath 


enough  f6r  a  wheeie.  much  less  for  a  brajr  ! 
But  stop  a  minute.  Suddenly  round  the  comer 
comes  Cocumella,  the  property  of  Pepino,  the 
man  who  lets  donkeys  for  strangers  to  ride. 
Cocumella  is  struggling  up  Ihe  hill  to  Carnal- 
doll,  staggering  under  the  weight  of  the  Fran 
Professor  Mihlsack,  the  ponderosity  of  whose 
body  agrees  with  that  of  her  husband's  condi- 
tion and  style.  Arrived  in  front  of  Zuccariello, 
Cocumella  comes  to  a  dead  slop.  They  are 
old  acquaintances,  and  Immediately  our  friead 
of  Ihe  cabbages  is  himself  again.  Elevating 
his  nose,  laying  back  his  ear?  flat,  he  bursts 
forth  into  profuse  strains  of  unpremeditaled 
bray,  loud  and  strident  enough  lo  break  the 
drums  of  all  but  Neapolitan  ears.  The  win- 
dows, being  used  to  Vesuvius's  eruptions  and 
occasional  earth  tremors,  stand  the  shock  ;  but 
not  so  ourJllusions.  Zuccariello hasdestroyed 
the  last  of  them.  —Hone  Chimes. 


The  Anti-Missionaby  Riots  in  Chima. — 
The  truth  about  the  origin  of  the  recent  ami- 
missionary  riots  in  Chung-King,  on  the 
Yangtsie  River  in  China,  has  (the  London  cot~ 
respondent  of  Ihe  Manckeiltr  CuBTiiian  learns 
from  undoubted  authority)  at  length  been  dis- 
covered. Many  buildings  were  destroyed  and 
native  Christians  murdered,  and  the  mission- 
aries were  forced  to  fly  for  iheir  lives.  It  will 
be  remembered  that  a  telegram  was  received 
in  Paris  from  the  Roman  Catholic  bishop  of 
the  province  alleging  that  the  indiscreet  con- 
duct of  the  Protestant  missionaries  was  the 
cause  of  the  outbreak.  This  appears  now  to 
be  wholly  incorrect.  A  Roman  Catholic  cathe- 
dral has  lately  l}een  built  in  ibe  city  in  a  most 
prominent  position,  as  almost  all  the  Roman 
Catholic  edifices  in  China  are.  When  putting 
on  the  roof,  the  Bishop  persisted,  in  spite  of 
repeated  and  urgent  protests  and  warnings  of 
Ihe  Governor  and  other  local  authorities,  in 
using  yellow  tiles  for  ibe  purpose.  Now  yel- 
low is  a  color  sacred  in  China  to  the  Emperor. 
and  yellow  tiles  are  used  in  Ihe  Imperial 
palaces  in  Pekin.  The  result  was  that  popular 
annoyance,  which  was  smouldering  for  a  long 
time,  broke  out  during  Ihe  presence  in  the  city 
of  a  large  number  of  young  men  at  one  of  the 
provincial  examinations.  The  mob  soon  re- 
duced the  cathedral  to  a  heap  of  ruins,  and  the 
Bishop's  house  and  other  missionary  residences 
shared  the  same  fate.  The  rioters  went  oo  to 
attack  Europeans,  including  Protestant  mis- 
sionaries, who  had  nothing  to  do  with  the 
offending  edifice. 
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